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Adams, John Q.,a Representative from Mas- 
sachusetts— 
remarks on the proposition to indemnify 
the owners of the Amistad, 
Adams, Stephen, a Representative from Mis- 
sissippi— 
remarks on the naval appropriation bill, 
concerning the Mexican war, 
Alabama volunteers, remarks in the House of 
Representatives concerning the treat- 
ment of the, by— 
Mr. Chapman, of Alabama, - 
Amistad. (See Indemnity.) 
Army, speeches in the Senate on the bills to 
increase the, and to raise ten additional 
regiments of regulars to serve in Mex- 
ico, by— 
Mr. Atchison, of Missouri, 
Mr. Dayton, of New Jersey, - 
Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, - -— - 
Army, pay and bounty to the. (See Pay of 
the Volunteers.) 
Army appropriation bill, speeches in the House 
upon the, regarding the war in Mexico. 
(See Mexico.) 
remarks by— 
Mr. Ashmun, of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Pendleton, of Virginia, - 409 
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Army, speeches in the House on the bills to 
increase the, and to raise for a limited 
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Bell, J. F., a Representative from Kentucky— 
remarks on the bill to increase the pay 

and to grant bounty in land to the army 

in Mexico, and concerning the progress 

of the Mexican war, - . 


| Benton, T. H., a Senator from Missouri— 


remarks on the proposition to print Fré- 
mont’s seinereiion and scientific 
maps, and concerning the topography 
of Oregon, - . - 


| Berrien, J. McP., a Senator from Georgia— 


remarks in the Senate on the three mil- 

lion bill, concerning the Mexican war, 
(See Pay of the 
Volunteers and Army.) 


Bowdon, F. W., a Representative from Ala- 


bama— 

remarks on the bill to establish a territo- 

rial government in Oregon, concerning 

the slavery question, - 

Bowlin, Jas. B., a Representative from Mis- 
souri— 

remarks concerning the war in Mexico, 

on the question of referring the Presi- 

dent’s message, 

on the bill to increase the revenue de- 

rivable from imports and the public 

lands as a war measure, - - 

Boyd, L., a Representative from Kentucky— 

remarks on the bill to increase the pay, 

and to grant a bounty in land to the 

army in Mexico, 


cerning negotiations with Mexico, 
Breese, S., a Senator from [llinois— 

remarks on the three million bill, con- 

cerning the Mexican war, - 


| Brockenbrough, William H.,a Representative 
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remarks on the three million bill, concern- 
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made by Senator Westcott, of Flor- 
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Brodhead, Richard, a Representative from 
Pennsylvania— 

remarks on the three million bill, concern- 

ing the slavery question, and the Mex- 

ican war, 

Brown, Milton, a Representative from Ten- 
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remarks on the three million bill, concern- 
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| Butler, A. P.,a Senator from South Carolina— 
remarks on the three million bill, concern- 
| ing the Mexican war, - - 400 


|| Calhoun, John C., a Senator from South 
i Carolina— 
\| remarks on the three million bill, con- 
| cerning the Mexican war, - - 323 
Carroll, C. H., a Representative from New 
York— 
remarks on the army appropriation bill, 
concerning the Mexican war, - 414 
|| Cass, Lewis, a Senator from Michigan— 
remarks on the ratification of the Oregon 
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cause, progress, and objects of the 
Mexican war, - 
|| Cathcart, C. W., a Representative from In- 
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remarks on the harbor bill, - "183 
|| Chapman, Reuben, a Representative from 
Alabama— 
remarks on the resolution of inquiry con- 
cerning the treatment of the Alabama 
i] volunteers in Mexico, - 
| Chapman, J.G., a Representative from Mary- 
land— 
remarks on the bill to increase the rev- 
enue from imports and the sales of the 
public lands, and concerning the tobac- 
co trade, - - - 
|| Chipman, J. S.,a Representative from Michi- 
gan— 
remarks on the three million bill, concern- 
ing the slavery question, as presented 
by the Wilmot proviso, . 
|| Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill— 
speeches in the House of Representatives 
on the, - - 134, 148, 
155, 158, 160, 169, 278, 282, 289, 293, 387 
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cerning the boundary of Texas, - ~- 126 
| Corwin, Thomas, a Senator from Ohio— 
remarks on the three million bill, con- 
cerning the war with Mexico, - - 21) 
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remarks on the bill giving additional pay 

and bounty in land to the officers and 

soldiers in the ney in Mexico, -_  - 

| Davis, John, a Senator from Massachusetts— 

| remarks on the three million bill, concern- 

ing the Mexican war, - - 

| Davis, G., a Representative from Kentucky— 
remarks on the proposition to refer the 
President’s message, concerning the 
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Dayton, ¥ W.L.,a Senator froma New Jerey— 
remarks on the bill to raise ten additional 
regiments to serve in Mexico, con- 


cerning the Mexican war, - - 196 negotiate a peace with Mexico, by— | cerning the Mexican war, - gz 
in favor of the right of the United States i} Mr. Douglass, of Illinois, - - — - 439 | Hunt, Washington, a Representative fro ae 
to collect duties on imports into Mex- | Mr. Ewing, of Pennsylvania, - = 439) New York— me 
ico, a8 a war measure, - - - 200 | Mr. Harmanson, of Louisiana, - - 358 remarks on the three million bill, con 
on the three million bill, concerning the | Mr. Harper, of Ohio, - - + 202 cerning the slavery question,  -  - 
slavery question, - - - - 431 | Mr. Hudson, of Massachusetts, - - 366 | it : ~ 363 
Delano, C.,a ae from Ohio— 1] Mr. Hunt, of New York, - - - 363 | eas remarks on the proposed appro- 
remarks on the civil and diplomatic bill, Mr. Jones, of Georgia, - - - 360 | priation to indemnify the iuhan of 
concerning the Mexican war, - - 278 | Mr. McClelland, of Michigan, - - 389 | the Amistad, - “ z 437 
Dickinson, Daniel 8., a Senator from New i] Mr. Parrish, of Ohio, - - - 340 | | Independent Treasury, remarks in the ea 
York— 1} Mr. Rathbun, of New York, - - 177 | of Representatives concerning the, - 39 
remarks on the three million bill, con- 1] Mr. Seaman, ‘of New York, - - 392 | | Ingersoll, Charles J., a Representative from 
cerning the Mexican war and the slave | Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, - - - 351 Pennsylvania— 
question, - - - - - - 444 || Mr. Stewart, of Pennsylvania, - - 371 | remarks on the proposition to print his 
Dix, John A., a Senator from New York— Mr. Strong, of New York, - - - 318 } report of the last session upon the 
remarks in favor of the repeal of the act Mr. Thomasson, of Kentucky, - - 166 | subject of the Mexican war, - - 194 
of 2d March, 1837, regulating pilots, - 349 Mr. Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, - - 314 | on the bill authorizing the use of cer- 
Dixon, James, a Representative from Connec- Mr. Wood, of New York,- - = 342/| tain public vessels to ory supplies 
ticut— debate concerning, - - - - 439 || to Ireland, - - 441 
remarks on the three million bill, con- | Forsyth, John, his letter concerning Mexican || Intercourse. (See "Foreign Intercourse.) 
cerning the extension of slavery, and affairs, - O5\0- Oi gee Cie ce ‘Ireland, remarks in the Senate on the bill for 
the Mexican war, - - - - 332 | Frémont’s topographical and scientific maps— the relief of, - a sig te 
Douglass, Stephen A., a Representative from remarks in the Senate concerning the, and remarks in the House on the bill autho- 
linois— {| the topography of Oregon, by— rizing the use of certain United States 
remarks on the three million bill, - - 440 | Mr. Benton, of Missouri, oa = ae vessels to carry supplies to, =: ihe 
Dry Docks, remarks in the House of Repre- | Johnson, Reverdy, a Senator from Mary- 
sentatives concerning the proposition to General Officers. Remarké on the bill for the | land— 
erect, in Brooklyn, etc., - - - 272 appointment of additional general offi- remarks on the bill to increase the army 
E. cers, and concerning the Mexican war, 429 || to serve in Mexico, concerning the 
Ewing, John H., a Representative from Penn- | Gentry, M. P., a Representative from Ten- Mexican war, ae - 119 
sylvania— nessee— on the three million bill, concerning the 
remarks on the three million bill, - — - 439 |) remarks on referring the President’s mes- Mexican war, - - 311 
Ewing, E. H.,a Representative from Tennes- | sage, concerning the war in Mexico, its Johnson, Henry, a Senator from Loutsiana~- 
see— cause, &c., - - 56, 91, 116 remarks on the three million bill, con- 
remarks on the naval appropriation bill, || Giddings, J. 'R. , a Representative from Ohio— cerning the Mexican war, - - ~~ - 437 
*. concerning the Mexican war, - - 268 || remarks on referring the President’s mes- Johnson, Andrew, a Representative from Ten- 
F, | sage, concerning the war in Mexico, nessee— 
Fairfield, John, a Senator from Maine— its cause, proguess, and object, &c., 47 || ° remarks concerning the Mexican war, 
remarks on the bill for the relief of Ire- on the proposition of Mr. Wilmot re- on the bill to increase the army, - 86 
land, - . - - - - ~ 430, stricting slavery, - - = 403 | on the civil and diplomatic bill, con- 
Federalism during the war of 1812, and whig- | Gordon, Samuel, a Representative from New cerning the prapowed tax on tea and 
ery concerning the war with Mexico, York— coffee, - - - 160 
&c., extracts portraying, - - 82,83)! remarks concerning the Mexican war, on | Jones, Seaborn, a Representative fii Geor- 
Ficklin, Orlando B., a Representative from | referring the President’s annual mes- gia— 
Ilinois— sage, - - - - Pia - 52) remarks concerning the Mexican war, on 
remarks on the bill to increase the army, Graduation bill. (See Public Lands.) the proposition to refer the Presi- 
* concerning the war in Mexico, - - 99 || Graham, J.,a Representative from North Car- dent’s message, - 90 
Finances of Government, report upon the. olina— on the three million bill, concerning the 
(See Treasury Department.) remarks on the bill increasing the pay, slavery question, - - - = 360 
Fomh, Solomon, a Representative from New and giving benaty'? in land to the volun- K. 
York— teers, - - - - - _ + 423 || Kaufman, David S., a Representative from 
‘remarks on the foreign intercourse bill, H. Texas— 
concerning the Mexican war, - - 335 || Harbor bill. Remarks in the House of Rep- remarks on the bill making provision 
Fortign intercourse. Remarks in the House | resentatives on the harbor bill, by— for conducting negotiations with Mexi- 

; of Representatives on the bill making Mr. Cathcart, of Indiana, - - - 183 | co, concerning the slavery question, - 149 
further provision for the expenses at- || Harmanson, John H., a Representative from Kennedy, Andrew, a Representative from In- 
tending the intercourse between the | Louisiana— diana— 

United States and foreign countries, remarks on the bill increasing the pay remarks concerning the war in Mexico, 
by— | and granting bounties to ‘the volun- | on referring the President’s message,- 61 
Mr. Foot, of Vermont, - - - 335 | Wy 23 a Ke - - - 111 | King, D. P., a Representative from Massa- 
Mr. Strong, of New York, - - 318 | on the three million bill, concerning | chusetts— 
Mr. Kaufman, of Texas, - - - 149) the Mexicanwar, - - -  - 358|| remarks on the general appropriation bill, 
Forcign intercourse. Remarks in the Senate | Harper, A., a Representative from Ohio— concerning the Mexican war, -  - 293 
on the bill appropriating three mil- remarks on the three million bill, con- Leake, S. F., a Representative from Vir- 
lions of dollars for negotiating a | cerning the Mexican war, - - 202 | ginia— 
peace with Mexico, by— || Henley, Thomas J., a Representative from In- remarks on the bill to establish Territo- 
Mr. Bagby, of Alabama, - - ~~ 395 } diana— rial Government in Oregon, concerning 
Mr. Berrien, of Georgia, - - - 296 || remarks concerning Mexican affairs, - 310 | the interdiction of slavery ‘therein, - lll 
Mr. Breese, of Illinois, - . - 205 | Hilliard, H. W., a Representative from Ala- || Levin, L. C., a Representative from Penn- 
Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, - - 400 | bama— sylvania— 
Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, - 323 | remarks on the bill to raise an additional remarks on the bill to regulate the car 
Mr. Cass, of Michigan, - - - 189 military force, concerning the Mexi- ing of passengers in merchant vessels, 
Mr. Corwin, of Ohio, - . . - 211 can war, - - - 226 concernin Native Americanism, - 385 
Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, - - 416 on the bill authorizing the use of cer- | Lewis, Dixon H., a Senator from Alabama— 
Mr. Dayton, of New Jersey, - - 431 | tain public vessels to carry supplies remarks on the independent treasury bill, 39 
Mr. Dickinson, of New York, - ~- 444) to Ireland, - - + = 441 || Lieutenant General. (See General Officers.) 
Mr. Houston, of Texas, - -  - 218 | Houston, ane s., a Representative from | Lighthouse bill, debate upon the, - —- 
Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, - - 311) Alabama— | Ligon, T. W., a Representative from Mary- 
Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, - + 437) remarks on the bill to increase the pay land— 
Mr. Miller, of New Jersey, - = Q74)i and to grant bounty in land to the remarks on the bill to raise an additional 
Mr. Pearce, of Maryland, - o* « 433 | officers in Mexico, - —- - 258 | military force, concerning the war in 
Foreign intercourse. Remarks in thé House | Houston, Sam, a Senator from Texas— Mexico, - 
of Representatives on the bill appro- remarks on the bill authorizing the Presi- | Long, E., a Representative from Mar land— 
priating three millions of-dollars to dent of the United States to incorpo- remarks on the bill to raise an additional 
negotiate a peace with Mexico, by— rate the'navy of Texas with the damit military force, concerning the Mexican 
Mr. Bayly, af Virginia, - - - 345 | of the United States, . 31 | war, - . - - «© $@ 
Mr. Brockenbrough, of Florida, - - 375 || on the bill to raise fora Linited time iI M. 
Mr. Brodhead, of. Pennsylvania, - 327 | an additional military force, - — - 143 || Mailsteamers. (See Naval Steamships. 
Mr. Brown, M., of Tennessee, - - 354 | on the three million bill, concerning the Maps. (See Frémont’s topographical and scien- 
Mr. Chipman, of Michigan, - «+ $22) Mexican war and the expulsion of tific maps.) oo 
Mr. Dixon, of Connecticut, «. ga? Mr. Ritchie, - + - + 218)) Marine hoapivals, remarks concerning,- - 
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Martin, Barkley, a Representative from Ten- | Mexico: s eches, &c., continued— 


nessee— 
remarks on the proposition to refer the 
President’s message, concerning the 


Mexican war, - - - - 113 
on the lighthouse bill, - - - 420) 
McClean, ! Moses, a Representative from Penn- 
sylvania— 
remarks on the civil and diplomatic bill, 
concerning the Mexican war, - - 387 
McClelland, R., a Representative from Mich- 
remarks on the three million bill, concern- 
ing the Mexican war, slavery question, 
&c., - - - - - 389 
McClernand, ac A. a & Representative from 
Illinois— 


remarks on the bill to graduate and re- 


duce the price of the public lands, - 33 | 


concerning slavery, its interdiction in 
Oregon, the Missouri compeamniae 


line, &c., - - - 102 


McGaughey, E. W., a Representative from 
Indiana— 
remarks on the ten regiment bill, concern- 
ing the Mexican war, % en 
McIlvaine, Abraham R., a Representative — 
from Pennsylvania— 
remarks on the civil and diplomatic ap- 
propriation biil, concerning the Mex- 


ican war, - - ~ 155 | 
Message. (See President of the United States.) 
Mexican affairs— 
Mr. Clay’s letter concerning - + 126) 
Mr. Van Buren’s letter concerning, - 127 
Mr. Forsyth’s letter concerning, -  - 127 
Mexico, speeches in the Senate on the several 
bills and other propositions, concerning 
we war in, its progress, objects, &e., “9 
ai: Bagby, of Alabama, - - 395 
Mr. Berrien, of Georgia, - - - 296 
Mr. Breese, ‘of Illinois, - - - 205 
Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, - 400 
Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, - 323 
Mr. Cass, of Michigan, - - - 189 
Mr. Corwin, of Ohio, - - - 211 
Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, - - 416 
Mr. Dayton, of New Jersey, - - 196 
Mr. Dickinson, of New York, - 444 
Mr. Houston, of Texas, - - 218 
Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, - 119, 311 
Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, - - 437 | 
Mr. Miller, of New Jersey, - - 274 
Mr. Pearce, of Maryland, - - 433) 
Mexico, speeches in the House of Represent- 
atives upon the army appropriation bill, 
and several other bills and propositions, 
concerning the war in, its progress, ob- 
jects, causes, &c., by— ‘ 
Mr. Adams, of ississippi, - - 140) 
Mr. Ashmun, of Massachusetts, - - 289 
Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, - = - 94 | 
Mr. Bedinger, of Virginia, - - 84 
Mr. Bell, of Kentucky, - - - 247 | 
Mr. Brodhead, of Pennsylvania, - 327 


Mr. Brown, of Tennessee, - - 354 
Mr. Brockenbrough, of Florida, - 375 
Mr. Bowlin, of Missouri, - - 73 


Mr. Carroll, of New York, - - 414 
Mr. Culver, of New York, - - 250 
Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, - 104, 307 
Mr. Delano, of Ohio, = - - - 278 
Mr. Ewing, of Tennessee, = - - 268 
Mr. Ficklin, of Illinois, - - - 99 
Mr. Foot, of Vermont, - + - 335 
Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, - - - 47 
Mr. Gordon, of New York, - - 52 
Mr. Gentry, of Tennessee, - - 56 
Mr. Harmanson, of Louisiana, - 358 
Mr. Harper, of Ohio, - ~ - 202 
Mr. Hilliard, of Alabama, = - - 226 
Mr. Hudson, of Massachusetts, - 366 
Mr. Ingersoll, C. J.,of Pennsylvania, 124 
Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, - - 86 
Mr. Jones, of Geor, - - - 90 
Mr. Kennedy, of rptend. - - 61 
Mr. King, of Massachusetts, - - 293 | 
Mr. Ligon, of Maryland, - = 238 
Mr. Long, ‘of Maryland,- - - 242 
Mr. Martin, of Tennessee, - - 113 
Mr. Morse, of Louisiana, - = 200 
Mr. McGaughey, of Indiana, - - 233 
Mr. Mcllvaine, of Pennsylvania, - 155 


Mr. McClelland, of Michigan, - 389 





1 Mr. McClean, of Pennsylvania, - 387 
| Mr. Parrish, of Ohio, . - 340 
Mr. Payne, ‘of Alabama, . - 302 
| Mr. Perry, of Maryland, - sI12i 
Mr. Pendleton, of Virginia, - - 409 
Mr. Pollock, of Pe onsylvania, - 130 
Mr. Sawyer, of Ohio, - 80 
Mr. Seaman, of New York, - - 392 
Mr. Severance, of Maine, - - 282 
| Mr. Smith, C. B., of Indiana, - - 229 
i Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, = - - 351 
i Mr. Stewart, of Pennsylvania, - 371 
|] Mr. Root, of Ohio, - - - 5, 223 
{| Mr. Thomasson, of Kentucky, - 166 
| Mr. Tibbatts, of Kentucky,  - - 163 | 
| Mr. Wick, of Indiana, - - - 158 


Mr. Woodward, of South Carolina, 54 
| Mexico, report from the War Department con- 
cerning the operations of the army in, - 13 
report from the Navy Department, con- 
cerning the operations of the navy on 


with the authorities in, regarding a re- 
sumption of negotiations for a settle- 
ment of the difficulties with, - - 22 
instructions by the War and Navy De- 
partments to the officers in, and speeches 
thereon, = - - - 43,55 
|| Miller, J. W., a Senator from New Jersey— 
remarks on the three million bill, concern- 


| 
i correspondence of the Secretary of State 
} 


| Miller, W. S., a Representative from. New 
York— 
remarks on the treasury note and loan 
bill, and concerning the ppanitane in 
i| remarks on the bill authorizing the con- 
| struction of naval and mail steamships, 442 | 
|| Missouri compromise. Speeclies incidentally 
discussing the. (See Slavery Question. ) 
| Morehead, James T.,a Senator from Ken- 
tucky— 
remarks on the French spoliation bill, - 63 
Morse, J. E., a Representative from Louisi- 
ana— 
remarks on the proposition to refer the 
President’s message, concerning the 





|| Native Americanism, speech concerning - 385 
Naval Establishment of the United States, re- 
| marks in the Senate on the bill autho- 
rizing the President to increase the, by 
adding thereto the nery of ‘Texas, by— 


Mr. Houston, - - - - 31 


Naval appropriation bill, remarka i in the House 


of Representatives upon, 250, 268, 272, 302 | 


(See Spirit Ration.) 
| Naval appropriation bill, remarks upon the, - 140 
Naval steamships, remarks in the House of 
Representatives on the bill for the con- 
struction of, and concerning mail steam- 
ers, - - . . - - - 442 | 
Navy Department, annual report from the, 
concerning the general condition of the 


instructions emanating from the, to the 


naval officers in Mexico, - - 465, 47 | 
Newton, T. W., a Representative from Ar- 


kansas— 
remarks on the bill making provision for 
the appointment of additional general 
i officers, - - - - - - 
Oregon, speeches in the House concerning the 
interdiction of slavery in, - 102, 137, 244 | 
remarks in the House of Representatives, 
on the bill to organize a territorial gov- 
ernment in, and on the proposition to 
interdict slavery in, by— 





Mr. Leake, of Virginia, - - - Hl 
Mr. McClernand, of Illinois, - - 102 


the coast of, - - - - - 17) 


ing the Mexican war, - - 274 | 
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| Passen ers in merchant vessels, remarks of 
Mr. Levin on the bill to regulate the, 
concerning Native Americanism, - 385 
Pay of the volunteers and regular army, re- 
marks in the House of Representatives 
on the bill increasing the, and granting 
them bounty land, by— 
Mr. Bell, of Kentucky, hte 
Mr. Boyd, of Kentucky, - - 260 
Mr. Cummins, of Ohio, - ‘ -°273 
Mr. Graham, of North Carolina, - 423 


- 247 


Mr. Harmanson, of Louisiana, lll 
Mr. Houston, of Alabama, — - 258 
Mr. Perry, of Maryland, - > 122 
Mr. Pollock, of Pennsylv: ania, - 130 
Payne, William W., a Representative. from 
Alabama— 
remarks on the naval appropriation bill, 
concerning the new tariff for an increase 
of revenue, and the Mexican war, - 302 
| Pearce, J. A., a Senator from Maryland— 
remarks on the three million bill, con- 
cerning the Mexican war, - - - 433 
Pendleton, J. S., a Representative from Vir- 
ginia— 


remarks on the army appropriation bill, 


concerning the Mexican war, - - 409 
Perry, T.,a Representative from Maryland— 
remarks concerning additional pay and 
bounty in land to the army, and con- 

cerning the Mexican war, - - - 122 
| Pilots, remarks in the Senate on the bill to re- 
peal the act of 2d- March, 1837, regu-! 


lating, by Mr. Dix, - - - 49 
'| Pollock, James, a Representative from Penn-Y 
sylvania— 
remarks on the bill granting swnney land 
to soldiers, - 30 


Mexico, - - - - 255 | 


Mexican war, - - - - - 200 | 


' 


navy, and its operations in Mexico, - 17 | 


Mr. Burt, of South Carolina, - - 116 1 


| speech in the Renate eoncnening the topog- 
raphy of, - - 120 

| Oregon treaty, remarks in the Senate on the 

ratification of the, by— 

| Mr. Cass, of Michigan, aes 

Parrish, Isaac, a Representative from Ohio— 

remarks on the three million bill, con- 

cerning the Mexican war,- - - 340 ii 


Postmaster General. 
ment.) 
| Post Office Department, annual report pens 
touching condition of the mail service, 19 
President of the United States, annual mes- 7 
sage of, - + - - - ov" } 
documents accompanying the message, - ¥ 22 
message from the, reporting the instruc-- 
tions to the military officers in Califor-” 
nia, and on the Pacific, - - 


(See Post Office Depart. 4 


| speeches on the reference of the enawel é 


message of the, - 


52, 56, 61, 73, 80, 90, 94, 104, 113, 200, 223 


| Privilege, question of. (See Brockenbrough. 7 
|| Public Lands, speech in the House of Rep-® 


resentatives on the bill to graduate and ,” 
reduce the price. of tiie, id Mr. Me- 


| Clernand, - - - "33 
R. ° 

Rathbun, George, a Representative from New # 
York— 





remarks on the civil and diplomatic ap- 
propriation bill, concerning the claim 
i| of the heirs of Daniel D. Tompkins, 148 
on the three million bill, concerning the 
| Wilmot proviso, or slavery eae: 177 
| Revenue, bill to increase the. (See ») 
| Rhett, R. Barnwell, a Represeneitive.| rom 
i| South Carolina— 
| remarks concerning the slave ery question, 
on the proposition to interdict cnewey 
in the Oregon Territory, - 244 
| Ritchie, Thomas, the editor of the Union, re- 
marks in the Senate omnes the 
expulsion of, = - - 219 
ivers and harbors. (See Harbor Bill. ) 
oberts, R. W., a Representative from Mis- 
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Tus is the first number of the Aprenpix to the |! eign Powers may sometimes become unavoidable. 
lh > 
Concressionat Grose for this session—the 2d of || Such has been our scrupulous adherence to the 


i} di . . . . . i 

. ‘ ictates of justice, in all our foreign intercourse 
ngress. W - | } 1: <5 ° . _e 
the 29th Cong e will print several thou i that, though gteadily and rapidly advancing in 


sand surplus copies for the purpose of supplying | prosperity and power, we have given no just cause 
those who may subscribe within a reasonable | ) 
|| blessings of peace for more than thirty years. 


ime—say by the 10th of January—with complete : : 
u y *Y y P \| From a policy so sacred to humanity, and so sal- 


copies. The Arrenoix will contain the Presi- || utary in its effects upon our political system, we 


dent’s Messages; the Reports of the Heads of the |! should never be induced voluntarily to depart. 
Executive Departments; and all the Speeches made \| ; The existing war with Mexico was neither de- 
in both Houses of Congress which the members || sired nor provoked by the United States. On the 
: : || contrary, all honorable means were resorted to to 
write out or revise, ‘| avert it. After years of endurance of aggravated 
The Conoressionat Grose is printed in the || and unredressed wrongs on our part, Mexico, in 
same form as the Appenprx, and contains the || violation of solemn treaty stipulations, and of every 
speeches of the members, condensed; all the reso- | principle aes recognised by civilized nations, 
3 |; commenced hostilities; and thus, by her own act, 
lutions offered; and the yeas and nays on every i forced the war upon us. Long before the advance 


important question. We will print, also, several | of our army to the left bank of the Rio Grande, we 
thousand surplus copies of it, to supply those who || had ample cause of war against Mexico; and had 

; ; : || the United States resorted to this extremity, we 
may subscribe hereafter with complete copies. | 


; : = | might have appealed to the whole civilized world 
The price for this session is $1 for the ArpPEn- || for the justice of our cause. 


1 
pix, and $1 for the Concressionat Guiose, or $5 } I deem it to be my duty to present to you, on 
for six copies of either. | the present occasion, a condensed review of the 
| injuries we had sustained, of the causes which led 
t 





MESSAGE 
OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. | 


Fellow-Citizens of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives : 


ment. This is rendered the more necessary be- 
| cause of the misapprehensions wAich have to some 
extent prevailed as to its origin and true character. 
The war has been represented as unjust and unne- 
cessary, and as one of aggression on our part upon 
a weak and injured enemy. Such erroneous views, 
| ” : though entertained by but few, have been widely 
Ii resuming your labors in. the service of the || and extensively circulated, not only at home, but 
people, it is a subject of congratulation that there || have been spread throughout Mexico and the 
as been no period m our past history, when all |} whole world. A more effectual means could not 
the elements of national prosperity have been so || have been devised to encourage the enemy and 
fully developed. Since your last session no afflict- | protract the war than to advocate and adhere to 
ing dispensation has visited our country; general | their cause, and thus give them ‘aid and com- 
good health has prevailed; abundance has crowned || fort,’? 
the toil of the husbandman; and labor in all its 1 
branches is receiving an ample reward, while edu- |! that the great body of our people have thrown no 
cation, science, and the agts, are rapidly enlarging || such obstacles in the way of the Government in 
tne means of social hafness. The progress ot |! prosecuting the war successfully, but have shown 
our country in her career of greatness, not only in || themselves to be eminently patriotic, and ready to 
the vast extension of our territorial limits and the || vindicate their country’s honor and interests at an 
rapid increase of our population, but in resources || sacrifice. The alacrity and promptness with whieh 
and wealth, and in the happy condition of our peo- | our volunteer forces oct to the field on their 
ple, is without example in the history of nations. || country’s call, prove not only their patriotism, but 
As the wisdom, strength; and beneficence of our || their deep conviction that ourause is just. 
free institutions are unfolded, every day adds fresh The wrongs which we have suffered from Mexi- 


motives to contentment, and fresh incentives to || co almost ever since she became an independent 





patriotism. : Power, and the patient endurance with which we 

Our devout and sincere acknowledgments are || have borne them, are without a parallel in the his- 
due to the gracious Giver of all good, for the num- tory of modern civilized nations. There is reason 
berless lg@essings which our beloved country en- || to believe that if these wrongs had been resented 
Joys. and resisted in the first instance, the present war 








It is a source of high satisfaction to know that 
the relations of the United States with all other 
nations; with a single exception, are of the most 
oa reins aon Bho rowan to the 
policy o i y ado steadily pur- 
sued by this Goeatahenns I have sneaideigiie® 
sired to cultivate and cherish friendship and com- 
merce with every foreign Power. The spirit and 
habits of the American people are favorable to the 
maintenance of such international harmony. In 
adhering to this wise policy, a prelimi and 
Paramount duty obviously consists in the protec- 
tion of our national interests from encroachment 
or sacrifice, and our national honor from reproach. 

hese must be maintained at any hazard. They 


permitted to pass with impunity, almost necesza- 
rily encouraged the perpetration of another, until 
at last Mexico seemed to attribute to weakness and 
indecision on our part a forbearance which was the 
offspring of magnanimity, and of a sincere desire 
to ee friendly relations with a sister re- 
ublic. 

‘ Scarecly had Mexico achieved her independ- 
ence, which the United States were the first amon 
the nations to acknowledge, when she commenc 


ever since pursued. Our citizens engaged in law- 
fal commerce were imprisoned, their vessels seized, 


our merchant vessels and their 


admit of no ise or t, and must be 
‘ele and constantly guarded. In their 
1 





| of complaint to any nation, and have enjoyed the || 


o the war, and of its progress since its commence- | 


[t is a source of national pride and exultation, | 


might have been avoided. One outrage, however, || 


the system of insult and spoliation, which she has | 


and our flag insulted in her ports. If money was || which this m 
wanted, the lawless seizure and confiscation of 1 fully sustained his views of the character of the 
was a ready | 
» collision and conflict with for-,'' resouree; and if to accomplish their guepesedis bo 


New Senries....No. 1. 


came necessary to imprison the owners, captains, 
and crews, it wasdone. Rulers superseded rulers 
in Mexico in rapid succession, but still there was 
no change in this system of depredation. The 
| Gpvernment of the United States made repeated 
reclamations on behalf of its citizens, but these 
| were answered by the perpetration of new out- 
rages. Promises of vedyeus made by Mexico in 
the most solemn forms were postponed or evaded. 
| The files and records of the Department of State 
| contain conclusive proofs of numerous lawless acts 
| perpetrated upon the property and persons of our 
| citizens by Mexico, and of wanton insults to our 
| national flag. The interposition of our Govern- 
| ment to obtain redress was again and again in- 
| voked, under circumstances which no nation ought 
|| to disregard. 
| It was hoped that these outrages would cease, 
| and that Mexico would be restrained by the laws 
|| which regulate the conduct of civilized nations in 
|| their intercourse with each other after the treaty 
| of amity, commerce, and navigation, of the 5th of 
April, 1831, was concluded between the two re- 
|| publics; but this hope soon proved to be vain. 
"he course of seizure and confiscation of the prop- 
|| erty of our citizens, the violation of their persons, 
|| and the insults to our flag, pursued by Mexico 
| previous to that time, were scarcely suspended 
H for even a brief period, although the treaty so 
| clearly defines the rights and duties of the respec- 
|| tive parties that it is impossible to misunderstand 
|| or mistake them. In less than seven years after 
| the conclusion of that treaty, our grievances had 
| become so intolerable, that in the opinion of Presi- 
|| dent Jackson, they should no longer be endured. 
| In his message to Congress in February, 1837, he 
| presented them to the consideration of that body, 
|| and declared that ** the length of time since some 
| © of the injuries have been committed, the repeated 
;| ‘and unavailing applications for redress, the wan- 
| *ton character of some of the outrages upon the 
|| *property and persons of our citizens, upon the 
|| © officers and flag of the United States, independent 
| ‘ of recent insults to this Government an people 
|| ‘by the late extraordinary Mexican Minister, 
|| ‘ would justify in the eyes of all nations immediate 


| ‘war.”’ Ina spirit of kindness and forbearance, 
|| however, he recommended reprisals as a milder 
|| mode of redress. He declared that war should 

| not be used as a remedy ** by just and generous 
| ‘nations, confiding in their strength, for injuries 

‘ committed, if it can be honorably avoided,” and 
| added, * it has occurred to me that, considering the 
‘present embarrassed condition of that country, 
| 
| 
? 
i 


|| © we should act with both wisdom and moderation, 
‘| *by giving to Mexico one more opportunity to 
‘| fatone for the past, before we take redress into 
|’ our own hands. ‘To avoid all misconception on 
|| § the part of Mexico, as well as to protect our own 
|| *national character from reproach, this opporta- 
| nity should be given with the avowed design and 
‘ full preparation to take immediate satisfaction, if 
i ‘it should not be obtained on a repetition of the 
1 ‘demand for it. To this end I recommend that 
| ‘an act be passed authorizing reprisals, and the use 
| ‘of the naval force of the United States, by the 
| * Executive, cgainst Mexico, to enforce them in 
| ‘theevent of a refusal by the Mexican Covern- 
‘ment to come to an amicable adjustment of the 
‘ matters in controversy between us, upon another 
* demand thereof, made from on board’one of our 
|| * vessels of war on the coast of Mexico.” 

|| Committees of both Houses of Congress, to 
of the President was referred, 


i 
if 


i 


; 


; 


i 





| wrongs which we had suffered from Mexico, and 
‘| yeeommended that another demand for redress 
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should be made before authorizing war or repri- 
sals. ‘The Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, in their report, say: ** After such a de- 
‘ mand, should prompt justice be refused by the 
‘ Mexican Government, we may appeal to all na- 
‘tions not only for the equity and moderation 
‘with which we shall have acted towards a sister 
‘pepublie, but for the necessity which will then 
‘compel us to seek redress for our wrongs, either 
‘by actual war or by reprisals. ‘The subject will 


‘then be presented before Congress, at the com- | 


‘mencement of the next session, in a clear and 
‘distinct form; and the committee cannot doubt 
‘hut that such measures will be immediately 
‘adopted as may be necessary to vindicate the 
‘honor cf the country, and insure ample repara- 
‘tion to our injured eitizens,”’ 

The Commitice on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives made a similar recommenda- 
tion. In their report, they say that they * fully 
‘concur with the President that ample cause exists 
‘for taking redress into our own hands, and be- 
‘ lieve that we should be justified in the opinion of 
‘other nations for. taking such a step, But they 
‘are willing to try the experiment of another de- 
‘mand, made in the most solemn form, upon the 
* justice of the Mexican Government, before any 
* further proceedings are adopted.”’ 


No diflerence of opinion upon the subject is be- | 


lieved to have existed in Congress at that time; 
the executive and legislative departments con- 
curred: and yet such has been our forbearance and 

“ desire to pre serve peace with Mexico, that the 
wrongs of which we then complained, and which 
gave rise to these solemn proceedings, not only 
remain unredresved to'this day, but additional 
causes of complaint, of an aggravated character, 
have ever since been accumulating. 

Shortly after these proceedings, a special mes- 
senger was despatched to Mexico, to make a final 
demand for redress;andon the twentieth July, 1837, 
the demand was made. The reply of the Mexican 


Government bears date on the twenty-ninth of the , 


same month, and contains assurances of the “ anx- 
ious wish’’ of the Mexican Government * not to 
‘ delay the moment of that final and equitable adjust- 
‘ment which is to terminate the existing difficulties 
*between the two Governments;”’ that * nothing 
* should be left undone which may contribute to the 
‘most speedy and equitable determination of the 
* subjects which have so seriously engaged the at- 
‘tention of the American Government;”’ that the 
‘* Mexican Government would adopt, as the only 
‘guides for its conduct, the plainest principles of 
* public right, the sacred obligations imposed by 


* international law, and the religious faith of trea- || 


‘ties;”? and that “ whatever reason and justice 
‘may dictate respecting each case will be done.” 
The assurance was further given, that the decision 
of the Mexican Government upon each cause of 
complaint, for which redress had been demanded, 
should be communicated to the Government of 
the United States by the Mexican Minister at 
Washington. 

These solemn assurances, in answer to our de- 
mand for redress, were disregarded. By making 
them, however, Mexico obtained further delay. 
President Van Buren, in his annual message to 
Congress of the fifth of December, 1837, states, 
that ‘although the larger number”’ of our demands 
for redress, and ‘* many of them aggravated cases 
‘ of personal wrongs, have been now for years be- 
* fore the Mexican Government, and some of the 


‘causes of jrational complaint, and those of the |! 


* most offensive character, admitted of immediate, 


‘simple, and satisfactory replies, it is only within | 


‘a few days past that any specific communication 
‘in answer to our last demand, made five months 
‘ago, has been received from the Mexican Minis- 
*ter;’? and that ‘* for not one of our public com- 
* plaints has satisfaction been given or offered; that 
* but one of the cases of personal wrong has been 
* favorably considered, and that but four cases of 
* both descriptions, out of all thosé formally pre- 


* sented, and earnestly pressed, have as yet been | 
‘decided upon by the Mexican Government.” 


President Van Buren, believing that it would be 
vain to make any further attempt to obtain redress 
by the ordinary means within the power of the 

xecutive, communicated this opinion to Con- 
gress, in the message referred to, in which he said: 
**On a careful and deliberate examination of the 
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Message of the President. 


‘ contents, [of the correspondence with the Mexi- 


‘ can Government, ] and considering the spirit mani- 
‘ fested by the Mexican Government, it has be- 
‘come my painful duty to return the subject as it 


‘now stands to Congress, to whom it belongs, to | 


‘ decide upon the time, the mode, and the measure 
‘ of redress.” 


into their own hands, all our difficulties with 
Mexico would probably have been long since ad- 


ged, and the existing war have been averted. 


agnanimity and moderation on our part only | 


had the effect to complicate these difficulties, and 
render an amicable settlement of them the more 
embarrassing. That such measures of redress, 


_under similar provocations, committed by any of 
the powerful nations of oe would have been | 
nited States, cannot |! 


oromptly resorted to by the 
ve doubted. The national honor, gnd the preser- 
vation of the national character throughout the 
world, as well as our own self-respect and the pro- 


_ tection due to our own citizens, would have ren- | 


dered such a resort indispensable. The history 
of no civilized nation in modern times has pre- 


sented within so brief a period so many wanton | 
attacks upon the honor of its flag, and upon the | 
property and persons of its citizens, as had at that 


time been borne by the United States from the 
Mexican authorities and people. But Mexico was 
a sister republic, on the North American continent, 
occupying a territory contiguous to our own, and 
was in a feeble and distracted condition, and these 
considerations, it is presumed, induced Congress 
to forbear still longer. 


Instead of taking redress into our own hands, a | 


new negotiation was entered upon with fair promis- 


es on the part of Mexico, but with the real pur- |) 


pose, as the event has proved, of indefinitely post- 
poning the reparation which we demanded, and 
which was so justly due. This negotiation, after 
more than a year’s delay, resulted in the conven- 


‘ America upon the Government of the Mexican 
‘republic.”’ The joint board of commissioners 


| upon these claims was not organized until the 


, month of August, 1840, and under the terms of 


| the convention they were to terminate their duties 
| within eighteen months from that time. 
the eighteen months were consumed in preliminary 
discussions on frivolous and dilatory points raised 
by the Mexican commissioners; ome it’ was not 
until the month of December, 1840, that they 
commenced the examination of the claims of our 
citizens upon Mexico. Fourteen months only re- 
mained to examine and decide upon these numerous 
and complicated cases. In the month of Februa- 
ry, 1842, the term of the commission expired, 


leaving many claims undisposed of for want of 


| time. The claims which were allowed by the 
board, and by the umpire authorized by the con- 

| vention to decide in case of disagreement between 
the Mexican and American commissioners, amount- 
ed to two million twenty-six thousand one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine dollars and sixty-eight cents. 
| There were pending, before the umpire when the 
| commission expired additional claims which had 
|| been examined and awarded by the American 
| commissioners, and had not been allowed by the 


|| dred and twenty-eight thousand six hundred and 
|| twenty-seven dollars and eighty-eight cents, upon 
which he did not decide, alleging that his authority 
had ceased with the termination of the joint com- 

mission. Besides these claims, there were others 

of American citizens amounting to three million 

three hundred and thirty-six thousand eight hun- 
|| dred and thirty-seven dollars and five cents, which 
|| had been submitted to the board, and upon which 
| they had not time to decide before their final ad- 


i] 
j 
| 


|, journment. a ‘ 
| The sum of two million twenty-six thousand | 


| 
cents, which had been awarded to the claimants, | T 
‘| was a liquidated and ascertained debt due by | instead of affording protection to our citizens, has 
| been the means of inviting them into the ports of 

y according to the | Mexico, that they might be, as they have been in 
goon after the final | numerous instances, plundered of their 


/ one hundred and thirty-nine dollars and sixty-eight 


| Mexico, about which there could be no dispute, 
,and which she was bound to 
|, terms of the convention. 

| awards for this amount had been made, the Mexi- 
_can Government asked for a postponement of the 
‘| ume of making payment, alleging that it would be 


Had the United States at that time | 
|, adopted compulsory measures, and taken redress | 


| tion of the eleventh of April, 1839, ‘* for the adjust- | 
‘ment of claims of citizens of the United States of | 


created by this convention to examine and decide | 


Four of | 


| Mexican commissioners, amounting to nine hun- || 
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inconvenient to make the payment at the time 
stipulated. In the spirit of forbearing kindness 
towards a sister republic, which Mexico has so 
long abused, the United States promptly complied 
with her request. A second convention was ac. 
cordingly concluded between the two Governments 
on the thirtieth of January, 1843, which upon itg 
| face declares that “‘ this new arrangement is enter- 
ed into for the accommodation of Mexico,” By 
| the terms of this convention, all the interest due 
on the awards which had been made jn favor of 
_ the claimants under the convention of the eleventh 
| of April, 1839, was to be paid to them on the thir. 
| tieth of April, 1843, and * the principal of the said 
| awards, and the interest accruing thereon,”’ was 
stipulated to ‘‘be paid in five years, in equal in. 
stalments every three months.”’ Notwithstanding 
this new convention was entered into at the request 
| of Mexico, and for the purpose of relieving her 
| from embarrassment, the claimants have only re- 
ceived the interest due on the thirtieth of April, 
1843, and three of the twenty instalments. Al. 
though the payment of the sum thus liquidated, 
and confessedly due by Mexico to our citizens as 
indemnity for acknowledged acts of outrage and 
wrong, was secured by treaty, the obligations of 
which are ever held sacred by all just nations, 

et Mexico has violated this solemn engagement 
by failing and refusing to make the payment. The 
| two instalments due in April and July, 1844, under 
|| the peculiar circumstances connected with them, 
_ have been assumed by the United States and dis- 
| charged to the claimants, but they are still due by 
|, Mexico. But this is not all of which we have just 
cause of complaint. ‘To provide a remedy for the 
claimants whose cases were net decided by the 
joint commission under the convention of April 
the eleventh, 1839, it was expressly stipulated by 
the sixth article of the convention of the thirtieth 
of January, 1843, that ‘*a new convention shall 
‘ be entered into for the settlement of all claims of 
‘the Government and citizens of the United States 
|fagainst the republic of Mexico which were not 
‘ finally decided by the late commission, which met 
‘in the city of Washington, and of all claims of the 
‘Government and citizens of Mexico against the 
‘ United States.”’ 

In conformity with this stipulation, a third con- 
vention was concluded and signed at the city of 
Mexico on the twentieth of November, 1843, by 
the plenipotentiaries of the two Governments, by 
which provision was made for ascertaining and 
paying these claims. In January, 1844, this con- 
vention was ratified by the Senate of the United 
States, with two amendments, which were mani- 
festly reasonable in their character. Upon a refer- 
ence of the amendments proposed to the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, the same evasions, difficulties 
and delays were interposed which have so long 
marked the policy of that Government towards 
| the United States. It not even yet decided 
_whether it would or would not accede to them, 
‘| although the subject has been repeatedly pressed 
| upon its consideration. 

'| Mexico has thus violated a second time the 
|| faith of treaties, by failing or refusing to carry into 
|| effect the sixth article of the convention of Janu- 
|| ary, 1843. ; 
|| Such is the histo 
{| 
\! 





of the wrongs which we 
have suffered and patiently endured from Mexico 
through a long series of years. So far from afford- 
ing reasonable satisfaction for the injuries and in- 
| sults we had borne, a great aggravatiougof them 
| consists in the fact, that while the United States, 
| anxious to preserve a good understanding with 
| 


} 


i] 


Mexico, have been constantly, but vainly, em- 
ployed in seeking redress for past wrongs, new 
outrages were constantly occurring, which have 
continued to increase our causes of complaint, and 
to swell the amount of our demands. hile the 
citizens of the United States were conducting a 
‘| lawful commerce with Mexico under the guaranty 


j 


of a treaty of ** amiey, commerce, and navigation, 
many of them have suffered all the injuries which 
woul have resulted from open war. Thistreaty, 





perty» 
and deprived of their personal liberty if they dared 
insist a their rights. Had the unlawful seizures 
ef American property, and the violation of per- 
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sonal liberty of our citizens, to say nothing of the 
jnsults to our flag which have occurred in the 
orts of Mexico, taken place on the high seas, | 
they would themselves long since have constituted 
astate of actual war between the two countries, | 
In so long suffering Mexico to violate her most | 
solemn treaty obligations, plunder our citizens of 
their property, and imprison their persons without 
affording them any redress, we have failed to per- 
form one of the first and highest duties which 
every government owes to its citizens; and the 
consequence has been, that many of them have 
been reduced from a state of affluence to bankrupt- |. 
cy. The proud name of American citizen, which } 
ought to protect all who bear it from insult and || 
injury throughout the world, has afforded no such || 
protection to our citizens in Mexico. We had || 
ample cause of war against Mexico long before || 
the breaking out of hostilities. But even then we || 
forbore to take redress into our own hands, until |! 
Mexico herself became the aggressor by invading || 
our soil in hostile array, and shedding the blood i 
of our citizens. 
Such are the grave causes of complaint on the | 
part of the United States against Mexico—causes || 
which existed long before the annexation of Texas || 
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selves converted into mere departments of the 
central Government. The people of Texas were 


| unwilling to submit to this usurpation. Resist- 
| ance to such tyranny becameahigh duty. Texas 


was fully absolved from all allegiance to the cen- 
tral Government of Mexico from the moment that 
Government had abolished her State constitution, 
and in its place substituted an arbitrary and des- 
potic central Government. 

Such were the principal causes of the Texan 
revolution. The people of Texas at once deter- 
mined upon resistance, and flewto arms. In the 
midst of these important and exciting events, how- 
ever, they did not omit to place their liberties upon 
asecure and permanent foundation. They elected 
members to a convention, who, in the month of 


March, 1836, issued a formal declaration that their || 


** political connexion with the Mexican nation has 


‘now constitute a FREE, SOVEREIGN, and INDEPEN- 
‘DENT REPUBLIC, and are fully invested with all 
‘ the rights and attributes which properly belong to 
‘independent nations.’ They also adopted for 
their government a liberal republican constitution. 
About the same time, Santa Ana, then the dicta- 
tor of Mexico, invaded Texas with a numerous 
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‘against the remonstrance and protest of Mexico; 
‘and most of the acts, of any importance, of which 
‘Mr. de Bocanegra complains, flow necessarily 
‘from that recognition. He speaks of Texas as 
* stull beine ‘an integral part of the territory of the 
* Mexican Republic;’ but he cannot but understand 
‘that the United States do not so regard it. The 
‘real complaint of Mexico, therefore, is, in sub- 
‘stance, neither more nor less than a complaint 
‘against the recognition of Texan independence. 
‘It may be thought rather late to repeat that com- 
‘ nlaint, and not quite just to confine it to the United 
‘ States, to the exemption of England, France, and 
© Beleium, unless the United States, having been the 
‘ first to acknowledge the independence of Mexico 
' © herself, are to be blamed for setting an example 
‘for the recoenition of that of Texas.’’ And he 


| added, that “* the Constitution, public treaties, and 
‘forever ended, and that the people of Texas do | 


‘the laws, obliged the President to regard Texas 
‘fas an independent State, and its territory as no 
' “part of the territory of Mexico.’? Texas had been 

an independent State, with an organized Govern- 

ment, defying the power of Mexico to overthrow 
or reconquer her, for more than ten years before 

Mexico commenced the present war against the 

United States. Texas had given such evidence to 


to the American Union; and yet, animated by the || army, for ree of subduing her people, and || the world of her ability to maintain her separate 


love of peace, and a magnanimous moderation, we 


did not adopt those measures of redress which, un- | 


| enforcing obedience to his arbitrary and despotic || existence as an independent nation, that she had 


| government. On the twenty-first of April, 1836, |! been formally recognised as such, not only by the 


der such circumstances, are the justified resort of || he was met by the Texan citizen soldiers, and on 
injured nations, 


‘that day was achieved by them the memorable | 


The annexation of Texas to the United States 


constituted no just cause of offence to Mexico. |! 


The pretext that it did so, is wholly inconsistent, 
and irreconcilable with well authenticated facts 
connected with the revolution by which Texas be- 
came independent of Mexico. That this may be | 
the more manifest, it may be proper to advert to | 
the causes and to the history of the principal events | 
of that revolution. 

Texas constituted a portion of the ancient prov- | 
ince of Louisiana, ceded to the United States by 
France in the year 1803. In the year 1819, the 
United States, by the Florida treaty, ceded to 
Spain all that part of Louisiana within the present 
imits of Texas; and Mexico, by the revolution 
which separated her from Spain, and rendered her 
an independent nation, succeeded to the rights of 
the-mother country over this territory. In the 





year 1824, Mexico established a federal constitu- || 


tion, under which the Mexican republic was com- 
posed of a number of sovereign States, confedera- 
ted together in a federal Union similar to our own. 
Each of these States had its own Executive, Legis- 
lature, and epson be and, for all except federal 
purposes, was as independent of the General Gov- 
ernment, and that of the other States, as is Penn- 


sylvania or Virginia under our Constitution. Texas | ‘ times since 1835, and as stil] continuing, a rebel | 


and Coahuila united and formed one of these 
Mexican States. Thegijate constitution which 
they adopted, and whith was approved by the 
Mexican confederacy, asserted that they were 
‘*free and independent of the other Mexican Uni- } 
‘ted States, and of every other power and do- | 


‘minion whatsSoever;’’ and proclaimed the great | 


principle of human liberty, that ‘“ the sovereignty | 
‘of the State resides originally and essentially in 
‘ the general mass of the individuals who compose 
“it.” To the government under this constitution, 
as well as to that under the federal constitution, 





Emigrgnts from foreign countries, including the 
United States, were invited by the colonization 
laws of the State and of the federal Government 
to settle in Texas. Advantageous terms were 
offered to induce them to leave their own count 
and become Mexican citizens. This invitation 
was accepted by many of our citizens, in the full 
faith that in their new home they would be gov- 
erned by laws enacted by representatives elected 
by themselves, and that their lives, liberty, and 
property, would be protected by constitutional 
guarantees similar to those which existed in the 
republic they had left. Under a Government thus 
organized they continued until the year 1835, when 
& military revolution broke out in the city of 
Mexico, which entirely subverted the Federal and 
State constitutions, and placed a military dictator 
at = head of the ee. aL 

y a sweeping decree of a Congress subservi- 
ent to the wi i the dictator, the several State 
constitutions were abolished, and the States them- 


| victory of San Jacinto, by which they conquered 
| their independence. 
| gaged on the respective sides, history does not 


| record a more brilliant achievement. 
| himself was among the captives. 


| edged, by a treaty with the Texan authorities, in 
| the most solemn form, ‘the full, entire, and per- 
| fect independence of the republic of Texas.”’ It 


| equally true that he had failed to reconquer Texas, 
| and had met with signal defeat; that his authority 
| had not been revoked, and that by virtue of this 
| treaty he obtained his personal release. By it 
| hostilities were suspended, and the army which 


| in pursuance of this arrangement, unmolested, to 
| Mexico. 
| From the day that the battle of San Jacinto was 


| fought until the present hour, Mexico has never | 


| possessed the pees to reconquer Texas. In the 


‘language of t 


| under date of the eighth of July, 1842, ** Mexico 
|*may have chosen to consider, and may still 
| §choose to consider Texas as having been at all 


‘lious province; but the world has been obliged to 
| © take a very different view of the matter. From 
‘the time of the battle of San Jacinto, in April, 
* 1836, to the present moment, Texas has exhibit- 
* ed the same external signs of national indepen- 
| dence as Mexico herself, and with quite as much 
‘stability of Government. 


| f eignty = the principal Powers of the world, no 
| * hostile fo 

* six or seven years, and Mexico herself refraining 
‘ for all that period from any further attempt to re- 





Considering the numbers en- | 


e Secretary of State of the United | 
|| States, in a despatch to our Minister in Mexico, 


ot finding rest within her territory for | 


United States, but bv several of the principal 
Powers of Europe. These powers had entered 
‘into treaties of amity, commerce and navigation 
,with her. They had received and accredited her 


|| ministers, and other diplematie agents at their 
Santa Ana |! 

' ministers and diplomatic agents on their part to 
| In the month of May, 1836, Santa Ana asknowl- | 


respective courts; and they had commissioned 


the Government of Texas. If Mexico, notwith- 


|| standing all this, and her utter inability to subdue 


or reconquer Texas, still stubbornly refused to re- 


| eognise her as an independent nation, she was 
is true, he was then a prisoner of war, but it is | 


none the less so on that account. Mexico herself 
| had been recognised as an independent nation by 


| the United States, and by other Powers, many 


| years before Spain, of which, before her revolu- 


‘| tion, she had been a colony, would agree to re- 
| cognise her as such, and yet Mexico was at that 
| had invaded Texas under his command returned, | 


time, in the estimation of the civilized world, and 
‘in fact, none the less an independent power be- 


| cause Spain still claimed her asacolony. If Spain 


had continued until the present period to assert 
that Mexico was one of her colonies, in rebellion 
against her, this would not have made her so, or 
changed the fact of her independent existence. 
| Texas, at the period of her annexation to the 
| United States, bore the same relation to Mexico 
|, that Mexico had borne to Spain for many years 
| before Spain acknowledged her independence, with 
this important difference—that, before the annex- 
| ation of Texas to the United States was consum- 

mated, Mexico herself, by a formal act of her 

Government, had acknowledged the independence 
of Texas as a nation. It is true, that in the act of 

recognition she prescribed a condition, which she 


had no power or authority to impose, that Texas 
Practically free and | 
‘ independent, acknowledged as a political sover- | 


should not annex herself to any other Power; but 
this could not detract in any degree from the recog- 


| nition which Mexico then made of her actual inde- 


pendence. Upon this plain statement of facis, it 
lis absurd for Mexico to allege as a pretext for 
commencing hostilities against the United States, 
that Texas Is still a part of her territory. 


| 
the people of Texas owed allegiance. 


| ‘establish her own authority over that territory, 7 ‘ 
| it cannot but be surprising to find Mr. de Boca- || But there are those who, conceding all this to be 
| * negra [the Secretary of Foreign Affairs of Mexi- | true, assume the ground that the true western 
\s co] complaining that for that whole period citi- || boundary of Texas is the Nueces, instead of the 
| * zens of the United States, or its Government,-have | Rio Grande; and that, therefore, in marching our 
| ¢ been favoring the rebels of Texas, and supplying | army to the east bank of the latter river, we passed 
| ‘them with vessels, ammunition, and money, as | the Texan line, and invaded the territory of Mexi- 
|¢if the war for the reduction of the province of | co. A simple statement of facts, known to exist, 
| ¢ Texas had been constantly prosecuted by Mexi- | will conclusively refuie such an assumption. ‘Tex- 
| eo, and her success prevented by these influences | as, as ceded to the United States by France in 
|* from abroad.’’ In the same despatch, the Secre- || 1803, has been always claimed as extending west 
tary of State affirms that “ since 1837, the United || to the Rio Grande, or Rio Bravo. This fact is 
|‘ States have regarded Texas as an independent || established by the authority of our most eminent 
‘ sovereignty, as much as Mexico; and that trade | statesmen at a period when the question was as 
| and commerce with citizens of a Government at || well, if not better understood, than it is at present. 
‘war with Mexico cannot, on that account, be re- i| During Mr. Jefferson’s administration, Messrs. 
‘ garded as an intercourse by which assistance and | Monroe and Pinckney, who had been sent on & 
* succor are given to Mexican rebels. The whole ial mission to Madrid, charged, among other 
‘current of Mr. de Bocanegra’s remarks runs in |! t ings, with the adjustment of boundary between 
‘the same direction, as if the independence of || the two countries, in a note addressed to the Span- 
Affairs, under date of the 








\* Texas had not been acknowledged. It has been || ish Minister of Foreign 


‘ acknowl —it was acknow in 1837, |) twenty-eighth of January, 1805, assert that the 
. y 
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boundarfes of Louisiana, as ceded to the United || resentatives residing west of the Nueces, who took || Congress of that republic, for the purpose of sub. 
i} _ in the act of annexation itself. This was the 


States by France, ‘tare the river Perdido on the 
east, on the river Bravo on the west;’’ and they 
add, that ** the facts and principles which justify 
‘ this conclusion are 80 satisfactory to our @overn- 
‘ment as to convince it that the United States have 
‘not a better right to the island of New Orleans, 
‘under the cession referred to, than they have to 
‘the whole district of territory which is above 
‘ described.”’ 


Down to the conclusion of the Florida treaty, |! 


in February, 1819, by which this territory was 
ceded to Spain, the United States asserted and 


maintained their territorial rights to this extent. || 
In the month of June, 1818, during Mr. Monroe’s || 


administration, information having been received 
thata number of foreign adventurers had landed 
at Galveston, with the avowed purpose of forming 
a settlement in that vicinity, a special messenger 
was despatched by the Government of the United 
States, with instructions from the Secretary of 
State, to warn them to desist, should they be found 


exas which, by the act of our Congress of the 


|| twenty-ninth of December, 1845, was admitted as 


there, ‘ or any other place north of the Rio Bravo, | 
and within the territory claimed by the United | 
States.”” He was instructed, should they be found | 


in the country north of that river, to make known | 


one of the States of our Union. 


|| mitting to that body the terms of annexation pro- 
i a by the United States, the Government of 


That the Congress | 


| of the United States understood the State of Texas | 


which they admitted into the Union to extend be- 
yond the Nueces is apparent from the fact, that on 
the thirty-first of December, 1845, only two days 
| after the act of admission, they passed a law ‘* to 
establish a colleetion district in the State of Texas,” 
| by which they created a port of delivery at Corpus 


Christi, situated west of the Nueces, and being || 


the same point at which the Texas custom-house, 
under the laws of that republic, had been located, 
and directed that a surveyor to collect the revenue 
should be appointed for that port by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
A surveyor was accordingly nominated, and con- 
firmed by the Senate, and has been ever since in 
| the performance of his duties. All these acts of 


exice made serious threats of invading the Texan 
territory. 
These threats became more imposing as it be. 


|, Came more apparent, in the progress of the ques- 


|| tion, that the 


ople of Texas would decide jn 


|| favor of accepting the terms of annexation; and, 
|| finally, they had assumed such a formidable char. 


the republic of Texas, and of our Congress, pre- | 


ceded the orders for the advance of eur army to 
the east bank of the Rio Grande. Subsequently, 


Congress passed an act “ establishing certain post | 


routes,’’ extending west of the Nueces. The 


to them * the surprise with which the President || country west of that river now constitutes a part 
* has seen possession thus taken, without authority || of one of the congressional districts of Texas, 
*from the United States, of a place within their | 


‘ territorial limits, and upon which no lawful set- 
*tlement can be made without their sanction.”’ 


| 


He was instructed to call upon them to ‘ avow | 
‘under what national authority they profess to | 


‘act,’’ and to give them due warning ‘that the 
* place is within the United States, who will suffer 
*no permanent settlement to be made there, under 
‘any authority other than their own.”’ As late 
as the eighth of July, 1842, the Secretary of State 
of the United States, in a note addressed to our 


Minister in Mexico, maintains that, by the Florida | 


treaty of 1819, the territory as far west as the Rie 
Grande was confirmed to Spain. In that note he 
states that, ‘‘ by the treaty of the twenty-second 
‘ of February, 1819, between the United States and 
‘Spain, the Sabine was adopted as the line of 
‘boundary between the two Powers. 


and is represented in the House of Representa- 
| tives. ‘The Senators from that State were chosen 
by a Legislature in which the country west of that 
river was represented. 


In view of all these facts, | 


it is difficult to conceive upon what ground it | 
can be maintained that, in occupying the country | 


west of the Nueces with our army, with a view 
solely to its security and defence, we invaded the 
territory of Mexico. But it would have been still 
more difficult to justify the Executive, whose dut 

it is to see that the laws be faithfully executed, if 
in the face of all these proceedings, both of the 
Congress of Texas and of the United States, he 
had assumed the responsibility of yielding up the 
territory west of the Nueces to Mexico, or of re- 


| fusing to protect and defend this territory and its 


Up to that |! 


‘period, no considerable colonization had been || 


‘ effected in Texas; but the territory between the 
‘Sabine and the Rio Grande being confirmed to 
‘Spain by the treaty, applications were made to 
* that Power for grants of land, and such grants, 
‘or permissions of settlement, were in fact made 
* by the Spanish authorities in favor of citizens of 
‘the United States proposing to emigrate to Texas 


inhabitants, including Corpus Christi, as well as 
the remainder of Texas, against the threatened 
Mexican invasion. 

But Mexico herself has never placed the war 
which she -has waged upon the ground that our 
army occupied the intermediate territory between 


the Nueces and the RioGrande. Her refuted pre- || partisans of Paredes, as our 


| 


} 
; 


acter, as induced both the Congress and Conyen. 
tion of Texas to request that a military force should 
be sent by the United States into her territory for 
the purpose of protecting and defending her agains; 
the threatened invasion. It would have been a 
violation of good faith towards the people of 


Texas to have refused to afford the aid which 


1} they 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| tension that ‘Texas was not in fact an independent || 
State, but a rebellious province, was obstinately | 


‘in numerous families, before the declaration of || 


* independence by Mexico.”’ 


The Texas which was ceded to Spain by the | 


Florida treaty of 1819 embraced all the country 


Nueces and the Rio Grande. The republic of 


| 
} 


| but to the Sabine. 
now claimed by the State of Texas between the | 


‘Texas always claimed this river as her western | 
boundary, and in her treaty made with Santa |) 


Ana, in May, 1836, he recognized it as such. 


By the constitution which Texas adopted in | 


March, 1836, senatorial and representative districts || 


were organized extending west of the Nueces. 


The Congress of Texas, on the nineteenth of De- | 


comber, 1836, passed ** an act to define the bound- | 


aries of the republic of Texas,”’ in which they de- | 
its mouth to its | 


elared the Rio Grande from 
source to be their boundary, and by the said act 
they extended their “civil and political jurisdic- 
tion’? over the country up to that boundary. 
During a period of more than nine years, which 
intervened between the adoption of her constitu- 
tion and her annexation as one of the States of our 
Union, Texas asserted and exercised many acts 
of sovereignty and jurisdiction over the territory 
of She orga- 
nized and defined the limits of counties extending to 
the Rio Grande. She established courts of jus- 
tice and extended her judicial system over the ter- 
ritory. She established a custom-house,and col- 
lected duties, and also post-offices and post roads 
in it. She established a land office, and issued 
numerous grants for land, within its limits. A 
Senator and a Representative residing in it were 
elected to the Congress of the republic, and served 
as such before the act of annexation took place. In 
both the Congress and Convention of Texas, which 

ve their assent to the terms of annexation to the 
Gnited States, proposed by our Congress, were rep- 


i 


|| persevered in; and her avowed purpose in com- || 


mencing a war with the United States was to re- || 
conquer Texas, and to restore Mexican authority |, 
over the whole territory—not to the Nueces only, |) 


1e. In view of the proclaimed 
menaces of Mexico to this effect, | deemed it my 


tier as a military post, from which our troops could 
best resist and repel any attempted invasion which 
Mexico might make. 


'! invasion 


desired against a threatened invasion, to 
which they had been exposed by their free deter- 
mination to annex themselves to our Union, in 
compliance with the overture made to them by the 
jomt resolution of our Congress. _ 
Accordingly, a portion of the army was ordered 
to advance into _ athang Corpus Christi was the 
position selected by General Taylor. He encamp- 
ed at that place in August, 1845, and the army 
remained in that position until the eleventh of 
March, 1846, when it moved westward, and on 
the twenty-eighth of that month reached the east 
bank of the Rio Grande opposite to Matamoros. 
This movement was made in pursuance of orders 
from the War Department, issued on the thirteenth 
of January, 1846. Before these orders were issued, 
the despatch of our Minister in Mexico, transmit- 
ting the decision of the Council of Government of 
Mexico, advising that he should not be received, 
and also the despatch of our consul residing in the 
city of Mexico—the former bearing date on the 


_ seventeenth, and the latter on the eighteenth of 
|| December, 1845, copies of both of which accom- 


nied my message to Congress of the eleventh of 
ay last—were received at the Department of 
State. These communications rendered it highly 
probable, if not absolutely certain, that our Min- 
ister would not be received by the Government of 
General Herrera. It was also well known that 
but little hope could be entertained of a different 
result from General Paredes, in case the revolu- 
tionary movement which he was prosecuting should 
prove successful, as was highly probable. The 
inister, in the de- 

spatch referred to, states, breathed the fiercest hos- 
tility against the United States, denounced the 
proposed negotiation as treason, and openly called 
upon the troops and the people to put down the 
Government of Herrera by force. The reconquest 
of Texas, and war with the United States, were 


| openly threatened. These were the circumstances 


: | existing, when it was deemed proper to order the 
| duty, as a measure of precaution and defence, to || 


order our army to occupy a position on our fron- || 


army under the com of General Taylor to 
advance to the westerf’ frontier of Texas, and 

occupy 4 position on or near the Rio Grande. 
The apprehensions of a contemplated Mexican 
co been since fully justified by the 


Our army had occupied a position at Corpus ‘| event. The determination of Mexico to rush into 
Christi, west of the Nueces, as early as August || hostilities with the United States was afterwards 


1845, without complaint from any quarter. 


Had |, manifested from the whole tenor of the note of the 


the Nueces been regarded as the true western || Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs to our Min- 
boundary of Texas, that boundary had been passed || ister, bearing date on the twelfth of March, 1846. 


by our armry many months before it advanced to 
the eastern bank of the RioGrande. In myannual 
message of December last I «informed Congress 


|| that, upon the invitation of both the Congress and 


Convention of ‘Texas, [ had deemed it proper te 
order a strong squadron to the coasts of Mexico, 
and to concentrate an efficient military force on the 


| western frontier of Texas, to protect and defend 
| the inhabitants against the menaced invasion of 


| Mexico. 


In that message I informed Congress 


| that the moment the terms of annexation offered 
| by the United States were accepted by Texas, the 
'| latter became so far a part of our own country as 
| to make it our duty to afford such protection and 
| defence; and thai for that aepeee our squadron 


‘| had been ordered to the Gulf, 


and our py oe 
1 


be take a position between the Nueces and the 


| Norte,’’ or Rio Grande, and * to repel any invasion 
| ‘of the Texan territory which might be attempted 

‘ by the Mexican forces. ”’ 
| it was deemed proper to issue this order, be- 
_ cause, soon after the President of Texas, in April, 


| 1845, had issued his proclamation convening the 








eee 
ee 


} 


| 


Paredes had then revolutionized the Government, 
and his Minister, after referring to the resolution 
for the annexation of Texas, which, been 
adopted by our Congress in March, I845, pro- 
eeceds to declare that ‘a fact such as this, or, to 
‘ speak with greater exactness, so notable an act 
‘of usurpation, created an imperious necessity 
‘ that Mexico, for her own honor, should repel it 
‘ with proper firmness and eae The sapreme 
‘ Government had beforehand declared that it would 
‘look upon such an act as a casus belli; and, asa 
‘ consequence of this declaration, tion was, 
‘ by its very nature, at an end, and war was the 
‘only recourse of the Mexican Government.’ 

It appears, also, that on the fourth of April fol- 
lowing, General Paredes, through his Minister of 
War, issued orders to the Mexican in 
command on the Texan frontier to ‘‘ attack’’ our 
army * by every means which war ts.” To 
this General Paredes had been pledged to the army 
and people of Mexico during the military revolu- 

i him into power. On the 
eighteenth of April, 1846, General Paredes ad- 
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dressed a letter to the commander on that frontier, 
in which he stated to him, “ at the present date I 


: 9 


‘ations of a campaign;”’ and ‘* supposing you al- 


‘ ready on the theatre of operations, and with all the | 
‘forces assembled, it is indispensable that hostili- | 











| that the republic of Texas still continued to be, 











Message of the President. 





en by the Mexican 


Every honorable effort has been used by me to 


| avoid the war which followed, but all have proved | 


vain. All our attempts to preserve peace have | 


‘ties be commenced, yourself taking the initiative || been met by insult and resistance on the part of 
’ 


‘against the enemy. 

The movement of our army to the Rio Grande 
was made by the commanding general under pos- 
itive orders to abstain from all aggressive acts to- | 





the relations between the two countries as peace- 


ful, unless Mexico should declare war, or commit 1 
acts of hostility indicative of a state of war; and || 


these orders he faithfully executed. Whilst occu- | 


| Mexico. 





the note of the Secretary of State of the tenth of | 
March, 1845, in answer to that of the Mexican | 
Minister. Whilst declining to reopen a discussion | 


again what was known to the whole world, that | 
Texas had long since achieved her independence, | 


the Secretary of State expressed the regret of this || knew that both our national honor and the protec- 


Government that Mexico should have taken offence | 


pying his position on the east bank of the Rio || at the resolution of annexation passed by Con- | 


Grande, within the limits of Texas, then recent] 


|| gress, and gave assurance that our ‘‘ most stren- 


admitted as one of the States of our Union, the || ‘ uous efforts shall be devoted to the amicable ad- | 


commanding general of the Mexican forces, who, || ‘ justment of every cause of complaint between the 


in pursuance of the orders of his Government, had 


forces. 

Thus, after all the injuries which we had re- 
ceived and borne from Mexico, and after she had | 
insultingly rejected a minister sent to her on a | 


mission of peaee, and whom she had solemnly | 





| for its resumption, yet, waiving all ceremony, I 
agreed to receive, she consummated her long || embraced the earliest favorable opportunit 


‘kindest and most friendly relations between the | 


That I have acted in the spirit of this assurance will || yielded up the Government to General 


appear from the events which have since occurred. | 

otwithstanding Mexico had abruptly terminated | 
all diplomatic intercourse with the United States, | 
and ought, therefore, to have been the first to ask 


course of outrage against our country by commen- || ‘ ascertain from the Mexican Government whether | 


cing an offensive war and shedding the blood of 
our citizens on our own soil. 

The United States never attempted to acquire | 
Texas by conquest. On the contrary, at an early | 
period after the poe of Texas had achieved their | 
independence, they sought to be annexed to the | 
United States. Ata general election in Septem- | 


ber, 1836, they decided with great unanimity in i 


favor of ** annexation;” and in November follow- | 
ing, the Congress of the republic authorized the 


this Government. This Government, however, 
having remained neutral between Texas and Mex- 
ico during the war between them, and considering 
itdue to the honor of our country, and our fair 
fame among the nations of the earth, that we 
should not at this earl riod consent to annexa- 
tion, nor until it shoul manifest to the whole 


‘they would receive an envoy from the United | 
‘ States intrusted with full power to adjust all the | 


‘ments.”” In September, 1845, I believed the 
propitious moment for such an overture had ar- 
rived. Texas, by the enthusiastic and almost | 
unanimous will of her people, had pronounced in 
favor of annexation. exico herself had agreed | 
to acknowledge the independence of Texas, sub- 
ject to a condition, it is true, which she had no | 
j ower to enforce. The | 
last lingering hope of Mexico, if she still could | 
have retained any, that Texas would again become 
one of her provinces, must have been abandoned. 
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|| the department of Texas. The Government of 
| notwithstanding all that wet orig eh a province of || Herrera is believed to have been well disposed to 
‘suppose you at the head of that valiant army, || Mexico, that this step was t 

‘either fighting already, or preparing for the oper- } Minister. 


a pacific adjustment of existing difficulties; but, 


| probably alarmed for its own security, and in order 
_to ward off the danger of the revolution led by 
_ Paredes, violated its solemn agreement, and re- 


| 
My efforts to this end commenced in || 


fused to receive or accredit our Minister; and this, 
although informed that he had been invested with 
full power to adjust all questions in dispute be- 


| tween the two Governments. Among the frivolous 


pretexts for this refusal, the principal one was, 


ion |, that our Minister had not gone upon a special mis- 
wards Mexico, or Mexican citizens, and to regard || which had already been exhausted, and proving | 


| sion, confined to the question of Texas alone, 
' leaving all the outragestpon our flag and our citi- 


zens unredressed. The Mexican Government well 


tion due to our citizens imperatively required that 
the two questions of boundary and indemnity 


should be treated of together, as naturally and in- 


separably blended, and they onght to have seen 


it be | that this course was best calculated to enable the 
|*two Governments, and to the cultivation of the | 


: | 
collected a large army on the opposite shore of the |; ‘ k ) 
Rio Grande, erossed the river, invaded our terri- || ‘ sister republics.”’ 
tory, and commenced hostilities by attacking our || 


United States to extend to them the most liberal 
justice. On the thirtieth of December, 1845, 
General Herrera resigned the Presidency, and 

Paredes 
without a struggle. Thus a revolution was accom- 
plished solely by the army commanded by!Paredes, 
and the supreme power in Mexico passed into the 


| hands of a military usurper, who was known to be 
|| bitterly hostile to the United States. 
ce to ; 


Although the prospect of a pacific adjustment 
with the new Government was unpromising, from 
the known hostility of its head to the United 


: usted , States, yet, determined that nothing should be left 
‘ questions in dispute between the two Govern- |! 


undone on our part to restore friendly relations 


| between the two countries, our Minister was in- 


| structed to present his credentials to the new Gov- 


t 


The consul of the United States at the city of || 


Mexico was, therefore, instructed by the Secretary | 
of State on the fifteenth of September, 1845, to | 


| 


make the inquiry of the Mexican Government. || 
The inquiry was made, and on the fifteenth of Oc- || 
was impossible, refused to accede to the overtures || tober, 1845, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the | 
made by Texas. On the twelfth of April, 1844, || Mexican Government, in a note addressed to our | 
and after more than seven years had elapsed since | consul, gave a favorable response, requesting, at |, 
Texas had established her independence, a treaty || the same time, that our naval force might be with- | 


appointment of a minister to bear their request to | right to impose and no 
world that the reconquest of Texas by Mexico 


to the United States, which was rejected by the 

Senate. Finally, on the first of March, 1845, Con- | 
ress passed a joint resolution for annexing her to | 
the United States, upon certain preliminary con- 

ditions to which her as#@nt was required. The 

solemnities which characterized the deliberations 

and conduct of the Government and people of 

Texas, on the deeply interesting questions pre- 

sented by these resolutions, are known to the 

world. The Congress, the Executive, and the 

people of Texas, in a convention elected for that 

purpose, accepted with great unanimity the pro- 

ame terms 3 annexation ; and thus Senne nnae 

on her part the great act of restoring to our federal 

Union a vast territory which had been ceded to 

pein by the Florida treaty more than a quarter 

of a cent@y before. 

After the joint resolution for the annexation of 
Texas to the United States had been — by 
our Congress, the Mexican Minister at Washing- 
ton addressed a note to the Secretary of State, 
bearing date on the sixth of March, 1845, protest- 
lng against it as ‘‘an act of aggression, the most 
‘unjust which can be found recorded in the annals 
‘of modern history, namely: that of despoiling a 


was concluded for the annexation of that republic | 


‘friendly nation, like Mexico, of i tpeaidere ftp 
‘ portion of her territory,’’ and p 

the resolution of annexation, as 
“ whereby the province of Texas, an integral por- 
‘tion of the Mexican territory, is ad- 
ee the American — and he oh 
nou t, as a consequence, his mission to the 
United States had terminated, and demanded his 
passports, which were - It was upon the 
absurd pretext made by Mexico, (herself indebted 
for her independence to a successful revolution,) 


being an act 


| drawn from Vera Cruz while negotiations should || 


be pending. Upon the receipt of this note, our || 
naval force was promptly withdrawn from Vera |. 


Cruz. 
and departed to Mexico. Everything bore a prom- | 


A Minister was immediately appointed, | 


ising aspect for a speedy and peaceful adjustment | 


of all our difficulties. 


At the date of my annual || 


message to Congress, in December last, no doubt || 
was entertained but that he would be received by | 


the Mexican Government, and the hope was cher- | 


ished that all cause of misunderstanding between the |, 


two countries would be speedily removed. In the | 


confident hope that such would be the result of his | 
mission, I informed Congress that I forbore at that | 


time to ** recommend such ulterior measures of | 
‘redress for the wrongs and injuries we had so | 


‘ long borne, as it would have been proper to make | 
‘had no such negotiation been instituted.” To || 


my surprise and r 


t, the Mexican Government, | 


though solemnly pledged to do so upon the arrival || 


of our Minister in Mexico, refused to receive and |, 


accredit him. When he reached Vera Cruz, on 
the thirtieth of perenne 1845, he — that the 
ao affairs had undergone an un change. 
The government of General Siemenetades was at 
that time President of the republic, was tottering | 
to its fall. General Paredes, (a military leader, 
had manifested his determ i \ 
Government of Herrera by a military revolution; 
and one of the principal means which he employed 
to effect his , and render the Government 
of Herrera odious to the army and people of Mex- 
ico, was by loudly condemning ite determination 
to receive a minister of peace from the United 
States, alleging that it was the intention of Her- 
rera, by a treaty with the United States, to dis- 
member the territory of Mexico, by ceding away 





ination to overthrow the || the free voice of the 


ernment, and ask to be accredited by it in the diplo- 
matic character in which he had been commission- 
ed. These instructions he executed by his note of 
the first of March, 1846, addressed to the Mexican 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, but his request was 
insultingly refused by that Minister in his answer 
of the twelfth of the same month. No alternative 


|| remained for our Minister but to demand his pass- 
| ports, and return to the United States. 


Thus was the extraordinary spectacle presented 


|| to the civilized world, of a Government, in viola- 
| tion of its own express agreement, having twice 


rejected a minister of peace, mvested with full 
powers to adjust all the existing differences be- 
tween the two countries in a manner just and hon- 
orable to both. Iam not aware that modern his- 
tory presents a parallel case, in which, in time of 
peace, one nation has refused even to hear propo- 
sitions from another for terminating existing diffi- 
culties between them. Scarcely a hope of adjust- 
ing our difficulties, even at a remote day, or of 
preserving with Mexico, could be cherished 
while Paredes remained at the head of the Govern- 
ment. He had acquired the supreme power by a 
military revolution, and upon the most solemn 
pledges to wage war against the United States, and 
to reconquer Texas, which he claimed as a revolted 
province of Mexico. He had denounced as guilt 
of treason all those Mexicans who consid 
Texas as no longer constituting a part of the ter- 
ritory of Mexico, and who were friendly to the 
cause of peace. The duration of the war which 
he waged against the United States was indefinite, 
because the end which he proposed, of the recon- 
quest of Texas, was hopeless. Besides, there 
was reason to believe, from all his conduct, 
that it was his intention to convert the republic of 
Mexico into a monarchy, and to call a foreign Eu- 
ropean prince to the throne. to this 


‘end, he had, during his short rule, demnnyed the 
| liberty of the 
_ only which openly advocated the es’ 


press, tolerating that portion of it 
ishment of 
hia H le gg Se inn coliuer a 

is ultimate by an i e- 
cree, convoked a omapeeytaet to be elected by 
but to be chosen in a 


| Manner to make them subservient to his will, and to 


give him absolute control over their deliberations. 
Under all these circumstances, it was believed 
that any revolution in Mexico, founded upon 
osition to the ambitious projects of Paredes, wo 
| tend to promote the cause of peace, as well as pre- 
ee ee Eupopean interference 
affairs of the North American continent—both ob- 
jects ef deep interest to the United States. Any 
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such foreign interference, if attempted, must have | 


been resisted by the United States. My views 
upon that subject were fully communicated to Con- 
gress in my last annual Message. In an 
it was certain that no change whatever in the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico, which would deprive Paredes 
of power, could be for the worse, so far as the 


United States were concerned, while it was highly | 


probable that any change must be for the better, 
I'his was the state of affairs existing when Con- 


| Had Paredes remained in power, it is morally cer- | 


|, tain that any pacific adjustment would have been || 
event, || 
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Message of the President. 


? 


absurd as the reconquest of Texas to the Sabine. |) 


arent 
Jpon the commencement of hostilities by Mexi- 


co against the United States, the indignant spirit 


/of the nation was at once aroused. ae 


gress, on the thirteenth of May last, recognised | 


the existence of the war which had been com- 
menced by the Government of Paredes, and it be- 


came an object of much importance, with a view | 
to a speedy settlement of our difficulties, and the | 
restoration of an honorable peace, that Paredes 


should not retain power in Mexico, 

Before that time there were symptoms of a rev- 
olution in Mexico, favored, as it was understood 
to be, by the more hberal party, and especially by 
those who were opposed to foreign interference 
and to the monarchical form of government. Santa 
Ana was then tn exile in Havana, having been ex- 
elled from power and banished from his country 
yy a revolution which oceurred in December, 1844; 
but it was known that he had still a considerable 
party in his favor in Mexico, It was also equally 
well known that no vigilance which could be ex- 
erted by our squadron would, in all probability, 
have prevented him from effecting a landing some- 
where on the extensive gulf coast of Mexico, if he 
desired to return to his country. He had openly 
professed an entire change of policy; had express 
ed his regret that he had subverted the federal con- 


stitution of 1824, and avowed that he was now m |! 


favor of its restoration. He had publicly declared 
his hostility, in the strongest terms, to the estab- 
lishment of a monarchy, and to European inter- 
ference in the affairs of his country. 

Information to this effect had been received, from 


sources believed to be reliable, at the date of the | 


recognition of the existence of the war by Con- 
gress, and was afterwards fully confirmed by the 
receipt of the despatch of our consul in the city of 
Mexico, with the accompanying documents, 
which are herewith transmitted. 
reasonable to suppose that he must see the ruin- 
ous consequences to Mexico of a war with the 


Besides, it was | 


United States, and that it would be his interest to | 


favor peace. 


It was under these circumstances and upon these | 


considerations that it was deemed expedient not 
to obstruct his return to Mexico, should he attempt 
to do so. Our object was the restoration of peace; 
and with that view, no reason was saaalaal why 


we should take part with Paredes, and aid him, by | 
means of our blockade, in preventing the return of | 


his rival to Mexico. On the contrary, it was be- 
lieved that the intestine divisions which ordinary 
sazacity could not but anticipate as the fruit of 
Santa Ana’s return to Mexico, and his contest 
with Paredes, might strongly tend to preneene. 


disposition with both parties to restore and preserve | 


peace with the United States. Paredes was a 
soldier by profession, and a monarchist in princi- 
ple. He had but recently before been successful 
in a military revelution, by which he had obtained 
power. He was the sworn enemy of the United 
States, with which he had involved his country in 
the existing war. Santa Ana had been expelled 
from power by the army, was known to be in 
open hostility to Paredes, and publicly pledged 
against foreign intervention and the restoration of 
monarchy in Mexico. In view of these facts and 
circumstances it was, that, when orders were 
issued to the commander of our naval forces in-the 
Gulf, on the thirteenth day of May last, the day 
on which the existence of the war was recognised 
by Congress, to place the coasts of Mexico under 
blockade, he was directed not to obstruct the pas- 
sare of Santa Ana to Mexico, should he attempt 
to return. 

A revolution took place in México in the early 
part of August following, by which the power of 
Paredes was overthrown, and he has since been 
banished from the country, and is now in exile. 
Shortly afterwards Santa Ana returned. It re- 
mains to be seen whether his return may not yet 
prove to be favorable to a pacific adjustment of the 
existing difficulties, it being manifestly his interest 


not to — in the prosecution of a war com- || 
C 


mence 


‘their execution, and entitle our brave officers and | 


| have borne their part in t 


| that of veteran troops, and worth 


| teen States of the Union, inhabited by a consider- || Caba and Porto Rico, to prey upon the co 


| 
: ’ , | United States; and I invited the special attention of the 
‘ sand miles from the points at which we had ton 


|| with that Power, of the twentieth of October, 1795, under 


ed their duty under great disadvantages, with the 


‘ries of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, and of | 
| 


,and men who have gallantly fallen while vindi- 


by Paredes, to accomplish a purpose so |: and are ever ready to defend and protect them. ! 


' 
; - || 
| the utmost vigor. Accordingly, the ports of Mexi- | 


promptly responded to the expectations o the | 


country, and, by the act of the thirteenth of May | 
last, recognised the fact that war existed, by the | 
act of Mexico, between the United States and that | 


vigorous prosecution. Being involved ina war |! 
thus commenced by Mexico, and for the justice of || 
which on our part we may confidently appeal to | 
the whole world, I resolved to prosecute it with |) 


co on the Gulf and on the Pacific have been placed 
under blockade, and her territory invaded at sev- 
eral important points. The reports from the De- || 
partments of War and the Navy will inform you |! 
more in detail of the measures adopted in the | 
emergency in which our country was placed, and | 
of the gratifying results which have been accom- 
plished. 

The various columns of the army have perform- 


most distinguished skill and courage. The victo- 


} 
Monterey, won against greatly superior numbers, |) 
and against most decided advantages in other re- || 
spects on the part of the enemy, were brilliant in |} 
! 


soldiers to the grateful thanks of their country. || 


The nation deplores the loss of the brave officers || 


eating and defending their country’s rights and | 
honor. 

It is a subject of pride and satisfaction that our |, 
volunteer citizen soldiers, who so promptly re- | 
sponded to their country’s call, with an experience |, 
of the discipline of a ae of only a few weeks, | 

re hard-fought battle of | 

Monterey with a constancy and courage equal to || 
of the highest 1 

admiration. The privations of long marches |! 
through the enemy’s country, and through a wil- } 
derness, have been borne without a murmur. By || 
rapid movements the province of New Mexico, 
| 

' 


' 
| 


with Santa Fé, its capital, has been captured with- 
out bloodshed. The navy has coéperated with 
the army, and rendered important services: if not 
so brilliant, it is because the enemy had no force 
to meet them on their own element, and because 
of the defences which nature has interposed in the | 
difficulties of the navigation on the Mexican coast. || 
Our squadron in the Pacific, with the codperation || 
of a gallant officer of the army, and a small force 
hastily collected in that distant country, have ac- || 

uired bloodless possession of the Californias, and 
the American flag has been raised at every impor- 
tant point in that province. 

I congratulate you on the success which has 
thus attended our military and naval operations. 
In less than seven months after Mexico com- || 
menced hostilities, at a time selected by herself, | 
we have taken possession of many of her principal | 
ports, driven back and pursued her invading army, |, 

} 
1 
/ 


and acquired military possession of the Mexican | 
provinces of New Mexico, New Leon, Coahuila, 

Tamaulipas, and the Californias, a territory larger | 
in extent than that embraced in the original thir- | 


able population, and much of it more than a thou- 


collect our forces and commence our movements. 
By the blockade, the import and export trade of || 
the enemy has been cut off. Well may the Ameri- | 
can people be proud of the energy and gallantry |, 
of our regular and volunteer officers and soldiers. | 
The events of these few months afford a gratifying | 
proof that our country can, under any emergency, H 
confidently rely for the maintenance of her honor, 
and the defence of her rights, on an effective force, | 
ready at all times voluntarily to relinquish the com- 
forts of home for the perils and privations of the || 
camp. And though such a force may be for the | 
time expensive, it is in the end economical, as the | 
ability to command it removes the necessity of 
employing a large standing army in time of peace, 
and proves that our people love their institutions, 








| is made known. 


| tem 
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Whilst the war was in a course of vigorous and successfy] 
prosecution, being still anxious to arrest its evils, and con. 
sidering that, after the brilliant victories of our arms on the 


eighth and ninth of May last, the national honor could hot 


| be compromitted by it, another overture was made to Mex. 


co, by my direction, on the twenty-seventh of July last, to 
terminate hostilities by a peace just and honorable to both 
countries. On the thirty-first of August following, the Mex. 
ican Government declined to accept thisetriendly overture 
but referred it to the decision of # Mexican Congress, to be 
assembled in the early part of the present month. [| com- 
municate to you, herewith, a copy of the letter of the Seere. 
tary of State proposing to reopen negotiations, of the answer 


lat || of the-Mexican Government, and the reply thereto of the 
republic, and granted the means necessary for its |, 


Secretary of State. 


The war will continue to be prosecuted with vigor, as the 
best means of securing peace. It is hoped that the decision 
of the Mexican Congress, to which our last overture hag 
been referred, may result in a speedy and henorable peace, 
With our experience, however, of the unreasonable course 
of the Mexican authorities, it is the part of wisdom not to 
relax in the energy of our military operations until the result 

In this view, it is deemed important to 
hold military possession of all the provinces which have been 
taken, until a definitive treaty of peace shail have been cop. 
cluded and ratified by the two countries. 

The war has not been waged with a view to conquest 
but having been commenced by Mexico, it has been carried 
into the enemy’s country, and wil! be vigorously prosecuted 
there, with a view to obtain an honorable peace, and there. 
by secure ample indemnity for the expenses of the war, as 
well as to our much-injured citizens, who hold large pecu- 
niary demands against Mexico. 

By the laws of nations, a conquered territory is subject to 
be governed by the conqueror during bis military posses- 
sion, and untit there is either a treaty of peace, or he shall 
voluntarily withdraw from it. The old civil government 
being necessarily superseded, it is the right and duty of the 


| conqueror to secure his conqnest, and to provide for the 
| maintenance of civil order and the rights of the inhabitants, 


This right has been exercised, and this duty performed, by 
our military and naval commanders, by the establishment of 
rary governments in some of the conquered provinces 
in Mexico, assimilating them, as fur as practicable, to the 
free institutions of our own country. In the provinces of 
New Mexico, and of the Californias, little, if any, further 


| resistance is apprehended from the inhabitants to the tem- 


porary governments which have thus, from the necessity of 
the case, and according to the laws of war, been establish- 
ed. It may be proper to provide for the security of these 
important conquests by making an adequate appropriation 
for the purpose of erecting fortifications and defraying the 
expenses necessarily incident to the maintenance of our 
possession and authority over them. 

Near the close of your Jast session, for reasons communi- 
cated to Congress, I deemed it important, as a measure for 
securing a speedy peace with Mexico, that a sum of money 
should be appropriated, and placed in the power of the 
Executive, similar to that which had been made upon two 
former occasions, during the administration of President 


| Jefferson. 


On the twenty-sixth of February, 1803, an appropriation 
of two millions of dollars was made, and placed at the dis- 
posal of the President. Its object is well known. It was 


| at that time in contemplativn to acquire Louisiana from 


France, and it was intended to be cones as a part of the 
consideration which might be paid for that territory. On 
the thirteenth of February, 1806, the same sum was in like 


| manner appropriated, with a view to the purchase of the 


Floridas from Spain. These appropriations were made to 
facilitate negotiations, and as a means to enable the Presi- 
dent to accomplish the important objects in view. Though 


| it did not become necessary for the President to use these 


appropriations, yet a state of things might have arisen in 
which it would have been highly important for him to do 


| $0, and the wisdom of makigg them cannot be doubted. It 
| is believed that the measure recommended at your last ses- 
| sion met with the approbation of decided majorities in both 


Houses of Congress. Indeed, in different forms, a bill ma- 
king an epg’ of two millions of dollars passed each 
House, and it is much to be regretted that it did not become 
alaw. The reasons which induced me to recommend the 
measure at that time still exist; and I again submit the sub- 
ject for your consideration, and suggest the importance of 
early action upon it. Should the appropriation be made and 
be not needed, it will remain in the treasury: should it be 
deemed proper to apply it, in whole or in part, it will be 
accounted for as other public expenditures. 

Immediately after Congress had recognised the existence 
ofthe war with Mexico, my ——, was directed to ~ 
danger that privateers might be fitted out i ris 

a and Port i Mier of the 


Spanish Government to the fourteenth article of our treaty 


which the citizens and subjects of either nation who shall 


|| take commissions or letters of — to act as privateers 
| against the other ‘ shall be punish 


as pirates.” 
It affords me pleasure to inform you that [ have received 


_ assurances from the Spanish Government that this article of 


the treaty shall be faithfully observed on its part. Orders 


exert their itmost vigilance in preventing any attempts to 
fit out privateers in those islands against the United States. 
satisfied that this 


From re faith of Spain, [ am fully 
treaty will be executed in its spirit as well as its letter; 
whilst the United States on their part, faithfully per- 


form all the obligations whicli it imposes on them. 
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rts of the world. _ Copies of these papers, in translation, 
are herewith transmitted. — "2 
As the preliminaries required by the practice of civilized 


nations for commissioning privateers and regulating their | 


conduct appear not to have been observed, and as these 
commissions are in blank, to be filled up with the names of 
citizens and subjects of all nations who may be willing to 

urcchase them, the whole proceeding can only be construed 
as an invitation to all the freebooters upon earth, who are 
willing to pay for the privilege, to cruise against American 
commerce. It will be for our courts of justice to decide 


whether, under such circumstances, these Mexican letters | 
of marque and reprisal shall protect those who accept them, | 


and commit robberies upon the high seas under their au- 
thority, from the pains and penalties of piracy, 

If the certificates of naturalization thus granted be in- 
tended by Mexico to shield Spanish subjects from the guilt 
and punishment of pirates, under our treaty with Spain, 
they will certainly prove unavailing. Such a subterfuge 
would be but a weak device to defeat the provisions of a 
solemn treaty. 

I recommend that Congress should immediately provide 
by law for the trial and punishment as pirates of Spanish 
subjects who, escaping the vigilance of their Government 
shall be found guilty of privateering against the Unite 
States. I do not apprehend serious danger from these pri- 
vateers. Our navy will be constantly on the alert to protect 
our commerce. Besides, in case prizes should be made of 
American vessels, the utmost vigilance will be exerted by 
our blockading squadron to prevent the captors from taking 
them into Mexican ports, and it is not apprehended that any 
nation will violate its neutrality by suffering such prizes to 
be condemned and sold within its jurisdiction. 

{ recommend that Congress should immediately provide 
by law for granting letters of marque and reprisal against 
vessels under the Mexican flag. It is true that there are but 
few, if any, commercial vesseis of Mexico upon the high 
seas ; and it is, therefore, not probable that many American 
privateers would be fitted out, in case a Jaw should pass au- 
thorizing this mode of warfare. It is, notwithstanding, cer- 
tain that such privateers may render good service to the 
commercial interests of the country by recapturing our 
merchant ships, should any be taken by armed vessels undre 
the Mexican flag, as well as by capturing these vessels 
themselves, Every means within our power should be ren- 
dered available for the protection of our commerce. 

The annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury will 
exhibit a detailed statement of the condition of the finances. 
The imports for the fiscal year ending on the thirtieth of 
June last were of the value of one hundred and twenty- 
one million six hundred and ninety-one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-seven dollars; of which the amount 
exported was eleven million three hundred and forty-six 
thousand six hundred and twenty-three dollars, leaving the 
umount retained in the country for domestic consumption 
one hundred and ten million three hundred and forty-five 
thousand one hundred and seventy-four dollars. The value 
of the exports for the same period was one hundred and 
thirteen million four hundred and eighty-eight thousand five 
hundred and sixteen dollars; of which one hundred and two 
million one bundred and forty-one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-three dollars consisted of domestic productions, 
and eleven million three hundred and forty-six thousand six 
hundred and twenty-three dollars of foreign articles. 

The receipts into the treasury for the same year were 
twenty-nine million four hundred and ninety-nine thousand 
two hundred and forty-seven dollars and six cents: of which 
there was derived from customs twenty-six million seven 
hundred and twelve thousand six hundred and sixty-seven 
dollars and eighty-seven cents; from sales of public lands 
two million six hundred and ninety-five thousand four hun- 
dred and fifty-two dollars and forty eight cents; and from 
incidental and miscellaneous sources ninety-two thousand 
one hundred and twenty-six dollars and seventy-one cents. 
The expenditures for the same period were twenty-eight 
million thirty-one thousand one hundred and fourteen dollars 
and tweuty cents, and the balance in the treasury on the 
first day of July last was nine million one hundred and 
twenty-six thousand four hundred and thirty-nine dollars 
and eight cents. 

The amount of the public debt, including treasury notes, 
on the first of the present month was twenty-four million 
two hundred and fifty-six thousand four hundred and ninety- 


four dollars and sixty cents; of which the sum of seventeen | 


million seven hundred and eighty-eight thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety-nine dollars and sixty-two cents was out- 
standing on the fourth of March, 1845, leaving thé amount 
incurred since that time six million four hundred and sixty- 
seven thousand six hundred and ninety-four dollars and 
ninety-eight cents. 

In order to prosecute the war with Mexico with vigor and 
energy, as the best means of bringing it to a speedy and 
honorable termination, a further loan will be necessary to 
meet the expenditures for the present and the next fiscal 

ears. If the war should be continued until the thirtieth of 


une, 1848—being the end of the next fiscal year—it is esti” 


mated that an additional loan of twenty-three millions of 
dollars will be required. This estimate is made upon the 
assumption that it will be necessary to retain constantly in 
the treasury four millions of dollars, to guard against con- 
tingencies. If such surplus were not required to be retain- 
ed, then a loan of nineteen millions of dollars would be 
sufficient. If, however, Congress should at the present 
Session, impose a revenue duty on the principal articles 
now embraced in the free list, it is estimated that an addi- 
tional annual revenue of about two millions and a half, 
amounting, it is estimated, on the thirtieth of June, 1848, to 
four millions of dol would be derived from that source ; 


source would be annually, for several years 
tween half a million and a million of ; 
required may be reduced by that amount 
these measures be the loan 
probably exceed eighteen or nineteen 


. 
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leaving in the treasury a constant surplus of four millions of 
dollars. ‘The loan proposed, it is estimated, will be suflicient 
to cover the necessary expeaditures, both for the war and for 
all other purposes, up to the thirtieth of June, 1848; and an 
amount of this loan, not exceeding one-half, may be required 
during the present fiscal year, and the greater part of the re- 
| mainder during the first half of the fiscal year succeeding. 
In order tiiat timely notice may be given, and proper meas- 


E CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


ures taken to effect the loan, or such portion of it as may | 


| be required, it is important that the authority of Congress to 


pay it off, at an earlier period, at its market value, out of 
any surplus which may at any time be in the treasury appli- 
cable to that purpose. After the establishment of peace with 
| Mexico, it is supposed that a considerable surplus will exist, 


of twenty years, as that for which the proposed loan may be 
contracted, in preference to a shorter period, is suggested, 
because all experience 
that loans are etiected upon much better terms upon long 
time, than when they are reimbursable at short dates. 

Necessary as this measure is, to sustain the honor and the 
| interests of the country, engaged in a foreign war, it is not 
doubted but that Congress will promptly authorize it. 

The balance in the treasury on the first of July last ex- 
ceeded nine millions of dollars, notwithstanding considerable 
expenditures had been made for the war during the montis 
of May and June preceding. But for the war, the whole 
publie debt could and would have been extinguished within 
a short period; and it was a part of my settled policy to do 
so, and thus relieve the people from its burden, and place 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


duce the public expenditures to that economical standard 
which is most consistent with the general welfare, and the 
pure and wholesome progress of our institutions. 

Among our just causes of complaint against Mexico, 
arising out of her refusal to treat for peace, as well before 


|| the extraordinary expenditures in which we have been 
|| involved. Justice to our own people will make it proper 
| that Mexico should be held responsible for these expendi- 


tures. 

Economy in the public expenditures is at all times a high 
|; duty which all public functionaries of the Government owe 
| tothe people. This duty becomes the more imperative ina 
| period of war, when large and extraordinary expenditures 
| become unavoidable. During the existence of the war with 
| Mexico all our resources should be husbanded, and no ap- 
| propriations made except such as are absolutely necessary 
|| for its vigorous prosecution and the due administration of 
\| the Government. Objects of appropriation which in peace 


| 





pensable for the public service, may, when the country is 
|| engaged in a foreign war, be well postponed to a future pe- 
| riod. By the observance of this policy at your present ses- 





|| applied to objects of pressing and urgent necessity, and thus 
| the creation of a corresponding amount of public debt may 
| be avoided. 


| cessary appropriations for the supportof Government should 
| be withheld, but it is well known that at every session of 
Congress appropriations are proposed for numerousobjects 
which may or may not be made, without materially affect- 
ing the public interests ; and these it is recommended should 
not be granted. 


on imports” not having gone into operation until the first of 
the present month, there has not been time for its practical 
effect upon the revenue, and the business of the country, to 
be developed. itis not doubted, however, that the just 
policy which it adopts will add largely to our foreign trade, 
and promote the general prosperity. Although it cannot 
be certainly foreseen what amount of revenue it will yield, 
it is estimated that it will exceed that produced by the act 
of 1842, which it superseded. The leading principles es- 
tablished by it are, to levy the taxes with a view to raise 
revenue, and to impose them upon the articles imported 
according to their actual value. 

The act of 1842, by the excessive rates of duty which it 
imposed on many articles, either totally excluded them from 
importation, or greatly reduced the amount imported, and 
thus diminished instead of producing revenue. By it the 
taxes were imposed not for the legitimate purpose of raising 
revenue, but to afford advantages to favored classes, at the 
| expense of a large majority of their fellow-citizens. Those 
aa in agriculture, mechanical pursuits, commerce, 

and navigation, were compelled to contribute from their 
substance to swell the profits and overgrown wealth of the 
comparatively few who had invested their capital in manu- 
factures. The taxes were not levied in proportion to the 
value of the articles upon which they were imposed ; but, 
widely departing from this just rule, the yoo taxes were, 
in many cases, levied upon articles of luxury and high 
price, and the heavier taxes on those of necessity and low 
price, consumed by the great mass of the people. It wasa 
system the inevitable effect of which was to relieve favored 
asses and the wealthy few from —— their just 
— for the support of Government, to lay the 
rden on the labor of the many engaged in other pursuits 
than manufactures. 

A system so unequal and unjust has been superseded 

the existing law, which imposes duties not for the benefit 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


complain if they shall be required to bear their just cS 
of the taxes for the support of ate. 
So far from it, it will be ved, by an examination of the 
existing law, that discriminations in the rates of duty im- 


and that the debt may be extinguished in a much shorter | 
period than that for which it may be contracted. The period | 


| make it be given at an early period of your present session. | 
| lt is suggested that the loan should be contracted fora period | 
of twenty years, with authority to purchase the stock and | 


both at home and abroad, has shown | 


may be deemed useful or proper, but which are not indis- | 


| sion, large amounts may be saved to the treasury, and be | 


It is not meant to recommend that the ordinary and ne- | 


The act passed at your last session “reducing the duties | 


| than one-third of the value of the imported article, and in 


| protection of even incidental revenue duties, our manufac- 


the Government in a position which would enable it to re- | 


as since the war so unjustly commenced on her part, are || 


| 








| capitalists, who have made, or shall hereafter make, their 


|| profits, will secure him against the danger of frequent 


|| favored classes to retain the unjust advant 
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posed, within the revenue principle, have been retained in 
their favor. The incidental aid against foreiga competition 
which they still enjoy gives them an advantage which no 
other pursuits possess; but of this none others will com- 
plain, because the duties levied are neeessary for revenue. 
These revenue duties, including freigats and charges, which 
the importer must pay before he can come in competition 
with the home manufacturer in our markets, amount, on 
nearly all our leading branches of manufacture, to more 


some cases to almost one-halfits value. With such advan- 
tages, it is not doubted that our domestic manutacturers will 
continue to prosper, realizing in well-conducted establish- 
ments even greater profits than can be derived from any 
other regular business. Indeed, so far from requiring the 


turers in several leading branches are extending their busi- 
ness, giving evidence of great ingenuity and skill, and of 
their ability to compete, with increased prospect of success, 
for the open market of the world. Domestic manufactures 
to the value of*several millions of dollars, which cannot find 
a market at home, are annually exported to foreign coun- 
tries. With such rates of duty as those established by the 
existing law, the system will probably be permanent; and 


| investments in manufactures, will know upon what to rely. 
The country will be satisfied with these rates, because the 
advantages which the manufacturers still enjoy result ne- 
cessarily from the collection of revenue for the support of 
Government. High protective duties, from their unjust 
operation upon the masses of the people, cannot fail to give 
rise to extensive dissatisfaction and complaint, and to con- 
stant efforts to change or repeal them, rendering all invest- 
ments in manufactures uncertain and precarious. Lower 
and more permanent rates of duty, at the same time that 
they will yield to the manufheturer fair and remunerating 


| changes in the system, which caunot fail ruinously to affect 
his interests. 
Simultaneously with the relaxation of the restrictive 
policy by the United States, Great Britain, from whose 
example we derived the system, has relaxed hers. She has 
modified her corn laws, and reduced many other duties to 
moderate revenue rates. After ages of experience, the 
| statesmen of that country have been constrained by a stern 
necessity, and by a public opinion having its deep founda- 
tion in the sufferings aud wants of impoverished millions, 
to abandon a system the effect of which was to build up 
immense fortunes in the hands of the few, and to reduce the 
laboring millions to pauperism and misery. Nearly in the 
| same ratio that labor was depressed, capital was increased 
and concentrated by the British protective policy. 

The evils of the system in Great Britain were at length 
rendered intolerable, and it has been abandoned, but not 
without a severe struggle on the part of the protected and 

es which they 

| have so long enjoyed. It was to be expected that a similar 

| struggle would be made by the same classes in the United 
States, whenever an attempt was made to modify or abolish 
the same unjust system here. The protective policy had 

| been in operation in the United States for a much shorter 
period, and its pernicious effects were not, therefore, so 
clearly perceived and felt. Enough, however, was known 
of these effects to induce its repeal. 

It would be strange if, in the face of the example of Great 
Britain, our principal foreign customer, and of the evils of a 
system rendered manifest in that country by long and pain- 
ful experience, and in the face of the immense advantages 
which, under a more liberal commercial policy, we are 
already deriving, and must continue to derive, by supplyin 
her starving population with food, the United States shoul 
restore apolicy which she has been compelled to abandon 
and thus diminish her ability to purchase from us the food 
and other articles which she so much needs, and weso much 
desire to sell. By the simultaneous abandonment of the 
protective policy by Great Britain and the United States, 

| new and important markets have already been opened for 
| our agricultural and other products; commerce and navi- 
tion have received a new impulse ; labor and trade have 
een released from the artificial tammels which have so 
long fettered therh; and to a great extent reciprocity, in the 
exchange of commodities, has been introduced at the same 
time by both countries, and grently for the benefit of both. 
Great Britain has been forced, by the pressure of circum- 
stances at home, to abandon a policy which has been upheld 
for ages, and to open her markets for our immense surpius of 
breadetufis ; and it is confidently believed that other Powers 
of Europe will ultimately see the wisdom, if they be not 
compelled by the pauperism and sufferings of their crowded 
population, to pursue a similar policy. 

ur farmers are more deeply interested in maintaining the 

| just and liberal policy of the existing law than any other 
class of our citizens. They constitute a e majority of 
our population ; and it is well known that when they pros- 
per, all other pursuits prosper also. They have heretofore 
not only received none of bounties or favors of Govern- 
ment, but, by the unequal operations of the protective policy, 
have been made, by the burdens of taxation which it im- 
eerets to contribute to the bounties which have enriched 
ers. 
When a foreign as well as a home market is opened to 
them, they must receive, as they are now receiving, in- 
creased prices for their products. They will find a readier 
for their wheat, flour, rice, In- 
r, cheese, and other articles, 
home market alone is inadequate 
of the immense of food 
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cient cause of this increased demand, and of increased 
prices, consists in the removal of artificial restrictions here- 
tofore imposed, is deemed to be equally certain. ‘That our 
exports of food, already increased and increasing beyond 
former example, under the more liberal policy which has 
been adopted, will be still vasily enlarged, unless they be 


icy, cannot be doubted. 
ting interests will be enlarged in a corresponding ratio with 
the increase of our trade is equally certain; while our mam 
ufacturing interests will still be the favored interests of the 
country, and receive the incidental protection afforded them 
by revenue duties; and more than this they cannot justly 
demand, 

Jn my annual message of December last, a tariff of rev- 
enue duties based upon the principles of the existing law 


was reconunended, and I have seen no reason to change the | 


opinions then expressed. In view of the probable benef 
en effeets of that law, I recommend that the policy estab- 
lished by it be maintained. 


fair trial, would be inexpedient and unwise. Should de 
fects in any of its details be ascertained by actual expe 
rience to exist, these may be hereafter corrected; but until 
stich defects shall become manifest, the act should be fairly 
tested, 

itis submitted for your consideration whether it may not 


be proper, as a war measure, to impose revenue duties on ; 


some of the articles now embraced in the free list. Should 
it be deemed proper to impose such duties, with a view to 
raise revenue to meet the expenses of the war with Mexico, 
or to avoid to that extent the creation of a public del, they 


may be repealed when the emergency which gave rise to | 


thei shall cense to exist, and constitute no part of the per- 
manent policy of the country. 
The act of the sixth of August last, “ to provide for the 


* better organization of the treasury, and for the collection, 


‘safekeeping, transfer, and disbursement of the public rev- 
*enue,” has been carried into execution as rapidly as the 
delay necessarily arising out of the appointment of new offi- 
cers, taking and approving their bonds, and preparing and 
securing proper places for the safekeeping of the publie 
money, would permit. It is not proposed to depart in any 


respect from the principles or policy on which this great | 


measure is founded. There are, however, defects in the 
details of the measure, developed by ite practical operation, 
which are fully set forth in the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, to which the attention of Congress is invited. 
these defects would impair to some extent the successful 
operation of the law at all times, but are especially embar 

rassing when the country is engaged in a war, when the ex- 


penditures are greatly increased, when loaus are to be effect | 


ed, and the disbursements are to be made at points many 
hundred imiles distant, in some cases, from any depository, 
and a large portion of them in a foreign country. The mo. 
difications suggested in the report of the Secretary of the 


‘Treasury are recommend: d to your favorable consideration. | 


In connexion with this subject, I invite your attention to 


the importance of establishing a branch of the mint of the | 


United States at New York. Two-thirds of the revenue 
derived from customs being collected at that point, the de- 
mand for specie to pay the duties will be large ; anda branch 
mint, where foreign coin and bullion could be immediately 
converted into American coin, would greatly facilitate the 
transaction of the public business, enlarge the circulation of 
gold and silver, and be, at the same time, a safe depository 
of the public money. 

The importance of graduating and reducing the price of 
such of the publie lands as have been long offered in the 
market at the minimum rate authorized by existing laws, 
and remain unsold, induces me aguin to recommend the 
subject to your favorable consideration. Many millions of 
acres of these lands have been offered in the market for 
more than thirty years, and larger quantities for more than 


ten or twenty years; and being of an inferior quality, they | 
must remain unsaleable for an indefinite period, untess the | 


price at which they may be purchased shall be reduced. To 


place a price upon them above their real value is not only | 


to prevent their sale, and thereby deprive the treasury of 


any income from that source, but is unjust to the States in | 


which they lie, because it retards their growth and increase 
of population, and because they have no power to levy a 
tax upon them as upon other lands within their limits, held 
by other proprietors than the United States, for the support 
of their local governments. 


The beneficial effects of the graduation principle have | 


been realized by some of the States owning the lands with- 
in their limits, in which it has been adopted. They have 
been demonstrated also by the United States acting as the 
trustee of the Chickasaw tribe of Indians in the sale of their 
fands lying within the States of Mississippi and Alabama. 
The Chickasaw lands, which would not command in the 
market the minimum price established by the laws of the 
United States for the sale of their lands, were, in pur- 
suance of the treaty of 1834 with that tribe, subsequently 
offered for sale at graduated and reduced rates for limited 
periods. The result was that large quantities of these 
lands were purchased, which would otherwise have 
temained unsold. The lands were disposed of ut their real 


value, and many persons of limited means were enabled to | 
purchase small tracts, upon which they have settled with | 


their families. ‘That similar results would be produced by 
the adoption of the graduation policy by the United States 
in all the States in which they are the owners of large bodies 
of lands which have been long in the market, cannot be 
doubted, Tt cannot be a sound policy to withhold large 
quantities of the publie lands from the use and occupation 


of our citizens, by fixing upon them prices which experi- | 


ence has shown they will not command. On the contrary, 
it is a wise policy t afford facilities to our citizens to be- 
come 

their o' 


\, instead of being the tenants and dependants of 
others. 


If it be apprehended that these lands, if reduced in 


price, would be secured in large quentities by speculators | 
or capitalists, the sales may be restricted, in limited quan- | 


tities, to actual settlers, or persons purchasing for purposes 
of cultivation. 


It has but just commenced to | 
operate ; and to abandon or modify it wifhout giving ita | 


owners, at low and moderate rates, of freeholds of | 
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Re port of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


In my last annual message I submitted for the consid- [ 


eration of Congress the present system of managing the 


|! mineral lands of the United States, and recommended that | 


| they should be brought into market and sold, upon such 


|}, terms and under such restrictions as Congress might pre- | 
|, seribe. By the actof the eleventh of July last, “ the reserved | 
checked or prevented by a restoration of the protective pol- | 
That our commercial and naviga- | 


‘and Arkansas and ‘Territories of Wisconsin and Lowa,’ 
were authorized to be sold. 
operation, to “ lead mines and contiguous lands,” 
A large portion of the public lands containing copper and 
| Other ores is represented to be very valuable, and [ reeom- 
mend that provision be made authorizing the sale of these 
lands, upon such terms and conditions as their supposed 
| value may, in the judgment of Congress, be deemed advisa- 
ble, having due regard to the interests of such of our citizens 
as may be located upon them. 
it will be important, during your present session, to estab- 
lish a territorial government and to extend the jurisdiction 
and laws of the United States over the Territory of Oregon. 
Our laws regulating trade and intercourse with the Indian 
tribes east of the Rocky Mountains, should be extended to 
the Pacific Ocean; and for the purpose of executing them, 
and preserving friendly relations with the Indian tribes 
within our liants, an additional number of Indian agencies 
will be required, and should be authorized by law. The 


legislative authority. [twill be proper, also, to establish a 
surveyor general’s office im that territory, and to make the 


| necessary provision for surveying the public lands, and |! 


bringing them into market. As our citizens who now reside 


in that distant region have been subjected to many hard- | 


ships, privations and sacrifices in their emigration, and by 
their improvements have enhanced the value of the public 


mended thatliberal grants be made to them of such portions 
of these lands as they may occupy, and that similar grants 
or rights of preémption be made to all who may emigrate 
Uiither within a limited period, to be prescribed by law. 

The report of the Sceretary of War containa detailed in- 
formation relative to the several branches of the public ser- 
vice connected with that department. The operations of 
the army have been of a satisfactory and highly gratifying 
elaracter. 

I recommend to your early and favorable consideration 
the measures proposed by the Secretary of War for speedily 


| filling up the rank and file of the regular army, for its greater || 


efficiency in the field, and for raising an additional force to 
serve during the war with Mexico. 

Embarrassment is likely to arise for want of legal pro- 
| visiou authorizing compensation to be made to the agents 
employed in the several States and Territories to pay the 

revolutionary and other pensioners the amounts allowed 

them by law. Yourattention is invited to the recommenda- 

tions of the Secretary of War on this subject. These agents 

, incur heavy responsibilities and perform important duties, 

and no reason exists why they should not be placed on the 

sane footing, as to compensation, with other disbursing 
officers. 

Our relations with the various Indian tribes continue to 

be of a pacifie character. ‘The unhappy dissensions which | 


have existed among the Cherokees tor many years past || 


have been healed. Since my last annual message impor- | 


‘lead mines and contiguous lands in the States of [inois || 


The act is confined, in its | 


establishment of custom-houses, and of post offices and post || 
rouds, and provision for the transportation of the mail on || 
such routes as the public convenience will suggest, require 


lands in the neighborhood of their settlements, it is recom- | 


Senate & Ho. or Reps. 








| and thirty-nine miles; an increase of transportati 

| one million seven hundred and sixty-four Sena” i 
|| hundred and forty-five miles, and the establishmen; of 
|, four hundred and eighteen new post offices. Contracy. 
| OFS, postmasters, and others, engaged in this branch of 
_ the service, have performed their duty with energy ang 


| faithfulness deserving commendation. For many interest. 
| ing details connected with the operations of this estabiisi. 
|, ment, you are referred to the report of the Postmaster Gey. 
|| eral; and his suggestions for improving its revenues are 
| recommended ae rose favorable consideration. I repeat the 
| Opinion expressed in my last annual Message, that the busi- 
| ness of this department should be so regulated, that the rey. 
| enues derived from it should be made to equal the expendi- 
, tures; and it is believed that this may be done by proper 
| modifications of the present laws, as suggested in the report 
of the Postmaster General, without changing the present 
rates of postage. 
| With full reliance upon the wisdom and patriotism of 
| your deliberations, it will be my duty, as it will be my 
| anxious desire, to coSperate with you in every constitutiona} 
| effort to promote the welfare and maintain the honor of our 
common country. JAMES K. POLK, 
} 





Wasuineton, December 8, 1846. 
eee enenne 


REPORT ON THE FINANCES, 


! Treasury DEPARTMENT, 

1| December 9, 1846. 

| In obedience to the ‘Act meenemary to the 
act to establish the Treasury Department,” the 
|, undersigned respectfully submits the following re- 
|} port: 

|| The receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year 
| ending the 30th June, 1846, were as follows: 
RECEIPTS AND MEANS. : 
| From customs..........s00 ++ e+ + $26,712,667 87 
| 


| From sales of public lands..........0,+++0+ ++ -2)694,452 48 
| From miscellaneous SOUrCES. .......00eeeeeeeeees 92,126 71 


eee eee eee 


Total receipts... ..cecseecccccsccecces ecogtoo,247 06 
|, Add balance in the treasury Ist July, 1845......7,658,306 2 


\} papeciense 
Total Means. ......ccccccsccscccecseceddgldl pus 2 
|, The expenditures during the same fiscal year 

\ amounted to the sum Of. ......seeee. eee +e 20,031,114 W 
i oe 


| 
} 
| 





Leaving a balance in the treasury on the Ist 
July, 1846, (as appears in detail by accom- 
panying statement A,) Of....... +0054 +++ ++9,126,439 08 








The estimated receipts and expenditures for the fiscal 
year ending 30th June, 1847, are as follows: 
RECEIPTS, VIZ: 


| From customs, Ist quarter, by actual returns 
| of the coljeetors....... tteceneeesecens oe eG 6,153,825 38 
| For 2d, 3d, and 4th quarters, as estimated. ....21,681,904 62 





Total from CUSTOMS. 0.65 06.006 eres ee 087,835,731 00 


tanttreaties have been negotiated with some of the tribes, || From sales of public lands .........+++.++++++ «3,400,000 00 


| by which the Indian title to large tracts of valuable lanc 
within the limits of the States and Territories has been 
extinguished, and arrangements made for removing them to 
\\ the country west of the Mississippi. Between three and 
|| four thousand, of different tribes, have been removed to the 
| country provided for them by treaty stipulations, and 
arrangements have been made for others to follow. 

In our intercourse with the several tribes particular atten- 
tion has been given to the important subject of education. 
The number of schools established among them has been 
increased, and additional means provided, not only for 
teaching them the rudiments of cducation, but of instructing 
them in agriculture and the mmechanie arts. 

I refer you to the report of the Secretary of the Navy for 

|| a satisfactory view of the operations of the department 

under his charge during the past year. It is gratifying to 
|, perceive, that while the war with Mexico has rendered it 
|; necessary to employ an unusual number of our armed ves- 
|| sels on her coasts, the protection due to our commerce in 
other quarters of the world has not proved insufficient. No 
|, means will be spared to give efficiency to the naval service 
|} in the prosecution of the war; and I am happy to know 
|| that the officers and men anxiously desire to devote them- 
| selves to the service of their country in any enterprise, 
however difficult of execution. 

l recommend to your favorable consideration the propo- 
sition to add to each of our foreign squadrons an etiicient 
sea steamer, and, as especially demanding attention, the 
| establishment at Pensacola of the necessary means of re- 

pairing and refitting the vessels of the navy employed in the 
| Gulf of Mexico. 

There are other suggestions in the report which deserve, 

'| and, I doubt not, will receive, your consideration. 
|| ‘Phe progress and condition of the mail service for the 
past year are fully presented in the report of the Postmaster 
| General. The revenue for the year ending on the thirtieth 
| of June fast amounted to three million four hundred and 
_ eighty-seven thousand one hundred and ninety-nine dollars. 
which is eight hundred and two thousand six hundred and 
| forty-two doliars and forty-five cents less than that of the 
preceding year. The payments for that department du- 
ring the same time amounted to four million four 
thousand two hundred and ninety-seven dollars twenty- 
two cents. Of this sum five hundred and ninety-seven 
thousand and ninety-seven dollars and eighty cents have 
been drawn from the treasury. The disbursements for the 
year were two hundred and thirty-six thousand four hundred 
and thirty-four dollars and seventy-seven cents less than 
| those of the precding year. While the disbursements have 
} been thus diminished, the mail facilities have been en- 
larged by new mail routes of five thousand seven hundred 


From miscellaneous sources...... +602 ++++e++++- 100,000 00 





| Total receipts, exclusive of treasury notes and 
| MOORE. <ss occ cvcnseneedcocnperespcecrencopedaghiayenn OD 
| From treasury notes under the 
act of 22d July, 1846......... «$5,000,000 00 
From loan under the same act ...5,000,000 00 
————_—— 10,000,000 00 
Add balance in the treasury Ist July, 1846..... .9,126,439 08 





| 
| 


| Total means as estimated,........... + .50,462,170 08 


| 
EXPENDITURES, VIZ: 
The actual expenditures for the 
| Ist quarter, ending 30th of 
i es 1846, (as appears 
|| in detail by the accompanying 
statement B,) amount to... .14,088,661 27 
| The estimated expenditures for 
| the public service during the 
otherethree quarte m 
| Ist October, 1546, to of 
June, 1847, are as follows, 
viz: 


| Civil list, foreign intercourse, 
| i moo eerere earns: 5,310,022 62 
1m: r, including volun- 

en tine 
Fae ee gan.769 38 

ing m beg gaesones 

: ‘ 1,643,772 18 
PORIING cs an ensguecsarsaseng bq 2 62 
Interest on the public debt and 

treasury notes.............. 1,036,986 8% 
Rede on of the residue of 

the loan of 184] .........+.+. 3,000 00 
Treoeery neue See ose et 

outstanding and payable 

when presented........... 430,183 97 
Naval Ranecs cine: ee 


*55,241,219 08 





ilies Ist Jul 
Riyeat Of exponeanes, OFR RANE, TF 8: somaas 


‘The estimated receipts, means, and expenditures for the 
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commencing the Ist July, 1847, and ending 30th 











val year : 
tne, 1848 are ae es tial $28,000,000 00 || ed to the duty, in order that the revenue should be |} 
From Cates of pull Sed aa eee me 3,900,000 00 | raised from such imports. If this is not done, and | 
peer miscellaneous SOUFCES..........6.000+ 100,000 00 | the duty is to go into operation at a much later {| 
aa basen 60 || period, the tax will operate as an enhanced price || 
Tee een tar key ee ee 0) | to the consumer, without producing a correspond- || 
Deduct deficit 0 Pe a asp ae ‘____ || ent revenue. The stock now on hand, and that || 


qotal means for the service of the fiscal year . would be imported forthwith—namely, of coffee | 
ending June SOU, 1848.....+-.++eeeerevees $27,220,957 99 || from Cuba and St. Domingo, and some other ports, || 
|, and of tea in part from the bonded warehouses of |, 
REPENRETURS A, | Europe—coming in free of duty in anticipation of |) 

The expenditures dufing the same period, as estimated | the law, would contribute nothing to the revenue || 
by une covers aeereneen State, Treasury, War, Navy, || of the country, whilst the price of the stock on 
and Postmas Be — || hand here, as well as that thus brought in free of |) 
The balances of former appropriations w hich d aceatl lacs i ao dien th 
will be required to be expended in this || duty, would augmented nearly in the same pro- | 
vent 724.284 31 || portion as if the duty had actually gone at once || 
permanent and indefinite appropriations,... _ 4,340,144 72 | into effect. A delay, then, in imposing this duty || 
Bpecific appropriations asked for this year.. 41,717,355 48 '| on tea and coffee, whilst it would tax the consumer | 
Total estimated expenditure.............. $45,781,784 51 || for several years nearly as much as if the duty || 
————_ | were imposed at once, would, during that whole || 


eee EEO R EHR H ERR E Ree eRe E Ee 








This sum is composed of the following particulars : 
(ivi) list, foreign intercourse, and miscelia- 
NEOUS vcccccccccccccccccsvesvecsersscens s 


| period, bring very little revenue into the treasury. | 
6.044.399 a9 | Such a delay, then, would only enable a few indi- 
, ‘3% 


pent GUUGN Uva Waaceve sb'sce anus odeensieds 6,370,213 25 i viduals to amass large fortunes at the expense of || 
VOIUMUCETS.. 04 se veceeeeeees se vesosonse suse 17,932,331 00 || the people. Such has been the almost uniform || 
Fortifications, ordnance, arming militia, &c. otantane 00 || effect of the postponement of the operation of laws | 
ra tpepartmeat.. Jcciiuicsslsacits Ea46.ang 00 || imposing new or additional duties, of which the | 
Naval catabliaWORONE...sccccccsscsscccvcces 9,004,727 74 | examples are numerous under the tariff of 1842, || 
Interest On PUbLC MODE... 22. se eeereeereees 1,408,344 72 || as also preceding laws. The reduction of the loan || 





+45,781,784 51 || from twenty-three to nineteen millions, together | 
Deduct total means for the service of the fiscal >” || with the imposition of this duty on tea and coffee | 


Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Senate & Ho. ov Rers. 





i 
'| brought into the country, and ought to be subject- || paid into the treasury on account of the five mil- 


lion loan, which, in pursuance of the public notice 
hereto annexed, (marked FF,) was negotiated at 
SiX per cent, interest, under the act of the twenty- 
second July last, either at par, or, as was the case 
for a small portion, above par. The sum paid and 
entered on the books of the Register of the Treasu- 
ry was, on the first of December last, $3,461,600. 
The payments are still progressing, the stock bear- 
ing interest only from the date of the actual deposite 
of the money in the treasury. 

In the same table will be found a statement of 


| the public debt of every description, principal and 


interest, due by the Umited States, including loans, 
treasury notes, &c., amounting, on the first of De- 
cember last, to $24,256,494 60; of which $17,788,- 
799 62 was contracted before the fourth of March, 
1845; leaving the whole debt incurred since that 
date $6,467,694 98, embracing $320,000 of the 
Mexican treaty indemnity debt assumed by Con- 
gress at its last session. 

At the date of the repeal of the tariff of 1842 the 
revenue was declining. The receipts under it into 
the treasury were less by the sum of $815,444 83 
during the last fiscal year, terminating on the 30th 
June, 1846, than the receipts during the fiscal year 
ending on the 30th June, 1845. ‘That this decline 
was progressive, and arose from the prohibitory 
character of the specific duties, is proved by the 
table hereto annexed, (marked G,) from which it 


year ending June 30, 1848........s0eesee00s 27,220,957 99 || towards meeting the payment, will, it is conceived, || appears that, for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 
. ———— || make a difference in the terms on which the loan || 1844, the excess of revenue produced by specific 
Esco of expenditures over means Ist July, $18,560,826 Sa || can be effected, which, in the period of twenty || over ad valorem duties was $81,860 74; whereas, 
ee ae ete Te Bers Ae Eevee ae —————_ || years, would save a large amount of the tax to the || during the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1845, the 
This excess is based on the assumption that the || people of the United States; whereas, if no such | ad valorem exceeded the specific duties $1,737,- 
whole amount of five millions is outstanding of || duty is imposed, and, as a consequence, a loan for || 379 57, and during the last fiscal year the ad va 
treasury notes authorized by the act of 22d July, || & sum so large as twenty-three millions, without | lorem exceeded the specific duties $2,663,534 94 
1846, under a renewed authority now requested to || this additional revenue, must be made during a | As the specific duties, in their practical operation, 
be conferred by Congress to issue the same; but || period of war, uncertain in its duration, and at- || were becoming every day more prohibitory, the 





as the whole amount cannot be outstanding at the 





\| tended with heavy expenditures, judging of the || 


revenue under the tariff of 1842 must have con- 


same time, on account of the number of notes can- 
celled before a new note is issued, the excess of 
expenditures over means, on the Ist of July, 1848, 
should be estimated at nineteen millions of dollars, 
which will cover all expenditures, including that of 
the war, if continued up to that date. 

[tis important at all times, as shown by uni- 
form experience, but especially in a period of war, 
to keep a balance of at least four millions of dollars || 
in the treasury, in order to supply the mint and || 
branch mints with bullion for coinage, and foreign | 
coin for reecoinage, as also to be enabled at all 
times to pay the .public creditors at every point, |! 
both in and out of the ceuntry, with punctuality |) 
aid despatch. Although, then, the actual deficit 
on the 30th of June, 1848, might not exceed nine- 
teen millions of dollars, the necessity of having a 
surplus of four millions in the treasury at all times 
requires thata loan of twenty-:hree millions should 
be authorized, unless additional revenue is raised 
by some new provision of law. As one of the 
means of augmenting the revenue, it is proposed 
that Congress shall authorize a duty of twenty-five 
per cent. on tea and coffee, which it is estimated 
would reduce the loan required to nineteen millions 
of dollars, 

Annexed (marked C) is a table of the imports 
of tea consumed in the United States, and also of 
coffee, from 1821 to 1846. It will be perceived 
that the imports of tea, being 16,891,020 pounds, 
consumed in the United States for the last fiscal 
year, amounted to the value of $3,983,337; and of 
coffee, being 124,336,054 pounds, being of the 
value of $7,802,894, making an aggregate of $11,- 
186,231,—a duty of twenty-five per cent. on which 
would yield an annual revenue of $2,946,557 75. 









| 


! 
| 
| 
| 
! 
; 
| 


| 


future by the past, the Government may be sub- || tinued to sink so rapidly as soon to have caused a 


| jected to a serious loss in negotiating the loan, or | great deficit, even in time of peace, and thus have 


involved in embarrassments alike injurious to the || required ultimately a resort to direct taxes or ex- 
credit and honor of the country. || cises to support the Government. 

In negotiating for so large a sum as nineteen or | The duties collected at the ports of Baltimore, 
twenty-three millions in time of war, with heavy || Philadelphia, and New York, during the first five 
expenditures, uncertain in their duration, all ex- || days of December, 1846, under the new tariff, 


perience, at home and abroad, proves that a loan || 
for a long term will save a large amount to the || 
treasury, compared with one of shorter date; and || 
it is believed tha 


amount to $416,802 97; and, during the first five 
days of December, 1845, under the old tariff, to 
$208,374 50. This rate of augmentation it is not 


t in this case the loan should be || supposed wil} continue; but that the revenue from 
for a period of twenty years, reserving the power, || duti 


duties this year will reach the amount estimated 


conferred -” existing laws, to purchase the stock |, now, and in my report to the Senate of the 16th of 


at the market price at any prior date, when our | 
uished as soon as pennies and long before its | 
maturity, if practicable. 


short loan are, to some extent, combined. The 
first half of the loan should, it is thought, be nego- 


only as the money may be needed; and the re- 
mainder, if wanted, should be negotiated some 
time during the succeeding summer or fall, pay- 
ments only to be made also in this case as the 
money may be required, so that no larger sum 
may be borrowed, in any event, than may be de- 
manded by the wants of the Government. 

In compliance with the proviso of the first sec- 
tion of the act of the tenth of August last, a full 


statement is herewith communicated (marked D) | 
of all treasury notes paid under the provisions of | 


that act, amounting on the first of this month, to 
$17,446 31. 
Table E, hereto annexed, shows the payments 





In this way, under ordi- || 
| nary circumstances, the advantages of a long and || the provisions of the law of the 6th of August last, 


July last, at $27,835,731, is, for the reasons there- 


| means may permit, so that the debt may be extin- || in stated, fully believed. — 


| 8 


Herewith are transmitted the regulations (mark- 
| ed H) adopted by this department in obedience to 
| establishing the constitutional treasury. It will be 
| perceived, by reference to these instructions, that 


| tiated early in the spring, payments being required || this department has proceeded to carry into full 


| effect the intentions of Congress in the enactment 
| of this law, and the rules established in relation to 
treasury drafts have rendered it impossible that 
they can ever be converted into a circulating me- 
dium. The bill, however, is defective in some of 
its details. No appropriation is made by tlie law 
| for the payment of the salaries of the assistant 
treasurers, or the additional salaries of the treas- 
| urers of the mint, nor for the compensation of the 
examining agents authorized by the law, and 
whose services are so necessary under its provis- 
ions for the security of the public money. The 
provision for incidental expenses is wholly inade- 
quate. The number of clerks, also, is insufficient 


made since the 4th of March, 1845, of the princi- || to transact the public business under the provisions 
| pal and interest of the public debt up to the firstof || of this law, and, it is thought, ought to be aug- 
| the present month. The amount of principal thus || mented from ten to twenty—more than five times 
paid was $1,680,605 02, and of interest $1,528,- || the latter number having been required to transact 
042 62; making an aggregate of public debt paid || the same business when these moneys were kept, 
since the 4th of March, 1845, of $3,208,647 64, of | transferred, and disbursed by the banks. No ade- 
which (except the sum of $513,600) the whole || quate security is provided by law for the safety 
amount consisted of debt, or interest upon debt, |, of the public money in the hands of disbursing 
incurred before the 4th of March, 1845. agents; and whilst transfers are required to be 

Statement F, hereto annexed, shows the amount | made from place to place of specie, no appropria- 
of treasury notes issued under the provisions of the |, tion is made by this law to »ay the expenses of 
act of the twenty-second of July last, being a total these transfers, or to enable Cnns agen to 
, Of $3,853,100; of which the amount of $1,766,450 || pay the public creditors at all times places 


After making a full allowance for decreased con- 
sumption on account of the duties, the additional 
annual revenue from this source might be safely 
estimated at $2,500,000. 

This duty, however, would be rendered nuga- 
tory, in part, for several years, unless it were 
inposed during a very early period of the session, 
end to go into effect at a time not later, if possible, 
= the Ist of January next. Between that date 
‘nd Some time early in the spring, large importa- 
tions of tea, and o some eae of coffee, are 
>see pengeniepspeneesielecsepenentinieen tenella ttanlacicannmeitntee 








“The sum of for supplying deficiency in revenue ' bore an interest of one mill per cent. on every hun- || with and despatch. The powers of 
Utne Pantages, $275,000 for postages of Congress and Exec- |i deed dollars, and $2,086,650 an interest of five and || this dep in relation to that portion of the 
United States for Bh oS aE te Deutrien of we | two-fifths per cent. per annum. public moneys which must be paid on the other 
iu the above sum, In the same statement will be found the amouzt |, side of the Atlantic, or in any foreign country, 
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through the medium of agencies existing, or to be 
created there, and by the operation of foreign bills 
of exchange, are not sufficiently defined by law. |: 
This authority, which experience has shown to be | 
necessary at all times, is now rendered of the 
highest importance by the payments and disburse- 
ments required to be made in so many portions of 
the Republic of Mexico, and many of them so dis- | 
tant from any depository. The great object in | 
these cases would not be to circulate paper among | 
our troops in Mexico, but to facilitate the obtain- 
ing and transferring specie there for circulation, 
through the operations of foreign exchange, on 
terms highly advantageous to the Government. 
It being the anxious desire of this department, 
even for beneficial purposes, never to exercise any 
doubtful powers, the propriety of some more clear 
and adequate provisions on this subject is submitted 
to the enlizhtened consideration of Congress. 

In connexion with the amendments proposed to 
the bill organizing the constitutional treasury, far 
the most important would be the establishment of | 
a branch of the mint of the United States at the 
city of New York, to perform, among its other 
functions, the duties appertaining to a depository 
of the public money. During the period of more | 
than half a century, the mint and branch mints 
have had deposited with them about one hundred || 
and sixteen millions of gold and silver bullion and || 
coin, no portion of which has ever been lost to the | 
Government; and as two-thirds of our whole rev- 
enue is collected at the city of New York, a branch 
there would place beyond all hazard the security |) 
of the public money, and at the same time greatly 
enlarge the circulation of gold and silver. For the | 


reasons stated in my last annual report, foreign || 


gold coin will not, to any extent circulate as a cur- | 
rency among the people. It is necessary that this , 
coin should receive the American stamp, by re- | 
coinage at our own mint, into eagles, half and | 
quarter eagles, in order to enable it to pass into 
general circulation. When we consider the vast | 
amount of foreign coin that is brought into the || 
city of New York, through the operations of busi- | 
ness as well as of the custom-house there, as also || 
by emigrants from abroad, the importance of con- 
verting all this at once there into American coin 
can scarcely be over-estimated. If the specie || 
now flowing within our limits remains in foreign | 
coin, it may find its way, not into circulation, | 
but into the vaults of the banks, where it might 
be made the basis, as often heretofore, of bank | 
and paper expansions, and, if so, ruinous revul- 
sions could not fail to ensue. It is important to 
all the great interests of the country, but espe- 
cially to manufacturers, that the currency should 
not be redundant or depreciated, and excessive 
imports of foreign merchandise brought as a con- 
sequence into the country. In connexion with the | 
constitutional treasury, a branch of the mint at | 
New York would be most useful in converting the | 
foreign into American coin, encouraging thereby 
its circulation among the people, instead of triple || 
and quadruple issues of bank paper. 1 
We are beginning to realize the benefits of the | 
new tariff, many imports having been warehoused | 
in anticipation of the new duties, and some already ! 
paid, By free interchange of commodities, the | 
foreign market is opened to our agricultural pro- 
ducts, our tonnage and commerce are rapidly aug- 
menting, our exports enlarged, and the price en- 
hanced; exchanges are in our favor, and specie is 
flowing within our limits. The country was never 
more prosperous, and we have never enjoyed such | 
large and profitable markets for all our products. | 
This is not the result of an inflated currency, but 
is an actual increase of wealth and business. | 
Whilst agriculture, commerce, and navigation, 
released from onerous taxes and restrictions, are 
thus improved and invigorated, manufactures are | 
not depressed, The large profits of manufacturers 
may be in some cases somewhat diminished, but | 
that branch of industry, now reposing more on its ‘| 
own skill and resources, is still prosperous and 
progressive. New manufactories are being erect- 
ed throughout the country, and still yield a greater 
profit, in most cases, than capital invested in other | 
pursuits, 4 | 
Commerce between nations is but an exchange | 
of their respective products, specie liquidating only 
the oceasional fluctuating balances, and cannot | 


long be maintained to any great extent by sales |! 
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for specie only. Thus, if England opens her mar- 
kets to our products, whilst we exclude by high 
duties most of the fabrics she would sell in ex- 


change, her specie would rapidly diminish, and | 


such a commerce must languish and decline. 


She | 


might still, from necessity, purchase a portion of | 


our 
irresistible from exhausted means would soon 
compel her to reduce the purchases and price, and 
thus diminish the balance demanded from her in 
specie. ‘Io maintain, then, permanently, a pro- 
fitable commerce with England, the barriers must 
be broken down on both sides; her corn laws re- 
pealed, and our duties reduced, so as to permit an 
exchange of her fabrics for our products. With 
high duties on our part, we could realize but little 
ene advantage from the repeal of her corn 
aws. Such high duties would continue in force, 
as against our farmers, the British corn laws, 


| nearly as effectually as though they had never 


been repealed. Before the repeal of those laws, 
the advocates of our protective policy conceded 
that, if England would open her markets for our 
breadstuffs and provisions, we should receive her 
fabrics in exchange. Now her markets are thus 
opened to these products, and the friends of a pro- 
tective tariff, abandoning their former position, 
would still arrest by high duties the exchange of 
English fabries for our breadstuffs and provisions. 


_ If the reduced duties are continued on both sides, | 
| 80 as to permit a reciprocal interchange of com- | 
modities, the foreign market now opened for our | 


breadstufls and provisions must be maintained. 
Our farmers now have and must retain our 
home market, with or without the tariff, because 
breadstuffs and provisions cannot profitably be 
imported here. ‘The few diverted from farming to 
manufactures by a high tariff bear no comparison 
in number with the people of the world, whose 
markets are lost in whole or in part by high du- 
ues. Nor is it chiefly the farmers, but the mer- 
chant, the ship-builder, and ship-owner, the sea- 
man, and the thousands of laborers in the marts 
of our foreign commerce, that furnish much the 
larger portion of those who are driven by a high 
tariff from existing pursuits into manufactures; 
and consuming, as they all did, our own bread- 
stuffs and provisions, as well before as after this 
change of their pursuits, no additional market is 
thereby secured to the farmer. Indeed, there is 
an absolute loss, in so far as the machinery of the 
manufacturer, which consumes no breadstuffs or 
provisions, is substituted for the manual labor en- 
gaged in agriculture, commerce, and navigation. 
The number of manufacturers would not be in- 


| creased (if increased at all) more than one-tenth 


by the difference between the tariff of 1842 and 
that of 1846; and of that tenth more than one-half 
would not have changed from agricultural pursuits. 
In the mean time, when commerce and navigation 
flourish under low duties, a larger number of con- 


| sumers of breadstuffs and provisions are diverted 


to those pursuits from agriculture than would be 
driven from it into manufactures by high duties. 
Nothing, then, is gained in a home market to the 
farmer by high duties, whilst the markets of the 
world are lost or diminished. The population of 
the world is now one thousand millions, increas- 
ing at the rate of not less than ten millions per an- 
num, with but little augmentation anywhere of 
breadstuffs and provisions, except in our own 
country; yet our farmers are asked to abandon 


| this immense market in the vain attempt to create 


an adequate home market by sacrificing agricul- 
ture, commerce, and navigation, for the benefit of 
manufactures. 

Experience is against the protective policy. In 
England, after a long trial and ruinous results, it 
is abandoned, and here, under the tariff of 1842, 
the price of breadstuffs and provisions fell, and 
have now risen with the reduction of duties and 
the opening of a foreign market. From a long 
peace, Europe is becoming so densely populated, 


| that her poorer soil, and more uncertain climate, 


afford a less adequate supply of food from year to 


_ year for her rapidly increasing population. Under 


a system of low duties and a reciprocal interchange 
of commodities, it will be the interest, not only of 
Great Britain, but also of most of the continent of 
Europe, to take a larger supply of food from us; 
but by arresting this exchange of their fabrics for 
our products, it becomes their interest, and in fact 


roducts; but a necessity equally stern and | 
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: markets 
elsewhere, and also, by extraordinary means and 


high governmental bounties, to drive capital jn, 
agriculture there, to supply the wants of their 
pies unable to purchase our products, for which 
y high duties, we demand payment in specie, |; 
we receive the fabrics of Europe in exchange fo, 
our products, it will be their interest to encoura 
and enlarge that commerce, and it must go on rap. 
idly augmenting, until our country becomes the 
granary for Europe, ard our.export there of food 
shall even exceed that of cotton, great as that is 
destined to be under a system of low duties. Wj:, 
this enlargement of our exports will come a cor. 
respondent increase of our imports, and a greg, 
augmentation of the revenue of the Governmen 
and of the prosperity of the people. There wij 
be a greater number more profitably engaged jp 
agriculture, commerce, and navigation. The jp. 
creased number and prosperity of those classes, 
constituting four-fifths of the whole people, wiij 
enable them greatly to extend their purchases; and 
the manufacturers, by the increased ability and 
means of our own people, will derive, in a series 
of years, a greater benefit than by destroying the 
ability of their customers, by excluding their prod. 
ucts from the foreign market, and depriving them 
to that extent of the means to purchase at home or 
abroad. If the ship-builder constructs and the 
navigator freights more vessels; if the farmer selis 
more breadstuffs and provisions, and the planter 
more cotton and at better prices; if the merchant 
transacts a larger and more prosperous business; 
if the seamen increase in number and receive bet. 
ter wages; if the working classes employed in con- 
nexion with trade in our American marts of foreign 
commerce are increased and rendered more pros- 
perous, they must all be enabled to purchase more 
of our own manufactures and at better prices, Un- 
der such a system of reciprocal interchange of com- 
modities with all the world, the great city of New 
York would become (what she now is for the States 
of this Union) the great mart for the commerce of 
the various nations of the earth. Located nearer 
the centre of the commerce of the world than any 
European city, she would go on augmenting, until 
she had surpassed them all, and within her own 
limits and suburbs would afford a larger home 
market for our breadstuffs and provisions than the 
whole number whom a protective tariff would drive 
from agriculture to manufactures. Such would be 
the effect on New York as a market for breadstuifs 
and provisions, whilst New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and our other great commercial mars, 
would move onward in an accelerated progress, 
augmenting the demand for agricultural products 
as well as for foreign and domestic manufactures. 
This is the true method of building up a home 
market for the products of all our industry. This 
is the most equal, just, certain, and permanent, as 
well as the most effectual and comprehensive pro- 
tection and encouragement, not only of manufac- 
tures, but also of agriculture,.commerce, and navi- 
gation, and the labor connected with every branch 
of American industry. Table I (hereto annexed) 
shows that the aggregate value of cotton, rice, 
wheat, rye, Indian corn, oats, and barley, was, 0n 
30th July, 1846, under the old tariff, $493,331 ,906, 
and on the 1st Decomber, 1846, when the new tariff 
went into effect, $609,287,565; making an aggre- 
gate differencs in the price of $115,955,659. |tis 
true that the failure oF. certain crops in Great Brit- 
ain and the continent has to some extent aff 
prices; but then there are opposing causes, such 
as the enormous freight, low exchange, &e., 
which, in the absence of reduced duties, must 
have kept the prices on the 30th July and Ist of 
December more nearly the same. If, however, 
but sixty millions be added by the new tariff to 
the value of the products of agriculture and the 
profits of commerce and navigation, more than 
one-half would be employed in purchases of do- 
mestic fabrics, which, in the absence of ihose aug 
mented means and profits, could not have found 4 
market at fair prices at home or abroad. Whilst 
vast sums have been and still are being sugeeee. 
by the construction of railroads, canals, and othet 
improvements to transport our products to our 
great seaboard cities, when they reach a 
points, the farmer and planter, instead of finding 
the ocean as a highway, prepared to carry their 
crops free of all toll or tax to all the world, met 
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ihe laws of their own Government closing in whole | the benefit of another. But, by opening all the ' value. As to frauds, our merchants and public 
or in part that highway to those markets for their | markets at home and abroad to all our people en- | officers are as familiar with the foreign as with the 
joduets, by heavy duties on neariy all the fabrics | gaged in every pursuit, agriculture, commerce, | home price current. The duty being assessed on 
‘hat can be sold in exchange. — ' manufactures, navigation, instead of being antag- || each cargo in proportion to its value at the port of 
The labor employed in agriculture, commerce, |, onist intereste, would soon all be united and har- | exportation, that value being governed by the price 
and navigation, 18 as much American labor as that | monized in advancing together the public welfare. at the one port from which the shipment was made, 
engaged in manufactures, with less of machinery | Such a taviff must soon satisfy all classes and all || is much more easily ascertainable than the home 
as a substitute. As you depress these three great i branches of industry, placing this great question || value, which is different in nearly all our sep on 
interests, the demand for workmen in those pur- || ona permanent basis, taking it, as well as all the || cities. No apprehensions are entertained by this 
quits 18 diminished. The labor thus deprived of | pursuits of business, out of the arena of politics, | department of imposition by fraudulent invoices or 
employment 18 thrown into the power of the man- || and out of the struggle to advance or depress rival || false valuations. It is fully believed that a system 
ufacturers, and must enable them to bring down |, political parties or aspirants. So long as it is || of fair and honest valuation can and will be estab- 
wages to the lowest point which will afford a || sought to advance particular branches of industry | lished by increased vigilance at home and abroad, 
scanty subsistence; whereas, if agriculture, com- |, at the expense of others by high duties, the tariff || by making one custom-house and one set of ap- 
merce, and navigation, are improved, as the result | will be a source of never-ending political agitation; || praisers a check upon the other—thus establishing 
of Jow duties, there must be increased competition || rendering uncertain all the pursuits of business; |) uniformity throughout the Union, and finally sub- 
and demand for labor, and its wages must be en- | defying all calculation as to the investment of capi- | jecting the whole to supervision here under the 
hanced. t i tal; fluctuating with every election; and rising or || immediate direction and superintendence of this 

The home market can never be sufficient for our | falling with the successive elevation or downfall of | department. It is believed that the aggregate rev- 
rpidly increasing agricultural products; but it is || political parties. No tariff ever can be perma- || enue under the new tariff, exceeding that under the 
for all our manufactures, and for a vast amount) nent which forces the American people. for the || old, will demonstrate that the Government has not 
besides, which is imported yearly from abroad. || benefit of any class or portion of them, to buy or || lost by fraudulent invoices or false valuations under 
Let us enlarge the market for our own manufac- || sell only in such market as may be prescribed by |, the system of duties ad valorem, and that the duties 
tures at home, by removing taxation and restric- || law. Such a system, although it might for a time || will be collected according to the actual value of 
tions from agriculture, commerce, and navigation, | obtain a transient victory, cannot ultimately and || the imports; which it is not pretended, nor was it 


th 


amd, with augmented means, those engaged in | permanently be sustained by the American people. 


these pursuits will furnish a larger and better home || 





The British corn laws and our tariff of 1842 


| minimum or specific duties. 


designed that they should be under a system of 
It is respectfully sub- 


market for our manufactures, than they can ever | were identical in principle, although applicable to || mitted that the new system, so just and equal in 


derive in a series of years by diminishing the prof- || different imports. In England, the effect was, by | 


its of other pursuits by high duties and onerous | 
restrictions. The great body of American con- 
sumers, not engaged in manufactures, are the cus- | 
tomers of the manufacturer, and to affect injuriously |; 
the means of those who purchase, must eventually || 
diminish the profits of those who sell the manu- || 
factures. By extending our own commerce, agri- || 
culture, and navigation, by increasing the profits || 
of those engaged in those pursuits, by relieving || 
them from heavy taxes, and opening to them un- || 
restricted exchanges with all the world, a far larger || 
and better and more permanent, and eventually || 
more profitable home market, will be secured to |; 
the manufacturers, than any they can ever derive || 
fom diminishing the means of their customers || 
engaged in other pursuits. When the farmer and |} 
planter, the merchant and navigator, are most 1 
prosperous, they will purchase more of American || 
ss well as foreign manufactures. In this manner || 
labor, untaxed and unrestricted by legislation, will || 
find its way into the most natural channels and |, 
prosperous pursuits, and the aggregate wealth of || 
the whole nation will advance most rapidly. Thus, || 
whilst a large and profitable market, not dependent || 
on legislative bounties or restrictions or taxes, will | 
be built up at home for our own manufactures, |) 
the foreign market for them will be extended by | 
freer exchanges. The export of our manufactures || 
last year amounted in value to $9,569,349, which 
must go on rapidly~augmenting under a more lib- | 
eral commercial policy. Such of our manufac- |; 
tures as, from dheis interior location or other || 
causes, do not require high duties, constituting far | 
the larger portion of the whole, are especially | 
greatly injured by the protective system; and the | 


} 








higher the duties the greater the resulting injurious || fabrics for which they can be exchanged. 


effects. They’are injured both in the home and | 
foreign market. The injury arises in the home | 


market by diminishing the means of their custom- || but for revenue only, are still imposed in England; 
ers here to purchase their fabrics; and they are || but if our present commercial policy is maintained 
injured in the foreign market by restrictions upon || 
the exchanges there of their exports of home man- | 
ufactures for foreign imports. Under a system of || 
low duties, all our exports would be greatly aug- 1 
mented, and we should export largely, not only || stricted exchanges. 


breadstuffs, provisions, cotton, rice, and tobacco, | 
but also, in time, sugar and molasses, and ulti- | 
mately large quantities of wool and hemp, as well | 
& manufactures of wool, hemp, and cotton. Al- | 
ready Indian corn has become a new article of 
export, and in time, by a system of liberal ex- 
changes with all the world, iron would take its 
place on our list of exports to foreign countries. | 
Itis as unwise and unjust as it is repu t to 
equal rights and republican principles, to force, by 
legislation, any class of the community to buy 
from or sell only to another. High duties are 
equivalent to a legislative resolve that the farmer 
shall buy and self only in. the home market, and 
not to any extent in any of the other markets of 
the world. Such a system necessarily brings into 
conflict the interests of the various classes com- 
posing the Union, and one class is depressed for 


cultural products at the expense of manufactures. 


the corn laws, to build up a home market for agri- | 


Here, the effect was, by protective duties in favor 
of manufactures, to impair the market abroad for 
our surplus agricultural products. In England, it 
was called the protection of agriculture; here, the 
protection of manufactures. In England, the blow 
was aimed at manufactures; here, the injury was | 
inflicted on agriculture, commerce, and navigation. | 
To build up an adequate home market here for | 
our vast and rapidly-augmenting agricultural pro- 
ducts, by taxes on the exchange of our exports in 
foreign markets, was as impossible as it would be 
to establish a sufficient home market for British 
manufactures by the corn laws. Manufactures | 
are the great British exports, and agricultural pro- | 
ducts the chief American exports; and any restric- 
tion upon the exchanges of either in the foreign | 
market, to which exports must always look for a | 
purchaser, must be disastrous in its effects. The | 
ruinous consequences of the protective system 
having been proved in England by her own most || 
enlightened statesmen, and demonstrated by ex- | 
perience, it has been surrendered there by most of | 
those who sustained it heretofore, under the lead || 
of its own former most able and distinguished ad- || 
vocate; and now, when it has failed abroad, after || 
reducing millions there to want and misery, we | 
are asked, after its overthrow there and here, to || 
reéstablish at home the condemned and abandoned | 
British protective policy. At the very time when ] 
| 


the markets of Great Britain are opened to our || 
products by the ee of her corn laws, we are |, 
desired to prevent their operation in favor of those || 
products by high or prohibitory duties on the only || 


There yet remains tobacco, one of our important | 
staples, on which heavy duties, not for protection, | 


here, it is not doubted that even on this article the || 
present high duties will be reduced, with the pro- | 
gressive advance there and throughout the world || 
of the more liberal and enlightened system of unre- | 

| 


It is believed that the tariff of 1846 will vindicate | 
itself by its results; that it will furnish more reve- 
nue than the act it superreded, and more rapidly | 
advance the business and prosperity of the whole | 
country. The duties are imposed only for revenue | 
to support the Government, to bring money into | 
the treasury, and not to enhance prices or to ad- 
vance particular classes or pursuits at the expense 
of others. The duties are assessed on all imports | 
in exact proportion to their value, and not accord- 
ing to the system of specific duties and minimums, | 
by which the per cen of taxation invariably | 
rises as the value of the article is depressed, and 
sinks as it rises in value, thus uniformly discrimi- 
nating in favor of the wealthy few, and against the 
toiling millions. No adequaie reason has ever 
been advanced why all duties should not be im- 
posed on all articles in proportion to their real 


all its purposes, should have a fair trial. Even 
those who oppose it as erroneous, ought to desire 
that it should be fairly tried. If it fails, as they 
believe, it can then be abandoned, and the old sys- 
tem restored; but if the new tariff succeeds, as is 
the confident belief of this department, it will be a 
triumph of justice and of equal rights, reflecting the 
highest honor on our free institutions. 

It is remarkable that all the able and philosophi- 
cal writers on this great question, both in Europe 
and America, unconnected with party or polities, 
and influenced only by a regard for truth and the 


| best interests of all nations, have long and faithfully 
| advocated the great doctrine of free exchanges, 
| even when the practice of Governments was op- 


posed to their views; and they now enjoy the high 
satisfaction of seeing what they regarded as axio- 
matic truths incorporated into the policy of the two 
greatest Powers of the world, and moving onward 
to the great and final victory of universal peace and 
unrestricted commerce. 

A copy of the instructions for carrying into ef- 
fect the new tariff is hereto annexed, marked J. 

In connexion with the finances, the suggestions 
made in my last annual report in regard to the re- 
duction and graduation of the prices of the public 
lands in favor of settlers and cultivators, are again 
respectfully submitted to the consideration of Con 
gress, as a certain means of augmenting the reve 
nue. The public lands now subject to sale at pri 
vate entry exceed one hundred and forty millions 
of acres, a vast portion of which, long in market, 
is wholly unsaleable at existing rates, but would, 


| if reduced and graduated, find many purchasers at 


lower rates. The sales in the Chickasaw cession 
in the States of Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennes- 
see, establish the fact that the application of the 
principle of reduction and graduation rapidly aug- 
ments the proceeds of the sales. The addition to 
the wealth of the nation in the augmented value of 


| these lands, as well as the crops that have been al- 
| ready raised upon them, cannot be less than thirty 


millions of dollars. This district, having been 
sold for the benefit of the Chickasaws, is the on! 
one of the lafd districts in the new States to whic 


'| the ere of reduction and graduation has been 


a ied, and the result has proved the beneficial 
effects of this great measure, both as a means of 
augmenting the revenue and increasing the public 
welfare. 

By a communication from the General Land 
Office (hereto annexed, marked K) it appears that 
the quantity of public lands in that cession is 
4,316,925 acres, of which 3,681,309 have been 
sold. The ave rice realized in less than nine 
years, up to the of June, 1845, was ninety- 
one cents per acre: the lands being subject to sale 
by the treaty the first year at $1 racre; the 
second year at $1 per acre; the third year at 50 
cents per acre; the fourth year at 25 cents per acre; 
the fifth and all succeeding years at 12} cents per 
acre. This is a lower price and a much more 
rapid reduction than was to the 


vee: in 
public lands; and yet this district, in which the 
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sales were made in the same manner (except the’) issued by this department to carry into 


raduation) by the United States as other public | 
ae. has commanded a larger proportional sum 

in the same period than any other land district in 

the United States. It also appears, by the official 

report from the Commissioner of the General Land 

Oilice, that if the whole of the public lands in each 
of the land districts of the several new States of | 

the Union had been sold within the same period, 
at the same rates, there would have been a saving | 
2 to this Government, including interest at six per || 
P cent, on its revenue from public lands, of $61,990,- | 
BY 657. But few of these lands were purchased for | 
speculation, but (as the entries show) chiefly by | 

settlers and cultivators, distinguished for enter- 
rise and industry, as well as for moral worth and |) 
intelligence; and whilst contributing largely in mo- || 
ney from the sales, have added many millions of || 
r dollars to the aggregate wealth of the nation in the || 
i improvement and cultivation of these lands. If a || 
graduation bill, in the form in which it passed the || 

Senate on its return from the House during the 

lust session, should become a law, it would in- 

crease the revenue from the public lands from half 

« million toa million of dollars per annum; and, 
if adopted, together with the proposed duty on |, 
tea aa cottee, the loan might be safely reduced to | 
eighteen millions of dollars. If, however, the prin- | 
ciple of graduation applied to the Chickasaw ces- | 
sion were adopted as regards all the public lands, |, 

it would increase for many years the revenue from 
that source, as proved by the data presented in the || 
table before referred to, several millions of dollars |; 
per annum. 
It is believed that the sales at the prices reduced |) 
and graduated should be confined to limited quan- | 
tities, sold only for settlement and cultivation. In | 


a 





UNG : 


i 4 this manner, whilst the aggregate wealth of the i 

a navon and revenue of the Government are any I 

a. 4 augmented, the wages of labor must be enhanced, || 

4 by affording to our working classes and the indus- 

, 4 trious poor certain means, whenever a reduction || 
‘ of their wages shall be proposed, of purchasing || 
: homes for themselves ~ families, at the reduced || 

. rates to be established in relation to the public || 


Jands by the graduation bill. 

Some augmentation of the revenue might be 
produced by removing several onerous restrictions || 
in the preémption law, and especially by extending | 
its just and salutary provisions to the unsurveyed 
land to which the Indian tide has been extinguish- 
ed. By returns from the General Land Office up | 
to the Ist of November last, it appears that whilst 
the surveyed lands not yet offered at public sale, 
to which the preémption principle now extends, 
amounted to 15,665,441 acres, the unsurveyed, to || 
which the Indian title has been extinguished, |; 
amounted to 92,060,572 acres; the opening of which | 
BS to preémptions could not fail to augment the reve- | 


I Ot or 
on a ll 
ee ee ee ee ee 


ee ae 


. nue. It would carry thousands of settlers upon |, 
these lands in advance of the surveys as well as 
= the sales, who would desire to purchase the farms 
i occupied by them; the existence of which would 
re give increased value to the remaining lands, and || 
4 Targely augment the proceeds of the sales. Whilst | 


the measure would thus increase the revenue, it | 
would secure homes to those enterprising and patri- || 
otic settlers who move in advance into the wilder- || 
ness, extending the blessings of civilization, diffu- 
sing the influence and advancing the progress of | 
republican principles, and soon adding State after | 
State to the American Union. 
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to the revenue by authorizing the sale of that 
poruon of the public lands containing copper 
and other ores, whilst the measure would more 
rapidly develop the resources of this valuable re- 


extend the protepnee system to the unsurveyed | 
lands to which 


eS gion, and at the same time convert into owners 
nS and proprietors those who now occupy the relation | 
 f of tenanis to the Federal Government as a land- | 
ee lord. i 
a If Congress, at an early period of the present | 
; : session, would impose the proposed duty on tea 
a 7 and coffee, reduce and graduate the price of the 
ie public lands in favor of setters and cultivators, || 


e Indian title has been extin- || 


fs guished, and authorize the sale of that portion of || 
ae the public lands containing copper and other valu- | 
i able ores, the loan might safely be reduced from | 
ie twenty-three to seventeen millions of dollars. 
; Annexed are copies (marked L) of instructions 
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effect the 
act of the sixth of August last, establishing the 
The large majority by which 
this law was passed, and the highly benefictal re- 
sults already accomplished, clearly indicate that it 
may be regarded as a part of the settled policy of 
the country. ‘That it would have been more ad- 
vantageous if there had been no limit to the time 


, for retaining goods in the warehouse, is the belief 


of this department; but the measure having been 
adopted in its present form as a compromise of 
conflicting opinions, no recommendation is submit- 
ted to disturb that compromise, It is believed 
that, hereafter this great measure will vindicate 
itself so clearly by its results, that amendments 
may be obtained by very general consent at a future 
period. Both as a means of augmenting revenue, 
and of increasing the commerce and prosperity of 
the country, it is a mostimportant measure. Un- 
der its beneficial influence, our own great commer- 
cial cities will soon rival, and ultimately surpass, 
the largest marts of European commerce, augment- 
ing most rapidly the wealth and business of the 
whole country. Important as it is to agriculture, 
commerce, and navigation, manufactures also will 
derive from itin a series of years great advantages. 
The benefits in augmented means accruing to those 
concerned in agriculture, commerce, and naviga- 
tion, arising from the warehouse bill, will enable 
them to purchase more of our own manufactures, | 
whilst that interest will not be so seriously aflected 
as it has been by auctions and forced sales of foreign 
merchandise. Most of these goods, ander the 





| warehouse bill, will wait'in store for a purchaser, 


instead of forced sales in our market, because the 
goods cannot be warehoused. As this bill will 
also render our great commercial cities immense 
marts of assorted cargoes, where merchants from 
all the world will eventually come to seek a sup- 
ply, our own manufactures will often be bought as 


| a part of those assorted cargoes by purchasers that 


never would have been found in the absence of 
such a system. 

In Liverpool and its suburbs ‘the number of 
bonded warehouses is estimated at five hundred, 


_and in London and other parts of the British em- 
| pire at many thousands. These immense struc- 


tures, stretching along their fine docks and mighty 
basins, a single warehouse often covering many 
acres of ground, and storing throughout the year 


| assorted cargoes of several hundred millions of 
| dollars in value, invite to these marts the merchants 
, and commerce of the world. 
| of the great means by which England has built up 


Indeed, this is one 


her vast commerce; and for a long series of years 
her whole people, whether for or against protec- 
tion, acknowledge the important benefits of this 
system. Here the advantages would ultimately 
be sull greater, inasmuch as our chief commercial 
cities are already nearer than those of Europe to 


| the centre of the territory, population, and com- 
' merce of the world, and are destined, at no distant 


day, to be brought still nearer, when the waters of 
the Atlantic and Pacific shall be united at the Mexi- 
can isthmus, which, combined with our posses- 
sions on the Pacific, would revolutionize in our 
favor the commerce of the world, and more rapid- 
ly advance our greatness, wealth, and power, than 


| any event that has occurred since the adoption of 


the Constitution. 
It is deemed important that our revenue laws 


No inconsiderable addition could also be made 1 


| should be extended to Oregon, not only as a means 
of collecting duties there, but also to defeat any 
| effort that might be made from Asia or elsewhere 
|| to intreduce foreign merchandise free of duty into 
| Oregon, now acknowledged to be a part of the 
, Union, and then claim the right under the Consti- 
|| tution to bring such articles from Oregon, exempt 
| from duty, into any other part of the Union. Two 
| collection districts might perhaps be conveniently 
established, the one near the mouth of the Oregon 
river, and the other at or near Puget’s Sound, 
| With a system of liberal donations of tracts of 
| land in Oregon, sufficient for farms to setuers and 


emigrants, this highly interesting portion of the 


Union would soon contain a considerable popula- 
tion; and, near and convenient as it is to Asia, its 
commerce would rapidly increase, and large reve- 
nues accrue to the Government. 

Much time and attention have been given by 


_ this department to the highly important subject of 
\Pour light-house eee  Gungnens under 
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| examined with great care the relative ady 
|| of the reflecting lights and of the refracting op 
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its supervision. In the month of June, j,4- 
Lieutenants Thornton A. Jenkins and Rich 
Bache, of the navy, were detailed by the Na 
Department to visit, under instructions from, th 
Treasury, some of the principal European ligt ‘ 
houses, as well as our own. Having completed 
their examination before the close of the last s 

sion of Congress, they communicated the reeuk 
to this department in a most able and interesting 
report, containing full and valuable informa, 

upon this subject. Accompanying this report me 
a most able “— from Mr. Leoner Fresne| i 
distinguished Secretary of the Board of Ligh. 
houses in France. That paper, together With the 
report from this department, were communicated 
to Congress on the Sth of August last. Having 


An tages 


lens apparatus, no doubt is entertained of the yas, 
superiority of the latter, as furnishing a light more 
brilliant as well as more economical. In the rs. 
port of this department on this subject, on the bth 
of August last, the organization of a board, wit). 
out any expense to the Government, to consist of 
the Fifth Auditor, the Superintendent of the Coast 
Survey, two naval officers, two engineer officers 
(one a military, the other a topographical eno}, 
neer,) and a secretary, who might be a junior oj. 
cer of the navy, was recommended as the most 
efficient means of combining that information pos- 


|| sessed by no one person in regard to coasts and 


channels, the wants of navigation, the location and 
construction of the light-houses, the mechanical 
principles involved in lighting, which would enable 
this department to render the whole system more 
useful and economical. 

The coast survey and the light-house system, 
the ware-house bill and the ad valorem revenue 
tariff, are all great, efficient, and cooperative instru- 
ments in giving to our own country advantages 
over all others as competitors for the commerce of 
the world. 

The survey of the coast of the United States 
has made rapid and satisfactory progress during 
the past year. This department has watched with 
great interest the gradual nomen of the plan 
for extending the survey to all sections of the 
coast, and it has, in suecessive years, sanctioned 
the estimates for this important object. Those 
now presented by the superintendent are in pur- 
suance of the policy which has received the ap- 
proval of the department, and of two successive 
Congresses. The plan is recommended by econ- 
omy, and the rapidity with which the fruits of the 
work are realized in the production and circulation 
of maps and charts of different parts of the coast. 
The highly interesting exploration of the gulf 
stream, which has proved so important and suc- 
cessful a part of the work, has been attended with 
the loss of one of the most valuable assistants in 
the survey, and an ornament to the profession to 
which he tonged: Lieutenant George M. Bache, 
of the navy, commanding the coast-survey brig 
Washington, was, with ten of the petty officers 
and seamen of the vessel, swept from the deck in 
the hurricane of the 8th of September, never to re- 
gain the ship. The surviving officers have borne 
cheerful testimony to the coolness and ability 
which he displayed on this trying occasion; and 
the execution, after he had perished, of the lsst 
order which he had given, was the means, under 
Providence, of saving the lives of those under his 
command. This department has united with that 
of the navy in recording these opinions, as also in 
expressing a strong val of the conduct of the 
surviving officers and crew of the Washington, 
who, in the midst of the most extreme danger, 
preserved perfect coolness and effective discipline, 
and finally succeeded in bringing the wreck into 
port. 

Having now presented, in regard to the subjects 
intenand ae its supervision by the two Houses of 
Cc , the views of this department, it is gratl- 
fying to know that to them belongs the power 
correct ail its errors, and, under the guidance _ 
all-wise and gracious Providence, to advance 
the great interests, the honor, welfare, and glory, 
of our beloved country. 


R. J. WALKER, 
Secretary of the Treasury: 
Hon. Joun W. Davis, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
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gepoRT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


| and skill scarcely excelled in the history of mili- 


War Department, December 5, 1846. 


Sir: In conformity to established usage, | have | 
the honor to submit to you the annual report upon 
the several branches of the public service confided _ 
to this department. ; 

The accompanying statements of the Adjutant | 
General will show the number, description, and 
distribution of the troops which have been in ser- || 
vice during the past year. For the want of full | 
aod recent returns the enumeration is not so accu- || 
rate as could be desired. | 

Previous to my last annual report, the largest | 
part of our regular force had been concentrated at || 
Corpus Christi, under the command of General i 
Taylor, for the protection of Texas; and in March || 
last, pursuant to instructions from this department, | 
he moved forward, to be in a situation more effect- | 
ually to execute that purpose, to the left bank of | 
the Rio Grande, where he arrived about the end 
of that month, selected a position for the army || 
opposite to Matamoros, and proceeded to strengthen | 
it by the erection of necessary field works, at the || 
same time establishing a depét of supplies at Point |! 
Jsabel, about thirty miles distant in his rear, and | 
near the coast. | 

Notwithstanding the object of this movement of | 
our troops was made known, and all intention of || 
doing more than peaceably to occupy the territory || 
of Texas was disavowed, soon after the arrival of || 
the army on the Rio Grande a hostile feeling began || 
to be manifested by the Mexican forces stationed | 
on the opposite bank of that river, and on the 24th | 
of April the Mexican General, Arista, informed || 
General Taylor that ‘he considered hostilities || 
commenced, and should prosecute them.’’ On| 
the same day a detachment of our dragoons, sent | 
up the left bank of the river to observe the move- | 
ment of the Mexican forces, became engaged with | 
a large body of these troops, and after a short 
alair, in which some sixteen were killed and 
wounded, was compelled to surrender. 

After this occurrence, there could no longer be | 
adoubt that the Mexican authorities had design- | 
edly changed the relation of peace between the 
two countries into a state of actual war. General 
Taylor, availing himself of the authority vested in || 
him by your direction, called on the Governors of || 
Texas and Louisiana for four regiments of volun- 

{ 


j 








teers from each State, to be sent forward with the 
least practicable delay. In the meantime, owing 
to the seareity of provisions for the army encamp- 
ed opposite to Matamoros, and being apprehen- 
sive that the enemy would endeavor to cut off the 
communication with the depot whence supplies 
were drawn, the General, leaving a part of his 
foree to defend his intrenched camp, (Fort Brown,) 
moved with the rest of his army to Point Isabel. 

| 





After securing his supply train, he commenced his 
return march on the 7th of May, and on the next 
day encountered the enemy in considerable force 
at Palo Alto, where an action ensued, which was | 
obstinately contested by the enemy from two 
o'clock in the afternoon until nearly dark, when 
the Mexican army was finally driven, with im- 
mense loss, from the field. The American force 
engaged in this action was 2,288. That of the 
themy, as admitted by their own officers taken 
prisohers, amounted to six thousand regulars, to- 
gether with a considerable irregular force. 

On the next day the enemy was again met seven 
miles in advance, at Resaca de la Palma, where he 
Was drawn up in equal force, with the advantage 
of positions judiciously selected by himself. Here 
thother action ensued, in which the enemy was 
“ignally defeated, and driven across the Rio Grande 
vith still greater loss, leaving a large amount of 
‘unitions and baggage of every description, which 
fell into our possession, His loss in killed, wound- 
td, and missing, in the two engagements, has been 
tslumated at one thousand men. ‘ 

During the absence of General Taylor with a 
me of his force from Fort Brown, that post was 

mbarded by the enemy’s batteries from the 


4th to the 9th of May. 

Of these gallant achievements it is not necessary 
© speak more in detail, as the official accounts 
wre laid before Congress at the last session, 

hey are considered every where in our own coun- 
by, and admiteed abroad, te be examples of courage 
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tary operations—refiecting the highest credit alike | that occasion, which are herewith transmitted. * ss ay 

| upon the officers and soldiers who participated in | A plain narrative of their deeds is their best eu- Se 
_ these memorable actions. | logy. eX. 
For several successive years, this department || It is gratifying to learn that in the scenes at —. 


| had asked authority to prepare a ponton train, but 


| river, and taking military possession of the city || withouta price. The nation has to lament a severe 
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ports of the officers in subordinate command on 


| Monterey, where the bravery and conduct of our 


| army were subjected to the severest tests, the vol- 
remote that no provision therefor had then been || unteers, who were with the advancing columoa, 


made; and for want of means of pursuing theenemy || bore a prominent part, and entitled themselves to 
across the river, the commanding general was |) an equal share in the honor and glory of the 
unable to avail himself, to the utmost extent, of the |! achievement. ‘ 

advantages of these decisive victories; and it was Neither at Monterey nor on the banks of the 
not till the 18th that he succeeded in crossing the || Rio Grande were our brilliant successes gained 


the prospect of having use for it seemed to be so 


of Matamoros; which was, on his approach, | loss in officers and men. Many gallant spirits 
hastily abandoned by the Mexican troops, leaving \ there sealed their devotion to their country with 
behind them a considerable supply of ordnance |! their blood; they fell in the honorable discharge of 
and public stores. | their duty, leaving a name which, whenever and 
As soon as it became known at this place that | wherever mentioned, will be the theme of praise im 

Mexico had commenced hostilities, Congress re- || by their grateful countrymen. i 
cognised the existence of war between the United || “In fulfilment of the terms of capitulation, the ‘ 
States and that republic, and on the 13th of May | city, fortifications, cannon, munitions of war, and ; 
authorized the President to accept the services of | all other public property, with certain exceptions 

volunteers, not to exceed 50,000. Under this act, | were surrendered to our arms. . 





requisitions were immediately made upon the |; On receiving General Taylor’s despatches an- eee 
Governors of the States of Arkansas, Mississippi, || nouncing the terms of capitulation, he was in- 2 tee 
Alabama, Spe. Tennessee, Kentucky, Mis- || structed to give the requisite notice that the armis- s Pees 
souri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and ‘Texas, for a |! tice, which was made subject to the ratification of Pt 
volunteer force equal to twenty-six regiments, || the respective Governments of the belligerent »" * 
amounting in all, with a battalion from this Dis- || forces, would cease at once, and that each party b 
rict and Maryland, to about 23,000 eflective men, || would be at liberty to resume and prosecute hos- ho ae 
to serve for the period of twelve months, or to || tilities without restriction. Hobie tg 
the end of the war. ‘This call was responded to || The advance column under Brigadier General Ae 
in a prompt and patriotic manner, and the force || Wool, about 1400 strong, destined for Chihuahua, oe] * 
duly organized and sent forward to the points of || commenced its march from San Antonio de Bexar ‘ i, 
destination with the least practicable delay. Much || on the 29th of September, and was followed in a gt oa 
the largest portion of it was designed to coéperate | few days thereafter by the rear division of equal 5 ee 
with the regular army under General Taylor, then || number. By the last advices from that officer, a oe he 
on the Rio Grande. After establishing his base of || copy of which accompanies this report, it appears eit 


operations on that river for several hundred miles, | that the column under his command had crossed 
he moved into the enemy’s country in the direc- | the Rio Grande, peneirated the department of ae 
tion of Monterey, in the department of New Leon. | Coahuila to within thirty miles of Santa Rosa, ett Mar 


. ‘ ; ; cad : i 
Another portion was concentrated, under General | and was pursuing its route to Chihuahua in the ‘ 1m 
Wool, at San Antonio de Bexar, for a movement | direction of Monclova. Satisfactory, though not eh a 
pe esbons and — yet from - || official, information has just been received that he Geos 

tate of Missouri assembled at Fort Leavenworth, | entered Monclova on the 3ist of October, without eres 
© Sea were . a hundred regular troops, | resistance, and was received in a friendly manner hen " 
an expedition to Santa Fé, under General Kearny. | by the inhabitants, [ae 29 
Owing to the great difficulty in providing the || “On the 30th of June, Brigadier General Kearny, He cae 
meee of penener ven pense - er a a \| with the force under his command, amounting, in ivbekes 
as that concentrated on the Nio Grande; to the |) > wits 
ae herd ae ld ‘ . ; | all, to about 1600 men, regulars and volunteers, Me a8 
vessity awing all those supplies from the || moved from Fort Leavenworth upon Santa Fé, boi eas 


United States—the enemy’s country being desti- || where he arrived, after a march of eight hundred 
tute of them; to the unusual freshets which retard? || and seventy-three miles, on the 18th of August, 
ed the rogress of boats on the river, and to the | and took military possession of New Mexico 
impracticability of the land route for wagons at |, without resistance. 




















C The Mexican forces, about 

that time, arrangements for the movement upon || 4,000 in number, which had been collected néar ‘ 
Monterey from Matamoros, by the way of Ca- |) that city under the late Governor, “Armijo, to op- 
margo, the route selected by the commanding || pose his progress, dispersed on the approach of : | 
general, were not completed until the latter part of | our troops, and the Governor himself fled with a ct a oa 
August, when a column, consisting of about 6,000 | small command of dragoons in the direction of = Ws 
regular and volunteer troops, commenced a for- || Chihuahua. Under the apprehension that the force tt 
ward movement by brigade upon Seralvo, and || which left Fort Leavenworth in June might not be ; 
thence upon Monterey, before which place it ar- || sufficient fully to effect the purpose of the expe- ie 
rived on the 19th of September. |, dition, which was, if found practicable, to pass on att 

On approaching Monterey, our army saw before || to California after conquering and securing New . 
them a city strong in natural defences, and made || Mexico, General Kearny was authorized to organ- he 
much more so by works of art, with a citadel pro- || ize and muster into service a battalion out of the a Sas 
tecting it on one side, and fortified heights on an- || emigrants which were on their way to California Se ge 
other; the avenues to it guarded by fortresses, well || or Oregon. This has been done, and also one 5 reas 
armed, and fully manned, and every house a strong- | thousand additional volunteers from Missouri were fica 4 
hold. Thus strong in position, with more than || sent on as reinforcements, and to augment his dis- ‘hye 
forty pieces of artillery, skilfully placed for de- || posable force for California; but they had not lak 2 
structive resistance, well might its defenders exult || joined General Kearny when he departed for that - ; i . 
in their fancied security, and defy their assailants. Hi country. After making the necessary arrange- i 3 Ws 
Here, the valor, skill, and heroism, which had || ments at Santa Fé, consequent on the military oc- + Poet 
recently shone so conspicuous on the well-fought || cupation of New Mexico, General Kearny moved ger 
and victorious fields of Palo Alto and Resaca de Ja || with part of his force to the villaze of Tome, about : Brig 
Palma, were to be put to another and a severer || one hundred miles down the Rio Grande. The ay. 
trial. The attack was commenced on the 2lst, and || inhabitants not only at Santa Fé, but throughout ere be; 
continued through the two successive days. The || the whole of this department, are represented to jae 
enemy was assailed in his fortified positions; his || be well satisfied with the change which had t#ken me 
batteries captured; his fortresses one afier another || place, and the General reports that there can-no wd é 
carried ; at length, dispossessed of most of his lonane be apprehended any organized resistance ee 
defensive works, and more than half of the city,he | to our troops im that territory. oe 
solicited terms of capitulation, and liberal terms With a regular force of about three hundred ae 
were granted. : | dragoons, leaving orders for a part of the volun- ak 

No better justice can be done to the merits of || teers to follow, he commenced his march from 
the officers-and soldiers who participated in the |) Santa Fé for California, intending to proceed down 
+ st scape dong the three mmnes days before || the Rio Grande about two hundred aim thence : 

onterey _ 8 presented in the perspicuous | tu strike across to the Gila, and to move down that i 
desgaseh of Major. General. Toylor, and in the re, | iver near to ite mouth, then across the Colorade dig 
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to the Pacific, where he hoped to arrive about the 
last of November. After proceeding about one 
hundred and eighty miles on his route, he was met 
by an express from California, sent by Lieutenant 
Colonel Frémont. On learning the condition of 
things in that quarter, and deeming that an addi- 


tional force would not be required in California, he | 


directed most of that with him to return to Santa 
Fé. Selecting about one hundred men to accom- 
pany him, he continued on his route. The prompt 
and energetic manner in which General Kearny 
has conducted to a successful termination a very 
difficult and distant enterprise is worthy of high 
commendation. 

lor various reasons it was deemed important 
that military occupation should be taken of Cali- 
fornia. Early attention was given to this subject. 
Afier taking and securing possession of Santa Fé, 
General Kearny was directed to proceed, with what 
force he could spare, across the Rocky Mountains 
to that country. A company of United States ar- 
tillery, in July, and a regiment of New York vol- 
unteer infantry, in September, were sent by sea to 
California; but before these forces had reached 
their destination, and even before their departure 
from the United States, the Mexican authority in 
the whole province of the Californias had been 
subverted. As the series of events which led to 
the overthrow of the Mexican power in that ex- 
tensive country, and its oceupation as a conquest 
of the United States, are not contained in any offi- 
cial report yet received, but collected from various 
sources considered authentic, | deem it not inap- 


| required, unul the middle of May, and had reached 


| hostile Indians, who had been excited against him 


propriate to present them with more than usual | 


particularity, 

In May, 1845, John C. Frémont, then a brevet 
captain in the corps of Topographical Engineers, 
and since appointed a lieutenant colonel, left here 
under orders from this department to pursue his 
explorations in the regions beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. The objects of this service were, as 
those of his previous explorations had been, of a 
scientific character, without any view whatever to 
military Operations. 
the United States army accompanied him, and his 
whole force consisted of sixty-two men, employed 
by himself for security against Indians, and for 


|| effect by a series of rapid attacks by a small body 
_ of adventurous men under the conduct of an in- || 
_ trepid leader, quick to perceive, and able to direct 
| the proper measures for accomplishing so daring 
Not an officer or soldier'of || 


; 


procuring subsistence in the wilderness and desert | 


country through which he was to pass. 


One of the objects he had in view was to dis- | 


cover a new and shorter route from the western 
base of the Rocky Mountains to the mouth of the 


Columbia river.” This search, for a part of the | 


distance, would carry him through the unsettled, 
and afterwards through a corner of the settled, 
parts of California. He approached the settle- 
ments in the winter of 1845-’6. Aware of the 


_ settlers in the valley of the Sacramento were com- 


_upon his Mexican pursuers, and seek safety, both 


critical state of aflairs between the United States | 
and Mexico, and determined to give no cause of | 


offence to the authorities of the province, with 
commendable prudence he halted his command on 


the frontier, one hundred miles from Monterey, | 


and proceeded alone to that city, to explain the 


object of his coming to the commandant general, 
Castro, and to obtain permission to go to the val- | 


ley of the San Joaquin, where there was game for 


his men and grass for his horses, and no inhabi- | 


tants to be molested by his presence. The leave 
was granted; but scarcely had he reached the de- 
sired spot for refreshment and repose, before he 
received 
ments, and by expresses from our consul at Mon- 
terey, that General Castro was preparing to attack 
him with comparatively large force of artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry, upon the pretext that, under 
the cover of a scientific mission, he was exciting 
the American settlers to revolt. 
danger, and to be in a condition to repel an attack, 
he then took a position on a mountain overlooking 
Monterey, at a distance of about thirty miles, en- 
trenched it, raised the flag of the United States, 
an? with his own men, ‘sixty-two in number, 
awaited the approach of the commandant general. 


From the 7th to the 10th of March, Colonel | 


Frémont and his little band maintained their posi- 
tion. General Castro did not approach within 
attacking distance, and Colonel Frémont, adhering 


to his plan of avoiding all collisions, and deter- 


mined neither to compromit his Government nor 


the American settlers, ready to join him at all haz- 


ards if he had been attacked, abandoned his posi- 
tion and commenced his march for Oregon, intend- 


| with artillery and cavalry, at the head of four or 
five hundred men; that they were passing around | 
| the head of the bay of San Francisco to a rendez- || 


| ment in that extensive department. 


| military post of Sanoma was also surprised and 


| American settlers; but scarcely had he arrived 


information from the American settle- || 


Rep 
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ing, by that route, to return to the United States. 


Deeming all danger from the Mexicans to be pass- | 
ed, he yielded to the wishes of some of his men, | 
who desired to remain in the country, discharged | 
them from his service, and refused to receive others || 
in their stead—so cautious was he to avoid doing 
anything which would compromit the American 
settlers, or give even a color of offence to the Mexi- | 

| 

| 


can authorities. He pursued his march slowly 
and leisurely, as the state of his men and horses 


the northern shore of the greater Tlamath Lake, 
within the limits of the Oregon Territory, when 
he found his further progress in that direction ob- 
structed by impassable snowy mountains and 


by General Castro, had killed and wounded four 
of his men, and left him no repose either in camp 
oron his march. At the same time, information 
reached him that General Castro, in addition to his 
Indian allies, was advancing in person against him 


vous on the north side of it, and that the American 
prehended in the scheme of destruction meditated 
against his own party. 

Under these circumstances he determined to turn 


for his own party and the American settlers, not 
merely in the defeat of Castro, but in the total 
overthrow of the Mexican authority in California, 
and the establishment of an independent govern- 
It was on the 
6th of June, and before the commencement of the | 
war between the United States and Mexico could || 
have been there known, that this resolution was || 
taken, and by the 5th of July it was carried into | 


} 
} 





an enterprise. 

On the 11th of June a convoy of two hundred 
horses for Castro’s camp, with an officer and four- 
teen men, were surprised and captured by twelve 
of Frémont’s party; on the 15th, at daybreak, the 





} 
taken, with nine brass cannon, two hundred and | 
fifty stand of muskets, and several officers, and 


some men and munitions of war. 
Leaving a small garrison in Sanoma, Colonel 
Frémont went to the Sacramento to rouse the 


there, when an express reached him from the gar- 
rison at Sanoma, with information that Castro’s 
whole force was crossing the bay to attack that 
place. ‘This intelligence was received in the after- 
noon of the 23d of June, while he was on the 
American fork of the Sacramento, eighty miles from 
the little garrison at Sanoma, and at two o’clock 
on the morning of the 25th he arrived at that place 
with ninety riflemen from the American settlers in 
that valley. The enemy had not yet appeared; 
scouts were sent out to reconnoitre, and a party of 
twenty fell in with a squadron of seventy dra- 


| 
| 





the bay,) attacked and defeated it, killing and 
wounding five, without harm to themselves—the 
Mexican commander, De la Torre, barely escap- 


| ing, with the loss of his transport boats, and nine 


In view of this || 


pieces of brass artillery spiked. 

The country north of the bay of San Francisco 
being cleared of the enemy, Colonel Frémont | 
returned to Sanoma on the evening of the 4th of 
July, and on the morning of the 5th, called the 


j 
goons, (all of Castro’s force which had crossed | 


| people together, explained to them the condition 


of things in the province, and recommended an 
| immediate declaration of independence. 


The dec- 
laration was made, and he was selected to take the 
chief direction of affairs. 

The attack on Castro was the next object. 
was at Santa Clara, an intrenched post on the 
upper or south side of the bay of San Francisco, 
with four hundred men and two pieces of field ar- 
ullery. A circuit of more than a hundred miles 
must be traversed to reach him. On the 6th of | 





‘ 


| July, the pursuit was commenced by a body of | 


one hundred and sixty mounted riflemen, com- 
manded by Colonel Frémont in person, who, in 


' three days, arrived at the American settlements on 
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the Rio de los Americanos, Here he learned ,),, 
Castro had abandoned Santa Clara, and was > 
treating south towards Ciudad de los Angeles. (.;, 
City of the Angels,) the seat of the Governo; ¢;,, 
anal: of the Californias, and distant four hundred 
miles. It was instantly resolved on to pursue hing 
to that place. At the moment of departure, i), 
gratifying intelligence was received that war with 
Mexico had commenced; that Monterey had bee 
taken by our naval force, and the flag of the Up;. 
ted States there raised on the 7th of July; and that 
the fleet would coéperate in the pursuit of Castro 
and his forces. The flag of independence Was 
hauled down, and that of the United States hoisted 
amidst the hearty greetings, and to the great ioy 
of the American settlers and the forces under th, 
command of Colonel Frémont. ; 

The combined pursuit was rapidly continued 
and on the 12th of August, Commodore Stockton 
and Colonel Frémont, with a detachment of marines 
from the squadron and some riflemen, entered the 


|| City of the Angels, without resistance or objection, 


the Governor General, Pico, the Commanday 
General, Castro, and all the Mexican authorities, 


having fled and dispersed. Commodore Stockton 


took possession of the whole country as a cop. 
uest of the United States, and appointed Colonel 
rémont Governor, under the law of nations, to 
assume the functions of that office when he should 
return to the squadron. 

Thus, in the short space of sixty days from the 
first decisive movement, this conquest was achiey- 
ed, by a small body of men, to an extent beyond 
their own expectation; for the Mexican authori- 
ties proclaimed it a conquest, not merely of the 
northern part, but of the whole province of the 
Californias. 

The Commandant General, Castro, on the 9th 
of August, from his camp at the Mesa, and next 
day ‘on the road to Sonora,’’ announced this 
result to the people, together with the actual flight 
and dispersion of the former authorities; and at 
the same time he officially communicated the fact 
of the conquest to the French, English, and Span- 
ish consuls in California; and, to crown the whole, 
the official paper of the Mexican Government, on 
the 16th of October, in laying these official com- 
munications before the public, introduced them 
with the emphatic declaration, ‘*The loss of the 
Californias is consummated.’’ ‘The whole province 
was yielded up to the United States, and is now in 
our military occupancy. A small part of the 
troops sent out to subject this province will con- 
stitute, it is presumed, a sufficient force to retain 
our possession, and the remainder will be disposa- 
ble br other objects of the war. 

In the foregoing remarks, I have presented to 


| your consideration the destination and operation 


of the public forces since the commencement of the 
war with Mexico. When its existence was re- 
cognised by Congress in May last, our entire mili- 
force, then stationed at different points in our 
widely extended country, did not exceed 7,640 
men. Our preparation for a large expansion of the 
army, and particularly for carrying on military ope 
rations beyond our territorial limits, were, In mee 
respects, quite deficient. Such as were demande 
to meet the wants of an army suddenly augmented 
from 7,640 to more than 30,000 men, to be sent 
forth on several different and distant expeditions, 
| could not at once be made. ; 
The duties of this department have been, since 
the commencement of the war, arduous and em- 
barrassing, and its unremitted efforts have ae 
| directed to discharging them in the manner 
calculated to facilitate the operations of our oe 
in the field. ‘To these forces belongs the merit = 
the successes which have attended their ae 
ments, and these successes are not inconsidera = 
By the operations of the land and naval forces ed 
"are now In military possession of the gm fe 
| of Tamauli s, of the right bank of the Rio “y 
| for several hundred miles from its mouth, & Chi. 
| the department of New Leon. Coahuila an < 
' huahua are, in effect, wrested from the — 
| Mexico; all Mexican authority, both civ! & 
military, has been displaced in New eee 
‘the Californias, and these large and cone a 
| provinces are in our quiet occupation. Such are t od 
achievments of our arms within the short ae 
| of seven months from the commencement of a W 





| suddenly forced upon us, when our force in 
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geld was less than three thousand effective men, 
witha hostile army of double its numerical strength 
repared to assail it, and exulting in the confident 
8 of a decisive victory. 

But as our enemy is not yet disposed to offer or 
jisten to any terms for peace, it 1s necessary that I 
chould present to you some views:in relation to the 
further prosecution of the war. : 

Authority was given at the last session of Con- 
gress to increase the rank and file of the regiments 
in the reguiar service to more than double the for- 
mer number. Prompt measures were taken to | 

rocure recruits; but they have not been attended |, 
with the desired effect. When filled up to the |, 
maximum allowed by law and Executive approba- | 
tion, our regular force will be 16,998 officers and i 
men, but it does not now exceed 10,300. The | 
want of better success in recruiting is, I appre- |, 
hend, mainly to be ascribed to the large number |, 
of volunteers Which has in the meantime been call- 
ed out. The volunteer service is regarded gen- || 
erally by our citizens as preferable to that in the | 
regular army; and as long as volunteers are ex-_ 
pected to be called for, it will be difficult to fill the \! 
rnks of regular regiments, unless additional in- || 
ducements are offered, or the terms of service modi- | 
fed. A small pecuniary bounty given at the time || 
of enlistment, or land at the end of the term of ser- || 
rice, would, it is believed, have a most beneficial *) 
efect. Probably an equally favorable result would | 
fow from annexing a condition to the present pe- || 
riod of service, allowing the recruit to be discharged |. 
at the end of the present war. It is presumed there | 
are many thousand patriotic citizens who would || 
cheerfully enter the service for the war, if they || 
could return to the pursuits of civil life at its close. || 

It is not possible to foretell with much precision || 
what number of troops the exigencies of the war 
may require for the ensuing year. The estimates 
presented to the Secretary of the Treasury have 
been made upon the present establishment of the 
rgular troops wholly filled up, giving a total force 
of 16,998, exclusive of enlisted men of ordnance; || 
upon ten additional regiments to be raised to serve || 


io the end of the war, which will amount to 9,380; |! 


and upon a contingent force of ten thousand vol- || 


unteers, to be organized under existing laws, and || 
called into service if needed» Hi 

The volunteers who have encountered the enemy } 
inthe present compaign have more than justified | 
the high expectations formed of this description of } 
troops; but it is no disparagement to them to say |! 


that a regular force is to be preferred in a war to || allowances to which the former are now entitled 


be prosecuted in a foreign country. Besides, con- 1 
siderations of economy are decidedly in favor of || 
troops engaged to serve during the war. I am 
most solicitous that this subject should receive the | 
tarly attention of Congress, and a body of troops 
loserve for the war may be raised to take tbe | 
plee of those volunteers who will claim a dis- || 
charge at the end of their year’s service. Those || 
who are now in the field, with the exception of || 
one regiment sent out to California, entered the | 
vrvice under the alternative of continuing in it for | 
Welve months, or to the end of the war, and it is || 
presumed they will have the right—at all events || 
they will have the permission, if they claim the || 
tight—to retire from the service at the end of that 
period, which will expire about the first of June || 
text. Nine regiments and one battalion of volun- 1 
ers have been recently called for from various || 
Sates to serve to the end of the war, and the in- || 
formation received at the department gives the as- 
Nrance that these requisitions will be promptly 

s been much impaired for the want of officers, 
Specially regimental field officers. In many in- 
oe it appears that in the battles which have 
oon have been deprived of the command of those 

whom it properly belonged. Many of the regi- 
Mental field 








tnd cheerfully complied with. 
The efficiency of the regular troops in the field 
n fought, officers of the lineal rank of captain 
‘“vecommanded regiments, and, of course, com- 


officers, by reason of disability, can- 


Z perform service in’an active campaign. The 
.) ling service, and appointments in the staff 
Vhich 


ny, wwe required to be taken from the line, and, 
poe instances, their lineal rank retained, ne- 
voy ily withdraw a large number of officers from 
“propriate commands in the field. The 
i. of the Adjutant General of the 30th of July, 
the accompanying report of the 31st of that 





as have become superanuated or incapacitated, con- 
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month, herewith transmitted, will show the num- 
ber of regimental field officers permanently disabled 
for active service, and the number necessarily de- | those of the inhabitants of the country tempo- 
tached on other duties. Less than one-third of | rarily occupied by our troops. In such a state of 
them were at that time available for service with | things, it is scarcely possible that the guarantees 
their regiments. Even in regard to captains and | of protection, made by the direction ef our Gov- 
subalterns, the service suffers in the same way to | ernment, can be fully executed. I therefore ree- 
a considerable extent. As a partial remedy for ommend the courts-martial, or some military 
this evil, I would recommend that Congress should | tribunal, to be organized by the general in com- 
be asked to authorize the appointment of an addi- | mand, should be vested, by express provisions of 
tional major to each regiment in the regular estab- law, with authority to try offences committed be- 
lishment. Such a change in the present organiza- | yond the limits of the United States, and within 
tion of the regiments is not a novelty; it is only || the district of country in the actual occupancy of 
restoring what has been usual in time of war. In our military forces, where there are no civil or 
the war of 1812 each regiment had two majors; | criminal courts, or none but those of the enemy, 
and such, it is believed, is the case in the military | to which the offenders can be delivered up for trial 
establishments of other countries. Iam quite sure | and punishment. 
the necessity for it could never be more urgent The act of Congress authorizing the acceptance 
than it is at this time in our regular regiments. But || of the services of volunteers, provides that they 
this would only bea mitigation of the evil to which | shall furnish their own clothing, and receive there- 
I have referred. The service must continue to | for a commutation in money. It was determined 
suffer detriment until some plan is devised to with- || that those first called out were entitled by law to 
draw from their nominal commands those who are || be paid in advance for one year’s clothing, and 
incapacitated to discharge their appropriate duties, | each volunteer received forty-two dollars on being 
and to prevent the actual command from being || mustered into service. This sum was not always 
devolved upon officers of inferior grade, who have | appropriated for clothing, and many of them soon 
also, in another position, their own appropriate || became so destitute as to suffer in their health, and, 
duties to perform. Itis for the best interest of the || in other respects, to be scarcely fit for service. To 
public service that each officer should be employed, | this cause, in no inconsiderable degree, is to be as- 
as far as practicable, in performing the duties prop- || cribed the great disparity of sickness between the 
erly appertaining to his rank. When it is seen, | volunteers and the regular troops, the latter being 
not as an unusual thing, that colonels are taken | well clothed by the Government, and comparative- 
from their regiments to command brigades, cap- || ly much more healthy. If paid in advance, there 
tains from their companies to command regiments, | is danger that the commutation money will not be 
and companies left in charge of the lowest grade || applied to the proper object, or not judiciously ap- 
of commissioned officers, | am quite certain (and || plied; and if withheld until earned, those entering 
it may be said without disparagement to those put || the service will not be able, in many cases, to pro- 
in command so much above their rank) thata state | cure a needful supply, and consequently will suf- 
of things exists in the army detracting greatly from || fer for the want thereof, or be obliged to pay enor- 
its efficiency, and demanding correction. ‘| mous prices. To remedy these inconveniences, 
The plan suggested by the late commanding gen- || I recommend that the present law should in this 
eral of the army, (Major General Macomb,) in his || respect be altered, and that the appropriation for 
annual report of 1837, would, it is believed, if car- | clothing should be enlarged, and the Government 
ried into effect, remove, toa great extent, the evils | required to provide a supply for the volunteers, 
here presented, and, as it seems to be one which || and furnish it to them at cost, in lieu of the allow- 
has met with most favor, and against which the | ance in money, now directed to be paid; and that 
fewest objections have been urged, I would respect- || no money in lieu of clothing should be paid, unless 
fully recommend it to favorable consideration. It || the commanding officer of the company to which 
proposes to withdraw from command such officers || the soldier belongs shall certify that he is well sup- 
plied with proper clothing. 
tinuing to them only their monthly pay, and giving With a view to bring to your particular notice 
to those who succeed to the command the other || the transactions of the several branches of the pub- 
lic service connected with this department during 
| the last year, I herewith transmit the reports made 
| to me by the chief officers in charge of them. 
These reports will show that the duties of each 
have been discharged with industry, fidelity, and 
skill. In most of them suggestions are made for 
changes which can be effected only by the action 
of Congress. I have not been disposed to yield 
with facility to these suggestions, but some of 


rights and persons of our own citizens belonging 
to or employed with the army, as well as upon 


by existing laws. Thus, a colonel who had be- 
come incapacitated from age, or any other cause, 
would retire on the full pay of his rank, without | 
any other emoluments; the lieutenant colonel, | 
highest in rank, would succeed to the vacancy, 
with the rank of colonel, and receive only the pay | 
of lieutenant colonel, with the emoluments of the | 
colonel, who would be withdrawn. So the major || 


| who would, by promotion, become lieutenant colo- || them are deemed by me so necessary to remedy 
| nel, would receive the pay of major and the emol- 


|| existing evils, or to improve the efficiency of the 


uments of lieutenant colonel; and the senior cap- 
tain, in like manner, would receive the rank of 


major; and so with the other grades in succession. 


| service, that a sense of duty urges me not only to 


notice, but to commend them to favorable consid- 


With a proper feeling against an overgrown 


<td }} Boe 
major, with the pay of captain and emoluments of || eration. 
| 


Should this suggestion be adopted, it would be | military establishment, constant efforts have been 
roper that the mode for designating the officers to || made, through a long period of peace with which 
co withdrawn from service should be regulated by || this country was blessed, to reduce all the branches 
law, in such a manner that their disability shall be || of it to the lowest point compatible with the very 
fairly and fully ascertained. || moderate wants of tranquil times; but the inter- 
any offences, and some of them of the gravest || vention of a state of war renders it not only neces- 
character, may be committed by our troops and || sary to arrest this process of reduction, but to pro- 
rsons connected with the army, which are not | vide for. the greatly increased demands resulting 
y express provisions of law within the jurisdic- || from this important change. 
tion of any military tribunal. Such offences, when || The modifications which seem to me to be re- 
committed within the limits of the United States, |! ee will be briefly noticed in my remarks upon 
are referred to the Federal or State courts, and the || these subordinate departments; the usefulness or 
offenders are turned over to them for trial and pun- | necessity for several of them are stated more at 
ishment; but when perpetrated in the enemy’s | large in the accompanying reports. 
country, temporarily in possession of our army, it | ur peaceful relations with those foreign Powers 
is very doubtful whether there is now any mode of | who could command the means of assailing us, 
punishing the criminals. There may not be any | particularly on our seaboard, are now better settled 
civil tribunal to which the cases can be referred, || than when 1 submitted my last annual report. 
and the military courts decline to take cognizance || This consideration, together with the anticipation 
of them under the belief that they have no legal || of large expenditures in ae the existing 


rge 
right to do so. |, war, has led to greatly reduced estimates for forti- 
Without some authority to punish such crimes 


great injury will necessarily result. This impunity 
to offenders is alike pernicious in its effects upon 
the interests of the public service, and upon the 


| fications and defensive works on our coasts and 
inland frontiers. The appropriations mainly for 

these objects, at the last session of Congress, were 

000 The estimates of the next year amount 


$1,300 
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to only $495,600. The several objects to which || notice the subject, so far as relates to the opera- | that a reasonable compensation be allowed 
it is proposed to apply this sum are specifically | tions of the last year. ” 


enumerated in the report of the Chief Engineer, 
together with the considerations which have pre- 
vailed in presenting these estimates. 

The act authorizing the enlistment of a compa- 
ny of engineer soldiers, usually called sappers, 
miners, and pontoniers, passed on the 15th of May; 
but they could not be organized in season to take 
# part in the late operations of the army; they are, 
however, now with it. Of their great utility, there 
can be no reasonable doubt. Each large Sede of 
troops, operating at a distance from others, ovght 
to be attended by such a corps, and the recom- 
mendation of the Chief Engineer to enlarge it by 
two or three additional companies is entitled to a 
favorable consideration. 

For information in regard to the employment and 
services of the topographical engineers, I respect- 
fully refer you to the report of the chief of the 
corps. ‘Tosome extent, erroneous notions prevail in 
relation to the duties of this corps. [tis supposed 
that these duties are not essentially sauna with 
military Operations; that when its officers are em- 

jloyed with the army, they are only engaged in 
paces which appropriately belong to engineers; 
and that, though in faet embraced in the organiza- 
tion of the army, they are but civil engineers. 
This is a mistaken view of the subject. They | 
have appropriate and important military duties 
with an army in the field, and their presence and | 
aid are auxiliary to its successful operations. The 
report of the chief of the corps shows that most 
of the officers belonging to itare now on duty with 
the army. So great has been the demand for 
them for military service, that all but one have 
been withdraw from the coast survey, and assigned | 
to duty with the different divisions of our forces. 
They have participated in the arduous labors of 
the campaign, and won for themselves a fair share 
of the honor and glory of its achievements. 

The burden of increased duties resulting from a | 
state of war has borne heavier upon the Ordnance | 
bureau, probably, than upon any other branch of 


_ the act of Congress of the 11th of July last became || next payment is to be made on 


_ known to the agents of the Government, six hun- || and it will require some time to place the req 
| dred and twenty-one leases were th 


| these, two hundred and ninety-two will expire be- || larl 
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: | their services. 

From the Ist of October, 1845, to the time when || Immediate action on this ones isurged. The 
e fourth of Mareh, 

ands of the several agents, seen 

those in remote States and Territories. 

y the report of the Commissioner of Indiay 


nted. Of || funds in the 


fore the earliest day fixed for the sale of the leased || 


| lands, and the remainder before the first of August || Affairs, and those by the Indian agents which a. 


next. The small number since granted will expire | or it, you will be informed of the com»). 
on the sale of the premises. The amount of rent | cated and jimportant transactions of the last year 


_ received during the year ending the 30th of Sep- || in that extensive branch of the public service. 


| $84,902 07. 


the public service connected with this department, || 


except that of the Quartermaster General, It | 
cannot be expanded so as to meet the superadded | 
demands upon it without the authority of Con- 
gress. 

The officer in charge of this bureau has pointed 
out in his report the madequacy of its present or- 
ganization, and suggested such an enlargement as 
will make it efficient in the present emergency. It 
is proposed to give it the same organization, as to 
the rank and number of officers, as that of the | 
corps of engineers. 1 am fully convinced that the | 
service is embarrassed in consequence of the de- 
ficiency of ordnance officers, ae 
fully renew the recommendation, made at the last 
session, for an increase of them. That suggested | 
in the ordnance report would not, in my judgment, | 
be more than the public exigency at this time 
demands. 

It is proper that I should direct your attention 
to the reports of the Paymaster General and Sur- 
geon General. Both urge the necessity of a further | 
aid, to enable them to execute in a satisfactory | 


| tember exceeds the expenses of management by | Since the last annual report, 3,434 Indians have 


= 


the sum of $5,794 15, and the excess of receipts | been removed from the east to the west of the Mis. 
over expenditures for the whole time the lead |! sissippi river, consisting principally of the Choo. 
mines have been in charge of the department is | taws from the State of Mississippi, and the Mis. 
‘| mies from Indiana. About two hundred have alsy 
On the 17th of July, 1845, the department sus- | been removed from the State of New York. B 
pended the granting of permits for locations in the |! the first of June, it is expected that the remaining 
copper region about Lake Superior, but continued || Choctaws will have left the State of Mississipy, 
to execute leases on those issued prior to that pe- |! and joinea their prosperous brethren in the West, 
riod until the 6th day of May last, when it was); By the treaties concluded with the Kansas, an( 
decided by you that the existing laws did not au- || the kindred bands of Chippewas, Ottawas, anj 
thorize leases for this kind of mineral land. Since || Potawattomies, a common tows has been provi- 
the latter period none have been executed. As the || ded for the latter, where they can unite and reside 
mining operations in the or region have searce- || together with a community of interests; and thus 
ly begome productive to the lessees, very little rent || it is hoped the causes of jealousy and dissatis{ie- 
has yet been received. || ton among them will be removed. The treaty 

The attention of Congress was directed to this ||“with the Cherokees has, so far, had the happiest 
subject, and the views of the department, suggest- effect in putting a stop to violence and bloodshed 
ing the necessity of legislation thereon, were pre- || among them, and there is reason to believe it will 
sented in several communications laid before that || effectually heal the bitter feuds, political and do- 








} 


| body at the last session. The ore in this part of || mestic, which have so long distracted that tribe, 


| * but no compensation or allowance shall 
} 


| law, which expressly withholds compensation, the 


the public domain is rich and inexhaustible, and, || Not a murder or outrage, previously of such fre- 
under proper management, might be made to con- | quent occurrence, has been reported since the equi- 
tribute no inconsiderable sum to the public treas- || table and judicious provisions of the treaty were 
ury. || made known among them. Those who had fled 
‘The number of pension agencies is forty-four, | for refuge to Arkansas and Missouri, from jusily 
exclusive of agencies for navy pensions; and the || apprehended violence and outrage, are returning 
number of pensioners to be paid is about twenty || to their homes, to resume their wonted pursuits; 
thousand. Two payments are made to each in || and a commendable spirit among all parties seems 
every year. ‘The law prescribing the mode of pay- || to be cherished, to forget their past dissensions, 
ing pensions, as it stood previous to the 6th of || and to become a united and prosperous commu- 
August last, declares ‘* that such payments shall || nity. An important treaty has been recently ne- 
‘be hereafter made at such times and places, mT gotiated at this place with the Winnebago Indians, 
‘such persons or corporations, and under such || Ly which, if ratified, the United States will acquire 
‘ regulations, as the Secretary of War may direct; || all the land owned or claimed by this tribe in Iowa, 
made 1 estimated at several million of acres, and known to 

‘to such persons or corporations for making such || be of excellent quality. This treaty, and that with 
‘ payments without authority of law.’’ Under this the Chippewas, Ottawas, and Potawattomies, when 
their provisions are fully executed, (which may be 


main, if not the only, inducemént for persons to 


accept agencies, were the incidental advantages 


would respect- | 


derived from the occasional balances of public 
money in their hands. Nearly all of them are 
officers of, or interested in, banks—have used 
banks for depositories, and derived aid from them 
in the discharge of their duties. 

The sixth section of ‘ the act to provide for the 
‘better organization of the treasury, and for the 
‘collection, safe-keeping, transfer, and disburse- 


| *ment of the public revenue,’’ seems to contem- 
_ plate the employment of the officers therein named 
/as agents for paying pensions, and renders it 


manner the duties of their respective departments, || 


increased as they are by the large number of troops || 
in the field, and the different destinations of them. | 


There is no doubt that the inconveniences and | 


doubtful whether those hitherto employed are not 
superseded. But if there be authority to continue 
them, the department is advised that in most in- 
stances they will decline their agencies, unless 
some ,compensation can be allowed for their ser- 
vices, 

The restrictions imposed by the act referred to, 


embarrassments in these branches of the public | have deprived them of most of the facilities they 


service are of such magnitude and importance as | 
to claim the attention and receive the favorable || 


notice of Congress. . 
The deficiency in the medical staff with the 


by our commanding generals. A regard to the 
comfort of the troops, as well as the good of the 
service, requires that the department should have 
the power to remove the causes of them. Consid- 
erations of economy also’ commend this subject to 
the favor of Congress. Where the attendance of 
army surgeons and assistants cannot be obtained, | 
physicians in private life are employed; and the | 


amount of claims against the Government for their | 
services far exceeds the pay and emoluments | 
which the additional number asked for in the re- | 


port of the Surgeon General would receive. 


: : ! 
army has been the subject of repeated complaints 
} 


As the management of the mineral lands has | 
been devolved upon one of the military bureaus | 


of this department, it is proper that I should briefly 


j 
i 





had in executing their duties, and of all the result- 
ing advantages, and at the same time rendered 
these duties more onerous. Under these circum- 
stances it is not to be expected that they would re- 
main as agents, if the law permitted it, with the 
heavy responsibility imposed. ' 
In most cases the officers upon whom these duties 
may be devolved by the act of the sixth of August, 
cannot perform them without assistance. Legisla- 
tion, therefore, upon this subject has become indis- 
pensable. If the collecting and disbursing officers 
mentioned in the sixth section of that act are to be 
charged with this superadded duty, they must be 
authorized to procure assistance to enable them to 
perform it, or, if it is to be executed by others, 
they must be allowed a reasonable compensation 
to enable the department to procure their services. 
As the preferable course, I respectfully recommend 
that authority should be given to continue the pres- 
ent agents, or appoint ethers in their places, and 


|| done, at farthest, in the course of two years,) will 
|| entirely free Iowa from an Indian population, and 
| open for unobstructed settlement and cultivation 
a large extent of valuable country, fast coming 
into demand, by reason of the rapid increase of 
that young and rising State. The removal thence 
to their new homes will free our citizens in that 
State from a fruitful source of annoyance, and the 
Indians from the bad influences incident to their 
| proximity to a white population. 
The Government could give no higher proof of 
| its solicitude to promote the welfare of the Indian 
|| tribes than the care it has: taken to provide funds 
|| for the purpose of education, and to secure them 
|| from being diverted to other objects. Particular 
|| attention has been directed to the establishment of 
| manual labor schools among them, as the most 
|| Suitable and successful means of educating and 
! 


} 
| 
| 


christianizing them, and inspiring them with 4 
taste for the pursuits of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts. The department is under obligations, 
which it takes pleasure in acknowledging, to sev- 
eral Christian associations, for the valuable assis 
|| ance they have rendered in carrying out this meas 
'| ure of improvement. The schools of this descr'p- 
tion, now established, have poser and promise 
to produce, results so beneficial and satisfactory, 
that the department will continue to increase a 
|| as fast as the Indians can be induced to conses 
'| and codperate in the measure, and as the means * 
| its di will permit, The views of the ae 
'| missioner on this subject, and particularly in — 
‘| to the importance and benefit to the Indians of - 
|| centrating, as much as possible, the expenditure © 
the funds in their own country, for their impro 
ment in education, agriculture, and the mechan 


to be wise and judicious, and to meri 
enna es 

Respectfully es. 5 MARCY. 
To the Present of the United States. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE | 
NAVY. Ci 





Navy DeparrMent, December 5, 1846. 


Sir: Since the last annual report, no naval force 
has been maintained in the Mediterranean. Under | 
the earnest request of the Spanish authorities, the | 
depot at Port Mahon has been broken up, and 
measures taken to remove the stores and withdraw 
the officers in charge of them. It is proposed in 
the coming year to send a suitable force to that | 
station. 

After exchanging with the proper officer the rati- | 
fications of the treaty between the United States | 
and China, in December last, Commodore Biddle, || 
with the Columbus and Vincennes, the ships un- | 
der his command, has visited various important 

oints in the China seas. In the month of May | 
or June he sailed for Japan, and expected to ex- 
tend his cruise to Kamschatka. | 

There is no reason to doubt that he will render | 
the valuable service to be expected from an officer | 
of his experience and judgment, by making our 
country, its resources, and Its friendly disposition 
towards the people inhabiting those remote re- 
gions, more favorably known. He has probably 
returned to Macao about this time, and in the | 
month of January or February, the Columbus 
and Vincennes will commence their cruise home- 
ward, by way of the north Pacific. 

On the 6th of January last, orders were sent 
from this department to Commodore Biddle to 
proceed with the Columbus to the northwest coast 
of America, and assume the command of the 
naval forces of the United States on that station. 
No acknowledgment of the order has been re- 
ceived, and there is no reason to doubt that he 
had left Macao before it reached that place, or that 
he will promptly obey it on its reaching him. 

Commodore Skinner was relieved in the com- 
mand of the squadron on the coast of Africa in 
the month of June last by Commodore Read. 
Our naval forces on that station have been actively 
and successfully employed in the humane duty of 
suppressing the slave trade. The squadron con- 
sists of the frigate United States, 44; sloop Ma- 
rion, 16; brigs Dolphin and Boxer, 10 each; and | 
store-ship Southampton, 6 guns. 

The judicious measures adopted have secured to 
the officers and men an extraordinary degree of || 
health in that inhospitable climate. ‘Its effects 
are, however, so injurious, that the cruises have 
not been, and ought not to be, so long on that as 
on other stations. The prizes captured and con- | 
demned will contribute some thousands of dollars 
to the navy pension fund. ‘ 

On the Brazil station, the squadron under Com- 
modore Rousseau has been reduced by the return 
of the frigate Raritan, Captain Gregory, and of 
the sloop Plymouth, Commander Henry, and the 
detachment of the sloop Saratoga, Commander 
Shubrick, for the Pacific. ‘The frigate Columbia 
and brig Bainbridge remain on the station; and 
although this force is small, it has secured protec- 
tion to American commerce within the limits of its | 
Operations. 

The frigate Constitution, Captain Percival, has 
returned to the United States, having made a voy- | 
age around the world. The special duty assigned | 
to ogee Percival has been satisfactorily per- i 
formed, 

In the Pacific ocean, the naval forces of the Uni- |, 
ted States, under command of Commodore John |, 
D. Sloat, consisted, on the Ist of July last, of the || 
frigate Savannah, sloops Portsmouth, Levant, || 
Warren, and Cyane, schooner Shark, and store- | 
ship Erie. 

hey have been reinforced by the frigate Con- 
gress, the sloops Saratoga, Dale, and Preble, and 
the razee Independence. The sloop Levant is on 
her return home, and authority has been given to 
send home the Savannah and Warren, the time 
for which the crews of these vessels enlisted hav- 
ing expired. Commodore W. Branford Shubrick 
went out in the Independence to relieve Commo- 
dore Sloat, under orders issued in August last. 

In confidential instructions, dated on the 24th of || 
June, 1845, the Secretary of the Navy called Com- | 





modore Sloat’s “ attention particularly to the pres- 
‘ent et of the relations between this count 
exico. It is the earnest desire of the Presi- 


2 


| 


‘and 
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‘dent to pursue the policy of peace, and he is 
‘anxious that you and every part of your squad- 
‘ron should be assiduously careful to avoid any 
‘act of aggression. Should Mexico, however, be 
‘ resolutely bent on hostilities, you will be mindful 
‘ to protect the persons and interests of citizens of 
‘ the United States near your station; and should 
* you ascertain beyond a doubt that the Mexican 


‘Government has declared war against us, you | 


‘ will at once employ the forces under your com- 
‘mand to the best advantage.’’ ‘The great dis- 
‘ tance of your squadron, and the difficulty of com- 
*‘municating with you, is the cause of issuing this 
‘order.’’ The officer who was thus instructed, 
observed the line of conduct prescribed to him with 
such intelligence and fidelity, that no complaint 
has ever been made of any unauthorized aggres- 
sion on his part. ; 

On the 7th of June, 1846, at Mazatlan, Commo- 
dere Sloat received satisfactory information, 
through Mexico, that the Mexican troops, six 
or seven thousand strong, had, by order of the 
Mexican Government, invaded the territory of the 
United States north of the Rio Grande, and had 


| attacked the forces under General Taylor, and that 


the squadron of the United States were blockading 
He properly 
considered ‘* these hostilities as justifying his com- 
mencing offensive operations on the west coast;”’ 
and, on the 8th of June, sailed in the frigate Sa- 
vannah for the coast of California, to carry out the 
orders of the department, on the 24th of June, 
1844. He arrived at Monterey on the 2d of July, 


|| and on the 7th demanded a surrender of the place. 


This was evaded, and an adequate force landed 
from the squadron, took possession of the town, 
and raised the flag of the United States without 
opposition or bloodshed. On the 9th Commander 
Montgomery, of the sloop Portmouth, under the 


| Commodore’s orders, with like success, took pos- 
| session of Francisco and that part of the country 
, in the name of the United States. 


On the 17th, he 
sent Purser Fauntleroy with a detachment as far 


| as the mission of St. John, to hoist the flag of the 


United States, and to recover cannon and muni- 
tions which had been buried by the enemy. On 
his arrival he found that the place had been cap- 
tured an hour or two previously by Lieutenant 
Colonel Frémont, of the United States army, with 
whom he returned to Monterey on the 19th. 

On the 15th of July, the frigate Congress arrived 
at Monterey, and Commodore Stockton reported 
to Commodore Sloat for duty as a part of his 
squadron. On the 23d he was ordered to the com- 
mand on shore, and on the 29th Commodore Sloat 
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found his infirm health so enfeebled by his ardu- | 


ous duties that he determined to avail himself of a 


permission which had been given him, in his dis- | 
| cretion, to assign the command to Commodore 
; Stockton, and sailed for Panama on his return 
| home. 


After encountering much peril and hard- 

ship, this gallant and meritorious officer arrived at 

the seat of Government early in November last. 
On the 25th of July, the Cyane, Captain Mer- 


onel Frémont and a small volunteer force on board, 
for San Diego, to intercept the retreat of the Mexi- 
can General Castro. 
dore Stockton sailed in the Congress frigate for 
San Pedro, and, with a detachment from his 
squadron of three hundred and sixty men, march- 
ed to the enemy’s camp. 


A few days after, Commo- | 


| 


|| € national 


|| vine, sailed from Monterey, with Lieutenant Col- || 


| 
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government, when he shall leave California in the 
further execution of his orders. 

In the novel situation in which both the com - 
manders of our naval forces have been placed, 
without instructions to regulate them in the detail 
of their conduct, they have adopted measures to 
preserve social order and maintain our authority, 
and to withhold from the enemy any advantages 
from ghe conquered territory, which are believed 
to be Warranted by the laws of war, - 

The conduct of both commanders has been 
marked by discretion, a spirit of coneiliauion, and 
a sacred respect for private rights, while the mili- 
tary movements have been ably conceived and 
brilliantly executed. 

On her outward voyage the Congress touched at 
Honolulu, and landed Mr. Ten Eyck, the com- 
missioner of the United States to the Sandwich 
Islands. It was the good fortune of Commodore 
Stockton to contribute largely to an amicable ad- 
justment of an unhappy misunderstanding between 
our former agent and the King’s government, 
which threatened injury to our commercial in- 
terests, 

The home squadron on the 13th of May last 
consisted of the frigates Cumberland, Raritan, and 
Potomac; sloops Falmouth, John Adams, and St. 
Mary’s; steamers Mississippi and Princeton; 
brigs Somers and Porpoise, and schooner Flirt; 
under command of Commodore Conner. It has 
been increased since by the sloops Albany and 

Joston; steamers Spitfire and Vixen; brigs Perry 
and Truxton; schooners Reefer, Petrel, and Bo- 
nita; and store-ship Relief. 

During the last two years, the menaces of hos- 
tilities on the part of Mexico have made it neces- 
sary to confine the operations of the squadron 
principally to the Gulf of Mexico. 

On the 29th of March, 1845, the acting Secre- 
tary of the Navy, in a confidential despatch, in- 
formed Commodore Conner * that the Sombie 
‘of the United States is impressed with a belief 
‘ that it is a possible contingency that the Govern- 
‘ment of Mexico may resort to acts of hostility 
‘against the United States, and has directed me to 
‘order the other vessels of the home squadron 
‘under your command to join you at Vera Cruz. 
‘ The disposition of the President is to maintain 
‘the most friendly relations with the Mexican 
‘republic, and to meet any belligerent movement 
“on the part of that republic in the most decisive 
‘manner. You will, therefore, so dispose of the 
‘force which now is, or may be, placed: under 
‘your command, as will give the most effectual 
‘protection to our citizens and commerce. You 
‘ will be cautious not to violate the rights of others, 
‘ but to resist and punish any aggression on ours. 
“If a public declaration of war shall be made by 
‘Mexico against the United States, you will so 

| * conduct your operations as to show to her and to 
| *the world that, while ready to do justice and to 


'| «maintain peace, we are prepared to vindicate the 


onor, and to visit on our public ene- 
‘mies the utmost severities of the war thus pro- 
‘voked. If, without such an open declaration, 
| ‘hostilities shall be commenced on her part, you 
| ¢ will meet and visit them with the utmost prompt- 


| «ness and energy;”’ and on the 16th of August, 


|| 1845, it was again impressed on him by the Sec- 


It was found that the | 


camp was broken up, and the Mexicans, under | 


Governor Pico and General Castro, had retreated 
so precipitately that Lieutenant Colonel Frémont 
was disappointed in intercepting him. On the 13th, 
Commodore Stockton was joined by this gallant 
officer, and marched a distance of thirty miles from 
the sea, and entered, without opposition, the Ciu- 
dad de los Angeles, the capital of the Californias. 
And, on the 22d of August, the flag of the Uni- 


| ted States was flying at every commanding posi- 


tion, and California was in the undisputed military 
possession of the United States. 


The conduct of the officers and men of the || the Brazos Santa I 


squadron in these important operations, has been 
characterized by activity, courage, and steady dis- 
cipline, and entitles them to the thanks of the de- 
partment. Efficient aid was rendered by Lieuten- 


| ant Colonel Frémont and the volunteers under his 


command. In his hands, Commodore Stockton 


{ 


| 


| 


i 


i 


| 


retary of the Navy, ‘that the policy of this 
‘Government is the preservation of peace if pos- 
‘ sible.” 

In the extremely delicate circumstances in which 
he was placed by the menaced hostilities on the 
part of Mexico, Commodore Conner fully sus- 
| tained his reputation for sound judgment in the 
performance of his duty. 


| On the 3d day of May, 1346, he received intelli- 


gence at Vera Cruz, which left no doubt on his 
_mind that orders had been given by the Mexican 
| Government to General Arista to attack the Ameri- 
| can army east of the Del Norte with the forces 
under his command. On the 4th, the Commodore 
sailed with the principal part of his squadron for 
, and anchored off the bar 
| on the 8th, while the battle of Palo Alto was ra- 
ging. Although too late to take part in that mem- 
Saas conflict, the arrival of the squadron was 
| most opportune, and effectual security was given 


| 
| 
i 
} 


i to the depot at Point Isabel, by landing five hun- 


| informs the department, he will leave the military |! of the Raritan. 


_ dred seamen and marines under Captain Gregory, 
A detachment under Captain Au- 
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lick, of the Potomac, proceeded up the river to 
Burita, and aided in establishing a military post 
at that piace. 

For these prompt and gallant movements the 
Commodore, his officers, and men, received the 
thanks of the President, through this department. 

On the 13th of May, the Secretary of the Navy 
informed him that Congress had declared that a 
state of war exists between the United Stateg and 
the republic of: Mexico, and ordered him eer 
cise all the rights that belonged to him as the com- 
mander-in-chief of a belligerent squadron. Under 


these orders, he declared and enforced a blockade | 


of the principal ports of Mexico on the gulf. The 
enemy had no ships of war which he dared to 
show on the open sea; and, determined on com- 
mencing war, precaution had been taken, in ad- 
vance of the meditated attack, to place his public 


vessels in situations where, from natural obsta- | 


cles, they could not be reached by the ships of our 
squadron, As soon as authority was given by 
the appropriations of Congress, measures were 
taken by the department to purchase for employ- 
ment in the squadron small vessels of suitable 
draft of water to cross the dangerous bars which 
guard the ports of Mexico. ‘Three schooners and 
two small steamers were purchased; but the last 
of these did not report to the squadron, from un. 
controllable causes, until early in November. 

On the 7th of August, Commodore Conner ap- 
peared off the bar of Alvarado, with a purpose of 
attempting the capture of the enemy’s vessels of 
war in that river. The return of bad weather, 
endangering the small vessels in the open road- 
stead, and the rapidity of the current from the 
swollen state of the river, induced him to abandon 
his design and to withdraw his force. 

On the 15th of October, he made another attempt 
to enter the Alvarado river for the same purpose. 
In endeavoring to cross the bar, one of the steam- 
ers, having in tow the principal division of the 
attacking force, grounded and became entangled 
with the vessels in tow. The current could not 
be overcome, in the state of the wind, without the 
aid of steam, and the Commodore had the mortifi- 
cation of being compelled to retire. 

On the 16th of October, Commodore M. C. 
Perry, with the steamer Mississippi and the small 
vessels, left the squadron at Lizardo, and sailed 
for Tabasco. 
and, with great judgment and gallantry, captured 
the town of Fronteira, with the enemy’s steamers 
and vessels in port, and proceeded up the river a 


On the 23d he arrived off the bar, | 


distance of seventy-four miles, into the interior of. 


a settled country, and appeared before the city of 
Tabasco. He captured the vessels in the port, 
and, at the earnest request of the foreign mer- 
chants, humanely determined not to involve them 
In dropping 
down the river, one of his prizes grounded, and a 
large body of Mexicans opened a furious fire on 
her, which was promptly returned with great effect 


—the stranded vessel was got afloat and the Mexi- | 


cans beaten off. But in this treacherous attack, 
one American seaman was killed, and Lieutenant 
Charles W. Morris and two seamen were wound- 


ed. Lieutenant Morris survived until the Ist of > 


November, when he died of his wound, on board 
the Cumberland. His commanding officers have 
paid a sad tribute to the worth of this brave young 
officer, whose untimely death is a severe [oss to 
the service. 

The objects of the expedition were fully accom- 
plished, and, by the capture or destruction of 
every vessel and steamer of the enemy in that im- 


portant river, acheck has been given to a com- | 
merce, by which, no doubt, munitions of war 


were introduced into Mexico from Yucatan. 


Much prajse is due to Commodore Perry, and | 


to the officers and men under his command, for the 
skill, judgment, and courage, manifested through- 
out the expedition. 


On the 12th of November Commodore Conner | 


sailed, with a large portion of his squadron, and | 


on the 14th the town of Tampico capitulated un- 


conditionally, without resistance. Three fine eun- |) and with no stronger desire than-to exchange it | 


boats and other public property fell into the hands 
of the captors. The enemy, anticipating an attack, 
had withdrawn the garrison, removed the guns, 
and destroyed his munitions of war. The success 


of the enterprise is of great importance, and the | 
enemy has lost one of the most considerable |) 
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ports on the gulf. Arrangements have been made 


to hold it; and the Commedore is instructed 
to relinquish the command ashore to the officer of 
the army commanding the garrison, and resume 
the operations of the squadron. Additions of great 
value are made to the naval forces in the gulf by 
the capture of the enemy’s vesssels in ‘Tabasco 
and at Tampico; and the prizes adapted to the 
navigation of the mouths of the rivers along the 
coast will be equipped and usefully employed as 
cruisers, 

The political condition of the State of Yucatan 
had induced a course of conduct towards 
which exempted her from the evils of war. 
ing received information which justified the belief 
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her | 


Hav- | 


that this generous course on the part of the United | 


States had been abused, on the 16th of October last || 


I instructed the commander of the squadron that the 


** President has given to the new position in which |! 


* Yucatan is placed by the pronunciamento of Me- | 


‘ rida a careful consideration, and directs me to in- 
‘form you that the State must be regarded as an 
‘integral part of the Mexican republic, and her 
‘people as a portion of the public enemies with 
‘whom we are at war, and you will act towards 
‘ her as towards other porgions of Mexico.”’ 
These instructions will be carried into effect. 
During the past season the brig Truxton has 
been lost, and the brig Perry wrecked, but has 
been, by great exertions of Lieutenant-commanding 
Blake, got to Key West, and will be brought to 
Norfolk for repair. The officers and crew of the 
Truxton became prisoners to the Mexicans. 
inquiry will be had as to the causes of both dis- 


asters, a proceeding due to the officers and to the | 


service. 


No general cartel has been established between 


the two Governments to regulate the exchange of | 
A proposition || 


prisoners during the existing war. 
of the Mexican Government to exchange the offi- 
cers and crew of the Truxton against General La 
Vega and the officers who accompanied him, pris- 
oners of war in the United States, was by your 
direction acceded to, and the exchange has been 
carried into effect. Our officers and men were 


' placed on board our squadron and sent home; and 


the Mexican officers, being at full liberty, have 
been offered a free passage in one of our public 
vessels, and, I have reason to believe, have sailed 
from Pensacola for Vera Cruz. 

In concluding my report of the operations of the 
naval forces in the Gulf of Mexico, I deem it but 


An | 





an act of justice to call your attention to some con- | 


siderations which must be borne in mind, when 
forming an estimate of the results accomplished. 
The navy of the United States is designed for the 
protection of ourcommerce in the most distant seas. 


' The vessels composing it are authorized by law, 


| no such vessels belonged, to the navy—they would | 


and have been so constructed, in size and draft of 
water, as to navigate the ocean with safety. The 


outlets of the rivers emptying into the gulf are || 


protected by bars, which afford but a small depth 
of water, and the navigation of this confined sea 
is exposed to dangers for many months in the year 
by storms, sudden and violent; so that a vessel, 
constructed with a draft light enough to cross the 
bars, encounters considerable risk in keeping the 
sea. When hostilities with Mexico commenced, 


have been almost useless except to prosecute hos- 
tilities in her waters.. Since the necessity arose, 


'and authority was given, vigorous efforts to sup- 


ply these means have been made, and will be con- 
tinued; but some time has necessarily elapsed be- 
fore they could be provided to the limited extent 
which has been reached. 

It gives me pleasure to bear testimony to the 


' chivalrous patriotism which has animated the offi- 


| public vessels which com 


cers of the navy of all grades, in prompting them 
to seek active service against the enemy, and to 
offer, with the most anxious desire, to be permitted 
to engage in the most perilous enterprises against 
the enemy; while those engaged in the irksome 
and harassing duties of a blockade have perform- 
ed their dull and heavy task without a murmur, 


for some active and useful enterprise, however 
hazardous or difficult of execution. 

By the terms of the annexation of the republic 
of Texas as one of the States of our Union, the 
sed the Texan nav 
were ceded to the United States. On the elev 


day of May last, Hiram G. Runnels, Esq., ap- 
pointed agent for that purpose, received at Galycs. 
ton, from the Texan authorities, the sloop-of-wa, 
Austin, brigs Wharton and Archer, and the schooy. 
er San Bernard. The sloop Austin has been 
| brought to Pensacola, and will be rebuilt, ang 
| form an interesting accession to the navy of the 
United States. The two brigs and schooner, after 
| survey, were found too much decayed to justify 
their repair, and have been ordered to be sold. 
The proceeds of sale will be paid into the treasy; 
of the United States. 

Under orders from their Government, certain 
officers of the Texan navy were in charge of the 
_ vessels in ordinary when the delivery was made, 
/and continued in that employment at the request 

of our agent. They could not be paid as officers 
of the navy of the United States; but believing it 
to be just and proper, directions have been given 
to make them compensation for taking care of the 
property of the United States, at the rate of pay 
| which was allowed them by Texas at the date of 
its incorporation into our Union. Beyond this, | 
have not considered that the laws of the United 
States authorized me to make payment to any one 
because of his having been an officer of the navy 


y 


|| of Texas. 


The estimates for the naval service for the next 
fiscal year have been prepared by my direction, 
and transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
according to law. 
| I have the honor to present herewith the reports 
from the several bureaus, and estimates in detail 
for the several branches of the naval service. They 
are based on the ee pending the war, of 
ten thousand men, as allowed by law, and a num- 
| ber of vessels in commission to give them employ- 
ment. A statement of the classes of vessels, with 
their rate and number, is marked E in the papers 
accompanying the report from the Bureau of Con- 
struction. No estimates are presented for the con- 
struction of vessels as permanent additions to the 
navy. I deem it, however, my duty to suggest, 
thatauthority for building at least four sea steamers, 
capable of bearing an armament sufficient for their 
own defence, would essentially promote the inter- 
ests of the public service. ‘The great utility of such 
vessels in the squadrons in the Pacific, the China 
seas, on the coast of Africa, and on the Brazil sta- 
| tion, is established by the experience of other na- 
tions who employ them. 

The estimates from the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks have been prepared in reference to the ex- 
isting and pressing wants of the public service; 
and attention is respectfully asked to the remarks 
of the officer at the head of that bureau. The diffi- 
culties which have been experienced in the work 
on the dry dock at New York, have retarded its 
progress, but its practicablity is not doubted; and 
its great importance to the navy induces me earn- 
_estly to recommend the appropriation of the re- 
| quired funds for its prosecution. 
| The importance of Pensacola as a naval station, 


| with the necessary facilities of repairing and refit- 


| 
| 





| ting ships of war, has for many years been pressed 
| on the consideration of Congress. But at no pe- 
| riod has the public interest so imperiously required 
| that improvements should be made at that place as 
| at this time. A large naval force is employed in 
| the Gulf of Mexico, exposed to injury from tem- 
| pests, and engaged in hostile operations. If any 
| of our ueile become materially disabled, they 
cannot be repaired without leaving the station, 
| and coming as far north as Norfolk; and in the 
| voyage, the most serious disasters may befall 
them. i 

A dock, with sufficient capacity to receive ves- 
sels of the largest class, isan indispensable improve- 
| ment at Pensacola, and I earnest! y recommend that 
an appropriation may be made for that purpose. 

A fever of most malignant form has prevailed in 
the hospital at Pensacola during the past season. 
| I herewith transmit a copy of a report ofa joint 
_ board of army and navy surgeons, who were di- 
| rected to investigate the causes. The opinion is, 
| that the place will be restored to its former salu- 
| brity, by removal of local causes of disease. Esti- 
mates are submitted for this purpose 

By the act of ree of Au 
appropriations for the navy yard at 
draseent year, are to be confined in the e 
ture to the Construction of a rope-walk. 
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measures have been adopted to conform to this 
restriction. 'The estimates are prepared with this 
view. If it shall be deemed advisable to make this 
yard a place of construction—and in view of its 
great advantages in the building and outfit of steam- 
ers, | may hope that the original purpose of the 
establishment will not be abandoned—it will be ad- 
yisable not to continue the restriction on the appro- 
riation for the next year. 

The piece of ground called “St. Helena,” 
opposite to the — yard at Gosport, has been 
bought, by virtue of authority given in the act of 
10th of August last. When the State of Virginia 
shall have consented to the said purchase, an esti- 
mate will be submitted to make the improvements 
which were contemplated when the authority to 
make the purchase was given. 
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the navy has realized the expectations of those | 


who devised it. 
cellent quality, at a cheap cost; and no appropria- 
tion is asked for the next year, or, without some 
great disaster, will ever be required again. 


In supplying our squadrons abroad, depéts or | 


stores, In Which provisions are collected in antici- 
ation of the wants of the vessels, are indispensa- 
Ge I concur in the recommendation of the chief 


of the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing, that the || 


act of June 17, 1844, requiring the Secretary of the 
Navy to order commissioned or warrant officers of 


the navy to take charge of the naval stores for for- | 


eign squadrons, ought to be modified. The com- 


pensation allowed would command the services of | 
competent and experienced persons in civil life. | 
It is aduty Which but few officers desire, or are | 


qualified for, and it does not appear proper to re- 
quire of an officer to enter into bond to perform 
detics under orders. 

its operation, | have no doubt that money would be 


saved by allowing the appointment of civilians, | 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and | 


thus enlarge the sphere of selection. 
The act of March 3d, 1843, requiring supplies 
for the navy to be procured by contract, on adver- 


tisement, with the lowest bidder, has not been || 
construed to affect contracts executed prior to its | 


enactment. Contracts for the supply of cheese and 


butter for five years were in a course of execution | 


From the experience had of 


The supply is abundant, of ex- | 


' 


at the date of the passage of this law, and will | 


expire, one in December, 1846, and one in May, 
1847. The result of a careful examination made 
at the bureau ‘s, that economy has been promoted, 
and the quality of the ration greatly improved by 


‘ || cumstances, it has been found necessary to employ 
The system by which clothing is furnished to | 


Senate & Ho. or Reps. 
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scientific attainments. There can be no doubt 
that, with the facilities of the Observatory, we 
might produce our own nautical ephemeris, for 

| which we are now dependent on foreign nations, 
and without which our ships that are abroad could 
not find their way home, nor those at home ven- | 

| ture out of sight of our own shores. A small ap- | 
propriation would be sufficient to accomplish the 

| object; and it may well be anticipated that the 
expenditure would be returned by supplying our 

| merchant vessels with the American nautical al- 

manac at cost. 

I inyte attention to the report from the Bureau | 
| of Medicine and Surgery. The authority to ap- 
| point a small number of assistant surgeons is ne- 
| cessary to the public service. Under existing cir- 


Making a loss of revenue the first 
year under the new law, when 
compared with the annual average 
of the nine preceding years, of.... 877,425 30 

And making a loss of revenue the first year under 
the new law, as compared with the preceding, 
Of. wccvccccccrccccscccccccsces Goue042 45 

The revenues, as above stated, in- 
clude the postages paid on matter 
which went free through the mails 
prior to the passage of the late law, 
of which no account was kept prior 
to the commencement of the last fis- 
eal year. This diminution of the 
revenues of the department arises 
principally from the loss on letter 
postage, which, when compared 
with that of the preceding year, 
amounted £0... scccceccinescesé 


| citizen physicians jn some of our smaller vessels. 
The commandant of the marine corps has prepar- | 
ed estimates for the number of officers and marmes }; 
| as fixed by law. I am strongly impressed with 
| the opinion that an increase of the rank and file of 
| the corps would greatly promote the efficiency of 
/our ships in their operations against Mexico. || the revenues of the past year may be traced to 
| With light pieces prepared as field artillery on | other causes than a reduction of the rates of post- 
board each ship, the expeditions which must in- | age by the act of the 3d of March, 1845. 
clude operations on shore, would derive important || First. Expresses still continue to be run between 
aid from increased guards of marines. | the princi a cities with as much regularity as the 
The act of August 4, 1842, provided that, until | mails, a it is believed, collect and transport let- 
otherwise ordered by Congress, officers of the || ters for pay out of the mails in great numbers. 
navy shall not be increased beyond the number in |, The penalty provided by law for the commission 
the respective grades that were in the service on || of such offences can rarely be enforced for the want 
the Ist day of January, 1842. This restriction || of sufficient proof. The writer, the receiver, and 
has been construed to apply to warrant officers, | the currier, refuse to testify against each other, be- 
other than midshipmen. The number of boat- || cause by so doing they may subject themselves to 
swains, gunners, carpenters, and sailmakers, hap- | a similar penalty. The agents of the department 
pened to be small for the wants of the service at | have no authority to arrest the offenders, and seize 
the date fixed. Embarrassment is often felt for | upon their bags or trunks, and have them examined 
want of authority to add to the number. It is a || before a proper tribunal, though morally certain 
power which has never been abused; and as such | that they contain letters; and hence convictions 
appointments are rewards of meritorious seamen | seldom take place; and if they do, a recovery of 
or mechanics, it appears to me that the restriction |, the money after judgment, from inability of such 
might be removed without detriment to the public | offenders to pay, 1s as uncertain as the convictions. 
interest or danger of abuse. Second. Advantage is taken of that provision of 
I cannot conclude this report, without inviting |, the law which limits the weight of a single letter 
| attention to the operation of the act of Congress of || to half an ounce, to cover the correspondence of 
| March 3, 1845, in regard to the appointment of | third persons; and even packages of letters ad- 
midshipmen. The justice of the principle estab- | dressed to different individuals are collected to- 
lished is unquesttonable, and its application has | gether and placed under a single cover, and directed 
given caoae satisfaction. Previously to its pas- | to some third person for distribution, by which 
sage, appointments were made without regard to |, means one hundred letters thus enveloped, weigh- 
residence, and resulted in inequalities, which it | ing eight ounces, are charged under 300 miles 80 


778,533 64 


Being the entire loss sustained by the 
department, except. ..seceseesess $24,108 81 
No inconsiderable portion of this deficiency in 


will take many years to remove. The law forbids | 
any appointment from a State having more than | 
| its proportion. Some applications for midship- 

men’s warrants have recently been made in behalf | 
of sons of officers who have fallen in battle, which | 
could not be granted, on account of their residence 
in States not entitled. I recommend that the re- 


this mode of contracting. I respectfully invite at- 
tention to the recommendation on that subject. 
The naval school, during the past year, has been 
continued under the judicious superintendence of | 
Commander Franklin Buchanan, and gives re- 
newed promise of usefulness to the service. At 
the last session of Congress, it was made the sub- | 
ject of no special appropriation; but permission | 
was given to apply a limited sum ($28,500) from | 
the existing appropriations to ‘ instructions, im- | 
provements, and repairs at Fort Severn.’’? This || 





one out of five or six vacancies, as they occur in 
the grade of midshipmen, may be filled 

irrespective of the place of residence, in the same 
manner as a portion of the cadets at West Point | 


moderate provision has enabled the department to | are now annually appointed. Cases of peculiar || 


make some necessary additions to the accommo- 


| merit occasionally presenting themselves, might 
dations of the school, and has been found sufficient 


) || thus be provided for, under the direction of the 
for its economical support. It is hoped that a | President. 


similar provision will adopted for the ensuing | 
year. The propriety of affording to midshipmen | 
the means of acquiring that knowledge which is 


obedient servant, 
To the Preswenrt. 
sooner aan 


J. Y. MASON, 


essential to the skilful discharge of their profes- | 
sional duties has been long recognised by Con- | 
gress in its annual appropriations for en er || REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GEN- | 
on board our ships of war. In the prosecution of || ERAL. 

a like purpose, a naval school, it is believed, will | 
be found to add liftle to the cost of the 


le t¢ } resent de- | 
fective system, while it cannot fail to be attended | 


with the most important benefits to the navy. || Sr: The general interest felt in the operation of 1 
Connected with the Bureau of Ordnance and || the act of the 3d cf March, 1845, on the revenues | 

Hydrography is the Observatory. Besides con- || and expenditures of the Post Office Department, || 
ucting an extensive series of astronomical obser- || induced me to direct the Auditor to prepare a quar- || 

vations, it is the duty of that office to construct || terly statement of them, from its reorganization in || 

charts, prove nautical instruments before pur- || 1836, to the 30th of June last. The tables accom- || 

chase, rate chronometers, and supply our armed y this report, marked A and B. 

cruisers with the nautical books, instruments, | ae table A it appears that the annual average in- 

maps, and charts, n to their safe conduct come, from the Ist of July, 1836, to the 30th of 

at sea. “The arrangement is such as to promote || June, 1845, amounted to thesum of $4,364,624 65 

economy and to give assurance that these indis- || Whilst the income for the year end- 

pensable aids may be relied on. The observations |; ing the 30th of June, 1846, the first 

made and published are exclusively the work of 

naval officers, and are highly creditable to their 


Post Orrice DepartTMEnt, 
December 7, 1846. | 
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|| dollars, according to the distance. 


|| age. 
striction of the law may be so far removed, that || 


at large, || 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your || 


cents, and over 300, $1 60, when the department 


| is entitled to receive, under the law, five or ten 


These prac- 

tices can seldom be detected, and, when detected, 
| the only penalty is the payment of the true post- 
The department is thus compelled to pay for 
| the transportation, whilst those who collect and 
| distribute receive the profits. 

Third. Advantage 1s taken of that provision of 
the law which authorizes letters in relation to the 
| cargo to be taken over mail routes free of postage, 
to cover correspondence in relation to other mat- 
ters. They are generally marked on the outside 
‘of the letter—‘‘ In relation to the ¢ **_— free. 


| Agents are unable to detect the imposition; those 


| engaged in the practice refuse to disclose the facts, 
and the carriers are themselves often ignorant of 


'| the truth of the case, and the offenders escape with 


impunity. If that privilege had been restricted to 
the bills of lading or open letters relating to the 
cargo, much abuse would have been avoided on 
the principal railroad and steamboat routes. 
Fourth. Transient newspapers, advertisements, 


printed or lithographed circulars, in great num- 


bers, are addressed to postmasters and others not 
ordering them, which are not called for, and if 
called for, refused to be taken from the offices. 
These and similar practices to evade the pay- 
ment of postage, with the immense mass of dead 
letters, averaging anhually between one and a half 
and two millions,in number, encumber the mails 
unnecessarily, and without any profit to the de- 


| partment. 


To remedy these evils, I respectfully suggest 
that the law be so amended ai Bay ws + single 
letters weigh one-quarter ins of the half ounce, 
except in the case of a letter weighing less than 


‘half an ounce, and written upon a single sheet of 
under the new law, amounted to 3,487,199 35 | 


Phat the same power be given to the Post Of- 
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fice Department, to prevent a violation of its reve- | 
nue laws, a8 is now given the Secretary of the | 
Treasury against smugglers. 

That all letters passing over mail routes which | 
relate to the cargo, be free when they are unsealed, 
and subject to the inspection of the post office 
agents when fraud is suspected. 

And that the postage on newspapers be so ad- 
justed as to approach more nearly the cost of trans- 
vortation and delivery,and be made more equal and 
just between the publishers. This may be accom- 
plished without any material interference with the 
policy of disseminating intelligence among the peo- 
ple by their general circulation. When this policy 
was first adopted, newspapers were few in number, 
and published in the principal cities, and low post- | 
ages seemed necessary to secure the object; and the 
rates were fixed without much aaa to the size, 
or weiglit, or the distance they were to be trans- 
ported; whilst the letter postage was made high, 
so a8 to cover the expense of the transportation of 
both. The reasons upon which this policy was 
founded, have, in some measure, ceased. News- 
papers are now published in the principal villages 
throughout the Union, and furnish the means of 
information to almost every neighborhood. The 
injustice to written correspondence, by taxing it 
with the transportation of newspapers, has been | 
aa. removed by the reduction of the rates of | 
etter postage. From this act of justice, an injury | 
has resulted to the community at large, by trans- | 
ferring the cost of transporting newspapers upon | 
the general revenues. No satisfactory reason now 
exists why those who buy and sell newspapers | 
should have the cost of transportation paid out of 
the revennes collected from the great body of the | 
veople, R 

The low postages on papers, without regard to 
size, weight, or the distance to be taken, operate | 
unfairly between the publishers themselves, by 
enabling those papers published in large commer- | 
cial cities to compete with the village press for cir- 
culation in their respective localities, whilst the | 
sending papers free for thirty miles from the place 


of publication, counteracts to some extent this ad- || 


vantage—each alike unjust to the other, and both | 
unjust to the community, as the burden of both is 
thrown upon the treasury. 
As an act of justice between the publishers | 
themselves, the rates of postage should be regu- 
lated according to the size or weight of the paper, 
and the distance to be carried; reserving the right | 
to them of taking their own papers over mail 
routes out of the mails; and as an act of justice to 
the community, these rates should be so high as to 
cover any deficiency which the reduced rates of 
postage on letters may make, so as to render the 
income of the department equal to its expendi- 
tures. 
Transient newspapers, or those sent by others | 
than the publishers to the subscribers, as they are | 
usually sent in lieu of letters, should be rated 
higher than other newspapers. 
All printed matter passing through the mails | 
should be sruneld. all all letters be prepaid, or | 
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And when compared with the expenditures of 
the previous year, a reduction of... $236,434 77 

The whole expenditure for the year ending the 
30th of June, 1846, amounted to. .. .$4,084,297 22 
The income for the same time, in- 

cluding the postages paid by the 

different branches of the Executive 

Government, amounted to....... 3,487,199 35 


Leaving a deficiency of revenue of $597,097 87 
‘The deficiency was supplied by drafts from the 


treasury as the service required..... $650,000 00 | 


Leaving a balance in hand on the first e 
of July, of the moneys drawn from 
the treasury during the fiscal year, 


OFA eee va cbt R eek ees 


Postmaster General, accompany this report, mark- 
ed C, 1, 2, 3, and furnish many minute and inter- 
| esting details of the service. 


The mail service of the United States, exclusive | 


of Texas, is performed by 3,530 contractors on 
4,285 post routes, the aggregate length of which is 
| 149,679 miles. Its transportation throughout the 
year ending the 30th of June last amounted to 
37,398,414 miles, and the engagements for said 
transpertation, stated by the year, amounted to 
$2,665,078. 

This exceeds the amount of service rendered the 
preceding year, in the length of routes, 5,739 
miles, and in the annual transportation of the 
mails 1,764,145 miles; but is less than the expense 


of the preceding year by the sum of $202,913. | 


There is, however, $4,893 excess in the cost of 
mail agencies for the last over the preceding year; 


and about $9,189 for 45 months’ transportation of | 


mails in Texas, from the 16th of February to the 


30th of June, 1846, to be deducted from this dif- | 


| ference, which would leave the cost of last year’s 


service at the rate of $188,831 a year less than that | 


of the preceding year. 


This saving is not produced by retrenchments 
in the service; for whilst the retrenchments or- | 


dered during said year amount, when stated by 


improved service, exclusive of that in Texas, 


/ amounts to about $72,000, of which $31,000 is the 
|| cost of the new routes put in operation under the | 


| post-route act of March 3, 1845. 

It is the saving effected in the reletting of the 
contracts in New England and New York, that 
produces the reduction in the cost of the last year’s 
service; and also the amount that the new and 
additional service costs over and above the re- 
trenchments ordered during the year. 

And I am gratified to state that a saving in a 
ratio equally as great is effected in the reletting of 
the mails in the northwestern and southwestern 
States and Territories, the service under which 
has gone into operation since the close of the last 
contract year. Comparing the cost under the 
present contracts in that section of the Union— 
stated by the year—with those that expired on the 
30th of June last, there appears a reduction of 


$323,901 per annum, being a saving of 33 per cent. | 


rated with double postage. Some such amendments | This, as in the case of the New England and New 


of the late law are believed to be necessary to give | 
the cheap postage system a fair trial, by securing | 
to the department its legitimate revenues; and if 
adopted by Congress it is confidently believed, | 
from the reductions which have been made in the | 
two sections already let to contract, and anticipated | 
savings in the other two sections, with a proper | 
economy in the other branches of the service, that | 
there will be no need of calling upon the treasury 
for further aid, after the firat of aly, 1848, when || 
the whole service will be placed under the new law. | 
Table B exhibits the expenditures quarterly || 
under the appropriate heads. From this it will be 
seen that the annual average expenditure from the 
first of July, 1836, to the 30th of June, 1845, | 
amounted tO... 26 ee.ee eee ee eee ee + 04,499,593 58 | 
And the expenditure for the year 
ending the 30th of June, 1846—the 
first year under the new law--to 
the SUM Of... 0 ee. eeeeeeeeeeeeee 4,084,997 29 





Making a reduction for the first year, 
under the new law, when compared 
with the annual average expendi- 
ture of the nine preceding years, 
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415,296 36 


| York contracts, is not produced by the curtail- 
ments of the service, but by the reduction in the 
rates at which the contracts were taken. So far 
from lessening the amount of accommodation 
which the mails dispensed, except in reducing the 
grade from coach to horse conveyance whenever 
required by the special provision in the new post- 
age act of 1845, the department has, in the new 
contracts, increased the frequency and despatch of 
the mails. 

The mails have been expedited one business day 
between New York city and New Orleans, and 
twenty-four hours from Washington to St. Lonis 


and Nashville, by the way of Louisville—fifty-five 


hours to St. Louis by Springfield and Dayton. 


Daily lines have been established between Mont- | 


gomery, Alabama, and Vicksburg, by Jackson; 
from the end of the Georgia railroad to Memphis, 
by Tuscumbia and Holly Springs; and to Nash- 
ville, by the way of Huntsville, and a tri-weekly 
to Knoxville. similar increase in speed and 
frequency of trips has been given to other sections 


| which is sufficiently shown by the increase of 


_ transportation over a million and a half of miles 
during the year. 


52,902 23 || 
The tables submitted by the First Assistant | 


their annual results, to about $45,000, the new and | 


| Dec. 8, 
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| The operation of the act of 1845, has been fa- 
| vorable to the revenues of the department by a re- 
duction in the cost of transportation in the two 
sections of the Union let to contract under it. The 
regulation of the department which compelled an 
| under-bidder to take the stock of an old contractor, 
, was repealed, and the contracts were directed to be 
given to the lowest bidder without regard to the 
means of transportation other than what was ne- 
cessary for the ‘due celerity, certainty, and secy- 
rity of the mails,’’ These provisions enlarged the 
field of competition for the service and caused a 
reduction inthe cost. While the revenues of the de- 
partment have been benefited by these provisions, 
the service has been occasionally greatly impaired. 
The department has been compelled, in many in- 
stances, to reject the bids of contractors of estah- 
lished reputation, well known to it for their ener- 
gy and efficiency, as well as ability to perform the 
| service, and accept in lieu of them new and inex- 
| perienced ones, wholly unknown to the service, 
and of doubtful means, when there was but a 
difference of a few dollars in their bids. The 
provision of the law introduced a species of bid- 
ding and contract until that time unknown to the 
service, by which the bidder proposed to take the 
mails with ** due celerity, certainty, and securi- 
ty,” reserving to himself the right to use any 
mode of conveyance that his interest might re- 
quire; thus taking from the department the right to 
prescribe a specific mode of transportation which 
had always before been exercised. In many in- 
stances the department was constrained to accept 
that form of service, especially frog) old contract- 
ors, who had their stock on the Rad, in conse- 
quence of the great difference between that and 
| other bids where a specific mode of conveyance 
was proposed. The effect has been frequent fail- 
ures to execute contracts as required, or to put the 
lines in operation according to their propositions; 
and when put in operation, an inability, in some 
instances, to keep up the service, and changes and 
uncertainty in the mode of transportation. These 
| have produced failures and irregularity in the de- 
livering of the mails, causing much complaint in 
/ some sections of the country, and occasioning 
great trouble and increased expense to the depart- 
_ment before new contractors could be obtained. 
These evils were more sensibly felt at the recent 
lettings, because of the great distance of portions 
| of the section from the seat of Government, and the 
unavoidable delay in sending through the mails 
the acceptances to contractors, receiving their re- 
| plies, and making provision for the new service in 
the cases of failure. 

Notwithstanding the inconvenience to the de- 
|| partment, experienced in putting into operation 
these provisions of the law, and the complaints 
produced by it, they are wise and salutary, in 
counteracting, to some extent, a spirit of monop- 
oly, and in keeping the expenses of the depart- 
_ ment within proper bounds. 

The deductions from the pay of contractors for 
| failures and irregularities in the performance of 
mail service for the year ending 30th of June last, 
| amounted to $26,273 54. . 

The service in Texas has not been satisfactorily 

performed. Upon the passage of the act of May 

29, 1846, establishing post routes in Texas, the 

late Postmaster General of Texas, [Daniel J. To- 
| ler,] was appointed the special agent of the depart- 
/ ment, and despatched, with proper instructions, to 
put the routes in operation, and superintend the 
service generally. A contract was made with 
| Charles Morgan to transport the mails from New 
Orleans to Galveston and back, once in every five 
days, in ocean steamers. The Galveston and New 
York were engaged in the performance of this ser- 
vice, when the New York was lost in a storm on 
the Gulf. The agent [Toler] was on board, and 
| reported the loss of his papers connected with the 
service, which had been prepared for the depart- 
ment. The other vessel, (the Galveston,) it 18 
understood, has been much engaged in the trans- 

rtation of troops and supplies to the Rio Grande. 
| Trregularity in the delivery of the mails at Galves- 
ton ensued. Independently of this, great derange- 





ment of the mail service existed in other wee of 
| in proportion to the importance of the routes, | Texas, and was justly the cause of much com- 


|| plaint. So soon as the department was informed 
| of this state of thi which information was 
|| greatly delayed from some unknown cause—# 
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second agent was despatched to Texas with proper 
instructions for the regulation of the service, and 
the postmaster at New Orleans was directed to 
forward the mails to Galveston, whenever oppor- 
tunity occurred, under the provisions of the 17th 
and 18th sections of the act of 1825. The facts of 
the case did not seem to warrant an annulment of || 
so favorable a contract as the one with Mr. Mor- 
gan, who, it is expected, will, at no distant day, | 
supply the place of the New York, and cause the 
service to be again regularly performed. Recent 
reports from the agents induce the belief that the 
whole service in ‘Texas will be soon in operation, || 
as authorized by the act of Congress. 

On the 30th of June, 1846, there were 14,601 | 
post offices; 877 new offices were established du- | 
ring the year, and 459 discontinued, making an 
increase Of 418 offices during the year. On this 
day the number is 14,793. 

There were appointed during the year 4,958 | 
postmasters, of whom 2,905 were appointed in || 
consequence of resignations or deaths; 301 in con- | 
sequence of change of sites of the offices; 877 by 
the establishment of new offices; 871 by removals; | 
and 4 where commissions expired and were not 
renewed. 

Near one-third of the offices in the United States || 
have been voluntarily vacated since the passage of || 
the act of the 3d of March, 1845. This, in a great || 


| 
| 

| 
if 
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Report of the Postmaster General. 


correctly ascertained. Some idea, however, may 


| be formed by comparing the weight of all the 


mails sent from the abovenamed offices, which 


| was taken for one week in June, 1838, under the 


order of one of my predecessors, with the weight 
of the mails sent upon railroad and steamboat 
routes only, taken under my order for one week 
in the month of May last: 


Pounds. 
| Weight of the mails sent from New York 
office for one week in June, 1838...... 19,221 
Weight of the mails sent from the Phila- 
phia office for one week in June, 1838. 20,849 
Weight of the mails sent from the Balti- 
more office for one week in June, 1838. 2,720 
42,790 
Weight of the mails sent from the New 
York office for one week upon the rail- 
road and steamboat routes........... 60,002 
Weight of the mails sent from the Phila- 
delphia office for one week upon rail- 
FORE FOUES occ cccccevemccesnceses 48,987 
Weight of the mails sent from the Balti- 
more office for one week, upon the rail- 
road routes, estimated............... 20,000 


There can be no doubt that the business in the 
offices has greatly increased, perhaps in a greater 
ratio than the compensation of postmasters has 
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by it for a year was paid, it would not equal the 
expenses of such a line forasingle day. Its effect 
on individual interest is far different. It gives the 
speculator undue advantage over the regular dealer. 
It enables the purchaser to defrand the seller in 
open market by obtaining his commodities at less 
than their value. If the right to take a newspaper 
over mail routes out of the mails for such purposes 
be secured to the citizen by the act of the 3d of 
March, 1845, as is claimed, it may be questioned 
how far the Government should interfere in its ex- 
ercise by creating a competition against its own 
citizens in their lawful pursuits and enterprises. 
If it be not secured, then it should be so declared, 
and the practice suppressed, by the imposition of 
penalties suflicient to accomplish the object. 

If such a line should be established by the Gov- 
ernment, it must necessarily be for the transmis- 
sion of intelligence similar to that taken by the 
private express, and must be special and conelu- 
sive in its character, and limited to the use of a 
few, or it would be broken down by its own 
weight. There would then be two mail lines pass- 
ing over the same route, one going with the utmost 
despatch for the benefit of the few, the other with 

| the usual speed of travel for the community at 
large. The department cannot say what portion 
of the matter put in the mails shall be sent with 
great despatch, and what shall be taken with the 


degree, is attributable to the increased labor in the || been reduced, in consequence of the low rates of | common speed of the mails. It cannot so regu- 


offices, and the diminished compensation to post- || 
masters produced by it. Prior to the passage of || 
that law, a certain per centum on the proceeds of || 
the offices was given to the postmasters as a com- || 
pensation for their services, and for the payment || 
of the expenses of their offices, including rent, fuel, 


postage under the act of 1845; and yet the post- 
masters are left, for their compensation and the 
expenses of their offices, to the per centum allowed 
by the act of 1825, deprived of the franking privi- 
lege, and unable even to receive official letters free 
without the trouble and expense of returning them 


late the rates of postage as to charge more upon 
the mail matter taken with great speed than is paid 
upon that which is taken with less. The postages, 
by the act of the 3d of March, 1845, are made 
uniform. If such a line should be established, the 
object of those urging it could not be accomplished. 


pay of clerks, &c., together with the franking || as vouchers, accompanied by an affidavit, to the || The use of the telegraph being under the control of 


privilege. The latter was much more valued by |; 
many holding the smaller offices than the pecunt- || 
ary consideration allowed them. This mode of || 
paying the expenses of the offices from the com- || 
missions allowed to the postnasters, was the best || 
that could have been adopted to secure proper || 
economy in their management. The commissions || 
allowed to postmasters by the 14th section of the || 
act of 1825, as the postages were regulated, were || 
an ample if not liberal compensation for the ser- || 
vices performed by them, particularly in the larger | 
offices. The act of 3d March, 1845, abolished the | 
franking privilege, and left their commissions as || 
regulated by the act of 1825. The reduction of | 
the rates of postage increased the business of their || 
offices, in some cases, more than double, and at || 
the same time diminished the revenue of the offi- || 
ces, and the commissions of the postmasters: thus 
doubling their labor and diminishing their com- || 
pensation. They were thereby deprived of the 1 

| 





means of employing the additional assistants which 
the increased business of their offices required, and 
even of the ability to retain the number, at the 
same price, engaged in the service prior to the pas- 
sage of the law; and hence within the first month 
after that law went into operation, fo@r hundred || 
and seventy-seven resignations were received at | 
the department. 

The construction placed upon the act by the At- | 
torney General, which was communicated to Con- | 
gress with my annual report, enabled the depart- 
ment to increase their compensation to the same 
amount they had received the preceding year, and | 
had the effect of arresting in some degree the resig- 
nations which were going on; so that, in the month 
of August, they numbered only two hundred and 
sixty-five, and in September two hundred and 


twenty-eight—making nine hundred and sevent 
resignations in the first quarter. This order of the 
department only enabled them to continue the 
same number of assistants, at the same compen- 
sation, which they had prior to the passage of the 
law, which was not greater than the business of 
the offices required, and wholly inadequate to the 
performance of their increased duties. An accu- 
rate opinion may be formed of the reduced amount 
of compensation by a comparison of the reyenues 
of some of the principal offices for a few years 
past: 


1842. 1843. 1844. 1845. 1846. 


New York... $344,771 323,450 11 $191,691 
Philadelphia. 167,879 one 781 150,711 748 $8,169 


Baltimore... 84,980 81,122 1,721 84,360 42,038 


There are no returns made to the department by 
which the increased business of the offices can be 


auditor for settlement. It is of the utmost import- 
ance to the community that the offices, distributed | 
as they are in every neighborhood, and intimately | 
connected with every interest, should be under the | 
control of men of integrity, qualified to discharge 


| the duties with accuracy and promptitude. It can- 


not be expected that such men will give their time | 


and attention to the discharge of these duties with- |! 


out a reasonable compensation. The omission of | 
the act of 1845 to provide an increased compensa- 
tion, proportioned to the increased labors, has de- 
rived the department of the services of many of 
its most efficient officers, and still prevents, in 
many cases, individuals qualified for the discharge | 
of these duties from accepting them. | 
It isa duty which 1 owe to the public to call 
attention to the express which has heretofore been | 
run, and will probably be again during the busi- | 
ness season, at New Orleans. At seasons of the | 
yeat when much advantage can be derived from | 
the exclusive possession of early commercial intel- 


| ligence, a private express is run over that part of 


the mail route which is covered by coach convey- | 
ance between Atalanta, in Georgia, and Mobile. 


The matter to be conveyed is forwarded from New | 


York through the*mails to Atalanta or Montgome- | 
ry, in Alabama, and is despatched by a relay of 
horses with more than double the expedition that | 
ean be given to the mail stage conveying daily its | 
thousands of pounds. By the time the mail coaches 
reach Mobile, the express, if run from Montgome- | 
ry, overtakes the mail of the preceding day, gain- 
ing twenty-four hours: if from Atalanta, gaining 
forty-eight hours, and proceeds in the mail boat | 
to New Orleans. The matter said tobe taken 
generally consists of a single newspaper, contain- 
ing ietalligenes of the foreign markets brought to 
Boston by the English steamers. In addition to | 
the time gained by the express, it is obvious that 
much more may be secured by using the telegraph | 
to Washington, from which place the intelligence | 
may be forwarded before any portion of the mail | 
a the foreign steamers can be delivered even in— 
ew York. 
The department has been urged, with much ear- 
nestness, to establish a Government express over | 
that part of the mail route where the service is now | 
perforined in coaches. This is represented as the | 
only mode by which the private express can be | 
put down, because it abstains from the transport- | 


ation of written matter, for which alone the owner | 


or carrier can be subjected to the penalties of the 
act of the 3d of March, 1845. revenues of | 
the department are not materially affected by the | 
express. If the whole postage on the matter taken 


| private individuals, would enable those interested 
to communicate intelligence in New Orleans in a 
day or two in advance of the letters brought’ by 
the foreign mails, with the utmost speed that could 
be given them. There would be no increase of the 
postages by its establishment, whilst the increased 
expenditure would fall not far short of fifty thou- 
sand dollars annually, to be paid out of the treas- 
urv. 
if the department had the power to establish 
such a line, and had yielded to the urgent solicit- 
ations for it, similar appeals would thave been 
made in behalf of other important commercial 
points, and could not, with justice, have been de- 
clined; and thus the department would have been 
involved in heavy expenditures, which its present 
i revenues would not justify. 
| It is the duty of the department to give the 
utmost expedition to the mails; but this is not 
performed by attempting a speed which all must 
see cannot be maintained as the law now stands, 
and which cannot be usefully undertaken until the 
| department has the exclusive control of the tele- 
| graph, and is authorized to rate the postages so 
hich as to exclude from the mails much of the 
matter that now gives weight to them. 
Similar appeals were made to the department, 
| during the last session of Congress, for the sup- 
pression of an express line then in operation over 
the same part of this important route. Instruc- 
tions were given to the agents of the department 


| to refer the case to the district attorney for prose- 


cution. For the reasons assigned in this report, 
no prosecution was instituted. The whole sub- 
ject was then laid before the appropriate commit- 
‘tees of Congress. For these reasons, I have de- 
clined establishing the express line which has 
been so anxiously sought by a portion of the 
citizens of New Orleans. 

The contractors for the transportation of the mai!s 
between New York and Bremen, by ocean steam- 
ers, are rapidly progressing with the construction 

of the first vessel; and but little doubt is enter- 
_ tained that the service will be commenced early in 
the spring. From the reports of the agent appoint- 
| ed to inspict timber, machinery, &c., the work 
| has so far proved most satisfactory, and promises 
to add to the high reputation of the mechanics of 
| this country, for the judgment and skill exhibited 
_ in its construction. i 
The act of 3d of March, 1845, providing for the 
) tral rtation of the mails between this and for- 
Fee 


countries, under which the contract was made 
with Edward Mills and his associates, seemed to 
contemplate the establishment of more lines than 
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the one selected. Various propositions were re- || 
ecived, and communicated to Congress at its last | 
session, among the number, a line from Charles- 
ton, by Havana, to Chagres, in steamers, and 
from Panama to Oregon in sail or steam vessels, 
was recommended, and no action taken upon the 
subject. The clause in the act of the 19th of June, 
1846, appropriating $25,000 for the service between 
New York and Bremen provides, that “no fur- 
ther sum ehall be diverted to any other object than 
the transportation of the mails within the United 
States.’’ This has not been revarded as a repeal 
of the act of the 3d of March, 1845, but as an inti- 
mation of the wish of Congress that no further 
contract for foreign service should, at this time, be 
made under it. No further efforts have, there- 
fore, been made to secure addititional service, not- 
withstanding the anxious desire of the department 
to provide a direct communication with our settle- 
ments on the Pacific coast. Recent events in that 
remote rezion would seem to add to the import- 
ance, if not necessity, of the line as proposed at 
the late session of Congress. ‘The finances of the 
department, however, will not admit of its estab- 
lishment without the previous legislation of Con- 
CTess, 

The telegraph between this city and Baltimore 
has been kept regularly in operation until the Ist 
of December. A statement of the income and ex- 
penditure from the time it was placed under the 
control of the department is herewith marked D. 

Under the authority given at the last session of 
Congress, an arrangement has been made with 
Messrs. Vail and Rogers, the principal officers 
having charge of it, by which the line will be kept 
up until the 4th of March next, for its profits, and 
without further calls upon the treasury. 

In my last annual communication, L brought to 
your netice this extraordinary invention of Pro- 
fessor Morse for the transmission of intelligzence— 
its importance in all commercial transactions, to 
those having the control of it, and to the Govern- 
ment itself, particularly in a period of war. I then 
expressed the opinion that an instrument, so pow- 
erful for good Or for evil, could not, with safety to 
the citizen, be permitted to remain in the hands of 
individuals uncontrolled by law. Another year’s 
experience gives additional weight to the opinions 
then expreased. 

Telegraphic lines have been established from 
New York to Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, and Washington city, and othe s are in 
contemplation from this city, south, and from Buf- 
falo, west; and will be extended to the principal 
cities of the Union ina few years. It now enables 
those controlling it to transmit intelligence instan- 
taneously between the different cities, where it has 
been established, and to the important commercial 
points in the south and west, several days in ad- 
vance of the mails. The evils which the commu- 
nity may suffer, or the benefits which individuals 
may derive, from the possession of such an instru- 
ment, under the control of private associations, or 
incorporated companies, not controlled by law, 
cannot be over-estimated. 

I may further add that the department created 
under the Constitution, and designed to exercise 
exclusive power for the transmission of intelli- 
gence, must necessarily be superseded in much of 
its most important business in a few years, if the 
telegraph be permitted to remain under the control 
of individuals. It is the settled conviction of the 
undersigned that the public interest, as well as the 
safety of the citizen, requires that the Government | 
should get the exclusive control of it, by purchase, 
or that its use should be subjected to the restraints 
of law. Entertaining these opinions, I addressed 
a letter to the President of the association owning 
the patent right, to ascertain, as far as practicable, 
the probable cost if Congress should be inclined to 
make the purchase, A copy of the reply is here- 
with communicated, marked E. 

The association is willing to dispose of the right 
to the Government, but is unwilling to enter into 
any negotiation upon the subject without authority 
first given by Congress. I also caused inquiries 
to be made from the best sources of information, 
as te the cost of construction, the expense of keep- | 
ing up the lines, the profits, and the capability of | 
such beste for the transmission of intelligence. I 
have received replies, giving minute and detailed | 


statements upon the subjects referred to, which i 


| Congress, should they be deemed necessary. 


' political regeneration of Mexico. 


| the majority of the nation. | 
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Documents from the Department of State. 


remain on the files of the department for the use of | 


Very respectfully, your obedient servart, 
C. JOHNSON, | 
To the Prestpent of the United States. 
- i 
DOCUMENTS 
From the Department of State, accompany- | 
ing the President’s Message. 





Consutate or tHe Unitren Srares or America, 
Mexico, Ipril 26, 1846. 
Sm: I have the honor to enclose herewith, a 
printed plan, and copy of a communication of Gen- 
eral Santa Ana, addressed to a friend in Mexico, 
dated 8th of March, to which is added a note 
under date of the 8th of April last, relating to the 
This plan has 
heen secretly circulated amongst the leaders of the 
federal party, and adopted by them. A revolution 
to put this plan into operation was to have com- | 
menced in Vera Cruz on the first of this month; 
but owing to some difference of opinion, which 
took place among the chiefs at the time, the thing 
failed to be carried into effect. Notwithstanding, 
General Alvarez, who was in the plan, and who 
was to have acted simultaneously, in concert with 
the movement intended to have commenced at Vera - 
Cruz, afterwards made a pronunciamento in the 
south of this department, for the deposition of the 
present Government, and to place in its stead for 
the present, a triumvirate composed of Generals | 
Santa Ana, Herrera, and Rincon, to occupy the 
seat of government until a free election could be | 
made of a President by the people. If this pronun- | 
ciamento, intended to have been commenced at Vera 
Cruz, had gone into effect, it would have been fol- 
lowed by nearly all the departments; but this failing 
to take place, the departments have not moved in 
this affair, although a very great majority of the || 
people are strongly opposed to the present order 
of things, and would be willing by any means in 
their power to lend their aid to destroy the present 
Government, who they are satisfied are working 
for the establishment of a monarchy, and intend 
to call in foreign intervention to secure and main- 
tain the same. 
It is the opinion of many of the liberals, that if 
the Congress meet, (which is to be the Ist of June,) 
they will establish a monarchical form of govern- 
ment, and call in foreign aid. This act, they then 
think, will have the semblance of legality; it is, | 
therefore, their desire that this Government may 
be put down before the meeting of said Congress, 
that no foreign Power may have such pretext to | 
intermeddle in their affairs. 1] 
I have the honor to be, with great respect, your 
obedient servant, JOHN BLACK. 
To the Hon. James Bucnanan, 
Secretary of State, Washington City. 





Translation of General Santa Ana’s plan. 


The inhabitants and the garrison of the town 
of ———, being impressed with the urgent neces- 
sity ot sustaining the republic, in the serious peril 
to which it is now exposed, and considering— 

I. That from the period when the constitution || 
freely and spontaneously provided for the republic | 


_ by itself, ceased to exist, those since formed have || 


not been compatible with the wants and wishes of | 


Il. That from this have arisen the continual | 


_agitations which have afflicted the country, until 


it has at length been torn in pieces; arid after its || 
evils from without had been studiously aggrava- ] 


ted, some spurious Mexicans have considered || 
themselves authorized to endeavor to subject it to | 
the most shameful vassalaze, attempting to invite | 


a foreign prince to govern it, with the title of Mon- || 
arch, 

Ill. That in order to prepare the way for this, || 
they have dared to deny the sovereignty of the | 
people, by summoning a Congress in whith spe- | 
cial care has been taken to bring together elements |, 
the most strange, but the best adapted for con- 
summating the disgrace of the nation. 

IV. That we cannot assent to the meeting of the 
said Congress, without thereby giving a pretext for 
assuming the will of the nation, which is pretend- | 
ed to be represented, in favor of calling in Euro- 
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pean intervention, and thus supporting the parri- 


_ cide project of the Administration now established 
_ in the capital of the republic. 


V. That the establishment of a monarchy in 


| the nation would involve not only the dissolution 
/of our army, which the new monarch would not 
| suffer to subsist, as he could confide in no other 


troops than those whom he should bring with him, 
but also the absolute subjection of the Mexicans, 


| who would be excluded from all public employ- 


ments, in order to give place to the courtiers or 
countrymen of the sovereign charged with govern- 


_ ing us. 


VI. That this would render illusory the bene. 
fits of the independence for which we sacrificed 
our blood and fortunes, in order to obtain the right 


| to govern ourselves, with reference to our respect- 


ive interests. 

VII. That as these overwhelming evils cannot 
be averted unless we immediately establish our 
government in a manner more conformable with 
the will of the majority of the nation, in order to 
give stability to the fundamental code, and, under 
its benign influence, to develop our great elements 
of power and wealth— 

We have resolved to proclaim, and do hereby 
proclaim, the following plan for the real regenera- 
tion of the republic: 

Art. 1. The people and garrison of the town of 
—— disavow the summons [to a Congress] is- 
sued on the 27th of March last, by the so-called 
President ad interim and his Ministers, as being a 
direct attack upon the sovereignty of the nation, 
and issued with the evident object of making the 
nation appear to call for a monarchy, with a for- 
eign prince to govern it. 

Arr. 2. Instead of the Congress summoned by 
the said decree, another shall be assembled, com- 
posed of representatives chosen by the people, 
according to the electoral laws under which the 
Congress of 1824 was chosen, which body shall 
be charged to provide a constitution for the re- 
public, and to adopt for it a form of government, 
such as it may consider best, with the exclusion 
only of the monarchical form, which the nation 
detests, and to settle everything connected with 
the question of Texas and the other frontier de- 
partments. 

Arr. 3. Within four months after the occupa- 
tion of the capital of the republic by the liberating 


| forces, the Congress mentioned in the preceding 
| article shall be assembled; to which end it shall 


be the duty of the general-in-chief to issue a decree 
of summons in the terms herein indicated, and to 
take other measures for the conduct of the elec- 


| tions, with the utmost freedom possible. 


Arr. 4. The existence of the army is guaran- 


| tied, giving to it all the attention which is due to 


the meritorious military class of a free people. 
Arr. 5. All persons shall be declared traitors 


to the nation who shall attempt to impede the 
assembling of the said Congress, or to attack it 
| by placingebstacles to the liberty of its members, 
| by dissolving or suspending its sessions, or who 
| shall endeavor to oppose the constitution which it 
| may establish. 





|| Translation of a letter from General Antonio Lopez 


de Santa Ana. 


Marca 8, 1846. - 
To Sr. D * * * * * * * 


My esteEMep Frienp: As the situation of the 
republic is daily becoming more critical, and en- 
vironed as it is by serious perils, no order of 
things could be as yet established sufficient to meet 
its exigencies, and to restore its forces, so as to 
preserve it from the scorn of all foreign nations, 
the occasion is now offered, my esteemed friend, 
for making a strong effort, by uniting all good 
Mexicans in the reéstablishment of its system, 
agreeably to the wishes and the interests of the 
masses. ’ ; 

The love of provincial liberties being firmly 
rooted in the minds of all, and the democratic prin- 
ciple predominating everywhere, nothing can 
established in a solid manner, in the country, 
which does not conform with these tendencies; nor 
without them can we attain either order, eae 
or prosperity, or respectability among foreign 
nations. 

To draw everything to the centre, and thus to 
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give unity of action to the republic, as I at one | 
time considered best, is not longer possible; nay }; 
more, I say it is dangerous; it is contrary to the 
object which I proposed for myself in the unitarian 
system, because we thereby expose ourselves to 
the separation of the northern departments, which 
are the most clamorous for freedom of internal | 
administration. | 

Seeking always what seemed to be most advan- | 
tageous to the nation, I have resolutely maintained || 
views which, if they have not led to favorable re- || 
sults, have been the offspring of sincerity and || 
good faith. Facts have since convinced me that 
by following them longer, nothing could be set- 
tled, and the codperation of the people could 
not be secured, in order to preserve us from the 
terrible invasion with which we are threatened 
from the north; because, not content with any of || 
the institutions given to them since 1834, they op- 
pose at least a force of inertia, which renders every | 
proceeding difficult and ineffective. | 

I nevertheless persuaded myself of the necessity | 
of changing the course of things, and returning to 
the track from which we have since that period 
been straying, in order to allow the two principles 
above indicated full play, and to remove aside all 
that could embarrass their action. In two words, || 
] became persuaded, that, without leaving the re- 
public at liberty to organize its own system in the 
manner which it considered best, and submitting | 
to the ideas of the age, according to which all the | 
branches of our administration should be adapted, 
we should never attain prosperity, nor should we 
preserve our national existence from the ambitious | 
efforts of our northern neighbors, which can only | 
be restrained by principles, and by principles which | 
they themselves have set before us with the hap- | 
piest results. 

To this subject I was directing my efforts when 
the events of December, 1844, came upon me, in 
which the liberals also took part, saakahiee from 
their not having comprehended me. They should 


} 
| 


} 


|, concurrence of the most influential persons among 
| the people. 
Let our device in future be, the’ union of the 
ople and the army, as it was in 1832; consider- 
ing that we are now to defend the same cause; and 
upon this point, one of the persons on whom we 


guarantee of those by whom I was surrounded in | 
my last administration; and if I was not explicit } 
as to my designs, they should reflect that my po- || 
sition being then very embarrassing, I means not } 
have declared myself fully, without hazarding the || 
success of my enterprise. {| 


Some believe that a favorable opportunity was || have an opportunity, write to him in my name, | 
offered me on my return from the interior to the |) and show him the necessity of our union, in order | 
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gested to us. 
| assembly of a convention, composed of deputies |, 
‘| elected by the nation, with the utmost possible 


, 


| 


not have been so precipitous; for they had the |) 


Documents from the Department of State. 
votion to their sovereign will, and having con- 
cluded this act by which I desire to reconcile my- 
self with my country, I will not remain twenty- 
four hours in power, it being my irrevocable 
determination never from that moment to return 
to exercise of authority, limiting myself wholly to 
my service as a soldier in support of the constitu- 


tion thus established by me, and in defence of the | 


rights of the republic against foreign nations. 

It will, however, be necessary, in all respects, 
to proceed with the utmost caution; for if our 
project should be discovered by the army, which 


| is adverse to the federal system, we should find 
| great difficulty in establishing it, and much address 


will be therefore required to prepare the minds of 
the public, by adopting a plan in which that name 
should not appear, and which may yet lead us to 


our proposed end, which end, so far as I am con- | 


cerned, is, I repeat on my word of honor, none 
other than the reéstablishment of what was over- 


| thrown in 1834, strengthened by such improve- 


ments and additions as experience may have sug- 
You may, however, proclaim the 


freedom, for the organization of a system of gov- | 


ernment on the terms which the nation may pre- 


|, fer, excluding only the monarchical form which it | 


detests. 


In conclusion, it is material that no time should | 
be lost, gs we may thus lose the most brilliant -oc- | 


casion whieh could ke presented. Send me an 
agent, active and expert, to communicate to me 
your ideas, and let me know the resources which 


you can command in your own as well as in other | 
departments, so that, with all the circumstances | 


before us, we may arrange our first measures. 


For my own part, I have made many preparations, | 


| and I feel confident of the aid of Yucatan; but I 


| wish nothing to be undertaken, unless with the 


should, in my opinion, rely, is his Excellency + 
General Don Juan Alvarez, who will never com- || 


romise with the monarchists. If you should 
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destroy the preceding ones. I therefore now write 

to my correspondents, requesting them to urge fhy 

friends and those who are sincerely attached to 

our country, to adhere strictly to this plan for the 

| promotion of the regeneration of our country; 

|| with the understanding that neither my honor sol- 

emnly pledged, nor my patriotism, allow me to 

accept the slightest alteration either in its letter or 

in its spirit. I make this frank and honest expla- 

| nation because | do not wish my patriotic inten- 

tions to be abused, nor to have myself placed in 

| contradiction with myself, by the presentation of 

different plans. I in consequence answer by this 

| writing, to which I give authority by my signa- 
|| ture. A. L. DE SANTA ANA 

Havana, -dpril 8, 1346. 


| P.S. The person who delivers you this letter, 
through whose agency it is sent, is not informed 
of its contents 


Extracts of a letter from R. B. Campbell, Esq., Con- 
sul of the United States at Havana, dated Novem- 
ber 10, 1846. 

| ‘In the steamer from Vera Cruz came a pas- 

senger, a naval captain in the Mexican service, 
who it was reported had blank commissions for 
privateers, and blank letters of citizenship for 

} sale.”? a x * s * 7 * * - * * * ” 

«*T have, however, succeeded in obtaining copies 
of the commissions from originals which I had one 
hour’s possession of. The blank commission, 

_(copy,) and copies of blank naturalization papers, 

| and for the crews of the privateers, are herewith 

enclosed.”’ 7 ” m ~ * - * ~ *» #8 * * 
** Of one thing, however, the Government may 

rest assured, that no privateer will sail out of the 

port of Havana, and I do not believe there will be 
-one from any port of this island, The Captain- 
General has power, is determined to act in good 
faith in relation to our treaty stipulations, has 
means of information, and possesses great energy 
of character. All of which would be brought into 
active exercise to prevent all attempts to privateer 
| from this island, and certainly to detect and punish 
any attempt if made.’’ 





Translation of the form of a prize letter issued by the 
Government of Mexico. 


I, Citizen General Jose Mariano de Salas, charged 


capital; but remembering what happened to Gen- || to destroy the advancement of tyranny, which || with the supreme executive power, being autho- 


eral Bustamente at the regeneration, I considered || 


it more honorable to fall with my old ideas, than || tions now in progress, amome the old masters of | present prize letter in favor of 
en viewed as a || our country, to support the designs of Parades, || the 


with others, which might have 
sacrifice to the law of severe necessity. 

This is a secret which has remained unknown | 
to you; but you should know it now; because the 
time is come when we should understand each | 
other, in order to act in uniformity. 


| 


j 
| 


necessity of giving this new direction to affairs; 
and I therefore urge you to use all your influence 


to reconcile the liberals, communicating with Sefior | 


Farias and his friends, in order to induce them to 
come to an understanding with us; for which pur- | 
pose agents should be sent to Puebla, Guana- 





juato, Jalisco, Zacatecas, and other departments, | 
so that all being thus placed in accord with each | 


other, we may soon lead the republic into the way | 
of preservation. You may tell the first-named 
gentleman that, with the same good faith with 
which I sustained the unitarian administration 
from the year 1834, I will in future support the 
claims of the masses, leaving the people entirely 
at liberty to organize their system of government, 
and to regulate their affairs in the manner which 
may please them best; that I have resolved to die 
in the maintenance of these opinions, and am dis- | 
posed to give every guarantee which could be de- | 
sired to assure their fulfilment. I only ask, in| 
recompense for the services which I may render 
on this occasion, that I may have the honor of 





sanctioning the constitution; because, having been || 


criminally charged with being an enemy to the 
representative power of the nation, and with hav- 
ing opposed the free organization of the blic 
by the people, Lam anxious, on retiring forever 
yr we - political scene, to — this solemn os 
of my life by authorizing, with my signature, the 
fundeteantal onde of the nation. After giving to 
the people a decisive proof of my respect de- 


alarms me the more, as I see and feel the prepara- 


Alaman, and the others of that faction. This 
keeps me constantly uneasy, and indeed I feel so 


to quit this island. 


) | The manifestations which you may have recent- | 
You will, I think, be convinced, as I am, of the || ly seen in the newspapers have alarmed these. 


| gentlemen here. Let General Alvarez be assured, 
| that in political matters I am superior to all per- 
sonal considerations. I say to him, whose merits 


| tion of all patriots, no more than I say to the 
humblest Mexican, that I will receive him with 
open arms. Write to him, and assure him that I 
| shall be most happy to see his letters, as well as 
to continue with him our ancient relations. 

| Farewell, and command your most affectionate 
| friend and servant, &c.., 
A. LOPEZ DE SANTA ANA. 


| and services render him worthy of the considera- | 


[He, (General Santa Ana,) sent a plan conform- | 
| able with his ideas, as manifested in this letter; and | 
some intriguers, instigated by General Almonte, | 
| added to it in every part, and disfigured it through- 


| out in its sense and its object. hus the revolu- | 





tion which was about to be commenced at Vera | 
Cruz was rendered vain. Santa Ana was inform- | 

ed of the circumstances, and he reprobated such | 

| conduct, sending his own plan with the following 

| note: It will be understood that this explanatory | 
memorandum is by the 


obtained by Mr. Black.] 


Nore.—This plan being the only one for 
the regenération of the republic, and fecdieieed it 


in the way of preservation, I could not, and should || the 


not, conform to the fourteen articles which I have 
seen printed, and which not only modify but almost 


person from whom the || 
'y of General Santa Ana’s letter and note was || 


rized by the laws of the republic, do issue the 
, captain of 
named the » armed for a cruise 
against the enemies of the republic, in order that 
when a vessel shall have been taken by the vessel 








! 


| little assurance of safety here, that | am preparing under his command agreeably to the provisions of 


| the regulation for privateers of September 24, 
1846, he may appoint as captain of the said prize 
to carry her to the port of ; and 
| when he cannot carry her to the said port as or- 
| dered, from causes which prevent him, she shall 
‘| go to the place where the captain of said prize may 
consider it prudent to take her, in order to pre- 
| serve her; who is to be directed to present himself 
| and deliver her to : he being instructed to 

treat the prisoner or prisoners with due considera- 
'| tion, that they may be delivered to the person de- 
'' signated to receive them by a separate , it 
| being essential that the captain who takes the 
prize should endorse under his own re upon 
this same letter the date of the capture of the ves- 
sel, her name, and that of her captain, her cargo, 
| place of departure, and place o: destination, the 
‘number of her crew and passengers, the latitude 
and longitude of the place where the seizure was 
| effected. 











| 


| 


\|| ‘Therefore, in virtue of the present authorization, 


I pray and request the commanders of vessels of 
| war of friendly nations not to place any obstacles 
| in the way of her free navigation; I, in like 
| ‘manner, request the authorities of the republics, 
‘and the subjects of kings or princes of friendly 
foreign powers at the places which she may, frora 
any accident, be obliged to enter, not to em 
her, or cause her any trouble or detention. 

In faith on a me one Sele 
prize, signed with m , and coun 

Secre of War Nee to render k 

valid, with the public. 

Given et the National Palace of Mexico, on the 


j 
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of ——-—, 184-, in the twenty 
of independence, and the twenty of liberty. 
J. MAR. DE SALAS, 
J. N. ALMONTE. 


Translation of the form of the act of Naturalization of 


a Foreigner in Mexico. 

I, Citizen Jose Mariano de Salas, general of bri- 
gade, in chief of the liberating republican army, in 
exercise of the supreme executive power of the 
Mexican republic: 

To all to whom these presents may come: 

Be it known that ———, a native of ’ 
having complied with what is required by the de- 
cree of September 10, 1846, for obtaining a letter 
of naturalization, I declare him, by this present, 


i 


naturalized in the republic, conformably with the | 


second article of the said decree. 
Given at Mexico, on this —— day’of ——— 
IM4~. J. MAR. DE SALAS. 
(Gratis, ) M. C. REJON, 


Translation. } 
National Passport for the Privateer No. ——. 

Manik Departmen’ of 

[sBAL. ] 

This national passport for a privateer was issued 
by the supreme government of the Mexican re- 
public at ———-, on the ———— of yin favor 
of ————, captain of the y 

1, Citizen General Mariano de Salas, charged 
with the supreme executive power of the Mexican 
republic, do grant the present sea passport No. 
462, in favor of Captain , to navigate freely 
in the , called the » built at i 
and of the dimensions here expressed in Burgos 
feet, to wit: length , keel ———, beam 
» hold ———, burden , belonging to 
-, armed for a cruise against the enemies of 
the republic, with cannon of the calibre of 

; that he may depart without hinderance to 
cruise on the coasts of the United States, as also in 
the seas which he may think proper to visit, being 
subject in all respects to the provisions of the regu- 
lation for privateers, mal September 24, 1846. 
This sea passport being valid for the term of 

months from its date, upon the expiration 
of which, she is to appear in a port of the republic, 
or at the place which circumstances may allow, in 
order that her cruise may be declared atan end, or 
she may be again commissioned. 

Wherefore, I command all officers, eeneral and 
particular, commanders of vessels of war and land 


, 











7 


authorities whom it may concern, to refrain from | 


embarrassing, molesting, or detaining her, and on 
the contrary to aid her by affording all that she 
may require for her voyage, on payment of the 
just value. In like manner, I pray and urge all 
citizens of republics, and subjects of kings, or 
rincea of foreign friendly Powers, not to impede 
ier free navigation, entrance, departure, or stay, 
in the ports to which from any accident she may 
eo, allowing her to obtain provisions, and all other 
arucles which she may need. To which end, I 
issue the present, signed with my hand, and coun- 
tersigned by the Secretary of State for War and 


Marine, and sealed with the great seal of the 
republic. 


Givemat the National Palace of Mexico, on the | 





of ————, in the year eighteen hundred 
and forty , the twenty year of inde- 
pendence, and the twenty 5 of liberty. 
J. MAR. DE SALAS. 
J. M. ALMONTE. 
DeranTMeNtT or Srare, 
Washington, July 27, 1846. 

Sir: The President of the United States, no less 
anxious to terminate, than he was to avoid, the 
present unhappy war with the Mexican republic, 
has determined to make an effort to accomplish 
this purpose. He has accordingly alone the 
undersigned, Secretary of State, to propose, through 
your excellency, to the Mexican Government, that 
negotiations shall forthwith commence for the con- 
clusion of a peace just and honorable for both par- 
ties. Should this offer be received and responded 
to by the Mexican Government in the same frank 
and friendly spirit by which it has been dictated, 
he will immediately despatch an Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the city of 


Mexico, with instructions and full powers to con- | 


year 
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clude a treaty of peace which shall adjust all the 


questions in dispute between the two republics. If | 


the Mexican Government should prefer to send a 
Minister to Washington to conduct the negotiations 


here, he shall be received with kindness and re- | 


spect, and every effort shall be made to accomplish 
the object of his mission with the least possible 
delay. 

In the present communication it is deemed use- 
less, and it might prove injurious, to discuss the 
causes of the existing war. This might tend to 
delay or defeat the restoration of peace. The past 
is already consigned to history; the future, under 
Providence, is within our power. 

The occasion may, however, be embraced to 
state that the President has ever cherished the 
kindest feelings for Mexico, and that one of the 
first wishes of his heart is, that she may ,be a 
powerful and prosperous republic, in perpetual 
amity with the United States. 

Commodore Conner will transmit this despatch, 
for your excellency, to the Governor of Vera Cruz, 
under a flag of truce; and you are respectfully in- 
vited to adopt the same channel for communicating 
your answer, 


[avail myself of this occasion to offer your ex- | 
cellency the assurance of my most distinguished 


consideration. JAMES BUCHANAN. 
To his Excellency the Minister or Foreren Re- 
tations of the Mexican republic. 





{Translatjon. } bi 
Nationat Parace, Mexico, 
August 31, 1846. 
Sin: The undersigned, Minister of Foreign Re- 
lations of the Mexican republic, has submitted to 
his excellency the general-in-chief of the liberating 
army, charged ad interim with the supreme execu- 
tive power of the nation, your excellency’s note of 
the 27th of the past month of July, in which you 
propose, on the part of your Government, to open 


negotiations, which may tend to the conclusion of 


a pence just and honorable to both countries. 


His excellency, on being made acquainted with || 


the terms of the said note, could not but fix his 


present to consider those causes merely as a thing 
that is past, and belongs to history. For the ex- 


ecutive to accept such a proposition, on that basis, || 


when dealing with a subject which concerns the | 


honor of the country and the integrity of its terri- || 


tory, and endangers its nationality for the future, 


would be to waive the question of its justice, and || 


to complete the irritation of public opinion, already | 
highly alarmed, as is proved by the discussions | 


which have taken place on the subject, through || 


fear that the question might receive the solution 
now suggested. Thus it is that the affairs of the 
republic, having been brought, by those same 
causes, to the situation in which they now are 
with regard to the United States, it has been 
necessary to call upon the nation, in order that, | 


through representatives elected with the fullest |! 


liberty, her fate may be deliberated upon, her se- 
curity, her honor, and her future welfare provided 
for. A Congress having been convoked for this 
object, which will commence its sessions on the | 
6th of December next, as that body will charge 
itself, among other important matters, with all 


that relates to the war with the United States, to || 


it will the above-mentioned note from your excel- | 
lency be submitted, in order that it may determine 
upon what it shall judge to be proper for the in- 
terests of the nation. The Government of the 


undersigned, in consequence, awaits the determi- || 
nation of that assembly, in order to give the be- |) 


coming answer to the ements of the said 
communication, the relations of Mexico with your 
republic remaining meanwhile in the same state in 
which his excellency the general-in-chief of the 
liberating army found them when he assumed the 
charge of the executive power of the nation. 


The undersigned, in transmitting this afiswer of || 


his Government, despatching it to your excellency 
through the cheninal Stich you indicate, cou 
himself of this opportunity to assure you of his | 
distinguished consideration. 
MANUEL CRESCENCIO REJON. 
To his Excellency the Mruister or Foreten Re- 
Lations of the United States of America. i 


'| its character. 
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To his Excellency the Minister or Foreign Reva. 
TIONS of the Mexican republic: 

The undersigned, Secretary of State of the Uni- 
ted States, has had the honor to receive the com- 
munication of his excellency the Minister of For. 
eign Affairs of the Mexican republic, dated on the 
| 31st of August, in answer to the proposition made 

by the undersigned to the Mexican Government 
in his note of the 27th July last, that * negotia.. 
tions shall forthwith commence for the conclusion 

| of a peace just and honorable for both parties,” 
This note declared, in express terms, that it wag 
the desiré of the President ** to conclude a treat 
of peace which shall adjust ali the questions jn 
dispute between the two republics.”’ These ques- 
tions had all existed before Mexico commenced 
hostilities, and to adjust these questions was the 
| avowed object of the proposed negotiation. It is, 
then, with no little astonishment that the President 
has perceived from the communication of his ex- 
cellency that the Mexican Government had so far 
misapprehended the meaning of the undersigned 
as to suppose that this Government either desired 
or intended to withdraw from the negotiations for 
peace, the causes, on either side, which led to the 
existing war, and to consider them merely “asa 
thing that is past and belongs to history.”’ Very 
far from it. ‘This would have been to abandon the 
just and acknowledged claims of our injured citi- 


| zens, for violations of their personal liberty and 


seizures of their property, continued throughout 


‘| many successive years, and which, in the opinion 


of President Jackson, so long ago as February, 
1837, would have justified, *‘in the eyes of all 
nations, immediate war.” 
This misapprehension on the part of the Mexi- 
_can Government appears the more remarkable as 
it is an inference drawn by them from that part of 
the note of the undersigned most conciliatory in 
In this note, which was intended as 
a mere preliminary to the opening of negotiations, 
it was desirable to avoid all irritating topics. For 
this reason the language employed was: “ In the 
‘ present communication it is deemed useless, and it 


| *might prove injurious, to discuss the causes of 
attention strongly on the circumstance, that, refu- || 
sing discussion upon the causes of the war exist- || 
ing between the two republics, it is desired at || 


‘the existing war. This might tend to delay or 
‘defeat the restoration of peace. The past is al- 
‘ready consigned to history; the future, under 
| * Providence, is within our own power.”’ And yet 
it is from this last sentence, disconnected from all 
| which precedes it, that the Mexican Government 
have inferred a‘disposition on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to avoid, in the pro- 
cress of the negotiation, the discussion of the ques- 
tions out of which the war originated. It is most 
certain that no such disposition exists; and the 
undersigned feels assured that he need add nothing 
more to convince the Mexican Government that, 
in this particular, they have placed an erroneous 
construction upon his language. 

Conscious that in making the overture for peace 
he has performed his duty, the President will now 


‘| await with patience and with hope the final de- 


cision of the Mexican Government. 

In making this overture thus early, he was in 
' no small degree influenced by the consideration 
| that the longer the war shall last, the greater will 


| be the difficulty of concluding a satisfactory peace, 


on account of the heavy increased expenditure 
which its continuance will render indispensable. 
He will, however, hold himself always ready to 
terminate it upon principles of impartial justice. 
Having, in the first instance, used all proper efforts 


| to avoid hostilities, and having now proposed to 


open negotiations for the conclusion of a just and 
honorable peace, nothing is left for him but to ac- 
quiesce in the decision communicated by your 
excellency, that, until changed by the act of the 
| Mexican Congress, the relations between the two 
countries will remain ‘in the same state in which 
‘ they were found by his excellency the command- 
‘ er-in-chief of the liberating army, when he took 
‘charge of the executive power of the nation. 
In the attitude thus assumed by Mexico, the Uni- 
ted States can appeal to the whole world that no 
alternative remains ea but to gore ea 
war with vigor, until the disposition which the 
have so signally manifested to bring it to a speedy 
termination shall be met by acorresponding senti- 
' ment on the part of Mexico, and the negotia 

| which they have invited shall be brought to a 
| happy conclusion. 
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The undersigned avails himself of the present | 
oceasion to offer to his excellency the Minister of | 
Foreign Affairs of the Mexican republic the assu- 
rance of his most distinguished consideration. 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 

DepARTMENT OF STate, 

Washington, 26th September, 1846. 





THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. M. ROOT,* 
OF OHI10, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
May 13, 1846. 


The Army Appropriation Bill being under consid- || 
eration in Committee of the Whole on the state || 


of the Union— 


Mr. BLACK, of South Carolina moved to add || 


the following section: 


«And be it further enacted, That from and after the pas- 
sage of this act to the end of the present war, the monthly 
pay of the non-cominissioned officers, musicians, and pri- 
vates, of the artilfery, infantry, and riflemen, who may be 
in the service of the United States, shall be the same as the 
pay allowed to the non-commissioned officers, musicians, | 


and privates of thé dragoon regiments of the United States.” |) 


Mr. TIBBATTS moved to amend the amend- 
ment by adding the following: 

« And that the pay of private soldiers in the service of the 
United States shall be $10 per month ; provided that nothing 
in this act shall be construed to make the pay of any non- 
commissioned officer or musician less than the pay of a pri- 
yate as fixed by this act.”? 

Mr. ROOT, having obtained the floor, spoke as 
follows: 

Mr. Cuarrman: I shall vote for the amendment 
ofiered by the gentleman from Kentucky to the 
amendment proposed to the bill by the gentleman 
from South Carolina; and, whether it prevail or 
not, [shall then vote for the amendment to the bill. 
Two days since I would have voted differently, 
for then we had no war, and I believe the present 
wages of our soldiers sufficient for the peace es- 
tablishment; but now, sir, we are at war with 
Mexico, and God grant that we do not, before we 
return to our constituents, involve our country in 
a war with a more powerful nation! Atany rate, 
we must now abandon the peace policy and pur- 
sue the war policy. 

Of the causes, the objects, and the character of | 
this war with Mexico I should have been glad to 
speak, if | could have done so, before it was indis- 
solubly fastened upon the country; but, by the 
operation of your tyrannical resolution cutting off 
debate, my mouth was shut, and I was denied the 
poor privilege of remonstrance; and now it does 
not suit my taste to say all that | would have said 
then, But there are’some things of which I intend 
to speak with entire freedom, although they are 
only remotely connected with the question imme- 
diately before the committee. 

Your Mexican war bill, sir—I voted against it— 
against its false and snivelling preamble, its vague 
and slavish appropriation of money, and its bar- 
barous spirit: I voted against all. I was willing 
to appropriate any required amount of money to 
pay for succors that I hope have reached or may 
reach General Taylor’s army in time to rescue it 
from the imminent peril into which it has been 
brought by the blundering temerity of the Execu- 
tive; but that bill could afford no relief to the army, 
for it was quite obvious that the fate of the army, 
for weal.or for wo, would be fixed irrevocably be- 
fore a musket or a dollar appropriated by the bill 
could reach it. ‘The bill did not contemplate relief | 
to Taylor’s army; its object was war; and, sir, if 
by any vote of mine I ‘could have endorsed its | 
falsehoods, or sanctioned the usurpation by the | 
Executive of the constitutional power of Congress, | 
as yen have done by enacting that bill into a law, 
I should feel that I deserved all the odium that | 
some of your friends on this floor would have me | 
believe awaits me; for could I vote for the bill, 
and then satisfy my conscience with the poor 
palaver of a protest? I confess that it is a source 
of regret to me that, on this raomentous question, 
I felt constrained to separate from most of the 
members of this House with whom it is my pride 





“This speech was delivered in the first session of the 


Congress, but inadvertently omitted in the Appendix 
lor that session. 
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generally to act, but I yield the same respect for 
their motives that I claim for my own. They 
were governed by their sense of duty, and I was 
by mine; and I believe that nearly all the Whig 
members of the House entertain the same opin- 
ions of the character of the bill and of the con- 
duct of the Executive in respect to the war. But, 
sir, lam notalone. At the head of the little band 
of fourteen who voted against the bill stands the 
venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, {Mr. 
Apams,] and next him my aged and beloved col- 
league, [Mr. Vance.] Of such company the rest 
of us may well be proud; and, when my own 


} judgment approves, I feel that it is safe to follow 


where they lead. We strove to keep our country 
| in the right, but we strove in vain: you would 
have it otherwise. And now, speaking for myself 
alone, I declare to you that I recognise the exist- 
ence of war with Mexico: | bow to the will of the 
majority, and I am for my country right or wrong. 
‘I trust I love her too well to forsake her because 
she is misgoverned, or to relax my humble efforts 
{to arouse her to a sense of danger, and save her 


from without. 


of national troubles; for, if it continue long, it will 
almost necessarily, in my opinion, involve us in a 
war with Great Britain. I cannot believe that that 
nation will remain an indifferent or inactive specta- 
tor of your movements, if you attempt, as you 
threaten to do, the conquest of Mexican territory. 
Call me an alarmist if you please, but allow me to 


Mexican territory, to secure a loan of some sixty 
| millions of dollars which she has made to Mexico; 
| that the citizens of the former country have im- 
mense interests in the commerce and mines of the 
latter; and that, whatever else may be said against 
Great Britain, she cannot be accused of having 
| ever, in a single instance, neglected her own or her 
people’s interests in her dealings with other na- 
tions; and it is hardly to be supposed that at this 
time of day, and all at once, she will change her 
policy in this respect; and hence I fear that you 
are in a way to get more of war than you will have 
a stomach for. If we are to have any more wars, 
l implore and I warn you to place our country in 
the right as to them. Look to it, sir, that they be 
neither unjust nor unnecessary. Every war isa 
curse; but an unnecessary war, and with Great 
Britain, would be doubly accursed. Insuch a war, 
there would not be, of this wide-spread country, 
any part more exposed to the assaults of the enemy 
than the district which I have the hogor to repre- 
sent here. The bloody strife would be brought to 
the very doors of my constituents. Their sons 


to the flames. But, sir, they would do their duty. 
Fear not for them, but for yourself, and such as 


upon the heads of the people, they will scan ep 
closely the causes of this Mexican war, and of all 
others that may follow in its wake. And now, in 
all candor, let me ask you, Mr. Chairman, if you 
do not believe+that they will find among those 
causes at least one which will arouse in their breasts 
a feeling and lead to resolve that will overwhelm 

ou with their wrath? For the freemen of the 
North I will venture to speak. When they come 
to know you, and what you have been doing, = 
will hurl you from power and cover you wit 
shame. 

But to return to the question before the commit- 
tee. I am anxious to avoid other wars; to have the 
| one in which we are now engaged conducted with 
| as little of cruelty and injustice as possible, and to 

have it brought to a speedy, a happy, and an hon- 
| orable close. Therefore, I would make our mili- 
tary service, for the time, as respectable and effi- 
cient as possible, by engaging brave, patriotic, and 

ood men in it; and I know not a better means of 

oing this, than by raising the wages of the rank 
and file in? time of war up to the point of liber- 
ality, or, if you please, generosity. The gentle- 
| man from North Carolina, [Mr. McKay,] who, I 
believe, invariably votes for the smallest sum and 
shortest time, tells us that our soldiers are better 
fed, better clothed, and better paid, than any others 
in the world. His statement is probably correct; 
and I admit that they are well fed, well clothed, 








‘from those that beset her from within as well as || motive, or, in his own words, “ any motive of do 


you; for when your iniquities come to be visited | 
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and, for a time of peace, well paid. The pay of 
the commissioned ofticers is, | think, sufficient for 
peace or war; but [ deny that the non-commis- 
sioned officers, privates, musicians, &e., receive an 
adequate compensation for their services in time of 
war. Why, sir, you wish, you expect, the best 
men; not always the most learned, nor the most 
wealthy, nor yet the most clamorous of their pa- 
triotism, but the stoutest and truest-hearted menin 
the country to rally around your standard in this 
war; and think you, sir, that such men will, while 
you and I receive cight dollars a day for declaring 
that ** war exists by the act of Mexico,” deem 
eight dollars a month enough for fighting it out? 
I confess that, if they would take into considera- 


| tion the wear and tear of conscience that we have 


And here let me observe that I regard this war | 
'| as likely to prove but the beginning of a long series 


remind you that Great Britain holds a mortgage of | 


to undergo here, they might find some reason for 
the great discrimination in wages in our favor. 
But they will never suspect that we can merit any 
additional pay by such sufferings. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hamutn] seems 
to think that we shall find men enough to fight our 
battles, who will not be actuated by any rey 


lars and cents.’’ But I think that it would be un- 
reasonable to expect this until this House shall be 
able to give at least one instance of an honorable 
member serving his country as faithfully and effi- 
ciently as the gentleman from Majne does, without 
drawing from the treasury either ‘* per diem’’ or 
‘* mileage.” 

I will, however, do my countrymen the justice 
to say, that if our country were unable to pay her 
soldiers, still I believe that she would not, for that 
reason, lack them in her time of need; but that 
they would come to her rescue from every portion 


_ of her territory, and from every walk in life, with- 


pointment and you wi 


out thinking of wages. But, sir, the country is 
able to pay, and does pay every other branch of 
the public service well; and if, in view of this, you 
attempt to jew down the wages of the high-hearted 
American freeman, who joins your army from 
choice, and to fight, and not to eat, sleep, and 
parade in barracks, to such sum as is paid by the 
crowned heads of the old world to their vassals, 
or even to such as you pay your idlers on the 
peace establishment, zs will meet with disap- 
l inspire disgust. 

Does not experience teach us anything on this 
subject? At the commencement of the last war 
between this country and Great Britain, the pay 
of a private soldier was five dollars a month, and 
the bounty for enlistment was sixteen dollars. But 
it was very soon found necessary to raise the 
wages to eight dollars a month, and before the 
close of the war the bounty paid for enlistment 


| was carried up to near one hundred and fifty dol- 


would be devoted to the slaughter, and their shrines || 


lars. Of course, I know very little of the public 
sentiment at that time in respect to the wages of 


| the private soldiers; but I have often heard well- 


| informed men, who took prominent parts in the 


scenes of that day, attribute many of the disasters 


| that befell our arms in the first part of that war to 


the inadequacy of the pay of the privates. 
How is it now in Louisiana, where our war 
should be popular, if anywhere? Do not the news- 


papers inform us that volunteers do not come for- 





_ General Taylor’s army may de 


ward in sufficient numbers to enable the Governor 


‘of that State to comply with the requisition made 


upon him by General Taylor, and that he will 
have to resort to a draft to do so? and this, too, 
when it is well known that the very existence of 
r pend upon a prompt 
compliance with his requisiuon? Yet, no one 
doubts the patriotism of the citizens of Louisiana, 
or their deep sympathy with our fellow-citizens of 
the “army of occupation.” I tell you, Mr. 
Chairman, you must do something to raise ** Un- 


cle Sam’s’’ character as a paymaster, or this rais- 


ing of volunteers will prove an uphill business. 
On the score of economy, too, I believe the poli- 
cy of low wages the very worst in the world. A 
short war, with high wages, will be much less ex- 
pensive than along war with low. If you wi'! 
take the trouble to look into this army appropria- 
tion bill, you will see that of the expense of keep- 
ing up our military establishment the wages of the 
rank and file bears but a very small proportion; 
and if you will go still further, and examine the 
war faccounts, and jally the accounts of the 
Florida war, you will find that the amount of their 
wages, when compared with the other expenses of 
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a war, is absolutely insignificant. And yet, sir,as | march. For almost half a century that country | 
you very well know, ofall the essenual qualities of | has formed a subject of discussion between the 


a good army, the character and disposition of the 4 
rank avd file is the most important. How will 
this niggardly policy of ours towards the private 
soldier appear to the people, when they learn that 
we pass without objection such items as these ? 
“For commutation of officers’ subsistence, four hun- 
dred and sixty-five thousand eight bundred and thirty-two 
were commutation of forage for officers’ horses, seventy - 
one thonsand six handred and three dollars. 


« For expenses of recruiting, twelve thousand and twenty- | 
two dollats. 


“ For transportation of officers’ baggage, when travelling 
without troops, filty thousand dollars.” 

And these items, be it remembered, are for the 
peace establishment. 5 

Whilst I have the floor, (which, as you know, 
Mr. Chairman, is not always to be had for the 
asking.) I mey as well make my acknowledgments 
to the gentleman from New York, who, in his 
speech delivered this morning, was 80 very com- 
plimentary to the fourteen members of this House 
who voted against the Mexican war bill as to de- 
nounce us as enemies to our country, and to con- 
sign us to an immortality of infamy. 

in order to a just appreciation of our obligation 
to this amiable gentleman, it should be remem- 
bered that all the while he was saying these civil 
things of us, he was suffering, as it seemed, under 
some incurable disease, which, though it could not 
destroy the natural sweetness of his temper, did 
produce such strange distortion of face as were 
painful to behold. It was quite obvious that he, 
immaculate patriot that he 1s, though he felt con- 
strained by a high sense of public duty to condemn 
us, yet did so more in sorrow than in anger. Re- 
buke, nay, condemnation, coming from such a 
source, and administered in such a spirit, must 
needs be both pleasant and profitable to us; and | 
trust. that we shall be able to give it just the con- 
sideration that it deserves. Doubtless we commit- | 
ted a great error, in the opinion of the gentleman, | 
by endeavoring to deprive our country of the bles- 
sings of war; but will he not listen to a word in 
extenuation, if not in excuse, of our offence? He 
should remember that though some of the oldest of 
the ‘* fourteen’? may have had something to do with 
war in the old-fashioned way, yet not one of them 
ever participated in that most novel, refined, and 
chivalric kind, with which the gentleman from 
New York is so familiar, and which is in so much 
favor with his constituents—I mean, sir, that kind 
of war which is sometimes waged by a disguised 
mob against the legally constituted authorities of 
their country. We have never seen war in its 
most attractive form, and theréfore cannot be ex- 
pected to court it with all the ardor of those who 
have. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I must beg leave 
to suggest to the honorable gentleman that it is 
possible that he may be renee in his expecta- 
tions from this war with Mexico; not that I think | 
it is fraught with any great danger to him; on the 
contrary, I believe that he will be quite safe from its 
effects, for | understand that he resides at the fork 
of some creek away among the Delaware hills, | 
where a foreign enemy would be bothered to find 
him, and a domestic one would be apt to regard 
him as a friend. I very much doubt, however, 
whether the gentleman will be able to derive as | 
much consequence and advantage from a national 
war as he has derived from the anti-rent wars of 
his own county. 





THE OREGON TREATY. 





SUBSTANCE OF 
THE SPEECH OF MR. CASS,* 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE Senate—Secrer Session, 
June, 1846. 


On the ratification of the Oregon Treaty; with ad- 
ditions. 


In the progress of our controversy with Eng- 
land, Mr. Prssident, for the possession of Oregon, 
we have at length reached the last step of our 








- *-'Thi A ree succeeding speeches were delivered 
at one the 29th Congress, but womens written | 
out in tume to be inserted in the Appendix for session, | 


| fied, will terminate this cause of difference by the 


_ or the dotting of an i, untouched and unchanged.” 


| given, announce but too clearly that we shall return | 


| 
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two nations, and recently it has threatened to be- | 
come a subject of hostilities. 


. . | 
A treaty is now presented to us, which, if rati- | 


abandonment of a large portion of our claim, and, 
what is still worse, by the abandonment of more | 
than was ever offered or even contemplated in any | 
one of the various phases of this diplomatic con- | 





test. I say if ratified; but it seems scarcely neces- || 


sary to speak conditionally upon this matter. As | 
to the English Government, it can hardly refuse | 
its formal assent to an instrument prepared b 

itself. It comes to us as it came from England, 
and, as has been said, without ‘ the crossing of a t | 


And as to the issue of our present discussion, the 
course it has taken, and the vote we have already | 


iLas we received it, making its terms our own. 


This is the second chapter in the history of this | 
convention, 


British diplomatic agent, but by the British Min- 


istry; and when it reached the Executive, that | 


functionary, in the exercise of an unquestionable 
prerogative, submitted it to the Senate, asking 
their advice respecting the expediency of accepting 


its stipulations, and accompanying this application | 


with an unequivocal declaration, that his opinions 


on the Oregon question, announced in his annual mes- | 


sage at the commencement of the present session of Con- 
gress, “‘remain unchanged.’’ ‘The advice, thus 
asked, was promptly given, without printing the 
papers, or referring the subject, agreeably to inva- 
riable usage, and with but one day between the 
receipt of the message and our final action upon it. 
So promptly, indeed, that an honorable Senator 


from Connecticut, while rebuking the hot haste | 


which characterized our proceedings, remarked, 


that we were snatching at this offer as a hungry | 


dog snatches at a bone. 


Well, the advice was given to the President to | 
negotiate with the British Government, agreeably | 


to their proposition; and the President, as he had 
previously announced to us he would do, if we 
recommmended it, caused this projet to pass 
through the usual forms of negotiation, and it now 
comes to us as a treaty, drawn up and signed by 
the proper diplomatic agents, and ready for our 
ratification or rejection, or, if need be, for modifi- 
cauion, 

The first reflection which arises in the practical 
consideration of this subject is this: that the propo- 
sition transmitted to us is not an ultimatum, or, in 
other words, it does not contain the most favorable 
terms we can obtain. It is a projet, to be met, in 
the usual progress of diplomat controversy, by a 
counter projet. One party says, I ask so much. 
The other answers, and [ so much; and then fol- 
low mutual concessions, till both meet upon com- 
mon ground, or part to meet in war. Our Minister 
at the British court—an able, upright, and expe- | 
rienced statesman, possessing the confidence of the | 
country and of the Administration, and deserving | 
it—has said in a despatch, dated J8th May, 1846, | 
and laid before us by the President: ‘It may be 
* considered certain, also, in my opinion, that the 


As I have said, it was prepared in | 
England, not jointly between our Minister and a | 


|| a great sacrifice. 











SEnare. 


this impression of the British Govern 
specting the action of the Senate, will n 
neous. 

And why this hot haste? Is there anything in the 
state of this controversy, or in the relative condition 
of the two countries, which requires us to act pre. 
cipitately, sacrificing our own just rights, lest th. 
future should deprive us of the present opportunity 
| of purchasing security or concession? Till the ex. 
| piration of a year, from the time of the notice of the 
| dissolution of the existing convention was given, 

and until one of the parties shall provide for an ox. 
clusive occupation of the country in dispute, this 
controversy cannot become an armed contest. And 
within that period, we can communicate our ow) 
views more than twenty times to the British ‘Goy. 
ernment, and more than twenty times receive their 
acceptance or modification of them. Surely this ig 
verge enough for consideration, without rushing to 
a decision at the expense of our interests, not to 
— our honor. 
he honorable Senator from Missouri has said, 
with great candor: ‘*They (the British Minis. 
‘ ters) have not made their proposition an ultima. 
‘tum; they leave it open to our objections, and of 
‘ course to modifications. I have no doubt the three 
‘ minor articles might be modified fo my entire sat 
‘isfaction.”” And what are the provisions of the 
articles thus denominated minor, and not deemed 
worthy of an attempt at modification? 

One of them grants the free navigation of the Co- 
lumbia river; another the possessions of the Hud- 
son Bay Company, and of all other British sub- 
| jects, down to the parallel of 42°; and the third, the 
| confirmation of the “farms, lands, and other prop- 
| erty of the Puget’s Sound Agricultural Company 
| north of the Columbia river.” 
| _ And what reason is given by the Senator from 
|| Missouri for the instantaneous ratification of the 
treaty, with this knowledge that by asking we shall 
| obtain the relinquishment of these demands, in the 
case of the navigation of the Columbia river, known 
| to be injurious in itself, and particularly unaccept- 
| able to the American people; and in the case of the 
— and confirmations, without the least evi- 
| dence to guide us, as to their number, value, or 
position? Why, two motives for immediate action 
are presented. One, that the business of the coun- 
try 1s suffering; and the other, that we are at war 
with Mexico, and that so long as our difficulties 
are unadjusted with Great Britain, that circum- 
|| Stance will have an encouraging influence on the 
|| spirits of our neighbor. ‘Let the treaty be ratifi- 
'| “ed—let the news of the ratification go to Mexico, 
| and the tidings of that event will do more than an 
|| ‘army with banners to turn her thoughts upon 
| peace with the United States. Peace will then 
\-§ be her policy,’’ &c. : ; 

1 am not at all disposed to analyze these views. 
| I would merely remark, that happen what may, 
| we are seeking a doubtful good, at the certainty of 
I think the honorable Senator 
_ from Indiana has clearly shown that the low price 

of flour, charged by the Senator from Missouri to 
“these rumors of war,’ has its origin in an 
| abundant crop and a limited demand, and has little 
to do with the Oregon controversy. But suppose 
| we proceed without delay to give our assent to this 
‘treaty, major and minor articles and all, and we 
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‘ offer now to be made is not to be submitted as 
‘an ultimatum, and is not tendered assuch.”’ * It 
‘has not received my countenance.” 

And, in another part of his despatch, he speaks | 
as distinctly and unequivocally upon this subject: | 


‘* Feeling very sure, however, that the present 
‘ offey is not made or intended as an ultimatum, I 
‘think it only reasonable to infer an expectation | 
‘on the part of those who are offering it, not only | 
‘ that modifications may be suggested, but that they 
‘ may be reasonably required.’’ 
**1 do not think (says Mr. McLane) there can | 
‘be much doubt, however, that an impression has | 
‘ been produced here, that the Senate would accept 
‘the proposition now offered, at least without any 
‘material modification, and that the President 
‘ would not take the responsibility of rejecting it, 
‘ without censulting the Senate.”’ 





‘* If there be any reasonable ground to entertain | 


‘such an impression, however erroneous, an offer 
‘less oxpeenanenn in the first instance, could | 
i 


‘hardly be expected.” 
Certainly not, and circumstances indicate that 


it 


should find that markets did not rise in conse- 
quence of it; that though ‘there is nota farmer 
_ but what has suffered in the price of his produce, 
"yet that he would equally suffer then, and that the 
trad yes of the country would not feel that elastic 
bound which is confidently predicted as the mo- 
| tiwe and reward of our acquiescence: ee the 
war with Mexico should go on with that obstinacy 


} 
| 
| 
; 


|| of perseverance and recklessness of consequences, 


| which mark the Spanish character, and that its 
expense for any one-half day of the time, or, at 
| the very outside, three-quarters of a day, should 
‘not come to be weighed in the balance nst 
| those minor articles, involving as they do our honor 
_and our interests; and if our “ neighbor should 
not “ turn her thoughts upon peace”—what then? 
| Why, we should have low prices and a Mexican 
fe stati had de- 

| war, without even the consolation that we ha 
nd is prepared 
' manded for our country what Engla’ P x 
to concede. Peace will come, but we shall owe ! 


to other causes than this treaty—to the wisdom of 


the Government, to the exertions of the country, 
and to the vajor of the army; and so will higher 
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es, which we shall owe to the immutable laws 
Preupply and demand; but I doubt if we can buy | 
cae peace Or prices by precipitancy or submis- 
“Three years since, the Senator, in a debate upon | 
the Oregon bill, laid down the true doctrine in na- 
ional controversies: ‘I grant that Great Britain 
‘ will take offence at us; but that is not the ques- | 
«on with me. Has she a right to take offence? 
‘That is my question; and that being decided in 
‘the negative, L neither fear nor calculate conse- 
cquences.”” ‘* Courage will head her off. Fear | 
‘vill bring her upon us. The assertion of our 
‘sights will command her respect; the fear to as-_ 
‘gert them, will bring us into contempt.”’ This 
ext requires no commentary. ; ) 

Mr. President, the —_ question of our title 
Oregon has been discussed and exhausted in 
both houses of Congress, recently and formerly. 
To introduce it upon this occasion would be equal- 
ly unnecessary and unprofitable. Ishall undertake 
no such work of supererogation. I did not intend 
even to allude to what passed in this body, during |, 
the progress of this subject, and I shall do so now, | 
yo further than is necessary (borrowing an expres- | 
sion frem the Senator from Missouri) to remove || 
from my path certain little bits of rubbish, which have | 
‘hen thrown there. 
be. ; ; ; | 

[ said some time since, sir, and I repeat the 
sentiment now, that the terms of the settlement of 
this question with England was a subject upon 
which we might reasonably differ without crimi- 
nation or recrimination. ‘Those who believe that | 
our title to all Oregon is so ‘ clear and unquestion- | 
able’ that no portion of it ought to be relinquished, 
may well contend for its whole extent, and risk | 
ihe consequences. ‘Those, on the contrary, who | 
consider our claim involved in reasonable doubt, || 
may well consent to restrict it within narrower | 
bounds, and to establish a line of compromise be- || 
tween the two nations. All this is fair and reason- || 
able. But there is another view pressed with || 
great pertinacity, and with which I cannot concur. | 
It, in the first place, exhibits the parallel of 49° as || 
the line of right and of fight, as giving us all that || 
any Administration ever asked before, and all we |, 
ought to have; and then it assumes that the terms || 


I shall do that as gently as may | 


of this treaty secure to us this parallel, and that |) 
therewith we ought not only to be content, but proud | 
of our suecess. These Jo Pewans are the little bits | 
of rubbish which, though they do not obstruct my | 
ath, still annoy me, and which I must remove. 
fthis treaty settled the boundary upon the parallel 
of 49°, and was offered as a compromise, the re- |. 
sult of mutual concession, though [ could not con- | 
cur in the sentiment, still I should discharge my | 
duty by a silent negative vote. But, in my opin- || 
ion, there is no occasion for gratulation or national 
laudation, as though we had achieved a conquest; 
and thinking at | 
plainly. 
The Senator from Missouri is highly content || 
with this arrangement, and says, “* The first arti- 
‘cle, (that which establishes the boundary,) is || 
‘in the very words which I myself would have 
‘used, if the two governments had left it to me to 1 
‘draw the boundary between them.’ * Forty- | 
‘nine is the line of right and of mutual conveni- | 
‘ence between the two Powers, offered by us | 
“since the time of Mr. Jefferson, and wonderfully 
‘adapted to the natural divisions of the country 
‘and the actual possessions of the two parties.”? || 
‘Mr. Jefferson offered this line in its whole ex- || 
‘tent in 1807; Mr. Monroe made the same offer in || 
‘1818; Mr, Adams offered it in 1826; Mr. Tyler || 
‘in 1842, and Mr. Polk in 1845; and by all except | 
‘the last as a line of right.” “It is a marcelocaly 
‘proper line, and does great honor to the discern- || 
“ment, or illustrate the good fortune of the French \ 
‘and British Commisgioners, under the treaty of || 
Ke by whom it was so long ago entablia - 


| 


shall say so, and shall say it | 
| 
| 


} 


if 


i| 


I am not going to dig up the treaty of Utrecht 
—- its age crabadeipinel eve I leave it 
‘alone with its glory,’’ Its passed by. 
It is an obsolete idea. TNot even the Senator ies 

lissouri, with his mg powers, can breathe into 
that bygone work breath of life. But were it 
otherwise, and were the parallel of 49° established 
by the treaty of Utrecht, what justification could 
we have for entertairfing this projet, or even for re- 


' coolness, and 


| west ocean, upon the 
| dence than is furnishec 


| move it out of the way. 


The Oregon Treaty—Mr. Gass. 


ceiving it? If England and the United States, 
through France, whose title we hold, fixed that 
parallel, as the boundary of their possessions, ex- 
tending to the Western ocean, what is this Gov- 
ernment negotiating about, and what is this Senate 
discussing? The demand by England of * one 


honest, as it would be arrogant, not to say impu- 


| inch or acre’”’ south of that line would be as dis- | 


dent; and our submission would brand us with | 


everlasting disgrace. We have got her bond, as- 


signed to us by France, and her bond @® all we | 


shall have, if we yield to her present pretensions, 
and substitute a treaty of Washington for a —~ 
of Utrecht, with its ‘‘ marvellously proper line.’’ If 


| this assumption be true, the twe governments have 


been playing a most unworthy part before the 
world for half a century. Unworthy of the one, 
which in effect denies its own solemn compact and 
disregards it—coolly demanding a large slice of the 
territory it has acknowledged to be ours; and of 
the other, which receives the demand, with equal 
repares to yield to it. 
But, sir, bad as this claim is, it is not so bad as 
that. The country now knows, that no line west 
of the Rocky Mountains was established under the 
treaty of Utrecht, and that, in fact, no such line 


| could have been established. 


It knows, that the stipulations of that treaty ex- 


|, tended only to the French and English colonies. 


It knows, that the country on the northwest 


or if claimed at all, it was by Spain. 


It knows, that in the statement of the British 


claim by the British negotiators, this treaty of 


| Utrecht was never once alluded to, and that the 
| voyage of Captain Cook, in 1778, was urged by 
| them as the origin of their title. 


It knows, that the recognition of the Spanish 
title in 1790, by Great Britain, under the Nootka 
Sound Convention, was utterly inconsistent with 
the notion of a division of that region between 
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‘probably an object of England to excite by the 
* clause in question.” 

So much for the offer of this line in its whole extent 
by Mr. Jefferson. 

But whatever offer was made, it was not only 
an offer east of the Rocky Mountains, but it was 
made, as is now perfectly understood, when some 
obscure authorities had induced the presumption, 
not the belief, (for Mr. Madison clearly expressed 
his doubts of their authenticity,) that a boundary 
line had been established between the English and 
French possessions on the parallel of 49°, under 
the treaty of Utrecht. And it was made some 
years before our title to the whole of Oregon was 
strengthened and perfected by the cession of Spain. 

So much for the value of this offer of Mr. Jetfer- 
son, even if it were made, as establishing the posi- 
tion that the parallel of 49° is now a line of right, 
because it would have been accepted as a boundary 
in 1807, not of Oregon, but of the country east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

But the same offer, says the Senator from Mis- 
sourl, has been made by all the Administrations 
succeeding that of Mr. Jefferson, which have con- 
ducted this negotiation, and by all except that of 
* By Mr. Mon- 
roe in 1818.” And this, too, was before our pur- 
chase of the Spanish claim, and therefore has no 
bearing upon our present title. But, however this 


| may be, the assertion that the offer was made as 
coast was then, in effect, unknown and unclaimed, || 


‘*a line of right,”? may be judged by this fact, that 


| our negotiators in 1818, Messrs. Gallatin and 
| Rush, under Mr. Monroe’s direction—and this, 
| too, was yet before the Spanish cession—asserted 
| the first exploration of the Columbia river by the 
| United States, and ‘the formation of the first 


France and England, three-fourths of a century 


before. 


It knows, that if such a line had been thus es- | 


tablished, better evidence of the fact ought to be 
produced than loose and contradictory assertions 
of obscure authors, not one of whom wrote con- 


temporaneously with the alleged transaction, and 


not one of whom, when carefully examined, asserts 
that a line was established under the treaty of 


| Utrecht, as a boundary between the English and 


establishment in the country through which it 
flows, by their citizens.’"” They added: * They 


| did not assert that the United States had a perfect 


right to this country,’’ (evidently alluding to the 


| Spanish claim,) but * insisted that their claim was 


at least good against Great Britain.’’ 
In 1823, Mr. Monroe proposed to the British 


| Government the latitude of 51° as the northern 
_ boundary of the possessions of the United States. 


| 


Mr. Rush, in 1824, acting under the orders of 
Mr. Monroe, claimed for the United States the 
whole country from 42° ** to at least as far up as 
the 5ist degree of north Jatitude.”” He asserted, 


| likewise, that the claim of the United States, as 


French possessions from the Atlantic to the North- || 


—— of 49°, 


conversations at the table of Mr. Jefferson. 


establishment of this line devolves upon those who 
would limit their country’s claims by it; and that 
nothing but an authenticated copy of the proceed- 
ings of the commissioners, from the archives at 
London or Paris, should be received as evidence, 
or entitled even to the slightest consideration. 


line which was not established under it. 
But unfortunately, the terms of this treaty do 
not give us the parallel of 49° for a boundary. 


Better evi- | 
by the collections of Mr. || 
| Kennedy, the recollections of Mr. Pitkin, the com- || ‘ Paris in 1763, that her territorial ri 
munications of Colonel Pickering, or post prandium || 


high up as 60° would ‘* preclude other nations 
from forming colonial establishments upon any 
portion of the American coast.”’ 

He said also: ‘‘ It was clear by the treaty of 
ghts, (those of 


‘ Great Britain,) were bounded west by the Missis- 


| € sippi.”? 
It knows and feels, that the task of proving the 


Mr. Gallatin, in 1827, under the Administration 


/ of Mr. Adams, after the British Government had 


refused to accept the offer of compromise made to 


| them, announced that the Government of the Uni- 
| ted States were now released from any obligation 
| imposed by that or a preceding offer, and would 


|| henceforth be at liberty to contend for their whole claim; 
So much for the treaty of Utrecht, and for the | 


which distinetly shows that the offer of 49° was an 


| offer of concession, and not of right. 


And therefore it cannot give us what the Senator | 


from Missouri says was a line of right; offered by 


all preceding Administrations. 1 line of right offered i| 
“In its 


as such by all preceding dministrations ! 
whole extent by Mr. Jefferson.’’ Of this fact, as 


no proof is furnished, 1 may be permitted to re- | 


offer was ever made. But we have an authentic 
paper which proves that Mr. Jefferson did not and 
would not make such an offer, and that he rejected 
a convention formed with England, because it 
alluded to rights of the United States and of that 
country west of the Rocky Mountains, and seemed 
to assert their existence by remy Pm mane 
‘‘ However reasonable,’’ said Mr. Madison in a 
despatch to Messrs. Monroe and Pinckney, dated 
July, 1807, “ our claims may he,”’ (that is, ‘‘our’’ 
claims *‘ on the continent of America, beyond the 
Stony Mountains,” in the words of the rejected 
convention) ‘‘compared with those of others,’’ 


(evidently meaning England) “ it is impolitic, es- 
‘ pecially at the present moment, to s n 
‘ ish jealousy of the United States, which it is 


| 
i 


| 


I know of no document, || 
or even conversation, which shows, that such an || 





The Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Cat- 
HouN,] who conducted the negotiation under Mr, 
Tyler, claimed for the United States ‘* the territory 
drained by the Columbia river,’’ which extends 
probably to the 53d parallel. He says ‘ he thinks 


| * he has shown a clear title on the part of the United 


‘ States to the whole region drained by the Colum- 
* bia.”’ 

And these are the claims of the Administration 
of Mr. Monroe, of Mr. Adams, and of Mr. Tyier; 
each of which offered 49° as a line of right, as is now 
asserted; but each of which, as is here shown, car- 
ried our title far north of that limit, and agreed to 
accept it in a spirit of compromise. 

The head of one of these Administrations is now 
living, and malting @ seat among us in the councils 
of his country. He was also in the cabinet of Mr. 
Monroe, and charged with the adjustment of this 
controversy. He has said in the House of -Rep- 
resentatatives, this very session, that *‘ we have a 

ight to the whole of Oregon;”’ and again: ‘She 

reat Britain) had no claim whatever.” And the 

from South Carolina, [Mr. Carnoon,] 

who was Secretary of State under Mr. Tyler 
ing of the convention of 1818 and 1827, to 

us not long since that ‘if we could at that time 
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‘ have obtained the latitude of 49° as a compromise 
‘ boundary, it would have been well to have done 
‘so.”’ ** Negotiation must end in compromise 
‘(pot in lines of right) or war.’’ * 1 also saw 
* that if we compromised, it must be on the parallel 
‘of 499.”" “1 go for compromise.” 

And the honorable Senator from Missouri him- 
self, speaking of the parallel of 49°, declared in 
1842, that “ without ziving us what we were en- 
titled to by the right of discovery, and as the 
‘successors of Spain, it would still take from Great 
Britain all she wanted.’? That ‘as claiming from 
Spain, our title is good againt England, through- 
out the whole coast.” 

** The British are excluded from the northwest 
coastof America for all the purposes of settlement 
and of colonization.’’ ‘* Our utle is clear, that of 
the British null. She sets up none; that is, she 
states no derivation of it. There is nota paper 
upon the face of the earth in which a British Min- 
ister has stated a title or even aclaim. They 
have endeavored to obtain the country by the 
arts of diplomacy, but have never stated a title, 
> Her title is her will 


. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


. 


- 


‘nor ever ean state one.’ 
‘and her arms.’”’ 

And here, but the other day, the Senator said, 
| think the President did right to renew the offer 
of compromise his predecessors had made,”’ 

* These are great points guined by the renewal 
‘ of the liberal offer of compromise, and I rejoice that 
‘we have gained them.’’ 

Hlow a proposed line of boundary can be a lib- 
eral offer of compromise, when at the same Ume it is 
‘a line of right,’’ ‘ marvellously proper,”’ estab- 
lished more than a century ago, giving us the full 
extent of our true claim, it is not necessary that | 
should inquire, and if it were, | should find myself 
ata dead fault. Compromise, ex vi termini, in- 
cludes concession, and no nation cedes anything 
which obtains all it is entitled to and all it has 
demanded. And offers of compromise, when re- 
jected, never furnish ground of claim for an apes 
nent. They become as though they had not been 
made, leaving both parties, as Mr. Gallatin ex- 
sressed it, ** free to contend for their whole claim.”’ 

During the long and animated discussion which 
this subject has undergone at the present session 
in both Houses of Congress, a desire has been ex- 
presse d by many of those who have participated 
i) it, to see the controversy terminated by the es- 


tablishment of a line of boundary upon the parallel | 


of 49°, Ido not recollect a single speaker who 
has ever intimated the possibility of an adjustment 
less favorable to this country. ‘ Substantially”’ 
was indeed the qualification of one honorable 
member of this body. But I take it for granted, 
that when England insists upon concessions south 
of that line, and is prepared to obtain them, peace- 
ably if she can, forcibly if she must, these demands 
are * substantial”? advantages, worth their conse- 
quences to us, if to her. The honorable Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. CaLtnoun] has assumed 
this parallel as a proper conventional boundary, 
and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wes- 
sveR] remarked emphatically, in answer to some 
observations of the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. At- 
LEN,| ** but the gentleman from Ohio and the Senate 
‘will do me the justice to allow, that I said as plainly 
‘as I could speak, or put down words in writing, that 


* England must not expect anything south of 499. I! 


* said so in so many words, 

And what said the Senator from Missouri on 
this point? ** Senators may now see why for twenty 
* years I have adhered to this line of Utrecht. It is 
‘ the line of right, which gives to us the Olympic district 
‘ and ils invaluable waters, and secures to us the river 
*‘ and valley of the Columbia. It is the FIGHTING LINE 
‘or tHe Unrrep States.” 

This line, the honorable Senator tells us now, 
‘¢is a marvellously proper line, and does great honor 
‘ to the discernment, or illustrates the good fortune of 
‘the French and British commissioners under the 
‘ treaty of Utrecht, by whom it was so long ago estab- 
* lished.”” 

In illustration of this remark, the Senator has 
exhibited to us the topography of the country. I 
shall not follow him in a review of it, but content 
myself with remarking, that it passes my compre- 
hension to conceive how a line can be a marvel- 
lously proper, or & marvellously lucky one, ‘ won- 
derfully adapted to the natural divisions of a 
country,” which follows none of its geographical 








river, nor prairie; but pursues inflexibly one of | 
the artificial circles of the globe, from the summit 
of the mountains to the sea; which cuts at right 
angles all its ranges, and in the middle of its course, 
its great river, with its magnificent basin, described | 


| 


| by the honorable Senator from Missouri as “a |) 


‘country which can have but one people, one interest, || 
* one government, and that people should be /merican, 
‘that interest owrs, and that government republican. | 
‘ ACCURBED AND INFAMOUS BE THE MAN THAT DI- | 
‘ VIDES OR ALIENATES IT.”’ 
This region, thus recently destined to empire | 


| and indivisibility, is not only about to be divided, |; 


and almost the moiety of it alienated, but that || 
division is so marvellously improper and unlucky, 
that it will cost us one of the proudest attributes | 
of our independence—the control of one of our 
great rivers, within our own territory, which we 
are to yield, in order that the country alienated 
may find ingress and egress to and from thé ocean 
through that poruon which we retain. 

But, | repeat, unfortunately for our honor and 
our interest, the boundary fixed by this treaty is 
not the parallel of 49°. ‘The Senator from Mis- 


| sourl Says it is, bating the ‘‘ nonsense of every inch 
| and every acre up lo 49°,” and the stipulations, as 


{ shall show, say that itis not. This saving ex- 


| indeed, in its use, but unlimited in jts 








Senate, 








‘main stream of the Columbia, and thence i 
‘the said main stream to the ocean,”’ Kc. . 


Here, sir, is a grant of free navigation, limited, 


duratioy 
It is to endure as long as the Hudson Bay ate 


pany shall endure, and to asvertain the longevity 
of the one, we must seek to ascertain the longevit 
of the other. y 
The Hudson Bay Company was incor rated 
by Charles the Second, by a charter dated Man 9 
1671. The third section of that charter provides 
that ** the persons named, &c., shall be one body. 
‘ corporate and politic, &c., in deed and jn name, 
‘&e., really and fully, forever,” &c. Ang the 
twelfth section provides, that the corporation shall 
‘enjoy, &c., all and singular the premises here! 


‘granted, with their and every of their right: 
BNW, 


‘members, and jurisdictions, prerogatives, roy), 


_‘ties, and appurtenances whatsoever, to then 
’ 


‘&c., and their successors, FOREVER, &c., Paying 
‘ yearly to us for the same, two elks and two black 
‘beaver, whensoever, &c., we, our heirs, &e. 
_ ‘shall happen to enter into the said country, &,” 
Thus we find the corporate life perpetual; and 
applying the charter to the treaty, we have the 
true measure of the obligation which this stipula. 


| tion will impose upon us. No one in this body 
| will deny that the grant is without limitation, and 


pression, ‘* the nonsense of every inch and every acre,”’ || will exist as long as the grantee exists, unless 
means, | suppose, when translated into plain Eng- || there are restraining circumstances, which will re. 


| lish, we should have had 49°, had not England de- || 


manded territorial jurisdiction and free navigation, 
and grants of land south of that line, and these we will 
yield lo her. 
the proposed partition, that he says: ‘‘ It is in the 
* very words I myself would have used, if the two Gov- 
‘ernments had left it to me to draw the boundary be- 
‘tween them.”’ 
The principle that more or less is ** nonsense,”? in | 
a question of boundary, where each party goes for 
its “‘right,’’ and not obtaining it, will go for a 
** fight,” is new tome. If, after this, it becomes | 
ingrafted into the codes of national intercommu- | 
nication, some commentator must tell us what 
divides the confines of sense and nonsense, and how 
much or how little must be claimed or yielded to 
obtain a place on the same side of the boundary. 
The honorable Senator from Missouri said two 
months since, ‘‘up to that line, if it becomes neces- 
‘sary, I am willing to fight.” 
‘line of right with me, and acting upon the second 


| ‘half of the great maxim, submit to nothing wrong, 


* J shall submit to no INVASION Or ENCROACHMENT 
* upon that line.”’ 

{ repeat, unfortunately the line of this treaty is 
not the parallel of 49°. In three important arrange- | 
ments, or rather concessions on our part, we have || 
nullified that line, and granted to the British Gov- | 
ernment jurisdiction, and territory, and rights, || 
south of it; and in another, adopting the implica- || 


tion of the language, and the construction given to |, 
it in this body, we have abandoned the navigation || 
of an arm of the ocean, open to the other nations | 
of the earth, and belonging to us, as to them, by || 
virtue of our independence. The line of right and |, 
of fight, and which was to become the line of }| 
might, will, if this convention is ratified, hence- | 


j 


| forth exist only in peremptory claims, and elabo- 


rate speeches. | 
We cede to England the southern cap of Van- 
couver’s Island, an important position, which has || 
been heretofore a subject of discussion between the || 
two governments. Whether it comes within the || 
saving clause of an ‘‘inch or an acre,” more or |. 
less, | shall not stop to inquire. Judging from the || 
imperfect map, | have examined, the extent of || 
coast, following its indentations, cannot be much || 
less than one hundred miles. Upon what princi- | 
ple of right or compromise this cession is to be || 
made, I have not heard explained. For myself I |) 
know of none but the old rule of might, ** stet pro || 
ratione voluntas.’? England demands it, and we i 
yield it, and that tells the whole story. . | 
We grant the free navigation of the Columbia | 
south of 49° indefinitely, or, in other words, for- || 
ever. The stipulation reads thus: ‘‘ From the | 
‘ point at which the 49th parallel shall be found to 
‘ intersect the great northern branch of the Colum- |! 
‘ bia river, the navigation of the said branch shall || 
‘ be free and open to the Hudson Bay Company, 
‘and to all British subjects trading with the same, || 


| 
| 





‘to the point where the said branch meets the '' expectations 


‘* Forty-nine is the | 


duce this broad term forever within narrower limits, 
No member does deny it. And he, who seeks 
elsewhere than in the treaty, and in the charter, 


So well content is the Senator with || to change this privilege from a perpetual to a tem. 


porary one, is bound to state his case fully and 
fairly, to prove it. The burden is upon him. 

| Well, sir, this effort is made, and it is our duty 
| to investigate it; to know what we are actually 
| called upon to cede, and how we can make that 
| cession less, if it be found injurious in itself or 
| dishonorable in its character. And this effort is 
|made by two different hypothesis, if I may be 
| permitted to divert that word from its true mean- 
jing, one of which depends upon an assumption 


| without proof, and the other upon facts, confused- 


| ly and contradictorily stated here, because imper- 


' 


i] ae known, and which, if true in their extent, 
d 


| would not touch our obligations under this con- 
| vention. 
The Senator from Missouri has cut this new 
|Gordian knot at a single stroke. ‘ Now,” he 
| says, ** there happen to be two Hudson Bay Com: 
panies, and those, who do not attend to that little 
fact, may fall into greaterror.”” He then proceeds 
to select mero motu one of these companies, as the 
grantee of this privilege, and limits this existence 
to twenty-one years, and thus relieves us from the 
embarrassment, which is obviously felt within 
these walls, and which will become a grave source 


| of dissatisfaction“out of them. 


Now, sir, if the honorable Senator be correct, 
what sort of a spectacle are these two governments 
exhibiting tothe world? England sends us a projet, 
granting on our part one of the most important 
privileges, which one independent nation can yield 
to another, and there are two corporate bodies of 
the same name, which can receive it—one tempora- 
ry in its duration, and the other perpetual; and the 
grant is temporary or perpetual, as it enures to the 


| one orto the other. And yet this convention, pur- 


porting to terminate present difficulties, and to pre- 
vent future ones, does not designate which of these 
two corporations is the recipient of this great con- 
cession; which is the true Decides and we, with 
a full knowledge of all this, instead of applying 
the proper remedy, and identifying, by a resolu- 
tion, the company, which is to profit by our con- 
cession, are gravely employing ourselves in de- 
termining, if the phrase stands as it is, to whom 
we are granting it. Ten words written in the con- 
vention, while it is now in our power, would settle 
this question, and leave us at the end of thirteen 
years in full possession of our sovereignty. But 
these words we have refused to insert, and the 
Senator from Connecticut, (Mr. Niies,] found but 
ten votes in favor of his proposition, ‘* that the 
‘right of navigating the Columbia river, secut ; 
‘to the Hudson Bay Company and to all Britis 
‘ subjects trading with the same, be limited to the 
‘ year A. D. 1863, when it shall cease and deter- 
‘ mine;”’ alth we have a full knowledge of the 
the British Government, and of 
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the construction they put upon their own words, | 
aad of the sentiments and warnings of the Ameri- 
can Minister. In his despatch of May 18th, Mr. 
\cLane, after stating that in consequence (among 
other things) of an expectation that in the United 
giates this point “* may not be absolutely insisted | 
on,” tells us that the British Government “ could 

‘not be induced in the first instance to make an | 
‘offer with such a qualification; yet if the adjust- | 
‘ment of the question should be found to depend 

‘upon this point only, they would yield the de- | 
‘mand to the permanent navigation of the river,”’ 

&c. But, sir, neither is the British nor the Ameri- | 
can Government obnoxious to this charge of dou- 


tion granting this privilege to one of the companies, 
without identifying which, and with the knowledge 
that one party intends to apply the stipulations to 
ove company, and the other to another. 

The Senator from Missouri says there are two 
Hudson Bay Companies, and warns us of the great | 
error into which we shall fail, if we do not attend 
to this little fact. But, I say the honorable Sena- 
tor has himself fallen into error. He will find 


there is but one company. He produces no proof || 


of this fact, be it little or great—none whatever. It 
rests upon statement. I now call forehe authority, | 
personal, political, or historical. The necessary 
proof devolves upon the Senator, who has the af- 
frmative of the question. And before the fact can 
be assumed, with a view to influence our proceed- 
ings, its existence must be established. I have 
already quoted extracts from a charter, incorpora- 
ting one Hudson Bay Company forever. 
charter be produced which incorporates another, 
fora limited period, and then the little fact may 
prevent the great error. ‘Till then I adhere to the | 
law and to the testimony. 

The Senator likewise states that the old com- 
pany, as he calls it, the only one as I call it, ** has 
no rights under its charter west of the Rocky 
Mountains.’ ‘The second company, he says, exists 
under a license. ‘It bears the name of the Hud- 
‘son Bay Company; but it is so distinct from | 
‘the chartered company of King Charles, that it 
‘can carry on no trade on the waters of Hudson’s 
‘Bay, as the old Hudson’s Bay Company can | 
‘carry on none on the waters of the Pacific ocean.”’ 
All this, sir, is, in my view, erroneous, wholly so | 
—resulting from some misapprehension, I know | 
not what. No corporation can be created in Eng- 
land by license. It must be done by charter, with 
or without an act of Parliament. A license to 
trade with the Indians there, as here, is but a spe- 
cial permission, granted by the Government to pre- 
vent the abuses to which this traffic is liable. If | 
the American Fur Company, founded by Mr. 
Astor, had been incorporated by Congress instead | 


of the Legislature of New York, with a right of |) 


exclusive trade with the Indians in one of the terri- 
tories of the United States, it would have borne 
nota little resemblance to the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. If, by virtue of another act authorizing the 
Xecutive to issue licenses to trade with the In- | 
dians, similar in some of its general principles to 
the existing act regulating trade and intercourse 
with the Indian tribes, a license had been issued 
to this fur company to trade in some other terri- | 
tory than that named in its charter for a term of | 
years, the analogy between the English and the | 
American companies would be sufficiently close to | 
test the operation of the English law by our own. | 
This license would not be a charter. “During its | 
existence the company would trade under it just | 
a8 an individual might do; and, upon its termina- | 
tion that privilege would cease; but the corporation | 
ot exist, with all its other rights, as it existed | 

ore. 
But, sir, it has been said by other Senators, who | 
do not assert the existence of two Hudson Bay 
| 





Companies, that this stipulation of free navigation, 
though granted to the Hudson Bay Company 
without limitation, will yet expire in 1863, because 
their license from the crown, for an exclusive right 
'o trade with the Indians west of the Rocky 
Mountains, will expire at that time. 1 do not see 
the sequitur in this case. 

If the British Government have 
Hudson Bay Company an additional franchise for 
*'emporary period, they have done much more 
wisely than we shall do if we ratify this treaty; 


granted to the 


et a || 





| 
| 
| unprofitable. 
ble dealing, by proposing and ratifying a conven- || 
} 
| 
| 
| 
j 


| pany, as we have seen, is perpetual. 
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Oregon Treaty—Mr. Cass. 
additional franchise without limitation. ‘The one 
has no dependence upon the other. The grant in 
this treaty can be no more controlled by a right to 
hunt beaver upon the Columbia, than by a right 
to hunt tigers upon the Ganges. This right of 


for, in that event, we shall grant that company an | 


| free navigation is granted to the Hudson Bay Com- | 


pany eo nomine: The purposes to which they | 


shall apply it, is a question for them and not for 
us. There is not one word in this treaty about 


| hunting, nor trading with the Indians, nor about 
an additional license, nor the termination of the 


privilege, when the trade may become open or 
All this is interpolated in discus- 


sion. ‘The Senator from Missouri says indeed 


that the treaty ‘* stipulates for a company whose | 


existence is to terminate in 1863.” My copy of 
that instrument contains no such stipulation, and 
therefore I shall not argue the point. 
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duration is perpetual, and therefore this grant is 
perpetual. And any inquiry out of the words of 
this instrument, into the purposes to which the 
grantees may apply the privilege, with a view to 
limit it, is to adopt a mode of construing, or rather 
of controlling the grant, inconsistent with its lan- 
guage, and incompatible with the condition of the 
partes. By what process of law or of logic Shall 
we say to the British Government: The Hudson 
Bay Company is indeed a perpetual corporation, 
and we have granted to it, without limitation of 
time, the free navigation of the Columbia river; 
but you have granted to it another franchise for 
twenty-one years, totally independent of this, 
which you may renew or not at your pleasure, and 
therefore our grant of free navigation is limited to 


the same period, and our obligation shall expire 


But, sir, let us look at this subject a little more | 


narrowly. The charter of the Hudson Bay Com- 


More than | 


| half a century since, another association, known | 
as the Northwest Company, was instituted, which, | 


in the process of time, extended its trade into re- 


mote regions, and came into contact with its rival | 


and predecessor. Differences arose, which ulti- 


| mately produced hostilities, and an open war was 
for some time waged, almost under the arctic circle, | 





in which the Indians were arrayed on both sides, 
and much blood was shed. Peace was at length 
restored, and the two companies, ured of their 
antagonist position, united together, and the North- 


west Company, which was an unincorporated | 
association, was merged in the Hudson Bay Com- || 
| pany. This was in 1319, and in 182] an act passed 


the British Parliament, authorizing the crown to 


rant licenses to trade with the Indians west of the | 


ocky Mountains, which region not being included 
within the original territorial limits of the Hudson 


Bay Company, would have been otherwise open | 


for a period of twenty-one years. The first license 


| was surrendered in 1838, and another granted, 


which will expire in 1859. At that time, if not 


renewed, the trade will be open to all British | 


subjects. . 
‘These are the facts, and all the material ones: 
and now for their application. In the first place, 


the treaty contains no allusion to the licenses, nor | 


to the state of things they have introduced. ‘The 


free navigation is granted to the ‘* Hudson Bay | 
Company, and to all British subjects trading with 


| the same;’’ whether to be used in a free or exclusive 
| trade, for what posts or purposes, as the treaty 


does not decide, neither can we. These are ques- 
tions for the grantees, and not for the grantor. 
But in the second place, if the license is renew- 
ed, this free navigation will then be wanted, as it is 
now; and if not senewed, and the trade be thrown 


| open, the Hudson Bay Company may carry on | 


their operations like other British subjects, or other | 


| British subjects there may trade with them. In 


either event, these parties may use the navigation 
of the river, restrained by no will but their own. 
But again, what right have we to say that this 


with yours. This would be cool; and, if submit- 
ted to, decisive. If the treaty is ratified without 
alteration, **time,’’ says the Senator from Mis- 
souri, ** will bring an argument which no one can 
misunderstand.’? Time, indeed, cures the exist- 
ence of many errors, as well as corrects them, and 
falsifies many predictions. But it is wiser to avert 
difficulties than to meet them. Let us not depend 
upon time, but upon ourselves. Let us make this 
instrument what we all say it ought to be, and thus 


leave to the domain of the future one cause the less 


of controversy.* 
I do not at all agree with the Senator from Mis- 
souri, in his estimate of the value of this right of 


| free navigation, nor of the limitation of its use or 
_ abuse, which circumstances will necessarily impose 


upon it. Certainly, a general grant to British sub- 
jects indiscriminately, would be worse than this, 
though for many years, and while the Hudson Bay 
Company retain the exclusive trade in the north- 
ern regions of Oregon, the effect will be the same, 
as that great corporation and its dependants must be 
the only traders. This right, freely to navigate the 
waters of one country, secured by treaty stipula- 
tions to another, is hable to grave objections. 
Carefully guarded and used, it is still an encroach- 
ment upon municipal jurisdiction. If abused, as it 
easily may be, it exposes the public revenue and 
the fiscal system of a country to losses and injury. 
And questions must perpetually arise in its exer- 
cise, delicate and difficult in themselves, and giving 





*The Senator from Missouri, in a note appended to his 
printed speech, states that, “since this was spoken, the let- 
‘ter of Mr. Buchanan to Mr. McLane, before the ratification 
‘ofthe treaty, has been published, in which our Secretary 
‘informs Mr. McLane that he had given notice to Mr. Pa 
*‘kenham that the Senate had advised the acceptance of the 
‘ British proposition, in this limited sense, and instructed him 
‘toadvise Lord Aberdeen accordingly. No protest haa been 
‘ reeeived from the British Government agains: this under- 
‘ standing, so that the question is at an end.” 

I am afraid the question has more vitality than the Senator 
imagines when he thus summarily disposes of it. What 
effect a formal protest, accompanying the ratification of a 
treaty, has upon the construction of the language employed 
in it, it is not necessary to inquire at this time, for that case 
is not before us. The course of Mr. Buchanan, as indicated 
in his letter, and with the facts as he believed them to exist, 


|| was correct and prudent; and had the Senate passed the 


company shall not transport their goods to and | 


from their factories, within their original territo- 
ries, by the way of the Columbia river? It may 
be that some of the most western of these factories 
may communicate with the ocean more speedily 
ond economically by that route, than by Hudson’s 
Bay. Can we say this shall not be done? And if 
not, the answer settles the controversy. 


Indeed, | 


no one can pretend to forete/l what may be the | 


state of trade in the extensive regions north of 49° 
some twenty years hence, nor what interests of the 
Hudson Bay Company may require them to pene- 
trate there through one of our rivers, free and un- 
obstructed; what purposes of traffic may be pro- 
moted by the tenacious retention of this privilege, 
nor what ‘ British subjects’? may choose to trade 
with the company, that is, buy ee of them, in 
order to enjoy this privilege of free navigation, 
with the ae legitimate or illegitimate, it may 
bring with it. In fact, it is difficult to argue such 
a question as this. It cannot be rendered clearer 
by illustration nor stronger by analysis. The 


matter lies within the narrowest compass. The 
treaty grants to the Hudson Bay Company the 
right freely to navigate the Columbia river for a 
period co-extending with its own duration. Its 


resolution he anticipated and obviously desired, and had the 


| Britis Government received it without any counter dec'n- 
| ration, we might fairly insist that the grant in the treaty was 


controlled by this understanding. But unfortunately we are 


| deprived of this auxiliary. The Senate not only passed no 


such resolution, but positively rejected one, only ten mem- 


| bers voting in its favor, and the Senator from Missouri voting 


against it. And this took place the day before the date of 
Mr. Buchanan’s letter, and was no doubt unknown to him 


| when he wrote. 


This conversation with Mr. Pakenham, which Mr. Mc- 
Lane was requested to communicate to Lord Aberdeen, 


| and which took place before the treaty was drawn up, seems 


| a prudent one. 


| 
' 
} 
| 


to have had for its object to prepare the British Government 
for some formal action on our part, and the precaution waa 

But this action came not, nor goes the 
subject present itself upon the records of the Senate in the 
subsequent stage of the proceedings. We took the pro- 
jet, major and minor articles, and free navigation, and all, 
and did not even attempt, directly or indirectly, to limit this 
obnoxious privilege. hat Lord Aberdeen may have said 
to Mr. McLane in their conversation, we are not told; but 
certainly, protests to e€ nd treaties, whether extending 
or restraining the natural import of the language, must be 
made of sterner stuff than the report of a conversation, sta- 
ting what was understood to be the views of the Senate, 
(not of the Executive,) on the question of advising that a 
treaty should be formed, and before it was even drawn up, 
and stating also, that on its ratification, their sentiments 
would be authentically embodied, in order, no doubt, that 
they might be transmitted with the treaty itself, as our expo- 
sition of the extent of our obligations. I repeat, the object 
of the Secretary was a proper one, but his expectations were 


defeated by the action, or rather by the inaction of the Sen- 
ate. 
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whether five or five million of acres. 
this absence of all knowledge, we have, indeed, 
passed a resolution and directed its immediate | 
transmission to the President, asking such infor- 
mation as may be in his possession, and as will 
enable us to discharge our duties with at any rate 
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to a foreign government the right to interfere in 
concerns, which are local in their nature, and 
ought to depend on local law. 

‘Ifthe free navigation of the Columbia river 
‘were granted to Great Britain, this would be a 
source of perpetual strife and collision between | 
the citizens and subjects of the two nations in | 
these remote regions. It would be almost impos- 
sible by any vigilance, which could be exerted, 
to execute the laws of the respective countries, 
and prevent smuggling on either side of the 
river. 

** Besides, there are several portages around the 
falls and rapids of this river and its branches, the 
use of which is necessary to the enjoyment of its 
free navigation. 

‘This would introduce the subjects of Great 
Britain with their merchandise into the heart of 
the country, and thus greatly increase the evil 
beyond what it would be, if they were confined 
to the channel of the river.’’ * 

The British Government felt the force of these 


views when its own interests were in question. It 
was only when ours were involved, that the aspect 
of the subject was changed. 


At the very ume, 
while demanding the free navigation of the Colum- 
bia river, we are told by Mr. McLane that ** Lord 
‘Aberdeen had very positively and explicitly de- 


‘ clined to treat of the navigation of the St. Law- 


‘rence in connexion with that of the Columbia; 
‘and that if it were desirable for us to offer one for 
‘the other, he would on no account enter into a 


‘ negotiation in regard to the St. Lawrence.”’ 


Besides the usual objection to grants of free 


navigation, there are peculiar circumstances which 
increase the dangers of this privilege. 
alone the right of free navigation which is granted 
by this treaty, but it grants the right also to use 
the portages, wherever the communication is in- 
terrupted by falls or rapids. ‘ 
‘that all the usual portages along the line thus 
‘ described, (that is, the line of the river,) shall be 
‘ free and open.”’ 


It is not 


** It being understood 


Now, sir, no one knows the number and extent 


of roads thus laid open to foreigners within our 
territory. ‘4 
the northwest some miles in length, and which, 
from the physical conformation of the country, 
left_at considerable distance, the streams, whose 
interrupted navigation rendered necessary this 
tedious mode of transportation. 
reaches one of these impediments, it is taken from 
the water, and, together with its lading, is carried 
upon the shoulders of the crew to navigable point 
in the river, and there again committed to the 
stream. D 
adapted to this labor, and may thus be concealed 
or disposed of, with little risk of detection, and in 
contempt of revenue laws and revenue officers. 
The Senator from Missouri sees, in the kind of 
vessels to be used in this navigation, a further re- 
striction of it. 
ger. ‘Those portages running into the country, 

and travelled by bands of foreign traders, carrying 

on their backs the goods destined for an extensive , 
trade, will furnish stations for smuggling which 

no vigilance can prevent or detect. 


I have travelled along portage paths in 


When a boat 


The goods are formed into packages, 


For myself, I see the greater dan- 


This treaty contains stipulations which grant an 


unknown portion of the country, as far down as || 


| 
42°, to British subjects, seven degrees south of our | 
line of right. The third and fourth articles are | 
devoted to this object. | 
The practical difficulty we now experience is | 
this: that we know nothing of the number, extent, || 
position, or value of these claims. Should we | 

ratify this treaty to-day, and be asked on leaving 

the Capitol, how much of our own territory we 

had ceded, there is not one of us could answer, | 

! 





Sensible of 








* [ have here substituted for my own remarks the words 


of Mr. Buchanan to Mr. MeLane, in a letter of July 12, 
1845, which was communicated to the Senate since uhis dis- 
cussion took place. The reader will gain by this anachron- 
ism, and will, therefore, pardon it. Mr. Buchanan, with 
his usual felicity of thought and diction, has illustrated this 
subject fur better than I di 


d or could de. 
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a conjectural estimate of what we give, and what | 


we retain. But we find fifteen Senators voting 


| against this call, and there are indications that we 


shall proceed to the final consummation of our 
labor, without awaiting the answer.* The most 
we know, and it is not much, comes from Lord 
Aberdeen. Were the source impartial, still the 
information is too vague for discreet action. But, 


coming as it does, from the organ of the British | 
Government, we may well receive it with caution, | 
upon general principles, and without any offensive | 
Lord Aberdeen told Mr. McLane | 


that ** the British settlements between the Colum- | 


imputation. 


‘bia river and the 49th parallel, are not believed 
‘to be numerous, consisting, as he supposes, of a 


‘ few families, and two or three forts and stations.” | 


South of the Columbia, we have no information, 
positive or conjectural, though it is understood 
that the late or the present Governor of the Hudson 
Bay Company holds in his own right one of the 
best positions in the country. I presume this 


lucky example has found or made many fol- | 


lowers. 
Nor does the treaty define the uses to which 
these British forts upon our soil may be put, any 


more than their number. I suppose they are hard- | 


ly designed to protect the American flag. 


The Senator from Indiana, with one of those | 
flashes of true eloquence which illuminate, while | 


they convince, has happily described the position 
in which this treaty will leave us. Instead of 
being joint occupants of the whole country, as we 


now are, we shall cede the northern portion of it, | 
and become joint occupants of the southern por- | 


tion. 
‘The farms, &c., of the ‘* Puget Land Agricultural 


Association are to be confirmed.’? The tenure, | 


therefore, of this property is unquestionable. 
‘* The possessory rights” of the Hudson Bay 
Company, and of all other British subjects occu- 


pying land, whether north or south of the Colum- | 


la river, are to be ‘respected.’’ In the former 


class of cases, that of the Puget’s Land Agricul- || 
tural Association, the British Government, | pre- | 


sume, had given initiatory titles, which we are to 
confirm; while in the latter, the rights are derived 
from occupation, and thence the difference in the 
phraseology. 

What will be the effect of this stipulation to 
** respect” these ‘‘ possessory rights?’’ ‘This in- 
quiry has been made, and the true answer is im- 
portant. 
ernment, and the construction they will put upon 
this obligation. Our Minister has told us so much. 
‘** A perpetual title’’ to all British occupants. Mr, 
McLane supposed that this claim would be limited 
to the country between the Columbia river and the 


49th parallel; but if such was at first the intention, | 


it has been abandoned, and the provision now 
covers the whole * territory.”’ 


‘* Possessory rights shall be respected.’ This | 


We are 


is a treaty between two great nations. 


told by an honorable Senator, that the language of | 


the article is ** technical and precise,’’ and that its 
object would seem to be for the quiet of the company 
and other British subjects, till they can remove. ‘his 
presumed motive of the Briush Government is 
contradicted by the report of our Minister; and 
the characteristic of technical precision is hardly 
supported by the words * farms, lands, and other 


proper* ’,’’ descriptive of one class of cases, and | 


the * respect of possessory rights’’ applied to 
ar cher. ‘ Possessory rights shall be respected.” 
Not for to-day, not for to-morrow, nor till the 
owners can remove; but indefinitely; and we, who 
are imposing the obligation upon ourselves, must 
expect to have it construed most strongly against 
us. If, at any time, these “ possessory rights’’ 


* The treaty was ratified the same day, without any an- 
swer to the call, which, indeed, could not have been given. 


tAn article, which is now passing through the western 
papers, shows what may be consequences of these improvi- 
dent grants, made in utter ignorance of the extent of the 
obligations they impose upon us. . 

“Mr. Genois, with ten others, recently arrived ait St. 
Louis from Oregon,” &c. The Reveille remarks, that “on 
‘perusing the treaty, Mr. G. referred to the clause securi 
‘to the Hutson Bay Companies the sites they have selec 
‘as a most nujurians agvermanh fonts Spins Mie paneieny 
‘ Oregon; because this company is in possession of the best 
‘sites south of 49 degrees, and by their immense capital and 
‘power, break down all American traders who atiempt to 
‘compete with them.”’ 


We know the object of the British Gov- | 
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/are terminated by grants to others, the 
| no longer “ respected,” and we fix the duration of 
‘| an obligation, left without limitation in the todas 
|| * The first words of the article,” (future ttuies 
| priation,) says the Senator from Missouri, « a 
|| our right to dispose of these possessions or 
The treaty says: “In the future appropriation of 

|| ‘the territory, &c., the possessory rights, & 
‘shall be respected.” Certainly, they admit; 
| but unfortunately for the exposition, whic 
| Senator would give of them, it is precisely j 
act of appropriation that these rights are to “ 
ne ee The British Government undoubt. 
new that before the land was sold, agreeably 


a 


Y will be 


it It: 
h the 
Nn the 


| edly 
to our policy, actual settlers would be undisturbed 
|| So far, therefore, is this stipulation from seeking 
| to provide a short time for the occupants to remove 
||} on the change of government, that it may not 
| come into operation for some years, and canno; 
for a considerable time. And when we « appro. 
priate’’ the land, how are we to redeem this obliga. 
tion to ‘respect’? the possessory rights of the 
| occupants, but by converting these rights jnio 
actual titles? We cannot convey their lands to 
| anybody else, and if we hold them, we must hold 
them indefinitely, leaving the occupants in posses. 
|| sion, and withtheir rights “ respected ,”—a system 
of policy at war with our practice and our instity. 
tions. As to the limitation of ‘‘ seventeen years,” 
it is imposed by the Senator from Missouri, and 
not by the treaty. I find no * new licensed com- 
pany” there, nor any ‘‘ old” one. The assurance 
is given, in the one case, to the “ Hudson Bay 
Company,” and in the other, to * all British sub. 
| jects,’’ interested, and equally in both cases, with- 
| out restriction, as to duration and extent. 
But there is still another stipulation liable to 
| Serious objections. It is the proviso to the first 
article. That article, after establishing a boundary 
upon the parallel of 49° from the mountains to the 
sea, in the Straits of Fuca, adds, ‘‘ provided, how- 
|| € ever, that the navigation of the whole of the said 
‘channel and straits, south of the 49th parallel of 
| ‘ north latitude, remain free and open to both par- 

* lies. 

Vancouver’s Island is separated from the conti- 
nent by an arm of the sea about two hundred and 
fifty miles in extent, different portions of which are 
known by different names. One part is called the 
Straits of Fuca, another the Canal of Arro, another 
the Gulf of Georgia, and a fourth Queen Char- 
lotte’s Sound. This channel of communication 
sometimes spreads into broad bays, and then con- 
tracts into narrow straits. But broader or narrow- 
er, it runs from sea to sea, and cannot be taken 
from the — mass of general property, and ap- 
propriated to a particular power. Nor should one 
nation be deprived of its use but by its own con- 
sent. Without this provision England and the 
United States ccgenielh , owning the coast of this 
channel through its whole extent, and other na- 
tions, upon general principles, would be entitled to 
its free navigation. Why, then, this assertion of 
a mutual right south of 49°, unless, by a kind of 
|| exclusion of a conclusion, Great Britain is hereafler 
|| to claim that north of 49°, where there is no stipu- 
|| lation, this communication is closed to us. Such 

i 











is the construction given to the claim by the Sens- 
| tor from Missouri; and though I do not concur 
: with him, yet I think it our duty to guard against 
| an interpretation which, by asserting our right to 
| @ part, is construed to cede our right to the re- 
| mainder, and that without the slightest considera- 
| tion. oe Senator says ‘‘ the proviso th fair = 
| * equal. ‘* West, the straits from the sea @ 

16 auione the continent about oak hundred miles, and 

© then branch north and south.’’ ‘ These waters 

| * being all narrow and inland, become our private 

_* waters, and are subject to our municipal jurisdic- 
‘tion. . So of the straits which fo north. At first 

| —_ open out noes behind Vancouver's Island 
‘ make the ule of Georgia, then they con- 

* tract,’? &c. : 
“These narrow waters, like those of Pugets 
‘Sound, &c., are private property, subject to the 
‘municipal jurisdiction of the British, to whom 
‘ they belong I hold the proviso to be conform- 
‘able to the laws of nations, and fair and equal i* 


} 
i 
| 
! 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
! 





‘ itself, and fully approve of it.’’ : 
For myself, sir, J held the proviso to be now-con 
formable to the laws of nations, unfair and unequal in 
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itself, and fully disapprove of it. This doctrine of | 
mare clausum is unsuited to the age, and unaccept- || 
‘ble to it. It is antiquated, like the treaty of | 
Utrecht. It seeks to appropriate to one nation— 
what God gave to all the earth—the use of the 
waters that surround it. At one time it almost | 
made of the British Channel a British river, upon 
whieh England claimed, that the ships of other | 
nauons should not sail without an acknowledgment 

of her supremacy. — ‘ é | 

But there is an obvious difference, which, how- | 
ever, has escaped remark, between the waters, such || 
as Pugét’s Sound, and others which penetrate our 
erritory, and there terminate, and the arm of the | 
sea, extending from Cape F'lattery to Cape Caution, 
which separates Vancouver’s Island from the con- 
nent, and is a great line of communication, open 
to the ocean, and communicating with it through 
its whole extent. | 

{I find this subject so clearly stated, and the true 
doctrine so ably laid down im a letter from Mr. | 
Buchanan to Mr. McLane, dated February 26, | 
j46, that | am tempted to make a quotation from > 
it: 

“There is one point which itis necessary to guard, wheth- 
er the first or the second proposition should be submitted to 
wy the British Government. ‘The Straits of Fuca is an arm | 
of the sea, and, under the public law, all nations would pos- | 
sess the same right to navigate it throughout its whole extent, | | 
as they now have to the navigation of the British channel. || 
Still, to prevent future difficulties, this ought to be clearly 
and distinetly understood. It is rendered the more necessa- 
ry when we recollect that that Russian Government, not 
many years ago, asserted a claim to the exclusive navigation 
ofthe northern Pacific ocean, between its Asiatic and Ameri- 
can territories, on the principle that it was a ‘ close sea.?*’*] | 

. . 

Under these circumstances what should we do? | 

Voluntarily exclude the American flag from an arm |) 
| 
| 


of the ocean, and thus shut it up, or amend this 
proviso by declaring that the whole of these straits || 
is free to us, as well as to all other nations, so that || 
they shall neither expressly, nor by implication, || 
mass under the sovereignty of a single power? || 
What possible objection can be urged against this || 
course? Would England reject this convention, || 
heeause we refuse to accede to this proposition, || 
which even here is construed into a surrender of | 
«essential characteristic of national sovereignty ? | 
No; and if she did, she would do so at the risk of || 
encountering the reproach of the world, and the || 
udignant feelings of this whole country. 

Now, sir, what is our position? There are seri- 
ous objections to this treaty. We all agree to that; 
every one of us. Doubts exist as to the extent of || 
some of its stipulations; but none as to their un- || 


favorable character, whether more or less restrain- || 
ed by construction. Neither our own Minister,-| 
nor the British Government, expects its ratifica- || 
tion without modification. That isevident. There \| 
isanample remedy within our reach for some of || 
these evils, if not for all of them. A remedy with- || 
out hazard, and without cost. Let us ask, and we || 
shall receive. Let us not accept as an ultimatum || 
what is not intended as such. If we must hasten, | 





let us hasten slowly. It is a wise old maxim, and || 
none the less wise for its age. The responsibility | 
isupon the Stnate. We have takenit. It becomes 
us faithfully to meet it: to gain all we can for our 
country, without too great a sacrifice. The whole | 
matter is within our reach. Our hand is still upon | 
the instrument, Not one obligation is yet imposed 
upon us. We may, therefore, fully expose the 
tature of the duties we shall take upon ourselves, 
if we become a party to this treaty. We ought 
warchingly to examine them, in order to reject or 
modify them, if found too onerous. This is equally 
the dictate of wisdom and of patriotism. By acon- 
‘itonal ratification, we can assert our own honor, 
tnd strip these objectionable stipulations of their || 
most obnoxious features. If imposed upon us || 
without an effort to awert them, and with the i 
} 


| 
| 





inowledge, that we can avert them, or Bome of | 
‘iem, and will not, { am afraid we shall regret our 


i| 
precipitate action, and the country an arrangement _ 
which will give us neither what we demanded, nor 

what we offered. Neither 60°, nor 54° 40°, cot 
1°, nor 49°, nor the line of Utrecht, nor the line | 
of right, nor the valley of the Columbia, and which 
Ceates obligations not less injurious than unac- 


Yuable. 


taonp ill be perceived that this extract is inserted here, 
the subjery read in the Senate, because it fully illustrates 
When this igor had not been communicated to Congress 





| of Texas to the Union, and the conditions which 


| herself with the republic of the North on certain 


'| course understood the admission of her navy to be 


|| and now it remained for the United States to re- |! 


| as officers were worthy of being received? It 
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The Texan Navy—Mr. Houston. SeNnaTE. 
TEXAN NAVY. | should be safe, and her national shield should re- 


Sagi main withouta stain. Texas had now entered the 
Union, and Mr. H. made his solemn appeal to the 
_“ T , 4 . . ’ 
SPEECH OF MR. HOUSTON, Senate to say whether these promises should be 
OF TEXAS, complied with, or whether a sister State should 
have her rights‘denied, and should be treated with 
pin tHe Senate, July 31, 1846. 


. ee , ; contempt, because she acceded to propositions vol- 
On the bill authorizing the President to increase — untarily made to her by this Government. Were 
the Naval Establishment of the United States, by 


4 A ; 5 her representatives here to be told that she had no 
adding thereto the Naval Establishment of the — right? or that it did not suit the convenience of the 
late republic of Texas. 


United States to comply with the solemn pledges 
Mr. HOUSTON expressed his strong reluctance | which had been given? s 

to occupy, at this late period of the session, any _ Mr. H. here proceeded to read a letter'from Mr. 

vortion of the time of the Senate, but pleaded as | Donelson, United States chargé to Texas, dated 

fis apology a strong conviction of duty in the case. the 11th June, 1845: 


He regretted very much that any difficulty should | “The manifestations of her wish and determination to 


have arisen as to the authority of the President to | be restored to the bosom of the republican family have been 


: . : unchanged by the denunciations of war, and have been ex- 
incorporate the avy of Texas into that of the pressed in opposition to most artful attempts to create a 
United States; but, since such was unhappily the | doubt about the final action of the Congress of the United 
fact, he must be pardoned for going into some of | States in passing the law yet necessary for her admission 
the circumstances which, in his judgment, made || ito the Union. So generous a confidence is worthy of a 

. ° ’ 5 7 : | people who value the blessings of freedom, and cunnot be 
the right of the President to do so extremely plain. | disappointed. As sure as Texas accepts the proposals for 
He did not know that he should be able to do en- | her annexation to the Union, and adopts a republican form 


| tire justice to the details of the case, in stating the | of government not incompatible in its provisions with the 


Constitution of the United States, so sure will the Congress 
| of the UnitedgStates, which has never yet violated its engage 
ment, declare Texas to be a State of the Union, with all 
had been proposed to her as the basis of that an- | the sovereignty, rights, and privileges, of any other State.” 
nexation. | Mr. H. said there was no analogy between the 
It was certainly true that the overture had origi- | condition of Texas and the other States of this 
nated with the United States. This Government || Union which had been incorporated into it since 
had the option of proposing annexation or not: she || the independence of the old thirteen. There were 
chose to make the proposal, and Texas had accept- | States which had gradually grown up into such 


circumstances which had preceded the annexation 


'ed it. Unless the conditions appeared to her very | from having been Territories. They had passed 


favorable, it was not to be presumed that she would || the ordeal of a territorial pupilage; but Texas came 
have acceded tothem. And could any one believe |; into the Union full grown. She entered it not as 
that, if she had understood that no provision was | a dependent Territory, but as an independent, co- 
to be made for her naval officers, de would ever | equal, and confederate State. She had been created 


_ have accepted a proposition which was in its very || a State in anticipation that she might so enter 


nature unjust and degrading to them? He pre- | She had not been raised from a state of childhood 


| sumed no gentleman here would entertain such a | and dependency to independence, but it was stipu- 


thought for a moment. If, then, she had united 


lated that she should be incorporated into the Union 
on an equal footing with the other States. 

Now if she was ina state of equality with the 
other States of the Confederacy, might she not 
one,) was not this Government bound in honorand | claim to have something like her just proportion 
in good faith most strictly to fulfil them? There | and quota in the officers of the United States? 
was no Senator here from Texas who came sup- | Whoever would look atthe Register would discover 
—— for the munificence of this Government. | that there were fifteen hundred of such officers 

hey were here to demand what they claimed to be || If equally divided among the States, this would 


conditions and guarantees, (among which she of 


| the rights of Texas, according to the stipulations of || give to each State not less than fifty-six. Was 


the Government. If they were begging here for |'Texas to be deprived of all participation in this 
mere grace and favor, they might not perhaps ex- | privilege? Was she to be degraded from her equal 


| pect to receive much in that relation; but when they || rank with her sister States? And though it might 


came and made a direct appeal for rights, the || be insisted that the navy of the United States had 
ground was changed. Such was the attitude of || been called into existence and maintained and in- 
himself and his colleague on this occasion: they || creased before Texas became a part of the Union, 
were claimants, not suppliants. Every promise, || yet Texas, being now in the Union, would be 
every pledge which one nation could extend to || called to bear her full part in supporting the ex- 
another, was made to Texas to induce her to be- || penses of the navy. If, then, she was not to be 
come a part of this republic. “On those promises | exempt from connexion with it in a pecuniar 
and on the faith of those pledges she had come; || view, why must she be politically excluded? 
Either she had rights or she had none. If she 
deem her plighted faith by giving Texas what she || had rights, she held them as a sovereign State; if 
was justly entitled to. That she demanded, and || she had not, she was no sovereign. Mr. H. con- 
she asked nothing more. By this bill it would be | tended that she had rights as perfect and to the 
left discretionary with the President whether he || same extent as any other State in the Confedera- 
should incorporate the navy of Texas into that of | cy; and if they were not accorded to her she might 
the United States or not. And was it to be supposed | well complain of injury and injustice. 
that he would do so unless Texas had meritorious But it was maintained by some gentlemen that 
claims, and unless the individuals to be admitted || to incorporate the Texan navy into ours would be 
0 to wound the honor of American officers. Mr. 
would be conceding but little to Texas to do this: | H. denied that any such consequence would fol- 
it would be granting to her no favor, but simply a | low. The fact that the navy of Texas was to be 
small portion of the justice to which she was enti- | incorporated into the navy of the United States on 
tled. Had Texas, after stipulating with the Uni- || the same principle as Texas herself was incorpo- 
ted States certain conditions on which she would |, rated-into the Union, did not infer the introduc- 
enter this Union, failed to fulfil those conditions | tion of unworthy persons as officers of her navy. 
after her reception, Mr. H. should feel that she || This bill left the power of selection and nomina- 
was forever dishonored—that a blot was cast on | tion with the President of the United States. Were 
the fair escutcheon of her fame; and was the pow- || Senators afraid to trust him with the guardianship 
er of this Government to excuse it, if, on its | of the honor of the officers of our own navy, after 
at it should be guilty of the like failure? || twenty millions of freemen had elected him their 
e insisted that it could not. If she now refused || Chief Magistrate? Could they suppose that he 
to do what she promised when inviting Texas || would requite so generous a confidence by perfid 
into the Union, her name as a nation could not || to any arm of the service? Surely not. But if 
escape the degradation to which it would be || this consideration did not form of itself a sufficient 
inevitably subjected. What those offers and stip- || guarantee, the Senate possessed one of a higher 
ulations were, Mr. H. would now proceed to | and more direct kind. All nominations of Texan 
show from the correspondence of the American | officers must come before the Senate itself; and 
chargé d’affaires, who reiterated them again and | when those claims were presented here, would not 
again, who urged her to accept the conditions, and || gentlemen have an opportunity to scrutinize the 
who pledged himself that if she did so her honor || merits of the applicants? Could he distrust either 
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the honor of the Executive or the vigilance and 
fidelity of the Senate, then would he distrust the 
heart that beat in his own bosom, and believe that 
nature had imbued all men with the principle of 
perfidy. 

it was a truth which all must be repared to 
admit, that men might be biased by = influence 
of friends and relations. The ties of kindred and 
of friendship were apt to warp the judgment and 
render men averse to what they suppesed would 


be injurious to the interests of those whom they , 


loved; but happily the annexation of the Texan 
navy did fot clash with the interests or the honor 
of American naval officers. If, indeed, the officers 
of the Texan navy were to be introduced into that 
of the United States without any additional places 
to fill, and they were placed where officers of the 
American navy ought to be, the charge of over- 
slaughing would be just, and the annexation would 
infer a wiolation of the elaims of all the officers in 
the navy and an interference with their prospects 
of promotion, but if the addition of the Texan navy 
created as many new places as it brought in new 


officers, injury would be done to none. Supposing 


we had ninety-seven post captains now in the 
navy, an additional post captain from the Texan 
navy would not diminish their claims; on the con- 
trary, it would multiply to all below that rank the 
expectation of vacancies by death, and leave them 
on a perfect equality as to promouon. 

But it was objected, that under a bill like this, 
Texan officers might be introduced against whom 
very strong prejudices were in some quarters enter- 
tained. Having had official duties to perform in 
connexion with the navy of Texas, Mr. H. would 
forbear all comments upon this branch of the sub- 
ject. Tle did not think that the carrying out of 
this bill depended on the merits or demerits of 
individuals. It contained correctives and guards 
which must operate to prevent the introduction of 
unworthy characters, if any such existed. To 
determine the fate of a bill which secured to a 
nation its rights, by a reference to the particular 
individuals who would immediately be benefited 
by it, was a false principle, and an unjust and 
iniquitous test of its merits as a public measure. 
The propriety of passing the bill, the equity and 
the justice of the measure it enacted, ought to be 
determined, not by the character of particular men, 
but by the public relations existing between Texas 
and the United States, or between Texas asa State 
and her other sister States. She had been incor- 
porated with the clear understanding that certain 
things should be guarantied to her as rights, not 
connected with or dependant upon the character of 
individuals, but growing out of her sovereignty 
and the compact made with her. 

Mr. Jones, the President of Texas, in his mes- 
rage to Congress, under date of 16th June, 1845, 
remarked as-follows: 

“The Executive has much satisfaction in observing, what 
no doubt will torcibly arrest the attention of the Congress, 
that although the terms embraced in the resolutions of the 
United States Congress may at first have appeared less favor- 
able than was desirable tor Texas, the very liberal and mag- 
nanimous views entertained by the President of the United 
States towards Texvas, and the promises made through the rep 
resentative of that country, in regard to future advantages to 
be extended to her if she consents to the proposed union, render 
those terms much more acceptable than they would otherwise 
have been.”’ 

From the tenor of this reply by the President of 
the republic, it must be obvious to every one, that 
had the ground then been taken by the American 
chargé which some gentlemen now assume, and 
had the ‘Texan navy been denounced in the propo- 
sals for annexation as it was now denounced in 
debate, ‘Texas never would have been annexed to 
this Union. ‘The simple question he would press 
upon the Senate was this: Have the pledges given 
to Texas been fulfilled? If they have not, and 
their fulfilment yet remained within the power of 
this Government, ought they not now to be com- 

lied with? We had still an opportunity to do 
justice, and if justice was denied, we should inflict 
an irreparable wrong. Had Mr. Donelson said to 
President Jones, ‘* My dear sir, you have entirel 
misunderstood me; when you come into the Uni- 
ted States you will, of course, be in the minority, 
and you must run your chances on an application 
to have your navy admitted,’’ it would have been 
a different case; but the American chargé used no 
such language, intimated nothing of the kind, but 
renewed and reiterated his assurances of the attach- 


The Texan Navy—Mr. Houston. : 


ment and good faith of the United States towards 
Texas. Hear what he said: 


“ Both inthe United States and here, all parties seem to 
have come to the conclusion, that on the basis of the first 
and second sections, the proposed union ought to take place, 
and that it is better to leave the correction of such defects 
as they may contain to future legislative agreements, after 
‘Texas shall have become a State, than to attempt it now.”? 

Again: ; 

“If that basis be accepted by Texas, it secures her admis- 
sion into the Union with the least possible delay and ex- 
pense; and it leaves the objections to be obviated hereafter, 
when they can be examined without prejudice, with all the 
information and light which can be colleeted from the rec- 
ords and experience of both countries. After the admission 
of Texas as a State, the party excitement engendered by the 
discussion of the measure will have passed away; she will 
have Representatives in both Houses of Congress, to explain 


her wants; and it muy be expected that with the accession of || 


so lurge a territory to the limits of the Union, will come those 
good and liberal feelings which have never yet failed to bring 
to « national measure, once consummated, the support and pro- 
tection of all parties; nor ever permitted injustice or injury, 
sectional or individual, to remain a blot upon the escutcheon of 
the Union. In proportion, then, as Texas has suffered from 
the delay of the measure which is to restore her to the bosom 
of her natural friends, in proportion as her struggle to achieve 
and maintain her independence has exposed her to merciless 





assaults from Mexicans and savages, MAY SHE EXPECT TO HAVE | 


THE NOBLE BAND THAT FOUGHT HER BATTLES HONORED AND 
REWARDED, and all the fruits of her success, in war and in 
peace, blessed by the sympaTHy and COMPENSATED by the 
Love and admiration of a happy and united people.” 

And again: 

“ And it was also believed that a like spirit would induce 
Texas to overlook minor considerations, relying on that 
high sense of honor and magnanimity which governs both 


the people and the representatives of the United States to | 


secure to her hereafter all that she can reasonably desire, to | 


place heron an equal footing with the other members of the 
Union.” 

Such was the language employed by the accred- 
ited agent of the United States to induce Texas to 
accept the offer of annexation. She had accepted 
that offer; and it would not now do to say that, in 
giving these assurances, the American Minister 


transcended his powers, and had no right to hold | 


out any such allurements. 
duly authorized to act. The United States had 
assumed the responsibility and had endorsed the 
offers which he made in their name. 


the pledge. She desired no disfranchisement of a 
single officer of the American navy. They were 
gallant men. Their bravery and skill had com- 
manded the admiration of the world. Mr. H. 
would be the last man to pluck one leaf from the 
laurels that surrounded their brows, or to utter a 
word to detract from the brightness of their honor 
or the fulness of their fame. But Texas too had 
officers, and brave ones, and he might justly ex- 
pect his arm to be palsied should he refuse to raise 


itin demanding for them and for their country 


justice—sheer simple justice. She came before the 
Senate neither in the garb of a suppliant, to ask 
favors from this Government, nor in the spirit of 
a relentless creditor, to exact her pound of flesh; 
but, with the respect due to this Government, 
modestly but firmly to demand the fulfilment of 
contracts which were tendered to her by a stronger 
party, Let gentlemen remember that those who 
made this demand were no aliens and strangers, 
but Texan citizens, native-born Americans, de- 
scendants from the same stock as the Senators in 
this chamber or the Representatives in the hall at 
the other end of the Capitol. They were of the 
posterity of the Revolutionary fathers, having still 
their blood and lineage, and having inherited their 
inborn love of freedom. 

It had been asserted by some gentlemen that the 
expressions used in framing the joint resolution of 
annexation did not embrace the officers of the 
Texan navy. Gentlemen far more learned than 
himself had exposed the fallacy of this statement. 
He should not undertake to discuss the question 


Mr. Donelson was | 


Texas now | 
came and respectfully asked for the fulfilment of || 


as a jurist, but should speak of it according to the | 


principles of common sense. Looking at the lan- 
guage of that resolution, he would venture to sa 


that the officers of the Texan navy were in the fair | 
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* Said State, when admitted into the Union, after ce 
to the United States all publie edifices, fortifications. we 
racks, ports, and harbors, navy and havy-yards, docks’ oa 
azines, arms, armaments, and all other property ant 
| taining to the public defence, belonging to the said ren 
ic of Texas, shall retain all the pubtie funds, debts,” = 
Some gentlemen, indeed the most of t} 


| 108e wh 
had spoken, had confined themselves to . 
| 

| 

| 

! 


. c 80 much 
| of the resolution as ended with the word « prion 


| there they had stopped, and had said not a won 

about ‘*means.”? Mr. H. said he should be elad 
to know—and, if he was wrong, there were >. 
tlemen present abundantly capable of instructine 
bine agent use all the rest of the property atin. 

ulated for in this clause would be if there were 7 
men to take care of it or convert it to public utili, 
Without this addition, the rest would be withoy; 
value. The phrase “ property and means” mo, 
clearly included men, for without men all the mij. 
tary property of the State must lie useless anq 
saul one be wielded. At all events, the contrac: 
was so understood by Texas. When her admis. 
sion was intended to be effected by treaty, at the 
time the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr 
| CaLnoun] was Secretary of State, she had Stipu. 
lated for the admission of her officers, and the two 


gen- 


y? 


|, Governments came to a mutual understanding op 
| that subject. When that treaty failed, and a joint 


resolution was substituted in its place, we must 
understand that resolution as embracing the same 
thing. Could these just expectations he met, and 
no provision made for the officers of her navy? If 
such should be the decision of this Government, 
Texas must submit to it, for she had no power to 
enforce the pledges given. * All the power was in 
| the hands of this Government, and, in uniting with 
a weaker government, she could have, if she chose 
to take it, the lion’s share. In that case right 
must submit to power, and Texas must consent to 
_see her national honor trampled on. 

That Texas did not come in as a dependent or 
disorganized territory, but an organized State, pre- 
pared to become a member of the Confederacy, 
was manifest from the language employed by the 
Minister of the United States in all his correspond- 
ence with that Government. And it would seem 
also that notwithstanding the much carped on con- 
nexion between Texas and foreign Governments, 
the Minister had strong faith in the success of his 
mission. He treated Texas as independent, and 
she was 80, first by her compact with Mexico un- 
der the constitution of 1824, and then by her resist- 
ance to oppression, and by having successfully 
achieved a separation from Mexican domination. « 
She was independent by the recognition of the 
United States, by that of the European Pow- 
ers of England, Ra and Holland; and, final- 
ly, by the recognition of Mexico herself. When 
she bowed her head to the solicitations of this 
Government,j she bowed it as a sovereign un- 
constrained, and it would be compromittal of her 
rights and her national honor if the entire ob- 
ligation assumed towards her by this Govern- 
ment was not fulfilled. Texas had complied with 
the agreement on her part; would the United 
| States fail on theirs? Had Texas entered into an 
open stipulation to confer certain benefits on this 

overnment in exchange for those sie received at 
its hands, and, after receiving them, had refused to 
comply with her engagement, would not the Fed- 
eral arms have been employed to enforce her stip- 
ulations and compel her to comply with them? 
Would not the fleets of the United States have 
blockaded her ports and attempted to coerce her 
into submission? Texas was not in circumstances 
thus to enforce compliance by the United States, 
and therefore this Government was the more S®- 
credly bound—being bound by honor alone. And 
would she suffer her national character to be blast- 
ed by refusing to redeem» her pene! After 
all that could be said, that was question now 
before the Senate. : 

In a personal interview between the President of 








contemplation of its terms when the joint resolu- || Texas and the Minister of the United States, re 
tion passed both Houses; if not, it was fair to infer || former said that the assurances of the latter we 


that such an interpretation would have been guard- 
ed against, and that these officers would have been 
excluded by a proviso. Were not the officers and 





| too vague and indefinite. In consequence of that 
complaint, Mr. Donelson, in his letter to the See- 
| retary of State of Texas, of the 11th June, by direc- 


men, as well as the ships and guns, a part of the || tion of the Executive of the United States, 


**means”’ pertaining to the public defence? Why 
should they not be considered as a constituent 


oy of the navy of Texas? The terms employed 


y the resolution were: 


assurances still more full and explicit, if pa 
than those already recited; and which were su of 
uently endorsed by the action of both Hows 
Congres, by the admi of Texas. — 
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Thus the Senate will perceive, that time after | 
time the honor of this Government was engaged || 
for every pledge given by its Minister, whether || 
express or implied. Texas received and relied on || 
these assurances, not doubting that they would be | 
honorably redeemed; and, from the whole tenor of | 
the correspondence, it was most evident that the | 
President of the United States understood that | 


j 


whatever remained incomplete in the negotiation, |, 


would be made up by the action of Congress; and 
that such was also the understanding of the Presi- 
dent of Texas must be equally evident. Who 
could believe that the Minister had inserted in the 
official correspondence anything about excluding 

the officers of the Texan navy? Would the Uni- | 
ted States say to a weak and confiding neighbor, 
We will receive all yen have, but will then dis- 
honor your officers, by excluding them from our 
navy? Texas was at that time passing through 
the crucible of affliction; she was pressed between 
Mexico on the one side, and Great Britain and the 
United States on the other; she had thrown herself 
into the arms of the United States; and if she was 
to have no hope here, she had no hope anywhere. 
What was the value of words, what was the worth 
of that far-famed faith of this Government, which 
was known and admitted throughout the world, if 
she was going to say to a portion of her own citi- 
zens, when pleading that faith, ‘* You are too weak 
to be regarded ?”’ 
much to the glory of that banner which had waved 





Would a course like this add | can Officers as associates. 
|; Americans; their origin was the same; their polit- | 


explicit that there could not by possibility be any 
misunderstanding in regard to them. He expected 
that, when they entered the Confederacy, all would 
be harmony. Texas had brought with her all the | 
rights of sovereignty, but she had merged them in | 
the sovereignty of the United States. 


content to abide by this arrangement. All she 


She was | 


. . } 
asked was a performance of those stipulations and 
pledges which had brought her into her present | 


condition. She had been guilty of no delinquency | 
in the discharge of her duty; she had furnished her | 
full quota of the military forces called into the | 
field; she had brought her vessels and armament | 
with her, and given them to the United States. | 


She asked that her officers might command them. | 


Those vessels had been spoken of very lightly by 
some gentlemen in the course of this debate; but 


best she could get. If they were not of a higher 
| rate, or greater weight of guns, ought that to pre- 
vent her from having her just quota of officers and 
men to navigate them? ‘That was all she asked. 
All that he required was, that Texas should be 
allowed to contribute a small portion to the naval 
| glory of the republic. Some of her officers had 

evoted themselves for years to naval pursuits 
' alone, and had thereby been cut off from all other 
avocatians. Nor could they, in point of morals, 


Texas had brought all she had, and they were the | 
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with its progress. It becomes necessary that I 
should do this, not only that my own conduct, in 
certain respects, may be properly understood, but, 
also, that the course of remark I propose to pur- 
sue may not be misunderstood. It will be recol- 
lected that this debate was conducted, until yester- 
day, upon the House bill which I had previously 
reported from the ‘* Committee on Public Lands,” 
at which time that bill was laid aside, and the bill 
from the Senate, now under consideration, was taken 
up. I owe it to myself to state, that I was induced 
to take this step at the instance of a number of 
those who were friendly to the * graduation poli- 
cy,” and who believed that the interest of that 
policy could be better promoted by this course. 
Among other things, they represented that valuable 
time might be saved by acting at once on the bill 
which had already passed the Senate; and, what 
was still more important, that it was the stronger of 


|| the two propositions. 'To this pursuasion I yielded, 


| hoping for the best. 


| 
1] 


| demeanor, or honorable conduct, disgrace Ameri- | 


victoriously in so many battles for freedom, and || ical and moral training the same; nor would ny 
which had been consecrated by the devotion of the || disappoint the just expectations of those with 


wise and the good? Would it greatly elevate the 


'| whom they were to be connected. 
. Ss | 
character and standing of the American people, | 


In conclusion, Mr. H. observed that if, after re- 


that the United States should make Texas feel the || viewing the whole case, Senators considered the 


rod of a stepmother, or did not the true honor, the | 
real glory of this Government consist in its justice 


* and its generosity ? | 


Mr. H, was actuated in this matter by no sel- 
fish considerations. He had no consanguinity 
with the officers of her navy or army, or (and he 








as being themselves just men, and as representing 
| ‘ : 
| the members of the Confederacy, to sympathize 


| 


| with those citizens not only immediately around 


thanked God for it) with any person in office on || them, but those whose lot was cast on the most 


} 
earth. He viewed it as a great blessing, and he | 
would say that, if the officers in question had not | 
enjoyed all the opportunities which fell to the lot 
of our own for finishing their nautical education 
and improving theory by practice and experience; | 
if they did not possess all the adornments and em- | 
bellishments whigg put the last finish on a military | 
man, it was a happy circumstance for them that | 
these were not always necessary to success. Some | 
of the most gallant commanders of the American 
navy, who had distinguished themselves and | 


the last war, had been taken from our commercial 
marine, and had of course been without any pre- | 
vious training in maritime war, and yet they sus- 
tained the honor of the American flag as proudly 
and as gallantly on the briny surge as could have 
been done after the most assiduous preparation. 
He trusted American officers ever would do so; 
and he was prepared to pledge himself that those 
of Texas never would disgrace that beloved star- 
spangled banner which threw its folds to the wind 
in every sea. If any of them, owing to sickness 
or other Broviddatial imerveation, had been pre- 


added lustre to the character of the country during 


| 
| 
vented from that personal experience which they || which have governed me in the somewhat promi- 
| 


might have obtained in active service; and if 
others, following the bent of an ardent tempera- 
ment, and weary of the inactivity of peace, had 
voluntarily engaged in the service of a foreign 
friendly Power, was. it to be made an objection 
against their being admitted to a place and a com- 
mand in the American navy? As well might ob- 
Jection be made to those who had resisted the 
invasion of the Texan soil, and achieved and 
maintained the independence of the Texan repub- 
lic, that they were not graduated at West Point. 





As well might Texan citizens be excluded from 
Seats in the two Houses of Congress because they 
had not received a collegiate education, nor enjoyed 
the same facilities with others of consulting libraries 
and becoming familiar with the classics. If a doc- 
trine like this was to be established, Texas might 
ar fully represented in either House of Con- 
But it was not by such a test that the merits of 
this bill- were to be tried. & 

Allusion had been made by some gentlemen to 
the terms of annexation. Mr. H. had no hand in 
prescribing them. They ought to have been so 


| distant borders of the republic. He entreated them 
| to leave out of view all 
| 
| 
j 


arising from individual friendships or partialities; 


‘| to be governed by no promptings but those of |, 
| eternal justice, and to remember that the eyes of 
a free people were fixed upon them, as placed by | 
| cedes the residue unsol 


their high duty on the watchtower of their coun- 
try to guard individual as well as national rights; 
sentinels on whose vigilance depended everything 
valuable to freemen. 


THE PUBLIC LANDS. 
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SPEECH OF MR.J. A. McCLERNAND, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 10, 1846. 


On the Bill from the Senate to reduce and graduate 
the price of the Public Lands. 


Mr. McCLERNAND said: 
Mr. Cuairman: In rising to express the views 


nent part I have felt it to be my duty to take in 
the pending question of the public lands, I will be 
allowed, I trust, in the outset, to beseech the in- 
dulgent attention of the committee. I might well 
suppose that the question itself will bespeak for it 
that serious consideration which its very great im- 
portance demands, even if the humble character of 
the speaker should fail todo so. Perhaps no ques- 
tion of public policy could possibly arise in the 
administration of the Government more deeply and 
vitally interesting to free institutions and to the in- 
dependence and happiness of the citizen, than the 
one now under consideration. Convinced of this 
truth myself, it will be my endeavor, in the remarks 
I propose to make, to impress it with all its im- 
portance upon the minds of others, and also to 
show, if I can, what seems to me clear, the neces- 
sity of replacing the present defective land system 
by another, constructed under more favorable aus- 
pices, and. better adapted to the present condition 
of things. , 

Preparatory to entering into the merits of the 
question, the committee will bear with me, I hope, 
whilst I briefly review some.of the facts connected 


They were themselves | 


claim of Texas as not being in its nature just, he | 
expected them, of course, to vote against the bill. | 

But if the claim was just in itself, he conjured them, || 
|| expiration of the same period, transfers them to the 
' same States, upon the payment of little more than a 
| nominal equivalent. 
| upon the substitute, which I shall hereafter call the 


ersonal considerations, || 
| principles, differing only in details of time. 











| 


| 


| 
i 
if 
j 
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| 
| 


| 





To those, however, who may 
be disposed to doubt the wisdom of my course, I 
have only to add, that no harm can result, either to 


| the friends of the general measure, or to the meas- 


ure itself, from what has been done. The motion 


| of my honorable friend from Virginia, [Mr. Drom- 


GOOLE,] to substitute what is, in effect, the Tlouse 


bill for that from the Senate, still leaves the ques- 


tion open for a choice between the two measures. 
If the House bill is deemed preferable, that can be 


| taken, and so of the Senate bill. 


I have said, Mr. Chairman, that the substitute 


| offered by my friend from Virginia is, in effect, 
| the bill an 

, ** Committee on Public Lands.”” The only differ- 
| ence between the two propositions is, that the bill 


ich I had the honor to report from the 


cedes the residuary lands which have been or may 
be in market thirty or more years, outright to the 
States in which they lie; whilst the substitute, at the 


he question depending is 


House bill. 
The Senate and House bills also agree in their 
The 


Senate bill graduates the prices of the public lands 


at periods of three years, from $1 25 to 25 cents 


per acre, and at the expiration of twelve years, 
4 to the States in which 
they lie. The House bill graduates the prices at 
periods of five years, commencing the process of 
graduation after any given quantity of land has 
remained in market ten years, and terminating it 
with the minimum of twenty-five cents at the end 
of thirty years, when the residuary lands may be 
transferred to the States in which they are situated. 
My remarks will be directed to the support of the 
House bill more particularly, as the question strict- 
ly in order, because it involves, in fact, the whole 
subject matter in controversy, as well the Senate as 
the House bill and because my connexion with 
that bill, in parliamentary usage, would seem to 
require of me that I should defend it against the 
vigorous and persevering attacks which have been 
made upon it. ; : 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Virton] resists 
the measure mainly upon the idea, that its effect 
will be to retard the settlement of the public lands, 
and to diminish the revenue to be derived from 


| them—objects which, he says, constituted the mov- 
| ing inducement to several of the old States to cede 


a larze portion of the lands now held by the Gov- 
ernment, and to frustrate which, he avers, would 
be a violation of public faith. Now, sir, as to the 
influence of the measure upon the appropriation of 
the public lands for the purposes of settlement and 
cultivation, it must, upon eve aoe of proba- 
bility, be the very opposite of what has been as- 
cribed to it. ‘To suppose the reverse, would be to 
assert the inc6nsistency that high prices promote 
the sale of lands, and that low ones retard their sale— 
a paradox which can only obtain credit among that 
class of politicians to which the gentleman Sooners 
who blindly adhere to the Utopian notion, that “the 
higher the duty the lower the price;”’ or, in other 
words, by way of familiar exemplification, the 
more toll taken the greater the yield of the grist, I 
may affirm, what is truly the that the bill was 
carefully framed with a view, among other things, 
to hasten, as a leading object, the period when the 
now waste and extensive domains shall be con- 
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i verted into happy homes and productive fields. || means of adding to the national wealth—of improv- | 
~~ But more of this anon. ing the revenue, of increasing the number of manly, | 
¥ H : In regard to the second branch of the gentle- || independent frecholders, and thus of strengthening | 
man’s objection, which alleges the injurious ten- || the guarantees of * equal rights” and self-govern- 
' dency of the measure upon the public revenue, he | ment? If so, if it be because we are guilty of these | 


will also allow me respectfully to differ from him. | supposed heresies, then we must confess the jus- | 
Without pausing to dwell here in answer to his | tice of our opponents’ imputations; but in doing | 
objection, | will merely state, en passant, that I s0, we must be allowed to claim it as a high merit 


hope I shall be able, in a subsequent portion of my || and distinction, that we are guilty of exactly what || 
4 remarks, to prove it to be wholly unfounded: not | we are charged with. I 
is only onion, but that the measure is wisely and As the last appellation invented by the genius of || 
: 4 happily adapted to the purpose of revenue. But, | our opponents, fruitful only in names and mis- || 
: sir, Was not such the case, with what propriety can | chief, we have been called * progressives,’’ upon | 
eee the gentleman object to it on this ground: Wasit | the idea, I suppose, that— 1 
e: not but lately that the shiboleth of the ** great Whig “ Oft when the force of reason fails, \ 
| party,’ of which the gentleman is a distinguished The sneer of ridicule prevails.” 
BS member, was an agrarian ** distribution of the pro- But, more seriously, what does this name ex- | 
ae ceeds of the sales of the public lands among the press or imply, for names, notwithstanding, mean 
esi, several States?” What may be said of this waste- | something? Is it meant to convey the idea that 
Fp ful scheme, which unblushingly avowed the dissi- || the Democracy are progressive, whilst the Feder- 
e pation of the whole land fund, if the more moder- alists are stationary ? “That the one is the party i! 
~e ate measure of graduation be considered improvi- of movement—of movement to the future; and 
4 dent? What, aiso, becomes of the plighted faith | thatthe other is the party of recurrence to the past? 
a of the Government in relation to the public lands if so, we hail the name—we take it as equally 1} 
4 in the one case, if in the other it be allewed that it honorable and appropriate. | 
= will be violated? These are questions which | Let us pause, Mr, Chairman, briefly to analyze || 
ee submit to the gentleman for a candid answer. the difference between the antagonist princi les || 
iB Passing from the alleged defects of the measure, | thus appropriated by the two great parties. he | 


the gentleman next proceeds to depre cate any 
“change” in the present ** venerated and approved 
land system !’’ Bat. sir, can he have forgotten 
that this system, if it may be called so, bas been 
undergoing frequent mutations? Has he forgotten 
that the public lands have been divided from time 
to time into smaller surveys; that the credit sys- 
tem has been abolished; that the price of the pub- 


Federalists would carry us back to the despotic | 
times of ** divine right’’ and the infallibility eare: 
cedent—I mean such is the tendency of their doc- | 
trines. They would reject everything but what 
had been handed down from sire to son, through 
immemorial ages, whether right or wrong; they 
would allow no use for reason, thought, experi- || 
ment, improvement. As the poet describes the |} 





Het lic lands have been reduced from two dollars, to | sluggard, so you might describe them: 
Pe! one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre; and last, « One man there was—and many such you might 
ea! that preémptions have been allowed? Ail of these Have met—-who never had a dozen thoughts \\ 
l? were changes which threatened as much danger In all “ life, and never changed their eee 1 
t . afl . . = But told them o’er, each in its "customed place, 1 

. iien : al syste s th; . : : : j 

bi to the integrity of the original system as that now From morn till night, from youth till hoary age. | 
proposed, and they were all no doubt deprecated . 4 * * * * ° i 

mie in their turn in the same lugubrious accents Beyond his native vale he never looked ; i] 


But thought the visual line that girt him round, 
The world’s extreme; and thought the silver moon, | 
That nightly o’er him led her virgin host, 

No broader than his father’s shield. He lived— 


which new assail our ears. Yet they have been 
approved by experience, and by their success 
invite still further changes. But why should the 


. gentieman from Ohio now array himself in oppo- Lived where his father lived—died where he died.” | 
; sition to change? I believe I do him no injustice 3ut what has been the peculiar influence of that | 
‘ in saying, that he urged it as a merit of General uality of blind and irrational adhesion to obsolete || 
j Harrison, in 1840, that he was the author of sev- locmen and systems which distinguishes the Feder- || 
iu eral alterations in this very system of the public | alists, upon the interests of mankind? It was || 
(1 lands—particularly of the preémption policy. The | upon the authority of an ancient but unjust prece- | 
he gentleman then shouted loudly and lustily for | dent that Charles [. enforced the extortion of ship- | 
yy change. Change! change! change! was thenthe || money, and revived the inquisitions and oppres- | 
2 8 ** Ave Maria” of the “great Whig party.”’ It be- || sions of the star chamber and high commission || 
3 came the wild and disastrous cry which sweptover | courts. It was upon the same spurious authority || 
1% the land as a tempest, marking that period as the | that Louis XVI. undertook to replenish his ex- || 
By most humiliating in the history of the country. hausted exchequer by the arbitrary exactions of | 
ie [Mr. VINTON said he had never held itto bea | royal edicts. And be it forever remembered, that | 
‘ merit that General Harrison had favored the pre- || it was without any precedent these unhappy 
emption policy. He (Mr. V.) was opposed to it.] princes were arraigned, for these and other like | 
¥ Mr. McCLERNAND. Oh, ho! well, then the | offences, before the new tribunal of the people; || 
+! gentleman would turn the settlers out of their hum- || were there heard and condemned; and, as a conse- || 
‘me ble homes; he would perpetrate this cruelty, as well 





quence, their respective countries were plunged into | 
long, bloody, and expensive wars. These have | 
been some of the painful and impressive conse- | 
quences of that principle which ies rather to | 
form than to reason; which strives rather to per- | 


as refuse them a title to their homes at such prices || 
AL as they could afford to pay. Would not this be 
. the practical effect of his views? With such views, | 
. it is no wonder that gentlemen holding them should 
appear to be callous to the wants and merits of the || petuate power than to establish right. 
settlers, or that they should stigmatize that worthy The principle of progress brought England and 
and patriotic class with the appellation of “land || France through the bloody revolutions mentioned, 
robbers,” ‘land pirates,” and such other choice || and finally triumphed in establishing in these old 
epithets as the vocabulary of Federal billingsgate || seats of despotism the freedom of conscience, of | 
only aifords. || the press, and of debate ; the inalienable rights of 

it becomes my duty, in this connexion, to notice 


| 
ext life, liberty, and property; the elective franchise, 
another matter, somewhat personal in its character. || the accountability of government, and the writ of | 
» The opponents of this measure, perhaps for the || 


we 


enn ea a 


habeas corpus, as well as in the suppression of lettres | 
want of better argument, have undertaken to dis- 


parage its friends, as ‘ radicals,” “ agrarians,”? | 
and “ destructives;’’ indeed, as almost everything | 
unworthy, But with what justice have they un- 
dertaken this discourteous task? Is it because a 
majority of the friends of this measure are Demo- 
crats? Is it because, as such, we contributed to 
the destruction of the United States Bank? Is it | 
because we have severed that adulterous tie, which | 
for a period, pregnant with disaster, subsisted be- 
tween the Government and the State.banks? Is 

it bécause we have met the amicable advances of 


de cachet. In all Europe it has ameliorated the 
| condition of the masses, and in our own America 
| it has erected a temple to republican liberty, afford- 
| ing an asylum to the oppressed, and commanding 


| 

| out the world. ‘These have been some only of the 
| achievements of progress in the field of civil gov- 
‘| ernment. What now have been, if possible, its 
| still more brilliant triumphs in the extended range 
| of the arts and sciences? It has brought mankind 
| 


from the clumsy devices of dark ages to the culti- 
vated arts of ak 





igh civilization. Cartwright has 





| 
| 
the admiration and affection of mankind through- 





ae other nations in regard to trade in a corresponding || superseded the hand-loom plied by the fair daugh- 
re spirit? In fine, is it because we are in favor of a ter of the Trojan Priam; the war steamer and the 
eS: sysjem of cheap lands, as a certain and efficient '' graceful ship, that“ walks the water like a thing of 
bi 
RON 


“me 
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life,”’ directed with unerring certainty by the com. 
pass, have superseded the rude galleys of Phenicia 
and Carthage; the beast of burden has yielded to 
the locomotive; the ‘panting courier to Morse’s 
magnetic telegraph; and the engines of Archimedes 
historic with Syracuse, to Colt’s sub-marine bat. 
tery. Natural history, the priestess of nature, has 


_ called around her all the varieties of objects in the 


animal and vegetable kingdoms, and has given to 
them their names and classifications. Chemistry 
has fathomed the mysteries of nature, and tauglit 
us in the elements of matter the properties of these 
elements, and their laws of combination. She has 
become the great physician of diseased and decay- 
ing nature. .The Jamp, the lightning-rod, and 


| magnetic masks to repel the floating atoms of steel 
| so fatal to the operatives in the needle manufacto- 


ries, are among the gifts of science. Astronomy, 
too—shall I omit to speak of its advances? Once 
a mystic art, known as the vague and shadowy 
astrology of Chaldean and Egyptian priests, it 


_ has now becomea grand and demonstrative science, 


By furnishing an exact measure of time, it has 
dispensed with the toilsome and anxious watches, 
common among the Egyptians and ancient Greeks, 
to discover the rising of the star Syrius, of Arctu- 
rus, the Pleiades, and Orion. By revealing the 


causes of these phenomena, it has dispelled the 


superstitious fears that the comet was.the fiery soul 
of Cesar, seeking vengeance upon his murderers; 
or that it is to be intimidated C the thunders of 
the church; and that the eclipse was a monster de- 
vouring the sun, to be scared away by a volley of 


Turkish musketry, or to be wailed as some ter- 


rible evil by the Moorish song of death. In short, 
it has spread the chart of the heavens before us, 


-and taught us familiarly in a knowledge of the 


stars, the motion, relation, and laws of the great 
bodies of the universe. But why dwell upon illus- 
trations? Why attempt to recount the evidences 
of the march of mind—the progress of improve- 
ment? As the crowding figures of a dazzling pano- 
rama, they charm whilst they defy enumeration. 


_ The task would be almost as vain as the effort to 


count the leaves of the forest, the sands of the sea- 


| shore, or the stars which glitter in the firmament. 
| It is enough to say that they constitute the dis- 


tinction of the present age, and the hopeful pledge 


| of a perpetually progressive future. Onward, on- 


ward, is man’s destiny; generations, like individu- 
als,emerging from infancy to mafhood, and thence 
relapsing into second childhood, proceed from 
step to step through advancing cycles, each gener- 
ation adding to the superstructure of the former, 


| until, by some inscrutable law, the moment for the 
'| completion of the towering edifice becomes the 


signal for its prereen intoruins, This, sir, is 
my review of the antagonist principles of the two 
great parties of this country, and this my defence 
of the ‘* progressive Democracy.” 
The bill, Mr. Chairman, contemplates three dis- 
tinct objects: 
First—Reasonable competition in the acquisition 
of public lands. 
econdly—A graduated reduction of prices ac- 
cording to the value of these lands. 
Thirdly—The transfer to the States of the lands 
within their limits, which have been or may be in 
market thirty years or more and remain unsold, 
upon the payment of something more than a nomi- 
nal equivalent therefor. : 
Competition, as an object material to the public 
revenue, and the equal rights of citizens, is pe 
posed to be attained by opening the publiclands to 
the acquisition of all upon the same terms, for the 
period of ten years from the date of proclaiming 
each successive addition to the quantity of land in 
market, For this term no distinction of persons 
is made, except that which already exists in favor 
of the preémptor—in other words, the present 
land system as it relates to purchasers, is preserv- 
ed in full force, subject to the aforesaid limitation 
of time. At the expiration of this limitation, the 
graduating process commences, and a preference of 
rice is given to the occupant and cultivator, in re- 
fasion to such lands as, having been exposed to 
sale for ten years, remain unsold. This regula- 
tion, it is hoped, will prove equally advantageous 
to Government and individuals. By reducing and, 
graduating the prices of lands ¢ to quality 
and value, the ability of the rich and the poor to, 
acquire lands will become more nearly equalized, 
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and, as a consequence, the circle of competition 


will be extended, sales accelerated, and the public , 


revenues enhanced. 


The bill divides the public lands into six classes, | 


and graduates the price of each according to the 
time they may have been in market. Operating 


retrospectively as well as prospectively, lands which | 


have been in marketless than ten years form the 
first class, and are to be subject to sale at the pres- 
ent minimum price of $1 25 per acre; those which 


have been in market ten or more years the second | 
} and °45. 


class, at $1 per acre; those which have been in 
market fifteen or more years, the third class, at 
seventy-five cents per acre, and so on, adding five 
ears for each remaining class, and reducing the 
price twenty-five cents per acre on each, until the 


sum of twenty-five cents per acre is reached for all | 


lands which have been in market twenty-five years. 
The residuary lands unsold at the expiration of 


thirty years, after having been exposed to sale for | 


the term of five years at each of the graduated prices, 
constitutes the sixth class, and may be transferred 
to the States in which it may be situated. (See 
the following table for classification of lands now 


in market, or for the retrospective operation of the | 
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Time, it will be perceived, the time the public 
lands have been in market, is the criterion eiegaad 
to determine their value. ‘This test, although veri- 
fied by experience, and the best the nature of the 
case affords, has been controverted by the gentle- 
man from Georgia, (Mr. Srepuens. e has 
brought forward, with seeming exultation, the 
sales in the Upper Sandusky Jand district, in the 
State of Ohio, for the purpose of controverting it. 
Premising that the lands in ore had been in 
market thirty or more yours, 1 preceeds to state 
that the quantity ofland sold in that district in 1843, 









was 6,072 acres, for which the sum of $10,184 was 
received, and that the sales for the year 1845 
amounted to 82,158 acres, and $256,329—showing 
an increase of sales in the latter year over the 
former, of 76,086 acres, and $236,145. This result 
might be an exception to a general rule, and as 
such not entitled to the force of argument. But, in 
fact, it does not rise to the dignity of an exception. 
The lands in question, so far from having been in 
market for thirty years or more, as assumed, had 
only been brought into market in the years 1844 
I read from a communication from the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office upon the 
subject. He says: 

‘* The heavy salesat Upper Sandusky in 1844-5, 


| were caused by bringing into market the lands in 


‘the Wyandot cession in that State, (Ohio.) These 


| *lands cost the Government between four and five 
| dollars per acre to extinguish the Indian title.’’ 


He might have added, that the value of these | 
lands had been greatly enhanced by improvements, 
which is the true explanation of the increased value 
they brought in market. 

2. The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Couxa- 
MER] has also been pleased to assail this feature 
of the bill. He has whdused the sales in the Chili- 
céthe land district, in the State of Ohio, and in the 
Shawneetown land district, in the State of Hingis, 
to disprove it. Taking these cases in the order in 
which they stand, I will proceed to examine them. 
It appears that the quantity of land sold in the 
Chilicothe district, in 1843, was 7,266 acres, for 
which the sum of $9,163 was received; in 1844, 
27,136 acres, for which the sum of $34,036 was 
received; and in 1845, 28,312 acres, for which the 
sum of $40,098 was received; thus showing an 
annual increase of sales during the period described, 
of land alleged to have been in market more than 
thirty years. But what is the true state of facts? 
I read again from the communication of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office. He says: 
“The alternate sections along the Miami and 
‘Dayton canal, were proclaimed in Seplember, 
‘ 1842, to be sold on the first Monday of January, 


| § 1845, at that office, (Chilicothe,) and this accounts 
| £in some measure for the increase of sales in that 


‘ district.’’ 

The expenditure of more than $15,000,000 upon 
public works, the completion of more than a thou- 
sand miles of railroads and canals, and the great 

rosperity and population of Ohio, must also have 
iad a very great influence upon the value of the 
lands in question. A reliance, however, upon the 
contingency of public works constructed at the 
expense of the States is too uncertain to be as- 
sumed with safety as a basis of governmental 
policy, independent of the injustice to the States of 


_ such a principle of legislation. It will be sufficient 


to say that the increase of sales which has occur- 


| red for the last year or two in the Shawneetown 
: land district is owing to an accidental cause which 


can rarely occur. I refer to the discovery of mines 
in that district, containing rich and extensive 
bodies of lead, iron, and coal. My familiarity 
with these facts as a resident of the immediate 
vicinity of these mines enables me to speak of 
them with confidence. <A law was passed at the | 


present session of Congress excepting the mineral | 


reservation in that district from the operation of | 
preémptions, and setting an enhanced price upon 
the lands known to contain mineral. The same 
thing can be done, if it shall be deemed advisable, 
whenever a similar case arises. 


Having thus, as I trust, exploded the examples || 


brought forward by the gentlemen from Georgia | 
and Vermont, asillustrations of their general views, | 
1 will now proceed astep farther, and show, accord- 


The Public Leiide Sie: McClernand. | 


| Government. 
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Year. Acres sold. Purchase money. 
1840... cscceceee 33,059.4 41,327 47 
ABEL occa cesces.. GHeeenee 0,589 66 
ISER. ce cnccccece§ §=Mlenee 47,380 75 


This statement shows a rapid annual decrease 
of sales from 1836 to 1840 inclusive, and an in- 
crease in 1841-2 over the preceding year, but so 
slight, especially in connexion with the probability 
that it occurred in consequence of some casual or 
temporary cause, as not to impair the validity of 
the example. 

3. The gentleman from Georgia {[Mr. Serene 
has not only denied the merit of time as a test o 
value, but he has ventured to express a preference 
for the mode of personal inspection and valuation. 
Now this mode, if at all practicable, can only be 
made so at enormous expense, by an alarming 
increase of Federal patronage, and after great and 
injurious delay. he present land system ‘sup- 
ports one hundred and forty enumerated officers, 
besides a still greater number not enumerated, 
scattered throughout the States, at an aunual ex- 


- pense of about $500,000; but how much more cum- 


srousand expensive must it become when extended 
from the mere office of survey and sale, to the 
almost infinite labor of visiting, exploring, mapping, 
and assessing the value of every legal sub-division 
of the public domain? Some idea, though very 
indefinite, may be formed when we reflect that the 
domain lands are commensurate with a thousand 
millions of acres, Such a process would probably 
render our Government the most expensive, parti- 
san, and corrupt, in the world. The proceeds of 
the saleg of the lands would scarcely reimburse 
their expense; it would swell the army of offic- 
holders to a fearful extent; it would set the Ex- 
ecutive in ascendant power over the other depart- 
ments; it would tend, with powerful and dangerous 
momentum, to centralize and consolidate all the 
owers of our political system in the Federal head. 
le can the gentleman from Georgia, whose 
eloquent voice has been so often raised in dolorous 
lamentations of the evils of the ‘* one man power,”’ 
justify himself for a course so entirely at war with 
his uniform professions? . The mode of ascertain- 
ing the value of lands by personal inspection and 
valuation, has been often tried, and experience has 
shown that in those States where taxes are assess- 
ed upon the value of lands according to this pro- 
cess, greater disparity and irregularity exists than 
in others where lands are arbitrarily classified and 
assessed by legislative assemblies. Neither will 


| the ordinary indications upon maps or plats afford 


any better index. ‘These have been tried in refer- 
ence to the mineral lands, and have been productive 


| of serious inconvenience and confusion. 


Having now answered the various objections to 


| the principle upon which it epee to graduate 


the price of the public lands, I will proceed to in- 

uire respecting the policy of the measure in a 
trencial aspect. It is a very common error to 
suppose that the cost of acquiring and administer- 
ing the public lands will not allow an abatement of 
the present price without pecuniary loss to the 
This mistake has arisen, no doubt, 
from the fact that the receipts and expenditures for 
lands up to this time nearly correspond. — But 
these expenditures, it will be recollected, include the 
cost of hundreds of millions of acres yet to he sold. 
The Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
treating of this point in his report, says: 

“The estimate of the whole expense of purchasing ter- 
ritory from foreign nations, extinguishing the Indian title, 
and surveying and selling the public domain, is an average 
of twenty-three cents per acre.”? Upon this “ data, and by 
allowing a loss of twenty-three cents acre on one-tenth, 
being the whole of the unsaleable I the residue, or nine- 


tenths, will amount at these graduated rates, to an average 
of sixty-seven anda half cents per acre; thus leaving an 










ing to the proposition a ready advanced, that lime is {| excess of forty-four and a half cents per acre to meet all 
an excellent general practical test; and as Ohio is || penton coming. These ee game - —_ upon 
the State most relied upon by the opposition, I || reliable data. will even hazard the prediction, based 
_ too will take that State as an example. The fol- 1 pe caperionn Wal S. atectes aptomy eaedhey om fhe 
| lowing is a statement of the lands sold in the \ fhe ekeke pulile dvataies hap the pronent system.” 

| State of Ohio from 1836 to 1842 inclusive, in each 1 Again, he says, in continuation, upon the practi- 
of the eight land districts in that State, and the || .a})j ity, a8 well as the financial character of the 
| money received therefor. The statement was, niatindee: 


compiled at the General Land Office, and may be « The Chickasaw terris braces, after deducting In- 


i 
| relied on as correct: | dian reservations, (pam, acres of surveyed public land. 
| Year. | Of this area, 8,205 acres Were sold under the old system, 
| 
| ) 


Acres sold. Purchase money. 
1836... ..+.. ++ ++ +1,282,992.80 $1,663,116 56 
1837......++++++ 470,420.72 588,564 39 
AGEs oo H0 0 0 pénb0 243,095.87 . 303,945 78 
1839.....++++++- 242,444.76 315,559 53 


as being in the Choetaw country before the line of the 
Chickasaws. was , leaving a net area of 4,308,- 
Woe ak gunbaiaens tion: Of tis, Cen SONG AS were of 
on of . 

orphan reservation sales, and inaking a surface of 4,344,725 


2. 
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acres, being within the space of nine and a half years. The 
residue of the public Chickasaw lands, being 575,404.02 
acres, isin procers of speedy sale. 
sold ander Praduation, brought $3,101,219 24; being an 
average price all round of 91.69 cents per acre. 

“{ will now take an adjoining territory of equal extent, 
mainly sclected on account of fertility and the wants of 
settiors, Which has been in market an equal number of 


years uader the Operation of the old system, and compare | 


resnits. Of 4,344,710 acres in the States of Arkansas and 
Louisiana, which have been in market about the same 


number ot years as the Chickasaw lands, 3,687,919 acres | 


remain unsold, only 655,79) acres having been »old; the 
proceeds of which, at $1 25 per acre, amount to $220,958 75; 
leaving @ balance of 2.°12,530 acres, and of $2,360,230 49 of 
purchase money, in tavor of the graduation system. 

* ‘To this must be added the advantage to the States in the 
setiement and improvement of wastes and barrens, swamps 
ied morasses, ao advantage not only to the prosperity but 


ealubrity of a country, Which cannot be calculated in dollars 
and cents.”’ 


The Secretary of the Treasury, in a communi: | 


cation of the 15th of June, 1846, upon the subject 
of the means to improve the revenues, testifies to 
the efficiency of the measure as one for revenue, in 
the following words: 

“Itis believed, aleo, that the reduction and graduation of 
the price of public lands in favor of settlers and cultivators, 
ae recommended in your message (the President’s) of De- 
cember last, would make an annual addition of half a mil- 
lion of dollars to the revenue derivable from the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands, by bringing into market many 
millions of acres of the public domain which are wholly un- 
atieable at the present minimum price established by law.” 


These facts, arguments, and illustrations, speak 
for themselves. They abundantly establish the 
practicability, safety, and revenue character, of the 
measure. It would be vain for me to attempt to 
add anything to their force or completeness. 

The next question which naturally arises, is, 
whether the price of the public lands, in reference 
to their actual value and the interests of the com- 
munity, ought to be reduced. For one, I have no 
hesitation to say they ought. Lands, like other 

roperty, consist of different grades and qualities. 
Mhe rich alluvions are worth more than bald moun- 
tains or unwholesome morasses. Lands adapted 
to the production of the scarcer and more valuable 
staples, cotton and sugar, ought to be worth more 
than those simply adapted to the production of 
grain; so of lands supplied with or convenient to 
umber, as compared with those remote from it; 
and so of lands situated convenient to, compared 
with those remote from, market. Indeed, a thou- 
sand circumstances, too tedious to enumerate, af- 
fect the value of lands. It has been asked, how- 
ever, why not reverse the scale of prices, and pro- 
ceed in the ascending series? The answer is, that 
the average maximum price received for the best 
public lands is only $1 27, or two cents more per 
acre than the present maximum. Of course, there- 
fore, if the best lands are only worth $1 27 per 
acre, the several inferior grades are not worth so 
much, but ought to be rated according to value. 

As regards the particular scale of graduation 
adopted in the bill, [ have every confidence that it 
will work well and justly. It is based upon a 
mathematical calculation. Assuming, as alread 
stated, the average cost of the public lands to be 
twenty-three cents per acre, it follows that the 
interest om the capital invested in them in the 
course of fifteen years, will nearly double the prin- 
cipal; it also appears from experience that this will 


The lands thus already | 


be the average time saleable lands will probably | 


remain in market. Again: thirty years being the 
ultimate period of graduation, and $1 25 being the 
highest, and twenty-five cents the lowest prices, of 
course fifteen years will be the mean time and 
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acres, there were sold up w 30th June last, 3,459,320,95 i Cost of 160 acres, at 23 cents 


The Public Lands—Mr. Mc Clernand. 
PCr ACTE. .eseeceereeses $36 80 
Interest upon that amount for 
fifteen years... seeesees 33 12 i 
Total price and interest...... —— 69 92) 
Balance to meet all contingencies....... 38 07 
55 per cent. on $69 92 18.....eeieeeeee 3B 45 


To the force of this illustration, might be very 
well added the example of the States in regard to 
their unappropriated lands. It has not been their 
object so much to enrich their treasuries as their 
ciuizens in disposing of them. 


{ 


Glancing, for a | 


moment, at their policy, we see that Pennsylvania | 


continues to offer her lands for sale at prices from 


twenty-six to six cents per acre. Maine, | am in- | 


regard to her lands, and receives labor upon the 
high-roads in payment for them. North Carolina 
oflers hers at 12) and 6} cents per acre. ‘Tennes- 
see, as the agent of the General Government, 


offered the lands of the Government, unsold in that | 
State for three years, at 12} cents per acre; and | 


since, at whatever price they would bring in open 
market. And in all the States, perhaps, it has been 
the practice to sell lands forfeited for non-payment 
of taxes at whatever they would bring. 


Indeed it | 


ought not to be supposed that lands in this country, | 
where they are so abundant and population js com- | 


paratively sparse, are worth as much as they are in 


Europe, where the proportions of land and people | 


are reversed. 
relatively much cheaper here than there. 
graduating principle be not adopted, large bodies 
of land must continue to lie idle and unpreductive, 


, a source of heavy expense to the Government; or 
| otherwise they will be occupied by those who are | 
unable or unwilling to pay for them, subject to the | 


seventy-five cents the mean yas Now, this price || 


will reimburse principal and interest for the term 
of fifteen years, the loss of twenty-three cents per 
acre ene one-tenth, or the unsaleable portion of 
the public lands, and leave an advance of fifty-five 
per cent. to meet the cost of surveys, sales, Indian 
annuities, and all possible contingencies. 


that forty-four and a half per cent. will do this; but, 
to ** make assurance doubly sure,’ I have increased 
the advance to fifty-five. Upon the data I have 


ry? ; 
The | 
Commissioner of the General Land Office reports | 


given, the account would stand thus—taking say | 


one hundred and sixty acres for the demonstra- 
tion: 
160 acres, at 75 cents pet” acre $120 00 
10 per cent. off for unsaleable 
1ANGS, «ond eb ee eel Ees Ae 


Balance... +000 sanntedtabaca 


12 00 





| right. 
$108 00 | any sound principle, to distinguish between his 


deteriorating influence of a variety of causes. 


Another very important provision of the bill is | 
that which regulates the conditions of purchase. | 


At the present minimum price no restriction is 
imposed upon the quantity of land liable to be 
acquired by any person; but at the redueed prices 
the quantity to be acquired cannot exceed three 
hundred and twenty acres, and that quantity can 
only be acquired by occupants and cultivators. 
This regulation is perhaps entirely new, and it is 
hoped will be attended with beneficial consequences. 
It is designed to obviate the objection of excluding 
any class from obtaining lands; to prevent monop- 
olies by charging the capitalist and speculator a 
higher price for lands than the occupant, who buys 
with limited means for agricultural purposes. The 
privilege of the reduced prices is also extended to 


freeholders; when their freeholds, together with 
the addition applied for, shall not exceed three | 
hundred and twenty acres. This provision has | 


the sanction of great antiquity. It was a cherished 


feature of the memorable reform proposed by the | 
' elder Gracchus to grant to each occupant not more | 
than five hundred jugers of the domain lands, and | 
two hundred and fifty jugers for each of his sons. | 
Here the same object is substantially accomplished | 
by limiting the acquisition to three hundred and | 


twenty acres at reduced prices. 

Occupancy, Mr. Chairman, is the original foun- 
dation of title, and for this reason the occupant 
should be preferred. Our preémption laws are 
based upon the idea of the prior right of occu- 
pancy. It was in virtue of this principle that 
Abraham said unto Lot: 


* Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between thee and me. | 


Js not tie whole land Lefore thee ? 


Separate thyself, I pray 
thee, from me. 


If thou wilt take the le:t hand I will take 


the right; or if thou departest to the right hand, then I will | 


go to the left. And Lot lifted up his eyes and beheld all the 


| plain of Jordan, that it was well watered everywhere, even 


as the garden of the Lord. Then Lot chose Aim all the plain 
of Jordan, and journeyed east; and Abraham dwelt in the 


| land of Canaan.” 


The same principle has been recognised, in some 


form or other, by perhaps every community which | 


has existed, if not in every case from an intelligent 
appreciation of its philosophy, at least from those 
instinets which often stand in the place of the 
higher qualities of reason and thought. It was 
the command of God to our ancestor Adam, that he 
should “ go forth from the garden of Eden to till the 
ground from whence he was taken.”? This command 
has become the condition of man’s existence, and 
the means therefore to enable him to fulfil it is his 
Indeed, it would be most difficult, upon 


From this cause they must be long | 


If the | 
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| right to the free and necessary use of the earth, and 


the corresponding right to the use of the other 
elements. The rights in either case are equall 

clear, and stand alike upon the same footing 6f 
Divine authority. ‘In the beginning, (God said,) 


| *let us make man in our own image, after oyr 
'*own likeness, and let him have dominion over 
| * the fish of the sea, and over, the fowls of the air, 


‘and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over 
‘every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth,” 

In a political point of view, this question is also 
highty interesting. Cheap, indeed free lands, to 
all who may need to cultivate them, is perhaps 


| vital to the permanent virtue and success of a re- 
public. This policy enables the poor, as well as 


formed, has adopted the graduating principle in || the rich, to attain the dignity and independence of 


| freeholders; itreleases agriculture from the shackles 


| of tenancy, and enhances its productiveness and 








respectability in the scale of society. On the other 
hand, dear lands favor monopolies by the rich, 
who only can buy them; and monopolies and per- 
petuities are the props of aristocracy and mon- 
archy. Upon this subject, Thirwall, the historian, 
informs us, that at the commencement of the era 
of legislation by Solon, the lands of Athens had 
been engrossed by the nobles, and he adds that— 

‘One who travelled at this time through Attica saw the 
dismal monuments of aristocratical oppression scattered 
over fields, in the stone posts which marked that what was 
once a property had become a pledge, and that its former 
owner had lost his independence, and was in danger of 
sinking into a still more degraded and miserable condi- 
tion. 

These posts, as if for the purpose of adding insult 
to suffering, were inscribed with the amount of the 
occupant’s debt and the name of his creditor. 

Ata later period, it is known that the military 
hierarchy of the Gauls, when transferred from per- 
sons to lands, grew up into the feudal system, in 
which the chief authority was centred in the king, 
and under him in the secondary chiefs or lords, 
who, in turn were kings over their vassals: The 
badges of this degrading system were homage and 
fealty, whereby the vassal became the man of his 
lord. Some idea of its cruel and slavish operation 
may be formed from the fact that the lord, upon 
his return from hunting, was authorized to ri 
open the bowels of two of his vassals that he 
might foment his feet for refreshment. He might 
compel them to beat the ponds through the night, 
to prevent the frogs from distarbing his rest by 
croaking, and not unfrequently the vassals were 
subjected to be yoked, like cattle, to the carriages 
of the nobility. 

In our time we have seen that the monopolies 
and perpetuities of land, aggravated by the evil of 
non-resident proprietorships, have brought upon 
Ireland a series, of calamities little less desolating 
than the judgment of Heaven denounced against the 
contumacious Egyptians. Ireland, a land endow- 
ed with natural elements of plenty, has been con- 
verted, as it were, into a very lazar-house and char- 
nal vault. Her population is divided by faction, and 
hunted down like wild beasts; her prisons and scaf- 
folds are crowded with the victims of despair; and 
her poor-houses thronged with paupers! Startle 
not at the terrible fact, that out of a population of 
8,175,124, the enormous proportion of 2,385,000 
are reduced to the miserable condition of paupers! 
Nor is this all: thousands are destitute of shelter, 
and a still greater number can claim no other pro- 
tection from the meridian sun or the wintry blast 
than wretched mud hovels! Poor Ireland !—land 
of my father—the Emerald Isle—redolent of heath 
and hill and flowery vale, gifted with eloquence, 
wit, love and song; rich in the treasures of the 
heart, in genius and the spirit of heroism, are thy 
sufferings never to cease? 

But why recapitulate the instances of a truth so 
obvious? All must agree that the control of the 
soil is the control of the great source of subsist- 
ence, which is, in effect, the control of men. ; 

These remarks, applied in a political view, will 
apply with equal force in an industrial and business 
view. Cheap lands are the means of promoting 
agricultural success, and the success of agriculture 
in this country is the success of its best and most 
natural interest. A brief recurrence to the evi 


dences upon which this proposition rests will estab- 
lish its truth, and must at the same time excite 
emotions of patriotic pride in American bosoms. 
Let us elevateourselves to the view. 
The American continent stretches longitudinally 
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from Cape Horn to the Arctic Circle, in form | 
rudely resembling a double-headed shot, and stands | 
as a bridge between Europe and Asia. On the | 
south its extension towards the great peninsula of | 
Africa forms the gate between the great divisions 
of the ocean. The territories of the United States 
embrace the most valuable portion of North Ameri- 
ea, extending north and south, (now) from the 49th 
to the 26th parallel of north latitude, and east and | 
west from the Atlantic to the Pacific; on the north 
they are defended by hyperborean snows; on the 
south by the Mexican Gulf; on the east by the 
Alleghany, on the west by the Rocky Mountains. | 
Nature herself furnishes the impregnable armor of | 
their defence. Within these limits is comprehended | 
the extensive plain, scarcely anywhere broken, | 
uniting the Frozen and Atlantic oceans, described 

by De Tocqueville as the ‘* most magnificent dwel- 


ling plaee prepared by God for man’s abode.’’ |) 


This plain embraces a large proportion of the in- | 
habitable and grain-producing portion of the globe, 


and is endowed with a diversity of climate and soil || vate ‘* peace and good will,”’ and to exalt mankind 


prodigal of fruits, grains, meats, furs—in fact, every 
thing necessary to human comfort and prosperity. 
With these advantages of geographical and com- 
mercial position, we have made rapid strides in all 
the elements of national greatness. In less than 
three-fourths of a century we have advanced from 
the condition of a few feeble and obscure colonies 
to the rank of a first-rate power, numbering twenty 
millions of souls. In little more than half a cen- 
tury, the limits of the republic have been extend- | 
ed from the base of the Alleghany mountains over 


the organized limits of twenty-eight States and two || 


Territories; whilst its dominion, by the dauntless 
energy of the pioneer army, has been extended 
quite to the shores of the Pacific and Rio Grande. | 

Our foreign commerce since 179] has advanced | 
from $49,271,551, to the vast sum of $231,901,170, 
in 1845: ranking us the third commercial nation in 
the world, and next to Great Britain and France. 
So late as 1817 the tonnage of the entire Mississippi 
valley was only about six thousand five hundred 
tons—composed of barges and keel-boats; now it 
is estimated at one hundred and sixty-one thou- 
sand seven hundred and eight-seven tons—allowing 
an average of one hundred and seventy-three tons 
and a fraction to each boat. This tonnage is sup- 
posed to employ fifteen thousand seven hundred 
and fifty persons, and to represent an annual inte- 
rior or domestic commerce of the value of about 
$300,000,000. The steamboat tonnage of the Mis- 
sissippi valley is supposed to be greater than that 
of the whole British Empire. 

But, sir, as rapid as has been the extension of our 
territories, the increase of population, and the growth 
of commerce, perhaps still more wonderful has been 
the growth of the great parent interest—agriculture. 
Since the Revolution it has grown from compara- 
tively nothing to an importance in many respects 
greater than that of any other nation. e census 
of 1840 shows the annual production of the United 
States to be equal to $1,200,000,000; since, the 
sale of ten millions of acres of the public lands, the 
acquisition of Texas, and other additions, have 
probably pushed it to $1,500,000,000. Of this 
sum, ich the a proportion represents the 
value of agricultural productions; the estimate is, 
that ninety-seven one-hundredths of the whole is 
drawn from mining, fisheries, and tillage, but chief- 
ly from tillage. The same census shows thata 
population of fifteen millions in the United States, 
possess one-fifth more of horned cattle than sixty- 
one millions of people inhabiting Great Britain and 
France; of swine we also possess a greater num- 
ber than both of these countries. 

The following statement, taken from the Report 
of the Commissioner of Patents, shows the esti- 
mated quantities and values of the principal crops 
of the United States for the year 1845: 

Quantity. Price. Total. 
Wheat seeeee -106,548,000. -$1 00. - $106,548 ,000 
Corn .......+.417,899,000.. 0 50. ..208,949,500 
Rye......++++ 27,175,000... 0 60... 16,305,000 
Oats... te eeeee -163,208,000. . 0 30. * 48,962,400 
Potatoes. eveves 88,392,000. - 0 ps . 29,169,360 





The Public Lands—Mr. Mc Clernand. 
| Thave not paused, Mr. Chairman, in this hasty | 
sketch of the causes and progress of our national | 
growth, to dwell upon many important elements 
entering into the general results. I might have 
done so; I might have dwelt with peculiar pro- 
priety upon the happy adaptation of our soil and 
climate to the production of breadstuffs and cot- 
ton—the great staples for feeding and clothing | 
mankind—destined, in our hands, no doubt, to | 
| exert a great influence upon the exchanges of the 
| world. It will suffice, however, for the purpose 
of my argument, to add, that although obvious 
causes may promise us great success in commerce 
, and manufactures, yet still, nature herself has de- 
signed that our highest success and greatest reward 
shall be reaped in the golden field of agriculture. 
In this department, we may hope to attain the ful- 
crum asked for by Archimedes to move the world; 
certainly we will be possessed of the means to al- 
leviate distress, conquer hunger, disseminate vir- 
tue and intelligence, spread free principles, culti- 
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tion into freeholders, and thus increase the number 
of tax-payers—which will bring the waste and un- 


| productive lands under occupancy and cultivation, 


and hasten the period when they may be formed 
into independent States—is the policy of all others 
most favorable to the object of the cessions. What 
can be the practical difference to Georgia whether 
the burden of her public contributions be lessened 
by the revenue derived from land or customs? 
None. Well, then, if cheap lands, by promoting 
the public wealth, increase the demand for dutiable 
or revenue-paying articles, it is the best policy for 


j all. Itis a fact, however, taat any exclusive title 


in the ceding States to the public lands, was de- 
nied by the non-ceding States, before and after the 


| cessions were made. The Jatter cl=izaed them to 


be the common property of all, acquired by the 
common energies of all in the revolutionary strug- 
gle, and upon this foundation the Government of 


| the old Confederation claimed to dispose of them 


| for the benefit of all the States, 


| throughout the world in a nearer approach to the || 


_ infinite excellence of the God in whose glorious 
image they were made. Is not this 
oe ? * B 7 Printed large 
| On heaven and earth, in characters of living light, 
| And whispered in the ear by every wind,” 


These opinions are not without the sanction of 
the great name of Jackson. 


In one of his mes- 
sages he says: 


“ The agricultural interest of our country is essentially | 
connected with every other, and so superior in importance 
to them all, that it is scarcely necessary to invite to it your 
particular attention. It is principally as manufactures and 


tions, and to extend their application to the wants and coim- | 
forts of society, that they deserve the fostering care of Gov- 


But, sir, an argument has been advanced by the 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Sternens,} which, 
if true, would prove fatal to the power of Congress, 
to a certain extent, to encourage what is the great- 
est and best interest of the country—agriculture. | 
| He denies the competency of Congress to reduce 
the price of the public lands, consistently with the 
compacts of the Government. He regards the 
Government as a trustee, under ‘*‘ deeds of cession”’ 
executed by Georgia and other States, to adminis- 
ter the vt ceded by them, ‘‘ as a common fund, 
‘ for the use and benefit of such of the United States 
‘as have become, or shall become, members of the 
‘ Confederation, according to their usual respective 
‘proportions in the general charge and expendi- 
‘ture.’’ (See deeds of cession.) Upon this ground, | 
he insists, as I understand him, that the only 
| way to execute the trust according to its spirit | 

and meaning, is to sell the public lands for the | 
best price they will bring; in other words, to | 
treat them merely as a source of revenue. Now, | 
the gentleman will allow me to say, he has over- | 
looked a very important fact in connexion with | 
his argument—a fact which nullifies its whole 
force. He seems to have forgotten that the Con- | 
stitution, an instrument of higher authority, and | 


more recent date, adopted by the same parties, has || 


superseded the condition of the cessions claimed | 
by him to exist. The Constitution provides that | 


‘*Congress shall have power to dispose of, and | 
‘make all needful rules and regulations penpsceng 
‘the territory or other property of the United | 


‘States.”” Of course, the power herein conferred | 


is full and complete, limited only, like all the others, | 


At most, the 
cessions conveyed only a barren jurisdiction, for 
the property of the soil was in the Indians, from 
whom it was long afterwards purchased by the 
common resources of all the States, the new as well 


| as the old. a equity that may have existed in 


} 


| 
i 


; 
| 





| 
| 
| 
i 
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'| favor of the ceding States to the proceeds of the 


public lands, as an indemnity for the expense of 
‘* subduing British posts and maintaining forts and 
garrisons”? upon them, has been long since satis- 


| fied, under stipulations demanded by these States 


of the Government to that effect. Hence, sir, I 


| conclude the measure is not only within the power 


of Congress, but also that it is eminently just and 


. -sadhes | politic. 
commerce tend to increase the value ofagricultural produc- || I 


To the people of the new States, Mr. Chairman, 


| this is not merely a speculative question, or one 
ernment.”? 


involving a merely common and ordinary interest, 
but itis one which affects them more powerfully 
for weal or for wo than any other, perhaps, upon 
which Congress could act. What is the condition 
of the new States? Agriculture, although the pri- 
mal source of all wealth, individual and national— 
although the chief industrial interest of the new 
States, has been doubly taxed: taxed first with 
the cost of the domain lands, and next with an 
usurous advance upon this cost, as the condition of 
appropriating and rendering them productive. This 
is wrong. It is wrong, because this evil, under any 
circumstances oppressive, must fall with peculiar 
hardship upon the population of the new States. 


| The citizens of these States are for the most part 


poor, and $1 25 per acre, to be paid cash in hand 
upon the instant, is comparatively as high a price 
to them for lands as $10 or $20 in the old States, 
where capital is abundant, and the terms of pur- 
chase are all a matter of- mutual accommodation. 
But, sir, this is not all; another evil, little less 


| oppressive, remains to be added—lI refer to the 


restrictive or protective policy. Under the joint 
operation of these twin genii of evil, the labor of 
the husbandman, as for himself, has been well nigh 
rendered bootless. As the fabled Sisyphus, who 
ever strove in vain to roll the returning stone to 
the top of the mountain, he has toiled from sun to 
sun, and still remains poor. He has enriched the 
privileged classes, and filled the coffers of the Gov- 
ernment with treasure, yet he still struggles in 


| penury hinfself. Asa pasiveee and consumer, he 


is taxed not only for the support of Government, 
but to enhance the profits of the manufacturer from 
twenty to sixty per cent., whilst if he can make 


by the general scope and design of the Constitu- | one or two per cent. upon his own capital, he has 
tion itself. 
| 


Again, sir, is it not probable that this condi- | 
tion, which has been ascribed to the cessions in | 
question, if at all operative, may be better fulfilled 
by a reduction of the price of the public lands, than 
by not doing so? Is it not almost certain that the 
ten millions of people inhabiting the twelve new 
States have. by the amount of their contributions 
for the support of government, saved to the old 
States a larger amount for the same object than 
would have fallen to their share of the proceeds of 
the lands under the policy of distributing the same 


among the States? Assuming the population of 

Hay......+++. 14,065,000. .10 00. ..140,065,000 | the new States to be equal to that of the old States, 

Tobacco. .... .187,422,000.. 0 05... 9,371,100 || and the annual charges of the Government to be 

Cotton... ... + .936,088,000.. 0 07... 65,226,160 000,000, the contributions of the former would 

Rice.......++. 89,765,000.. 0 03}.. 2,873,480 equal to one-half of the whole amount—in point 

Sugar.........226,026,000.. 0 06... 13,561,560 || of fact they are greater. That policy, therefore, 
"ROG cc ccc vececctcarcetsdy ONG nel wee 


done better than many others of his own class. 
The effects of the systems are visible as well ir#the 
condition of communities as of individuals. They 
are visible in the rags of agriculture and the costly 
velvets of capital; in the wasted visage of the hus- 
bandman and in the sleek fat rotundity of the 
manufacturer; in the log-cabins and want of public 
improvements in several of the new States, and in 
the brick houses, marble palaces, parks, railroads, 
canals, and in the electro-magnetic telegraph itself, 
in several of the old States. Such injustice and 
oppression cannot, nay must not, endure. If no 
other corrective be applied, one must be sooner or 
later found in their owggetributive excesses. Pub- 
lic justice may be slow, but it is sure; it approaches 
with leaden feet and iron hands; let the task-master 
of agriculture beware! ; 

I come now, Mr. Chairman, to consider the 


which will speedily convert our floating popula- third and last important provision of the bill: that 
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Under the first, the States might obtain a larger 


ed, which is necessary to defray the expenses of || 
the State governments, and in most cases to pay 


dent to this proprietorship has been added to that 
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‘ ich vests in the States in which the ‘itu- || for choot purposes, being each | eae eae ed 
¥y which vests in the States in which they are situ- |} for school purposes, being eac | reflection will show the fallacy of this argumen: . 
- , » residuarv land Id j 1 of i6th section, or one ninety-filth Bows > nt. If 
it ated the residuary lands unsold at the end o seat ot.the geneunt atid, ture sail | The main, if not the sole, ground on which such dol 
thirty years, upon the payment of some equiva- ||  fions six hundred and cighty-two || grants have been made, bas been that of policy for sec 
lent. Under this enactment, theaggregate quantity || thousand and eighty-one acres, at | the advantage of the Federal Government itsejf Jan 
; of two million six hundred and twenty-five thou- || wees on per acre ed Caer ae Aas 3,352,600 || as the owner of contiguous lands, to be enhanced ar 
of sand seven hundred and thirty-two acres of land || *°™ “Hountreceived by the States Rint Te || in value by the improvements along the line of 2 
y would be liable to vest at once in the new States; 1] Balance of money lost to the States, and saved | which they have thus granted the alternate sec- f. 
ro namely, in Ohio, four hundred and twenty thou- || % He Government...... ...++..s.se serene. $7,070,940 || tions. And the alternate tracts reserved to the . 
+ sand one hundred and seventy-eight acres; in In- To $7,070,940,"the balance ascertained to be in |, Government have in point of fact been thus en. ud 
4 diana, six hundred and ninety-nine thousand five | favor of the Government under these compacts, || hanced several fold in value, and have been sold bo 
ae hundred and fifty-nine acres; in Mississippi, one | ought to be added, in whole or in part, the propor- || in several instances to the settlers at a corres ond. g° 
se 4| million two hundred and twenty-two thousand | tionate tax upon six millions two hundred and |) ingly increased price; thus amply remunerating to 
a7! seven hundred and six acres; in Alabama, two | eighteen thousand nine hundred and forty-six || the Government the value of the grants made, to e 
a2 hundred and twelve thousand four hundred and | acres, at $1 25 per “acre, being the quantity of || aid in the construction of such improvements; and n 
fifty-two acres; and in Illinois, seventy thousand | land granted by the Government to companies and || otherwise increasing the amount drawn into the ¢ 
= eight hundred and thirty-six acres. “In the re- || individuals in the several States, for military ser- | coffers of the Treasury by offering inducements to 8 
iv maining new States none would be liable to vest || vices during the revolutionary and late wars, and || emigrants to settle and buy lands in these States. v 
tes mimediately, as none of their lands have been in || for religious purposes. There is still another point of view, in which 8 
; ' market as many as thirty years. In future, how- Thus it appears that the pretended equivalent, || the people of the new States feel with an onerous V 
at | ever, they might ie to be equally benefited || rendered to the States by the General Government, || sense of wrong, the operation of the present land f 
+ Be by the operation of the measure. for the exemption of its lands within their borders || system. I refer to the mixture of the proprietor- ¢ 
Phis provision has been resisted upon the ground || from taxation, amounts simply to this: that one | ships and jurisdictions of the State and Federal f 
-p that it _— enable the States to become competitors dollar 1s returned for two or more taken away! | Governments within the same borders. It is an ‘ 
Ets of the Government in the sale of lands, upon terms | W hy this disparity ? Why should the lands of important truth taught us by history, that political 
if prejudicial to the public revenue. But this result | the Federal Government be alone exempt from that |, power has been always coexistent with the proprie- ' 
rT is not likely to follow. It is no more likely to fol- | State taxation to which all other lands are subject- |) torship of the soil; when, therefore, the power inci- 
ar low under the new than under the old system. | 
' 
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quantity of land, but it would be of inferior qual- 
ity, and therefore not such as could be put in sue- 
cessfal competition with those of the Government; 
under the latter, grants of land would continue, no 
doubt, to be made, and, although the quantity to 
he received by the States might be smaller, yet 
from its superior quality it could be more success- 
fully made the subject of competition in market. 
Again: if after thirty years the quantity of land 


the interest on the debts incurred for those works 
of internal improvement, the benefit of which is as | 
fully shared by the great Federal land holder as by 
any other owner of an humble quarter section in | 
the State? So far this system has operated merely 
as a sheer and downright plundering of the people 
of the new States, to the tune of about seven mil- 
lions of dollars;—States rich in the future, rich in 
their yet undeveloped resources, rich in manly 


j 


now exercised by the Federal Government in every 
State of the Union, and which has already become 
an overtowering and overshadowing power, con- 


_stantly straggling for predominance in influence 


with the local governments, and successfully, too, 
may we not feel justly alarmed for the integrity 


| and safety of the republic? What patriot but fears 


he reads in the unhappy fate of the republics 


which have gone before us the fate of our own? 


; 2 ; k . | What government can be called free and independ- 
liable to vest in five of the most favored States of | spirit, character, heart, and energy, but poor as | ent within whose limits a powerful neighboring 

‘f the Union, under the operation of a high mini- || yet in capital, feeble in present ability to endure Government is the proprietor of vast tracts of terri- 

; mum, is only about two millions and a half of | taxation, especially in the money form, and strug- || tory—a large majority perhaps of its entire surface, 
tee acres, is it not probable that the quantity for the | gling up from infancy into manhood under a host || over which it may exercise an absolute civil and 
mt future, under the operation of graduated prices, || of depressing circumstances. military jurisdiction, to prevent the ploughing of a 
» aa will be relatively much less in proportion to the | A fable of natural history tells us of a bird | foes the ontting © a twig? How could the 
i whole number of new States? The bill, however, | which is said to bleed itself to afford sustenance | new States be made more dependent and abject 
has anticipated thus objection, by an express pro- | to its infant progeny, but that system which re- || than b utting their territory and their revenues 

: vision, which will reduce and limit for the future || verses this process and drains the feeble currents || under SS ana of the Federal Government? So 

; the quantity of land which may be brought into || of the children’s life-blood to minister to thealready | jone as this condition of things exists, the citizens 
4 market from year to year. For the ten years prior | overgrown strength of the unnatural parent, is no || and. olicy of these States must continue to be sub- 

i to 1844, the average annual quantity brought into | fable—it is a fact; and, what is more, to the seven | ject aa vecmicious central influence, to a degrading 
n! market was nine millions two hundred and forty || millions of dollars already withheld from the new || foyeien control; and the growing tendency. of the 
Bi thousand one hundred and forty-five acres; here- || States by this system, is to be added a prospective || Federal Government to consolidation must be inev- 

i after it cannot exceed five millions. This rate of | increase exactly in proportion to the quantities of || itably and fearfully accelerated. For one, I shall 

: i addition will scarcely more than supply the cur- land hereafter to be srought under its operation. i] never cease to r card this feature of the system as 
: = rent annual demand for lands of the first class, es- | Sut, sir, as forcible as may be this view of the || stij] more stots than the money exactions to 
Bit timated for the future at the General Land Office || subject, there is another, if possible still more |) which it subjects the population of thenew States. 
ei at about three millions of acres; the residue unsold || striking. A brief statement of figures will exhibit | Poy ‘one, I shall never cease my exertions while I 
‘ would of course be, in the main, inferior lands, fit | it with more emphatic force than any language of | have a seat in this body to remedy—to abolish it. 
5 Tt for such a reduction of prices as, at which, those | mine: || I propose, sir, to accomplish this important 
a at all saleable, would find a market. _ ‘The entire qnantity of land sold up to the Ist of | object by reducing and graduating the price of the 
I come now, Mr. Chairman, to present a view | January, 1846, was ninety-three millions eight public lands. This beneficent measure will glean 

; which l thmk must strike the attention of all—one || hundred and seventy-two thousand eight hundred || and clear out the waste lands, cut off a cumbrous 

i which | have prepared with great pains,and which, || and fifty-six acres; the amount received therefor || and expensive branch of Federal patronage, secure 
: in the form it will be presented, is, perhaps, entire- | was $130,280,156. The cost of these lands, at an || to the Governmenta fair equivalent for its property, 
Pai ly new: I refer to the gross inequalities and in- || average of twenty-three cents per acre, according | and to the States the inappreciable control of the 
, justice of the terms of the compacts for the admis- | to the Commissioner’s report, has been about || soi] within their limits. It will do more: it will 
ehh sion of the new States into the Union. ‘These || 421,590,756; leaving a balance yin favor of the | impart an impulse to the industry and enterprise 
: compacts on the one side reserve to the General || General Government, amounting to $108,689,400. | of the new, and indeed of all the States, which will 
e is Grovernment the primary disposal of the soil, the || From whom has this enormous sum been drawn? || be soon seen and felt in the erection of public im- 
| : | ee ee lands from taxqpion before ij From those least able to pay: chiefly from the poor provements, schools, and in all the other mani- 
mae ale, and, 1m several instances, for five years there- settler and the hardy pioneer; men whose enter- || festations of public prosperity. Last, though not 
| ts atter; on the other, they pledge to the new States || prise has given to these lands their greatest value; least, it will place within the power of the States, 
[ . ae — and a small per cent. of | men who have founded States, and who, above all by the lands to be transfe to them, the means 
eT | nope ceeds of the sales of the lands within their | others, have contributed to extend the limits of the of paying their public debts, and of preserving their 


Wetbee Hainan ines sévhvctecs 3,520,230 | sons its || earnestly and forcibly urges it upon the attention 
; Tot ‘i nanan of money lost to the — i lands, from the poor and needy, with impunity ! of Congress in his message: 

States, and saved to the Govern- 1| and from those, too, most meritorious, and deserv- « Under our present land system, limiting the minimum 
" MEME cveersdareped seve sees 2.. $14,080,920 || ing of fostering care. price at which the public lands can be entered to $1 25 per 
P Angee a — and oe ~ H it will perhaps be answered, that these burdens || acre, large quantities of lands of inferior quality remain un- 
ute oo tho tat eae the, | have beén at least partially compensated in various oe Ne they will not command that , act 
States, to the Ist Jt y, 186, Mo fland f, : : diff the view to the sale and ‘settlement o nferior 
: (part eatimated)........secees . $3,657,579 i grants ot land made from time to time to different lands, I recommend that the price be and reduced 


yee 





wa 
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ai the General Land Office. 


acres. 
Value of tax upon same, at one half 

of one per cent, for the term of 

fifleen years, assuming that to be 

the average time these lands were 

in market prior to sale .......... $10,560,690 
Value of tax upon the saine lands for 

tive years after sale, according to 

the compacts with several of the 





hiantity of land ceded to the States 


The ee of these equivalents will be | 
truly illustrated by the following statement, care- || 
fullg compiled upon reliable data, at my instance, | 


)ury. n 
the taking of any sum over six per cent. upon 


| abroad. is m 
has been mainly drawn, whilst it has gone, with 


| some abatement for the expense of administering | 
(quantity of land sold to Ist January, 1846, was 93,872,856 | 


republic, and to exalt its name at home and 
Yes, it is from this meritorious class it 


the lands, as a clear profit into the Federal treas- 
In most civilized and Christian countries, | 


money loaned is considered and punished as usury; 
but in this, whilst individuals are liable to be pun- 
ished for usury, the Government, as a great mam- 
moth land-monopolist and speculator, may exact 
six hundred per cent. profit upon the price of its 


States for roads, canals, &c. But a moment’s 


faith from disgrace. Are there any who would not 
be rejoiced to see these happy results realized? 

To President Van Buren is due the credit of first 
recommending this great and beneficent measure to 
the favorable consideration of Congress. He fore- 
saw that the appropriation of the soil in this as in 
all other countries, must eventually become the 
great and absorbing question, and with a wise fore- 
cast exerted the influence of his t name to push 
it to consummation. Mr. Polk has followed the 
example of his illustrious predecessor, and thus 


below the present minimum rate, confining the sales at the 
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reduced prices to settlers and cultivators, in limited quantities. 
If graduated and reduced in price fora limited term to one 
dollar per acre, and after the expiration of that period fora 
second and third term to lower rates, a large portion of these 
lands would be purchased, and many worthy citizens, who 
are unable to pay higher rates, could purchase homes for 
themselves and their families. By adopting the policy of 

raduation and reduction of price, these inferior lands will 

e sold for their real value, while the States in which they lie 
will be freed from the inconvenience, if not injustice, to which 
they are subjected, in consequence of the United States contin- 
uing to own large quantities of the pnblic lands within their 
horders, nol liable to taxation for the support of their local 
government. ” 


Nor would it be just to overlook the distinguish- 
ed part taken by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Walker, in favor of this great measure. If the 
clustering achievements of his brilliant career—his 
signal connexion with the annexation of Texas, 
with the triumphs of free trade, with the most 
searching and successful State reforms—had not 
won for his name a place high upon the column of 
fame, and deep and segure in the hearts of his 
countrymen,’ his powerful, eloquent, and unan- 
swerable advocacy of this measure would have 
entitled it to these memorials of a nation’s respect 
and gratitude. With that clearness of perception, 
accumulation and condensation of argument, feli- 
city of illustration, and patient and comprehensive 
investigation, which distinguish him equally with, 
if not above, all of his illustrious contemporaries, 
he has grouped in the compass of a few paragraphs 
almost all that may be pertinently said in favor of 
the measure—or upon the complete policy of the 
Government. In his remarkable report on the 
finances—rendered still more remarkable from the 
fact, that it contains the first recommendation ever 
made from the Treasury Department of the policy 
of a graduated reduction of the prices of the pub- 
lic lands—he says: 

“The price at which the public lands should be sold is an 
important question to the whole country, but especially to 
the people of the new States, living mostly remote from the 
seaboard, and who have scarcely felt the presence of the 
Government in local expenditures, but chiefly in the exhaus- 
tion of their means for purchases of public lands and for 
customs. The public lands are not of the same value, yet 
they are all fixed at one unvarying price, which is far above 
the value of a large portion of these lands. There is a vast 
and annually-inereasing surplus of public lands, very little 
of which will be sold within any reasonable period at the 
present price, and in regard to which the public interest 
would be promoted, and the revenue augmented, by redu- 
cing the price. The reduction of the price of the public 
lands in favor of settlers and cultivators, would enhance the 
wages of laber. It isan argument urged in favor of the tariff, 
that we ought to protect our labor against what is called the 
pauper labor of Europe ; but whilst the tariff does not enhance 
the wages of labor, the sales of the public lands at low prices 


and in limited quantities, to settlers and cultivators, would | 
If those who live by the wages of || 


‘| arechy, and wrecked the whole frame of French | 
land for $80; 6ne hundred and sixty acres for $40; or eighty || 


accomplish this object. 
labor could purchase three hundred and twenty acres of 


acres for $20; or a forty-acre lot for $10, the power of the 
manufacturing capitalist in reducing the wages of labor 
would be greatly diminished; because, when these lands | 
were thus reduced in price, those who live by the wages of 
labor could purchase farms at these low rates, and cultivate 
the soil for themselves and families, instead of working for | 
others twelve hours aday in the manufactories. Reduce the | 
rice which the Jaborer must pay for the public domain; 
ring thus the means of purchase within his power; prevent 
all speculation and monopoly in the public lands; confine 
the sales to settlers and cultivators, in limited quantities ; 
preserve these hundreds of millions of acres, for ages to 
come, as homes for the poor and oppressed; reduce the 
taxes, hy reducing the tariff, and bringing down the prices 
which the poor are thus compelled to pay for all the neces- 
saries and comforts of life, and more will be done for the 
benefit of American labor than if millions were added to the 
profits of manufacturing capital by the enactment of a pro- 


tective tariff.’ 1 


Mr. Chairman, history informs us that among | 
the ancients there was a famous statue dedicated to | 
“Opportunity,” which represented a youth wooing | 
mortals to follow, with an earnest expression of | 
invitation and appeal, but at the same time with | 
wings in the very act of spreading for instant flight | 
—flight that knows no return. It isto be regret- | 
ted, sir, that among all the treasures of ancient art | 
brought to light by modern discovery, this famous _ 
statue has not been found. Its lesson and its moral | 
might be contemplated with profit by the Repre- | 
sentatives from the old States, in reference <o the | 
gee question of the public lands. Let ‘them 

eware lest the “opportunity” which now invites 
ere long will have taken an irrevocable flight! 
‘‘Westward, ho!’ is the inspiring motto of adven- 
turous millions. §* Westward the star of empire 
has taken its course;” and the influence of the 
East, now in the zenith, must soon pass to the nadir. 
With this consummation the voice of the infant 
West will be no longer heard in supplications, 


| they are ripened to fruition. 


ent ene aR 





| but its manly power will be felt in executing right 
| and justice. Again, I say, let the old States be- 
ware! If the proffered hand of conciliation and 
compromise be again repelled in the pride of pres- 
ent majority, retaliation and retribution may, ay, I 
had almost said, wiit, follow. 
There is even now, sir, in the new States an ill- 
repressed discontent, which may be heard warning 
| us, as with the premonitions of an earthquake, to 
remedy speedily and effectually the oppressive in- 
| justice of the present system. In the future, 


‘| unless anticipated, these warnings may become 


reality—these premonitions the earthquake itself— | 
felt in angry sectional contentions and even in dan- 
gerous political convulsions. One thing may be 
counted on right certainly, that the people of the 
new States will never consent to endure the evils | 
of this system for the centuries it must continue 
to fulfil its intention and object. The intelligent 
head of the Geneyal Land Office thus speaks in 
| his report upon the subject: 
“Among those who feel the unequal operation of the 
| present system, and with whom the question is not merely 
| a speculative one, the repeated failures of this favorite pro- 
ject have been the cause of deep mortification and disap- 
| pointment; and they have been ready at times to charge its 
| Opponents, not with the want of practical information on 
| the subject, but with secret hostility to the growth and pros- 
perity of the new States. 
but, unfortunately, it has sunk deep into the minds of the 
people of that region, and if not removed in time, may yet 


lead to a system of reprisal both discreditable and injurious to || 


the whole country.’ 


It is, sir, the highest attribute of statesmanshi 
to be able to appreciate the circumstances whic 


E 


surround us, and to provide, whilst it may be yet || 


| done safely and wisely, the antidote for approach- 

ing evil. Why should not we as statesmen do so? 
| Why dally until the “ golden moment” shall have 
forever fled? The cries of the plebeian Romans for 
justice were long spurned by an aristocratic Senate; 
but the day of retribution came, and a people who | 
had been for generations excluded from the owner- 


want and destitution, asserted their rights. 
secession of the Mons Sacer marks this instructive 
event. The peasantry of France—their squalid | 
rags, their poverty, their misery, and degradation, | 
| appealed, also, in vain, for centuries, to the crown 
for the redress of their complicated grievances; but | 
upon them, too, the day-spring of justice and lib- 
| erty eventually broke; upon their oppressors, too, 
| fell the bolt of popular retribution! The seeds of | 


|| the storm were sown through long ages, but were 


finally reaped in a dreadful harvest of blood, in 
the Revolution which overturned the French mon- | 


society. I do not say, sir, that we are threatened | 
| either by the causes or the prospect of any such 
calamity; but what I mean to say is, that it is the 
part of wisdom and duty to guard against even its | 
| possible approach. From the equality—the popu- | 
lar tendency—the nature of republican institutions, 
causes may spring into precocious fulfilment under | 
them, which, under the less genial influences of | 
monarchy may operate through centuries, before 
. Already, indeed, 
has it become the watchword of a bold and active | 
Ee to ** vote every man a farm”—and why not, if 

|| he needs it? But this is not all: clubs, presses, 

| lectures, multifarious appliances, have been resort- 


i 
j 


push the extreme doctrine of an agrarian distribu- | 
tion of the soil to consummation. In New York | 
we have seen the germination of this doctrine and | 
| its fruits, in attempts to resist law and order, and | 
in actual bloodshed! Let us beware that the ex- 

ample of the Empire State, under circustances of | 
| increased aggravation and irritation, does not be- | 
come contagious, and spread to §nuch wider and | 
more dangerous limits. 


| 





INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 


| 
REMARKS OF MR. LEWIS, | 
OF ALABAMA, 


In THe Senate, July 27, 1846. 


The Independent Treasury bill being under con- 
sideration, with the amendments of the Committee | 
on Finance, and the question being on the amend- 
ment of the committee to the 2lst section, which 
is as follows: 


HE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


This suspicion is ill-founded ; || 


ship of land, and subjected to the wretchedness of || 
The |} 


ed to by some individuals, perhaps not a few, to || 
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SENATE. 


Sere. Ql. nd be it further enacted, That no exchange of 
funds shall be made by any disbursing officers or agents of 
the Government, of any grade or denomination whatsoever, 
or connected with any branch of the public service, other 
than an exchange for gold and silver; and every such dis- 
bursing officer, when the means ‘or his disbursements are 
furnished to him in gold and silver, shall make his payments 
in the money so furnished; or when those means are fur- 
nished to him in drafts, which cannot be disbursed at par, 
shall cause those drafts to be presented at their place of pay- 
ment, and properly paid according to the law; and sbell 
make his payments in the money so received for the draits 
furnished, unless in [either] such case he can exchange the 
means in his hands for gold and silver at par. 

The words in italics were proposed to be inserted 
by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LEWIS, in reply to the objections made to 
the amendment proposed by the committee, said, 
that from the character which the discussion of 
this proposition had assumed, it might be inferred 
that the committee had proposed an issue of Gov- 
ernment paper for the purposes of circulation, 
Now, sir, (said Mr. L.,) it is unnecessary for me 
to say to those who have read the bill with its 
amendments, that no such thing was intended. 
So far from it, the committee had left in full force 
every provision of the original bill which guarded 
against the use of treasury drafts for the purposes 
of circulation. They had not stricken out a single 
syllable from the 22d section, which expressly 
| provides that it shall be the duty of the vegmips | 
of the Treasury to adopt such regulations as shall 
cause a speedy presentation of such treasury drafis 
at the place of payment, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing them from continuing in circulation as a@ paper 
currency. Butas decided as this section is against 
the use of treasury drafts as’ circulating medium, 
[ am willing, if any gentleman will suggest them, 
to adopt still stronger means; and before I take 
my seat, | shall myself propose additional safe- 
| guards against the consequences which gentlemen 
impute to the amendment of the committee, 

3ut, Mr. President, the true question is, not 
| whether we shall adopt a paper currency by this 
amendment, but whether we shall use treasury drafts 
at all in the disbursement of the public revenue. All 


‘are willing to provide against the creation of a 
| paper currency; but the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 


A.LEN,] and some others who oppose this amend- 


/ ment, contend that we must dispense entirely with 


the use of paper in the collection and disburse- 

ment of the public revenue. He says we are 

pledged to the use of hard money to the exclusion 
of every kind of paper, whether in the form of 
checks, drafts, or paper money. This I deny. 
| We are pledged to the abandonment of bank paper 
in every form. This is called an independent 

treasury, because it is entirely independent of 
_ banks or bank issues. It is in fact a divorce of the 
Government from all connexion whatever with 
banks or bank paper. But I deny that there has 
been any pledge by the friends of this system, to 
dispense with the use of treasury drafts for purely 
revenue purposes, The operations of the treasur 
cannot possibly proceed without them for a single 
day, and never has proceeded without them a sin- 
' gle day, even in the hard-money times of the year 
| 1789, when nothing bot eos and silver was receiv- 

ed into the treasury. hatever may be the me- 
dium used—whether of gold and silver, or paper 
| —the treasurer must draw on these funds in favor 
| of the public creditor. . These drafts areapon actual 
amounts of revenue already in the treasury. They 
are not in form a paper currency, and when they 
effect the fiscal purpose for which rei weredrawnh, 
their functions cease, and by this bill the Secretary 
| of the Treasury is required to accelerate that result, 
| by regulations which shall enforce their speedy 
_ presentation at the pointson which they are dragyn; 
and that, too, for the express purpose that such 
drafts shall not be made a paper eurrency. 





|| Having said so much on the character of these 


drafts, and the necessity for their use, I 
'ask what is the amendment proposed? By tie 
| bill, as it came from the House, it is provided, that 


| treasury 


when a disbursing officer is furnished with treasury 
drafts, anless he shall exchange the same for gold 
and silver at par, he shall cause such drafts to be 
presented at their place of payment, and shall then 
pay the gold and silver so received to the public 
creditor. Now the committee propose to insert 
after the words “when those means are furnishe 
to him in drafts,” the words, “which cannot be 
disbursed at par.” : : 

The effect of the amendment is, that when the 
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f 
drafts can be disbursed at par—or in other words, | 


when the public creditor chooses to receive a treas- | 
ury draft at par with, or in preference to, gold and | 
silver—the disbursing officer sh&ll not be compelled | 
to draw the gold and silver from the treasury or to | 
exchange his draft for gold and silver, but may | 
pay over the draft at once to the public creditor. 
Chis is the extent of the amendment, and no more. | 
It proposes the payment of a public creditor by a 
draft drawn on gold and silver, when such public 
creditor is as willing to receive the draft before it 
is presented, as the gold and silver after it is pre- | 
sented, at the place of payment, or after it is 
received in exchange for the draft. And this sim- 
ple treasury transaction is, in the vivid imaginations 
of gentlemen, a license for the use of an illimitable 
amount of Government paper for circulation ! 

But I have said that this amendment was inserted 
atthe instance of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
because it would afford him great facility in dis- 
bursing the public revenue; and that if this and 
other like facilities were refused him, it would be 
almost impossible, in some cascs, to carry out the 
previsions of this bill, 

Let me suppose (said Mr. L.) that the Secretary | 
of the Treasury wishes to disburse five thousand 
dollars to an army contractor at Point Isabel. He 
sends a draft drawn on New York to a disbursing 
officer at that point. When the draft arrives, the 
contractor is most anxious to receive it to discharge 
obligations which he has incurred in New York; 
but the disbursing officer tells him he is not at lib- 
erty by the law to pay over the draft, but is com- 
pelled to exchange tt at par for gold and silver; and 
if that cannot be done, he must take the draft to 
the assistant treasurer in New York, draw out the 
gold and silver, and then return with the gold and 
silver so drawn, and pay it over to him, the con- 
tractor. It is in vain the astonished contractor tells 
him he prefers the draft to the gold and silver, even 
if it were ready to be paid to him. The law is 
inexorable. 

The disbursing officer is compelled by the Jaw 
first te see if he can exchange the draft at Point 
Isabel for gold and silver. Failing to find any one 
with that amount of gold and silver at Point Isabel, 
he hurries back to New Orleans. There he finds | 
exchange against New York, and he cannot ex- 
change the draft for gold and silver at par. In this 
dilemma, he is forced either to make good the loss 
in exchange out of his own pocket, or to go on to 
New York and draw the gold and silver, and then 
return two thousand miles to pay it over to a con- 
tractor wlio was in want of funds at New York, | 
and whose very fingers itched to get hold of the | 
treasury draft drawn on that place. 

Sut suppose, when the draft is carried to Point 
Isabel, it can there be exchanged for gold aad sil- 
ver through a broker, who follows the public ex- 
penditure like a vulture follows a carcass, for the 
express purpose of profiting by the forced exchan- 
ges effected under thislaw. The public creditor is 
most eager to clutch the treasury draft on New 
York. It is the very thing he wants, to enable him | 
to make a remittance to that city. He is willing || 
to pay five per cent. premium for it, but at that dis- | 
tant post the broker asks him ten for New York 
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| And even with them, the working of this measure 
will be anything but easy and successful. 

But, sir, (said Mr. L.,) a new feeling seems to 
have pervaded us in favor of an exclusive metallic 
currency. On the other side of this Hall, among 
the advocates of banks and bank paper, in all its 
varieties of fraud and worthlessness, a violent sen- 
timent has suddenly sprung up in favor of hard 
money. The paroxysm first manifested itself yes- 
terday about one o’clock, when this bill was taken 
up for consideration, and it has continued with 
even increasing violence ever since. It has com- 


municated itself to this, the Democratic side of the | 


Senate; and the question is now gravely argued, 


whether we shall abolish the use, which, from the | 
first origin of the Government, has been made of | 
treasury drafts, for fear that gs. may become, in | 


some sort, a paper currency. Yes, sir, treasury 
drafts, drawn in the regular and legitimate opera- 
tions of the Government for treasury purposes, are 
to be abolished, that we may have no other coun- 
ters in our disbursements than hard money. 
Now, sir, (said Mr. L.,) L can perfectly under- 
stand the object of our Whig opponents in this 
their sudden conversion to the Democratic senti- 
ment in favor of hard money. If they can abolish 
all use of paper, even for Government drafts, they 
will have made this measure as difficult and im- 
practicable in its operation as they have always 
predicted it would be. To stop the use of treasury 














‘| Will treasury drafts circulate longer or stronger if 
paid out by a disbursing officer than if paid in per- 
| son to a public creditor direct from the treasury ? 
|| Will they circulate less readily through the hands 
| of Mrs. Pike, in the West, because sent to her b 
'| mail from this city, than if they had been sent to 
|| her through the hands ofa disbursing officer? And 
yet, under this bill, the one is allowed, while Sen- 
} ators contend that the other should be inhibited. 
But if this amendment is stricken from the bill, 
| what will be the result? The disbursing officers of 
| the Government, no longer allowed to pay over 
treasury draft to the public creditor, will be com- 
pelled, upon the receipt of such drafts at a distance 
| from the point on which they are drawn, to call on 
some broker to exchange them for gold and silver, 
agreeably to the requirements of this section. The 
drafts being drawn on assistant treasurers in the 
larger cities, will generally be ata premium. In 
| this event, the officer will either have to give the 
| broker gratuitously this difference in exchange, or 
_ he will pocket it himself, and thus introduce among 
our disbursing agents a miserable system of specu- 
| lating on the Government funds—a system as cor- 
rupting to the officers as it is disreputable to the 
Government. And now let me ask if the object of 
gentlemen will be attained by forcing the exchange 
of these treasury drafts for gold and silver? When 
thus exchanged with the broker, will they not cir- 
culate as readily and rapidly as if paid to the pub- 


drafts is to lock the wheels of the independent | lic creditor ? 


treasury, and to furnish to the world the best evi- 
dence of what the Whig party have always assert- 
ed, that we cannot get along without a national 
bank. Iam not, therefore, surprised at the course 
of our opponents in opposing any facility towards 
the successful operation of this measure. It is 
their parliamentary right to destroy it by making 
it hateful even in the eyes of its best friends. At 
this 1 am not surprised, nor dol complain. It 


‘isa fair and legitimate means of destroying the 


measure. Nor do I complain of the peculiar opin- 


| ions of the distinguished Senator from Missouri, 


{Mr. Benron.}] On this point he has consistently 
differed with a majority of his own friends, by op- 
sing not only treasury drafis, but treasury notes. 
But I do feel that I have some right to complain of 


those of my own friends who have voted for the 


issue of treasury notes, and now vote against 
treasury drafts. I would say to them, in a spirit 


of perfect respect and kindness, that by depriving 


this measure of all the facilities furnished by treas- 
ury drafts, they are laying the surest foundation 
for another United States Bank. 


sut if a majority of the Senate are inexorable in | 


their opposition to the use of treasury drafts, and 
to that brief and limited circulation which they ma 
perform, in despite of every effort of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to cause their speedy presentation 
at the place of payment under the requirement of 
the twenty-second section of this bill—if, | say, the 
use of treasury drafts is wrong in principle, why do 


gentlemen confine their opposition to this amend- 


ment? Why do they not assail other parts of the 
bill as it came from the House of Representatives? 
With all its stern, hard-money features, the bill as 
it came from the House contemplated the free use 


y | tail that circulation as much as 


No, Mr. President, the rejection of this amend- 
ment will not operate a particle in preventing the 
_ issue or circulation of treasury drafts. If the ob- 
| ject be really to prevent such circulation, why do 
| not gentlemen, instead of ed te this amend- 
| ment, add to the stringency of the 22d section, by 
| forcing these drafts to be more speedily ee at 
| the point on which they are drawn? If they will 
| suggest any plan by which this can be effected, I 
will go for it with all my heart. I am, in the strong- 
|| est sense of the term, a hard-money man. This I 
'| have avowed years ago, when such an avowal was 
| not received with much favor. 
I prefer gold and silver to “~~ kind of paper 
money, upon the principle that I prefer the sub- 
stance to the shadow—real value to the mere rep- 
resentative of it. While, therefore, 1 do not believe 
‘| we can dispense with the use of treasury drafts in 
| the operations of the treasury, I am most anxious 
| to prevent them from entering into circufation as a 
currency. I would issue them only for treasury 
purposes—confine them simply to transferring and 
disbursing the public revenue; and when that is 
effected, instead of prolonging their circulation so 
| as to serve the purposes of eurrency, I* would cur- 
ssible. I hold 
_in my hand two additional amendments to confine 
these treasury drafts to the purposes I have indi- 
|| cated. If this amendment is ood I shall move 
| another amendment, providing that these treasury 
drafts shall assume no other form, nor be used for 
any other purpose than what has been usual for 
treasury drafts from the origin of the Government. 
I intend to go further than this, and to impose a 
|| restriction which never has been imposed on treas- 
|| ury drafts. To prevent them, as far as possible, 
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funds. The law, however, forbids the disbursing | 


officer from paying him over this draft. It com- 
pels the public officer to go to the broker and ex- 
change these funds—worth a premium of five per 
cent.—at par. ‘This is done in the presence of the 
public creditor for whose benefit the draft was sent; 
and who, after receiving the gold and silver ex- 
changed with the broker, is compelled, with the 
same money so received, to turn round and pay 
the Moker ten per cent. premium for this identical 
treasury draft, 

Now, Mr. President, I ask if the friends of this 
bill will make such a state of things necessary ? 
Will they risk the success of this great measure of 
the party, by withholding the facilities for its con- 


venient operation in a state of actual war, when I] 


they know that such heavy disbursements are to 
be made for the ces of our army, very far be- 
yond our territorial boundary, and still further be- 
yond the limits of our population? How are we 
to sustain our disbursements in that distant quar- 
ter without the facilities furnished by treasury 
drafts? We may possibly get along by the free 
use of treasury notes while they are allowed, but 
when they are called in, the thing is impossible, 


of treasury drafts. What is to prevent a public || from subserving the purposes of a paper-money 
| creditor from calling at the treasury in this city, || circulation, I shall also propose that no treasury 
| and getting a treasury draft.on New York, and | draft shall issue for an amount less than two hun- 
|| then paying that draft to his tavern aes who || dred dollars. 


|| will pay it to some one else, until it shail perform | Jf, therefore, the friends of this measure wish to 
| the whole round of circulation before it is presented | ayoid the perversion of treasury notes to the pur- 
| for payment in New York? Again: no one de- || noses of a paper-money circulation, they will not 


| nies that under this bill the treasurer may send a '| effect their object by voting down an amendment 


| treasury draft by mail to = ae creditor in dis- || which has no other design than to facilitate the 
| charge of a public debt. The honorable Senator || operations of the treasury, and which, as I have 
| from Missouri, (Mr. Benron,] admits this, and shown, will have no effect in increasing the circu- 
“approves it; and says that at this present time, || jation of treasury drafts. They will attain their 
|| while we are speaking on the question, a treasury object by assisting me in limiting these treasury 
| draft on New York is now being made out for || drafts solely to the purposes of transfer and dis- 
|| Mrs. Pike, the widow of General Zebulon Pike, | jyrsement, and by curtailing their circulation after 

who resides in the West, and to whom the Gov- | they have ‘attained ‘these © ijects as much as pos- 
|| ernment is indebied. Now, does not the gentle- || .ipje, 


/man see that if this draft on New York is sent to | The question was then taken on adopting the 
| 





'| Mrs. Pike in the West, in discharge of a debt due |! amendment proposed by the Committee on Finance 


her, she will pass it to some one else, and it will be to the 2Ist section of the bill, and it was di 
ae into a and kept in t otaraaraes to by the following vote: 
until it reaches New York, the place of payment? 
| All this is right; and yet it is flagrantly wrong to | ..YEAS—Messrs. Ashley, Atherton, Calhoun, Cameron, 
| let the satiate of y y al Chalmers, Houston, Lewis, McDufiie, Pennybacker, Rusk, 


raft be paid by a disbursin and Yulee—12. 
| officer to a public creditor. Why this distinction! | NAYS— Messrs. Allen, Archer, Atchison, Bagby, Barrow, 
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n, Berrien, Bright, Cilley, John M. Clayton, Thomas || 
clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Dickinson, 
” Evans, Fairfield, Greene, Hannegan, Huntington Jar- 
oe Johnson of Louisiana, Johnson of Maryland, Man- 
— Miller, Morehead, Niles, Pearce, Phelps, Sempie, || 
Kovier, Simmons, Sturgeon, Turney, Upham, Webster, 
Westcott, and Woodbridge—40. 
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THE TARIFF. 
spEECH OF MR. B. G. THIBODAUX, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 30, 1846. 


The Bill proposing to reduce the duties on Imports 
being under consideration in Committee of the 
Whole— 

Mr. THIBODAUX said: 

Were it the good fortune of the State of Louisi- | 
ana to have some other member on this floor wil- |, 
ling to defend her in what I conceive to be her 
dearest interest, 1 would cheerfully yield him the |! 
hour to which I am entitled under the rules of this 
House. For reasons satisfactory to myself, I have 
no inclination for public debate or public speaking. 
But after hearing the remarks delivered a few days 
since by an honorable member from Louisiana, it 
would be an abandonment of duty towards *" 
constituents to remain silent any longer. I shall, 
therefore, proceed to lay before the House, as 
briely as possible, the views and opinions, based 
upon statistical records, which influence my course, 
and which, I trust, will be found not altogether 

unworthy of consideration. 

There is, in “Y judgment, no portion of our 
population more deeply interested in the fate of 
the present bill than the people whom I have the 
honor to represent. It is true, sir, they have re- |) 
ceived their share of protection from the Govern- 
ment which they support; but it is equally true, 
that they have been denounced, in no measured 
terms, by the opponents of American industry, 
and the ery has been reéchoed on the other side of 
the Atlantic, because we till our lands by constitu- 
tional labor. 

You well remethber, sir, when, during last win- 
ter, the news arrived from England that Sir Robert 
Peel had condescended to become the great com- 
mercial messiah of modern times, he proposed but 
one exception to his general rule. Yes, sir, in 
building up the manufactures of his own country 
at the sacrifice of ours; in commanding the mar- 
kets of the world, from which he proposes to drive 
his only rival, he makes but one exception. All, 
all are to share the blessings which he is about to 
bestow upon his race; all are to be admitted into 
his copartnership of free trade; all but the sugar- 
planter, whose product is the result of slave labor. 

Have our southern brethren weighed well the 
position we occupy, or the peculiar relation in 
which we stand? No, sir; our position seems to 
have been overlooked—our southern relations for- 
gotten; for, while: members on this floor were 
making patriotic speeches on Oregon, teeming with 
thoughts on national honor, and richly embellish- 
ed with British lions and American eagles, the 
press boastfully proclaimed to the nation, what 
seemed more important than all, that Secretary 
Walker’s report had been published fur the House 
of Lords, and learned men tasked their memories 
to ascertain whether so distinguished an honor had 
ever before been extended to an American citizen! 

Sir, it is time that Louisiana should know her 
rulers. Are we the subjects of Great Britain, or 
are we American citizens? Must we sue England 
for mercy, or claim protection from the American 
Congress? Have we come to this, because Eng- 
land manufactures cheap goods, that therefore she 
shall be permitted to control our occupations and 
destroy our pursuits? Or are we to be made the 
victims of a compromise which surrenders our in- 
terests to English philanthropy, in order that one 
portion of our citizens may buy cheap clothing, 
and the other secure a market for their grain? 

I do not stand here, Mr. Chairman, to advocate, 
In Its Strict sense, a local interest. I know thata 
blow struck at the sugar interests of our country 
will be found reacting upon and paralyzing other 

interests. The culture of the cane has not only 
become an important part of our national indus- 
try, but it is so intimately connected and identified 
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, cents, molasses at 15, and cotton at 6} cents, are 
| about equally profitable. 


The Tariff—Mr. 


 Dichadlanita: 


with that of cotton, that the protection of the 


former cannot be abandoned without material, if | 


not fatal, injury to the latter. And this I shall | 
now endeavor to prove, confining myself strictly 


| to the effect produced on the cotton planter by the || 
protective duty in favor of the sugar grower—the | 


time to which we are entitled in debate not per- | 
mitting me to trace its influence upon other branches 


In 1842 there were 668 sugar plantations, with 
50,670 slaves, of all ages. In 1845 the number of 
sugar plantations had increased to 762. This year 
it has already swelled to 955, and, from the cae 
data, it has been ascertained that the number of 
plantations in 1847 will reach 1,159, owned by 
upwards of 2,000 proprietors and partners. The 


| number of slaves already employed in the culture 
| of the cane cannot now fall short of 60,000. 


The honorable gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. 
Harmanson,] in his remarks last week, after 


having complained of the enormous profits of some | 


of our eastern manufacturers, which, he said, were 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Spe renee 


not less than from fifteen to twenty-five per cent., || 


took occasion to say, in a subsequent part of his || 
| speech, that the culture of sugar was as profitable as 


“ other branch of American industry, and would 
still be highly so, even if the protection were with- 
drawn. As | am fully convinced that the honor- 


| able gentleman is in error, | regret he has not 


stated the facts which led him to this conclusion. 
True, sir, the culture of the cane is more profit- 
able than that of cotton; the vast transfer of capital 
and labor to it, since 1842, is proof of the fact. 
But it is equally true that the profits are not so 
great as they have been represented. The honor- | 
able gentleman tells us he is about engaging in the 
culture of sugar. A few years’ experience will 
convince him of the truth of my position. 

The great and frequent fluctuations in the value 
of property and on articles of consumption, during 


_ the last few years, prevent any considerable degree 


of accuracy in estimating the average profits of the 
sugar planter. ‘The only data we have upon which | 
calculations may be based with any degree of con- 
fidence are derived from the census of 1840 and 


| the tabular statements of the crops of Louisiana, as 


compiled by Mr. Champomier and others. From 
these it appears that the crops of 1842-’3-’4-’5, 
have averaged 145,143,000 pounds, or 2,842 pounds 
of sugar and 143 gallons of molasses to each and 


and molasses at 15 cents per gallon, (the average 


value of these articles on plantations since the act | 


of 1842,) and deducting the cost of production, it | 
leaves a balance of $75 31 per slave. Let us turn | 
now, for a moment, to the profits on cotton. In| 


| 1840 the slave population on cotton plantations in | 
' the State of Louisiana was 93,220. The cotton || 
| produced by them averaged 1,636 pounds per 


slave, which, at 63 cents per pound, after deduct- 
ing cost of production, leaves a balance of $76 34. 
From these facts it would seem that sugar at 44 


It should be remem- 
bered, however, in this estimate, which is based 
on the slave population, that the original outlay 
required for a sugar plantation is necessarily greater 


than that for a cotton plantation; but that a por- || 


tion of our sugar planters have not yet transferred | 
their whole force of capital to the culture of the 


cane, and of course do not produce their average || 


amount of sugar and molasses. From these facts, | 
it is obvious that the profits of the sugar planter | 
are not unproportionally great. I beg gentlemen | 
to remember that the ohare of sugar actually de- 
clined before the enactment of the tariff of 1842, 
our planters in several parishes abandoning the 
culture of sugar for that of cotton—a state of things | 
which the cotton planter will again witness, and | 
the effects of which he will again feel, if the duty 
on sugar be repealed. 
But admittin 
cent., would it é. unreasonable? Great, I know, 
have been the complaints of politicians against the | 
profits of capital, which, _ say, are oppressive 
on the poor; and successful have been their ap- 
pou at elections. But have they fairly stated the 
acts, sir? Have they told the people that the 
planters’ profits are derived not only capital, 


y 80 called, but also from the wages of 
BN d00 laves and that in market, no difference is 


Al 


Ho. or Reps. 


made between free and slave labor? Why do not 
those gentlemen at once tell the poor, of whose 
interest and welfare they are so watchful, that 
wages are too high? and estimating a man, his 
wife, and children, at some $2,000, 10 per cent. 
profit on their estimated value is exorbitant? Let 


| the western farmers estimate as capital the persons 
| employed upon their farms, and the profits result- 


ing from both land and labor will be found not far 
below those of the sugar planter. Nor should the 


| wages of labor in the culture of the cane be as low 
| asin other egricultural pursuits. 


It is the most 
arduous and laborious of all, affording no inter- 
missions for rest from the commencement to the 
end of the year. During the months of October, 
November, and December, the laborer is usually 
employed from eighteen to twenty hours during 
the twenty-four, toiling day and night, and una- 
voidably exposed to the cold rains and frosts of 
our southern winters. 

The cheap production of sugar in the Island of 
Cuba has generally been attributed to a highly fa- 
vorable climate and soil. This is not strictly true; 


| for the cane, if not exposed to frost in the island, 


| still suffers more from storms, drought, and rains, 


| than in the State of Louisiana. 


But it consists, in 


| agreat measure, in the cheapness of the capital 


/ employed, and the. costs of production. 


, the banana and the yam. 


The 
clothing of slaves in Cuba costs almost nothing; 
children, it is said, until they arrive at the age of 
ten or twelve years, usually wear none other on the 
plantations than that which nature gave them, The 
food is infinitely cheaper, consisting principally of 
The buildings need not 
be as good. Add to these the treatment of the 
slaves, and the price for which they can be pur- 
chased from slavers by planters, and you will 


| easily perceive why a free competition with the 


island would be ruinous to us. 
But I fear that there are members on this floor 


| whose policy it is, at all hazards, to bring down 


prices, without regard either to the nature or the 
amount of the profits received; who oppose the 
protective system, not because it is woconstitu- 
tional, oppressive, or unjust, but because free trade 
brings down prices. Such, at Jeast, appear to be 


| the opinions and views entertained by the honor- 


' - ' 

and | lowing paragraph, which 
every one, old and young, of the slave population. 

| Now, sir, estimating sugar at 4} cents per pound, 


able gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Payne] and 
his friends, if we may judge of them from the fol- 
Tread from the gentle- 


| man’s speech, as reported in the National Intelli- 


gencer of May 27th: 


* But if these gentlemen should succeed in getting the 
people to believe so gross and palpable an absurdity as that 
high duties made low prices, then they would have annibf- 
lated the whole of their own argument for protection. Contd 
they establish that position, there would be a grand revolu- 
tion of parties in that House on the subject of the tariff; for 
then it would be the interest of the manufacturer to oppose 
the protective policy, and it would be the duty of Mr. P. 
and his friends to adopt it.” 


I have said that the cotton-planter’s pros 
is dependant on the protection of sugar. 
ceed to establish the fact. 

The principal and leading objections to the 
protection of sugar are, first, the loss suffered b 
the consumer from the enhanced cost of the arti- 
cle; secondly, the curtailment of the foreign de- 


om 


pro- 


' mand for home productions. Therefore, let us 


ascertain as nearly as possible the injury suffered 
from these causes. In 1842 there were 50,670 


slaves employed in the culture of sugar in Lou- 


j 


their profits to be 10 or 12 per || after reducing the duty, these 


isiana. The number at this time is not accurately 
known, but, as 1 said before, it cannot be less 
than 60,000. The last crop amounted to 186,650 
hogsheads; but as a portion of the plantations 
were not in full operation, I shall, for tue present 
purpose, consider it to have been 220,006,000 
pounds of sugar. The molasses or drainings from 
this sugar may be fairly estimated at 9,900,000 
gallons. This crop, sugar at 5 cents per pound, 
and molasses at 22 cents per gallon, would have 
been sold for the gross sum of $13,178,000. But, 
rices could no 
longer be obtained. It is thought by many that 
the price would fall below that at which it can be 
vaiiaee in Louisiana, and as its culture would 
decline here, the demand would be supplied by an 
increased production in the Island of Cuba. [I 
shall not attempt to discuss this question, and shall 
adopt the reasoning of the friends of free trade, and 
assume the price will fall to, and remain at, 3} and 
17 cents. The same crop will then be sold only 
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for $9,383,000, leaving a balance, compared with | my opinion, not to meet and oppose them, no ‘| and which, again, is proportional to the who 


f _ ‘ cae at le amount 
the former price, of $3,795,000, which oa 4 be con- || matter in what form they may be presented. Be- that capital, it will follow, that the rate of Wages js deptad, 


| 


‘ see ; ; | ant on the relation which the capi ; 

sidered as clear profit to the consumer. have no || sides, sir, I intend to Re no theory, but only || the numbers of the people. 8o nog ae, bears to 
correct means of ascertaining what portion of this | to join issue uponone. Lo the appeal made to the | tinues the same, wages will remain unattered, arth pone 
profic would come to the cotton planter; but itis | poor, | rejoin by appealing to them too; and God | lation remain stationary, wages will rise or fail arctan, 


not presumable it can exceed $1,000,000. Let grant that they may learn and know in time what || y Senay pare see tienen theo AN increase op 
$1,000,000 be considered the sum saved by the | that doctrine of universal competition will bring || tabor being always applied) only, it is dunes quantity of 
planter on the price of sugar, and let us now pro- i them to: for, notwithstanding the opinion of learn- } with an advance or decline in the arts, wages witha 
ceed to ascertain what will be the increase in the || ed doctors both at home and abroad, much good, || pe + oe mee ~ advance or decline. If, on the 
» . : || other hand, wes : B ; ite i 
demand for this cotton, after the proposed repeal | I hope, may and will be done, to use the expres- ||}, anata a ihe wit dbo NOt to aiter, 
; % oe : : <6 ind octel : } tl | U peop t He rate of wages ; ; 
of duties on sugar, | Sion of one of them, by *“imdoctrinating them [the || fact, the very same amount of wages will have to be divig 
No one, I presume, will venture to say it would || poor) in the correct principles of political econ- | among a greater nuopber of persons.” d 
° » . ’ i | “ » j - > , hi : 
be increased in England, France, or any other | omy.”’ Hence it appears that the laws which regulate inere 
: I } I shall h der di } || of population must first be investigated before the 
country than Cuba. Now, were Cuba to consume || __ I shall not here undertake to discuss the ques- | wages can be fully understoud; or, in consequence ot 
as much cotton as the United States, in proportion | tion at length. My only object is, if possible, to || intimate connexion, it would, perhaps, be more ape 
to population, (which [ am told is not the fact,) call the attention of the country to it, as it is pre- || say, that both Subjects should be investignted together. Tp 
and were the demand to increase ten per cent., still | sented to us by its warmest and ablest advocates || "i$ investigation [ shall now accordingly proceed. 


. > ; 2s ‘*T set out with the remark, that the checks to the; 
this remarkable inerease in the additional demand | and teachers, adding certain statistics, and a few || crease of population may manifestly be classed ao 
would not exceed the sum of $140,000. short remarks for the purpose of illustration and || two heads of the preventive, and the positive checks! The 


The cotton crop of the United States, in 1845, elucidation. And, first, let me submit to your con- oe i pu tee = poe beings ; the latter destroy 
wae 873,992,500 pounds, which, supposing it to sideration the following table, taken from the work ae Rig ee ae ee rn he tsar 
have been sold at 7 cents per pound, produced | of Villeneuve Bargemont, on Pauperism, publish- frie. from page 107: : 

661,179,475. As the price of all commodities de- || ed in 1837: set us now proceed with the deduction of such conse. 


. cs sa ie al oe | quences as flow legitimately from the law which has be» 
pends upon the laws of supply and demand, it is se - established—that population is everywhere checked by the 


‘age 
Subject of 











| 

plain that a greater or smaller suppl y would have i AORN: egees «| France. eee of pean the means of support. First, since 

produced a corresponding rise or fall im the ee Population .......... see | 23,400,000 | 32,000,000 | ia, whanoter the dhocking a7 ooibaaiclnd tees aa oe 

but still that 461,179,475 would have been the Propri tors or capitalists | 3,400,000 | 20,000,000 | degree removed, population begins immediately to increas, 

measure of demand; we may therefore lay it down || Those dependant upon | : | with more rapidity than it did; we can make no hesitating 

as a truth beyond all controversy, that the reduc- eS 20,000,000 | 12,000 ,000 to assent to the following propositions—that population jg 

tion of duties on sugar cannot increase the demand | ~ revenue, tee... wk 12,870,476,375 | fr. 7,500,000,000 | nb sen im Daa tagh shee eee hae cine 

for cotton beyond $61,319,4 75. Reing for cach person.. | &. 550 fr. 230 | support. ‘These two propositions are, in fact, only different 
But what will be the effect produced upon the Por each family........ = oot fr. 1,150 || modes of expressing that from which I have asserted them 

culture of sugar, by the fall in the price of sugar rene rai ry 3,903,671 1,600,000 || to be obviously deducible.”” 

and molasses to three and a half and seventeen population ....... 66 | lto6| 1to9 | And third, and lastly, from page 103: 

cents? The culture either would or would not be || Mendicants............ | 20,000 | 198,000 | . “ Vhen wages experience, from whatever cause, a sud. 


| den rise, that is, when the laborers unexpectedly come to 


abandoned. And, first, should it be abandoned, | Hlegitmate children in| possess, in a greater quantity than before, the necessaries 


proportion to popula- | 


the slaves now employed on the sugar estates hla Cage age 1 to 12 | lto 14 and Juxuries of life, it is uniformly found that the number 
would and could annually produce (for our climate | Crimes and misdemeaw- | of marriages is increased. A very sensible influence on 
1 well adapted to the culture of cotton) 102,000,000 ors in proportion ad 1 25 1 3 840 | a ceaetith ft lntncaneniean telat itful, a3 
; aie ; Ce oan WOPUIATION. ....6e000. to 725 | to Pere Anes . , , ; Mruittul, as 
pounds cotton, which, added to the quantity pro por | : is to be inferred from the actual registers of marriages kept 
duced in 1845, would increase it to 9753992,500 | yvicjous population, London. Paris. _in the different parts of England. When, also, in East 
junds. ‘This increased production, the demand thieves, &c........6. 229,000 | 40,000 | ar . “yas ae a Raper off, as it is said, 
sles iaacenaiin » 461.319.475. would brine dow Do. in proportion to pop- | || One-third of the inhabitants, and when wages rose in con- 
. ing measure d by $61,319,475, it : E sg = A ble UAtION .. 0. cccceve- | lto6| lto 19 || Sequence, considerably above their usual level, the number 
the price of cotton, even under the most favorable —————$_—__—__—— —_—————— || of marriages was prodigiously increased in the followin 
circumstances, from 7 to not less than 6} cents per According to this author, the number of paupers || year. In a tract of country where their annual number ha 
pound, and the sales would stand very nearly in the following countries of Europe are, compared || been six thousand, it was doubled. It is not, therefore, at 
’ : ; "9 . | all surprising that no effects of the pestilence should have 
thus: to their population, as follows: Low Countries, as | heen remarked after a few years, and that the Prussian 
The sugar (now cotton) planter. . .96,375,000 1 to 7; Switzerland, 1 to 10; Austria, 1 to 25; Den- || population should so soon, as writers state, have appeared 
Cotton planter ocesscccvacceces . 54,944,475 mark, 1 to 25; Prussia, 1 to 30; and Russia, | to | & have restored itself.” 
encores 100. Now, to recapitulate what has just been read. 
$61,319,475 Let us pause here for a moment to consider || Wages are determined by the law of supply and 


The cotton planter, instead of $61,179,475, would | 3,000,000 of paupers in England, notwithstanding || demand, and the supply has a natural tendency to 
now receive only $54,944,475 for his crop—a loss | its immense production, which is sufficient for a || increase more rapidly than the demand. App! 
of $6,235,000, from which should be subtracted |; population of 60,000,000. Why this artificial | these facts to the queries suggested by the statisti- 
$1,000,000, saved on the price paid by him for || famine in the midst of abundance and luxury? cal table | have submitted, and we shall necessa- 
sugar, | How is it that the wretehed operative, after his || rily come to this great and important conclusion, 

The sugar (now cotton) planter, instead of $13,- || long and exhausting day’s work, in which he has || that the population of a country bears no relation 
178,000, would receive only $6,375,000, and tne | produced four times the amount necessary for his || to its production—[for instance, while the produc- 
losses would stand thus: | wants, should, nevertheless, live in wretchedness || tion of England is to that of France as twelve to 

‘The sugar (now cotton) planter’s loss, $6,803,- || and poverty? Why these starving millions for the || seven, the population of France is to that of Eng- 
000, the cotton planter’s, $5,235,000, being in all | want of employment? Why these poor-houses for || land as thirty-two to twenty-three, and the condi- 
$12,038,000. Such a result in its effect upon the | able-bodied paupers? See France: notwithstand- || tion of the people decidedly better;] but that the 
Union needs no comment. | ing her misfortunes and reverses, and her limited || number and condition of the people depend upon 

In the second place, should the culture of sugar | production compared to England’s, her people are || the means of employment, whéreby the necessa- 
not be abandoned, and the profits remain equal or || more contented, prosperous, and honest. Why is || ries of life may be obtained. In proportion as 
nearly so with those of cotton, still the present pro- |, itso? Why this pauperism greatest where com- || population will be found ‘ pressing on the means 
tection should be maintained, The rapid transfer || merce and ee are said to be most flourishing || of support,’’ so will the condition of the great 
of capital and labor from cotton to sugar since || and prosperous? Let our free-trade teachers speak || mass be wretched. As the number of those who 
1842, leaves no doubt that a few years only will be | and answer. I hold in my hand the work of receive wages increases, competition becomes 
sufficient to relieve the cotton culture from its pres- || Henry Vethake, LL. D., ee the Univer- || greater, and wages fall; and thus they fall lower 
entexcessive production. Independently of Texas | sity of Pennsylvania,) dedicated to the numerous || and lower, until the reward of labor is the mere 
and Florida, there are lands enough in Louisiana || young men who, at different periods during the | condition of existence. And when all is full, the 
to supply the Union with sugar, and at the present || last sixteen years, have attended his lectures on || wretch who comes after is a trespasser upon the 
time an additional transfer of not less than 120,000 || political economy I select this volume, not be- || world, wherein his hopes and fears of this life are 
slaves to its culture would be required to supply || cause it advances new principles and doctrines— || narrowed down to the poorhouse, the prison, and 
Ahe market. | for it contains nothing unorthodox in the science— |} the grave. True, sir, free trade, or rather univer- 

Is it not evident, then, that the cotton planter’s |, but because of the merit and standing of its author, || sal competition, may increase the productiveness 
prosperity depends greatly, if not entirely, upon || who has aided perhaps more efficiently than any | of labor, as it is seen in England; but how will it 
the protection granted to sugar, and that cotton | other person in the country, in rendering popular || be accomplished? By plunging, if I may be al- 
needs, and does actually receive, protection? | the doctrines now attempted to be introduced into || lowed the figure, the productive (not the consu- 

I shall proceed, next and lastly, to make a few || our national policy. From pages 99 and 100 I | ming) classes into e whirlpool of competition, and 
remarks on a subject which members seem unwil- || read— i} compelling them to strain every muscle to stem 
ling to discuss on this floor, save in what they are || « What are the circumstances whigh regulate the rate of || the tide leading to wretchedness and starvation. 
pleased to call practical arguments and illustra- || wages?” Mr. Chairman, I had supposed that the object 
‘tions. I mean the doctrine of free trade, or univer- || _ “In reply to the question which has been put, I may, in || of government, more particularly of our own, was 
sal competition. And it is not without fear and || the first place, remind the reader that wages have been || to promote the happiness of the people; but our 
i poli h 
{| 
| 








itati ; ; : . || showh to be determined, in every case, on the principles of . : " ais 
hesitation that I introduce this subject, knowing || supply and demand, by the relation. that is subsisting be- tical economists have reversed this ee 
and, overlooking alt er the anil prosper! 


tween the supply of labor and the demand forit; and as the * oe 
and welfare of individuals and families, only as 
how the wealth of the nation may be promoted. 


To this great end—the accumulation of national 
wéalth—every consideration of humanity is made 


the aversion of the party to which I have the honor | 


to belong to all manner of novel theories, and of \| supply of labor, all other cireumstances remaining the same, 
the progressive Democracy to all speculations not || * ™ proportion to the number of laborers, and this again in 


their own. But when theories are about to be in- || en antes baed. aieiennaa atin ——— a 


troduced into our national policy, it is unwise, in |! portion of the capital of a country which consists of wages, | 
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cab cervient. The cries of the poor are unheeded, | 


ye wages of labor are depressed, in order that the 
pation may be rich. ; 

“Some of these economists, looking to their favor- 
ite theory, seem to think that the wealth of the 


sation, a8 Well as the happiness of the people, can | 


be better promoted by keeping wages low; for, 
sey they, high wages haye a tendency to make 
men idle; while others, still more considerate, tell 
ys that the wealth of the nation may be increased 
by high wages, because the tempting reward will 
induce the laborer even to overwork himself, and, 
in his efforts to accumulate, he will sometimes 
ither shorten his days or die. How philanthropic, 
how humane! How exalted the theory which 
oposes to build up a nation’s wealth over the 
graves of its Own citizens ! é 

“Mr. McCulloch, however, our great English 


oracle, has refuted this argument, and shown that | 


the human hive, like swarming bees, will increase 
the amount of honey for the common stock, or 
rather the national wealth, in proportion as you 
deprive them of the reward of their daily toil. 
This is the theory—rub them, grind them—for the 


more you grind them down, the more they will | 


produce, not for themselves, Mr. Chairman, or for 


their impoverished families, but for the national | 


eealth ! 

But, in carrying out their favorite theory at the 
expense of the individual man, and at the sacrifice 
of individual interests, these economists discovered 
that they were creating and nourishing that fearful 
evil, pauperism, which has been so aptly denomi- 
nated the gangrene of civilization, The benign 
influences of Christian charity were brought to 
bear upon it, in the hope to arrest its march; and 
alms-houses, poor-houses, pauper-asylums, were 
recommended and brovwrht into requisition. But, 
alas, the evil continued to progress. The remedy 
was found to be not only insufficient, but promo- 


tive of the very evils which it proposed to cure; | 
and that, too, by taxing the national wealth. Other | 
remedies were devised, and, prominent among | 


them, we find the truly benevolent purpose to 
check the too rapid increase of population among 


the poor, by ** multiplying their wants and stimu- || 
‘lating their desires generally, for every enjoyment || 
‘of life, not of an injurious or immoral tendency,” 


and by thus **imbuing the people with a taste for 
‘enjoyment, to induce them voluntarily to retard 


‘the average period of marriage for its gratifica- | 


‘tion.”? And this, sir, is the second fundamental 
proposition, or the theory of civilization. The 


a are told, and many of them are made to be- | 
1 


eve, that labor is wealth; and that the poor man 
isa consumer, whose happiness is measured by 
the number of his desires, and his ability to gratify 
them; nay, further, that the general welfare is esti- 
mated by the productive powers of the nation in 
the aggregate, rather than by the comfort, happi- 
ness, and independence of the individuals who 
compose it. 


But even these last means, which have been in | 
no way successful in England, have not proved ade- | 


quate to the emergency, and many of the European 
rulers are compelled to resort to the very practical 
and efficient mode of ridding themselves of their 


superabundent poor population by facilitating emi- | 


gration to other countries. And, were it not for the 
cost and difficulties attendant upon the full execu- 


uon of this plan, they would cheerfully send us | 


some twelve or fourteen millions of people in the 
course of a single year. . 

Here, at home, the policy is reversed. Our po- 
litical philanthropists, or, rather, our philanthropic 
politicians, cannot find a sufficient amount of suf- 
fering for the exercise of their benevolence, and 
they hail the emigrant’s arrival as so much added 
to the national treasure, 

Are we not already building poor-houses? Is 
not our Pea sufficiently large, and wages 
sufficiently low? Not at all, it would seem, tor 
laborers are in demand, and laborers are wealth ! 
But who is benefited by the augmentation of their 
numbers? Is it the poor man, by the increasing 
competition which he is forced to encounter? Or 


is it his employer, who can, by a reduction of 


wages, more successfully meet his competitor in 
the markets of the world, and thereby increase his, 


and (permit me once more to say) the national 
wealth ? 


Sir, our protective tariff is but half a measure, 
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| and its effects are more than paralyzed by the ex- | military commander who conquered and occupied 
|| cessive supply of the laborers furnished by emi- with his forces the territory of New Mexico. This 
| gration. Again, let me ask, who is benefited by document was received at the War Department in 
| this emigration? The emigrants are said to bé | the latter part of the last month, and (as will be 
| composed of day laborers, mechanics, and farmers. | perceived by the report of the Secretary of War) 
| Admitting it to be true, will the laborers of any | was not, for the reasons stated by that officer, 
State receive better wages by the addition of thou- | brought to my notice until after my annual mes- 
sands of their number? Will the mechanics be | sage of the 8th instant was communicated to Con- 
more prosperous? Will the farmers obtain a bet- | gress. 
ter price for their produce by doubling the supply It is declared on its face to be a ‘* temporary 
| in overstocked markets? Sir, if there are no poli- | government of the said territory;’’ but there are 
| ticians bold enough to answer this inquiry, pos- , portions of it which purport to “ establish and or- 
| terity will. ganize’’ a permanent territorial government of the 
In making these desultory remarks, (for I see United States over the territory, and to impart to 
i] that my hour has nearly expired,) I hope I may | its inhabitants political rights which, under the 
| be permitted to add, that in all [ have said, | have Constitution of the United States, can he enjoyed 
I} had no guide but my conscience, and no aim but rermanently only by citizens of the United States. 
'| the public good. In the present exigencies of the || ‘These have not been “ approved and recognised” 
nation, when American labor and American labor- | by me. Such organized regulations as have been 
\| ers are about to be sacrificed, as well from unwise || established in any of the conquered territories for 
laws as from the alarming flood of foreign emigra- | the security of our conquest, for the preservation 
tion, I have felt it my duty to call the attention of || of order, for the protection of the rights of the in- 
| the country to the fact, however thankless the task | habitants, and for depriving the enemy of the ad- 
'may be.* In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, | would | vantages of these territories while the military 
that my humble voice could reach the ears and the possession of them by the forces of the United 
| hearts of my countrymen, to warn them against | States continue, will be recognised and approved. 
the adoption of a policy which, however well | It will be apparent, from the reports of the offi- 
adapted it may be to the monarchical governments || cers who have been required by the success which 
of Europe, must prove destructive to us—striking | has crowned their arms to exercise the powers of 
a fatal blow at all the great interests of our coun- | temporary government over the conquered territo- 
try, and overwhelming, in one common ruin, the || ries, that if any excess of power has been exer- 
employer and the employed. || cised, the departure has been the offspring of a pa- 





| comme esteenineneeroce triotic desire to give to the inhabitants the privileges 
> x T IN~T@ | and immunities so cherished by the people of our 
PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. own country, and which they believed calculated 
eee to improve their condition and promote their pros- 
| MESSAGE 


| perity. Any such excess has resulted in no prac- 

|| OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, || tical injury, but can and will be.early corrected in 

| In answer to the resolution of the House of Repre- || a manner to alienate as little as possible the good 

| sentatives of the 15th instant, concerning instruc- || feelings of the inhabitants of the conquered terri- 
| tions to our officers in California and the Pacific, | tory. JAMES K. POLK. 

1. 5 a | Wasnineton, Dec. 22, 1846. 


To the House of Representatives ~aere 
v em United States: War Derartment, December 21, 1846. 
In compliance with the request contained in the | Sin: In compliance with your request to be fur- 
resolution of the House of Representatives of the | "ished with all the information in the War Depart- 
15th instant, I communicate herewith reports from || Ment in regard to the objects of inquiry embraced 
the Secretary‘of War and the Secretary of the Na- || i" the resolutions of the House of Representatives 
vy, with the documents which accompany them, || Of the 15th instant, I have the honor to report that 
These documents contain all the ‘ orders or in- | the accompanying papers (numbered from one to 
'| structions” to any military, naval, or other officer twenty-four) contain all the orders and instructions 
of the Government, ‘in relation to the establish- || Which have issued from this department to any 
‘ment or organization of civil government in any | Officer of the army ‘‘in relation to the establish- 
|* part of Seer territory of Mexico, which has or | ‘ment or organization of civil government in any 
| ¢ might be taken possession of by the army or navy || ‘ Portion of the territory of Mexico which has been 
|< of the United States.’ : | ‘or might be taken possession of by the —— or 
: : : : '| navy of the United States.’? They also furnish ail 
These orders and instructions were given to || ey aad . d y we 
regulate the exercise of the rights of a belligerant, | the information in this department in relation toany 
) g ' ; 
engaged in actual war, over such portions of the || form of government which any such officer has 
territory of our enemy as, by military conquest, || established or organized, and also in relation to 
might be ‘ taken possession of,’’ and be occupied || any approval or recognition of such government. 


by, our armed forces—rights necessarily resulting || As the information called for by the resolution of 
from a state of war, and clearly recognised by the || the House of. Representatives is contained in va- 
laws of nations. This was all the authority which || Tous despatches which relate principally to mili- 
could be delegated to our military and naval com- || '@"y operations, I have preferred, in most instances, 
manders, and its exercise was indispensable to the || t@ give the whole document, though parts of it 
secure occupation and possession of territory of | have little or no direct relation to the matters em- 
the enemy which might j conquered. The regu- || braced in that resolution. What is omitted does 
lations authorized were temporary, and dependent || "t relate to as ee of the yee » but chiefly 
on the rights acquired by conquest. They were || ‘2, the plans of the whic gn said contemplated 
‘| authorized as belligerant rights, and were to be || ey rg which it would not be proper 
‘| carried into effect by military or naval officers. eae oe, ‘ 
They were but the amelioration of martial law, | You — ee that ‘J wet ay ren of 
which modern civilization requires, and were due 1 the - of. vane S, ‘oh kk earny, aia he 
as well to the security of the conquest as to the || Prociamation in the Spanish language would be 

inhabitants of the conquered territory. furnished to him for the purpose of being distrib- 
ted among the Mexican people. A few copies of 
} The documents communicated also contain the |} “ tee ‘ e y G 4 
|| reports of several highly meritorious officers of || the proc a payane ae eneral Taylor, 
|| our army and navy, w o hive conquered and taken || Were Sent, to eral Kearny; but, owing to the 
| ion of portions of the enemy’s territory. different circumstances.in which the two Generals 
| ee ee y might be placed, it was afterwards deemed proper 
|| Among the documents accompanying the report || 9S P General K. ® th P e 
|| of the Secretary of War will be found a “ form of || ' instruct General Kearny not to use them, and I 
'| sovernment”’ “established and organized” by the || ®™ not aware that he did so in any instance. My 
| 8 letter to him on this subject, dated the 6th of June, 
a dae requiring returns to v paaeeee paate:te is one of the papers herewith transmitted. : 

States, was passed in : the accompanying. documents you wil 
turns, however, are very imperfect. The first report was find ; ; 
in 1823. duri ich 8,463 landed at various two proclamations issued by General Kearny, 

earn) the nited | om. Er eke but neither the form nor substance of them was 

In Breast nes skopetS bonnes Ses ae furnished from this department. 


MN ik voi ih uFss ccee cl otéeghieeccs AED In relation to the annexed paper, (No. 24,) called 


| WER ia vniiie Siviéetly hadve eles whee 
' 
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return. ‘ : 7 . 
In 1 the single port of New York, from March the “‘ Organic law of the Territory of New Mexi- 
eo Stuy lek, 65,772. Thewe fects aeaintomenete - co,’’ it is proper that I should state that it was 
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received at the Adjutant General’s office on the 
93d of November, and thence sent to me. As the 


document was voluminous, and my whole time || 


was required for the indispensable current business 
of the department, then unusually pressing, and for 
preparing my annual report to accompany your 
message to Congress, I did not at that time, nor 
until a few days since, examine it, and it was not | 
laid before you, to receive your directions in regard 
Lo it. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, W. L. MAI by: 


To rue Presipent. 


Letter of the Secretary of War to General Kearny. 

[Confidential. | War Derartmenrt, 
Washington, June 3, 1846. 

Sin: | herewith send you a copy of my letter 
to the Governor of Missouri for an additional 
force of one thousand mounted men. 

The object of thus adding to the force under 
your command is not, as you will perceive, fully 
set forth in that letter, for the reason that it is 
deemed prudent that it should not, at this time, 
hecome a matter of public notoriety; but to you, 
it ix proper and necessary that it should be stated. 

It has been decided by the President to be of the 
greatest importance in the pending war with Mexi- 
co to take the earliest possession of Upper Cali- 
fornin. An expedition with that view is hereby 
ordered, and you are designated to command it. 
"To enable you to be in sufficient force to conduct 
it successfully, this additional force of a thousand 
mounted men has beer provided, to follow you in 
the direction of Santa Fe, to be under your orders, 


or the officer you may leave in command at Santa || 


be. 

It cannot be determined how far this additional 
force will be behind that designed for the Santa Fé 
expedition, but it will not probably be more than a 
few weeks. When you arrive at Santa Fé with 
the force already called, and shall have taken pos- 
session of it, you may find yourself in a condition 
to garrison it with a small part of your command, 
(as the additional force will soon be at that place,) 
and with the remainder press forward to California. 
In that case, you will make such arrangements, as 
to being followed by the reinforcements before men- 
tioned, asin your judgment may be deemed safe and 
prudent. I need not say to you that, in case you 
conquer Santa Fé, (and with it will be included the 
department or State of New Mexico,) it will be im- 
portant to provide for retaining safe possession of it. 
Should you deem it prudent to have still more 
troops for the accomplishment of the objects herein | 
designated, you will lose no time in communica- 
ting your opinion on that point, and all others con- 
nected with the enterprise, to this department. In- 
deed, you are hereby authorized to make a direct | 
requisttion for itupon the Governor of Missouri. 

It is known that a large body of Mormon emi- 
grants are en route to California, for the purpose of 
settling in that country. You are desired to use 
all proper means to have a good understanding 
with them, to the end that the United States may 
have their coéperation in taking possession of, and 
holding, that country. It has been suggested here, 
that many of these Mormons would willingly enter 
into the serviee of the United States and aid us in 
our expedition against California, You are hereby 
authorized to muster into service such as can be 
induced to volunteer—not, however, to a number 
exceeding one-third of your entire force. Should 
they enter the service, they will be paid as other 
volunteers; and you can allow them to designate, 
so far as it can be pro erly done, the persons to 
act as officers thereof. It is understood that a con- 
siderable number of American citizens are now 
settled on the Sacramento river, near Suter’s estab- 
lishment, called ** Nueva Helvetia’’—who are well 
disposed towards the United States. Should you, 
on your arrival in the country, find this to be the 
true state of things there, you are authorized to 


. ¥ . ° . . 
orginize and receive into the service of the United | 


States such portion of these citizens as you may 
think useful to aid you to hold the possession of 
the country. You will, in that case, allow them, 
so far as you shall judge proper, to select their | 
own officers. A large discretionary power is in-| 
vested in you in regard to these matters, as well as 
to all others in relation to the expeditions confided | 


to your command. li 


APPENDIX 


|| curing needful supplies for men and animals and 


| cific, will be in possession of all the towns on the 


| be distributed as presents to the 
| United States Su 


| You will be furnished with ph mie cae in the 


Public Documents. 


The choice of routes by which you will enter | 
California will be left to your better knowledge | 
_and ampler means of getting accurate information, | 
We are assured that a southern route (called the | 
| Caravan route, by which the wild horses are 
brought from that country into New Mexico) is | 
practicable; and it is suggested as not improbable 
that it can be passed over in the winter months, or 
at least late in autumn. It is hoped that this in- | 
formation may prove to be correct. 

In regard to the routes, the practicability of pro- 


transporting baggage, is a point to be well consid- 
ered. Should the President be epee in this 
cherished hope that you will be able to reach the 


_ interior of Upper California before winter, you are | 
| then desired to make the best arrangements you can 
| for sustaining your forces during the winter, and 
| for an early movement in the spring. Though it 





is very desirable that the expedition should reach | 


| California this season, (and the President does not || 
| doubt you will make every possible effort to ac- 


complish this object,) yet, if in your judgment it 
, cannot be undertaken with a reasonable prospect 
| of success, you will defer it, as above suggested, | 
_until spring. You are left unembarrassed by any | 
specific directions in this matter. 

It is expected that the naval forces of the United | 
States, which are now or will soon be in the Pa- | 


| seacoast, and will coéperate with you in the con- 
| quest of California. Arms, ordnance, munitions | 
of war, and provisions, to be used in that country, | 
| will be sent by sea to our squadron in the Pacific 
| for the use of the land forces. 
Should you conquer and take possession of New 
Mexico and Upper California, or considerable | 
| places in either, you will establish temporary civil 
| governments therein—abolishing all arbitrary re- | 
strictions that may exist, so far as it may be done 


| with safety. In performing this duty, it would be 


| all such of the existing officers as are known to be 
| friendly to the United States, and will take the 
| oath of allegiance to them. The duties at the cus- | 
| tom-houses ought at once to be reduced to such a | 
| rate as may be barely sufficient to maintain the 
| necessary officers without yielding airy revenue to 
the Government. You may assure the people of 

those provinces that it is the wish and design of | 
| the United States to provide for them a free gov- | 
/ernment with the least possible delay, similar to | 
|that which exists in our territories. They will 
| then be called on to exercise the rights of freemen 
| in electing their own representatives to the Terri- | 
| torial Legislature. It-is foreseen that what relates | 
to the civil government will be a difficult and un- | 


| pleasant part of your duty, and much must neces- 
|, sarily be left to your own discretion. 
| 


| In your whole conduct you will act in such a 
manner as best to conciliate the inhabitants, and | 
render them friendly to the United States. 
It is desirable that the usual trade between the | 
citizens of the United States and the Mexican 
premarin should be continued, as far as practica- 
_ ble, under the changed condition of things, between 
| the two countries. In consequence of extending 
| your expedition into California, it may be proper 
that you should increase your suppy for goods to | 
ndians. The 

rintendent of Indian Affairs at 
you in procuring these goods. 





| St. Louis will at 


Spanish language, to be issued by you, and circu- 
lated among the Mexican people, on your entering | 
into or approaching their country. You will use | 
your utmost endeavors to have the pledges and | 
promises therein contained carried out to the ut- 
most extent. 

I am directed by the President to say that the | 
rank of Brevet Brigadier General will be conferred | 
on you as soon as you commence your movement 








*Nore.—No proclamation for circulation was ever fur- 





nished to General Kearny. A few copies of that prepared 
for and sent to General Taylor were Restated to General 
Kearny, but he was requested not to use them. These 
| copies were the only proclamations sent by the War De- 
| partment to him, and I am not aware that he ever used any 
| ofthem. See letter of the Secretary of War to General 
_ Kearny of the 6th of June, 1846, a copy of which is with 
the papers sent to the President in answer to the resolution 
or the House of Representatives of the 15th of December, 
1846. W. L. MARCY. 
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| wise and prudent to continue in their employment | 
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towards California, and sent round to you b 


y 8ea, 
or over the country, or to the care of the 


° 2. com. 
mandant of our squadron in the Pacific. [) that 
way, cannon, arms, ammunition, and supplies, for 


the land. forces, will be sent to you. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. L. MARCY, Secretary of War. 
Colonel S. W. Kearny, 
Fort Leavenworth, Missouri. 


Letter of the Secretary of War to General Kearny, 


War Deparment, 

Washington, September 12, 1846, 
Sir: A volunteer regiment raised in the State of 
New York, engaged to serve during the war with 

Mexico, and to be discharged wherever they ma 
be, at its termination, if in a territory of the Uni. 
ted States, has been mustered into service, and js 
about to embark at the port of New York, for 
California. This force is to be a part of your 


| command; but as it may reach the place of its 


destination before you are in a condition to sub. 
ject it to your orders, the colonel of the regiment, 
J. D. Stevenson, has been furnished with instrye. 
tions for his conduct in the mean time. [ here. 
with send you a copy thereof, as well as acopy of 
the instructions of the Navy Department to the 
commander of the naval squadron in the Pacific; a 
copy of a letter to General Taylor, with a circular 
from the Treasury Department; a copy of a letter 
from General Scott to Captain Tompkins; and a 
copy of general regulations relative to the respect. 
ive rank of naval and army officers. These, so 
far as applicable, will be looked upon in the iight 
of instructions to yourself. The department is 
exceedingly desirous to be furnished by you with 
full information of your progress and proceed- 
ings, together with your opinion and views as to 
your movements into California, having reference 
as to time, route, &c., &c. Beyond the regiment 
under the command of Colonel S. Price, and the 
separate battalion called for at the same time by 
the President from the Governor of Missouri, a 
requisition for one regiment of infantry was issued 
on the 18th of July last, but the information sub- 
sequently received here induced the belief that it 
would not be needed; and the difficulty of passing 
it over the route at so late a period in the season, 
with the requisite quantity of supplies, &c., was 
deemed so great that the orders to muster it into 
service have been countermanded. It will not be 
sent. Your views as to the sufficiency of your 
force, and the practicability of sustaining a larger 
one, &c., are desiréd. 

I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

Ww . L. MARCY, Secretary of War. 
General 8. W. Kearny, 
Fort Leavenworth, Missouri. 


Letter from Major General Scott to General Kearny. 


HEeapquarTeRs OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, November 3, 1846. 

Sir: We have received from you many official 
reports—the latest dated September the 16th. A 
special acknowledgment of them by dates will go, 
herewith, from the Adjutant General’s Office. _ 

Your march upon, and conquest of New Mexico, 
together with the military dispositions made for 
holding that province, have won for you, I am 
authorized to say, the emphatic approbation of 
the Executive, by whom it is not gens 2 
movement upon and occupation of Upper Califor- 
nia, will be executed with like energy, judgment, 
and success. 

You will, at Monterey, or the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco, find an engineer officer (Lieutenant Halleck) 
and a company of the United States artillery, un- 
der Captain Tompkins. It is probable that an offi- 
cer of engineers, or of topographical engineers, has 
accompanied you from Santa Fé. Those officers, 
and the company of artillery, aided by other troops 
under your command, ought promptly to be em- 
ployed in erecting and one durable defences 
for holding the Bays of Monterey and San Fran- 
cisco, together with such other important points in 
the same province as you may deem it nT 
to occupy. Entrenching tools, ordnance, and ord- 
nance stores, went out in the ship Lexington, with 
Captain Tompkins. Further ordnance supplies 
may be soon expected. ‘ 

t is perceived, by despatches received at the 
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Navy Department from the commander of the | 
[nited States squadron on the coast of the Pacific, 
ihat certain volunteers were taken into service by | 
him, from the settlers about the Bays of Montere 
gid San Francisco, to aid him in seizing and hold- | 
ing that country. With a view to regular pay- | 
ment, it is desirable that those volunteers, if not | 
originally mustered, should be caused by you to || 
be reguiarly mustered into service (retrospectively ) | 
ynder the volunteer act of May 13, 1846, amended | 
by an act of the following month. | This may be | 
jone, with the distinct understanding, that if not || 
earlier discharged, as no longer needed, you will || 
discharge them at any time they may signify a || 
wish to that effect. : 

You will probably find certain —e charges and || 
regulations established for the harbors of the prov- | 
ince, by the commanders of the United States | 
squadron upon its coast. The institution and 
dlieration of such regulations appertain to the naval 
commander, who is instructed, by the proper de- | 
partment, to confer on the subject with the com- | 
mander of the land forces. As established, you 
will, in your sphere, cause those regulations to be | 
duly respected and enforced. On the other hand, | 
the appointment of temporary collectors at the | 
several ports appertains to the civil governor of | 
the province, who will be, for the time, the senior | 
oficer of the land forces in the country. Collect- | 
ors, however, who have been already appointed | 
by the naval commander will not be unnecessarily | 
changed. | 

As a guide to the civil governor of Upper Cali- | 
fornia, in our hands, see the letter of June the 3d, 
(jast,) addressed to you by the Secretary of War. 
You will not, however, formally declare the prov- 
ince to be annexed. Permanent incorporation of | 
the territory must depend on the Government of 
the United States. 

After occupying, with our forces, all necessary | 
points in Upper California, and establishing a | 
temporary civil government therein, as well as | 
assuring yourself of its internal tranquillity, and | 
the absence of any danger of reconguest on the | 

rtof Mexico, you may charge Colunel Mason, | 
Gited States 1st dragoons, the bearer of this open | 
eter, or land officer next in rank to your own, 
with your several duties, and return yourself, with 
asufficient escort of troops, to St. Louis, Missouri. 
But the body of United States dragoons that ac- 
companied you to California will remain there until 
further orders. 

[tis not known what portion of the Missouri | 
volunteers (if any) marched with you from Santa | 
Féto the Pacific. If any, it is necessary to pro- | 
vide for their return to their homes and honorable | 
discharge; and, on the same supposition, they | 
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may serve you as a sufficient escort to Missouri. | 


Itis known that: Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, | 


of the United States rifle regiment, was, in July | 
last, with a party of men in the service of the | 
United States Topographical Engineers, in the. 


neighborhood of San F ) " . 
engaged in joint operations’ against Mexico with 
the United States squadron on that coast. Should 






















DIX TO 





Public Documents. 


‘eral Wool, General Kearny, Captain Sloat, Cap- 
‘tain Stockton, or any other officer of the Govern- || 
‘ment, in relation to the establishment or organiza- | 
‘tion of civil government in any portion of the. 
‘territory of Mexico which has or may be taken 
‘ possession of by the army or navy of the United 


* States; also, what forms of government such offi- 
’ u 


‘cers, or either of them, may have established and 

‘ organized ;and whether the President has approved 
‘and recognised said governments,’’ | have the hon- || 
or to transmit herewith copies of the déspatches || 
from this department to the commanding officers 
of the United States naval forces in the Pacific 
ocean, and in the Gulf of Mexico, as enumerated 
in the subjoined schedule; with copies of commu- 
nications from those officers. 

These documents contain all the information in 
the department on the subject embraced in the || 
resolution of the House. 

It will be perceived that the only subject on) 


Gulf has been instructed, which appears to be with- 
in the range of the resolution, is the state of the | 
import and export trade of the ports of which he | 
held temporary military possession. 
The last official despatch received from the Pa- 
cific squadron is dated on the 28th of August last. 
At that date the despatches from the department 
of the 13th of May had just arrived, and those of | 
subsequent dates appear not to have been received. 
The operations of the squadron were conducted | 
under the order of June 24th, 1845, which required 
the commander of the naval forces to exercise all | 
the belligerant rights which belonged to him, on 
the declaration of war, or the commencement of 
hostilities by Mexico against the United States. | 
In my despatch of November 5th last, Commo- | 
dore Stockton was required to relinquish the con- 
duct of operations on led, and the control of such | 
measures of civil government as the military occu- 


the conqueror until a definitive treaty of peace | 
should settle the right of possession, to the officer 


who, in company with the bearer of my despatch, 


mand. 

There has een no approval or recognition of | 
any organized or established form of civil govern- | 
ment for the Californias, or any other Mexican | 


which the commander of the naval forces in the || 


pation of the country conquered might devolve on || 


in command of the land forces of the United States, || 


proceeded to the west coast to assume the com- || 
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yond a doubt, that the Mexican Government has 
declared war against us, you will at once employ 
the force under your command to the best advan- 
tage. The Mexican ports on the Pacific are said 
to be open and datmaslane. If you ascestain with 
certainty that Mexico has declared war against the 
United States, you Will at once possess yourself of 
the port of San Francisco, and blockade or oceupy 
such other ports as your force may permit, 

Yet, even if you should find yourself called 
upon, by the certainty of an express declaration 


| of war against the United States, to occupy San 


Francisco and other Mexican ports, you will be 
careful to preserve, if possible, the most friendly 
relations with the inhabitants; and, where you can 
do so, you will encourage them to adopt a course 
of neutrality. 

Should you fall in with the squadron under 
Commodore Parker, you will signify to him the 
wish of the department, that if the state of his 
vessels will admit of it, he should remain off the 


| coast of Mexico until our relations with that power 


are more definitively adjusted; and you will take 
directions from him, as your senior officer, com- 
municating to him these instructions. 

The great distance of your squadron, and the 
| difficulty of communicating with you, are the 
causes for issuing this order. The President 
hopes, most earnestly, that the peace of the two 
countries may not be disturbed. The object of 
these instructions is to possess you of the views 
of the Government, in he event of a declaration 
of war on the part 0? Mexico against the United 
States; an event which you are enjoined to do 
everything, consistent with the national honor, on 
your part to avoid. 

Should Commodore Parker prefer to return to 
the United States, he has permission from the de- 
partment to do so. In that event, you will com- 
mand the united squadron. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEORGE BANCROPT. 

Com. Joun D. Sioat, 

Commanding U.S. naval forces in the Pacific. 





Unirep States Navy Department, 
Washington, May 13, 1846. 
| Commopore: The state of things alluded to in 
my letter of June 24, 1845, has occurred. 

Von will therefore now be governed by the in- 


rancisco, or Monterey bay, | 


territory in the occupation of the naval forces, || structions therein contained, and carry into effect 
through this department. The instructions have || the orders then communicated, with energy and 
been confined to the acknowledged rights, under || promptitude, and adopt such other measures for 
the laws of nations, resulting from conquest and || the protection of the persons and interests, the 
occupation; and the corresponding duties which || rights and the commerce of the citizens of the Uni- 
the conqueror owed temporarily to the inhabitants || ted States, as your sound judgment may deem to 
have been performed in a spirit of kindness and || be required. 
conciliation, and, in the only particulars embraced || When you establish a blockade, you will allow 
7 the instructions from this department, of liber- || neutrals twenty days to leave the blockaded ports; 
ality to the commercial interests of citizens of the || and you will render your blockade absolute, ex- 
United States and of neutrals. || cept against armed vessels of neutral nations. 

It may be supposed that the documents trans-|| Commending you and your ships’ companies to 
mitted embrace matters not within the call. But!! Divine Providence, 
as the principal purpose of the despatches has been || I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
the direction of naval operations against the enemy, | GEORGE BANCROFT. 






| 


you find him there, it is desired that you do not | 
detain him, against his wishes, a moment longer | 
than the necessities of the service may require. | 
I need scarcely enjoin deference and the utmost | 
cordiality on the part of our land forces towards | 
those of our navy in the joint service on the dis- | 
tant coast of California. Reciprocity may be cor- | 
dially expected; and towards that end, frequent | 
conferences between commanders of the two arms | 
are recommended. Harmony in codperation and | 
success cannot but follow. 
Measures have been taken to supply the dis- | 
bursing officers who have preceded, and who may | 
accompany you, with all necessary funds. Of | Unirep States Navy Department, 
those measures you will be informed by Colonel | Washington, June 24, 1845. 


I have found it difficult to make extracts which 
would be intelligible. I have, therefore, deemed 
it most satisfactory to transmit the entire docu- 
ments, with two exceptions; and in these, the 





held relate to other subjects, which the interests of 
the Government would not permit to be made 
public. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, a 
obedient servant, J y MA ‘ 
To the Presipenrt. 








[Secret and confidential.] 


whole despatch is not sent, because the parts with- || 


|| Commodore Joun D. Sroat, 


| 


I] Commanding U. S. squadron, Pacific. 





1} 
| Unitrep Srates Navy Department, 

| Washington, May 15, 1846. 

| Commopore: By my letter of the 13th instant, 
|| forwarded to you through different sources, in tri- 
| plicate, of which a copy is enclosed, you were in- 
|| formed of the existing state of war between this 
| Government and the republic of Mexico, and re- 
|| ferred to your instructions bearing date June 24th, 
| 1845, in reference to such a contingency, and 
| directed to ‘* carry into effect the orders then com- 
|*municated with energy and promptitude, and 
‘adopt such other measures for the protection of 





ason, 
I remain, sir, with great respect, your obedient 
fervent, WiNFIELD SCOTT, 


To Brig. Gen. S. W. Kearny, U.S. A., 
Command’g U. S. forces 10th Military Dep’t. 


Navy Department, December 19, 1846. 
Sir: In obedience to the direction with which 
you transmitted a copy of the resolution of the 
fouse of Representatives, of the 15th instant, re- 
questing the President * to communicate any and. 
all orders or instructions to General Taylor, Gen- 





| 

| ; ‘ 
| Sir: Your attention is still Laeeneey directed ie the persons and interests, the rights and the com- 
to the present aspect of the relations between this || ‘ merce of the citizens of the United States, as your 
|| country and Mexico. It is the earnest desire of 1 ‘sound judgment may deem to be required.”’ 


| the President to pursue the policy of peace, and I transmit a herewith, by the hands of Mid- 
, 





he is anxious that you and every part of your || shipman Mc whom you will employ of your 
squadron should be assiduously careful to avoid |; station, a file of papers containing the Precldenc’s 
any act which could be construed as an act of ag-|| message, and the proceedings of , relative 
ion, to the existing state of war with Mexico. The 
Should Mexico, however, be resolutely bent on || President, by authority of Congress, has made 


hostilities, you will be mindful to protect the per- || proclamation of war between the United States and 
sons and interests of citizens of the United States 


near your station; and should you ascertain, be- 


exico. You will find a copy of the prociama- 
tion in the papers enclosed. 
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You will henceforth exercise all the rights that | 


belong to you a8 commander-in-chief of a belliger- 
ant squadron, 

You will consider the most important public ob- 
ject to be, to take and to hold possession of San 
Francisco; and this you will do without fail. 

You will also take possession of Mazatlan and 
of Monterey, one or both, as your force will per- 
mit. 

If information received here is correct, you can 
establish friendly relations between your squadron 
and the inhabitants of each of these three places. 

Guymas is also a good harbor, and is believed 


to be defenceless. You will judge about attempt- | 


ing it, 

When you cannot take and hold possession of a 
town, you may establish a blockade, if you have 
the means to do it eflectually, and the public in- 
terest shall require it. 

With the expression of these views, much is 

left to your discretion as to the selection of the 
points of attack, the ports you will seize, the ports 
which you will blockade, and as to the order of 
your successive movements, 
' A connexion between California, and even So- 
nora, and the present Government of Mexico, is 
supposed scarcely to exist. You will, as oppor- 
tunity offers, coneriate the confidence of the people 
in California, and also in Sonora, towards the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; and you will en- 
deavor to render their relations with the United 
States as intimate and as friendly as possible. 

Jt is important that you should hold possession, 
at least, of San Francisco, even while you encour- 
age the people to neutrality, self-government, and 
friendship. 

You can readily conduct yourself in such a man- 
ner as will render your occupation of San Francis- 
co and other ports a benefit to the inhabitants. 

Commodore Biddle has left, or will soon leave, 
China. If occasion offers, you will send letters 
for him to our agent at the Sandwich Islands; 
conveying to him the wish of the department that 
he should appear, at once, off California or Sonora. 

You will inform the department, by the earliest 
opportunity, of those ports which you blockade. 
You will notify neutrals of any declaration of 
blockade you may make, and give to it all proper 
publicity. Your blockade must be strict, permit- 
ting only armed vessels of neutral Powers to enter; 
but to neutrals already in the ports, you will allow 
twenty days to leave them. 

The frigate ** Potomac,’’ and sloop “ Saratoga,”’ 


have been ordered to proceed as soon as possible | 
into the Pacific; and Captain Aulick in the Poto- | 


mac, and Commander Shubrick in the Saratoga, 
directed to report to you at Mazatlin, or wherever 
else they may find your forces. You will do well, 


if occasion offers, to send orders to Callao and Val- | 


paraiso, instructing them where to meet you. 

Other reinforcements will be sent you as the 
exigencies of the service may require. 

You will communicate with the department as 
often as you can, and you will, if practicable, send 
a messenger with despatches across the country to 
the Del Norte, and so to Washington. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEORGE BANCROFT. 

Commodore Jonn D. Sioat, 

Conmanding U. S. naval forces in the Pacific. 





Unirep States Navy DppartMent, 
: Washington, June 8, 1846. 
Commopore: You have already been instructed, 


and are now instructed, to employ the force under || 


your command, first, to take possession of San 
Francisco; next, to take possession of Monterey; 
next, to take possession of such other Mexican 
ports as you may be able to hold; next, to blockade 
as many of the Mexican ports in the Pacific as 
your force will permit, and to watch over Ameri- 
can interests, and citizens, and commerce, on the 
west coast of Mexico. 

It is rumored that the proviiice of California is 
well disposed to accede to friendly relations with 
the United States. You will encourage the people 
of that region to enter inty relations of amity with 
our country. ‘ 

In taking possession of their harbors, you will, 
if possible, endeavor to establish the supremacy 
of the American flag without any strife with ‘the 
people of California. 
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The squadron on the east coast of Mexico, it is | of, and keep, the harbors on the Gulf of Califo. 
| believed, is in the most friendly relations with | nia, as far down at least as Guymas. But this i 
| Yucatan. In like manner, if California separates | not to interfere with the permanent @ecupation " 
herself from our enemy, the central Mexican Gov- || Upper California. na 
ernment, and establishes a government of itsown, | A regiment of volunteers from the State of N. 
| under the auspices of the American flag, you will | York, to serve during the war, have been called 
| take such measures as will best promote the attach- | for by the Government, and are expected to aa 
| ment of the people of California to the United || from the Ist to the 10th of August. This regimen: 
States, will advance their prosperity, and will make || will, in the first instance, report to the nayai com. 
| that vast.region a desirable place of residence for || mander on your station, but will ultimately be 


| emigrants from our soil. |under the command of General Kearny, who i 

| Considering the great distance at which you are |, appointed to conduct the expedition by land. 

placed from the department, and the circumstances || The term of three years having nearly expired 
that will constantly arise, much must be left to, since you have been in command of ti 


, ; ; ; , ; 1€ Pacific 
gg discretion. You will bear in mind, general- | squadron, Commodore Shubrick will soon he sent 


y, that this country desires to find in California a | out in the Independence to relieve you. The dp. 
friend, and not an enemy; to be connected with it partment confidently hopes that all Tk Califor. 
by near ties; to hold possession of it,at least during | nia will be in our hands before the relief shai) 
the war; and to hold that possession, if possible, | arrive. Very respectfully, 
with the consent of its inhabitants. GEORGE BANCROFT ° 
The sloop-of-war ad Dale,”’ Commander Me- Commodore Joun D. S.oat, 
Kean, sailed from New York on the 3d instant, to Com. U. S. naval forces in the Pacific ocean 
join your squadron. The “ Lexington,’’ Lieu- 
tenant Bailey, will sail as soon as she can take on 
board her stores. The ‘‘ Potomac” and ‘Sarato- |; 
ga”’ have also been ordered to the Pacific. Unirep States Navy Department, 
Iam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- | Washington, November 5, 1846. 
vant, GEORGE BANCROFT. || Commopore: Commodore Sloat has arrived jy 
Com. Jonun D. Sioar, this city, and delivered your letter of the 28th July 
Com’g U.S. naval forces in the Pacific ocean. | ultimo, with the copy of your address to the peo- 
| ple of California, which accompanied it. The de. 
Unitep Srates Navy DEPARTMENT, partment is gratified that you joined the squadron 
‘ashington, July 12, 1846. | before the state of the Commodore’s health rep. 
Commopore: Previous instructions have in- | dered it necessary for him to relinquish his im- 
formed you of the intention of this Government, | portant command. 
pending the war with Mexico, to take and hold The difficulties and embarrassments of the com- 
possession of California. For this end, a compa- || mand, without a knowledge of the proceedings of 
ny of artillery, with cannon, mortars, and muni- || Congress on the subject of the war with Mexico, 
tions of war, is sent to you in the Lexington, for | and in the absence of the instructions of the depart. 
the purpose of coéperating with you, according to || ment, which followed those proceedings, are justly 
the best of your judgment, and of occupying un- | appreciated; and it is highly gratifying that so 
der your direction such post or ey as you may | much has been done in anticipation of the orders 
deem expedient in the Bay of Monterey, or in the | which have been transmitted. 
Bay of San Francisco, or in both. Inthe absence | You will, without doubt, have received the de- 
of a military officer higher than captain, the selec- | spatches of the 15th of May last, addressed to 
tion of the first American post or posts on the wa- |, Commodore Sloat; and I now send you, for your 
ters of the Pacific in California, is left to your dis- | guidance, a copy of instructions to Commodore 
cretion. 7 || Shubrick of the 17th August. He sailed early in 
The object of the United States is, under its | September, in the razee Independence, with orders 
rights as a belligerant nation, to possess itself en- || to join the squadron with the least possible delay. 
tirely of Upper California. '|On his assuming the command, you may hoist a 
When San Francisco and Monterey are secu- || red pendant. If you prefer, you may hoist your 
red, you will, if possible, send a small vessel of || pendant on the Savannah, and return home with 
war to take and hold possession of the port of San || her and the Warren. 
Diego; and it would be well to ascertain the views || The existing war with Mexico has been con- 
of the inhabitants of Pueblo de-los Angeles, who, || menced by her. Every disposition was felt and 
according to information received here, may be || manifested by the United States Government to 





(Confidential. } 





| risdiction of the United States. If you can take |! plained, and to settle all complaints on her part, in 
|| possession of it, you should do so. || the spirit of peace and of justice which has ever 
} The object of the United States has reference to || characterized our intercourse with foreign nations. 
| ultimate peace with Mexico; and if, at that peace, || That disposition still exists; and whenever the 
| 
| 


| the basis of the uti possidetis shall he established, || authorities of Mexico shall manifest a willingness 
the Government expects, through your forces, to be 


| found in actual possession of Upper California. ! 


to adjust unsettled points of controversy between 
the two republics, and to restore an honorable 
This will bring with it the necessity of a civil || peace, they will be met in a corresponding spirit. 
administration. Such a government should be es- |! This consummation is not to be expected, nor 
| tablished under your ee and in selecting || is our national honor to be maintained, without 
_ persons to hold office, due respect should be had || a vigorous prosecution of the war on our patt. 
to the wishes of the people of California, as well || Without being animated by any ambitious spirit 
as to the actual possessors of authority in that || of conquest, our naval and military forces must 
province. It may be proper to require an oath of || hold the ports and territory of the enemy, of 
_ allegiance to the United States from those who are || which possession has been obtained by their arms. 
_intrusted with authority. You will also assure the || You will, therefore, under no circumstances, vol- 
_ people of California of the protection of the United || untarily lower the flag of the United States, or 
| States. relinquish the actual possession of Upper Califor- 
| In reference to commercial regulations in the || nia. Of other points of the Mexican territory, 
| ports of which you are in actual possession, ships || which the forces under your command may occu- 
and produce of the United States should come and || py, you will maintain the possession or withdraw, 
go free of duty. as in your judgment will be most advantageous 
For your further instruction, [ enclose to you a || in the prosecution of thewar. Te 
copy of confidential instructions from the War In regard to your intercourse with the inhabit- 
Department to Brigadier General S. W. Kearny, ants of the country, your views are judicious, and 
_who is ordered overland to California. You will you will conform to the instructions heretofore 
_also communicate your instructions to him, and || given. You will exercise the rights of a belliger- 
‘inform him that they have the sanction of the || ant; and if you find that the liberal policy of our 


| President. Government, in purthasing and payi for required 
ernme ‘elvmehanol wot imo 





| The Government relies on the land and naval} supplies, is misunde: 
forces to coéperate with each other in the’ most || jurious to the public interest, you are at lib 






| friendly and effestive manner. ae take them from the enemy without co 
r you shall have’ secured’ Upper California, || or pay such prices as may be 
if your force ta bdficient: you wii uke possesion oT beutie” Whe’ bast” , in 


counted upon as desirous of coming under the ju- || procure redress for the injuries of which we cow- , 


its exercise is mS 
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you are placed, and is left to your discretion, 


eee 


The Mexican War—Mr. Giddings. 


For this purpose, orders have been given 


‘phe Secretary of War has ordered Colonel R. || to the squadron in the Pacific to take and keep pos- 
p. Mason, Ist United States dragoons, to proceed || session of Upper California, especially of the ports 


to California, via Panama, who will command the 


of San Francisco, of Monterey, an 


San Diego; 


troops and conduct the military operations in the |, and also, if opportunity offer, and the —— favor, | 


Mexican territory bordering on the Pacific, in the | to take possession, by an inland expe 


psence of Brigadier General Kearny. ‘The com- | 

mander of the naval forces will consult and co- || 

operate with him in his command, to the same 

extentas if he held a higher rank in the army. | 

jn all questions of ‘relative rank, he is to be re- | 
rded as having only the rank of colonel. 


effect. 
of Upper California, especially of the t 


ition, of 
Pueblo de los Angeles, near San Diego. 
On reaching the Pacific, your first duty will be 
to ascertain if these orders have been carried into 
If not, you will take immediate ooo 
iree ports | 

of San Francisco, Monterey, and San Diego; so 


The President has deemed it best for the public | that, if the treaty of peace shall be made on the 


interest to invest the military officer commanding | 


basis of the uti possidetis, it may leave California 


with the direction of the operations on land, and || to the United States. 


with the administrative functions of government }| 


The relations to be maintained with the people 


over the people and territory occupied by us. You || of Upper California are to be as friendly as possi- 


will relinquish to Colonel Mason, or to General |, ble. 


Kearny, if the latter shall arrive before you have 


The flag of the United States must be raised, 


| but under it the people are to be allowed as much 


done so, the entire control over these matters, and | liberty of self-government as is consistent with the 
turn over to him all papers necessary to the per- | general occupation of the country by the United 


formance of his duties. If officers of the nav 


| States. 


sreemployed in the performance of civil or mili- || 
tary duties, you will withdraw or continue them || 


at your discretion, taking care to put them to their | 


You, as commander-in-chief of the squad- 
ron, may exercise the right to interdict the en- | 
trance of any vessel or articles that would be unfa- | 
vorable to our success in the war, into any of the 


appropriate duty in the squadron, if the army |, enemy’s ports which you may occupy. With || 
oficer commanding does not wish their services on || this exeeption, all United States vessels and mer- | 


land. : : ; 
The establishment of port regulations is a sub- | 


| 
| 


chandise must be allowed by the local authorities 
of the ports of which you take possession, to come | 


ject over which it is deemed by the President most || and go free of duty; but on foreign vessels and 
appropriate that the naval commander shall exer- | goods, reasonable duties may be imposed, collect- 


cise jurisdiction. 


You will establish these, and |, ed, and disposed of by the local authorities, under 


communicate them to the military commander, |) your general superintendence. 


who will carry them into effect so far as his codper- | 


. . i 
ation may be necessary, suggesting for your con- | 


sideration modifications or alterations. 
The regulation of the import trade is also con- 


fided to you. The conditions under which vessels |) ) ' | 
of our own citizens and of neutrals may be admit- || for otherwise operating against Mexico. 


ed into ports of the enemy in your possession, 
will be prescribed by you, subject to the instruc- | 


| 
} | 


| 
| 


\ 
| 


A military force has been directed by the Secre- 
tary of War to proceed to the western coast of 
California, for the purpose of coéperation with the | 
navy in taking possession of, and holding, the | 


>? 


ports and positions which have been specified, and 


A detachment of these troops, consisting of a | 
company of artillery, under command of Captain 


tions heretofore given. To aid you, copies of in- || Tompkins, has sailed in the United States ship | 


structions to the collectors in the United States, || 


from the ‘Treasury Department, on the same sub- 
ject, are enclosed. On cargoes of neutrals import- 
ed into such ports, you may impose moderate du- 


} 


| may reach the coast over Santa Pé. 


Lexington. A regiment of volunteers, under Colo- 
nel Stevenson, will soon sail from New York; and 
a body of troops, under Brigadier General Kearny, 
Copies of so | 


ties, not greater in amount than those collected in || much of the instructions to Captain ‘Tompkins | 


the ports of the United States. The collection of | 
these duties will be made by civil officers, to be | 


appointed, and subject to the same rules as other |) 
persons charged with civil daties in the country. |! 


These appointments. will be made by the military | 
oficers in consultation with you. 

The President directs me to impress most earn- 
estly on the naval officers, as it is impressed on 
those of the army, the importance of harmony in 
the performance of their delicate duties, while co- | 
operating. They are arms of one body, and will, 
I doubt not, vie with each other in showing which | 
can render the most efficient aid to the other in the | 
execution of common orders, and in sustaining the | 
nauonal honor, which is confided to both. 

You will make your communications to the de- 
partment as frequent as possible. 

The great distance at which your command is 
placed, and the impossibility of maintaining a fre- 
quent or regular communication with you, neces- | 
sarily induce the department to leave much of the | 
details of your operations to your discretion. The 
confident belief is entertained, that, with the gen- 
tral outline given in the instructions, you will pur- 
sue a course which will make the enemy sensible 
of our power to inflict on them the othe of war, 
while it will secure to the United States, if a defini- 
live treaty of peace shall give us California, a popu- 
lation impressed with our justice, grateful for our 
clemency, and prepared to love our institutions, 
and honor our ag. 

On your being relieved in the command of the 
squadron, you will hand your instructions to the 
olicer relieving you. 

am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
OHN Y. MASON. 
Com. R. F. Srocxron, 


Commanding U. 8. naval forces on the 
Wat saan of Mice, 


17, 1846: 
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Navy Department, 


of mmopoRe: The United States bei sche state 


war by the action of Mexico, it is desired, by 


‘he prosecution of ‘hostilities, to-haaten-the return: 











| 





and General Kearny as relate to objects requiring | 
coéperation, are herewith enclosed. 
By article 6, of the General Regulations of the | 
Army, edition of 1825, which is held by the War |! 
Department to be still in force, and of which I 


| enclose you a copy, your commission places you, |! 


in point of precedence, on occasions of ceremony, |! 
or upon meetings for consultation, in the class of || 
major-general; but no officer of the army or navy, || 
whatever may be his rank, can assume any direct || 
command, independent of consent, over an officer || 
of the other service, excepting only when land || 
forces are especially embarked in vessels-of-war to 
do the duty of marines. 
The President expects and requires, however, 
the most cordial and effectual codperation between || 
the officers of the two services, in taking posses- | 
sion of, and holding, the ports and positions of the || 
enemy which are designated in the instructions to | 
either or both branches of the service, and will 
hold any commander of either branch to a strict | 
na wen none for any failure to preserve harmony || 
and secure the objects proposed. 
The land forces which have been, or will be, || 


sent to the Pacific, may be dependent upon the || 
vessels of your squadron for transportation from 
one point to another, and for shelter and protec- | 
tion in case of being compelled to abandon posi- | 
tions on the coast. It may be necessary also to | 
furnish transportation for their supplies, or to fur- || 

| 

| 


| 
i 
| 


nish the supplies themselves, by the vessels under | 
your direction. 1} 
In all such cases, you will furnish all the assist- | 
ance-in your power, which will not interfere with || 
objects that in your opinion are of greater import- || 
ance. 
You will (taking care, however, to advise with | 
any land officer of high rank—say, of the rank of 
brigadier general, who may be at hand) make the | 
necessary regulations for the posts that may be 
occupied. 
Having provided for the full possession of Upper 
California, the next point of importance is: the 
Gulf'of California: From the best. judgment I 
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nds on & knowledge of circumstances in which || of peace, and to secure it on advantageous condi- | ean form, you should take possession of the port 
trons. i 


of Guymas. The progress of our arms will prob- 
ably be such, that, in conjunction with land 
forces, you will be able to hold possession of Guy- 
mas, and so to reduce all the country north of it 
on the gulf, 

As to the ports south of it, especially Mazatlan 
and Acapuleo, it is not possible to give you special 
instructions. Generally, you will take possession 
of, or blockade, according to your best judgment, 
all Mexican ports, as fer as your means allow, 
but south of Guymas, if the provinces rise up 
against the central government, and manifest 
friendship toward the United States, you may, ac- 
cording to your discretion, enter into a temporary 
agreement of neutrality. But this must be done 
only on condition that our ships have free access 
to their ports, and equal commercial rights with 
those of other nations; that you are allowed to 
take in water and fuel; to purchase supplies; to go 
to and from shore without obstruction, as in time 
of peace; and that the provinces which are thus 
neutral shall absolutely abstain from contributing 
towards the continuance of@e war by the central 
government of Mexico against the United States, 

Generally, you will exercise the rights of a bel- 
ligerant, and bear in mind that the greater advan- 
tages you obtain, the more speedy and the more 
advantageous will be the peace. 

Should Commodore Biddle be in the Pacific, off 
the shores of Mexico, at the time you arrive there, 
you will report yourself to him; and, as long as 
he remains off the coast of Mexico, you will act 
under his direction, in concert with him, commu- 
nicating to him these instructions. 

The Savannah, the Warren, and the Levant, 
ought soon to return. If you hear of peace be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, you will at 


' once send them home. 


If war continues, you will send them home 
singly or in company, at the earliest day they can 
be spared. The Savannah will go to New York, 
and the Warren and Levant to Norfolk. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
GEORGE BANCROFT. 
Com. W. B. Suusrick, 
Ippointed to command the U. S. 
naval forces in the Pacifie Ocean. 





THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. R. GIDDINGS, 
OF OHIO, 
In rue Hovse or Represenrartives, 
December 15, 1846. 


On the Resolution to refer so much of the Presi- 
dent’s Message as relates to the Mexican war, 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Mr. GIDDINGS said he wouid avail himself 6f 


| this opportunity to say a few words in relation to 


that portion of the message which isnow under 
consideration. 

When we met in this Hall (said he) in Decem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and forty-four, our count 


| was at peace with the whole world. Our agricul- 
tural, our manufacturing, and our commercial in- 


terests, were in a state of unusual prosperity. The 


circulating medium of the nation was actively em- 
\| _ in the legitimate business of the country. 


ndustry, in all its departments, yielded to the 


| laborer a satisfactory compensation; and prosper- 


ity and contentment prevailed throughout the land. 
Unfortunately an inordinate desire for territorial 


| aggrandizement had. seized upon one of our great 


political parties. It was op by the other with 
much zeal and ability. ey foretold this war as 
a consequence of the annexation of Texas, and 
pointed out the present circumstances of our coun- 
try with almost as much precision as the pen of 
the historian can now record them. These pre- 


| dictions, however, were disregarded; and in the 


short — of two years we find ourselves involved 
in a bloody and expensive war, with a large na- 
tional debt already accumulated, and by the mes- 
sage before us pro to be increased more than 
twenty million dollars at the tsession, That 
debt is to. rest like.an incubus upon us and upon 
our children in coming . 


Sir, we-have been hurried from a state of peace. 
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and prosperity, to our present condition, by that 
policy which through all past time has proven 
fatal to every popular Government that has adopt- 
ed it. No man who consults the past history of 
our race, and calmly views our present condition, 
can doubt, that this policy of territorial aggran- 


ernment. Had we remained satisfied with our 
territory as it was two years since, this war, with 
its vast debt, its thousands of human victims, its 
bloodshed, its crimes, and its disgrace, would 
have been avoided. Let the President fill his 
annual messages with arguments endeavoring to 
cast the odium of this war on Mexico; let him 
and his Cabinet do all in their power to excuse 
themselves, or to extenuate their own conduct; 
still every intelligent man in the nation must be 
fully conscious that the annexation of ‘Texas has 
involved us in this war; and the country and the 
civilized world will hold the advocates of that 
nieasure responsible for all the crimes, the misery, 
and suffering, which have resulted from it, or 
which shall hereafter result from it. This war 
has become the subj of inquiry and discussion 
throughout the country. It is the absorbing topic 
in our social circles, in stage-coaches, in railroad 
cars, and in steamboats; in our pulpits and reli- 
gious meetings; in our political conventions, our 
State Legislatures; in Congress, and in the Execu- 
tive Cabinet. It is discussed in the United States, 
in Mexico, and in Europe. 

The people of the nation are demanding of the 
Executive a statement of the objects of this war. 
What are the ulterior designs of the Government 
in its prosecution? Why are the people to be 
taxed to an indefinite amount for the support of 
an army oceupied in carrying bloodshed and suf- 
fering to the heart of a sister republic? What 
good are we, or the country, or posterity, to derive 
from this vast expenditure of blood and treasure 
on Mexican soil? What great and transcendent 
advantage is the human family to receive from the 
slaughter of our Mexican brethren, or from the 
death of our sons, our brothers, and friends, who 
fall by the sword, or by disease in that pestilen- 
tial climate? The public mind demands categori- 
cal answers to these interrogatories, but the Ex- 
ecutive has evaded them all. He returns for 
answer, in substance, that those who speak their 
honest sentiments in regard to this war, ** lend aid 
and comfort to the enemy,” and are therefore guilty 
of moral treason. 

This undignified attack upon the freedom of 
speech must call forth an indignant rebuke from 
every friend of popular rights. It is at war with 
the first principles of a free Government. 
unprecedented in the history of this nation. It 


can find no sanction, except in the despotisms of | 


a darker age. It will meet with encouragement 
only from tyrants or usurpers; and will be quietly 
submitted to by none but the miserable sycophants 
of licentious power. But I leave this part of the 
message in the hands of the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Winturop,] who has 
already done justice to it. 

On looking over the message, the reader is at 
once struck with its defensive character. No per- 
son can read it-without being conscious that the 
author felt the pressure of public sentiment, and 
was endeavoring to avoid public disapprobation. 
Indeed, had he been arraigned before the Senate 
on arucles of impeachment, I think his defence 
would have embraced the leading features of this 
message. I should have expected the same sophis- 
try and misrepresentation which characterize the 
communication now before us. It is mortifying 
to me, as an American citizen, to be compelled to 
use such language in reference to the message of 
the Chief Magistrate of our nation. But milder 
terms would not do justice to its contradictions, 
or its perversions of truth. And the attempt, on 
the part of the President, to stifle debate in this 
Hall, by declaring all to be traitors who oppose 
this war, demands of us an unrestrained expression 
of our honest sentiments. 

I wish, however, at this time, to call the atten- 
tion of the House and of the country to that para- 
graph in which he says: 

« Phe existing war with Mexico was neither desired nor 
provoked by the United States. On the contrary, all honorable 


means were resorted to toavertit. After years of endurance 
of aggravated and unredressed wrongs on our part, Mexico, in 


violation of solemn treaty stipulations, and of every prin- 


APPENDIX TO TH 


It is | 


| 
| 
| ‘with a very large force of the enemy, and 
| 


; 5! || and ascertain if it be correct. 
dizement must result in the overthrow of this Gov- || that no hostilities had taken 


" Syanastaseapssoenensngetlipdeoasategsieeaahdannapeiepeunpenmennennaemeneeneeeeinnte 
| ciple of justice recognised by civilized nations, commenced 


| hostilities ; and thus, by her own act, forced the war upon 
j us.?? 


| This is an important assertion, and if founded 
on truth, shows us engaged in a defensive war; we 

| should, therefore, compare it with established facts, 
We are all satisfied 
lace up to the time 
that our army left Corpus Christi and advanced to 
the Rio Grande. General Taylor, in his reports 
to the War Department, mentions no act of hos- 
tility on the part of Mexico until the 23d April 
last. He had, before that time, taken possession 
of ** Brasos Santiago,’? where the Mexicans had 
established, and long maintained, a custom-house, 
at which our citizens had paid duties on all mer- 
chandise landed there up to the very day that our 
troops took possession of it and drove the Mexi- 
cans from it. With his army General Taylor en- 

_ tered a country settled by Mexicans, where none 


but Mexican laws had ever been observed, and | 


| whose peopis had ever lived under the protection 
of the Mexican Government, to which they had 
always yielded a willing and patriotic support. 


They fled with their families at the approach of | 


our army, who took possession of their fields and 
occupied their dwellings. General Taylor erected 
a battery, and mounted his cannon in such a po- 
sition as to command the city of Matamoros. On 
the 6th of April, 1846, he wrote the Adjutant 
General as follows: **On our side, a battery for 
‘ four 18-pounders will be completed, and the guns 
‘ placed in battery to-day. These guns bear directly 
‘upon the public square of Matamoros, and within 
‘good range for demolishing the town.”? Yet the 
President assures us that the ** war was not pro- 
voked” by the United States. 

On the 15th April General Taylor informed the 
department, by letter, that ‘* no hostile movement had 
been made by the Mexicans.’ In the same letter 
he says, “1 considered the letter of General Am- 
‘ pudia sufficient to warrant me in blocking up the 
: Rio Grande, and stopping all supplies for Mata- 
‘moros.’’ Now, sir, | have no hesitation in say- 
ing, there is not a civilized nation upon earth that 
would not have regarded these acts of our army, if 
done towards them, not merely as provoking war, 
butas actual war. The next letter of General’ id 
bears date April 23, 1846, in which he says: ‘ With 
‘a view to check the depredations of small parties 
‘of Mexicans on this side of the river, Lieuten- 
ants Dobbin, 3d infantry, and Porter, of the 4th 
infantry, were authorized by me 4 few days since 
to scour the country for some miles, with a select 
party of men, and CAPTURE or DESTROY any such 
parties as they might meet. It appears that they 
separated, and that Lieutenant Porter, at the head 
‘of his own detachment, surprised a Mexican camp, 
‘drove away the men, and took possession of their 
‘ horses.’’ ‘This was, 1 believe, the first hostile 
meeting of the military forces of the two Govern- 
ments. 

The President says Mexico ‘‘ commenced hos- 
tilities.”” General ‘Taylor says, that by his order 
* Lieutenant Porter surprised a Mexican camp, 

‘ drove away the men, and took possession of their 

‘horses.” I think no man will doubt that these 

acts of our troops were hostile acts. Yet we have 
\in this same letter of General ‘Taylor the official 
| declaration,*that ‘* notwithstanding the alternative 
_of war presented by General Ampudia, no hostile 
| movement had yet been made by his force.”?” Now, 
does General Taylor tell truth? If so, the Presi- 
| dent’s assertion must be untrue, and those who 
| confide in its accuracy will be deceived. 

On the 26th April, General Taylor again writes: 
‘*T regret to report, that a party of dragoons sent 
‘out by me on the 24th instant to watch the course 
‘of the river above on this bank, became engaged 

ler a 
'*short affair, in which some sixteen were killed 
'*and wounded, appear to have been surrounded 
'*and compelled to surrender.” He further adds: 
| ** Hostilities may now be considered as commenced.”’ 
For thus attacking a superior force of Mexicans 
| without orders, we are informed that Captain 
Thornton, who commanded the dragoons, was 
/ arrested and tried by a court-martial; and the 


a ae Oe Om 


| record of that proceeding may now be found in the 


| War Department. Thus it appears, most conclu. 
| Sively, that the assertions of the President, that 
‘| ** the war was not the Uniled States,” 
and that “ Mexico commenced hostilities,’ are un- 
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founded and'Untrue. Sir, I feel that the du 
exposing these misrepresentations of the Exee 

tive is unpleasant, but it is nevertheless im * 
| tive. aa 

In order to sustain his important assertions th 

Executive enters upon a most extraordinary ay ? 
ment to show that the ‘* Rio Grande”’ jg be = 
western boundary of Texas. But before | proceed 
to expose the sophistry of that argument, and «) 
further misrepresentation of facts connected with 
it, 1 will call the attention of the House to th 
geographical situation of the country, and to - 
location of the settlements “ between the a 
and the Rio Grande.” At Corpus Christi hae 
on the west side of the mouth of the Nueces is 
_ settlement and a Texan custom-house. As rie 
ascend that river, you find within its immediate 
valley occasional settlements; and although the 
original line between Texas and Coahuila was es. 
tablished upon the river Aransas, being some for; 
miles east of this valley, yet the people on i. 
Nueces united in the Texan revolt, and were asgo. 
ciated with those of Texas in forming their Goy. 
ernment. It may therefore be said that Texas 
extended her conquests so far as to include these 
settlements on the Nueces. Proceeding west of 
this valley, you enter a barren desert of at least q 
hundred miles in width, on which there is no hy. 
man habitation. Leaving this desert, and descend- 
ing into the valley of the Rio Grande, you come 
to the Mexican settlements. Immediately on the 
| coast, and some miles east of the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, is the post of ‘* Brasos Santiago,” at 
which there was a Mexican custom-hotise and set- 
tlement; and, as you ascend the river, for more 
than a thousand miles, you find plantations, towns, 
villages, and cities, composed of persons born 
under Mexican laws, and who have always lent a 
willing and unfaltering support to that Govern- 
ment. These settlements compose a part of four 
Mexican States: Tamaulipas lies upon the Gulf, 
and formerly extended across the Nueces to the 
| Aransas; but, as before stated, the settlements in 
| the valley of the Nueces united with Texas, and 
therefore her present eastern boundary may be 
said to be on the desert heretofore described. As- 
cending the Rio Grande, you pass from Tamauli- 
- into Coahuila, then Chihuahua, and then into 
ew Mexico—*‘ Santa Fé,”’ the capital of the last 
named State, being situated some t irty miles east 
| of the Rio Grande, which the President represents 
as the western boundary of Texas. I must pass 
over some of the arguments of the President, used 
to establish the Rio Grande as the boundary of 
Texas. They have been so often refuted, that I 
should trespass too far upon the patience of the 
House were I to occupy time in exposing their 
fallacy; still the President seems to think that rep- 
etition will give them the force of truth. The pre- 
tence set up, that we had title to the whole country 
east of the Rio Grande prior to our treaty with 
Spain in 1819, by which we released all claim to 
it, can have no possible bearing upon the bounda- 
ries of Texas, which were defined by legislative act 
in 1834: By the treaty with Spain, we surrendered 
to her all claim to the territory west of the Sabine; 
and she released all claim to her territory east of 
that river, including Florida. Now, if that treaty 
be valid, then we have no possible claim to any 
— of the country west of the Sabine. If it 
_be void, then Spain has a just title to Florida 
The argument is too absurd for serious refutation, 
yet it is brought forward for some purpose. 

But the President, speaking of the Rio Grande, 
says: 

a The republic of Texas always claimed this river as her 
Western boundary, and in her treaty made with Santa Ana, 
in May, 1836, he recognised it as such.”’ 

Gentlemen should understand that the RePpuBLic 
of Texas did not exist until she declared her inde- 
pendence; prior to that time it was the department 
of Texas. When, therefore, the President says, 
‘‘the republic of Texas always claimed this river 
as her western boundary,” he means merel 
it has been so claimed since the republic of 
has existed, that is, since 1836. I will not 
him with an intention to deceive his readers 7 Bc 

or 


y of 








exas 


use of such age.’ As to the treaty with 

Ana, I only wish to say, that any 

compact may be called a treaty, whether made 
between indivi or ments. It is in this 
view of lang that the President speaks of the 
agreement with Santa Ana as a treaty. It was 
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a personal undertaking of his own. He 
gid not profess to act for the Mexican people, or 
for the Government of Mexico. In consideration 
that he should be liberated, and sent to Mexico in 
» Government ship, he undertook to use his in- 
fuence with his Government to obtain an acknow- 


merely 


jedgment of the independence of Texas, with the | 


Rio Grande as its boundary. The compact was 
never observed by Texas herself. General Lamar, 


her President, declared it void, and no individual | 


of either of those Governments, so far as | am in- 
formed, ever regarded it as in any respect bind- 
ing upon Mexico. But it is now seized upon by 
the President, and, by a course of sophistical rea- 
soning, used to give color to the claim of Texas 
over the country east of the Rio Grande. 

It is clear to the view of every man, that Texas 
must have acquired her title (if she had any) to the 
territory, in the valley of the Rio Grande, either 
by trealy or by conquest. She had no other mode 
of obtaining it. 


by conquest. Yet the President, in this message, 
aitempts to show, by circumlocution and sophis- 
try, what he dare not assert in direct terms. 
‘Thus, he goes on to say: 
“ By the constitution which Texas adopted in March, 


| 


| troops when sent there ? 


Neither the President nor his | 


friends dare come to the point and assert that || tablished a custom-house at “ Corpus Christi,’ on 


Texas ever held it, or even claimed it by treaty or | 


1835, sepatorial and representative districts were organized, 


extending west ofthe Nueces.” 


True, her senatorial and representative districts | 


did extend ** west of the Nueces,” so far as to include 


the settlements situated on its banks and in the | 


valley of that stream. But did he intend to have 
the American people understand that they extend- 

"ed across the desert to the Rio Grande? If so, he 
must have intended to deceive them by making 
them believe what he dare not assert. He says 
further: 


«“ The Congress of Texas, on the 19th of December, 1836, 
yassed ‘ay act to define the boundaries of the republic of 
Nexans,’ in which they declared the Rio Grande, from its 
mouth to its source, to be their boundary, and by the said 
act they extended their ‘ civil and political jurisdiction’ over 
the country up to that boundary.” 


Yes, they declared ‘‘ the Rio Grande from its 
mouth to its source their boundary;” the Mexican 
post and custom-house at Brazos Santiago, and all 


the Mexican settlements, towns, and villages, on — 


the east side of that river, with the city of ‘* Santa 
Fé,”’ all, on paper, were declared to be within the 
republic of Texas. 
by said act’’ they extended their civil and political 


jurisdiction over the country up to that boundary. | 


lt was done “by said act,” and not otherwise. It 
was not done by treaty, nor by force of arms. It 
was printed on paper, and that was the only mode 
in which Texas ever extended her jurisdiction 
over the Mexicans in the valley of the Rio Grande. 
She never sent an officer west of the desert to serve 
ere or to collect taxes, or to execute Texan 
aw 


And the President adds, ‘‘and | 
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| laws; and such had been the case, not merely for 

| nine years, but from the first existence of the Mexi- 

can Government without interrupuon. But the | 

President continues: 
** She organized and defined the limits of counties extend- 


ing to the Rio Grande. She established courts of justice, 
and extended her judicial system over the territory.”’ 


It is true, that on paper she defined the Rio 
Grande as the limits of her counties. But did she 
ever maintain her jurisdiction? Did she enforce 
her laws in the valley of that river? Did she in- 
| dict, arraign, or punish, those who shot down her 
Did any Mexican ever 
take the oath of allegiance to Texas? Did any 
Texan officer ever venture to arrest a man in that 
valley, or even to go there? Her judicial system 
was extended over that territory on paper, but not 
by Texan arms. He adds: 

“ She established a cnstoin-house, and collected duties, 
and also post offices and post roads in it.” 


I remarked some time since that Texas had es- |; 


the west bank of the Nueces. That is conclusive 
evidence that she held actual possession of that 
part of the country. And so is the maintenance of a 
custom-house by the Mexicans at ‘* Point Isabel,”’ 
and another at Taos, east of Santa Fé, conclusive 
evidence that Mexico held possession of those parts 
of the country. And if Mexico,in atime of peace, | 
had sent troops, and taken possession of the cus- | 
tom-house at Corpus Christi, it would have been a | 
hostileact. It would have been an actof war. So, 
on the other hand, for the President to send a mili- || 


at ** Point Isabel’? was a hostileact. It constituted | 
actual war. 

The President goes on with the same specious 
misrepresentations of facts to say, that ‘* ‘Texas 
made grants of land west of the Nueces;’’ that 
**a Senator and Representative in the ‘l’exan Con- 
gress resided west of the Nueces,’’&c. To all 
which I will only answer, that so far as they rep- 
resent the jurisdiction of Texas to have extended 
over the people in the valley of the Nueces, and 
east of the desert, they may be true. But if un- 
derstood as saying that'l'exas ever exercised actual 

| jurisdiction over any portion of the people west of 
the desert, in the valley of the Rio Grande, then | 
are they unfounded and untrue. Sir, I repeat that 
| Texas could have obtained title to the country in || 
| the valley of the Rio Grande only by treaty or by || 
|, conquest. It being occupied by Mexican settle- 
ments, there never was and never will be any other 
| mode in which Texas or the United States can ob- , 
tain title to it. No man pretends that Texas ever || 
held or claimed it by treaty. 

It therefore follows, that she must have held it || 
by conquest, or she had no title to it whatever. | 
The President dared not say, in definite language, || 
that Texas had conquered it. The historical in- | 


. When she sent her troops there for the | formation of the country would instantly have de- 


purposes of conquest, every man was killed or clared such an assertion untrue. 
captured, or driven back across the desert. Yet, | President in this Hall will dare hazard his reputa- 
the Executive evidently intended that the people | tion fer truth by putting forth such a declaration. | 
should understand from this sophistry, that the They will rely upon sophistry, upon specious cir- | 
the western boundary of | ake I 


Rio Grande was reall 


Texas, and that she had asserted and actually 


maintained her jurisdiction over the people living | rely upon the popular credulity, and not upon the 


in the valley of that stream. He dared not make 


such an assertion in plain and direct language. No | 
friend of his on this floor has ever dared, or ever | 


will dare, to make such an assertion. It would 
rain the character of any man for veracity who 
should hazard such a declaration. Yet we see 
such undignified sophistication sent forth to the 


people by the Executive of the nation to induce | 


them to believe what he dare not declare. But we 
have still more argument of the same character. 
He says: . 

“During a period of more than nine years, which inter- 
vened between the adoption of her constitution and her 
aunexation as one of the States of our Union, Texas as- 
serted and exercised many acts of sovereignty and jurisdic 
tion over the territory and inhahitants west of the Nueces.” 


Yes, she served process and collected taxes on 
the west bank of the Nueces. Perhaps she punished 
crimes committed there by people who acknowl- 


edged her jurisdiction. But no such act was done ! 
undred miles of the Mexicans in the 


within a 
valley of the Rio Grande. 
Among them, property 


was protected, crimes | vince us that Texas is, in truth, bounded b 


No friend of the 1 


| 
| 


cution, and misrepresentation, 


They can- | 
not be brought to any definite point. 


They will 


| intelligence of the people. Time must demonstrate 
the success or failure of the experiment. 
old saying, that ** Truth is always consistent with 
| itself,”” And we may, with equal propriety, say, 
| that Falsehood is always opposed to Truth. So 
| with this message; its important points are in direct 
| conflict. Weare all aware that ‘‘ Santa Fé,’’ the || 
capital of New Mexico, is some thirty miles east |, 
_of the Rio Grande. Now, if the pretences of | 
the President be true, that Texas is bounded on || 
that river, ‘‘ froa its mouth to ils sowrce,’’ the city || 
of “* Santa Fé’’ is within the jurisdiction of Texas, | 
overned and controlled by Texan laws. But the || 
' President, m the latter part of the message, while 
speaking of the army, and desiring to blazon forth 
the since of our conquests, says: | 
“The privations of long marches through the enemy’s | 
| country, and through a wilderness, have been borne without 


{) amurmur. By —_ movewents the province of New Mexi- 
| co, with Santa Fé, its capital, has been captured without 
: tbhoodshed.” 





| 


Thus, after a Jong and tedious argument to con- 
the 


punished, and the people governed by Mexican '' Rio Grande ; that she had extended her jurisdic- 


| cluded “Santa Fé.”’ 


| on his right, from Tennessee, [Mr. presets 


It is an || - 


| say, that this admission of the 
; s¢y vew 
| Grande according to its former limits, is a surren- 
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tion to that river; that her laws were in force over 
the whole territory east of it, he comes out, and 
distincly admits that the department of “* New 
Mexico”’ extends far on this side of that river; 
that **Santa Fé,’’ situated thirty miles east of it, 
is, in truth, the capital of one of the Mexican Slates; 
aid, of course, that itis not, and never was, in- 
cluded within the bounds of Texas. Instead of 
submitting to Texan laws, he declares it to have 
been ‘conquered by our army.”’ And he informs us 
thai the commander of our army there has ‘estab- 
lished a civil government over the people of that 
State. Now, these two portions of the message 
are in direct conflict with each other, They can- 
not both be true. One of them must, of necessity, 
be entirely unfounded. And I would soles 
ask, which are the people to receive as true, and which 
ave they todiscard as unirue? For the purpose of 
justifying himself in sending our troops to the 
**Rio Grande,’’ and commencing hostilities there, 
he declares ‘Santa Fé” to be in Texas. But, in 
order to show the conquests of our army, he de- 


| clares it to be the capital of one of the departments 


of Mexico. Now, a contradiction so palpable, and 


| at the same time so important, would have done no 


credit to the merest tyro of a county court. Still, 
here it is, in the presidential message, sent forth to 
the people, and to the world. My colleague [Mr. 
Scnencx] the other day extorted from a distin- 
guished friend of the President on this floor the 
admission, that he never believed that Texas in- 
The admission concedes the 
fallacy of the whole argument of the President in 
regard to the boundary of Texas. [Mr. Puris- 


| Bury, of Texas, said he had made no such admis- 


sion.} Mr. G. replied: I did not allude to the 
member from Texas, I referred to the gentleman 
3ut 
I will now inquire of the member from Texas 
whether *‘Santa Fé’? be in truth the capital of 
“New Mexico,’’ as asserted in the latter part of 
the message? Or is it in the boundaries of Texas, 


| as asserted in the fore part of that document? Sir, 


on which horn of the dilemma will the gentleman 
place the President? If the gentleman from Texas 
refuses to answer my interrogatory, | call on any 


| personal or political friend of the Executive to 


answer this plain and simple question. 


If any 


| member will do me and the country the favor to 
answer it, I will gladly yield the floor for that 


papers and I now pause fora reply. __ 
{Here Mr. G. having paused for some time, and 


, no member rising, resumed; 


Mr. Chairman: The President has many able 
and warm friends on this floor; but no one steps 
forth to extricate him from this attitude in which 
he has placed himself. Sir, ‘tout of his own mouth 
is he condemned.”’ He has himself placed the evi- 
dence of bis misrepresentation on the records of 
the nation. It will go into the archives of the Goy- 
ernment, and will descend to posterity, a perpetual 
proof of the weakness and wickedness of this Ad- 
ministration. It is a humiliating duty thus to 
expose the uncandid arguments and assertions of 
the Executive; but a due regard to the cause of 


| truth, devetion to the principles of immutable jus- 
| tice, demand a faithful examination of this very 
| extraordinary document; and | only regret that the 
‘duty has not falled upon one more able to do it 


justice. 

Before I leave this part of the subject I wish to 
resident, that 
Mexico” extends this side of the Rio 


der of the whole argument that Texas is bounded 
by that river. The President defines the bounda- 
ry to be **the Rio Grande frem its mouth to iis 


|| source.’’? But, by admitting thai ** New Mexico” 


still includes ‘Santa Fé,” he admits that the line 
of Texas extends no farther west than she has 
carried her conquests and maintained and enforced 
her laws. That is the correct rule of international 
law, and it applies to Tamaulipas as -well as to 
New Mexico—to “Brazos Santiago”’ ss wel] as 
| to “Santa Fé.” The President mits, indeed he 
| says expressly, that our army has conquered ‘* San- 

ta Fé.” He says so, for the reason that Mexican 

laws ever had been and continued to be in force 
| there, and Mexican officers commanded them up 
to the time that our troops arrived and took con- 
| trol of the country. Such was precisely the state 
| of facts in relation to “Brasoe Santiago,” at ‘Fort 
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trown,’’ and through the whole valley of the 
‘Rio Grande.’’ The custom-house at * Point 
jsabel’’ wos in the care and under the control of 
Mexican officers, and had been from the day of its 
establishment; aml the people there were govern- 
ed by Mexican laws, and yielded obedience to the 
Mexican Government, ap to the ume of General 
‘Taylor's arrival, precisely as they did at **Santa 
Fé,’’ up to the arrival of General Kearny. ‘Point 
Ixabel,”’ and that portion of the State of Tamau- 
lipas which lies between the Rio Grande and the 
desert, was coptured by General Taylor, precisely 
as New Mexico and “Santa Fé” were captured 
by General Kearny, The only distinction in the 
two cases is, that one was invaded and captured in 
a time of peace, und the other ina time of war. 
Another feature of this messave is the general 
representation that this war is defensive on our 
pert. But here again the President has recourse 
to vague sophistry. He does not inform us what 
portion «if our territory was invaded, or threatened 
with invasion. Who,-sir, of all the people of these 
United States ever dreamed themseives in danger 
of Mexican violence? Why, sir, in a time of pro- 
found peace, our army, by order of the President, 
eft Corpus Christi, and, crossing the desert, pro- 
cceded more than a hundred miles beyond the 
farthest limits of Texas and of Texan laws, and 
entering upon territory, which had ever bees in the 
possession of Mexico, they seized upon the cus- 
tomn-houge at * Point Isabel,’’ blockaded the Rio 
Grande, erected a fortification, and mounted can- 
now, so as to command Matamoros, surprised their 
military encampment, drove away the men, and 
took possession of their horses; and, finally, our 
dragoons charged upon their infantry, be fore the 
Mexicans fired a gun. And now the Executive 
represents this aga defensive war. Our army has 
crossed the Rio Grande, taken Matamoros, Ca- 
margo, Monterey, Saltillo, ‘Tabasco, Tampico, 
Santa Fé, and the whole of California. We have 
penetrated to the very heart of Mexico. We have 
stormed their strong fortresses, bombarded their 
cities, and involved defenceless women, helpless 
children, and decrepid age, in scenes of human 
butchery, and now profess that we are acting in 
defence of our own people. What estimate must 
the author of this message have placed upon the 
intelligence of this body, and of the nation, when 
he penned this message? Such absurdities defy 
nrgument, 
gut the President complains that Mexico long 
since seized the property of our citizens, for whieh they 
Suiled to make compensation, ag vecably to treaty stipu- 
lations. Much of the message is oceupied in call- 
ing the attention of the country to these wrongs. 
It is undoubtedly true, that some of our citizens, 
residing in Mexico during their revolutions, were 
unlawfully deprived of their property. But it is 
equally true, that those difficulties were subse- 
quently adjusted by treaty, and Mexico agreed to 
pay us the amount of loss sustained. The three 
first instalments were paid according to stipulation; 
but, like our repudiating States, she was unable to 
meet all of her pecuniary engagements. Now, all 
we have to complain of is, her failure to pay over 
the money as she had agreed. ‘The wrongs and 
injuries committed upon our people had been ar- 
ranged, They were merged in the treaty of amity 
and friendship, by which all past injuries were 
mutually forgiven. Had Mexico observed the 
treaty, we could not have complained; having bro- 
ken it, Our complaint, and only legitimate com- 
plaint, is on account of such breach. That breach 
consists In not paying the money at the time stipu- 
lated. For that, we have no more cause of war 
than England had against Pennsylvania, or Hlinois, 
or Arkansas, or Mississippi, for not paying their 
debts. But I deny that the failure of a Govern- 
ment ta meet its pecuniary obligations is good cause 
for shooting her soldiers and butchering her people, 
Surely, we should be the last nation in the world 
to put forth this doctrine of the President. But 
Mexico was exerting herself to meet her engage- 
ments, up to the very time of our commencing hos- 
tilities. Not so with some of our repudiating States. 
‘They deny all moral ebligations to pay. There is, 
therefore, more cause for murdering the people of 
those States, than we have to destroy those of 
Mexico. 
But, sir, what is the amount of money thus due 
to our people, for the recovery of which the Presi- 
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! 
dent represents this war to have been commenced 


and carried on? I believe it is less than three mil- 
lions of dollars. We have already expended more 
than thirty millions in this war; and, by this mes- || 
sage, we are asked to appropriate twenty more. 
This vast expenditure is said to have been made 
with a view to extort three millions from Mexico. 
sut this fifty millions is but a part of the pecuniary 
loss which the nation must suffer. The time of 
every man engaged in this war is lost, yea, worse 
than lost. The amount of injury to our commerce, 
and to the business of the country, by diverting | 
the circulating medium from its legitimate chan- 
nels, cannot be estimated. But the whole pecu- 
niary damage constitutes but a small portion of our 
real loss. The effect which this war is destined 
to exert npon the morals of our people, is far more 
to be deplored than its effect upen property. Again: 
llow can we estimate the anguish and suffering of 
our sick and wounded and dying soldiers? How 
shall we compute their agony and despair? Go, 
count the graves of those whose lives have been 
sacrificed to recover this three million of dollars. 
Then number the widows and the orphans, and 
ascertain their griefs, their poverty, their disap- 
pointed hopes and blighted expectations. Add 
these to the whole loss and suffering which this 
war has brought upon out land. Then proceed to 
Mexico; form a catalogue of the crimes committed 
there by our troops, and ascertain the amount of 
pecuniary, physical, and mental suffering, inflicted 
upon her people. Find the sum total, and com- 
pare it with the three millions of dollars for which 
we are contending; strike the balance, and then 
judge of the policy and humanity of this war, and 
of those who sustain it. 

But, sir, the Executive never assigned the non- {| 
payment of this money as a eause of war unul |) 
after hostilities were commenced. Our troops had | 
invaded Mexico. The battles of ‘ Palo Alto” 
and * Resaca de la Palma” had been fought before 
this reason for commencing the war appears to 
have been discovered, It did not, therefore, oper- 
ate to bring on the war. [It was an after-thought, 
subsequently brought forth to justify it. But here, 
again, the different parts of the message do not 
sustain each other. In the forepart of that docu- 
ment the author says, ** Mexico commenced hostili- 
ties,”’ and, in the latter part, he goes into a long 
argument to show that we had good cause for com- 
mencing the war, and tacitly admits that we did, 
in fact, commence it. But I have only time to 
touch upon some of the interesting points of the 
message. | have no opportunity, under this hour 
rule, to go into detail. 

I have stated the amount of moneys already ex- 
pended, and now asked, for carrying on this war. 
‘The President avows his intentron to hold the ter- 
ritory which we have conquered until Mexico 
shall repay us this expenditure. We heave waged 
an unnecessary and unjust war upon a weak and 
defenceless republic. We have squandered untold | 
millions in its prosecution; and now the President 
expresses his intention to rob Mexico of her ter- | 
ritory, unless she repays the money we have so 
profusely spent. This we all know she can never 
do. The avowal, therefore, amounts to a declara- | 
tion of the President’s intention to render it a war | 
of conquest. Indeed, we have abundant evidence 
of such intention. 

During the darker ages, and among savage na- 
tions, such a war might have been tolerated; but it 
will surely be condemned by all Christian nations | 
of the nineteenth century. Such a war is opposed 
to the sentiment of the age in which we live. Sir, I 
would as soon lend my vote to commence a system I 
of national robbery or piracy, as I would support a 
war commenced for the evident purpose of wrest- | 
ing from a neighboring Government a portion of | 
her territory. But how much Mexican territory || 
does the President think it will require to indem- || 
nify us for our expenditure? How much land will || 
he demand for the two thousand American citizens | 
whose lives have been sacrificed in this war? 

Again, sir, is the President and his friends con- || 
scious that the public lands in the slave States || 
have never paid the expenses of surveying and | 
selling them? They have cost us forty millions 
of dollars more than we have been able to sell them 
for. Every acre has been an expense tous. Near! 
the entire profits arising from the sale of lands in 
the free States has been expended to supply the |! 
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| be the case with those acquired in Mexico, The 


| the expense. 
| it for the supporters of this war to determine wy 
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| time rest on him. 


| he required at his hands. 
bility I will take no share. 
‘all its forms, 1 ever have, and ever shall, put forth 
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expense of those in the slave States. Such will 
more territory we get there the greater will Le the 
loss. A standing army must be maintained be 
hold the people in subjection to our haws. Wi) 
the expenses of the lands and maintenance of a), 
army. burdens will be incurred, that are to sit |ikp 


| an ineubus upon the nation for coming generations 


And the more territory we get the greater will be 
Under these circumstances, | Jeaye 


; Fre ; € upon 
the amount of territory it will require to satisfy us 


_ for the money we have paid out for its support, 


But, sir, this is an Executive war. [t was com. 
menced by his orders. He direeted our army to 
leave ** Corpus Christi,”? to enter the Mexican 
settlements, and to take a position upon the “ Rio 
Grande,”’ without advising with Congress. [twas 
under his orders that the battles of ** Palo Alto’? 
and “Resaca de la Palma” were fought. The 
hkumented Ringgold, and those who. fell with him 


in those sanguinary conflicts, together with those 
| who bled at Fort Brown, were victims to his unhal- 


lowed ambition. For their loss he is responsible 
at the bar of public sentiment. Before the people 
of this nation I charge him with their murder, 


| The imprecations of those who were there rendered 
| widows, and of those made orphans, and of those 


who were there rendered childless, must in coming 
And in the day of final retribu- 
tion the blood of our slaughtered countrymen will 
In that dread responsi- 

Against this war, in 


my humble, bat my earnest efforts. 

A few days since, a political friend of the Presi- 
dent, in debate on this floor, complained that the 
religious sentiment of the nation had been invoked 
against this war. Sir, every principle of our holy 
religion comes in conflict with this war. Whit, 
sir, will you talk to Christians about sending an 


‘army to invade a neighboring nation? To shoot 
_ down our brethren of Mexico upon their own soil? 


To storm their fortifications, to cannonade theiy 
cities, to involve whole families, consisting of all 
ages and of both sexes, in those revolting scenes 
of blood and slaughter, which were witnessed at 
Monterey and at Tabasco? Can we expect Chris- 
tians to remain silent while reading the dark list of 


| damning crimes which have been committed upon 


a weak and distracted people, by those armed ruf- 
fians and murderers who have been commissioned 
by this Government to make war upon our fellow 
beings on the other side of the Rio Grande? If 
we credit the intelligence we receive from the 
army, (and I am informed of no reason why we 
should doubt it,) defenceless females are violated, 
and unarmed peasants are shot down like brutes. 
Whose blood does not curdle in his veins, when 
reading such accounts as have lately been sent 
forth from our army? We have probably ail 
noticed the account lately published where the fe- 
males of a family were insulted and abused by 
those belonging to the army. During the night 
one of the offenders, a Texan officer, was assassi- 
nated, and in the morning his body was discovered. 
The “Texan Rafigers’’ were said to have gone 
forth, and to have shot and murdered from eighty to 


one hundred unarmed and innocent peasants, in re- 


venge for the death of their guilty comrade. These 
murderers, these worse than murderers, are paid 


| by the freemen of this nation. They are sent there 
/ by our President under pretence of maintaining 


our national honor, while they thus disgrace hu- 
manity. Is it expected that the religious sensi- 
bilities of our people will slumber in silence, while 
our nation thus “reeks with crimes which smell to 
Heaven?’ Will the President and his supporiers 
smother the religious feelings of the nation? Will 
they silence the voice of those whose vocation 18 
to proclaim ‘peace on earth and good will to men? 

It appears to me that moral darkness has spread 
over our land, or these thi would not have 
passed by so silently. I regret to say that the 
clergy have not spoken on this subject as becomes 
the “ministers of the gospel of peace"? The history 
of the world shows that national crimes have ever 
been followed by national judgments. This Gov- 
ernment has hurried to premature graves, without 
any just cause, at least four thousand human be- 
ings, who had committed no crime; neither had 
they offended us, or our Government. Many 
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thousands in this Government and in Mexico have 
peen clad in mourning, and afflicted with the loss 
of husbands, brothers, and sons. And can we 
hope to escape the penalty so manifestly due for 
our national crimes? Do we expect that the im- 
mutable law of justice will be suspended or repeal- ~ 
ed, in order that our nation may pass unpunished? 
Sir, | would earnestly invoke every preacher of the | 
gospel, every professor of our holy religion, every | 
jover of his country, to put forth his utmost influ- 
ence to stop this tide of crime, of physical and 
moral death, now rolling over Mexico. 
But a most interesting question is soon to be pre- | 
sented to the members of this body. Wee shall in | 
afew days be called on to provide the means for 
carrying on this war; to authorize the sending of | 
more troops to that Mexican golgotha, and to ap- | 
propriate the money of our people to continue the 
ecnmes and murders now committed there. Sir, 1 | 
speak for myself and for my constituents, when I | 
say, that no earthly power will induce me to vote | 
away the life of a single soldier to carry on this | 
attempt to subjugate Mexico, by butchering her | 
people. No, sir; were I to do it, my people would, 
in my opinion, immediately call on me to resign 
my seat here, that it may be filled by one who 
would use his efforts to lustrate them from the 
onilt of this unholy war. Lam aware that many 
of my political friends voted for the appropriations 
demanded at the last session. That vote was 
given under peculiar circumstances. We were 
not allowed time to compare views, or to discuss 
the propriety of the measure. Our troops were | 
said to be surrounded by the Mexican forces, and 
liable to be cut off. I therefore can easily see why || 
gentlemen should then differ in opinions on the | 
subject. But we are now Pa under different | 
circumstances. Our army having conquered one 
city after another, and one State after another, is 
now in the interior of Mexico, holding possession 
of her towns and States. We know that itisa 
war of conquest, commencgd and carried on for 
the purpose of dismembering Mexico. Now, with 
all these facts before me, were I to vote for the 
appropriation of men and money to continue this 
wicked and murderous war, and to carry out these 
designs, I feel before Heaven that I should make | 
myself a party to it. I feel that IT should become || 
involved in the crimes and bloodshed of those we || 
send there. That act must be done by others, if 
done at all. I dare not participate init. I am | 
aware that some who view the war as I do, urge 
that as the nation is now engaged in it, we ought 
to help to carry it forward by voting supplies of | 
men and money. Ido not see the force of the | 
argument. If it be in facta wicked and unjust | 
war, it follows, that the longer it is carried on the |, 
greater will be the wickedness and the injustice of | 
those who continue it. But it is said that to press | 
the war with vigor will be the shortest Wands of | 
obtaining a just and honorable peace. If the war || 
be unjust and dishonorable, I am wholly unable | 
to discover how a vigorous prosecution of it, and 
a consequent increase of injustice and wrong, can, | 
in the nature of things, be right or proper. On> 
the contrary, every pang we inflict, every life we 
sacrifice in this miserable war, must increase our | 
guilt, and consequently our disgrace. There is 
but one way for the friends of our country and of | 
humanity to do; that is, to use our efforts to stop 
the war, to withdraw our army from Mexican | 
territory, and to tender to her honorable terms of || 
peace. If then she rejects our offer, and assails | 
us, there will be but one voice and one mind on || 
the subject of defending our country. I am aware | 
that it is said by some that the war is popular. 1. 
know that to be an error, so far as concerns north- 
ern Ohio, and such portions of other States as I | 
have travelled in since this war has existed. Its | 
advocates are few, and they are daily becoming | 
less. The people can find no possible reason why | 
their moral purity should be sacrificed by its | 
crimes, or their pecuniary interests to its support. | 
hey can see no good cause why a debt should be || 
contracted that shall rest upon their children, and | 
perhaps upon their children’s children. That this || 
feeling has taken deep hold of the public mind, is 
shown by the result of the late elections. That || 


feeling is destined to extend and spread, until those || — them ; we have endeavored to enslave and oppress | 


who brought this war upon us shall be driven from 
the high places of the nation, But it is said that | 


' 


| faithful discharge of my conscience and my duty. 


, 


he Mexican War—Mr. Giddings. 
quests we have made. I reply, those conquests 
are robberies, and the sooner they are given up 
the better for our country. When, in 1776, such 
an argument was advanced in the House of Com- 
mons, in regard to the war then waged against our 
colonies by Great Britain, Mr. Fox said: 

*'The noble lord who moved the amendment said that we 
were in the dilemma of conquering or abandoning America. 
If we are reduced to that, I am for abandoning America.” 

I§ sir, am for abandoning Mexico at once. Let 
our troops be withdrawn immediately, and let 
peace be made. But the President informs the 
nation, that the war will be pressed until Mexico 
shall yield to ourdemands! Mr. Burke, inanswer 
to a similar remark respecting the war against us 
in 1776, in the House of Commons, said: 

* You simply tell the colonists to lay down their arms, 
and then you will do just as you please, Could the most 
ernel conqueror say less? Had you conquered the devil 
himself in hell, could you be Jess liberal? No.” 

I would change the language, and inquire, could 
the devil himself offer more revolting terms? Be- 
lieve you that Mexico will treat with us at the 
point of the bayonet? Are eight millions of free- 
men thuseasily lashed into submission? Sir, were 
I a Mexican, as I am an American, I would never 
yield while a foreign soldier remained upon the 
soil of my country. But I am admouished that 
my brief hour is nearly exhausted. I wish to say 
to our Whig friends, that the course and conduct 
which I have prescribed for myself in regard to 
this war has the high sanction of the Whigs in 
the British Parliament, when that nation waged an 
unjust war against ourselves. 
ited no timid policy, no faltering in the course 
which they thought duty required thein to pursue. 
I will give some extracts from the debates in both 
Houses of Parliament during the war, and should 


I ever write out my remarks, | may furnish more | 


than I now have time to read.* 
On the 14th May, 1777, Mr. Burke, in the House 
of Commons, declared that— 


* He was, and ever would be, ready to supporta just war, | 


whether against subjects or alien enemies; but where jus 
tice, or a color of justice, was wanting, he should ever be 
the first to oppose it.” 


Mr. Wilkes said: 


7 call the war with our brethren in America an unjust, 
felonious war. * * * * * J assert that it is a mur- 
derous war, because it is an effort to deprive men of their 
lives, for standing up in the just cause of the defence of their 
property and their clear rights. 
derous war with respect to many of our fellow-subjects of 
this island; for every man, either of the army or navy, who 
has been sent by Government to America, and fallen a vie- 
tim in this unnatural and unjust contest, has, ia my opinion, 
been murdered by the Administration, and his blood lies at 
their door. Such a war, I fear, sir, will draw down the ven- 
geance of Heaven upon this devoted kingdom.”? 


*In the debate in the House of Lords on the address of 
thanks, in October, 1797, atter the battle of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill, the Duke of Grafton said : 

“T pledge myself to your lordships and my country, that 
if necessity should require it, and my health not otherwise 
permit it, [ mean to come down to this House in a litter, in 


order to express my full and hearty disapprobation of the | 


measures now pursuing, and, as T understand from the noble 
lords in office, meant to be pursued. 1 do protest, that if 
my brother or dearest friend were to be affected by the vote 
I mean to give this evening, I cannot possibly resist the 
Were I 
to lose my fortune and every other thing I esteem, were I 


| to be reduced to beggary itself, the strong conviction and 


compulsion at once operating on my mind and couscience 
would not permit me to take any other part on the present 
oceasion than that [ now mean to adopt.” 


In the Lords, May 28, 1777, Lord Chatham brought for- 
ward a motion to put a stop to American hostilities, and 
said: 

‘We have tried for unconditional submission ; try what 
can be gained by unconditional redress. We are the aggres- 
sors. We have invaded them. 
much as the Spanish armada invaded England. = * 

* e ° " . . * In the sportsman’s 
phrase, when you have found yourself at fault, you must 
try back. I shall, no doubt, hear it objected, ‘ Why should 
we submit or concede? Has America done anything on her 
part to induce us to agree to so Jarge a ground of concession ?? 
I will tell you, my lords, why I think you should. You have 
been the aggressors from the beginning. If, then, we are the 
aggressors, it is your lordships’ business to make the first 
overture. I say again, this country has been the aggressor. 
You have made descents upon their coasts; you have burnt 
their towns, plundered their country, made war upon the 
inhabitants, confiseated their property, proscribed and im- 
prisoned their persons. I do, therefore, affirm, that instead 
of exacting unconditional subinission from the colonies, 
we should grant them unconditional redress. We have 


. Upon this clear ground, instead of chastisement, they 
are entitled to redress. If I were an American, as I am an 
Englishman, while a foreign troop was landed in my country, 


They, sir, exhib- | 


It becomes no less a mur- | 


We have invaded them as | 
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In the House of Lords, November, 1777, the 
Duke of Richmond said: 


** Can we too soon put a stop to such a scene of carnage ? 
I know that what Iam going to say js not fashionable kin 
guage; but a time will come when every one of us nist 
wecount to God for his actions, and how can we jusiily 
causing 80 many innocent lives to be lost?” 


In the Commons, December 5, 1778, Mr. Hart- 
ley, the constant friend of America, brought for- 
ward a motion— 


_ © That it is unbecoming the wisdom and prudence of Par 
liament to pro-ecd any further in’ the support of this frait 
less, CXponsive, and destructive war, more especially with 
out any specific terms of accommodation declared.” 

Sir, these were the sentiments of the illustrious 
patriots of that age. They were under a mon- 
archy—we happily live ina republic. But they 
certainly spoke more fearlessly than we do. ‘They 
looked to the great principles of truth and justiee, 
and acted under their dictates. They felt no ap- 
prehensions of popular disapprobation for acting 
in favor of humanity. Upon this question of 
making appropriations to carry on the war against 
the cajonies, Mr. Fox, in the House of Commons, 
April 24, 1776, said : 

“To the resolutions he should give a flat negative, and 
that not because of any particular objection to the taxes pro 
posed, (although it might be « suticient grouud tor urging 
many,) but because he could not conscientiously agree to 
grant any money for so destructive, so ignoble a purpose, as 
the carrying on a War commenced unjustly, and supported 
with no other view than to the extirpation of freedom, and 
the vioiaiion of every social comfort. This he conceived to 
be the strict line of conduct to be observed by a member ot 
Parliament.”? 

* Colonel Barré followed, and adopted the phrase of Mr. 
Fox, giving his flat negative to the resolutions, as they were 
caleulated to tax the subject for an unjust purpose.’? 


These were the sentiments of the most distin- 
guished members of the British Parliament—of 
men whom we delight to honor. ‘They, sir, weve 
‘* Wies,’* and, by rigidly adhering to the dic- 
tates of justice, by their uniform opposition to the 
war, which they believed wrong and unjust, they 
secured the popular approbation, compelled the 
Tories, the advocates of that unjust war, to make 
peace with the colonies, and finally drove them 
trom power, and themselves assumed the control 
of the Government. The people ever have been, 
and ever will be, in favor of justice; and, although 
an humble member of this bi dy, I will reapectfalty 
suggest, that were the Whigs of °46 to follow the 
example of those in the British Parliament of "76, 
a like result would follow. Indeed, | could as 
soon doubt of my own existence, as lL could doubt 
my duty in regard to this war. Those who op- 
pose it, will stand justified and approved by the 
sentiment of this and of coming ages. It is impos- 
sible thata Christian people—a people who worship 
a God of justice—can uphold a rapacious war of 
conquest like this, and spend their money in 
spreading distress, devastation, and death among 
a neighboring people. 

I had intended to have noticed that part of the 
message which speaks of the annexation of Texas, 
but my time is too far spent to enter upon it. The 


*In the Lords, February 16, 1778, the Marquis of Rock- 

ingbam said: 

| He was determined to serve his country by making 

| peace at any rate.”’ 

|” In the Lords, Mareh 23, 1778, the Duke of Richmond 
brought forward a motion for the withdrawing the foices 
from America. 

In the Commons, November 27,1780, on a motion to thank 
Genera! Clinton and others for their military services in 
America, Mr. Wilkes said: 

“| think it my duty to oppose this motion, because in my 
idea every part of it conveys an approbation of the American 
war—a war unfounded in principle, and fatal in its conse - 
quences to this country. * * * Sir, I will not thank for 
victories Which only tend to protract a destructive war. * * 

| As exertions of valor and the wisdom of conduct which ina 
r good cause I warmly applaud. Thinkingas I do, I see more 
matter of grief than of triumph, of bewailing than thanks- 
giving, in this civil contest, and the — ot blood which 
has overflowed America. * * * I deeply lament that 
| the Justre of such splendid victories is obscured and dark- 
| ened by the want of a good cause, without which no war, in 
| the eye of truth and reason, before God or man, can be jus- 
titied.’?- 

| Mr. Fox said: 

‘|| He allowed the merits of the officers now in question, 
| but he made a distinction between thanks and praise. He 
| might admire their valor, but he could not separate the in- 
i tention from the action ; they were united in his mind.” 

| "Inthe House of Lords, October 3ist, the Duke of Grafton 
|| said: i 
|, _ *He pledged himself to the House and to the public, that 
| while he had a leg to stand on, he would come down day 
| after day to express the most marked abhorrence af thp 
| measures hitherto pursued, and meant to be adbered to in 


we must press the war or surrender up the con- |. I never would lay down my arms—never—never—never.”” .' reapect to America.”’ 
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objects of annexation, and the objects of this war, 
were frankly and truly stated by a distinguished 
gentleman from South Carolina, now before me, 
[Mr. Houmes.| While the resolutiorts of annexa- 
tion were before this Hlouse, John P. Hale (a name 
I Jove to repeat) offered an amendment providing 
that the western half of Texas should forever be 
free territory. The gentleman to whom IL allude 
made a speech, setting forth, in substance, the ne- 
cessity of extending our territory in order to make 
room for the extension of slavery. He stated that 
there were then three millions of slaves within our 
southern States; that they were increasing at the 
rate of four per cent. per annum, and that they 
would soon amount to twenty millions. He in- 
sisted that we must have all of Texas as slave ter- 
ritory; and that the southern man who should vote 
to make one-half of it free, would be either a knave 
or a fool. Sir, they must not only have all of 
Texas, but they intend to have all of Mexico as 
slave territory. 

Mr. Houmes said he had never used such Jan- 
guage, 

Mr. Gippines resumed. Should | write out my 
remarks, | wiil quote the gentleman as he was re- 
ported, 
the annexation of ‘Texas, ‘That, beyond all doubt, 
was for the extension of slavery. ‘his war has re- 
sulted from the annexation, so that the millions of 
money we have squandered, and the thousands of 
lives which we have sacrified in this war, are the 
consequence of our endeavors to extend slavery. 

Mr. G. was cut off from further remarks by the 
expiration of the hour. 

Nore.—In the Appendix to the Congressional 
Globe Mr. Houmes, of South Carolina, is report- 
ed to have said: 

“They had a black population which increased at the rate 
of four per cent. per annum. They possess d a territory 
which was limited in its extent, and which gentiomen were 
disposed te keep within the limits that now confined it. It 
the population of the United States had risen within the 
lifetime of the gentleman near him (Mr. Apams] from three 
millions to twenty millions, how tong would it take the 
black population of the South, which was now three mil 
lions, to experience a similar increase? And what, he a k 
ed, would be the condition of the whites, if, with a black 
population thus increasing, they must be pent up within their 


present limits, and enjoy no opportunity of enugration ? 
Had gentlemen duly considered tis? Would south, rn gen 


themen consent to divide Texas into two States, one sluve- | 


holding and one not—slavery to be admitted into the portion 
adjacent to the South, while free labor was confined to the 
portion which bord: red on Mexico? Would any southerner 
agree to this?) Would he cut off bis own egress, and fetter 
the energies of the slavcholding community? If any south, 
ern man assented to such a proposition he must either be a 
fool or a knave—a fool not to perceive the bearing, and a 
knave, if perceiving, he did not resist it. Let such a ter- 
minus be established on our southwe-tern border, and what 
must be their condition? Upon a soil that must eventually 
become exhausted with accumulating black population ; 
idle, because there were more hands than work; vicious, 
because idle and instructed by communications with the 
North, stimulated by doctrines leading to revolt and murder; 
who, in the scope of his mental vision, and in the widest 
stretch of his imagination, could figure to himselr a more 
awful calamity than would fall upon the South?” 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. S.GORDON, 
OF NEW YORK, 
in rur House or Representatives, 
Thursday, December 24, 1846. 


The Resolution to refer the President’s Message 
wo the various standing committees, being under 
consideration in Committee of the Whole— 
Mr. GORDON said: 

Mr. Cuairnman: | have obtained the floor at 
this stage of the debate, more to express opinions 
which | entertain than with a view to elaborate 
any argument upon the questions of international 
law which have been made in the course of the 
discussion. Before | proceed to the expression of 
these opinions, | will, in passing, pay my respects 
briefly to the opposite party in the House and in 
the country, We find the Whig party opposed 
to the war—to the prosecution of the war in which 
we are engaged with Mexico; their orators, and 
scribes, and leaders, here, and through the press, 
are denouncing the war upon our part as unjust 
and aggressive. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL. Will the gentleman 


allow me to make a single remark? I have always 


He undoubtedly spoke the true objects of || 


The Mexican’ Wer~Bir.Gotdon: 


considered myself the steadfast adherent of the 
Whig party; I speak my own sentiments—— 
Mr. GORDON. I cannot allow 
Mr. INGERSOLL, (continuing,) and I believe 
the sentiments of my friends, 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from 
New York give way? 
Mr. INGERSOLL, (still continuing his sen- 
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' How did the war begin? Was 


tence,) certainly of my constituents, when I say 


| the Whig party is not opposed to the prosecution 


of the war against Mexico. [Cries of ** Good.’’] 
Mr. GORDON. The gentleman is an honor- 
able exception to the general rule I have laid down. 
Mr. POLLOCK here interposed; but 
Mr. GORDON declined further to yield, and 
proceeded, 


I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that the Opposition 


party generally, on this floor and in the country, | 


are opposed to the prosecution of the war in which 
we are at this time engaged with Mexico, and 
those that are not in this category will, at the 
proper time, have a chance to define their position. 

We are engaged in a war with Mexico; our 
urmy is in the enemy’s country, winning battles 
and conquering provinces; our navy is at sea, 
blockading her ports and sweeping her commerce, 
if commerce she has, from the ocean. The atten- 


' tion of the Governments of Europe is directed to 


this war, their cabinets watching its progress, and 
speculating upon its results. 


{Mr. HUNT, of New York, here interposed, | 


and called the attention of the House to the fact 


| that one of the Whig members of the House, [Mr. 


Sanker, of Illinois,) who had been in Mexico 


| fighting the battles of his country, had just en- 
_ tered the Hall, and taken his seat. } 


Mr. GORDON continued: [ repeat, Mr. Chair- 


| man, to pay for this interruption, that our army is 


now in the enemy’s country, winning battles and 
conquering provinces; that our navy is at sea block- 
ading her ports, sweeping her commerce, if com- 
merce she has, from the ocean; that the attention 
of the Governments of the old world is now di- 
rected to the progress of this war, and the cabinets 
of all these Governments are speculating as to its 
results and consequences, not only upon the com- 
merce and business of the world, but upon the 
progress of free institutions among men; and in 
this stage of our foreign relations it is, that we have 


a pate in our country, represented on this floor, 
ee 


| denouncing it as aggressive on the part of the Uni- | 


10 are Opposing the prosecution of the war, and 


ted States. How happens it, Mr. Chairman, that 
in every war in which we have been engaged, from 


| the Revolution down, this party has always been 


found opposed to the war in which their country 


| was engaged for the time being; and, not only in 
every war, but in every unfriendly relation with | 
| foreign powers and the savage tribes? Our Gov- | 


/ ernment was blamed for the Creek war, for the | 


| party has always oceupied this position in such |) 


| we live, and with the progress it is making in the | 
, world, and that they would be glad to change it | 


_ ted States, but by Mexico. 


Seminole war, the Black Hawk war, for every In- | 


dian war we ever had; and was also blamed, in the 
midst of the din of arms, in every war in which 
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ee ; 
‘ ? it begun by Congress, who 
have the constitutional power to commence war? or as it 
begun by the Executive, usurping that power ?”? P 


This gentleman thinks it wholly unimportant 
how this war is prosecuted, or how it may result: 
it is a question of no sort of importance; ‘but it js 
to him a question of infinite importance how this 
war was begun—whether it was begun by the Pres;. 
dent of the United States usurping authority, or by 
the Congress of the United States, having power 
to declare war. Why, sir, I will answer the ge). 
tleman—it was begun by neither the Congress of 
the United States or the Executive of the United 
States, but it was begun by Mexico; and the gen- 
tleman hinself bears testimony before the world 
his recorded vote on the Journal of this House 
that such is the fact. , 

On the 13th May last, we passed a bili—a 
war-bill, in which it is declared that this war was 
begun by act of Mexico, and we voted supplies 
to prosecute the war thus begun by act of Mexico, 
Did not the gentleman vote for that bill, preamble 
and all? Certainly he did. Now this measure 
ynassed this House with only fourteen votes against 
it, and it passed the Senate almost unanimous|y— 
with but two votes against it; and this declaration 
went out from both Houses of Congress to the 
people and the world that this war was begun by 
Mexico. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I will not rest content with 
the fact that this declaration was made by an al- 
most unanimous vote of the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, to prove that this war was not begun 
by the President, or by the Congress of’ the Uni- 
Let us refer to facts, 
to the history of this case, to some of the promi- 
nent and leading facts which characterize this war, 
in proof of this position. Why, sir, the first act 
of war—whatever may have been the intention 
of Mexico towards declaring the war—the first 
overt act of war was the order issued on the 4th 
April, 1846, from the Government of Paredes to 
the Mexican forces of the Rio Grande, to attack 
the American forces in Texas wherever they could 
find them, by every means justified by war. Here 
is the first overt act of war that has come to my 
knowledge. 

It should be borne in mind that the American 
forces had advanced from Corpus Christi to the 
eastern bank of the Rio Grande; that they had 
special instructions to regard Mexico as at peace 
with the United States; to commence no act of hos- 
tility or aggression upon Mexico, and to disturb 
no Mexican settlement in Texas or elsewhere. 
With these instructions, under these orders, and 
with these intentions, the army of the United 
States, under command of General Taylor, occu- 

ied the eastern bank of the Rio Grande, opposite 

atamoros. On the 4th April, in pursuance of a 
pre-declared determination, these orders of attack 
were issued by the Government of Mexico; and 
on the first of May, 1846, some hundred and fifty 


Mexicans, ata place called Fort Walker, slaughter- 


we have been engaged with a civilized power. And | 
I ask, how it is, and why it is, that the Opposition | 


a conjucture of the foreign relations and foreign 
affairs of the country? 
ding reason at the bottom of all this, or else it 
would not always be so; and I can ascribe it to no 
other motive in the world than this, that they are 
dissatisfied with the free Government under which 


for something more despotic and similar to those 
Governments with which, from time to time, we 
have been engaged, and on whose side they have 
always been found when we were thus engaged in 
hostilities. For Lean hardly ascribe it to any politi- 
cal game which is being played off always on such 
occasions; for if it is a game of politics, why there 
would be just about as much credit in playing that 
game as there would be in gentlemen’s playing 
cards on Sunday. They will find it a losing game. 
But enough of this. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Davis] 
— the following language in his speech the other 

ay: 


“This question has two aspects. In relation to its for- 


eign aspect it is a question of no interest to the people of | 
the United States. The question which arises to infinity in | 


importance, and in comparison with which the war with 
Mexico bas not ene hundredth part the importance, is this, 


There must be some abi- || . ) a { 
_ on its return from its depét of stores at Point Isa- 
| bel to the fort opposite Matamoros, and the battle 


ed some ten Texan rangers, spilled American blood 
on American soil; and [ have no doubt that this was 
done in pursuance of military orders issued by the 
commander in the Mexican service; and on the 8th 
of May the army of General Taylor was attacked 


'| of Palo Alto ensued; and again on the 9th of May, 


thé part of the United States to en j 
with Mexico, but every sacrifice, consistent with 


the battle of Resaca de la Palma was fought—the 
American forces being attacked by the Mexican 
forces. 

Here, sir, is the beginning of the war; the war 
is begua, the battle is in, and Mexico has drawn 


the sword, and thrown away the scabbard, and 
refuses to treat for peace. 
these facts—these overt acts of war staring the 
| gentleman in the face—he gets up here in the Ame- 


And yet, with all 


rican Congress, before the world, and asks, “Who 
commenced this war—the President of the Uni- 


ted States or the Congress of the United States?” 


when he knows, or ought to know, and the 
world knows, that there was no disposition on 
in war 


national honor, had been made to live on terms 
of good neighborhood with this adjacent Pow- 
er. It is true that the President had anticipated 
these attacks, perhaps not precisely in the form 
and at the time when they were made, but he 
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was forewarned that attacks would be made, 
that war would be commenced; and the army of 
General Taylor was ordered to advance from Cor- 
us Christi to opposite Matamoros, to within | 
striking distance of the enemy’s forces, and to 
watch the movements of the enemy. Thus the at- 
tack was made, the war begun—begun by Mexico 
by crossing the boundary of Texas and attacking 
the American forces upon soil that was not occu- 
pied by Mexican forces or by Mexican settle- 
ments, but was in the occupation of the American 
army, and up to the time of the occupation of it 
by the American army, was vacant territory, 
claimed by Texas and within the bounds of Texas. | 

Our Government was not bound to wait an at- 
tack. Threatened, as she was, by this unfriendly 
Power, she had the undoubted right to invade the 
indisputable er of the enemy, and strike the 
first blow, and still be justified by the laws of na- 
tions; but our Government preferred a more pa- 
cific course—preferred to let our forces remain at 
home within our own borders—forces concentra- 
ted near the confines of the two countries, far dis- 
tant from the seat of Government in the United 
States, and barely sufficient to repel any attack 
which might with any probability be made by the | 
Mexican forces near the Rio Grande. Blameable 
indeed would the Executive have been, and fear- 
ful his accountability, had he not taken those pre- 
cautionary measures timely and wisely, as the se- 
quel showed they were. 

But, sir, further to illustrate the point, who 
begun the war with Mexico, it is necessary to go 
back to examine the grounds and the causes of 
this war, thus begun, I say, by Mexico herself. 

Mr. Chairman, from the battle of San Jacinto 
down to the annexation of Texas to the United 
States, Texas claimed to the Rio Grande, and, on 
the other hand, Mexico claimed to the Sabine. 
Texas was acknowledged independent by several 
of the Governments of Europe and by the United 
States; and during these nine years Texas claimed 
to the eastern bank of the Rio Grande as her west- 
ern DOnneNy and Mexico made no other claim 
than up to the Sabine, as the boundary between 
Texas and the United States. 
of boundary and of independence on the part of | 
Texas, and this claim of territory on the part of 
Mexico to the Sabine, the independence of Texas | 
was recognised not only by the United States, but 
the other Powers to whom I have alluded. This 
was the position of affairs when Texas was an- 
nexed to the United States. Before annexation, 
and while it was in progress, Mexico declared that | 
the annexation of Texas to the United States would 
be regarded by that Government as casus belli; and 
that war wen be waged while there was a man 
in Mexico capable of resisting what she denounced 
as an aggression and arobbery. Mexico has never 
put that war on any other ground than that of the 
annexation of Texas. She had declared before- | 
hand, that if Texas was annexed she would wage | 
war for the reconquest of that province. Well, 
Texas was annexed, and we find these orders— | 
we find the Minister for Foreign Affairs of Mexico | 
saying to our Minister, before orders were issued, | 
that the annexation of Texas would be regarded as 
a cause of war, and that war would ensue. And 
on the 4th April, 1846, in pursuance of this decla- 
ration and predetermination on the part of Mexico 
to have a war with the United States on account | 
of the annexation of Texas, these orders to attack || 
the American forces by every means justified by | 
war, were issued by the Mexican Government; || 
and these battles I have mentioned ensued, and | 


were a consequence of these orders. 
Now, Mr. 


Under this claim || 
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their Government in this war, whether that oppo- 
sition be right or wrong; and then they under- 
take to find out some cause of war other than that 
which Mexico herself alleged as the cause, and 
upon which she grounded hostilities. And what 
is it? What do they seek, what have they found, 
in order to justify the charge, that the war, on the 
vart of the United States, is aggressive and unjust ? 

hy, they say that the territory between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande was not a part of 
Texas proper, that it was Mexican territory, and 
that the President of the United States, by order- 
ing the forces of this Government to occupy a posi- 
tion beyond the Nueces, or at least on the banks 
of the Rio Grande, made a hostile incursion upon 
the territory of Mexico, and that that was the 
cause of the war. Why, Mexico must be under 
many obligations to the Opposition party in this 
country for discovering a cause of war that had 
not occurred to herself! But, sir, at the time the 
Mexican Government issued these orders of attack 
upon the American forces, the Mexican Govern- 
ment could not have known that the American 
forces had advanced from Corpus Christi to the 
Rio Grande. But this territory was claimed by 
Texas; it was claimed by the United States. 
Mexico never claimed the territory between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande other than that she 
claimed up to the Sabine, for the whole of Texas. 
Suppose this territory was disputed and disputa- 
ble, it was vacant territory, and, as disputable ter- 
ritory, was neutral territory, and we had as good 
a right to occupy that territory as Mexico herself. 
But I have no doubt on the-subject of title, and [ 
believe there is no discrepancy of opinion in the 
Democratic party in regard to where the true bound- 
ary of Texas is. The Whig party, however, are 
not agreed among themselves in regard to this ques- 
tion. During this very Congress, at the last ses- 


| sion, upon this floor, the venerable gentleman from 


Massachusetts, not now in his seat, [Mr. Apams,] 
declared, in a speech which he made upon this 
subject, that the Rio Grande opposite Matamoros 
was the western boundary of Texas; and it is 
claimed by many of that party, or admitted at 
least, thatthe Rio Grande was, and is, the western 
boundary of Texas. The utmost they can make 
out, therefore, is, that it was a case of disputable 
territory; and as such it was neutral territory, and 
we had as good a right to oceupy it as Mexico. 
Why, sir, what would have been thought of the 
American Government, or the British Government, 
if either had attacked the forces of the other in 
Oregon before the settlement of the boundary be- 


tween the United States and Great Britain in re- 


spect to the ‘disputed territory? We have had 
with Great Britain several questions of disputed 
boundary, and yet these Governments have con- 
trived to settle their disputes by negotiation and 
without resort to war; and when the forces of the 


| one occupied what was claimed to be the territory 


of the other, they did not fly to arms; they treated 
the disputed territory as neutral ground, and wait- 
ed the result of negotiation. Why did not Mexi- 
co do the same? She did not go to war, the fact 
is, on account of this territory, which, on the other 


' side, is claimed to be disputable territory, and 


which I deny. She never went to war on that 
ground, but she declared war, waged war, and 
began war against the United States, not because 


| the forces of General Taylor had occupied the ter- 


ritory between these rivers, but because Texas 
had annexed herself, with the consent of the Uni- 
ted States, as one of the States of this Union. 
Now, if the annexation of Texas had not been 


| claimed as cause of war by Mexico, then, for the 
| occupation of this territory, there never would have’ 


Government, the Cppomeen cones not condemn the | been any war between Mexico and the United 


war as unjust and aggressive on the part of the 


and I do not know buta majority of the Opposition— | 
voted for the annexation of Texas, and aided and | 
assisted in bringing that province into the Union 
as one of the States of the Union. To condemn 
the war, therefore, as aggressive, on the ground 
that annexation was a just cause of the war, would 
he to condemn themselves, and I believe that no 
one would stultify himself at this day by getting up 
and asserting before any community out of Mexico 
that the annexation of Texas was cause of war. | 
What then? Why, they must be in opposition to 





. | States. This war, then, was waged by Mexico on 
United States, on the ground that annexation was a i the ground, expressly, of the annexation of Texas; | 
just cause of war, because many of the Opposition— |! not of the disputed title of the territory between 


these two rivers. 


This being the fact, I ask what 
is to be done? 1lask the Opposition what they 

would have the Administration, the Democratic 
| rty, and the country, do in regard to this war? 


reat she will not; negotiate she has refused to; | 


to this day, that she would never return it to the 


| she has drawn the sword and declared, and declares 
| seabbard until the United States retire or are driven 


| back to the Sabine. Now, do they propose that 
our army comply with her terms, and we can- 


cel the bond of union between Texas and the Uni- 
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ted States and surrender herto Mexico? They com- 
plain about the prosecution of this war, and they 
want to know what we are to do with these con- 
quered provinces—what is the object of the war. 
I ask, then, what will you do? Mexico will not 
live in peace with us; she has gone to war because 
| we have annexed the territory of Texas as a State 
of this Union; we have got to defend the doings 
of this Government, to defend the annexation of 
Texas to the United States, or else surrender Tex- 
as to Mexico. Now, to march our army upon the 
banks of the Rio Grande, and not cross the river 
and invade the enemy’s territory, would make this 
an everlasting war. So long as you do not invade 
the enemy’s country and prosecute the war there, 
she will laugh at your arms, and will sneer at your 
poomeaees of the war; she will send over her 
yanditti to annoy and to injure us; our army must 
remain there until doomsday, and she be at no sort 
of expense to keep us in war, or in preparation for 
war. ‘The only means, then, to have peace with 
Mexico, is to prosecute the war in the enemy’s 
country, and let her, once for all, understand that 
Texas never can be reconquered and never will be. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wiv- 
THROP} the other day asked what the President 
intended to do with these provinces, which have 
heen conquered by ourarmy. He wanted to know 
what “the President’’ intended todo. Why, sir, 
I will tell him what the American people intend to 
do. The President intends to do nothing; he has 
no power to do anything; he can only prosecute 
the war that we have ordered him, as commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy, to prosecute, and 
have furnished him the means to prosecute. How 
these territories are to be disposed of, is nothing to 
the President of the United States. The gentle~ 
man ought to have known, without asking the 
question, that the President could not dispose of 
shane conquered territories; that he could not annex 
them; that he could not prevent their being annexed 
by the proper authorities of this country. But I 
will tell the gentleman what the people of the Uni- 
ted States mean to do: they mean to hold on to the 
Californias—they mean to conquer them, and make 
them a permanent acquisition to the United States. 
I assure the Opposition, that the American people, 
in due time, will take care of the Californias and 
_New Mexico; they never will belong to Mexico 
again. This is what the people of the United 
States mean todo, Now, I am for prosecuting 
this war; I believe the people are for prosecuting 
the war. I am for retaining, as a permanent acqui- 
sition, the provinces we have conquered or shall 
conquer, so far as we see fit, for an indemnity. I 
would not take them, because we have conquered 
them; but I would hold on to them, as a perma- 
nent acquisition, to pay what Mexico owes to the 
citizens of the United States, and to pay the ex- 
penses of a war foolishly, wickedly, and at, wo 
waged by this impudent Power against the United 
States. . 
This brings me, Mr. Chairman, to the consider- 
ation of another subject of immense importance, 
which, perhaps, is rather novel on this floor, but 
which is necessarily connected with the question 
and bound up in it, and may as well be broached at 
one time as another. The people of the United 
States, or a vast majority of the people of the Uni- 
ted States, are not only intently determined on the 
prosecution of this war, and the ent acquisi- 
tion of this territory, to indemnify for these expen- 
ditures and for these just demands against Mex- 
ico; but they mean to make it a FREE TERRITORY. 
Now, it is due to candor, that we meet each other 
face to face, and in the spirit of frankness and truth 
talk over this matter exactly as it is. I regret, for 
one, that this topic has been started in this debate 
thus early and prematurely, although, perhaps, it 
may be for the best. 1am not responsible for it. 
| The debate has been started in this House upon 
|| this question, and connected with this question 
|| never to be ae ted from it, by two honorable 
| gentlemen from the State of Tennessee—a slave- 
| holding State—one a Democrat (Mr. Stanton] 
and the other a Whig, (Mr. Genray.] At the 
| last session of this Congress, | vo@d for the Wil- 
mot amendment to the two-million bill. I would 
not have offered that amendment; but it being 
| offered, 1 would not avoid and dodge that vote; 
| but went for the amendment; and whenever the 
‘ question shall be presented to me, I stand ready to 
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face it and meet it, with al] the responsibility about 
it. J thought that amendment premature, because 
| could not see for myself how it could affeet any 
treaty that might be entered into between Mexico 
and the United States. ‘That was a matter among 
ourselves—a domestic, not a foreign question—a 
question with which foreign Powers had nothing 
todo. In the acquisition of this territory, if we 
shall ever treat for it with Mexico; if it shall ever 
he ceded to the United States by treaty, the ques- 
tion of the “peculiar institution’? of the South 
never can arise between that Government and this, 
or with any foreign Power on earth, [tis a ques- 
tion of our Own; It Is a question of domestic im- 
port, and Twill say here to be decided, by votes 
upon this floor; and if the South carry it by a ma- 
jority of votes, they shall have it in their own way, 
and we will live up to it as sacrediy as we live up 
to the compaet of the Constitution m regard to the 
subject, 

But the question is to be met. My opinion is, 
that the true time to meet it is, when the territo- 
rial laws are extended over this territory. ‘Then 
the discussion properly arises; then the question 
must come up, ltought then to come up, because, 
if at the time of extending territorial laws over it, 
we declare slavery shall not exist in that territory, 
but that it shall remain forever free, then undoubt- 
edly, when admitted into the Union as a State, it 
will come in as a free State, and slavery be forever 
excluded; but if, on the other hand, slavery is 
permitted to exist in the territory up to the time 
she knocks at our door and seeks to be admitted 
into the United States as a State of this Union, 
why the result will be precisely the same that it 
was in the case of Texas. Slavery existed in 
"Texas, and we could not take it without slavery. 
Rather than not have it come into the Union— 
rather than have it a dependency of Great Britain, 
or an independent inferior Power upon our border 
—we preferred to take her as she was, and never 
allow the abolitionists of the North to disturb the 
thing, but leave it to time and their own good 
judgment to determine when the matter shall be 
changed. When at the last session this House 
passed a bill extending our laws over Oregon, 
this provision was inserted in that bill; then was 
the time to do it. When we come to extend terri- 
torial laws over California, as we undoubtedly will 
in process of time, then will this provision be 
attempted to be inserted in those laws, and I have 
no doubt it will be carried. 

These are my opinions; and T again repeat, that 
the people of the United States, and the President 
of the United States, are determined to prosecute 
this war, with the utmost vigor, to an honorable 
termination; and they will contend and insist upon 
the Californias as a permanent acquisition of terri- 
tory to the United States, to be admitted as States 
of this Union whenever the time shall arrive, and 
the population and circumstances of the country 


shall justify. In voting appropriations to carry 
on this war, | would prefer that this question—this 
Wilmot amendment—should not be inserted, be- 
couse it appears to me to he premature, (yet that 
is but a private opinion of my own;) but if the 
amendment be moved, and | be called upon to 


vote, (and LT shall vote, for T certainly shall not 
lodge any question upon this floor,) TE will vote 
for it, hit or miss, sink or swim. I must, in defer- 


ence to the public sentiment of the North whence 
lt come, vote for it in every stage of legislation in 
which the question shall meet me fairly in the face. 
I do not believe, in justice tomy southern friends, 
that they desire to extend slavery over an inch of 
territory on this continent, or on this world, where 
it does not now exist. [| have been taught to be- 
lieve, and | do believe, that they regard it as an 
evil not easily to be got rid of; that it is an evil 
that exists in their bosom, without any euilt of 
their own. Ihave beea taught to believe, from 
the speeches of southern gentlemen, that this is 
the fact: slavery was introduced into this country 
when we were colonies; it was brought here with- 
out any fault of ours; and that they regard it 
as an evil that must be borne, because the time 
has not come wihen the country is to be rid of this 
foul blot and withering curse. I may be mistaken. 
it may be that they wish to extend this institution— 
not only te perpetuate it in the States where it exists, 
but to extend it indefinitely to territory now free, 
hereatier to be acquired, and added to this Union. 


The Mexican War—Mr. Woodward. 


I do not believe it; and Iam inclined to think that 
a majority of the people of the South this day—if 
their opinions were candidly told on the subject— 
would be in favor of making California and New 
Mexico—ay, the whole of the Mexican territory— 
free and independent as the North itself. And it 
is for their interest to have it so: they miscalculate 
their own interest if they think otherwise. ‘The 
North will protect them in the day and hour of 
trial and trouble: so would these free States of the 
South—of California, New Mexico, &e. The 
world may tarn upon the institution; the world 
may undertake to stir up the elements of discord; 
vet I say the freemen of the North will stand by 
the South and all her rights on this subject; the 
freemen of the North will not consent that any- 
thing shall disturb the relation of master and slave 
in the southern States. But I do believe the free- 
men of the North are equally determined they 
will not pay taxes and send soldiers to fight and 
conquer territory for indemnity justly due to this 
Government, for the purpose of establishing or ex- 
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State; and what harm has ever resulted to the latter 


from the contact—a free State with a slave State > 
Again: let us go a little further west: there we 


_have Ohio, where are found, I believe, the most 


tending this institution thither: and the sooner this | 


question is met the better. 
question has been raised at all; but I have yet to 
learn that the southern gentlemen on this floor, 
when this proviso shall be offered, whether to a bill 
establishing territorial laws or an appropriation 
bill for the purchase of territory, will be found 
voting with the Whigs against the one or the 

‘other, because of this proviso that the territory 
shall be free territory. 

Now, I have it in my power to prove, and if 
time permit, | will prove, that the Whigs on this 
floor, or Some of the leading Whigs, are opposed 
to the prosecution of the war and the conquest of 
California, because it is to be a free State and free 
territory. That is the ground of opposition to this 
war on the part of some of the Whigs at least; and 
in proof of this I will read from the speech of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Gentry,] one of 
the most eloquent, one of the oldest members on 
this floor, and known throughout the United States 
as a prominent and leading Whig. He says: 

* The President was going to conquer a vast region of 
country, larger than all the old thyrt ‘en States, and add it to 
this Union. Did anv man know what he had intended to 
do with the two millions of dollars he had asked the House 
to appropriate for contingent expenses? A good Democrat 
had moved a celebrated resolution on that ocension prohibit- 
ing the purchase of any territory with the money, unless 
slavery was to be excluded from it. Surely, the people 


must be mad, if they shut their eyes to the bearing of such || 
aresolution. They were bound to anticipatethe dangers 


which threatened them, and to call the people to the rescue. 
Their dearest interests were about to be put in peril by fools 
and traitors. Would the Northern States consent that 
slavery should be established in these new provinces? Cer- 
tainly not. Then we were to have at the extreme Southa 
cordon of free States, What would the present South say 
to that?” 


Here is a direct appeal toa the South, on the | 


sround that the freemen of the North—the free 
States of the North—will not consent to this being 
slave territory; and ominous of that, and prophetic 
of that, he says, was the vote of a good Democrat 
who offered the amendment to the ¢2,000,000 bill 
prohibiting slavery in whatever territory may be 
acquired in this direction. And then, what is to be 
** nut in peril by fools and traitors??? What is the 
creat danger, the great evil, the great ground of this 
appeal to the South? Why, that the northern 
States would not consent that slavery should be 
established, and that we were to have at the ex- 
treme South a cordon of free States! IT want it to 
go home to the North—to good Whigs in the North 
| —that it is a Whig policy in the opposition to the 
prosecution of this war, to defeat the acquisition 
of the Californias as a permanent addition to the 
United States, because they are to form a cordon 
of free States at the extreme South. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I tell the people of the North that I go 
for the acquisition of California; and so far as my 
vote, and my voice, and my opinions will go, it 
shall be free territory, erected into free States; not 
to destroy or interrupt the harmony of the slave 
States in the South, but for their own protection. 
The gentlemen dread Abolitionists on their sauth- 
ern borders. Why, they would be as harmless in 
the South as they are in the North. I would ask 
them if the good old State of Pennsylvania—the 
keystone of the arch, a free State where the Whigs, 
_ I believe, are all Abolitionists, and where there are 
| more Quakers than in any other State in the Union 


| —if that State does not border on Maryland, a slave 


Iam sorry that this | 


rabid Abolitionists in the known world, and this 
State borders on Kentucky, a slave State; and what 
harm has ever arisen to Kentucky from this con. 
tact—this juxtaposition? Why, none. The dap. 
ger is the other way; Ohio is injured by the neigh. 
borhood and connexion. In consequence of her 
abolition doctrines, she has absorbed the free 
negroes and the runaway slaves of Kentucky, and 
they are mixed up with her population, and Ohio 
is injured. Kentucky injured? No; Ohio is the 
receptacle of all her free negroes, her manumitted 
negroes, her runaway slaves; and they are a curse 
to any community—the less you have of them the 
better. And so it is the free States which are 
injured by contact with the slave States, and not 
the slave States with the free States. 

Mr. GORDON was here cut off by the eXxpira- 


tion of his hour. : 








THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. A. WOODWARD, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


In tue House or Represenrarives, 
December 10, 1846. 


The resolution of Mr. Garrett Davis, calling for 
the orders or instructions of the Presideut to the 
military and naval officers of the United States, 
in relation to the establishment of civil govern- 
ment in the conquered provinces of Mexico, be- 
ing before the House— 


Mr. WOODWARD said: 


Mr. Speaker: I regret very much that longer 
time was not afforded the House to examine and 
reflect upon the documents accompanying the Presi- 
dent’s Message, before we were called upon to ex- 

ress opinions and take action in reference to them. 
with debate had not been forced upon us ona 
mere resolution of inquiry, moved with a view to 
possess the House of the facts. But, in anticipa- 
tion of the facts, every member who desires to 
speak at all, is called to say now what he may have 
to say, whether affirmatively or negatively. 

In regard to the principles involved in the mat- 


‘ters of fact, sought to be obtained by these resolu- 


tions, apprehend much has been said on both 


sides of the question that cannot be sustained. 


The general subject requires to be considered 
under two distinct aspects—as raising a question, 
first, under the laws of nations; and, secondly, 
under the Constitution of the United States. 
Whatever rights we may possess in relation to 
the reduced provinces of Mexico, they exist not 
by virtue of the Constitution of the United States, 


| but by the laws of nations. These laws have no 


relation to local organization, but are indifferent to 


forms of government; being the same with refer- 


ence to every description of government, or domes- 


tic polity. Our Constitution, therefore, does not, 


ard could not, confer upon this Government, or 
any of its departments, any other international 
rights than such as every member of the family of 
nations may claim; nor dishurden us of any of the 


| duties and obligations which all other nations owe, 


the one tothe other. There is one great international 
constitution and code for us all. Let us consider, 


| for a moment, some of the rights and obligations 
springing from this code, involved in the first 
branch of our inquiry. 


And I must here dissent from certain proposi- 


tions laid down by my colleague (Mr. Ruerr] with 
‘so much emphasis, and discussed with so much 


zeal. Some of his grounds were correct; but 
others I cannot account for, except upon the sup- 
position of his having spoken impromptu, and 
without premeditation, as he appeared to do. . My 
colleague says that the authority of the President 
over the conquered states of Mexico is absolute 


_and unqualified: that he can do whatever seems 


| meet in his own eyes—cut off heads, if he chooses— 


1 
| 


and is responsible to no one for what he does, his 
authority being that of the sword; that we owe no 
obligations to a hostile nation; and that it is absurd 
to talk of the impeachability of the President for 
anything done to the enemy. He did not mean 
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that the President could do nothing morally wrang, 
but only that he was not legally responsible for 
anything he might choose to do. Now, sir, so far 
from it being true that we owe no obligations toa 
hostile nation, there is an entire system of obliga- 
tions we OW® to none else than anenemy. All 
those obligations which result from the Laws of 
war are binding on us only in a state of war; and 
these duties we are equally bound to respect and 
perform, as the duties incident to a state of peace; 
and we now owe all these to Mexico, and, T trust, 
will not fail to discharge them. It is not the Presi- 
dent or Captain Stockton, in particular, who owes 
these duties, but the whole people of the Union— 
ihe entire Government of the United States, in all 
its departments. In regard to the matter before 
us, every question arising under the laws of na- 
tons is a question between Governments—a ques- 
tion between sovereigns—and all the attendant 
responsibilities are their own responsibilities. And 
it is the solemn duty of all servants of the people, 
military as well as civil, to discharge those respon- 
sibilities of their country, and scrupulously to 
perform every duty intrusted to them, for the non- 
performance of which the country would have to 
answer before the bar of the public opinion of civ- 
ilized and enlightened nations. We are not yet 
the sovereigns of Mexico. She is still to us a for- 
eign sovereignty, and, as such, though in hostile 
relation to us, may claim at our hands every right 
incident to the laws ef war; claim of us, I say, and 
not the President, who has no discretion to say 
whether we shall discharge the duties thus incum- 
bent upon us, hor any liberty to violate any that 
may have been committed by him: as I think, 
upon investigation, it will be found he has not. 
The second aspect, however, in which we are 
to regard the general matter before the House, pre- 
sets a question under the Constitution of the 
United States, and with which the laws of nations 
have nothing to do, viz: Assuming our rights and 
duties in a state of war to be ascertained and 


agreed upor, how has our own Constitution dis- | 


tbuted these rights and duties among the depart- 
ments of Government at home? What portion has 
been allotted to this department? what to that? 
what to the other? And on this point I promise 
my remarks shall be brief and condensed. 

The Constitution has carefully drawn the dis- 
lunction between mere hostilities and war, and 
made them two separate and distinct things. And 
in relation to them, it has, by distinct and separate 
provisions, created two distinct and separate pow- 
ers, and conferred these several powers upon two 
distinct and separate departments of the Govern- 
ment—the Legislative and the Executive. 
power intrusted to the Executive is, to employ the 
military arm of the Union in repulsive and defen- 


sive war; to practise hostilities; to make battle, in 


order to repel or prevent invasion; and this power 
the Executive exerts, under the Constitution, in 
his co6rdinate capacity, and independently of Con- 
gress. "I'he other and greater power, to create the 
regular legal state and relation of war as between 
sovereigns, with all its legal effects and conse- 
quences, both as regards the hostile nation and all 
other nations, the Constitution has jealously com- 
mitted to the hands of the Congress; and upon con- 
siderations of the greatest possible moment. The 
power intrusted to the President of the United 
States (and, by-the-by, every Governor of a State 


has a similar power) is a provisional power, which | 


he may and even must exercise upon emergencies, 
unt! competent authority shall declare war. But 


when that paramount power has spoken, all Execu- | 


tive powerceases. ‘The President has nothing todo 
with the declaring of war, save the power of veto, 
which isa universal power, applicable to every act 


of Congress. When war has been actually declared | 


by law, the President is at once (so far as con- 
ceras the war) resolved into a mere military officer. 


tle hecomes, ex officio, generalissimo of the army, | 
and his power, as such, is to be sought, not in the 


Constitution,as my friend from \ epee es Sep- 
DON] supposes, but in the military law of the land. 


‘The Constitution does nothing more than designate | 


him as the person who is to stand at the head of 
the army and navy. He, himself, exists by the 
Constitution, but his powers exist by law, and are 


by no means above the law. The authority he is | 


to exercise is precisely what General Scott would 


have, were he the constitutional head of the army. ' 
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He is, I repeat, purely and exclusively, a military 
officer, so far as war is concerned: made such for 
no other purpose than military purposes; to fight 
and vanquish the foe of the country, and for that 
purpose to invade his territory, and reduce him to 
submission. But, Mr. Speaker, the war 1s our 
war, and not the President's; its ends and pur- 
poses are our ends and purposes; the army engaged 
in it is our army; and the generalissimo of that 
army, though designated by the Constitution, is 
our generalissimo; and in that capacity, like every 
other military officer, wholly subordinate to Con- 
rress, and to the civil authority of the land. Sir, 
the President, who is commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy of the United States, is not that 
political President who approves or vetoes your 
bills; who receives foreigy Ministers, and sends 
corresponding ones abroad; who nominates federal 
judges and other high officers of state, and, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, makes 
treaties. He is commander-in-chief of your armies, 
and only that; and, as such, is, under the Consti- 
tution, divested of his political codrdinate relation 
to Congress. No military authority in this land 
is coérdinate with the civil, but is everywhere, 
and to all intents and purposes, subordinate. Sir, 
the Constitution might have designated you, the 
Speaker of this House, or the President of the 
Senate, as commander-in-chief of the army, just as 
well asthe President; and, in that case, either of you, 
though without any political authority whatever, 
would yet have possessed all the military power 
the President has. So that the civil and political 
functions, in which he ecoéperates with the other 
branches of the Government, add nothing at all to 
his authority as a military officer. 

What, then, are the powers and duties of the 
commander-in-chief of the army? In the first part 
of my remarks, I have already stated, to execute 
the war; to fight the enemy; invade his territory, 
and reduce him to submission. But who is the 
enemy? The hostile sovereign, his army, and the 
peovle who give him succor; and not peaceable 
inhabitants, who have made no resistance, but 
submitted themselves, and taken protection, Such 
inhabitants, in case of a permanent conquest, might, 
under some circumstances, be required to receive 
law from the conquering sovereign, but the military 
commander has no civil authority over them. 

Having briefly summed up the powers of the 
military chief, let us next inquire what are his 
duties under the laws of nations; or, | should say, 
rather, the dutics of this Union; for they are in- 
cumbent on the Congress, the Representatives of 

| the American States and people, and are commit- 
ted to the head of the army for their performance. 
Whatever these duties may be, every military 
officer, and the President as chief among them, is 
answerable to the Union for their performance, and 
| would be impeachable, as I maintain, in opposition 
to my colleague, [Mr. Ruerr,] for wilful derelic- 
tion. What, then, are these duties? And this is 
the main subject of inquiry. 

The armies of the United States, having invaded 
and occupied a peaceful province of a hostile sov- 
ereign, and ejected him therefrom, and substituted 
our authority in lieu of his, the laws of nations 
impose it upon us to take the place of the expel 
led sovereign to the extent that the process and 
administration of government make it necessary. 
Having driven away the natural political parent, we 
stand to them in loco parentis. The President is 
bound, in short, to see that the laws are faithfully 
executed, so far as such supervision was made 
indispensable by the new state of affairs, That 


was the duty of the natural sovereign; and the , 


, President, standing in the place of that sovereign, 
is, on our behalf, bound to do the same. He has 
no authority to make laws; to establish new politi- 

eal relations among the people; to disturb vested 
rights, or any other rights. He is to see that er- 

| isting laws are executed. He is to have exceuted 
those same laws which the President of Mexico 
would have had executed, had he not been dis- 
placed and superseded, And aos this is matter of 
duty, rather than right, it is, of course, meant, that 
he go no further than has been made necessary by 
the deficient state of executive authority in the 
country. 


| 
} 
| 


|, You to some passages in Vattel: 
* But if the conqueror thinks proper to retain the sover- 


In relation to what has been said, let me refer | 
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eignty of the conquered State, and has a right to retain it 
the same principle must determine the manner in which 
he is to treat the State. Ifitis against the sovercign alone 
that he has jast cause of complaint, reason phiinly evinces 
that he acquires no other rights by his conquest than such #3 
belonged to the sovereign wha he has dispossesred, And, 
oa the subinission of the people, he is Lownd fo govern them 
according to the lus of the State. 

The author emphasises the last line, as | have 
read it. But I will read another passage: 

“"The conqueror who takes a town or province from his 
enemy cannot justly acquire over it any other rights than 
such as belonged to the sovereign against whom he had 
taken up arms, War authorizes him to possess himself of 

| what belongs to his eneray; if be deprives him of the 
sovereignty of that town or province, he acquires it, such as 
it ix, with all its limitations and modifications. Accordingly, 
eare is usually taken to stipulate, both in particular capitula- 
tions and in treaties of peace, that the towns and countries 
eeded shail retain all their liberties, privileges, and immu- 
nities. And why should they be deprived of them by the 
conqueror oa account of his quarrel with their sovereign 7” 


Now, if Vattel, and the despots under whom, 
and for whom, he wrote, could thus put the ques- 
tion, **Why should a people be deprived of their 
rights because of a quarrel between their sover- 
eigns?”? would it not be strange indeed, if we, 
who assert the universal right of self-covernment, 
should be the first to repudiate a distinction, thus 
drawn between the sovereign and the people, the 
object of which is to exempt them from his re- 
sponsibilities? Will it be admitted in this Fall, 
that a writer, who was but the lege subject of a 
monarch, has set up a standard of human liberty 
too high for republicans to come up to? But let 
us apply the doctrine in the passages gead, to the 
case of our Mexican conquest—Santa Fé, for in- 
stance, (and we shall see that the present case is a 
much stronger one than the strongest put by Vat- 
tel:) Santa Fé is not only an integrant part of the 
republic of Mexico, having (besides the individual 
rights of its people) its local institutions and federal 
relations; a Legislature and laws of its own—but 
it is a sovereign State, with a complete and sys- 
tematic government; us sovereign as any State of 
this Union, and equally entitled to the privilege of 
self-covernment. If therefore we take Santa Fé 
from Mexico, we take ber as we find her; we take 
her whole, and notin broken fragments; she having 
submitted without firing a gun, and her officers 
and people having engaged by solemn oaths, not 


to take up arms against the United States. But, 
sir, the foree of the argument is not felt. Accord- 


ing to the doctrine just laid down, the entire Gov- 
ernment of the United States, in all its departments, 
‘and in the exercise of its highest functions of soy- 
ereignty, could not, rightfully, disturb the social 
order, and abrogate the laws of a submissive peo- 
ple offering no resistance to our arms. How much 
less could a single department of this Government 
do it? and how much less still could a mere mili- 
tary commander? To bring home the argument 
to our understandings, Jet us reverse our position 
in relation to the question. Suppose, for example, 
war should break out between the United States 
and France, and the State of Georgia should be 
conquered and reduced to submission by the French 
General. It might be competent to the head of 
the invading army to proclaim the dissolution of 
the federal relations of the State to this Union; for 
the Union is the enemy. He might assume to 
abolish the offices of Senator and Representative 
in Congress, and to cut with the sword every liga- 
ment that bound the State to his enemy, the Union. 
But mere military authority could do no more. It 
could not disturb the local Jaws and institutions, 
supersede Governors, unbench Judges, dissolve 
Legislatures, or remodel and reconstruct the social 
system. The French sovereign himself could not 
rightfully do that, or claim to exert even the least 
legislative authority until the conclusion of the 
war, or a treaty of peace, had confirmed him in 
his conquest. ‘Some have dared,”’ says Vattel, 
“to advance this monstrous principle: That the 
‘conqueror is absolute master of his conquest— 
‘that he may dispose of it as his property—that 
‘he may treat it as he pleases, according to the 
‘common expression of treating a Stale as a con- 
‘ quered country; and hence they derive one of the 
‘ sources of despotic government. But, disregard- 
‘ing such writers, who reduce men to the state of 
‘transferable goods or beasts of luurden—who de- 
‘liver them up as the property or patrimony of 
‘another man—let us argue on principles counte- 
) = nanced by reason and conformable to humanity.” 
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Mr. HOLMES desired to know whether he had 
rightly understood his colleague's doctrine. He 
understood him to say, that if the State of Georgia 
were conquered by France, her Senators in Con- 


gress would, eo instanti, be functi officio, [laughter,} | 


though, (continued Mr. H.,) they had been elect- 
ed for six years. Would he say that? 

Mr. WOODWARD, after exchanging some ob- 
servations with Mr, Hoimes, who stood near him, 
proceeded: [am very glad that my colleague has 
thought proper to convey an extremely technical 
idea in language of as extreme technicality. But 
my colleague has wholly misconceived the point 
I intended to make. I have been speaking of what 
would be the nature of the powers of the French 
general after he had effected a successful invasion, 
and reduced the people to submission. I do not 
mean to say that under our own laws and Constitu- 
lion, the authority of the Georgia Senators, in the 
case supposed. would be at all impaired; or that 
they would require to be elected anew after the ex- 
pulsion of the invading general; or that their acts 
during the conquest would not be authoritative af- 
terwards. What I mean to say is, that the French 
general getting secure possession of the State of 
Georgia, might, in his military character, assume 
to cut her off from her federal relations to this 
Union, without committing usurpation against his 
own Government; but still he would be bound to 
preserve the State laws, and even wke care that his 
compuest did not obstruct their execution; that in 
thus dissolving the federal relations of Georgia, he 
would do nothing impeachable at home, as not con- 
formable to the laws of the French natien or the 
laws of war; provided he did not disturb the State 
Institutions and authorities. 

Mr. SEDDON here inquired of Mr. W. whether 
he meant to say that the State authorities of Geor- 
gia would be State authorities under the French 
sovereignty. 

Mr.WOODWARD. When my friend has heard 
me fully he will agree with me. It is not meant 
that the State authorities of Georgia would, in a 
strict sense, exist under and by force of the con- 
quering sovereignty; but that they would exist in 
despite of the conquest. That is the idea. 

Now, sir, the supposed case illustrates precisely 
the case before the House, putting the United 
States on the opposite side of the question. Santa 
Fé is not an irregular shapeless fragment, broken 
off from a consolidated empire. She is an inte- 
grant separate commonwealth, whole and com- 
plete within herself, exercising the highest internet 
functions of sovereignty. 

In endeavoring thus to define the rights and 
duties of the head of the army, both as regards 
the peaceful and belligerant citizens of a conquered 
province, I do not mean to deny or impair any of 
the duties he owes to his own country or his army. 
To his army he owes protection at all and every 
hazard. This duty confers the right of martial 
law; and for the purpose of self-protection he may 
take any and every measure necessary and proper 
to the end, and also to secure the objects of the 
war. But, sir, gentlemen talk about the President 
instituting a government in these provinces or 
States, in lieu of theirown! I should like to know 
whereabouts in Vattel those doctrines are to be 
found. Ldeny it all, sir. But I deny at the same 
time, that the President, so far as my knowledge 
goes, has attempted to do any such thing. The 
riends of the President are manufacturie a case 
for him upon which he cannot stand. What un- 
exampled outrage has he committed, to make such 
monstrous doctrines indispensable te his defence ? 
He appears to me to have acted upon a just con- 
ception of the duties of a generalissimo towards a 
conquered country, viz: to see to the due adminis- 
tration of the existing laws, and to add the law 
martial, upon emergency, for the protection of his 
army. What has he done repugnant to the laws 
of nations? So far from having assumed to abro- 
gate government and laws, he has, on the contrary, 
done no more than use his power to guaranty the 
preservation of their own laws and institutions to 
the conquered people. He has made no new laws 
—not one. He has created no new offices or offi- 
cers. But, say gentlemen, he has administered 
oaths of allegiance to the people and officers of 
Santa Fé, At first blush chia might look like a 
bold measure. But let it be examined closely. 

There is the widest possible distinction between 
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. Pee sce 
the right to make a conquest and the right to derive 


authority from-it, after itis made. I have labored 
to show that the military commander derives no 


civil authority from a conquest already secured; |, 
but, on the other hand, it will not be denied that | 
he has absolute and adequate power to make the | 


conquest. Now, it is plain to my mind that an 
oath of obedience, or temporary allegiance, ad- 
ministered to the conquered, isa part of the act and 
process of conquest, and does not partake of au- 
thority derived from the conquest. 
your commander otherwise know that he had se- 
cared his conquest? How could he know that 
there was no longer an enemy to meet, and that 
hs might safely suspend the law of force? Such 


an oath enables him to treat the people, not as | 


enemies, but friends; to leave them to manage their 
own affairs, and, in se doing, to stand justified 
before his own country as a prudent and cautious 
commander, By the laws of nations, in case of 


conquest, all connexion is severed for the time | 


being between the conquered province and the for- 
mer sovereign, Does not this position allow the 
President to transter the temporary allegiance to 
the new sovereign? Can it be pretended that any 
officer of Santa Fé is to be considered as deriving 
his authority from our enemy? The idea is ab- 
surd. The President had the right to direct the 
dissolution of every commission from the Mexi- 
cain sovereign, an 
United States. This was an indispensable part of 
the act of conquest. The President was bound, 
in every case where the ejected sovereign was 
bound, to see that the laws were duly executed. 
This was his duty, not his right. 
he to discharge the duty, if officers who adminis- 
ter the Jaw were to be accounted responsible to a 
foreign and hostile sovereign? They must, in 
legal contemplation, derive their authority, for the 
time being, from the United States. ‘ 


people owe clearly a qualified allegiance to the 
United States, living to a certain extent under our 
protection. Oaths of alfegiance do not create alle- 
giance, but only recognise an allegiance already 
existing. Allegiance mav grow out of a man’s 
geographical position. He owes temporary alle- 
giance for the time being, to the country that pro- 


tects him. Having taken protection under a Gov- | 


ernment, he is bound to submit to its just authority; 


and if you engage him by an oath todo so, what | 


herm is done him?—he was bound before he made 
the promise. The only hardship of an oath, is 
where it renounces and abjures a lawful sovereign. 
Such an oath, exacted under duress, would be an 
outrage. If taken voluntarily, however, it would 
work no injury. 
had been in the place of Stockton or Kearny I 
would have judged it necessary to require such 
oaths; but [certainly do insist that the authorities 
in the conquered provinces are under responsibili- 
ties to the United States, oath or no oath. If there 
be no such responsibilities, then there has been no 
conquest, and no submission of the people, who 


in such case are still to be accounted enemies, and || 


lawful objects of the law of force. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have a single observation 
to make upon a point touched by some gentlemen. 
It is suggested that the reduced provinces have 


already become members of this Union by force of | 
conquest. I cannot concede that a State may come | 


into the Union by mere military operation. The 


Constitution provides expressly that “new States | 
may be admitted into the Union by the Congress.”” | 
No oo could arise under this clause, except | 


whether the State applying for admission could, 
in the sense of the Constitution, properly come 
under the descriptive words—“ new States.’? And 
in the case of Texas, by-the-by, this was the only 
question that required to be debated. 
fair constraction of the Constitution, these descrip- 


tive words be applicable to a State external to the | 


original domain of the Union, then Texas was ad- 
missible; by what authority the Constitution has 


said expressly. But if these words be not appli- | 


cable to such a State, Texas was not admissible; 
neither by Congress nor any other authority. 

In regard to the complaint against the Presi- 
dent, that his conduct indicates a spirit of con- 
quest, [ will pass briefly to a position I do not 
hesitate to lay down. It is this: Where, in prose- 


How could |! 


to substitute others from the | 


But how was | 


I speak, of | 
course, of that class of officers who were responsi- || 
ble to the Central Government of Mexico. The || 


I do not mean to say, that if T. 


If, by a. 





| cuting a war for indemnity, you have taken the 
property of the enemy, the fair and natural pre. 
sumption is, that you mean to hold it eventually 
or until some equivalent shall be received jn ex. 
change for it. Are not the conquered provinces 
so far as they consist of government domain, ang 
are the property of the Central Government of 
| Mexico, already our own by the laws of war ang 
by every principle of equity? That is, if the wa, 
bea justone. If our own Constitution were 9, 
of the way, what say the laws of nations to the 
contrary? Have we not bought these possession), 
of the enemy, and bought them at the cost of blood 
and treasure? Yes, we have bought them, and 
|| paid dearly for them, too. And the President was 
Ce to presume that they would be surrendered 
only for an equivalent. Entertaining this pre. 
sumption, then, was it not his duty to take every 
necessary and proper precaution to oe the 
end he was bound to presume we had in contey)- 
plation? I have not any certain knowledge of the 
facts; but so far as | do know them, the Presiden, 
had exercised only such rights, or rather perform 
ed such duties, as pertain to the generalissimo of 
the army. He has only done his duty, and usurped 
no powers that do not belong to him. I think the 
complaints nrade are groundless, and have resulted 
from want of due consideration. 

But it has been asked by some whether time 
would not give us a perfect title to the conquered 
country? Whether, if we continue to oceupy it 
for a period of time, it would not, ipso facto, become 
a part and portion of the United States domain? 
By this it is meant, that if the provinces or States in 
question should consent to assume a territorial re- 
lation to the United States, (the laws of nations 
not interfering, as they do not,) the lapse of time 
might dispense with the form required by the 
Constitation. 

| tis certainly true, there are few Tegal results, 
time is not capable of producing. The principle 
upon which every statute of limitations rests, is a 
| reasonable and just one, viz: that what is seen by 
all to be the condition of a thing for a long period 
of time, should be taken to be its lawful condition. 
In the State of South Carolina, the lapse of ten 
| years will effect the same result, in relation to real 
| estate, as a sealed instrument, with two witnesses. 
And it will not be deemed a thing extraordinary 
that our laws have made it so. If Mexico should 
be found to have abandoned those distant prov- 
inces, and,she making no struggle to recover them, 
and having evidently no means of doing so, the 
United States should yet continue their occupation 
and possession, Congress conniving at it; the mere 
| lapse’ of time, if the provinces themselves consent- 
ed, might at last convert a military occupation into 
a political ownership, by the force of that natural 
| justice which approves every statute of limitations 
|| But I utterly deny that we can acquire territory 
| by mere military authority; and, though we might 
| by operation of time, I am for leaving this matter, 
not to time, but to the proper authorities provided 
_ by the Constitution. 
| I had intended, Mr. Speaker, to remark on some 
| 


other points, but my friend from Virginia [Mr. 
|| Seppon} has so far anticipated me as to render it 
| not worth my while to say anything more. 
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SPEECH OF MR. M. P. GENTRY, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


In tHe House or Rerresentatives, 
Wednesday, December 16, 1846. 


‘| The House, in Committee of the Whole, having 
| under consideration the proposition to refer the 
| President's Message to the different commit- 
tees—- 


| Mr. GENTRY said: 
| Mr. Cuairman: When I read the message of 
1 the President of the United Sines, commnennenetet 
| to Congress at the beginning of the present ses- 
| sion, and saw that he had descended from the dig- 
| nity of his high station, and violated its proprieties 
so far as to assume, that to question the constitu- 
| tionality, wisdom, justice, or prudence, of his con- 
| duct in’ originating and prosecuting the war with 
|| Mexico, was to *‘ adhere to the cause of the enemy, 
and thus give him aid and comfort,” I d ’ 


} 
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at some suitable period, when a tangible question || 


was before the House, to give my views somewhat | 
at large upon that subject. Lest I should be sus- 
pected of being alarmed into silence, I speak now, 
to show I am not afraid to speak. hese are 
terms which the Constitution employs to define 
treason, and, in my opinion, the President, in ful- 
minating that denunciation, imputes that crime to a 
majority of the people of the United States. Iam | 
one of those who believe that the war was brought 
about by the President—by a violation of the Con- 
stituuion—for the purpose of conquest, and that it 
has been prosecuted by him with a view to that | 
end, Entertaining these opinions, I feel it to be 
my duty, under existing circumstances, to give 
utierance to the convictions of my mind. The 
imputation which the President has thought pro- 
per to make, in his official communication to || 
Congress, was echoed and reechoed, upon this | 
floor, by his liegemen yesterday, in a way which 
raises a strong presumption that there is a con- 
certed purpose to frighten us, with a storm of de- 
punciation, from the independent discharge of our 
duties as representatives of the people. We are 
called upon to assert our rights, or basely succumb 
to Executive intimidation. Our moral courage, as 
well as our patriotism, are thus put upon trial. I 
choose, therefore, to speak now, although unpre- 
pared for the debate, merely to exhibit my defiance 
of these denunciations, and express the contempt 
in which I hold them. I choose to present myself 
asa mark for them—to offer myself as a victim, 
if indeed it be in the power of the President, and 
the remorseless majority which sustains him, to 
victimize those who claim to maintain freedom of 
thought and freedom of speech, rights “ dear to 
freemen, and formidable only to tyrants and usurp- 
ers.”’ [speak to announce my opinions upon the 
subject of the Mexican war, and assume all the 
responsibility which ought to attach to the main- 
tenance of such opinions. 

When the nation is engaged in a constitutional 
war, waged for constitutional purposes, | would 
deem it proper to waive all discussion as to the 

ropriety of beginning the war, and, by united and || 
Leeacnliai efforts, bring the war to an honorable 
conclusion, and then hold the public functionaries 
toa proper account. But this Mexican war is of 
a character, as I will endeavor to show, which | 
onght to make it an exception to this general rule. | 
* Our country, right or wrong,’’ is a noble and 
patriotic sentiment, when rightly understood and | 
properly applied. It is most grossly misapplied 
when it is used as a sanction for the principle that | 
a patriotic devotion to the country implies, neces- | 
sarily, a servile devotion to the President. On the 
contrary, a state of things may arise—in my opin- 
ion has arisen—when, to be true to the country, 
patriotism demands opposition to the President. 
Yes, sir, I contend that we may be loyally and | 
faithfully devoted to our country, and yet opposed | 
to its President. But gentlemen have proceeded | 
in this debate upon the assumption that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is the Government of the | 
United States, which is an assumption utterly at 
war with the Constitution, and of most danger- | 
ous tendency. They have read copious extracts 
fiom the Law of Nations, defining the rights of | 
belligerant governments, to prove that the Presi- 
dent has not been guilty of lawless usurpation in 
overrunning, with the armies of the United States, | 
vast territories; organizing therein civil govern- 
ments; absolving the citizens thereof from their | 
previous allegiance—declaring them, by proclama- | 


tion, citizens of the United States; and, by the i 
same summary process, annexing the territories | 
thus conquered to the United States. The law of || 
nations is but a set of rules or maxims, to which | 
nations, by their acquiescence, have given binding | 
force. Many, indeed most of these rules or max- | 
ims, had an existence before the Government of | 
the United States existed; and, in so far as they | 
define the rights and powers of the chief rulers of | 
nations, they apply, for the most part, to mon- | 
archies or despotisms, whose sovereignty rests in 
a single individuat. The Government of the United 
States is a republican Government, the powers of 
which are defined by a written Constitution. That 
Constitution, and the laws made in pursuance 
thereof, confer upon the President all the power 
which he possesses. He does not imbody the 
sovereignty of the United States. He is not, as | 


} 
| 





_ Government, claiming for him the powers of an | 


_and thus giving him aid and comfort. 
_ when, by the act of the President, a collision had 


The Mexican War—Mr. Gentry. 
gentlemen would seem, from their conclusions in 
this debate, to assume, the Government of the Uni- 


ted States. Therefore, the public law which de- 
fines the powers and rights of monarchal rulers, 


| when engaged in war, do not apply to the Presi- 


dent of this constitutional republic. Justly to claim 
and exercise such powers and rights, he must act 
with the sanction, and under the authority of the 
Congress of the United States, the legislative 
branch of the Government. He has audaciously | 
assumed thus to act without the sanction or au- 
thority of Congress. He has, by his own acts, 
as I will presently show, involved the nation in 
war; whereas, for ‘wise reasons, the power of | 
declaring war is vested, by the Constitution, in | 
Congress; and he has prosecuted that war for pur- 
oses not sanctioned or authorized by Congress. 
Fre is, therefore, in the fullest sense of the term, a 
lawless usurper. Yet, in view of these palpable | 
truths, men, forgetting that there are higher and | 
more sacred obligations than mere party allegiance 
can impose, stand up here, in this Hall, conse- 
crated to liberty, and justify and defend these fla- | 
grant usurpations, arguing that the President is the | 


absolute monarch, and joining with him in denoun- | 


| cing those who protest against his usurpations as | 


advocating and adhering to the cause of the enemy, 
Although, | 


been brought about between the army of the Uni- 
ted States and that of Mexico, we voted, on this | 
side of the House, with remarkable unanimity, for | 
a bill authorizing the President to receive fifty | 
thousand volunteers, and appropriating ten mil- 

lions of dollars; although, when he ealled for vol- 
unteers, the Whigs rallied by thousands around | 
the standard of their country, conscious that none | 
of the honors of the war would be conferred upon | 


| them; although a large majority of the officers of | 


the regular army and navy—your commanders, 


_ by sea and land, are Whigs; although they have, 


in obedience to the commands of the President, 


braved danger and death in every possible form, 


and done all that brave men could do to uphold the 
honor of the nation; although thousands of them 
have died in battle, or by the diseases of that cli- 
mate into which they were prematurely marched 


| by his orders; yet, because we will not fall down 


' spaniel-like humility, at his feet, and whine an 


approval of all his acts, we are met, at the begin- 


| ning of the session of Congress with the grateful 


compliment from the President that we are traitors 
to our country; and his liegemen on this floor 
eatch up the foul and false imputation, and echo 


'| and reécho it through these Halls. 


It would seem that those who would win the 
commendation of the President and his supporters, 
must rely upon deeds of mean servility, rather 
than deeds of patriotism. They must serve the 
President, instead of the country. They must 
conform to that maxim of monarchical loyalty 
which affirms that “ the King can do no wrong.” 
If they dare to express a doubt of executive in- 
fallibility, they must expect to encounter the thun- 
ders of executive vengeance. This is the state of 
things to which we are required to conform our- 
selves. 
them for a task so mean, go and truckle to the 
President. On this side of the House we think 
we have higher duties to perform, and a nobler 
destiny to fulfil. One of those duties is to inquire 
how it happens that the United States are at war 
with Mexico? By whose act that war has been 
brought about? For what purpose is it waged? 
Is it to conquer a peace ? hat are to be the con- 
ditions of that peace? How much of Mexican 
territory does the President intend to annex per- 
manently to the. United States? Will Congress 
sanctions such annexations? What are to be the 
consequences of the war? How will it affect the 
union of these States and the destiny of this Re- 
public? How many millions of public debt will 
it im ? These are high and grave questions, 
which the free representatives of a free people 
must inquire into. To speak out fearlessly upon 


these questions is the imperative duty of the rep- || 


| 


resentatives of freemen; and to act firmly, wisely, 
and patriotically, so as to put a limit to executive 
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from its performance, is better qualified to be the 
slave of an Asiatic despot, than to be a Representa- 
tive in the Congress of this free Republic. 

I hold it to be the duty of Congress, so long as 
the army of the republic is in the field by the sanc- 
tion of the Government, to do all that is necessary 


, to sustain it, that its victories may maintain the 
| glory of the national arms. 


But it is a yet higher 
and more sacred duty to guard and preserve with 
sleepless vigilance the Constitution of the republic. 


| I repeat, that we may be loyal to our countfy and 


| 
| 


| 

1] 

| 
| and worship him; because we will not crouch, with | 


Let those whose servility of soul qualifies 
! 
: 
i 


yet oppose its President, whose ambitious schemes, 
whose lawless usurpations, may make him a more 
dangerous enemy to public liberty, than an hun- 
dred well-appointed invading armies; for these 
would be met on every plain, at every mountain 
pass, and driven back from our borders. But who 
will restore to us our Constitution and liberty, 
when they shall be wrested from us? History 
tells of nations that have been free, and that have 
lost their freedom; but it tells us also of exertions 
and privations—of noble deeds of daring, in resist- 
ing the encroachments of tyranny; it tells us that 
they were enslaved only when might prevailed over 
right—numbers over valor and patriotism. Shall we, 
the descendants of the Whig patriots of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, tamely and silently yield up the 
Constitution of our country, the guarantee of our 
liberty, to be violated and trampled upon by a petty 
usurper, whose nomination for the Presidency was 
a political accident; which was met with sneers of 
contempt by the most distinguished men of his 
own party; and who, being President, possesses 
not the high qualities, either of head or heart, to 
command the real respect of the meanest minion 
that shouts in his train? No, sir; no. We would 
dishonor the glorious name which constitutes our 
designation as a political party if we were thus to 
act. Our veneration for our fathers, our duty to 
ourselves and posterity, our devotion to liberty— 
every glorious recollection of the past, every high 
hope of the future, forbid a course of conduct so 
unpatriotic, so inglorious. In defiance of calumnies 
and denunciations, from whatsoever quarter they 
may come, we will struggle to maintain the rights 
of the Legislative branch of the Government, and 
resist the encroachments and usurpations of the 
Executive. We will, to the utmost of our power, 
uphold the Constitution of our country, which we 
contend has been violated by the President, in 
making war of his own will, by his own acts, 
without the authority or advisement of Congress, 


| upon which alone the Constitution confers the 


power of declaring war. The message of the 
President, which dwells so much at length on this 
subject, whilst it may deceive superficial observers, 
cannot but be regarded by all sensible and unpre- 
judiced minds as a “ plea of guilty”’ to this charge, 
He presents in formidable array a long list of inju- 
ries and insults, running back to the beginning of 
the existence of Mexico as an independent nation, 
as if these constituted the cause of the present war. 
These outrages were perpetrated, when there were 
men at the head of this Government quite as sen- 
sitive of the national honor, and quite as competent 
to maintain its dignity and rights as himself. Why 
did they not recommend a declaration of war? 
They were loversof peace; they chose to negoti- 
ate with Mexico fora peaceful adjustment of these 
difficulties. Their efforts were successful. In 
1839, Mexico entered into a treaty with the Uni- 
ted States, by which she agreed to make reparation 
for all the wrongs and injuries of which we had 
complained. This treaty was rflerwards, in 1843, 
modified in some respects; and it is a fact, known 
to the whole world, that the Mexican Government 


‘was making eee efforts—resorting even 


to the extreme measure of forced loans—to comply 
with the stipulations of that treaty; and that Gov- 
ernment did not cease thus to exert itself to main- 
tain its faith inviolate, until the friendly relations 
between the two Governments were disturbed by 
circumstances connected with the annexation of 
Texas. Since then, Mexico has ceased to make 
payments, according to the stipulations of the 
treaty. Why does the President go behind this 
treaty to find causes for the existing war? It is to 
mystify the public mind, and divert it from the dis- 
covery of the true causes of the war, and of him- 
self as the author of it. The President knows that 


discretion and usurpation, is a duty which they are | his conduct cannot be justified, unless he can make 
bound to discharge. And he who will shrink ‘ it appear that the Rio Bravo del Norte (or Rio 
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Grande) was the established boundary between 
Mexico and Texas, previous to the annexation of 
the latter to the United States, The arguments 
nnd facts which he employs for this purpose are 
diseracefully absurd and insignificant, and can pro- 
duce no effect upon men of sense, but to inspire a 
feeling of contempt for him who could imbody 
such stuff in a grave state paper. 

This part of his message is but an effort, by an 
artful perversion of truth—a disingenuous state- 
ment af facts—to make the people * believe a lie.”’ 
He tells us that Santa Ana, in 1836, signed a treaty, 
whieh recognised and established the Rio Grande 
as the boundary Letween Mexico and Texas. 
When Santa Ana signed that treaty he was in 
duresse—a prisoner of war—and believed himself 
in dancer of losing his life. There is no principle 
of public law better settled, than that a treaty 
signed under such circumstances, even by an abso- 
lite monareh, would be invalid and of no effect. 
Putif this were not true, it is obvious, from the 
terms of that teaty, that its ratification by the 
Mexican Government was admitted, by the parties 
to it, to be necessary to make it binding. The 
Mexican Government promptly rejected it. It is, 
therefore, invalid—derd—it is no treaty. Isitnota 
shame, that the President of the United States will 
insult the intelligence of Congress, and the Ameri- 
can people, by referring to such a fact aa proof 
that the Rio Grande was the established bound- 
ary between Mexico and Texas? He tells us 
further, that ** Texas, as ceded to the United States 
‘by France in 1803, has been always claimed as 
‘extending to the Rio Grande; that the Texas, 
‘which was ceeded to Spain by the Florida treaty 
‘of 1819, embraced all the country now claimed 
‘ty the State of Texas between the Nueces and 
‘the Rie Grande.”?” Why are these facts paraded 
before Congress and the nation? The Texas, 
whose boundaries are now the subject of diseus- 
sion, is not the Texas which was claimed by 
lrance before the Louisiana treaty; nor the Texas 
which was claimed by the United States after that 
treaty; nor the Texas which was ceded by the 
United States to Spain by the Florida treaty; nor 
the Texas which existed as a province of Spain 
after that treaty; nor yet the Texas which consti- 
tuted a part of the republic of Mexico, after that 
republic had declared and established its independ- 
ence of Spain; but itis the Texas which arose in 
rebellion against Mexico in 1835, and which, de- 
claring itself independent of that Government, ap- 
pealed to the sword to make good that declaration. 
Her boundaries are determined by the limits of the 


territory which she conquered of Mexico, and over | 


which she extended the jurisdiction of her Gov- 
ernment and laws; and when the President writes 


in his message so much at length about the bound- | 
ary of any preexisting ‘Texas, he attempts to mis- | 


lead the public mind by evading the true issue, 
the determination of which decides the question, 
whether the President, by ordering the army of 


the United States to advance from Corpus Christi | 
to the Rio Grande, opposite Matamoros, and con- | 
struct there fortifications, and mount cannon point. | 
ine inte the town, did an act which involved this || 


republic unconstitutionally in a war with Mexico, 
If Texas, previous to her annexation to the United 


States, had established the jurisdiction of her gov- | 


ernment and laws to the Rio Grande, the President 
stands acquitted of violating the 
though the prudence and wisdom of ordering the 


army to take position opposite Matamoros, under | 
the cirenmstances which then existed, might still be 


questioned. But if, on the other hand, Texas had 
not, previous to her annexation, established the 
jurisdiction of her government and laws to the Rio 
Grande, the sophistry and disingenuousness of the 


President, and all his supporters, cannot redeem him | 
from the imputation of involving the nation in war, || 
by an act of nsurpation—by a violation of the Con- | 


stitution. This ts the true issue; and it isan issue 


to which Mexico is not a party, as gentlemen |! 
It is a domestic issue between || 


falsely assume. 
the President of the United States and the Ameri- 


can people, and their Representatives, whose high- | 


est duty itis, to hold their President,-at all times, 


to a strict accountability, and take care of the || 


public liberty, by preserving the Constitution in- 
violate. Was the Rio Grande the established bound- 
ary between Texas and Mexico, when the former 
annexed itself to the United States? The President 


Sonstitution, | 
| ritanian races. 


en ea aa eae 
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! 
seems to be aware of the necessity of making it | 


so appear. He knows—he must know—that if 
he cannot make that appear to be true, he will 


stand condemned by the judgment of the nation | 


for a violation of the Constitution; for all the evil, 
for all the blood and treasure, in short, for all the 
consequences, of this war. He says, in his mes- 
sage, **the Congress of Texas, on-the 19th of 
* December, 1836, passed an act to define the bound- 
‘aries of the republic of Texas, in which they 
‘declared the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its 
‘source, to be their boundary; and by the said 
‘act they extended their civil and political juris- 
‘ diction over the territory and inhabitants west of 
‘the Nueces;”’ and, after referring to various other 
acts of the Texan Congress, by which (upon 
paper) it extended jurisdiction to the Rio Grande, 
he proceeds to say, “this was the Texas, which, 
‘by the act of our Congress, of the twenty-ninth 
‘of December, 1345, was admitted as one of the 
‘States of our Union.”? Here the President in- 
tends, doubtless, to be understood as asserting 
that the Rio Grande was the established boundary 
of Texas when she was admitted as a State of 
this Union, I deny that assertion, and will pro- 
ceed to disprove it by irrefragable facts. Certainly, 
such was not the fact when Congress passed the 
resolution which authorized Texas to annex her- 
self to the Union. Mark, if you please, sir, the 
language of the resolution, and you will perceive 
clearly that the question of boundary was carefully 
reserved to be settled between the Government of 
the United States and Mexico. I read from the 
resolution of Congress: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United Stutes of Americuin Congress casembled That Congress 
doth consent that the territory properly included within, and 
rightfully belonging to, the republic of Texas, may be erected 
into a new State, to be called the State of Texas, witha 
republican form of government, to be adopted by the people 
of said republic, by deputies in convention assembled, with 
the consent of the existing Government, in order that the 
same may be admitted as one of the States of this Union. 

2. And he it further resolved, That the foregoing consent 
of Congress is given upon the following conditions, and with 
the following guarantees, to wit: First, said State to be form- 
ed, subject to the adjustment by this Government of a!l ques- 
tions of boundury that may arise with other Governments. 

Now, sir, lL ask, if any man will pretend to say 
that this resolution would have been thus worded 
if Congress had understood the Rio Grande to be 
the established boundary between Texas and 
Mexico? Could a resolution have passed which 
assumed that to be the boundary ?- Does not the 
phraseology of the resolution clearly imply that it 
was the opinion of Congress that there was a strip 
of disputed territory—an undefined boundary— 
between Mexico and Texas? and that, to avoid 
war with Mexico, asa consequence of the annex- 
ation of Texas, it was wise and prudent to reserve 


to the Government of the United States the right | 


to settle that question of boundary, peacefully, by 
negotiation? Certainly these conclusions are clear- 
ly deducible from the resolution, and from concur- 
rent facts of that period, which now constitute a 
part of the history of the times. Mr. Cuarres 


Janep Incersoit, chairman of the Committee of | 


Foreign Affairs, reported from that committee the 
resolution of annexation; and, during the debate 
which occurred upon that subject in the House, 


| he said: 


“The stupendous deserts between the Nueces and the 


| Bravo [the Rio Grande or Del Norte] rivers, are the natu- | 


ral boundaries between the Anglo-Saxon and the Mau- 
Mexico begins. 


properly belongs; who should not cross that vast desert, if 
they could, as on our side we, too, ought to stop there; be- 


| cause interminable conflicts must ensue from either our 


going south, or their coming north, of thatgigantic boundary. 


| While peace is cherished, that boundary will be sacred. 
| Not till the spirit of conquest rages, will the people on 


either side molest or mix with each other: and, whenever 
they do, one or the other race must be conquered, if not 
extinguished.” 

Mark the language, Mr. Chairman. and ponder 
upon it. Is it (in the language of the honorable 
gentleman) because “ the spirit of conquest rages”’ 


| that we have crossed that line? I propose to ex- 


amine that question presently. 

Senator Asuiey, of Arkansas, when the subject 
was before the Senate, speaking upon resolutions 
of annexation which he had submitted, said: 

“The third speaks for itself, and enables the United States 


to settle the boundary between Mexico and the United 
States properly, And I will here add, that the present 


| . ; 
boundaries of Texas, I learn from Judze Ellis, the 


| ion, were fixed as they now are, [that is, extending to tho 


body participated. 


_ notentiarics of the two Governments, Mr. Ca 


There ends the valley of the West—there | 
Thence, beyond the Bravo, begin the Moor- | 
ish people and their Indian associates, to whom Mexico 


| the strongest assurance, 


| Mexico, 
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Ho. or Reps. 


: ; Preside 
of the Convention that formed the constitution of onan 


also a member of the first Legislature ander that constity 
: Sut 
Rio Grande,] solely and professedly with uv view af lavine 
luorge margin in the negotiation with Mexico, and not th 
the expectation of retuining them as they now exist in ti ie 
statute book.’? _ 


During the administration of Mr. Tyler, J, ¢ 
Calhoun being Secretary of State, a treaty als 
entered into between the United States and Texas 
by which Texas was annexed to the United States’ 
The Senate rejected the treaty, but not until afie, 


, : er , after 
a debate, in which all the distinguished men of 


Between the time when 
treaty was rejected by the Senate, and the adop- 
tion, by Congress, of the resolution of annexation 
nothing had occurred to change the relative posi- 
tion of Mexico and Texas with respect to bounda- 
ries. During the debate in the Senate to which | 
have referred, Mr. Benron made a specch, from 
which | extract as follows: 


«The President, in bis special message of Wednesday 
last, informs us that we have acquired a title to the ceded 
territories by his signature to the treaty, wanting ouly ti, 
action of the Senate to perfect it; and that, in the meay 
time, he will protect it from invasion, and for that Purpose 
has detached all the disposable portions of the army and 
navy to the scene of action. This is a caper about equal to 
the mad freaks with which the unfortunate Eimperor Pay 
of Ruesia, was accustomed to astonish Europe about forty 
yearsago, By this declaration, the thirty thousand Mexicans 
in the left half of the valley of the Rio del Norte are our cit). 
zens, and standing, in the language of the President’s mes. 
sage, ina hostile attitude towards us, and subject to be re. 
polled as invaders. Taos, the seat of the custom-house 
where our caravans enter their goods, is ours. Santa Fé, 
the capital of New Mexico, is ours. Governor Armijo is our 
Governor, and subject to be tried for treason if he does pot 
submit tous. Twenty Mexiean towns and villages are ours, 
and their peaceful inhabitants, cultivating their fields and 
tending their flocks, are suddenly converted, by a stroke of 
the President’s pen. into American citizens or American 
rebels. This is too bad; and instead of making themselves 
party to its enormities, as the President invites them to do, 
[ think rather that itis the duty of the Senate to wash its 
hands of all this part of the transaction, by a special disap- 
probation. The Senate is the constitutional adviser of the 


| President, and bas the right, if not the duty, to give hin 


advice when the occasion requires it. I therefore propose, 


| as an ‘additional resolution, appliable to the Rio del Norte 


boundary only, the one which | will read and send to the 


| Secretary’s table; and on which, at the proper time, I shall 


ask the vote of the Senate. This is the resolution: 
 ¢Reso'ved, That the incorporation of the left bank of the 
* Rio del Norte into the American Union, by virtue of a treaty 


| ‘with Texas, comprehending, as the said incorporation 


‘would do, a partofthe Mexican departinents of New Mexico, 


| € Ohihuabua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, would be an act of 
| ‘direct aggression on Mexico, for all the consequences of 
‘which the United States would stand responsible.’ ” 


And in another speech, which he made upona 
hill which he introduced providing for the annexa- 


_ tion of Texas, he spoke as follows: 


“ Rising as Mr. McDuffie concluded, and taking up the 
last words of his speech, Mr. Benton exclaimed: But with 


| this great difference! this great difference! that my bill 


refers the question of war to Congress ! where all questions 
of war belong; and the negotiators of this treaty made war 
themselves! They, the Presidentand his Secretary of State, 
made the war themselves, and made it unconstitutionally, 
perfidiously, clandestinely, and piratically. The secret orders 


| to our army and navy were piratical, for they were without 


law, to waylay and attack a friendly Power, with who we 
have atreaty of amity ; and, as a member of a court-martial, 
I would sentence to be shot any officer of the army or navy 


who should dare to attack Mexican troops, or ships, or 
| cities, under that order.’? 


After the treaty had been signed by the fo 

thoun, 
Secretary of State, wrote aletter to Mr. Green, our 
chargé at Mexico, from which I extract as follows: 


“A treaty for the annexation of Texas to the United 
States has been sigued by the plenipotentiaries of the two 


| Governments, and will be sent by the President to the Sen- 
| ate for approval. . 


“Tn making the fact known to the Mexican Government, 
the President enjoins it upon you to give it, in the first place, 
that in adopting this measure, our 
Government is actuated by no feelings of disrespect or indiffer- 
ence to the honor or dignity of Mexico, and that it would be a 
subject of great regret if it should be otherwise regarded by its 
Government. e * ® x * ms e 

“You are enjoined also, by the President, to assure the 
Mexican Government, that it is his desire to settle all ques- 
tions between the two countries which may grow out of this 
treaty, or any other cause, ON THE MOST LIBERAL AND SAT- 
ISFACTORY TERMS, INCLUDING THAT OF BOUNDARY; AND 
WITH THAT VIEW, THE MINISTER, WHO HAS BEEN RECENTLY 
APPOINTED, WILL BE SHORTLY SENT, WITH ADEQUATE 
POWERS.” . a J 

Afier speaking further in a strain of apology to 
r. Calhoun proceeds to say: 

« But while it (the Government of the United States) 
could not with a due regard to the sa a Sn , 
that, it has mken ution to e the terms of the 
treaty as little obj to Mexico as possible; and, 


among others, has left the boundary of Texas without specifi- 
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ne so that what the line of boundary should be, might be i 


ment of the United States the right of settling the 
ion, to Le fairly and fully discussed and settled fee oa i oe : ae 
an open net Pe eae and seu. | Westion of boundary; the President determined to 
of the tco countries.”” settle it himself. With the exception of a small 
rity & 


settlement (embracing Corpus Christi) which had 
codperated with Texas in her struggle for inde- 
pendence, ‘Texas had never extended her jurisdic- 
tion beyond the Nueces. The army of the United 
States was posted at Cospus Christi. The Presi- 
dent, without the sanction of Congress, ordered it 
to advance across the disputed territory, and take 
position upon its extreme verge on the Rio Grande, 
opposite Matamoros, a distance of one hundred 


Mr. Chairman, I might proceed to multiply in- 
numerably, promi. caunly conclusive upon the 
aint which I am discussing, to establish the posi- 
tion, that when the Government of the United 
Siates authorized the annexation of Texas to this 
Uhion, it decided that the boundary of Texas was 
indeterminate and undefined, and that Texas had 
not, as the President tries to prove, established her 
jurisdiction to the Rio Grande, Even the gentle- 
‘nan from Virginia, {Mr. Seppon,| who argued 
with so much ability to justify the President, with 
atrath and candor which commands my respect 
aimitted this point. He says: 


eral Taylor advanced he found the Mexicans in 
the quiet possession of their homes, and, in the 
' language of Mr. Benton, “ cultivating their fields, 
(| and tending their flocks,”’ and protesting through 
their public authorities against the invasion of their 
country. This was an act of war—an act tending 


«But a small portion of it—the country south of the 
Nueces and near the mouth ot the Rio Grande—had been | 
under the actual doniinion of Texas, lay contiguous to her 
settlements, or had been inhabited by citizens acknowledg- | 
ing her laws. ‘That portion might be readity brought under | 
her jurisdiction, and its inhabitants recognised as citizens; 
aud aceordiugly we find it left by our commanders to the | 
coutiol of Texan authorities, and to the governance of her 
jaws. No provisional government was established there by | 
military authority. The residue of the extensive disputed | 
wrritory was far otherwise situated. Remote, separated | 
from the settled portion of Texas by immense wastes, or | 
rigged mountain ranges, in the actual possession of Mexican 
auinorities, and, so far as inhabited at all, peopled by ene- 
mies, who did not admit the sovereignty of Texas, and || 
would not submit to her laws.”’ i} 


It was an act which resulted in a practical evasion 
of the Constitution, which confers upon Congress 


of the Constitution, the President has involved the 
nation in war; and we, the representatives of the 


tion, are called upon to approve or denounce his 
|| conduct. 
And my colleague, [Mr. ae whose per- || « moral treason’? not to denounce it—treason to 


sonal and political partialities impel him strongly || the Constitution—treason to the cause of liberty. 
to sustain the President, could not bring himself || 


to maintain that Texas had extended her jurisdic- 
tion to the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its 
source; but he tries to draw a distinction, which is | 
not made in the argument of the President, be- 


tween the upper and lower Rio Grande; and my || sand volunteers, are estopped by that vote from 


colleague, [Mr. Jonnson,] mn his speech of yester- || censuring or denouncing the President for his con- 
day, made the same admission. He said: ** The 


‘Texas boundary had been left an open question. 
‘What were the necessary steps to be taken? Ne- | 
‘yotiation and peaceful overtures; and these meas- | 
‘ures were taken. But Mexico refused all over- | 
‘tures. She refused to negotiate. What position | 
‘was this Government then bound to maintain? 
‘Why, of course, to observe and to maintain the 
‘boundary as defined by the Government annex- 
‘ing herself to the United States; and that obliga- 
‘tion the Government did fulfil.”? Admitting, for 
the sake of the argument, that the Government of 
the United States was bound to observe and main- | 
tain the boundary designated by my colleague, it 
does not follow that the President could rightfully 
and constitutionally do that which the Government 
was alone competent to do. I repeat, that the 
President is not the Government. Congress, by the | 
terms of the resolution which authorized the an- | 
nexation of Texas, in effect declared, that there || strike out the preamble, the previous question was 
was astrip of territory between Mexico and Texas i moved and seconded by the majority; and, with- 


which was the subject of dispute between those | out being allowed a word of debate, we were forced 


Governments; that the boundary between them || to vote on the bill in the form which I have de- 
was undefined—not established. And Congress | scribed. Not choosing to be placed hefore the 


peeve itas a condition to the annexation of || country in the position of refusing supplies of men 
exas that the Government of the United States | and money to rescue our gallant army from its 


which recognised the existence of war with Mexico, 


motive of its prosecution by him. 
remembers, and the country remembers, the cir- 
cumstances under which that vote was extorted from 
this side of the House by a remorseless and inex? 


vastly superior in numbers to the little army of our 


| that this superior force had surrounded General 
Taylor, who, with supplies of provisions only suffi- 
‘cient to last him a few days, was fortifying oppo- 
site Matamoros. 


the act of Mexico,” &c., &c., appropriated ten mil- 
| lions of dollars, and authorized the President to 


thousand volunteers. After unavailing efforts to 


| 
should have the right to settle that dispute—define | 
and establish that boundary. There were two | 
modes by which this could have been constitution- | 





|| it asserted a falsehood. 


Under these circumstances, a | 
bill was introduced here, with a preamble prefixed | 
to it, setting forth, that ‘‘ whereas war existed by | 


and fifty miles from Corpus Christi; and as Gen- | 


to produee war—an act which did produce war. | 


only the power to declare war. Thus, by an act | 
of usurpation, by a positive and palpable violation | 


|| people, charged, from the nature of our functions, | 
especially with the duty of guarding the Constitu- | 
In my opinion it would, indeed, be | 

But it is argued on the other side of the House, | 
that those of us on this side who voted for the bill | 
appropriated ten millions of dollars, and authorized | 


the President to receive the services of fifty thou- 


duct in originating the war, or for the manner and | 


This House | 


orable majority. News had arrived that thé Mexi- | 
cans had crossed the Rio Grande in strong force, | 


Government, commanded by General Taylor, and | 


| perilous position, we voted for the hill, protesting | 
against the preamble, and declaring the belief that | 
The Constitution confers | 


- effected. By a treaty with Mexico, negotia- || upon Congress the power to declare war, but this | 
ted by the President, and ratified by a majority of || war was recognised, not declared. This plain state- | 
two-thirds of the Senate; or, by the sword—by |! ment of well known and incontrovertible facts will | 
war—by a formal and constitutional declaration of | satisfy every unprejudiced mind that, on this side | 


war, which can only be made by the Congress of || of the House, we acted under the pressure of a 
the United States. The President, as my colleague || 
remarked, resorted to negotiation, which failed. || free volition; we were forced to vote for the bill 
Why did he not then recommend to Congress a with the preamble, or refuse supplies of men and 
declaration of war? _f am not the apologist of |} money to rescue the army. This is a sufficient 
Mexico, nor do [ believe that the Government of || answer to those who argue, that because *inder 
the United States was bound by any obligation of || these circumstances we voted for the bill, we are 
Justice to maintain for a term of years an army of || precluded from the right and duty of holding the 
observation on the border, waiting for Mexico to esident to account for originating the war, by a 
make war or make peace; and if the President, || violation of the Constitution, and for prosecuting 
after failing to settle by negotiation the difficulties || jt for purposes which have not been sanctioned by 
hetween the two Governments, had recommended || the Congress or people of the United States. The 
a declaration of war, I am not prepared to say that || President in his message says, “ the war has not 
I would not have voted for it, 1 believe I would || been waged with a view to conquest.” 

have voted for it, or for a resolution declaring and Mr. Chairman, I do not believe this declaration 
tstablishing the boundary between Mexico and || of the President of the United States, and I feel it 
the United States. But the President did not |! to be my duty to express my disbelief unequivo- 
choose to take this constitutional course; he re- ‘cally. If any one thinks that, in making this de- 
sorted to a more summary mode of settling the || claration, I am withholding the proper deference 
difficulty. Congress had reserved to the Govern- '' and respect which ought to be extended to the 


| state of circumstances which left us nothing like | 
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Chief Magistrate of the nation, I hope I will be 
excused when I present the array of facts which, 
in my opinion, justifies my distrust of his sincerity; 
and if these should fail to plead my acquittal, | am 
sure T will be pardoned for my doubts, when I 
refer to another important transaction in which the 
President bore rather a conspicuous part: I allude 
to the difficulty between this Government and Eng- 
and upon the subject of the Oregon territory. 
Every member of this House will remember the 
vehement earnestness with which the President, 
in his message at the beginning of the last session 
of Congress, asserted the right of this Government 
to the whole of Oregon, avd the determination of 
the Executive branch of the Government, to main- 
tain that right. He recommended Convress to 
adopt measures in conformity with his views, and 
his partisans denounced these who faltered or 
hesitated, as wanting in patriotism. Distinguished 
members of this House and the Senate, thus as- 
sured by the President, zealously took position with 
him for the ‘* whole of Oregon or none.*’ During 
the session, and, as I suppose, after it had been 
satisfactorily ascertained that England was willing 
to adjust the controversy upon the basis of the 
49th parallel of latitude, a Democratic Senator from 
the State of North Carolina, [Mr. Haywoop,] 
rose in his place, and gave an exposition of his 
views of the President’s position, which was in 
direct conflict with the idea that the President in- 
tended to insist upon the extreme claim put forth 
in his message; for he gave the Senate very clearly 
to understand, that the President was willing to 
compromise upon the 49th parallel 8f latitude. 
Every member who hears me will remember the 
indignant reply of the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. 
Hannecan,] when referring to the suggestion made 
by Mr. Haywoon, that the President was willing 
to compromise upon the 49th parallel, he said, that 
if such was the fact, the President talked with a 
forked tongue, and would be damned to an infamy 
so deep that the hand of resurrection could never 
reach him; and all will remember, that it was a 
common, an universal rumor, in this city, believed 
by all, and contradicted by none, that the Secretary 
of State, (Mr. Buchanan,) only a few weeks be- 
fore the proposition of the British Government 
was submitted to the Senate for its advice, said to 
a Senator who had taken position with the Admin- 
istration for the whole of Oregon, that he would 
sooner lose his right arm than sign a treaty com- 
promising the controversy with England upon the 
parallel of the 49th degree of latitude; and every- 


, body knows that the 549 40’ men were constantly 


_ receive into the service of the United States fifty i 


assured, and reassured, that the Administration was 
with them, and would make common cause, and 
stand or fall with them, in contending for the whole 
of Oregon up to 54° 40! of north latitude. Butthe 
British Government submitted to our Government 
a proposition to make the 49th degree of latitude 
the boundary between that Government and the 
United States in Orercon. What did the Adminis- 
tration do? The President, in order to maintain a 


| show of consistency, sent the proposition to the 


Senate, with a message, in which he said, in sub- 
stance, that if left to his own volition he would not 
accept the proposition of England; but that, upon 
a question of so much importance, he felt bound 
to ask the advice of the Senate. He knew that 
the Senate would advise the acceptance of the prop- 
osition; for it was a well known fact, that a majori- 
ty of more than two-thirds of that body were in 


_ favor of adjusting the difficulty upon the basis of 


the 49th degree of latitude. Thus the President 


_and his Administration attempted to escape from 
_the imputation of insincerity and double-dealing. 


Thus he sought to shield himself from the resent- 


_ment of those of his own friends whom he had 


encouraged to take an extreme position, and whom 
he had faithlessly abandoned. Su nent to these 
events, Mr. McLane, who was our Minister at the 
Court of St. James, returned home, and on being 
welcomed by his friends, responded in an address, 
from which I make extracts, as follows: 

“T certainly could not have been induced to return to po- 
litieal life, as the representative of my country abroad, unless 
I had been persuaded that, in the crisis to which you have 


referred, the views of my own Government had been entire- 
ly consistent with such a settlement of the Oregon question 


as ought to have secured an honorahle », and unless I 
had entertained the hope that I might be enabled"in"some 
degree to codperate to that end.” ‘ 

And again: 
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that time, of the policy and objects of the convention of 
1828, I am quite persuaded that its main design was to lead, 
ina future partition of the territory, to the recognition of 
our claim to the country, not north, but south of the 49th 
parallel, and between that and the Columbia river. A 
division of the country upon that principle, with a reason- 
able regard to rights grown up under the joint possession, 
always appeared to me to afford « just and practicable basis 
for an amicable and honorable adjustment of the subject. 
Such, also, | was satisfied, were the views of our Govern- 
ment at the time I engaged in my recent mission; and, in 
earnestly and steadily laboring to effect a settlement on 
that basis, I was but representing the policy of my own Gov- 
ernment, and faithfully promoting the intentions and wishes 
of the President.”’ 


Thus, it appears conclusively, that when the 


President was encouraging distinguished men of | Taylor and Wool are, in many parts, densely in- 


his own party to stake their reputation before the 
country upon the issue of 54° 40'—* the whole of 
Oregon or none”—he had many months before 
instructed Mr. McLane to agree to a settlement of 
the Oregon controversy upon the basis of the 49th 
parallel of latitude. In view of such facts, may | 
not hope to be pardoned for looking to the acts of 
the President, rather than to his declarations, for a 
discovery of his motives in prosecuting this war 
with Mexico? And here, before I go further into 
this inquiry, | must express my profound regret 
that the instructions of Mr. Slidell are not before 
this House. What was the character of those in- 
structions? I venture the opinion, with undoubting 
confidence in its correctness, that he received no 
instructions from the President which authorized 
him to make a treaty with Mexico, which did not 
provide for the cession to this Government of the 
Californias, agd perhaps New Mexico. Now, sir, 
what are the Rrcts which justify me in disbelieving 
the assertion of the President, when he says, that 
‘*the war has not been waged with a view to con- 
quest?’? Simultaneously with Mr. Slidell’s mis- 
sion to Mexico, a naval squadron was ordered to 
tnke position on the eastern and western coast of 
‘Texas, and General Taylor was ordered to ad- 
vance over the disputed territory, from Corpus 
Christi to Matamoros. War ensued, and directly 
a bearer ‘tof despatches”? was sent Th alt possible 
haste overland to the coast of California; and soon 


we hear of a “proclamation from Commodore | rizes the acceptance of volunteers for twelve months, or 


Stockton, the Governor of California,’’? which be- 
gins as follows: 

© 1, Robert F. Stockton, commander-in-chief of the United 
States forces in the Pacitie ocean, and Governor of the Ter- 
rilory of California, and commander-in-chief of the army 
of the same, do hereby make known to al! men, that having 
by right of conquest taken possession of that territory, known 
by the name of Upper and Lower California, I do now 
declare it to be a Territory of the United Stctes, under the 
name of the Territory of California.” 

He then proceeds to prescribe a constitution and: 
form of government for the said territory. And 
soon we see General Kearny, by order of the Presi- 
dent, marching over a vast wilderness to New 
Mexico; overrunning that department of the Mexi- 
can republic; deposing its civil officers; declaring 
them to be a part of the territory of the United 
States; compelling its officers and citizens to swear 
allegiance to the same; declaring them citizen sof 
the United States; denouncing the penalties of trea- 
son against all who might thereafter be found in 
arms against the United States, and installing him- 
self Governor. And more recently, he, having oc- 
casion to leave the territory, the mail brings us in- 
formation of the following appointments which he 
has made of civil officers for the territory thus 
summarily conquered and annexed, under the au- 
thority of the President, viz: ** Charles Bent, to be 
Governor; Donaciano Vigil, to be Secretary of Ter- 
riiory; Richard Dallam, to be Marshal; Francis 
P. Blair, United States District Attorney; Charles 
FPiummer, to be Treasurer; Eugene Leitensdorfer, 
to be Auditor of Public Accounts; and Joab Hough- 
ton, Antonio José Otero, and Charles Beaubien, to 
be Judges of the Superior Court. Given at Santa 
Fé, the Capital of the Territory of New Mexico, 
this 22d of September, 1846, and in the 71st year 
of the independence of the United States. S. W. 
Kearny, Brig. Gen. U.S. A.” 

If conquest was not the object for which the 
President has waged this war, why were these offi- 
cers ordered to New Mexico and the Californias? 
Why these proclamations, declaring those regions 
to have become, by the law of conquest, a part of 
the territories of the United States? Why is it that 
General Wool and General Taylor have not been 


ordered to issue similar proclamations, and orga- || 


| 


| not carried on, with a view to conquest. 


} 
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: eet . = a erate van . : aye 
_ nize, in like manner, civil governments in the terri- | Californias, by conquest, is to be the great question » 
_ tories which they have overrun with the armies of || the age. Not because the President desires it: 1 4 


this republic? Is it not because the President lim- | 


its his present views of conquest to New Mexico | ple desire it; nor yet because Congress has sa 


and the Californias? It is in vain for gentlemen to 
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ot 
he peo- 


| ple: use | netion- 
ed it; but because there is, in “ the present circum. 


| because my colleague desires it; not because t 


argue that these steps have been taken as indis- || stances, a state of things which must inevitably lead to 
1) pawn to secure the temporary possession of || that result.””’ Who, but the President of the Uy). 


New Mexico and California. If this were the only | 
object, the reasons for organizing civil government || 


ted States, created the state of things which imposes 
upon us this result, which, according to my col- 


in the territories conquered by General Wool and |) league, is inevitable? ‘The President, in his ms. 
General Taylor are much stronger than in New | sage, congratulates Congress upon the acquisition 


Mexico an 
departments are sparsely inhabited, those portions 
of Mexico which have been overrun by Generals 


the Californias; for whilst these latter | 


habited, and are dotted over with populous towns | 
and villages. New Mexico and the Californias | 
were very remote from the United States, were | 
sparsely inhabited, having no strong military posts 
which we could capture, or fortifications for us to 
batter down, Why was our army and navy sent | 
upon that expedition? To conquer a peace? To | 


'of conquest and annexation. 


| of territory greater in extent than the original thir. 
| teen States of the Union. But the conquest and 


annexation of this vast territory is not yet com. 
plete. To an usurper, an independent legislature 
Is a very inconvenient thing; and a refractory Con. 
gress might, possibly, interpose some obstacles to 
the consummation of the President’s grand scheme 
But it is obvious 
that this difficulty has been foreseen, and that the 
President is armed with a resource against it. The 
honorable gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Dovc- 


chastise Mexico for outrages perpetrated upon our || Lass,} who, I suppose, may be justly regarded as 


citizens? For these purposes they could have been || 
far more effectively employed in striking at the | 
heart of Mexico, Saaced of its extremities. Con- || 
quest, conquest, sir, stands out, in bold relief, as 


an accredited exponent of the views of the Admin. 
istration, oracularly announced to us a few days 
ago, that, by the law of nations, if the Govern. 
ment of the United States makes peace with Mexi- 


the object of the President in all these movements. |} co, without specifying a boundary, all the territory 


Ifany man yet doubts, let him peruse carefully a || 
letter written by the Secretary of War to Colonel | 


Stevenson, of the California regiment, bearing | 
date the 26th of June, 1846, and his doubts must |, 
vanish. It is as follows: 
“ War DeparTMENT, June 26, 1846. || 

“Sir: The President having determined to send a regi- || 
ment of volunteers around Cape Horn to the Pacific, to be | 
employed in prosecuting hostilities to some province of 
Mexico, probably in Upper California, has authorized me to 
say, that if you will organize one on the conditions herein- 
after specified, and tender its services, it would be accepted. 
It is proper it should be done with the consent of the Gov- 
ernor of New York. The President expects, and indeed 
requires, that great care should be taken to bave it composed 


of suitable persons—I mean of good habits—as far as practi- || and without aid we can effect nothi 


cable of various pursuits, and such as would be likely to remain, || 


| at the end of the war, either in Oregon, or in any other tervi- 


tory in that region of the globe which may then be a part of the | 
United States. The act of the thi:teenth of May last autho- 


during the war with Mexico. The condition of the accept- 
ance, in this case, must be a tender of service during the 
war; and it must be explicitly understood that they may be 
discharged, without a claim for returning home, wherever 
they may be serving at the termination of the war, provided 
itis in the THEN territory of the United States, or may be || 
taken to the nearest or most convenient territory belonging | 
to the United States, and there discharged. 

«The meu must be apprized that their term of service is 
for the war; that they are to be discharged as above speci- 
fied; and that they are to be employed on a distant service. | 
It is, however, very desirable thut it should not be publicly known | 
or proclaimed that they are to go to any particular place. On || 
this point great caution is enjoined. {| 

«The communication to the officers and men must go so || 
far as to remove all just grounds of complaint that they have 
been deceived in the nature and the place of the service. 

“It is expected that the regiment will be in readiness to 
embark as early as the first of August next, if practicable. 
Steps will be immediately taken to provide for transporta- 
tion. 

“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

«“W. L. MARCY, Secretary of War. 

«Col. J. D. Stevenson, New York Oity.”’ 


From this it appears that the President had de- | 
termined to conquer and annex California, if that | 
was practicable; and, if he failed in this, to disgorge || 
upon that part of Mexico a kind of illegitimate | 
colony, that would settle in the country, and in | 
due course of time rebel against Mexico, and finally || 

tition for annexation. || 

All the circumstances of the President’s conduct } 
of this war go to prove, that conquest was its mo- |) 
tive, and that he intends conquest to be its end. || 
My colleague, [Mr. Stanton,] whose relation to 1 
the President, as I before remarked, enables him, || 
doubtless, to form correct opinions as to the objects 
of the Administration, in his remarks a few days 
ago, said: \} 

*« But [ thought I saw, in the course of the debate yes 
day, 98 well as in the insidious design of the resolution, 
incipient opposition to that measure which is to be the great 
feature of the age—I mean the annexation of the Californias | 
to this Government. The President’s message asserts, and | 
I assert, that this war has not been commenced, that it is 
I desire this to be | 
distinctly understood. This is not a war of conquest. As 
far as my own feelings are concerned, I do not wish to see 
this Government wrest from Mexico, by any unjust or unau- 
thorized act, any portion of her territory. Yet who does 


} 


|, hot see, in the present circumstances, a state of things which 


must inevitably lead to that result?” 
Thus are we informed, that the annexation of the 


| but to recognise their annexation. 
| rapid strides which usurpation is making in this 


_tounded by 
|| United States would have the temerity and auda- 
_ city to attempt such usurpations as those which 


which may have been conquered by our arms will 


| be in fact annexed to the United States, and will 


forever constitute a part of its territory, unless re- 
conquered or ceded away by the United States, 
This, I suppose, is the plan of the President; and 
Congress will, as in the case of making war with 


| Mexico, be called upon, one of these days, not to 


annex the vast territories overrun by our armies, 
These are the 


free republic. Shall we tamely submit? Will 
nobody come to the rescue of the Constitution? 
On this side of the House we are in a minority, 
- [call upon 
gentlemen on the other side of the House to throw 
off the shackles of party, and cooperate in vindi- 
cating the outraged law. I call upon the Repre- 
sentatives of Virginia and South Carolina to come 
to the rescue of the Constitution, and I beg to re- 
mind them, that the glory of those ancient com- 
monwealths was not won by subserviency to 
power, but by brave and patriotic resistance to its 
usurpations. Our fathers would have been as- 
the idea, that any President of the 


the President evidently contemplates, and has par- 
tially consummated. 
* Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
The President has been rendered sensitive, | sup- 


| pose, by the question, ‘* Who is James K. Polk?” 


so often asked when he was a candidate for the 


Presidency, and he desires to create a sensation in 
| the world; or, perhaps, envying Mr. Tyler the 
e 


glory of annexing Texas to t nited States, he 
strikes for the Californias and New Mexico, that 
his administration may be signalized by an achieve- 


ment equally glorious. Let Congress.and the peo- 


ple sanction his usurpation, and he will no doubt 
have imitators in the future. Every ambitious 
President will aim to make his administration 
more brilliant than those of his predecessors, and 
the republic will be continually engaged in wars 
of conquest—wars of ambition and aggradizement, 
and with a vast national debt, and a people morally 
debauched and ground into the dust by oppressive 
taxation, our Presidents will be Presidents no 
longer, but despots, wielding unlimited power; and 
our Union, our Constitution, and liberty, will per- 
ish forever. The executive power of this Govern- 
ment is vested by the Constitution in the President, 


‘and although it makes him the commander-in-chief 


of the army and navy, he is nevertheless but the 
chief executive officer of the Government; and as 
the Constitution confers upon Congress the power 
to declare war, the President, as commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy, has no right to wage 
war for objects and pu not contemplated and 
sanctioned by Congress. Where does the Prest- 
dent find a sanction of the national will for his vast 
conquests and annexations? There has been no 
such expression of the national will, either by the 


Representatives of the or by the people 
themselves. The President involved the nation in 
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war, and has waged the war for purposes not sanc- 
yned by the national will, In the origin and 
= jsecution of the war he has violated the spirit of 
ee Constitution. Itis the duty of Congress, and 
| invoke the performance of that duty, to limit and 
control the discretion of the President in relation 
io the further prosecution of the war. If Congress 
believes it to be expedient and just to wage a war 
of conquest for the acquisition of territory, let that 
fact be declared; and if Congress: believes it to be 
inexpedient, let it assert the constitutional right of 
the legislative branch of the Government, by say- 
ing to the President, ** Thus far shalt thou go, and 
no farther.” Lf Congress shall decide for a war of | 
conquest, though I may be individually opposed 
to it, all the support in my power shall be given to 
my country; but | confess that I could not but en- 
ertain the belief that my country had chosen a 
career which must lead to disastrous results. 

Mr. Chairman, I solemnly believe that the pres- 
ent Administration has already brought upon this 
nation manifold evils, which can only be remedied 
by years of patriotic effort and wise administration ; | 
and { believe that the President is now driving this 
republic into a position fraught with so much of || 
danger to our Union and liberty, that he can never 
hope to be forgiven by the present or future ages, 
except by the exercise of that principle of charity | 
which actuated our Saviour, when he prayed for 
those who crucified him: ‘ Father, forgive them, | 
they know not what they do.” There is not, | be- | 
lieve, mind and patriotism in the Administration to | 
comprehend and appreciate the alarming dangers i] 
into which they are recklessly driving the republic. || 
It is moral cowardice, when the great interests of 
the republic are in peril, to shut our eyes and shrink 
from a contemplation of the dangers with which 
we are threatened. A learned and profound 
French author, in speculating upon our institu- | 
tions, remarks: ‘*The most formidable of all the | 
‘evils which threaten the future existence of the 
‘Union, arises from the presence of a black popu- 
‘lation upon its territory; and in contemplating 
‘the causes of the present embarrassments, or of 
‘the future dangers of the United States, the ob- 
‘server is invariably led to consider this as a pri- 
‘mary fact.”” Our experience conforms with the | 
opinion of the author from whom I have quoted. 
The existence of slavery in a portion of the States | 
of this Union, was a disturbing element in the con- | 
vention which formed the Constitution of the United || 
States, and a very great obstacle to its formation. || 
Fortunately there were patriotism and wisdom || 
sufficient to overcome the obstacle then. When || 
Missouri applied for admission into the Union, |! 
this difficulty again presented itself, more formi- || 
dably than before. It arrayed the nation in sec- 
tonal parties, which, with passions and prejudices || 


| 
} 


| say? What will Louisiana say? 
overcome heretofore, are as nothing compared with |) 


| quests and anneXxations, 


| occasion demands—if 1t fails to assert the constitu- 
| which properly belong and attach to the legislative 


| this war with Mexico, in my opinion the day is 
/ not distant when it will require all the virtue, 


| speaks for the purpose of giving ‘aid and comfort || 
| to the enemy 
| nunciations of the message hurled. 
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States south and west of Texas? What will Texas | 
W hat will the 
whole South say? All the dangers growing out 
of this question of slavery, which we have metand |, 


in the prosecution of the Mexican war, or to show 
with what contempt all intelligent men, at home 
and abroad, look upon this silly effort at hiding 
from the just indignation due to ** moral treason,” 
I will only say, that if the gentleman means to put 
himself in the position which a fair construction 
| of his language implies, then, indeed, has he all 
the courage for which he gives himself credit. 

The biting, withering scorn, always visited by 
| a virtuous people upon the very memory of a man 
| guilty of moral weason against the country that 

gives him protection and position, is, indeed, fear- 
ful; and the man who could court it, I should think 
neither fears God nor man. 

‘The gentleman commences his tirade by a most 

vehement denunciation of the President and his 
| friends. The language which he uses is such as 
I scarcely know how to reply to, without letting 
myself down to the gutter in which such language 
'isfound. He charges the President with being a 
lar! Now, although [ feel myself above replying 
| In terms to such language, I will venture to suggest 
| that the gentleman, in this assertion, has invited 
| the world to decide that he is guilty of the charge 
made against the President. ‘The gentleman also 
throws himself into attitudes, accompanied with 
THE MEXICAN WAR. | grimaces, how dignified, I leave for those who 
iii saw him to determine, in order to represent the 
SPEECH OF MR. A. KENNEDY, servility, as he is pleased to call it, with which 
the Democrats approach the Executive of the 

OF INDIANA, 


nation. Feeling myself totally incapable of ap- 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, proaching any mortal man with servility, 1 wall 
December 16, 1846, 


not charge on him a capacity foggmach servility, 
In Committee of the Whole on the state of the | 


leading him to suspect others of ractice; but 
\ , le | L will say, that if the world should jalge him with 
Union, on the resolutions to refer the President’s 

Message to the various standing committees. 


half the rigor he has judged us, the world would 
Mr. KENNEDY said: 


| be authorized to say, that his present unpatriouc 
| positon towards his own Government grows 

Mr. Cuairman: I shail not stop, like the gen- | rather out of his servility to the views of a certain 
tleman who preceded me, to inform the committee || great Senator, (as lately expressed in the Chinese 
what my intentions have been as to addressing || Museum in Philadelphia,) than from what he has 
them or the House, for the reason that I suppose || learned from his patriotic constituents of the no- 
it is not material or interesting. But if I under- || ble State of Tennessee. But he complains that the 
stood the gentleman rightly, he has spoken for the || President, in his message, has warned the people 
sole purpose of bringing himself under the denunci- || against those who have been so far forgetful of 
ations of the President, as uttered in his late mes- || their duty to themselves, to their country, and their 
sage. Does the gentleman mean to say that he || God, as to give aid and comfort to the enemy, by 
attempting to balk and thwart the Government in 

Against such, only, are the de- || its honest efforts to prosecute the existing war to 
|| a speedy and honorable peace. Well, had not the 

|| President a right, nay, was it not his duty, to do 
| so? Had not falsehood, fraud, and crime, been 
imputed to the Government, in the declaration and 
prosecution of this war? And is the President, 
| and those who think and act in this matter with 
him, to be tonguetied? Is the freedom of speech 
and of the press confined, in this country, to those 
who libel the Government, and slander the persons 


those which will arise when that question shall || 
come up as the consequence of Mr. Polk’s con- 


Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, there are bad 
men in the North and the South, who desire a dis- 
solution of the Union, and who, without avowing 
their object, are laboring diligently to produce that 
end, The President is driving the ship of state into | 
& most stormy and dangerous sea; and if Congress | 
fails to act in the lofty spirit of patriotism which the | 


tional rights and perform the constitutional duties 
branch of the Government, by putting a limit to 


executive discretion in the further prosecution of 


intelligence, and patriotism of the country, to pre- 
serve the Union, and save the public liberty. 


99> 


{Mr. Gentry. Does the gentleman attribute 
such a position to me? 

Mr. Kennepy. 1! understood the gentleman to 
express a desire to bring himself under the range || 
of the President’s denunciations. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes, for the purpose of showing 
that I despised and scorned them. 

Mr. Kennepy. | am perfectly willing to give 


violently inflamed, struggled for mastery, until | the gentleman the benefit of all desired explana- 
the intensity and force of that struggle shook | tions. For although he has shown great zeal and 
the Union to its deepest foundations. At various || earnestness in advocating the cause of his country’s 
periods of our history, since that time, the same || enemies, yet certainly he has shown as great a 
cause has interrupted the fraternal feelings between || want of tact. The Mexican Government may 
the different sections of the Union, and balefully | have, on this floor, men of greater talent than | 
disturbed the harmony of our legislation. The || they have in the field at home; yet, after all, they | 
annexation of Texas to the Union, which added a || want the tact. If 
large territory to that section of the Union in which || Mr. Gentry. The gentleman—— 





who, for the time being, administer its affairs? 
Well may gentlemen on the other side, who have 
commenced this war of words, wince under the 
return blow, and cry out that they wish to be 
sheltered from the moral treason which their words 
imply, by the plea of freedom of speech. Take 
the freedom of speech, gentlemen, in all its pleni- 
tude; but do not, I pray you, whine like whipped 


slavery exists, thereby changing the relative polli- ,, 
tical strength of the slaveholding and non-slave- |, 
holding States, has, to a considerable extent, re- 
quickened and revitalized this disturbing element. 
his fact was developed at the last session of Con- 
gress, when an honorable member from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Witmot)—the bill appropriating two 
millions of dollars to enable the President to nego- 
late a treaty with Mexico being under considera- | 
uon—moved an amendment, which was adopted by 
the House, providing that slavery should never be 
permitted in any territory which the United States 
might acquire from Mexico. He must be blind to 
all the signs of the times who does not perceive 
that there is a fixed and almost universal determi- 
nation in the Northern States not to aequiesce in 
a further extension of territory without attaching 
to such extension the prohibition to which I have 
referred. How shall we overcome this difficulty, 
when the question shall come before congress 
permanently to annex the conquests of the Presi- 
dent?’ We have already seen, by a vote of this 
House, that the non-slaveholding States will insist 
upon prohibiting slavery in those territories. Will 
the Southern States consent to the admission of free 


|| Spaniels, if you should have ministered to you a 
Does the gentieman yield the || dose of your own drugs. 
floor? What a spectacle does this Congress present to 
Mr. Kennepy. Oh, certainly, for explanation. || the world! During the last session, Congress, 
Mr. Gentry. I suppose the gentleman has a | with a unanimity rarely acquired, declared, by a 
right to arrive at his own conclusions; but when || solemn enactment, that war existed between this 
he assumes that I am giving ‘‘aid and comfort” || Government and the republic of Mexico, brought 
to the enemy, he jumps to conclusions which have | on by the wholly unjustifiable acts of Mexico. 
no foundation in fact. And—— Fifty thousand volunteers, with ten millions ef 
Mr. Kennepy. I assume nothing—— | dollars, were placed at the disposal of the Execu- 
The Cuamrnan. The gentleman from Tennes- || tive, with a command to on and carry out 
see has the floor for explanation. || this war in a manner that ‘cma teach that infatu- 
Mr. Gentry. If he means that giving ‘aid || ated people that, in future, they must treat this 
and comfort”’ to the enemy is to express the belief || Government with that justice and that decorum 
that in certain circumstances our liberties are more || which we had a right to expect from all nations, 
endangered by an usurping President than by one || and especially from a nativn with whose insults 
thousand well-appointed invading armies, | am || we had so long forborne, And it will not do for 
iving “aid and comfort.’’ 1 am upholding the || the gentlemen who voted for this war, to gay that 
Cocanalion of my country by refusing to yield it || they voted for it for the purpose of extricating 
up to an usurper and his servile adulators. If || General Taylor and his glorious little army from 
assumed any other position at this time, I should || the perilous position which he was then supposed 
be preparing the way to make m country as de- || to occupy. Vou knew, gentlemen—we all knew, 
graded, low, and infamous, as is Mexico. | that before the means that we could send to his 
Mr. Kennepy. Without stopping at this time || aid could, by an possibility, reach him, he would 
to show the total absence of any grounds for this || have extricated if, as he most nobly did, or 


The Cuainman. 





philipic against the President for usurping power || he was entirely annihilated. No, gentlemen; | fear 
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that many of you voted for that war because you 
had before your eyes the utter political extinction 
of those who opposed the late war, and your souls 
trembled at the thought of a like fate. It will not 
do to tell the American people that you thought it 
would take fifty thousand men and ten millions of 
money to extricate General Taylor. No person 
will believe that, And the conclusion irresistibly 
ix, that you now desire meanly to sneak out of the 
consequences of your own act, and that act, too, 
heing, probably, the only one of your political 
lives of which you have reason to be proud. 

Well, in pursuance of our command, and with 
adevotion and skill reflecting the highest honor 
upon the President, as well as the officers and sol- 
diers of our patriotic army, our victorious eagles 
have been planted upon nearly one-half of the 
enemy's territory, carrying protection to the inof- 
fensive citizen, and death to the armed foe. Yet 
notwithstanding all this, in obedience to our im- 
perative command, has been done, and well done, 
what are we about—we who represent the same 
people whose rights and honor have been thus 
gloriously vindicated?) Whatare we, who declared 
this war, now doing? Here we are in the second 
week of this short session, denouncing the Presi- 
dent for causing an unholy, impious, and vindictive 
war, and cavilling and carping at the manner in 
which he haa protected the Mexican people who 
have yielded to the resistless shock of our victori- 
Oh, shame! ‘The very ashes of our 
fathers cry out against us! Are we, indeed, so 
devenernted th ve ave afraul to meet the respon- 
sibility of ou wih acts, and meanly attempt to 
throw the responsibility on other shoulders? 


ous arms, 


There was a time, according to my reading, 
when a portion of this policy was pursued by 
those who preceded the gentleman’s school of 
polities. The Federalists, in 1812, opposed, de- 
nounced, and vilified the Government, and those 
who then administered it, in much the same terms 
as those used now. But what was their fate? The 
virtuous indignation of a patriotic people consigned 
them and their names to the eternal infamy which 
their conduct so justly merited. And yet their 
conduct was honorable, when compared to the 
conduet of those who voted for, and now oppose 
this war. ‘They opposed the war, from its incep- 
tien; they voted against its declaration; but you 
voted for this war—you yourselves voted to plunge 
your country into what you now call an unholy 
war: one of infamy, commenced, as you now aver, 
with a view to conquest. And now you turn round 
and oppose it, and strain every nerve to convince 
the world that your own country is wholly in the 
wrong. Suppose it were possible for you to suc- 
ceed, what then? Why, you have disgraced your 
Government, and yourselves with it! Is this the 
employment of patriots? But do gentlemen believe 
what they say in relatiowr to the iniquity of this 


war? I submit that it is impossible for any well- | 


informed man honestly to take that view of the 
subject. He must know better. The causes which 
rroduced this war, and the justice of our cause, 
Sins heen so fully and powerfally set forth by the 
President in his annual message, that I shall not 
be guilty of the egregious folly of trying to render 
itmore plan. But Lask all those who have not 
read that document, and who entertain any doubt 
on this subject, to read it. The evidence is clear, 
eenentd, and conclusive. This Government had 


Orne outrages, indignities, and insults, from that | 


Grovernment, longer than she would have done 
from any other Government upon earth, 

Had England or France, or any other respect- 
able Government, treated us with half the indig- 
nity, outrage, and insult, manifested by Mexico, 


long since would the honor of the country’ have | 


been vindicated. But Mexico was a feeble Gov- 
ernment, distracted by internal factions and feuds; 
beside, it approximated, to some extent, to a repub- 
lican form, and excited our sympathies. Hence it 
was that this Government bore with her outrages 


and insults until forbearance ceased to be a virtue. 


Mexico took advantage of this forbearance, and 
repeated her injuries, and, as if for the purpose of 
filling the cup of outrages to overflowing, she 
finally crossed our territorial lines, and attacked 
our armies and citizens upon our own soil. 
was our Government driven to the wall. National 
dishonor or a prompt punishment of the offender 
was the only alternative, 


Thus | 


The Mexican War—Mr. Kennedy. 


But, I repeat, do the gentlemen on the opposite 
side doubt the justness of our cause? 


It is my) 


candid opinion that they do not. The lameness | 


of their assaults upon the President shows that 
they do not believe their own assertions. 
they complain that the President moved our army 


First, | 


to the left bank of the Rio Grande contrary to law, | 
and thereby brought on the war. A moment’s in- | 


vestigation will prove the absurdity of their posi- 
tion. It was not the President, but Congress, that 
made the Rio Grande our boundary line. By the 
annexation of Texas we bound the President to 
defend that as our territory. 
claimed the territory to that line. 
claim we annexed her to the Union. 

But as we were determined to give to Mexico 
no just cause of complaint against us, and as she 
claimed territory on this side of the Rio Grande, 
we stipulated with Texas that after annexation we 
should have the right to settle all questions of 
boundary with the Mexican Government. So 


Under that 


The State of Texas | 


soon as ‘Texas was annexed, the President inform- | 


ed Mexico of this power, now resting in the Uni- 
ted States, and of his willingness to settle the 
question by negotiation. She refused to negotiate, 
but declared she would settle it by the sword. In 
the meantime, this very Congress passed a law 
establishing a collection district between the Nue- 
ces river and the Rio Grande, and directed the 
President to appoint a custom-house officer to re- 
side in that country. By this act, on our part, we 
said to the President, in the strongest possible lan- 
guage, ** This is our country, and it is your duty 
to see that our jurisdiction is maintained over it.’’ 


The Mexican Government, in the meantime, was | 


concentrating a strong force on the south bank of 
the Rio Grande, and constantly fulminating her 
threats of slaughter and reconquest even to the 
Sabine. What, in the name of all that is sacred, 


was the President to do, but exactly what he did | 


do—move our army to the extreme limit of our 
boundary, and there await the onslaught, if Mexi- 
co chose to make it? If he had done otherwise, 
he would have been justly censurable; and in that 
event [ make no doubt that the very men who are 
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| 


| for their injustice and insolence ? 
| believe that the controversy would not have 





e [Dee. 16, 
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cause of this war. [hold them responsible or 


every drop of blood which has been, or wil} jj. 
shed in this contest. Does any man in his sensec 
believe that Mexico would have commenced this 
war, if she had not been induced to believe, by the 
course of the opponents of the Executive, thai thig 
Government would not be suffered to chastise them 


Does avy man 


? bee n 
closed after the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de 


la Palma, had they not expected you to palsy the 
arm of your Government so as to prevent it from 
carrying the war into Mexico? In this you have 
deceived them to their own destruction.” By this 
have you onened the veins and destroyed the liyes 
of many of our bravest soldiers! And you will 
deceive them still further. Are they not now pub 
lishing in their papers that there isa probability of 
a revolution in the north of this republie—that the 
New England States would secede from the Union 
—and other such nonsense? Will they ever treat 
with us whilst they believe this? And what is to 
be the result? Wiil you fulfil the hopes which 
your conduct has inspired?) Never! You cannot 
if you would, and you would not, if you could, 
make your Government recede. No; an honor- 
able peace, with indemnity for the past and seeu- 


_rity for the future, or an utter annihilation of the 


Mexican Government will be the end of this way, 
And you dare not, in the face of the American 
people, take less. How, then, I demand, are you 
to answer at the bar of enlightened humanity, to 
say nothing of that of your God, for all this blood 
wantonly spilled? How are you to answer to the 
widows and orphans of the gallant dead who have 
poured out their warm lifeblood in defence of their 
country’s honor? How are you to answer to the 
thousands of Mexicans whom you have thus 
deceived to their destruction? And, finally, how 
will you meet that gallant portion of your own 


'| political friends who have bravely rushed to their 


now denouncing him for having defended our soil, | 
would have clamored in this House for an im- | 
peachment against him for having suffered its pol- | 


lution by the hostile tread of a foreign foe. 


Foiled || 


at this point, the next complaint is, that the Presi- |! 
dent has conquered a large portion of Mexico and |! 
established civil governments thereinz Well, where || 


does the shoe pinch here, gentlemen? 
horrified at the success of the American arms? I 
verily believe that many of you would have been 
better pleased if the results of this war had been 
the defeat of our armies and a loss of American 
territory, and more especially if it had secured the 
defeat of the dominant party. Or are your feel- 
ings of humanity outraged that the President has 
restrained the stern mandate of the military law in 
favor of the civil? Did you desire him to stain 
his character with cruelty, which the emergencies 
of the army did not demand, that you might have 


| more cause to denounce the action of your own 
, Government? 
, All this your actions authorized us to charge, but 


In this again you are disappointed. 


I will not believe you as unpatriotic as your con- 
duct imports. The truth probably is, that the 
actions of your Government you would have heart- 
ily approved, if the same acts had been performed 
by a President of your own choice. But such is 
your rooted and settled hostility to Democratic 


| measures, that you are willing to hazard the cause 
_of your country, in the hope that you may render 
a Democratic President unpopular, and thereby 
| secure your own elevation to power. 


If this be 
your object—and it is the most charitable one 
which I can impute to you—I submit it to the 
country whether your elevation may not cost more 
than your services may be worth. 

Since the commencement of this war there has 
been, in and out of this House, many and pathetic 
appeals by those who oppose it to the sympathy 


of the moral and religious portion of our people 


against the horrors necessarily resulting from a 
state of war. I profess to be as much opposed to 
a uscless and unnecessary war as the most devout 
Christian can be. I believe war should never be 
resorted to when honor can be preserved without 
it. And T now arraign before the bar of public 


| opinion those selfsame men, as being the sole 


| 
| 
| 


ii 
} 


'do think that he has, in his whole conduct as the 





| 


i 


Are you || 








| 


| 


country’s defence, and who are daily caused to 
blush with shame for your degeneracy ? 

There was onc allusion made by the gentieman 
from Tennessee, which rather horrified than sur- 
prised me. He, with something like a sneer, re- 
ferred to what he seemed to hope would be the 
ultimate result of the acquisition of Mexican terri- 
tory. He said the Northern Democrats would 
never suffer any other slave territory to exist in 
this country, and that the Southern Democrats 
would not suffer any free States to exist west of 
Texas. And he seemed to gloat over the possible 
dissolution of the Union. Had this come from a 
northern Abolitionist, I could have accounted for 
and excused it. But coming from the quarter it 
did, it seemed like the parricide inviting the on- 
slaught upon the devoted heads of his defenceless 
parents. Does the gentleman desire to court the 
strong energy and fervent zeal of the freemen of 
the North, to turn their irresistible power to the 
destruction of the peculiar institutions under which 
he lives, and where the gambols of his innocent 
children are secure? But I forbear. Not content 
with that hint, he reminds the friends of Oregon 
that the President had not secured to us all we had 
thought ourselves entitled to. ‘This was done 
avowedly for the purpose of securing, if possible, 
a bad feeling towards the President. And does 
the gentleman really think so poorly of our patri- 
otism as to suppose that he could thereby induce 
us to quarrel with the President whilst he ts en- 
gaged in the conduct of a foreign war? I feel my- 
self under no obligation to defend the President in 
all his acts, nor does he need my defence. But if | 
had any little pique, as I have none; or if I thought 
in some things in which I felt a peculiar interest he 
had not done exactly right, which, by the way, I 
do not—for, to do him justice and nothing more, | 


American President, ably and honestly performed 
his duty, and his whole duty,—but if [ thought 
otherwise, I would wait until my country was cx- 
tricated from this foreign war before [I would 
wrangle with its Exeeutive. — 

Such is the course duty points out to me, and I 
will follow it. And in conclusion, I say to the 
gentlemen on the other side, go on, if you choose, 
in this constant denunciation of your country s 
cause; the end of it all will be, either you will ren- 
der your constituents wholly mercenary and un- 
patriotic, which God in his mercy forefend; or, 
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} 
which is more likely, you will sink yourselves and | 
your very names to that infamy which always 
overtakes those who are capable of sacrificing their 
country to self, and sinking the patriot into the 
partisan. 





FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. 


sPEECH OF MR. MOREHEAD, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE SENATE, August 10, 1846.* 


The bill to provide for the satisfaction of claims of 
American citizens for spoliations on their prop- | 
erty, committed by the Krench, prior to the rati- | 
fication of the convention with France of Sep- 
tember 30, 1800, being under consideration— 
Mr. MOREHEAD rose and said: 
| rise, Mr. President, to continue the discussion | 

of the bill before the Senate, with feelings of much 

more than ordinary concern. The peculiar nature 
of the claims to which it refers; the time that has 
elapsed’ since they originated; the manifest injus- | 

tice which, if they are well founded, has been , 

done to the owners of them, by so long a post- 

ponement of their payment; above all, the private | 
suffering which that postponement has occasioned, 
not alone by the sickness of the heart which arises | 
from hope deferred, but by reason of the pecu- | 
niary destitution which has attended it,—all these 
considerations have impressed me with a deep 
sense of our obligation to give @n answer to the | 
petition of the memorialists, and settle their claims 
atonce and forever. No duty, it does seem to me, | 
is more imperative upon us, than that of deciding 
promptly upon appeals made by our fellow-citi- 
zens to our justice. If the beneficence of a Gov- | 
ernment is apparent in any one thing more than 
another, it is in the fidelity with which its engage- | 
ments are performed, and the amplitude with which | 


it dispenses its justice to those who are entitled to | 
il. 


For very near half a century, these unfortunate 
claimants have been supplicating Congress for re- 
dress, without having been able to obtain a final | 
decision, either favorable or adverse, to their cause, | 
They have presented themselves before you, not 
in the confidence of their own strength alone, but 
supported by evidence of high officers of the Gov- | 
ernment; by acts and acknowledgments of the | 
Government itself; by reports of committees of | 
both Houses of Congress; and they come before | 
you now, strengtHened and upheld by decided ma- | 
jorities, on more than one occasion, of the recorded 
votes of the Senate. Surely it will be conceded, | 
that itis high time some disposition was made of 
ther application for relief. “Surely it will be con- | 
ceded, that forty-five years is a period of time suf- | 
ficiently protracted, to enable the Congress of the | 

| 
! 


United States to examine and decide upon the va- | 
lidity or invalidity of their demands. Whatever, | 
therefore, may be our final determination, even if | 

our sense of justice shall not be saisfied, I trust we 
will show our mercy to the parties, by making a | 
final disposition of their claims. If they are with- 
out merit, let us tell them so, and reject them. | 
Dut if they aré well fowaded; if good faith requires | 
that they should be satisfied; if the liability of the | 
Government is clear and indisputable, let us acquit | 
ourselves at once, and in a becoming spirit, of our 
high obligations, and award the relief which has | 
been so long and so fruitlessly sought. 
[ have heard that an objection has been taken to | 
the satisfaction of these claims, because, for the | 
inost part, they have ceased to belong to the origi- 
val owners, and have been purchased by capital- 
ists for purposes of speculation. Personally, I | 
| 


| 
| 








lave but little information upon this point. Du- 
ring a very brief service on the Committee on For~ 
eign Relations, opportunities occurred to me of 
forming acquaintance with some of the claimants, 
and those I found to be either widows or fiduciary 
representatives of the original holders, in reduced 
and straitened cireumstances. My information is, 
that only a few of the claims are in the hands of 
Strangers, and that those, in general, have been 
pledged for the security of debts, Perhaps a very 
sufficient reason for their not having been disposed 








* This speech was delivered at the first session of the 29th 


Congress, but was not written out in time to be inserted in 
the Appendix for that session. 
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of, may be found in the unwonted delay of their 
recognition and adjustment by the Government, 
and their consequent want of credit. But suppose 
they huve been sold, and acquired by speculators, 
can any Senator show how the obligation of the 
Government, if otherwise unquestionable, can be 
thereby affected? Is its liability exunguished— 
nay, is it in the most remote degree diminished, 
in consequence of a change of ownership, or in 
consequence of the character or pursuit of the sub- 
sisting holder? lam very sure that such av argu- 
ment will not be relied on. 

It is impossible to discuss the subjects embraced 
by the bill under consideration, without being com- 
pelled to recur, at the very outset, to some of the 
most deeply interesting passages in our history, 
and especially to that event, certainly one of the 
most conspicuous, when France became, not alone 
the ally of the feeble and struggling colonies, but, 
what was and is much more important, when she 
stipulated, in terms the most solemn and impos- 
ing recognised among nations in their intercourse 
with each other, to guaranty to the United States 
their liberty, sovereignty and independence, abso- 
lute and unlimited, against all the Powers of the 
earth forever. With that event, and at that point 
of time, I propose to commence the discussion of 
the merits of these claims. 

My honorable friend from Delaware (Mr. J. M. 
Crayton] has presented this whole subject to the 
Senate with such **a provoking fulness of illus- 
tration and analysis,”’ that it is extremely difficult 


| to follow him, without trespassing upon ground 


already most advantageously appropriated by him. 
l use the word trespass in its strictly technical 
sense, for the Senate will bear witness, that he 
maintained his position with such distinguished 
ability and success, as to render the ground he oc- 
cupied exclusively his own. It will be my en- 
deavor, therefore, to avoid, as far as | may find it 
practicable, a repetition of anything that fell from 


/him, either as argument or as deductions from 


facts. The facts themselves, and the documents 
to support them, in common with, him, IL shall 
freely use. 

Mr. President, on the 6th of February, 1778, a 
treaty of alliance was made between the United 
By the eleventh article of that 
treaty, “the two parties guaranty mutually for 
‘ the present and forever, against all other Powers, 
*to wit: the United States to his most Christian 
‘ Majesty, the present possessions of the Crown 
‘ of I’rance in America, as well as those it mayeac- 
‘ quire by the future treaty of peace; and his most 
‘Christian Majesty guaranties to the United 
‘States, their liberty, sovereignty and indepen- 
* dence, absolute and unlimited, as well in matters 


| ©of government as commerce; and, also, their pos- 
‘ sessions, and the additions or conquests that their || 


‘confederation may obtain during the war, from 
‘ any of the dominions now or heretofore possessed 
‘by Great Britain in North America.’? And it 
was provided by the 12th article that the reciprocal 
guarantee should have full force and effect the 
moment war should break out between I’rance 
and England. 

The treaty throughout had reference to mutual 
aid and coéperation against a common enemy. 
Neither party was authorized to conclude either a 
truce or peace with Great Britain without the 
formal consent of the other, and arms were not to 
be laid down until the independence of the United 
States was secured. 

Such, in substance, were the terms of that cele- 
brated alliance, which gave assurance to the world 
of the independence of our country. 


‘* The treaty’’ it was insisted by the Senator | 


from New York, [Mr. Dix,] ‘* was, in its main 
‘ stipulations, conditional, eventual, prospective. 
‘Conditional on the event of a rupture between 
‘France and Great Britain; or, if such rupture 
‘should not take place, then on the termination of 
‘the war between Great Britain and the United 
‘ States.’” F 

That the fulfilment of the obligations imposed 
by it depended on the contingencies referred oe 
the honorable Senator, 1 have no difficulty in ad- 
mitting; but the correctness of the proposition, that 
because it was eventual, it was intended to be con- 
fined to the knowledge of the parties, until the 
events happened on which the contingency de- 
pended, is not quite so clear. 
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‘The treaty of alliance,’’ the Senator observed, 
“was not designed to be made public, and when 
‘the Congress of the United States, ‘in a moment 
* of exultation,’ as Marshall, in nis Life of Wash- 
* ington, says, published it with the treaty of amity 
*and commerce, which was an open treaty, the 
*‘ publication was not approved by the cabinet of 
* Versailles; and he (Marshall) adds, ‘that treaty 
‘ being only eventual, ought not to have been com- 
* municated to the public but by mutual consent. 
But, continued the Senator, ‘the condition on 
‘which it depended was soon fulfilled, and France 
‘became involved in our contest for indepen- 
* dence.”’ 

Now, sir, will the Senator from New York allow 
me, with great deference, to say, that I think he 
has made the most of the authority on which he 
relies? The language of Marshall is, that the pub- 
lication of the treaties was ‘ta circumstance which, 
not without cause, was disappreved of by the cabi- 
net of Versaillies.’” He does not speak of the 
extent of the disapprobation; but, although he had 
so spoken—although he had said that the act of 
the American Congress had given great offence to 
France, still there is good reason to believe that 
there was some mistake concerning the fact. 

* The despatches,” says Marshall, * containing the trea- 
ties, were received by the President of Congress on Saturday, 
the second of May, 1778, after Congress had adjourned. 
That body was iinmediately convened, the despatches were 
opene 1, and their joyful contents communicated. On Mon- 
day the treaties were ratified by an unanimous vote.” 

‘The embassy that concluded the treaties was 
composed of Dr. Franklin, Mr. Silas Deane, and 
Mr. Arthur Lee. From the Jourfal of the latter 
(Life of Arthur Lee, vol. I, p. 399) I take the fol- 
lowing extracts: 

* March 5, (1778.)—Dr. F. then stated to Mr. Gérard (one 
ofthe French Ministers, that the Commissioners, considering 
all circumstances, were of opinion that the inunediate pubti- 
cation of the treaty would be of great advantage, both in pre- 
venting the acceptance of the propositions from Engiand, and 
in attaching America decidedly to France, Both Dr. F. and 
Mr. D. pressed the advantages that it would give, in pre- 
venting Holiand from contributing to the English loan, and 
promoting that of America :” “ and that the effect of it might 
possibly be that the English would find themselves obliged 
to accede to the independency, from their inability to sus- 
tain a war against the united powers of the house of Bour- 
bon and the States of America, and the war would be ended 
at onee.”? Mr. Gérard said that the publication of the 
treaties was now under deliberation among his Majesty’s 
servants. That the great objection was, the uncertainty fo 
its being ratified by Congress. For, if they should publish it 
in Europe, and it should be rejected in America, it would 
subject France to infinite disgrace, and probably occasion a 
mortal enmity between the two people.” “The Commis- 
tioners all agreed that there was not the least reason to ap- 
prehend Congress would reject the treaty, unless the want 
of intelligence should have laid them under other engage- 
ments. Mr. Gérard professed himself much satisfed with 
this assurance, and promised to report the reasons and desire 
of the Commissioners, which he did not doubt would have 
' great weight with the Council.” 

Ido not perceive from the same journal, that 
the subject was at any time renewed. 

But I have it in my power to refer to an author- 
| ity so conclusive as to remove all doubt. Ina 
very learned and elaborate history of the law of 
nations, of which an eminent American jurist, re- 
cently in the deplomatic service of the United 
States, is the author—I mean Mr. Wheaton—that 
distinguished gentleman, referring to the two trea- 

ties of alliance and of ecommerce of 1778 with 
France, thus speaks: ** The French court notified 
‘ these treaties to that of Great Britain, and sought 
‘to justify their formation by alleging that the 


. 49 


'¢ United States were de facto in ion of the 
‘independence they had declared.’? The notice 


was given in March, 1778, near two months before 
the ratification of them by the colonial Congress. 
_And, now, let us look for a moment to the atti- 
tude which, in this great movement, the respective 
parties occupied. Sir, France was the chief and 
| only responsible agent. ‘The colonies were in no 
'| condition to stipulate terms with the Power to 
‘| whom they applied for coGperation and alliance. 
i With a firmness of purpose which nothing could 
|| shake, inspired by the justice of their cause, but 
| without arms, ammunition, money, resources, or 
| credit, they had engaged, single-handed and alone, 
| with a great and powerful enemy, in a desperate 
H conflict, on the success of which, in al] human pro- 
'| bability, hung the last hopes of the friends of free- 
| dom throughout the world. When, under these cir- 
i cumstances, aa —— * become our aly 
| we may well indulge the a e supposition that 
i she lost sight cothtaly of the baniedite to be derived 
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from reciprocal engagements, and looked alone to 
what the treaty declared to be the essential and 
direct end of the alliance—the liberty, sovereignty, 
and independence of the United States. Of what 
practical avail to her, would have been ten times 


the number of such guarantees as were a 


rated on our part imto the treaty? What to her 
was the pledge of the colonies to assure to his 





most Christian majesty the then subsisting pos- | 


sessions of the Crown of France in America? 
W hence did the colonial confederation derive abili- 
ty to conform to treaty stipulations, requirmg, 
Lesides fleets and armies, the revenues and re- 
sources of a strong and well-organized Govern- 
iment? No, sir. France stood alone in the glory 


of an alliance, so novel in its purposes—so full of | 


benefit to mankind. 
England, But it is not only certain that both par- 
ties contemplated a war between France and king- 
land as a consequence of the annunciation of the 
treaty: it is equally certain that the treaty rendered 
thal war inevitable. Accordingly it did come; and 
it exhibited in its progress, in the sacrifice of sev- 
eral French inal in the West Indies, a forcible 
illustration of the value of the colonial guaranties. 
In a proper time after the date of the alliance, 
France threw herself, with the characteristic ardor 
and enthusiasm of her people, into the American 
contest for independence. She made that contest 
her own. She furnished ships of war and armies. 
She contributed money, the sinews of war. The 
sum expended by her for our benefit was stated 
by the Senator from Delaware to have amounted 
to 1,440,000,000" of livres, equal to 256,000,000 of 
dollars. (Jetlerson’s Works, |, p. 57.) And yetby 
what magnanimity—I will not say disinterested- 
ness, but by what singular magnanimity—was 
her whole conduct towards us distinguished? I 
will detain the Senate with a single illustration. 
Ina letterdated Passy, October 2, 1780, four months 
subsequent to the arrival in the United States of 
the French army under 
Franklin writes to Mr, Jay: 


tochambeau, Doctor | 


She was then at peace with | 


* Atiength I got over a reluctance that was almost invin- | 
cible, and made another application to the Government here | 
for more money. [drew up and presented a -tate of debts and | 
newily-expected demands, and requested its aid to extricate | 


me. Judging from your letters that you were not likely to 
obtain anything considerable from your court, | put down 
in my estimate the twenty-five thousand dollars drawn upon 
you, with the same sum drawn upon me, as what would 
probably come to me for payment. I have now the pleas- 


ure to acquaint you that iny memorial was received in the 


kindest and most friendly manner, and thongh the court 
here is pot withoul its embarrassments on account of 


money, [ was told to make myself easy, for that I should | 


be assisted with what was necessary. Mr, Searle arriving 


about this time, and assuring me there had been a plentiful | 


harvest and great crops of all kinds; that the Congrvss had 


demanded of the several States contributions in produce, | 


which would be cheerfully given; that they would there- 


fore have plenty of provisions to dispose of; and I being much | 
pleased with the generous behavior just experienerd, pre- | 
sented another paper, proposing, in order to case the Gov- | 
ernment here, which had been so willing to ease us, that | 
the Congress might furnish their armyin America with pro- | 


visions, in part of payment for the services lent us. This 
proposition, | was told, was well taken; but it being consid- 


j 


ered that the States having the enemy in their country, and | 


obliged to make great expenses for the present campaign, the 


furnishing so much provisions as the French army might | 


need, might straiten and be inconvenient to the Congress, 


his Majesty did not at this time think it right to accept the | 
You will not wonder (adds Doctor Franklin) at | 


otter. 
iny loving this good Prince: he will win the hearts of all 
America.”’—( Life of Jay, vol. IL., p. 62.) 


Sir, | have no commefit to make on so agreeable | 
a reminiscence; and I should not have considered | 
it necessary perhaps to allude to the motives that | 
prompted the interposition of the French monarch | 


in our behalf, if the Senator from New York had 
not deemed it * due to the impartiality of history 
*to say that the Government of France was not so 


‘ clearly actuated by the purely disinterested mo- | 


‘tives which had been ascribed to her.’ 
not about to contend, in opposition to that honor- 
able gentleman, that ‘‘ disinterestedness and gene- 
rosity’’ ave ** the virtues of governments;’’ but I 
cannot concur in the opinion so broadly expressed 
by him, that “the whole history of our negotia- 
‘ tiens with France in 1777, showed that she had 
* her own interest in view in the part she took in 
‘our struggle for independence;” that ‘she came 
‘to our aid, not because she thought us in the 
‘depths of distress, but in the hour of victory, 
‘when our triumph seemed no longer doubtful;’’ 
and that ‘unless the testimony of all history is to 
‘ be discarded, these treaties, but for the successes 
‘ of 1777, might never have been formed.” 


Iam | 
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In the spring of 1780, the Marquis de la Fayette | 


returned to the United States from a visit to 
France, bringing with him the gratifying intelli- 


gence that the French King had determined to | 
employ a considerable land and naval armament | 


in the United States for the campaign of that 
year. Accordingly, in the ensuing month of July, 
the French army, under the Count de Rochain- 
beau, landed at Newport, in Rhode Island. The 


gladsome influence of this auspicious event was | 


instantly diffused throughout the colonies, and was 
felt in the reinvigorauon of energies which had 
been, to a considerable extent, enfeebled by the 
war. 
commenced their operations; 

** And God was with them in full many a field.” 


For the effect of the alliance was speedily decisive 
of the conflict, which was closed at Yorktown in 
litle more than a year after the arrival of the 
French troops. The peace of 1783 embraced all 


It was not long before the combined armies 


the belligerant parties; and the liberty, sovereignty, | | 4 in a ae 
| attempt toexterminate her new political institutions, 


and independence of the United States were fully 
consummated, 
French Islands, which had been taken during the 
war, were restored by the treaty. 

France had now fulfilled her pledges. She had 
| performed all, and more than all, thatdevolved on 
' her by the treaty of alliance. 

next to Him, who presides over the destinies of 
nations, we were 
triumph of our cause; and now, for the first time, 


It remains only to add, that the | 


Under Hin, and | 


indebted to France for the | 
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common danger, they united themselves together 
in a common cause, and France—because she was 


republican France—found herself beleaguered by 


ally assailed and endangered. 


foes. If such was the aspect of her political aj. 
fairs, her maritime interests were no less materi. 
Viewed as an out. 


_ law as well on the ocean as the land, her commerce 
| became the prey of the affiliated nations, and q 


settled determination existed to starve her into 
submission to the authority of her kings. At the 


_ close of the year 1792, she was at war with Aus- 
| tria, Prussia, Sardinia, and the WNetherlands, and 


the United States were in a condition to feel the |) 
full force of the obligations which the stipulations | 


of the treaty imposed upon them. 


obligations, heavy and responsible as they were, | 


there were others attaching to the United States, 
as well as to France, of a character so interesting 


/ and important, as not to be lost sight of in this dis- | 


cussion. 


which the treaty of alliance bears date, a treaty of 
amity and commerce was concluded between the 
United States and France. By the only articles 


war belonging to the one Power should give con- 


manner they ought to protect and defend their 
own; and each party was to restore them when 
captured in its Jurisdiction; that free ships made 
free goods; that there should be perfect liberty of 
comfnerce with an enemy's port, with all articles, 


restricted to the list contained in the ——: that 
the right of search should consist alone of an in- 


was set forth in the treaty; that even in case of 
contraband articles being found, their forfeiture 


before condemnation, without consent; that ships 
of war and privateers of the one Power, with their 
prizes, should be received in the ports of the other, 
and allowed to depart, without paying any duties; 





enemy, having made prize of the property of such 
Power, who should be forced, if they came in by 


other, nor to sell their prizes, and should not even 
be permitted to take provisions, except what might 
be necessary to carry them to the next port of their 
own nation. 


should not affect the ship, or the rest of the cargo, | 
and that such articles were not to be taken out | 


but no shelter was to be given to vessels of the | 


Sir, on the same 6th of February, 1778, on | 


voy to, and defend and protect the merchantmen | 
of the other going the same route, in the same | 


Besides those || 


Russia and Great Britain had withdrawn their 
Ministers from the French Court. Secretly a party 
to the coalition formed against France by the treaty 
of Pilnitz in the year 1791, Great Britain became 
in the early part of the year 1793 an avowed and 
active participant in the war; and, thus situated, 
it might almost be said that France, in her single 
person, stood opposed to the combined power of 
the monarchies of Europe, engaged in a desperate 


The motives for this combination, as avowed by 
the Emperor of Germany and the King of Prussia- 
ina manifesto against the French Revolution, bear, 
ing date the 4th of August, 1792, were, * to pre- 
‘ serve social and political order among all polished 
‘ nations;’’ **to rescue a numerous nation from its 
‘own fury; to preserve Europe from the return of 
‘ barbarity, ond the universe from that subversion 
‘and anarchy with which it was threatened.”— 
(Annual Register -— 1792, part 2, p. 289.) So 
direful were the c&sequences of establishing upon 
the ruins of thrones and kingdoms the institutions 
of a popular government! 

Sir, in this great effort to extricate herself from 


_ the perils of her condition, there can be no doubt 


_ of the people of the United States. 


that France carried with her the cordial sympathies 
But she was 
entitled to something more substantial than sym- 
— at our hands. From the moment of the 
reaking out of hostilities between France and 


| England, the Government of the United States 


which are important to be referred to in this dis- || 
cussion, it was mutually stipulated that vessels of | 


stood pledged to the fulfilment of the stipulations 
of the treaties of 1778. Was neutrality on our 


| part one of these stipulations? No, sir: far, very 


except contraband, and articles of contraband were |. 


far from it. The very first article of the treaty of 
alliance declared that in case of war between 
France and England, the cause was to be common 


between France and the United States. 


Early in April, 1793, Martinico was taken pos- 
session of by the British; and during the next year 
most of the French possessions in the West Indies 
were captured by the land and naval forces of 
Great Britain. The language of the treaty of alliance 


| was: ‘The United States guaranty to his most 


_spection of the ship’s papers, the tenor of which | 


Such were the relations subsisting between the | 


Governments of the United States and France; such 


of 1778, when that great event took place which 
convulsed Europe to its centre—I mean the French 
Revolution. Sir, the change which that revolution 


' continent, has not yet ceased to excite the aston- 


| produced in the aspect of political affairs on that | 


the obligations resting upon each by the treaties | 


ishment of mankind. The minds of men were | 


utterly bewildered by the transition of scenes and 
events so amazing as to defy belief on the one 


hand, and so rapid on the other, as to make the | 
senses giddy to look upon them. Monarchs trem- | 


bled upon their thrones when they witnessed a 
nation throwing off the incubus of a itrary power, 


and rising up with one accord to reclaim its long- 
‘ lost rights of sovereignty. Roused by a sense of '' can 


| 
i 
| 
; 


Christian Majesty the present possessions of the 


' Crown of France in America.” And in order that 


stress of weather, to depart as soon as possible; || 
that a ship or privateer of an enemy of one Power | 
should not be permitted to refit in the ports of the | ‘ ; : 

m a it was the fidelity and zeal with which France had 


| out. 


there might be no doubt of the sense and applica- 
tion of this stipulation, the contracting parties de- 
clared, that ‘‘ in case of a rupture between France 


and England,’’ the guarantee should have its full 


| force and effect the moment such war should break 
In view of the consideration on which the 
guarantee was founded, I desire now to say that, 

n my opinion, no more sacred obligation ever de- 

volved upon a nation than that which was imposed 
_ upon the United States to perform the guarantee 
to the letter. If anything could have increased the 
weight of that obligation—if anything could have 
enhanced the merit of the original consideration— 


| performed her part of the compact, at a period of 
ak to our Voaciies similar i. that which now 
_ menaced hers, 

Mr. President, the rupture between France and 
England took place in January, 1793. Imme- 
diately on its occurrence, it became necessary for 
the Government of the United States to determine 
upon the course which a just regard to its position 
towards the belligerants required it to adopt. 
_ Whilst, on the one hand, we were pressing We 
French Government with complaints of violations 

of our rights, as a neutral and pane: nation—of 
_ aggressions upon our commerce, as well b French 
_ privateers as Government ships, and of the deten- 
tion of our vessels in the harbor of Bordeaux, 
that Government, on the other hand, demanded 
from the United States a faithful compliance with 


| the treaty of commerce, which, it as vehemently 


| complained, had been di 


ed by the Ameri- 
vernment. Fully alive to the difficulties 
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of his situation, and deeply solicitous that the 


conduct of his administration should be marked | 
by the most rigid justice to France, to England, 


and to the world, President Washington assembled 
his constitutional advisers, and presented the whole 


subject to them in the most imposing and solemn | 
Several questions were submitted for 


manner. 


their consideration and advice. The first was, 


whether a proclamation should issue for the pur- | 


ose of preventing interferences of the citizens of 
the United States in the war between France and 
England? Others were, whether the United States 
were obliged, by good faith, to consider the treaties 


heretofore made with France as applying to the | 
present situation of the parties; whether either might | 


renounce them, or hold them suspended, until the 
Government of France should be established; 


whether, if they were to be considered as then in | 
operation, the guarantee in the treaty of alliance | 
was applicable to a defensive war only, or to war || 


either offensive or defensive; and whether the war 


offensive or defensive on her part, or of a mixed and 
equivocal character? The G@abinet unanimously 


agreed that a proclamation ought to issue, forbid- || 
ding the citizens of the United States to take part | 


in any hostilities on the high seas, with or against 
any of the belligerant Powers. 

With the same unanimity, they advised the 
President to receive a minister from the French 
Republic. But, ‘on the question respecting a 
qualification to his reception,” 
different views. 
Jefferson,) and the Attorney General, (Mr. Ran- 
dolph,) were of opinion that no cause existed for 


departing, in the instance before them, from the | 


usual mode of acting on such occasions; that the 
revolution in France had produced no change in 


the relations between the two countries; that the | 


obligations created b 
mained the same; an 
the alteration of the Government, or in the char- 


preéxisting treaties re- 


France to demand, or weaken the duty of the 
United States faithfully to comply with, the en- 
gagements which had been solemnly formed. The 
Secretaries of the Treasury and of War (Mr. 
Hamilton and Mr. Knox) were of opposite opin- 
ions. Even admitting, in its fullest latitude, they 
said, the right of a nation to change its political 
institutions, according to its own will, they denied 
its right to involve other nations, absolutely and un- 
condilionally, in the consequences of the changes 
it might think proper to make. They maintained 
the right of a nation to absolve itself from the 
obligations even of real treaties, when such a 
change of circumstances takes place in the internal 
situation of the other contracting party, as so 
essentially to alter the existing state of things 
that it may, with good faith, 3 pronounced to 
render a continuance of the connexions which 
result from them disadvantageous and dangerous. 
They thought, in view of the engagements be- 
iween the two nations, and especially of the clause 
of guarantee, the character of the French Revolu- 
tion, and the immense force which had armed 
against that republic, there was much reason to 
fear, whatever might be the issue of the contest, 
that a continuance of the close relations which the 
United States had formed with France would, in 
consequence of this new state of things, prove 
dangerous to the safety of the United States. 
They were, therefore, of opinion, not that the trea- 
ties should be annulled, or absolutely suspended, 
but that the United States should reserve for future 
consideration and discussion the question, whether 
the operation of those treaties or not to be 
deemed temporarily and provisionally suspended. 
On the question respecting the application of the 
clause of guarantee to the war between France 
and England, a difference of opinion also existed. 
The Secretary of State and the Attorney General 
perceived no necessity for deciding it; still, the 
Secretaries of the Treasury and of War were of 
opinion that the treaty of alliance was plainly 
defensive, and that the clause of guarantee did not 
apply to a war which, having beer commenced by 
rance, must be considered as offensive on the part 


of that Power.—(Marshall’s Washington, vol. 5, pp. 
403—406.) 


These were the views presented to President | 
Washington by the respective members of his | 


they entertained || 
The Secretary of State, (Mr. | 


that there was nothing in | 
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Cabinet on the main question submitted by him 
for their consideration. Whether the treaty of 
alliance was offensive or defensive, it is, perhaps, 


not very material at this moment to inquire; for in | 


either event, the clause of guarantee was unques- 
tionably imperative upon the United States, if the 
war, in point of fact, was defensive on the part of 
Prance. 

The proposition of Mr. Hamilton and Mr. 
Knox was, that the war between France and Eng- 
land, having been commenced by France, was 
offensive on her part, and, therefore, that the Uni- 
ted States were under no treaty obligations to 
make common cause with her in its prosecution. 

I dispute the propasition, and maintain that 
England was the aggressor in that war, and conse- 
quently that the casus fiederis had arisen, which 
devolved upon the United States the obligation to 
perform the guarantee of the treaty of alliance. 

Mr. President, if there be truth in history, Eng- 


i! land instigated and commenced the war of 1793 
in which France was engaged appeared to be | 


against France. I have referred to her secret ac- 
cession to the coalition of Pilnitz in 1791. I have 
shown from the joint manifesto of the Emperor of 
Germany and King of Prussia, in August, 1792, 
what were the purposes of those monarchs in their 
declaration of war against the French republic. 


|| It should be borne in mind, that Great Britain 


was, at that period, in strict alliance with Prussia 
and Holland, defensive, probably, but susceptible, 
as subsequent events proved, of a very liberal con- 
struction. 

I have also had occasion to observe, that after 
the Revolution in Paris of the’ 10th August, 1792, 
when the King of France was taken into custody 
by authority of the National Convention, Great 
Britain withdrew her Minister (Lord Gower) from 
the French Court. This movement had a most 
sitnificant tendency, and an important influence 
upon the then subsisting relations between the two 
countries. It indicated very clearly the belligerant 


|| motives of the British Government, and was the 
acter of the war, which could impair the right of || 


first of a series of hostile acts which terminated in 
open collision. By the second article of the treaty 
of 1786, between France and Great Britain, ‘it 
‘was concluded and agreed, that if, at any time, 
‘there should arise any misunderstanding, breach 
‘ of friendship, or rupture between the Crowns of 
‘ their Majesties,’’ “‘ the rupture should not be deemed 
* to exist until the recalling or sending home of the re- 
‘ spective ambassadors and ministers.” 


their Minister, than the captivity and imprisonment 
of Louis; or, to adopt the language of Lord Gren- 
ville, (nnual Register, 1793, State Papers, 250,) 


“the unhappy events of the tenth of August.’’ 


No violation of treaties, no national collision, none 


of the ordinary causes of dissatisfaction and com- | 
plaint occurring among nations in their intercourse || 


with each other, superinduced the measure. The 
French National Convention had resolved upon a 
radical change in the government of France; and 
having, by the imprisonment of Louis, aimed a 
blow at’the inviolability of kings, Great Britain 


thought proper.to take violent exception to so bold | 


and decisive an act of the popular sovereignty. 
Not only did she recall her Minister. The events 


acts of a still more aggressive character on the 
pe of the English Government. 


mentioned, that the subjects and inhabitants of the 


respective dominions of the two sovereigns should | 


have full liberty, freely and securely, without 
license or passport, general or special, by land or 
by sea, or any other way, to enter the kingdoms, 
dominions, provinces, countries, islands, cities, 


them, to remain there, or to pass through the same, 


all things necessary for their subsistence and use; 


and they were mutually to be treated with all kind- |) 


ness and favor. And by the seventh article of the 
same treaty, both nations were to enjoy all the benefits 
and privileges in navigation and commerce granted by 
either to the most favored nation. Notwithstanding 
these provisions, an act of Parliament was sed 


in the month of January, 1793, subjecting all | 
French citizens going to, or returning from, Eng- | 
land, to forms and restrictions equally inquisitorial | 
and oppressive, and utterly inconsistent with the | 


The British | 
Cabinet assigned no other reason for the recall of | 


| there. 
| Grenville, ‘after such an event, permit 
| * residence here. 


It was provided || 


y the fourth article of the treaty of 1786, before || accounts of the atrocious act recenth, 


|; most sacred duties, 
and therein to buy and purchase, as they pleased, | 
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kindness and favor to which, by the stipulations of 
the treaty, they were entitled; and but a very short 
time previous to the passage of this act, orders 
were adopted by the King of Great Britain in 
council, to prohibit the exportation of corn to 
France, (Innual Register, 1793, p. 269,) and several 


, Ships and vessels laden with that article and des- 
tined for France, were ordered to be detained in 
| English ports, when the exportation of it was freely 


allowed to other countries. 
These, it will be admitted, were acts of hostili- 


_ ty, the motives and tendency of which cannot be 
| mistaken. 
| remained at London, unrecognised, and with sus- 
| pended functions; and in thus leaving him there 


In the mean time, the French Minister 


after the recall of Lord Gower from Paris, the 
French Government declared it to be their belief 


| that they gave to his Britannic Majesty an un- 
_ equivocal proof of the desire they had to remain in 
| good understanding with the British Court. —(Note 
| of M. Chauvelin to Lord Greneille, 27th December, 


1792, inn. Reg. 1793, State Papers, 248.) 

Other demonstrations were offered by the Gov- 
ernment of the {French republic to that of Great 
Britain of their pacific intentions and wishes. In 
an official note of M. Lebrun, of the 4th of Janu- 
ary, 1793, in reply to a communication of the pre- 
vious 3lst of December, the French Executive 
Council repeated to the Minister of his Britannic 
Majesty *‘the most express assurances of their 


‘sincere desire to maintain peace and harmony 


A 
‘between France and England.” ‘The senti- 


‘ments of the French nation toward the English, 
* (they declared,) had been manifested, during the 
‘whole course of the Revolution, in so constant, 
‘so unanimous a manner, that there could not 
‘remain the smallest doubt of the esteem which it 
‘ vowed to them, and of its desire to have them 
‘for friends. It is, then, with great reluctance 
‘ that the republic would see itself forced to a rup- 
‘ture much more contrary to its inclination than 
* its interest.”’ 

On the morning of the 21st January, 1793, sen- 
tence of death was pronounced by the French Con- 
vention on Louis XVI., and was carried into 
execution on the same day. On the 24th of the 
same month a note from Lord Grenville to M. 
Chauvelin, the French Minister at London, an- 


| nounced to him that the character with which he 


had been invested at the British Court, and the 
functions of which had been so long suspended, 
having entirely terminated by the death of the 
French King, he had no more any public character 
“The King can no longer,” said Lord 
our 
His Majesty has thought fit to 
‘ order that you should retire from this kingdom 
‘ within the term of eight days.” 

These measures were immediately followed by 


others of a character yet more marked and une- 
| quivocal. 


On the 28th of January, a message was 
communicated by the King to both Houses of Par- 
liament, in which he said: 

“ His Majesty has given directions for laying before the 


House of Commons copies of several papers which have 
been received from M. Chauvelin, late Minister Plenipo- 


| tentiary from the Most Christian King, by his Majesty’s 


|| Seeretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and of the answers 
of the tenth of August were succeeded by other | souedad eae and likewise a copy of an order made by 


his Majesty in council, and transmitted by his Majesty’s 
commands to the said M. Chauvelin, in consequence of the 
ated in Paris. 
“In the present situation of affairs, his Majesty thinks it 
indispensably necessary to make a further augmentation of 
his forces by sea and land; and relies on the known affection 
and zeal of the House of Commons to enable his Majesty to 


‘| take the most effectual measures in the present important 
| conjuncture, for maintaining the security and rights of his 


‘|| own dominions, for sv his allies, and for g 
| views of aggrandiz and ambition on the part of Feonen 
towns, ports, or territories whatsoever of either || 


, : : i ps culiarly so when with the 
sovereign, situated in Europe, and to return from | nt oe a — 


which would be at all times dangerous to the general inter- 


propagation of pri which to the violation of the 


are ult subversive of the and 
oan. all civil sting Pore. Reg., 17%, Miele Papers, 
. -) 

Sir, the tenor of this message, the relations of 
Great Britain with some of the continental Powers, 
and the debates and proceedings in both Houses 
of Parliament, leave no room for doubt as to the 
belligerant intentions of the British Cabinet. The 
message proposed that the military and naval force 
of the kingdom should be increased. One of the 
avowed objects of the augmentation was the sup- 
port of the allies of Great Britain in their wars against 
the French Republic. Holland and Prussia were 
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those allics. Another object was, ‘*to oppose views 
* of aggrandizement and ambilion on the part of 
‘ France,”’ which, it was alleged, were *‘ peeuliarly 
* dangerous when connected with the propagation of 
‘ principles utterly subversive of the peace and order 
‘ of all civil society.”’ 

When the message was under consideration in 
the House of Commons, it was inquired whether 
an application had been made by Holland for the 
assistance and interference of Great Britain, in her 
existing dispute with France. 

To this it was answered by the Minister, (Mr. 
Pitt,) that “ although the Dutch had made no re- 
* quisition for the particular contingent of troops 
‘with which the British Government was bound 
* by treaty to furnish them, yet they had repeatedly 
‘ expressed their solicitude for the presence of a 
* British force to defend them from the attack with 
‘ which they were menaced.”’ 

It is plain, therefore, that it was one of the pur- 
poses of the preposed increase of the army and 
navy of Great Britain, to support Holland, as one 
of her allies, from the attacks of France; and it is 
not difficult to determine the effect of such a meas- 
ure upon the peaceful relations between France 
and England. 

The British Minister commenced his speech on 
the subject of the message with a pathetic lamenta- 
tion of the calamitous event which had recently 
taken place in Paris, and concluded by saying, that 
in his view, awar was preferable to any peace which 
was inconsistent with the internal tranquillity or ex- 
ternal safety of the country. le then eae ad- 
dress of thanks to the King for the communication 
which he had made to them, in which the senti- 
ments of the message were reciprocated, and an 
assurance given that its requisitions would be com- 
plied with. 

The Minister was seconded by Lord Beau- 
champ, who conceived the immediate interference of 
Great Britain necessary for the safety of Europe, 
and expressed a regret that they had not interfered 
at an earlier period. 

Mr. Fox reprobated im the strongest terms the 
death of Louis the Sixteenth; yet he saw neither 
propriety nor wisdom in passing judgment upon an 
act commitled in another nation, which had no direct 
reference to Great Britain; it being admitted as a 
general maxim of policy, that the domestic crimes 


perpetrated by one independent State were not | 


cognizable by another. Ele denounced the allii- 
ance between Austria and Prussia against France 
as the most dangerous which had ever been formed, 
both to the tranquillity of Europe and to the liber- 
ties of mankind. He denied that Austria had been 
attacked by France, and insisted that Prussia had 
been manifestly the aggressor. He expressed the 
opinion, that every war was unjust which did net 
apprize an enemy of the ground of provocation 
and the measure of atonement; and not only un- 
just but impolitic; for without a clear and accurate 
definition of the object contested, what opening 
could there ever be for treating of peace? He 
stated as the arguments which had been advanced 
on the side of war, the exposed condition of Hol- 


land, the decree of the Convention of the 19th of | 


November, and the danger of Europe from the 
progress of the French arms. These he adverted 
to, as the professed motives of the war. The real 
motive, however it might be disavowed, he con- 
ceived to be wholly different—no other than the 
destruction of the internal government ef France. 
Mr. Windham did not coincide with Mr. Fox 
in opinion, that it was always necessary at the 
commencement of a war to define the precise ob- 
ject which was to lead to its termination. In most 
instances this would be impracticable. He thought 
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as an evil of such magnitude that nothing but ab- || 
solute necessily could justify it. 3. Because they || 
had not heard of any Latins to the country which 
rendered war necessary. 4, Because the observ- 
ance of good faith towards their allies did not |, 
require them to engage in war, bis Majesty ’s Min- | 
isters having admitted that Holland had not de- 
manded our interference, and it being notorious 
that Prussia has been the aggressor against France. 
5. Because, though they felt the utmost horror at 
the atrocious act of crueity and injustice nrentioned 
in the address, they thought that no injustice, how- 
ever flagrant, committed in a foreign State, and having 
no relation lo other countries, a just ground for making 
war. 6. Because they were more likely to obtain 
the objects, whether of policy or principle, in the 
way of negotiation, than war; the aversion ef France | 
to break with that country, which had lately stood the | 
test of repeated provocaiions, putting it in the power 
of Great Britain at that moment to give peace to all 
Europe. ; 
in a similar protest signed by Earl Stanhope, in 
consequence of the rejection of his amendment to 
the address, his lordship also declared, that ** it was || 
‘a well-known fact that the people of France were in 
‘general EXTREMELY DESIROUS lo maintain and 
* strengthen, between that country and Great Britain, 
‘ the bonds of amity and friendship.”” 
On the Ist of February, four days subsequent to 
the date of the message of the British King, the 
National Convention decreed, *‘ in the name of the 
‘French people, that in consequence of the multi- 
* plied acts of hostility and aggression on the part 
‘of Great Britain, tie French republic was at war || 
‘with the King of England and the Stadtholder of 
‘the United Provinces.”’ 
The British Government, after having thus | 
manifestly resorted to the first hostile measures, 
vainly attempted to avail itself of the more formal 
declaration of the French Convention, to make | 
'| France the aggressor in the eyes of the world. | 
With that view, a message from the King was | 
communicated to both Houses of Parliament on 
the 11th of February, acquainting them ‘“ that the 
* Assembly, then exercising the powers of Govern- 
‘ment in France, had, without previous notice, | 
‘ directed acts of hostility to be committed against 
‘the persons and property of his Majesty’s sub- 
* jects, in breach of the law of nations and of the 
'| ‘most positive stipulations of the treaty, and have 
since, on the most groundless pretences, actuall 


! 


| 


‘Provinces. Under the circumstances,”’’ the mes- | 
sage added, * of this wanton and unprovoked ag- 
, ‘gression, his Majesty has taken the necessary | 


‘steps to maintain the honor of his Crown,”’ re- || 


' 


lying on Parliament and a brave and loyal people | 
for support * in endeavoring to oppose an effectual | 
‘barrier to the further progress of a sustem which | 
‘ strikes at the security and peace cf all independent | 
* nations.”’ 
In the debate upon the message in the House of | 
ommons, Mr. Fox said “ he conceived himself, | 
'*as a member of that House, compelled to sup- | 
'*port his Majesty in a war already commenced, 
‘and avowed his readiness to give such support; 
* but he did not consider himself pledged to any of | 
‘ those crooked reasonings upon which some might | 
'* found their support, nor on that account less | 
| * bound to scrutinize the conduct of those through | 
‘ whose mismanagement they had been forced into 
‘hostilities. ‘Truth and justice, in his idea, were 
‘preferable to high-sounding words. He could | 
| © not, therefore, coincide with the sentiments of the 

| * Minister’s address, which represented the war as 

|*an unprovoked aggression on the part of France, 

li * being persuaded that the dismissal of M. Chauvelin, | 


ce 
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add another power, so formidable as England, to 


_ against France. 
| * barrier to the further progress of a system which 


: *dent nations.’ 


‘declared war against his Majesty and the United || 


| 


it sufficient to state that the object of the war was |! 
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the security of the country, although it might be 
impossible to say how or when that object could 
be obtained. From the avowed disposition, also, 
of the French rulers, he thought hostilities inevita- 
ble; and as the time only seemed left to the choice 


of Great Britain, it would be the height of imprudence | 
to wait wntil the French were better prepared to com- | 


mence the attack. 


The address having been carried throuch both | 
Houses of Parliament, in the House of Lords | 


three Peers protested against it, assigning, among 
others, the following reasons for thetr dissent: 1. 
Because its immediate Serer was to plun the 
nation into war, 2. Because they considered war 


|‘ and the prohibition of the exportation of corn to that || 
* country when it was allowed to others, were acts of 
* provocation and hostility on the part of Great Britain.”? | 
It was in the course of his reply to this speech of | 
Mr. Fox that Mr. Burke made the extraordinary | 
declaration, “‘ that the constant policy of the Brit- | 
‘ ish Government had always been to consider every | 
'* country which proved inimical to France as the 
‘ natural ally of Great Britain; that if this had been 
* the case under the ancient monarchy, much more | 
* was it at the present juncture; and that the acts of | 
‘ France were all acts of hostility against England; | 
‘her whole system, her speech, her every decree, and 


‘every proceeding, displayed en intention preclusive 
‘ of ail secommedation.” 


i 





it 


E. 





After this exposition of the conduct and the de- 


| signs of the British Cabinet, I feel myself justified 


in reaffirming the proposition, that Great Britain 
was the aggressor in the rupture with France jy, 
1793. It could have consisted with neither the jn. 
terests nor the wishes of the French republic to 
the fearful combination of forces which had already 
taken up arms against her. If Great Britain re. 
ceived any provocation to collision, it was to he 
found alone m the exereise, by the French people 
of their acknowledged powers of sovereignty and 
self-rovernment, or in the avowal of opinions 
supposed to be dangerous to the safety of the mon- 
archies of Europe. Prior to the orders in coune)} 
prohibiting the exportation of corn to France, and 
to the passage of the alien act by Parliament, in 


| January, 1793, and to the expulsion of M. Chau- 


velin, all of which, it was admitted, were measures 
of provocation and hostility, France had commit- 
ted no breach of subsisting treaties. It was not of 
acts ef positive aggression that England complained, 
unless the Revolution of the 10th of August, 1792, 
and the sutbsequent teal and execution of Louis, 
were acts of that character. It was to resist * views 
of aggrandizement and ambition,” * dangerous,” 
because connected with the propagation of peculiar 
political principles, that England armed herself 
i It was ‘* to oppose an effectual 


‘struck at the security and peace of all indepen- 
‘© We are at war with a system,” 
/said Mr. Burke—(Letters on a Regicide Peace— 
_ Burke’s Works, vol. 4, p. 345,) * which, by its 
| essence, is inimical to all other governments, and 
‘ makes peace and war, as peace and war may bess 
| *contribute to their subversion. dt is with an armed 
‘ doctrine that we are at war.”’ 
Sir, whatever may have been the excesses of the 
| French Revolution, a warfare of the character thus 
| described and admitted, js yet to find an example in 


|| the history of, mankind, and to be vindicated as de- 
|| fensive in a government like ours. 


No, sir, it was 
an aggressive war by England against France, and 


|| the Government of the United States was exposed 


to all the consequences of the obligations of the 


|| treaties of 1778. 


Mr. President, I resume the narrative of events 
interrupted by the examination of the motives and 
| character of the war of 1793, and I proceed to 
show that the neutrality of the United States du- 
ring that war produced no serious disturbance of 
the friendship between the United States and 
France. Other causes, however, having a more 
direct bearing upon the subject-matter of this dis- 
cussion, were gradually contributing to that event. 
| The proclamation of neutrality was made on the 

22d of lov, 1793. The Freneh Minister at Phila- 
delphia, (M. Genet,) immediately complained of 
'it in terms of violent disapprobation. But the 
| Government of the United States persisted in dis- 
| regarding not only the clamors, but the incivilities 
'and indignities of that functionary, and firmly 
| withstood all subsisting provocations to collision 
| with the French republic. On the 16th of August, 
| 1793, the American Secretary of State, after allu- 
| ding to his despatch of the 13th of June, the object 
| of which was to represent the principles on which 
_ our Government was conducting towards the belli- 





| gerent Powers, thus addresses Mr. Morris, the 


| American Plenipotentiary at Paris: 


| Mr. Genet had been then but a little time with us; and 
| but a little more was necessary to develop in him a charac- 
| ter and conduct so unexpected and so extraordinary, as to 
| place us in a most distressing dilemma, between our regard 
| for his nation, which is constant and sincere, and a regard 
for our laws, the authority of which must be maintained ; 
for the peace of our country, which the executive magis- 
| trate is charged to preserve ; for its honor, offended in the 
person of that magistrate ; and for its character, grossly tra- 
duced in the conversations and letters of this gentleman. 
In the course of these transactions, it has been a great com- 
fort to us to believe, that none of them were within the inten- 
tions or expectation of his . These had been too 
recently expressed in acts which nothing could discolor, in the 
letters of the Exvecutive Council, in the letters and decrees 0 
the National Assembly, and in the general demeanor of 


|| nation towards us, to ascribe to them things of so contrary « 


character. Our first duty, therefore, was to draw a strong 
line between their intentions and the proceedings of their 
Minister; our second, to lay those proceedings faithfully 
before them.?*—( Doc. 102, Ist session, 19th Congress, 53.) 


In another part of the same letter, (ib. page 65,) 
Mr. Jefferson repeated similar sentiments in al- 


| most the same language: 


« The written proofs of which Mr. Genet was the bearer, 
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were too unequivocal to leave a doubt that the French na- 
tion are constant iu their friendship to us. The resolves of 
their National Convention, the letters of their Executive 
Council, attest this truth, in terms which render it neces- 
sary to seek in some other hypothesis the solution of Mr. 
Genet’s machinations against our peace and friendship.” 

«“ Lay the case, therefore,’ he adds in conctusion, “ im- 
mediately before his Government; accompany it with assu- 
rances, Which cannot be stronger than true, that our friend 
ship for the nation is constant and unabating,” and “that 
after independence and self-government, there is nothing we 
more sincerely wish than perpetual friendship with them.’ 


The resolves and decrees of the National Conven- 
tion were indeed very unequivocal indications of 
the friendship and partiality of the French Gov- 
ernment towards the United States. I do not pro- | 
pose toenlarge upon them. The national archives 
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speaks: 


“In Mr. Deforgne’s letter of the Mth, and the decree (of 
the 9th May) which accompanied it, you will see the rea- 
sons assigued for violating the treaty. You will see, also, 
that it was not from the difficulty of refuting them that I 
declined entering into the controversy. In effect, he had 
acknowledzed and lamented to me the impropriety of the 
decree; but, unable to prevail over a greater influence for 
tue repeal of it, he is driven to the necessity of excu-ing a 
step which it is not possible to justify. There is no use in 
arguing with those who are already convinced; and where 
no good is to be expected, some evil may follow. IT have, 
therefore, only stated the question on its true ground, and 


leave to you in America to insist on a rigid performance of || 


the treaty, or slide back to the equal state of unfettered | 
neutrality. Your orders will of course be given to me, 
according to the det¢rinination which the President shail 


attest the fact fully. If it happened that measures | 
were, at any time, resorted to by the French | Sir, the matter continued “to be held open.”’ 
authorities affecting materially the commerce of || The Government of the United States was in no 
American citizens, those measures were either | condition, if it had been disposed, to insist ‘ona 
abandoned when their effects were made known, || rigid performance of the treaty,’’ and no orders to 
or assurances given of satisfactory indemnification. | that effect were given to Mr. Morris. Inasmuch as 
A single instance, illustrative at once of the severity || it might have happened that France would have 
of the French policy and of the forbearance of || insisted upon the fulfilment of the articles of guar- 
this Government, may not be unimportant in this | antee, it became the Government of the United 
connexion. On the 9th of May, 1793, a decree of || States to be careful about asking indemnity for the 
the convention declared that ‘* the French ships of | breach of that provision of the commercial treaty 
‘war and privateers may arrest and bring into || which stipulated that free ships should make free 
‘the ports of the republic the neutral vessels which | goods. Whatever, therefore, may have been the 
‘should be laden wholly or in part, either with || operation of the decree of the 9th of May upon our 
‘ articles of provisions belonging to neutral nations | commerce, it is certain that it produced no breach 
‘and destined for an enemy’s port, or with mer- | in the friendship of the two nations. The Pleni- 
‘chandises belonging to an enemy,” which mer- | potentiaries of the respective Governments were 
chandises were declared to be lawful prize. Be- || withdrawn, and others substituted; but their inter- 
yond doubt this decree was a violation of treaty || course remained the same. 

stipulations. ‘The representations of the American || In the early part of the year 1794, Mr. Genet 
Minister to that effect were answered by asupple- || was recalled, and his successor, Mr. Fauchet, who 
mentary decree of the 23d of May, declaring that | arrived in February, brought with him assurances 
American vessels were not included in its dispositions; | that his Government strongly disapproved the con- 
and in communicating the intelligence of this modi- | duct of his predecessor. Shortly afterwards, at 
fication, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs || the request of the French Government, Mr. Mor- 
informed Mr. Morris that ‘he would there find || ris was recalled also, and Mr. Monroe was ap- 


take, and, until then, I hold the matter open.” 


‘a new confirmation of the principles-from which the || pointed to succeed him. And now, sir, through- ! 


‘ French people would never depart, with regard to | out the year 1794, let us look to the dispositions 
‘their good friends and allies, the United States of || of the two Governments toward each other. 
* America.”’ || Up to the period which we have now reached, 
But on the ensuing 27th of July, the French || neither the spoliations upon our commerce, nor the 
Convention revived the decree of the 9th of May, || embargo upon our vessels at Bordeaux, nor the 
and American vessels became subject again to its || decree of the 9th May in regard to neutral ves- 
provisions. With the revival of the decree, the || sels, had produced any permanent alienation. But 
remonstrances ,of Mr. Morris were renewed. ||a new and controlling motive to dissatisfaction 
The explanatory communication of the French | was about to be given to France, in the embassy 
Minister evinced the earnest solicitude felt by his | of Mr. Jay to England. 


Government respecting its influence upon our || 
commerce, and pledged ‘that Government to the | 
payment of just indemnities for the injuries it had || 
produced. The proceeding was attributed by him 


| 


The instructions to Mr. Monroe bear date on 
the 10th June, 1794. They disclose, first, the im- 
portant fact, that the neutrality assumed by Gen- 
eral Washington, and announced in his proclama- 


to the ** most imperious circumstances,”? resulting } tion of 22d April, 1793, was not unacceptable to 


from “the extreme rigor with which the English | the French Government. ‘ From Mr. Genet and | 


‘and other belligerent Powers treated all the neu- || Mr. Fauchet we have uniformly learned,’’ say the 


‘ tral vessels destined for France,’’ which “ put the || instructions, ‘‘ that France did not desire us to de- | 
‘ republic to the painful necessity of arresting, by || ‘ part from neutrality, and it would have been un- | 


* way of reprisal, in such vessels, the provisions be- || ‘ wise to have adked us to do otherwise: for our ports 
‘longing to its enemies.” 


‘with the manner in which the request presented 


‘by the American captains from Bordeaux has || ‘ tainty were we at war, as they can even now, 
‘been received. This fact, and several others of || ‘ notwithstanding the British instructions, [Orders 
‘ the same kind, which had not escaped your atten- || ‘in Council;} and as they may be, if the demands 
‘tion, must have convinced you that when the par- || €to be made upon Great Britain should succeed. 
‘ ticular circumstances of the republic permitted the || ‘ We have therefore pursued neutrality with faith- 
‘Administration to favor your countrymen, it was || ‘ fulness.” 
‘ eager to give to them testimonies of the desire which it || 2d. Weare next favored with a view of the 
‘ always had, of bringing nearer and nearer the citi- policy of the Government in respect to the trea- 
‘zens and the interests of the two countries.”” “ We || ties. ‘* Should you be interrogated,’’ the instruc- 
‘hope,” he continued, ** that the Government of || tions proceed, “ about the treaty of commerce, you 
‘ the United States will attribute to their true cause || ‘may reply that it has never been proposed to. 
‘the abuses of which you complain.” ‘It must | ‘us by Mi . Fauchet. As to anything else concera- | 
‘ perceive how difficult it is to contain, Within just || ‘ing it, you will express yourself not to be in- | 
‘limits, the indignation of our marines, and in || ‘ structed—it being a subject to be negotiated with | 
‘general of all French patriots, against a people | the Government here. 
‘who speak the same serene and having the : 
‘same habits as the free Americans. The diffi- || ‘execution of the guarantee of the French islands, | 
‘culty of distinguishing our allies from our enemies ||‘ by force of arms, should be propounded, you 
‘has often been the cause of offences committed || ‘ will refer the republic of Franee to this side of | 
‘on board your vessels. All that the Administration ‘the water. In short, it is expected, with a sure | 
‘could do, is to order indemnification to those who || ‘ reliance on = discretion, that you will not | 
‘ have suffered, and to punish the guilty.”’—(Ib. Doc., || ‘ commit the nited States by any specific decla- 
p- 69.) ‘rations, except where you are particularly in- 
It is important to observe in what manner this || ‘ structed, and except, (oo, in giving testimony of our | 
forcible appeal was received and treated bysthe ‘ attachment to their cause.’ 
American Donets 3d. Besides being told ‘‘ to remonstrate against 
In his despatch to Mr. Jefferson of the 19th of | ‘ the embargo of Bordeaux and to urge satisfaction 


i 


|| “In like manner, if a treaty of alliance, or if the | 








: ; “But you must be || ‘are open to her prizes, while they are shut to | 
‘ satisfied,”” said M. Le Brun to Mr. Morris, || ‘ those of Great Britain; and supplies of grain could | 


‘| not be forwarded to France with so much cer- | 
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| October, 1793, (Ib. Doc., p. 74,) Mr. Morris thus | ‘ for the sufferers,’? Mr. Monroe was directed ‘* to 


| * France. 
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‘ go farther, and insist upon compensation for the cap- 
‘ tures and spoliations of our properiy, and injuries lo 
* the persons of our citizens by French cruisers.” 

4th. Lastly, the instructions declared, “to re- 
‘move all jealousy with respect to Mr. Jay’s mission 
* to London, you may say that he is positively forbidden 
‘ to weaken the engagements between this country and 

It is not improbable, that you will be 
‘ obliged to encounter, on this head, suspiciens of 
* various kinds. But you may declare the motives 
‘ of that mission to be, to chlain immediate compen- 
‘ sation for our plundered property and restitution of 
* the posts.” 

Sir, as additional proof of the kind dispositions 
of the Governments in July 1794, the American 
Secretary of State, on the 30th of that month, af- 
ter recapitulating our causes of complaint against 
France, says, ** You are at liberty to speak in a firm 
‘and decisive tone, taking care to avoid offence, or in 
* any degree to weaken the friendship between the two 
* countries.’’—( Id. Doe., 80.) 

To these instructions of his Government, so ex- 
plicit and decisive of the friendly spirit that char- 
acterized them, Mr Monroe conformed with equal 
sagacity and care. Whatwasthe result? Let us 
look into his correspondence to ascertain the man- 
ner in which these amicable sentiments of the 


| American Government were met and reciprocated 
| by France. 

| On the 25th August, 1794, Mr. Monroe informs 
| the Secretary of State, “* that he had reason to be- 


! 


| * restored. ; j 
| * formally to certify their regard, the Commissary 


| ‘ lieve that there was a general desire that he should 
| § be received as soon as possible, and with every 
| ‘demonstration of respect for the country he rep- 
| resented. Aware that the Conyention possessed 
| *the sovereign authority of the nation, he pre- 
‘sumed (he said) that by addressing himself to 
‘that body, he could make an experiment of the 
‘ real disposition of that country towards his own.”’ 
He therefore addressed a letter to the President of 
the Convention, which was well received, and a 
decree adopted for his reception by the Convention 
itself on the following day. He availed himself 
of the occasion to dissipate impressions of the 
unfriendly disposition of the American Govern- 
ment towards the liberty and happiness of the 
French nation. For that purpose, he laid before 
the Convention the declarations of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, as conveyed to him by 
the President, through the Secretary of State, 
with an assurance that he was authorized to declare 
| that the President was actuated by similar senti- 
ments. The manner in which the communication 
was received furnished the strongest proof of the 
| affection entertained by the French nation for the 
United States of America. Every department 
evinced the strongest disposition to prove its attach- 
ment to their ally, by embracing every opportunity 
which the slightest incidentoffered. Mr. Monroe 
proceeded to particularize some of the instances 
which had occurred. ‘A few stores, (he ob- 
‘served,) brought for the accommodation of my 
‘family, in the ship in which I sailed, were arrest- 
‘ed at Havre, because no declaration of them was 
‘rendered by the captain. This was casuall 

‘heard by the Committee of Public Safety, and, 
‘ without any intimation from me, by their order, 
ut, being desirous (he added) more 





ieiieravins 


‘of Foreign Affairs announced to me yesterday 
‘that he was instructed, in the name of the re- 
‘public, to appropriate a house for my use, as 
‘ Minister of the United States, of such accommo- 
‘dations and in such part of the city as I would 
‘ designate.” 

We are thus brought to the last of August, 
1794, at which period the relations between the 
United States and France were not only amicable 


‘| and peaceful, but affectionate to an uncommon 


degree. Their respective citizens, it is true, were 
roused and excited by mutual wrongs and aggres- 
sions, but the Governments were making all pos- 
sible efforts to prevent collision. : 

I pause here for a moment to make one obser- 
vation as to the condition of the American claim- 
ants upon the French Government for indemnities 
for spoliations. It will not be denied that hun- 
dreds of vessels had been captured; that millions 
worth of property had been confiscated. For the 
remuneration of these oe the French Govern- 


ment stood pledged in the most formal and solemn 
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French Spoliations—Mr. Morehead. 
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Senate. 


manner. The observation I propose to make is, | ‘ of being discussed with candor, and of being ami- 1 * grossest and most insidious misrepresentations of 


that whatever may be the fate of the claims for spo- 
liations commitied subsequently to the year 1794, 
there would seem to be no doubt of the liability 


‘cably adjusted.’’"—1 Ex. Jour., 175. 
With this review of our relations with France 
to the commencement of the year 1795, I leave 


of the French Government for all those subsisting | them in the condition in which they were placed 
at the close of that year, and up to the period of | by the decree of the French Convention to carry 


quasi hostilities between the two Governments, to 
which I shall presently allude. 

Sir, in order to obtain satisfaction for these 
grievances of his constituents, “ many of whom 
‘were laboring under embarrassments of the most 
‘ serious kind, growing out of the war,’’ (1b. Dec. 
#2.) Mr. Monroe lost no time in laying their eom- 
plaints before the Government of France. ‘The 
claimants were classed by him under several heads. 
1. Those who were injured by the embargo at Bor- 
deaux. 2. ‘Those who had claims upon the repub- 
lic for supplies rendered to the Government of St. 
Domingo. 3. Those who had brought cargoes in 
for sale, and were detained by delay of payment 
or some other cause. 4. Those who had been 
brought in by the ships of the republic, in deroga- 
tion of the treaty of amity and commerce, and 
were subjected to like detention and delay. 5. 
Those who had been taken at sea or elsewhere, 
and were confined, in derogation of the treaty 
of amity and commerce, or rights of citizenship 
in the United States.—( Mr. Monroe’s despatch of 
Lith of September, 1794. Th. Doc. 82.) These, 
with a comprehensive statemciit of the embar- 
rassments attending our trade,as well those which 
proceeded from cruisers of the French republic 
as those which proceeded from the commercial 
system of France, were laid by Mr. Monroe 
before the Committee of Public Safety; and he 
“was assured that it exhibited a picture that 
shocked them;” for he adds, ‘* these evils pro- 
eressing with the course of their own affairs, 
were long ereumulating, and had now probably 
attained a height of which they had no concep- 
* tion,”’ 

In a few days after this communication, he was 
invited to a conference with the committee, when 
it beeame the subject of discussion. ‘* Merlin,” 
says Mr. Monroe, (Ib. Doc. 85,) commenced by 
* observing that [ had advised and pressed them to 
‘execute the twenty-third and twenty-fourth arti- 
* cles of the treaty of amity and commerce. That | 
* they were persuaded their compliance would be 
‘useful to us, but very detrimental to them. It 
* would likewise be distressing for Frenchmen to 
* see British goods protected by our flag, whilst it 
‘ gave no protection to theirs.” And after making 
some other comments, he finally came to this point: 


6 


. 


~ 


* Do _ insist upon our executing the treaty ? 
This Mr. Monroe for the moment thought proper 
to evade; but it was again peremptorily inquired— 


** Do you insist upon or demand it?’’ And Mr, | 


Monroe replied, ‘ that he was not instructed by 
the President to insist upon it, nor did he insist 
upon it;’’ and he acknowledged in his letter to the 
Secretary of State, one of his motives to have been 
** lest it might excite a disposition to press us upon 
‘ other points on which it were better to avoid any dis- 
* cussion.”’ 

Notwithstanding these difficulties and impedi- 
ments, on the 13th January, 1795, Mr. Monroe 
thus writes to the Secretary of State: 


399 || 


|, into strict execution the provisions of the treaty of 


| amity and commerce, ‘* demonstrating,” as it did, 
to adopt the language of Mr. Monroe, * the good 
disposition of that body and of the nation generally 
towards the United States.” 


| On the 19th of November, 1794, the celebrated 
treaty negotiated by Mr. Jay was concluded in Lon- | 


;don. From this point we take observations for a 
/new departure. A new state of things instantly 
arose, both at home and abroad, and a most unpro- 
pitious state of things it was. In the United States 
it created a ferment, which not all the influence of 
General Washington, great and preponderating as 
it was, could compose. 
Sir, the agitation that pervaded this whole coun- 
try, in consequence of the treaty, can scarcely be 


understood at a period sé remote from the actual | 


occurrence of the events. Perhaps at no other pe- 
riod in our history has the temper of the nation 
been more highly inflamed. The press teemed 
with vituperation, both of the motives and conduct 
| of the participators in the negotiation. Public 
| meetings, in all the principal cities, from Machias 
to Charleston, fulminated their resolutions. Those 
_resolutions assigned various causes for the public 
dissatisfaction with the treaty; but it was particu- 
larly denounced for great political reasons, ‘as 
hostile to the French republic,” *as having a ten- 


| dency to embroil us with it;”? and “as an infrac- 


tion of the rights of friendship, gratitude, and alli | 


} ance, which that republic might justly claim from 

| the United States.’ 
tutledee, of South Carolina: 

“T join with you in thinking the treaty an execradle thing. 

| But both negotiators must have wndersteod, that, as there 

| were articles in it which could not be carried into execution 


|) without the aid of the Legislatures on both sides, therefore 


it must be referred to them; and that these Legislatures, 
| being free agents, would not give it their support if they dis- 
| approved of it. [trust the popular branch of our Legislature 
| will disapprove of it, and thus rid us of this infamous act,.°— 
| (3 Jefferson’s Works, 317.) 
| Again, in a letter to Mr. Page, of Virginia, Mr. 
| Jefferson said: 
« T do not believe with the Rochefoucaults and Montaignes, 
that fourteen out of fifteen men are rogues. I believea 


| greater abatement from that proportion may be made in 
|| favor of general honesty. But I have always foand that 


| rogues would be uppermost; and I do not know that the | 
\| proportion is too strong for the higher orders, and for those 
who, rising above the swinish multitude, always contrive to | 


nestle themselves into the places of power and profit. These 


| rognes set out with stealing the people’s good opinion, and | 
then steal from them the right of withdrawing it, by contri- | 


ving laws and associations against the power of the people 
| themselves. Our part of the country is in considerable ter- 
| mentation, on what they suspect to be a recent roguery of 
| this kind. ‘They say, that while all hands were below deck, 
| mending sails, splicing ropes, and every one at his own busi- 
ness, nid the eaptain in his cabin, attending to his log- book 


and chart, a rogue of a pilot has run them into an enemy’s | 


| port. But metaphor apart, there is much dissatisfaction with 
| Mr. Jay and his treaty.””—(3 Jefferson’s Works, 315.) 
|| Even the spouess purity of Washington’s char- 
acter was not exempt from malevolent imputation 
and reproach: 

« There is too much reason to believe,” he declared, in a 


“IT have the pleasure to inform you, that upon the report | jeter to Mr. Randolph of the 3lst of July, 1796, “from the 


of the United Committees of Public Safety, General Security, | 
Legislation, Commerce, and Finances, a decree has passed | 
the Convention since my last whereby it is resolved to carry | 
info strict execution the treaty of amity and commerce subsist- 
ing between the United States and this republic. beg leave 
to congratulate you upon this event, and purticularly the una- 
nimily with which it passed the Convention, since it demon- 
strates the good disposition of that body and the nation gen- | 
erally towards us." —Ib. Doc. 88. . 
And the President of the United States, in a confi- | 
dential message to Congress on the 28th of Febru- 
ary, 1795, gave the most satisfactory assurances of 
the same * good dispositions” of the two countries 
towards each other. ‘‘Our Minister near the 
* French republic, (he said,) has urged compen- 
* sation for the injuries which our commerce has 
‘ sustained from captures by French cruisers, from 
*‘ the non-fulfilment of the contracts of the agents 
‘ of that republic with our citizens, and from the | 
‘embargo at Bordeaux. He has also pressed an 
‘allowance for the money voted by Congress for 
‘relieving the inhabitants of St.. Domingo. It 
‘affords me the highest pleasure to inform Con- 
‘gress that perfect harmony reighs between the | 
‘two republics, and that those claims are in a train 


pains which have been taken, before, at, and since the ad- 
vice of the Senate respecting the treaty, that the prejudices 
against it are more extensive than is generally imagined, 
This I have lately understood to be the case in this quarter. 
from men who are of no party, but well disposed to the 


no stone is left unturned that could impress on the minds 
of the people the most arrant misrepresentation of facts, 
that their rights have not only been neglected, but abso- 
lutely sold; that there are no reciprocal advantages in the 
treaty; that the benefits are all on the side of Great Britain ; 
and what seems to have had more weight with them than all 
| the rest, and to have Leen most pressed, that the treaty is made 
with the design to oppress the French, in open violation of 
our treaty with that nation, and contrary, too, to every prin- 
| ciple of gratitude and sound policy.” 

On another occasion, in a letter to Mr. Jefferson 
of the 6th of July, 1796, the illustrious and ven- 
erated man bitterly complains, “while he was 
| “using his utmost exertions to establish a national 
_*character,’’ and ** by steering a steady course to 

: prenete his country from the horrors of a deso- 

* lating war,’’ that he “ should be accused of being 
|‘ the enemy of one nation and subject to the influ- 
| ‘ence of another; and to prove it, that every act of 
| * his Administration should be tortured, and the 


Mr. Jefferson wrote to Mr. 


present Administration. How it should be otherwise, when | 


Great Britain in her treaty with France, and indeed is to be 


* them made, by giving one side only of a subject, 
‘and that, too, in such exaggerated and indeceng 
| * terms as could scarcely be applied to a Nero, a 
|‘ notorious defaulter, or even to @ common pick- 
| * pocket.”” 

Whatever may have been the causes of the faj!- 
| ure of the violent opposition made to the treaty |y 
the Democratic party in the United States in 1795 
| and 1796, it can scarcely be doubted, at this day 
| that it did violenee to our treaty relations wit), 
| France. Sir, lam not about to travel over that 
| old ground of controversy, and awaken feelines 
| which, having slept for more than fifty years, | 





'| sincerely hope may sleep forever. But nothing is 


/more certain than that it was so regarded } 
| France, and that it eonduced to bring about the 
| collisions that ensued. 

| ‘The same letter of Mr. Monroe, of the 13th Jan- 


| uary, 1795, in which he expresses himself in such 


| strong terms of congratulation upon the decree of 
the Convention to carry that treaty into strict exe- 
eution, and in which he informs the Secretary of 
State that the utmost cordiality had taken place in 
| the Committee of Public Safety towards the United 
|| States, announces the sudden change of sentiment 
| which Mr. Jay’s treaty had produced. * After 
|his recent communications,” Mr. Monroe said, 
|| with the Committee of the Public Safety,’’ he 
'| had ** flattered himself that in every respect we had 
| * the best prospect of the most perfect harmony between 
'| © the heo republics. Lam sorry, however, (he con- 
| * tinued,) “to add, that latterly the prospect has been 
| ‘ clouded by accounts from England, that Mr. Jay had 
|| © not only adjusted the points in controversy, but con- 
| © cluded a treaty of commerce with that Government. 
| * Some of those accounts state that he had also con- 
* cluded a treaty of alliance offensive and defen- 
| * sive.” 
| Ina subsequent letter of the 12th February, 1795, 
|Mr. Monroe expresses himself in still stronger 
‘\terms. I will not detain the Senate to quote them. 
I think it demonstrable that the treaty with Great 
|| Britain was the prolific source of the difficulties that 
|| ensued between the United States and France. At 
‘| that period the provision crops of France had 
|| failed, and famine impended over the country. A 
| frightful civil war raged in her bosom. Her colo 
‘nies were filled with dissensions, and menaced by 
‘the overwhelming naval and military forces of 
| England, who, with nearly all Europe united, had 
resorted to measures avowedly to starve the French 
nation. In a despatch from Mr. Jefferson, Secre- 
tary of State, to Mr. Monroe, of July 14, 1795, 
|| he says: 
|| "The treaty is not yet ratified by the President, nor wil 
| it be ratified, I believe, until it returns from England, i 
|then. ‘Fhe late British order for seizing provisions, Is & 
weightygpbstacle to a ratification. I do not suppose that 
such an attempt to starve France will be countenanced.” 

Nevertheless, the treaty was ratified, and the ex- 
change of ratifications made by our Government, 
without the abrogation or mitigation of the British 
order, . 

The whole of the French Islands in the West 
Indies having been conquered by the British, the 
only refuge on or near this continent for French 
ships of war, their privateers, and prizes, was in 
the ports of the United States. The right to our 
ports was secured exclusively to France, by the 
treaty of amity and commerce in 1778, and had 
been freely exercised by her with the full assent of 
‘the American Government, ee the 

complaints of Great Britain. These complaints 
|| were put to rest Aint Jefferson, in an official 
‘| note to the British Minister of the 9th September, 
|| 1793, as follows: 


“Though the admission of the prizes and privateers of 
France is exclusive, yet it is the effect of treaty, made long 
ago for valuable considerations, not Nees a oe eras 
ent circumstances, nor inst any nation in ’ 
all in gerieral; and Coane Sheree: be faithfully observed 
without offence to any: and we mean faithfully to observe 
it. The same exclusive article has been stipulated by 





found in the treaties between most nations.” 
This exclusive use of our ports was of incalcu- 
lable importance to France during the war then 
nding with England, meee after the loss of 
er West India possessions. But by our own 
construction of Jay’s treaty, France was not only 
depsived of the exclusive privilege secured to her 
of using our ports—the use of them was allowed 
to her enemies; and she was thus cut off from 
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all refuge in this hemisphere for her ships and 
vrizes. She complained with vehemence that this 
policy of her ally laid her bound and powerless at 
the feet of Great Britain. She charged us openly 
with perfidy, and ordered our commerce to be 
swept from the ocean. The order was most effect- 
ively executed, for a large proportion of the claims 
now under our consideration originated: from the 
captures made undec it. 
On the 19th of Ventose, (9th March,) 1796, the || 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, in his exposi- 
don of complaints against the United States, ex- || 
pressly alleges, not only that the United States, by |! 
ihe treaty of 1794, had sacrificed, knowingly and || 
evidently, their connexion with the republic, and | 
rights the most essential and least contested, of | 
neutrality; but that they had gone further—that | 
they had ** consented to extend the denomination || 
of contraband even to provisions,”’ and had “ tacit- | 
‘ly acknowledged the pretensions of England to || 
‘extend the blockade to the French colonies, and || 
‘even to France, by the force of a proclamation 
‘alone.”” ‘It is evident,” he proceeded to say, | 
‘by the clause which limits the continuance of | 
* this desertion of neutrality to the term of this war, |, 
‘that Mr. Jay did not hesitate to sacrifice our col- | 
‘onies to Great Britain during the continuance of || 
‘these hostilities, by which their lot will be de- | 
‘cided.”? And he concludes by saying, that ¢ it | 
‘is submitted to Mr. Monroe to judge in what | 
‘point these concessions accord with the obliga- | 
‘uon by which the United States have contracted | 
‘to defend our colonial possessions, and with the | 
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upon them, sent three envoys to Paris, it seemed little in- 


| clined to listen to them.’ 


This was the state of affairs between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and France, and 


' these were the difficulties and embarrassments to 


which the United States were subjected by the 
treaties of alliance and commerce. It can certainly 
be no matter of surprise that the deepest solici- 
tude should have been felt by the Administration 
of that day to be relieved from engagements at 


| once so onerous in the performance and so hazard- 


ous to the peace and prosperity of the United 
States. In looking back upon the events of that 
difficult epoch in our history, we are apt to con- 
clude that no arm but that of Washington cow! | 
have conducted the vessel of State safely over the 
rocks. Sir, although it be admitted that the proc- 
lamation of neutrality and the treaty of Mr. Jay, | 


did in fact violate the treaties with France, yet it 


may be safely said, that to those measures we are 
indebted for the preservation of peace with beth of 


| the great belligerant nations with whom our com- 


mercial intercourse was most intimate, and for that 
national prosperity and glory by which our subse- 
quent career has been distinguished. If the re- 
fusal af the French Directory to receive our Min- 
ister (Mr. Pinckney) was calculated to give offence 
to the Government of the United States, the mo- 
lives to dissatisfaction were strengthened by the 
decree of the Executive Directory of the 2d Mareh, 
1797, which was pronounced by the American 
Secretary of State, (Mr, -Pickering,) ‘* to be a pal- | 
*pable violation of our treaty with France, which 
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« duties, not less sacred, which the great and ines- |) ‘ the Directory, without our participation, undertook | 
‘ timable benefits they derive from their commerce || ‘ to modify, professedly to make it conform to our treaty 


* with those islands, bind them to observe.’’ 
On the 19th Messidor, (7th July,) 1796, (Ib. 
Doc. 143,) the same Minister wrote to Mr. Mon- || 
roe: 
“You call my attention, in your note of the 9th of this 
morth, to the arguments which that letter contains relative | 


to our complaints against the treaty concluded between the 
United States and Great Britain. Time has sufficiently || 
ripened the points that were then in discussion; and far 
from being enfecbled, our complaints against that treaty | 
have acquired since, in our estimation, new force. [ will 
content myself, then, without entering into details, to an- | 
nounce to you that the opinion of the Directory has never 

varied upon that point. It has seen in this act, coneluded | 
iu the midst of hostilities, a breach of the friendship which 

unites the United States and this republic, and in the stipu- | | 
jations which respect the neutrality of the flag, an abandon- | 
anent of the tacit engagement which subsisted between the || 
owe nations on this point, since their treaty of commerce of | 
1778.”” 


On the 7th of October, the French Minister no- | 
tified Mr. Monroe that the Executive Director 
had suspended the functions of the Minister Pleni- | 
potentiary of the French republic at Philadelphia; || 
avowing that the dignity of that republic would | 
evidently be brought into question, and its duty | 
neglected, if it did not give unequivocal proofs of 
a just dissatisfaction. But the notification was ac- | 
companied by an assurance, that the ordinary re- 
lations subsisting between the two people in virtue 
of the conventions and treaties should not, on that 
account, be suspended, and that the consuls would | 
remain charged to superintend them. 

In the mean time Mr. Monroe Was recalled from | | 
Paris, and General Charles Cotesworth Pinckney || 
appointed his successor. In answer to Mr. Mon- |! 
roe’s communication laying before the Directory a | 

| 
| 








copy of his letter of recall, and the credentials 
of General Pinckney, the French Minister was 
charged to say to him, that the Directory would no 
longer receive a Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
United States, until after a reparation of the griev- 
ances demanded of the American Government, and 
which the French republic had a right to expect. 
(Ib, Doe. 150.) | 

The motives of these proceedings were avowed 
as follows, several years afterwards, in a report 
made to the French tribunat, on the 4th of Decem- 
ber, 1801, upon the convention of the precedin 
year, between the United States and the French 
republic: 

“The American Government,” it was declared, “ forget- 
ting the duties of neutrality, had concluded, under the 
of the enemies of France, atreaty which wounded our interests. 
‘The French Government, instead of entering into negotia- 
tious, of which the moderate character of its agents, of which 
the dispositions of the American people w have guaran- 
tied the success, thought proper to take rigorous measures 
With regard to the United States. It enacted decrees, abro- 
gated the laws favorable to the Americans, ordered the Min- 
ister of the French republic to suspend his functions near 
the Federal Government; and when the United States, in 
order to put a period to the measures which were weighing 





| made by the United States to put an end to them, 


‘ with Great Britain.” 

The causes of complaint were thus accumulating 
with the progress of time and events. France | 
continued her depredations, to a ruinous extent, | 
upon our seafaring citizens. Unquestionably these 
depredations violated the treaties between the 
two countries. Nevertheless another effort was || 


and to obtain satisfaction, in the celebrated mission || 
of Messrs. Pinckney, Marshall,andGerry. Their 


us, but a very brief reference to them will now be | 
made. They state: | 

« Although the reparation for Josses sustained by the citi- | 
zens of the United States, in consequence of irregular or | 
illegal captures or condemnations, or forcible seizures or || 
detentions, is of very high importance, and is to be pressed | 
with the greatest earnestness, yet it is not to be insisted on | 
as an indispensable condition to the proposed treaty. You 
are not, however, to renounce these claims or our citizens, | 
nor to stipulate that they be assumed by the United States 
as a loan to the French Government.”’ . * * 

“The proposed alterations and arrangements suggest the | 
propriety of revising all our treaties with France. In such |! 
revision, the first object that will attract your attention, is | 
the reciprocal guarantee, in the eleventh article of the treaty 
of allianee. ‘This guarantee we are perfectly willing to re- 
nounce. The guarantee, byFrance, of the liberty, sovereign- 
ty, and independence of the United States, will add nothing 
to our security; while, on the contrary, our guarantee of the 
possessions of France in America, will perpetually expose | 
us to the risk and expense of war, or to disputes and ques- 
tions concerning our national faith. When Mr. Genet was || 
sent as the Minister of the French republic to the United | 
States, its situation was embarrassed, and the success of its | 
measures problematical. In such circumstances it was natu- 
ral that France should turn her eye to the mutual guarantee ; 
and accordingly it was required, in Mr. Genet’s instructions, || 
to be ‘an essential clause in the new treaty,’ which he was 
to propose; and on the ground ‘that it nearly concerned || 
the peace and prosperity of the French nation, that a peo- | 
ple whose resources increase beyond all calculation, aud 
whom nature had placed so near their rich colonies, should |! 
become interested, by their own engagements, in the preser- || 
vation of those islands.’ But, atthis time, Franee, powerful || 
by her victories, and secure in her triumphs, may less regard || 
the reciprocal guarantee with the United States, and be wil- || 
ling to relinquish it. * * But if France insists on the- || 
mutual guarantee, it will be necessary to aim at some modi- || 
fication of it. The existing engagement is of that kind, || 
which, by writers on the law of nations, is called a general || 
guarantee ; of course the casus faderis can never occur ex- |) 
cept in a defensive war. The nature of this obligation is || 
understood to be, that when a war really and fruly defensive | 
exists, the engaging nation is bound to provide an effectual | 
and adeyuxte defence, in codperation with the Powerattacked : || 
whence it follows, that the nation maybe sequired, in some i 
circumstances, to bring forward its whole force. The nature | 
and extent of the succors demandable not being ascertained, 
engagements of this kind are dangerous on account of their 
uncertainty; there is always hazard of doing too much or 
too little, and of course of being involved in involuntary | 
rupture. Specific suecors have the advantage of certainty, | 
and are less fiable to oceasion war. On the other hand, a 
general guarantee allows a latitude for the exercise of judg- 
ment and discretion. 

“On the part of the United States, instead of troops or 
ships of war, it wil) be convenient to stipulate for a mode- 


‘ 


' under consideration. 


| the President to the Envoys to France. 


‘from the French republic or its agents. 
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rate sum of money or quantity of provisions, at the option of 
France: the provisions to be delivered at our own ports, in 
any futere defensive wars. The sum of money, or its value 
in provisions, ought not to exceed two hundred thousand 
dloliars a year, during any ruch was. Thereciprocal stipu- 
lution, on the partof France, may be to furnish annually 
the like sum of money, or an equivalent in military stores 
and clothing for troops, at the option of the United States, 
to be delivered in the ports of France.” 

This mission not only proved abortive, but whilst 
these envoys were in Paris, endeavoring to effect the 
object of their mission, the French Government, on 
the 18th January, 1798, passed a law which sub- 
jected to capture and condemnation neutral vessels 
and their cargoes, if any portion of the latter were 
of British fabric or produce, although the entire 
property belonged to neutrals. This law was con- 
sidcred by the President of the United States to 
be an unequivocal act of war on the commerce it 
attacked, of which those nations which possessed 
the means could reconcile nothing to their interest 
and honor buta firm resistance. (Jb. Doc. 428.) 

The contwovery was now approaching a crisis. 
On the 28th May, 1798, Congress authorized the 
President to cause to be seized and brought in for 
adjudication the armed vessels of the French re- 
public which should have committed aggressions 
upon our citizens, or should be found hovering on 
our coasts for that purpose, and to retake any 
vessel captured. Andon the 7th July of the same 
year, an act was passed abrogating our treaties 
with that republic. To manifest to the world a 
forbearance the most unequivocal, and to prevent 
a resort to the last alternative of injured nations, 
the President of the United States instituted a new 
mission, composed of Messrs. Ellsworth, Davie, 
and Murray, who arrived in Paris in March, 
1800. 

The first material point necessary to be stated 
in connexion with this mission is, that one of its 
objects was to obtain remuneration for the identical 
claims for spoliations which are at this moment 
The second is, that when 


| the proposition for that purpose was made by the 


American to the French Ministers, the obligation 
of the French Government to pay was frankly and 


; . : i ag | freely acknowledged. 
| instructions are voluminous, and filled with impor- || y edg 


| tant matters relating directly to the subject before 


Sir, as nothing could be more explicit, so noth- 
ing could more clearly indicate the sense of the 
United States Government than the instructions of 
“At the 
‘ opening of the negotiation,” he tells them, “ you 
‘ will inform the French Ministers that the United 
‘ States expect from France, as an indispensable con- 
‘ dition of the treaty, a stipulation to make to the 
‘citizens of the United States full compensation 


| ‘for all losses and damages which they shall have 
_ © sustained by reason of irregular or illegal captures 


‘or condemnations of their vessels and other prop- 
‘erty, under color of authority or commissions 
ee ee 
ultimata to these instructions are ranged under 
seven distinet heads, the first of which runs thus: 

“ That an article be inserted for establishing a board, with 


suitable powers, to hear and determine the claims of our 
citizens for the causes hereinbefore expressed, and bindin 


| France to pay or secure the payment of the sums whic 


shall be awarded.” 


Acting upon these instructions, the American 


| Ministers, ‘* to satisfy the demands of justice, and 


‘ render a reconciliation cordial and permanent, pro- 
‘ posed an arrangement such as should be compatible 
‘ with national honor and existing circumstances, 
‘to ascertain and discharge the equitable claims of 
‘the citizens of either nation upon the other, 
‘whether founded on contract, treaty, or the law 
‘of nations.’? To which the French Ministers 
replied, that ** they thought the first object of the 
‘negotiation ought to be the determination of the 
‘ regulations, and the steps to be followed for the 
‘estimation and indemnification of injuries for 
‘which either nation might make claim for itself 
‘or for any of its citizens.’ “a 
Throughout the negotiation, the French Minis- 
ters uniformly and unreservedly admitted their 
liability for the claims, and their willingness to 
stipulate for their satisfaction. But the difficult 
uestion was, in what manner the adjustment 
should be made. If, on the one hand, the instruc- 
tions of the American Envoys bound them to in- 
sist upon the payment of the claims; the French 
Ministers on the other pointed to the guarantee in 
the treaty of 1778, and demanded either a renewal 
of it, or an adequate consideration for its surren- 
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der. On the 18th of April a projet of a treaty was 
presented to the French Ministers, the second arti- 
cle of which proposed that * full and complete 
‘compensation should be made by the Government 
‘of the French republic to the citizens of the Uni- 
‘ted States for losses and damages by reason of 
‘irregular or illegal captures or condemnations of 
‘their vessels and other property.’’ The article 
closed with the provision, that ‘the board of 
‘ jiquidation to be raised shall decide the demands 
‘according to their original and intrinsic merits, 
‘conformably to justice and the law of nations; 
‘and in all cases of complaint prior to the 7th of 
‘July, 1798, they shall pronounce agreeably to 
‘the treaties and consular convention then exist- 
‘ing between France and the United States.”’ 
The 7th of July was thus specified, because it 
was the day on which the Congress of the United 
States had passed the Jaw purporting to annul the 
treaties of 1778. The French Ministers strenuously 
denied the power of the American Government to 
annul them by a legislative act; and to the closing 
suggestion of our Envoys, they replied, on the 6th 
of May, 1800, that ‘ they saw no reason which 
‘authorized a distinction between the time prior 
* to the 7th of July, 1798, and the time subsequent, 
‘for the purpose of applying to damages which 


* have taken place in the former, the dispositions of 


* the treaty; and only the principles of the laws of 
‘nations to those which have taken place during 
‘the later. The instructions of the Ministers of 
* the French republic hence pointed out to them the 
‘treaties of alliance, friendship, and commerce, 
‘and the consular convention, as the only fownda- 
‘tions of their negotiations. Upon these acts has 
‘arisen the misunderstanding, and it seems proper 
* that upon these acts union and friendship should 
‘ be established. When the undersigned hastened 
‘to acknowledge the principle of compensation, it 
‘was in order to give an unequivocal evidence of 
‘ the fidelity of the French Government to its an- 
‘client engagements; every pecuniary stipulation 
‘appearing to it expedient, as a consequence of 
‘ancient treaties, and not as a preliminary ofa 
‘newone.”’ This objection of the French Minis- 
ters to the distinction referred to, is thus stated in 
the strong and emphatic language of the American 
Envoys: ‘* The Prench think it hard to indemnify for 
‘ violating engagements, wnless they can thereby be 
* restored to the benefit of them.’’ 

But it was the fixed purpose of the American 
Government to refuse to renew the treaties; and I 


now proceed to show that when every attempt || 


to induce the French Ministers to forego them 
proved unavailing, they were bought off by a re- 
nunciation of the claims of our citizens; and this 
I shall endeavor to do without wearying the Sen- 
ate with minute details of the progress of the 
negouation, 

Sir, the discussions of the Ministers of the re- 
spective Governments, which preceded the con- 
vention of September, 1800, show very clearly, 
first, that it was the deliberate purpose of the 
American Government to avoid renewing the old 
treaties; and, secondly, that the purpose was as 
deliberate on the part of France not to makea 
peony compensation for the damages sustained 

y our citizens, without a reciprocal acknowledg- 
ment of indemnities due to France, and a like 
acknowledgment of the continuing obligation and 
privileges of the old treaties. 

On the llth of August, after various fruitless 


} 


interchanges of mutual propositions, the French | 


Ministers “reduced them to this simple alternative: 
* Either the ancient treaties, with the privileges result- 
‘ ing from priority, and a stipulation of reciprocal 
* indemnities; or, a new treaty, assuring equality, 
* WITHOUT INDEMNITY.”’ 

_ On the 20th of August, 1800, the American Min- 
isters, walving the alternative, proposed on their 
part— 

Tet. Let it be declared that the former treaties are re- 
newed and confirmed, and shall have the same effectas if no 
misunderstanding between the two Powers had intervened, 
except so far as they are derogated from by the present 
treaty. 

“Od. It shall be optional with either party to pay to the 
other within seven years three millions of francs in money, 
or securities which may be issued for indemnities, and 
thereby to reduce the rights of the other as to privateers and 
prizes to those of the most favored nation. And during the 
said term allowed for option, the right of both parties shall 
be limited by the line of the most favored nation. 

“3d. The mutual guarantee in the treaty of alliance shall 
be so specified and limited that its future obligation shail 


7 French Spoliations—Mr. Morehead. 


be, on the part of France, when the United States shall be 


attacked, to furnish at her own ports military stores to the | 
amount of one million of frances, and on the part of the 


| United States, when the French possessions in America in 


| furnishes these extracts: 


any future war shall be attacked, to furnish and deliver at | 


their own ports a like amountin provisions. It shall, more- 
over, be optional for cither party to exonerate itself wholly 
of its obligation, by paying to the other within seven years 

a gross sum of five millions of francs, in money, or sach 
securities as may be issued for indemnities. | 

«4th. The articles of commerce and navigation, except | 
the 17th article of the treaty, shall admit of modifications, | 
reserving for their principle the rights of the most favored 
nation, where it shall not be otherwise agreed, and be limit- | 
ed in their duration to twelve years. | 

* Sth. There shall be a reciprocal stipalation for indem- 
nities, and these indcinnities shall be limited to the claims | 
of individuals, and adjusted agreeably to the principles and | 
manner proposed by the American Ministers tm a project of | 
a treaty lieretofore delivered, except when it shall be other- | 
wise agreed; public ships taken on either side shall be re- | 
stored or paid for, 

“6th. All property seized by either party, and net yet 
definitively condemned, or which may be seized hefore the 
exchange of the ratifieations of the present treaty, shall be 
restored of reasonable, though it should be informal, proof 
of its belonging to the other, except contraband goods of the | 
United States, destined to an enemy’s port. This provision | 
to take effect from the signature of the treaty; and if any 
condemnation should take place contrary to the intent of 
this stipulation before knowledge of the same shall be ob- 
tained, the property so condemned shall be paid for without 
delay.” 

To these propositions of our Envoys, the French 
replied, on the 25th of August, 1800: 


“let. The ancient treaties shall be continued and con- | 
firmed to have their full foree, as if no misunderstanding | 
between the two nations had ever occurred. 

9d. Commissioners shall be appointed to liquidate the | 
respective losses. 

“3d. The 7th article of the treaty of commerce, of 1778, 
shall be continued in full foree, with a single addition, im- 
mediately alter these words, to wit: ‘And on the contrary, 
no shelter or refuge shall be given in their ports or harbors, 
to such as shall have made prize of the subjects of his | 
Majesty, or of citizens of the United States.’ There shall | 
be added, ‘if it be not in virtue of Known treaties, on the | 
day of the signature of the present, and subsequent to the | 
treaty of 1778, and that for the space of seven years,’ The | 
241 article subject to the same reservation as the 17th article. | 

“4th. If, during the term of seven years, the proposal to | 
establish the 17th and 22d articles be not made and accepted | 
without reserve, the award of indemnities, determined by 
the commissioners, shall not be allowed. 

5th. The guarantee stipulated by the treaty of alliance, | 
shall be converted into a grant of succour for two millions. 
But this grant shall not be redeemable, unless by a capital | 
of ten millions.” 


On the 4th of September the French Ministers | 
submitted these propositions: 


“A commission shall regulate the indemnities which 
either of the two nations may owe to the citizens of the | 
other. 

«The indemnities which shall be due by Francé to the | 
citizens of the United States shall be paid for hy the United | 
Stutes ; and in return for which, France yields the exclusive | 
privilege resulting from the 17th and 22d articles of the | 
treaty of commerce, and from the rights of guarantee of the 
lith article of the treaty of alliance.” 


The American Ministers declined to accept them. 
But on the 6th of September they made proposi- | 


tions somewhat approaching them: one of which | 
was, that it should be left to the option of the Uni- 
ted States, on the exchange of ratifications, to re- | 
linquish the indemnities; and, in that event, the | 
former treaties were not to be obligatory on the | 
United States so far as they conferred exclusive 
privileges on France. 

On the 12th of September the Ministers of both 
governments held a conference to consider these | 





pepenaee and the journal of that conference, | 
ept by Messrs. Ellsworth, Davie, and Murray, 


“The French Ministers now openly avowed that their 
real object wus to avoid, by every meuns, any engagement to 
ty indemnities, giving us, as one reason, the utter inability of 
rance to pay in the situation in which she would be left bythe 
present war. The subject of the modification of the guar- | 


antee was now particularly pressed in the manner agreed. {| 
The conversation on this subject closed by a declaration of || 


| the 5th of March, 1824, Mr. Clay, then Secretary 


the President of the French Commission, that such a modifi- 
eation could not be acceded to without new instructions ; 
that they had no powers to assent to such a stipulation; but | 
that, if the Goverument should think proper to instruct them 
to make a treaty on the basis of indemnities, and a modified 
renewal of the old treaties, he would resign sooner than sign 
such a treaty. i 

“The American Ministers retired a few minutes, and | 
agreed that it was now clearly in vain to make any further | 
attempts on that ground ;”’ that is, a modification of the old 
treaties, since the French Ministers now and always insisted 
on their entire and absolute recognition and unqualified 
operation.”’ 





On the 13th of September, the journal of the 
same gentlemen contains the following: 
“The American Ministers being now convinced that the 


|| door was perfectly closed against all hope of obtaining in- 
| demnities, with any modifications of treaties, it only re- 
' mained to be determined whether, under all the circum- 
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' * date, anc 


stances, it would not be expedient to attempt a temporary 
arrangement,” &c. 

And on the same day they wrote to the French 
Ministers: 


*Itremains only to consider the expediency of a tempo- 
rary arrangement. Should such an arrangement comport 
with the views of France, the following principles are 
offered as the basis of it: 


** First. The Ministers Plenipotentiary of the respective 
parties, not being able at present to agree respecting the 
jormer treaties and indemmnities, the partics will, in due and 
convenient time, further treat on those subjects, and unti} 
they shall have agreed respecting the same, the said treaties 
shall have no operation.”? ° 

This proposition was substantially the basis of 
the article subsequently agreed upon, as follows: 
** The Ministers Plenipotentiary of the two parties 
‘not being able to agree, at present, respecting the 
‘ treaty of alliance of the 6th of February, 1778, 
* the _— of amity and commerce of the same 

the convention of the 14th of Novem- 
* ber, 1788, nor upon indemnities mutually due 
‘or claimed, the parties will negotiate further on 
* these subjects ata convenient time; and until they 
‘may have agreed upon these points, the said 
‘treaties and convention shall have no operation, 
‘and the relations of the two countries shall be 


| *rerulated as follows.”’ 


| not, it is not material now to inquire. 


This was introduced as the second article of the 
treaty; and when the Senate of the United States 
was called upon for its advice and consent, the 
treaty was approved, with the exception of that 
article, which was stricken out by that body; and, 
thus modified, together with a limitation of eight 
years’ duration, it was ratified by the President of 
the United States, according to the forms of the 
Constitution. 

The effect of this modification, it was argued 
by the committee of the French Tribunat, was, 
that the American Government, by not recog- 
nising the right of the French republic to revive 
the treaties of 1778, also interdicted to itself the 
right of claiming for indemnities; for it was in 
virtue of the treaties which France wished to 
revive, that either party had the right to set up 
those claims. Whether such was the effect or 
When the 
treaty was presented to the French Government 
for confirmation, in the shape in which it was ap- 
proved by the Senate of the United States, that 


Government was desirous that no doubt should 


remain as to its construction; lest, as it alleged, 


“in ratifying without explanation, the two Gov- 


|| ©ernments would have found themselves in an un- 


_ £ equal position relative to the pretensions expressed 


‘in the suppressed article: the suppression of this 


‘article releasing the Americans from all preten- 
‘sions on our part relative to ancient treaties, and 


| § artiele.”’ 





‘ our silence respecting the same article leaving us 
* exposed to the whole weight of the eventual de- 


|| «mands of [on] this Government relative to indem- 
| § nities?’ —wnder the law of nations. And, according- 


ly, in the ratification, when approving the retrench- 
ment of the second article, Napoleon, then First 
Consul, added these words: ‘* It being well under- 


| © stood that, by this retrenchment, the two States renownce 


‘ the respective pretensions which are the object of that 
In this declaration of the French Con- 
sul, the Senate of the United States afterwards 


| concurred; and the treaty, thus ratified with the 


suppression of the second article, was proclaimed 
by the President as a law of the United States. 
It only remains to be observed, that the French 
Government thereby renounced its claims under 


_the treaties of 1778, and the United States re- 


nounced the claims of their citizens for indemni- 
ties for spoliations committed by France. 
In conformity with a resolution of the Senate of 


of State, made an elaborate and lucid report on 
this subject, which was communicated to the Sen- 
ate by the President with his message of May 20, 
1826, from which I take the following extract: 


“The two contracting parties thus be mane {in the final 
ratification with the French proviso of the convention of 
1800,] by the retrenchment the second article, mutually 
to renounce the respective pretensions which were the ob- 
ject of thatarticle. The pretensions of the United States 
to which allusion is thus made, arose out of the spoliations 
under color of French authority, in contravention to law and 
existing treaties. Those of France, sprung from the treaty 
of alliance of the 6th February, 1778, the treaty of amity and 
commerce of the same date, and the convention of the 14th 
of November, 1788. Whatever obligations or indemnities 
from these sources either party had a right to demand, were 
respectively waived and abandoned, and the consideration 
which induced one party to renounce his pretensions, was 
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that of the renunciatien by the other party ef his pretensions. 
What was the valae of the obligations and indemnitics so 
reciprocally renounced, can onty be matter of speculation. 
‘The amount of the indemnities due to citizens of the United 
States was very large, and, on the other hand, the obligation 
wns grent, (to specify ne other French pretensions,) under 
which the United States were placed in the Lith article of 
the treaty of alliance of 6th February, 1778, by which they 
were bound forever to guarantee, from that time, the then 
possessions ef the crown of France in America, as wet as 


those which it miglit acquire by the future treaty of peace | 


with Great Britain; ail these possessions having been, it is 
believed, conquered at, or not long after, the exchange of 
the ratification of the convention of September, 180), by the 
arins of Great Britain from Franee. [Astiey had also been 
captured by Great Britain in the years 1793-44-93. } 


“The fifth article of the amendments to the Constitution, || I presume he denied that thoes Governments were" 
9 , t e s . P 


provides: ¢ Nor shall private property be taken for public 
use Without just compensation.’ [f the indemnities to 


which citizens of the United States were entitled for French | 


spoliations prior to the 30th September, 1800, have been ap- 
propriated to absolve the United States from the fulfilment 
of an obligation which they had contracted, or from the 


payment of indemnities which they were bound to make to | 


France, the Senate is most cempetent to determine how far 
such an appropriation is a public use ef private preperty, 


within the spirit ef the Constitution, and whether equitable | 


considerations do not require some compensation to be made 
to the claimants.” 


While it thus appears that the claims for spolia- | 


ions were surrendered to France by virtue of the 
second article, it is proper in this connexion to 
show how other then subsisting claims of our citi- 
vens upon the French Government were provided 
for by that treaty. 

By the third article, the public ships on both 
sides, which had been captured, were to be restor- 
ed. France had captured none of our public ships; 
but we had captured several of hers. These we 
restored to her, either in kind or in their money 
value for those we had used and lost. 


By the fourth article, property not then defini- | 


tively condemned was to be restored. This pro- 
vision was partially executed. 

By the fifth article, ‘‘ The debts contracted by 
‘one of the two nations with individuals of the 
‘other, or by individuals of one with the individu- 
‘als of the other, shall be paid, or the payment 


«may be prosecuted in the same manner as if there | 


‘had been no misunderstanding between the two 
‘ States. 


. nities claimed on account of captures or confisca- 
* tions.”” 

Under this article, “ the debts”? due to our citi- 
zens from the Government of France, for contracts 
executed, for detentions by embargo at Bordeaux, 
and for supplies of all kinds to her colonies, 
were in the chief part subsequently paid by her 
under the provisions of the Louisiana convention 
of April 30, 1803, by which twenty millions of 
franes, of the eighty millions purchase nféney for 
that territory, was set apart and disbursed for that 
object. 

Here, Mr. President, I close this protracted 
narrative of the origin and character of the claims 
which are the subject of the bill before us. On 
the grounds substantially set forth, the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. J. M. Ciayron] has, as | 
think, with complete success, maintained that 
thése claims, which the United States, as well as 
France, had always admitted to be valid against 
France, prior to the 30th of September, 1800, were 
renounced or released by this Government in the 
convention of that date, to purchase its exonera- 
tion from the treaties of 1778, and the consular 
convention of 1788; and also that they were so 
renounced or released, to purchase an exemption 
from further spoliations upon our commerce, 
to secure to the United States the blessings of 
peace, and the benefit of a highly advantageous 
traffic with France and her dependencies, together 
with other benefits which were secured by that 
convention. Sir, I repeat what I said when I 
began, that I shall not attempt the difficult task of 
adding strength to the positions of the honorable 
gentleman from Delaware. A different employ- 
ment devolves upon me—that of making my re- 
spects to the arguments in reply to him, of the 
Senator from New York, [Mr. Dix.] That hon- 
orable Senator has, with great emphasis and charac- 
teristic ability, resisted the liability of the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the claims in ques- 
tion, first, on the ground “ that the treaties existing 
‘between France and the United States in 1793, 
‘when their differences commenced, were termi- 
* nated by the acts and declarations of both parties. 
‘ The declarations of France (he contended) were 
‘less comprehensive than those of the United 
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But this clause shall not extend to indem- | 


French Spoliation-—Mr. Morehead. 


‘States. Her acts were open, palpable, and di- 
* rect. 
*fwil and unequivecal. She pronounced herself 
* freed and liberated from the obligation of the 
‘ treaties, and she acted in conformity to that dec- 
*Jaration ” 

If the treaties existing between the two coun- 
tries in 1793, were in fuct terminated, as alleged, 
it cannet be denied that the respective Govern- 
ments were not exonerated from their obligatien, 


|| from and after the period of actual termination; be- 


cause the claims were subsequently acknowledged 
by both parties to be valid and just. Nor will it, 


liable for damages arising before that period, from 
their violation. But the great and important ques- 
tion is, were they, in fact, by any sufficient acts 
or declarations of either party, suspended or an- 
,nulled? On the manner that this question ought to 
be decided, I am fully content, on my part, to rest 
the whole case. { contend that the treaties were 


not on any account terminated or annulled; but on 


the contrary, that they remained in full force until 
the treaty of September, 1800, was concluded. 

I begin with the acts of the United States, and 
take up, at the very threshold, the law of Congress 
of the @th of July, 1798. That law declared ,-** that 
‘the United States were of right freed and exoner- 
‘ated from the stipulations of the treaties and of 


| € the consular convention heretofere concluded be- 


‘tween the United States and France, and that the 
‘same should not thenceforth be regarded as legally 
‘ obligatory on the Government or citizens of the 

| * United States.” 
This act of Congress, Mr. President, was ex- 
pressly founded upon the allegation on our part, 
| that the stipulations of the treaties of 1778 had been 
repeatedly violated by France, by her depredations 
| upon our commerce; and of this, in respect to the 


} 
| 


| treaty of amity and commerce, there can be no | 
|| question. But what reason had we to complain of | 


|| her conduct in respect to the stipulations of the 
| treaty of alliance ? We had never complained of its 
|, violation. The propriety, therefore, of including 
that treaty in the annulling act of Congress, is not 
| perceived. 
|, not confined to prospective reciprocity, but of 
| thefhighest obligation in reference to its original 
| objects and to the blood and treasure which France 
'| had expended in support of it; and it was in that 
|| view, as well as on account of its obligatory force 
|| forever, that France asserted that even war could 
not have annulled it. 

Sir, nothing could have been more natural, and, 
| I will add, proper, than the anxiety of our Gov- 
| ernment to be released from the obligations of the 
|, treaty of alliance; but it was impossible to sup- 
|| pose, that the exoneration could have been effect- 
|, uated without an equivalent on our part given to 
|| France, either by an adequate compensation for 


| the surrender of the guarantee, or by an extin- 


|| guishment of the claims of the citizens of the Uni- | 


|, ted States. Accordingly, our Envoys were instruct- 
|, ed to reduce the prospective obligation of the guar- 
|| antee at the cost of an annual war subsidy of two 


| hundred thousand dollars—leaving us still liable | 


| for all the damages that had arisen from our fail- 
ure to fulfil the treaties. And what were those 
| damages? Why, sir, France had lost all her valu- 
|| able islands in the American seas. The United 
| States were bound to cause them to be restored to 
|| her, and to assure her property in them against 
| all casualties arising from a state of war. The 
|| treaty of alliance contained the obligation, and 
| there was no evading its force. The obligation 
was not limited to the war of 1793, but it extend- 
|| ed to all future wars in which France might be 
| engaged with England. 
| Sir, with the claims of the American citizens for 
|| spoliations, the Government of the United States 
, was relieved from this enormous and endless re- 
| sponsibility. But this was not the only benefit 
| which ensued to us by the surrender of those 
claims. The Government purchased with them 
| exemption from the no less onerous stipulation in 
| the treaty of amity and commerce, which gave to 
| France the exclusive use of our ports to her vessels 
of war and their prizes, and from the undefined 
claims for damages arising from our withholding 
that use from her. 





In the negotiations that led to the convention of 


1800, ten millions of francs was demanded as the 
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The declaration of the United States was | 


It was a treaty of a peculiar character || 


price of our exoneration from the guarantee; and 
not only was our offer of three millions more to re- 
duce the exclusive use of our ports to her vessels 
of war and their prizes to the footing of that ef the 

mest favored nation, declined by the French Pleni- 
potentiaries, but the right was declared to be be- 

yond the reach of purchase at any price we could 

offer; and hence arose the necessity of consigning 

the respective claims of the two governments to. 
juture negotiation, as was done by the second ar- 

ticle of the convention of 1800. The final abroga- 

tion of that article resulted not alone in the extin- 

guishment of the American claims upon the Gov- 

ernment of France, but in the exoneration of the 

United States from the stipulations (which money 

could not purchase) of the treaties of 1778. 

But, sir, | maintain that the power to abrogate a 
treaty does not appertain, under the Constitution 
of the United States, to one alone of the contract- 

| Ine parties. 

The authors of the Federalist, in their commen- 
tary on the treaty-making power of the Constitu- 

_ tion, explicitly disclaim the power; and in this, as 
my friend from Delaware has shown, they are sus- 
tained by the high authority of Mr. Jefferson and 
Mr. Chief Justice Marshall. The Federalist (No. 
64) thus states the argument: 

|| Others, though content that treaties should be made ir 

|, the mode proposed, are averse to their being the supreme taw 
of the land. They insist, and profess to believe, that treaties, 
like acts of assembly, should be repealable at pleasure. 
This idea seems tobe new, and peculiar to this conee but 
| new errors, as well as new truths, often appear. hese 
| gentlemen would do wel to reflect, that a treaty is only 
auother name fora bargain ; and that it would be impossible 
to find a nation who would make any bargain with us whick 
should be binding on them absolutely, but on us only so long 
and so far as we may think proper to be bound byit. They 
|| Who make faws may, without doubt, amend or repeal them ; 
|| and it will not be disputed that they who make treaties may 
|| alter or cancel them; but still let us not forget, that treaties 
|| are made not by one only of the contracting parties, but by 
both; and, consequently, that as the consent of both was 
essential to their formation at first, so mustit ever afterwards 
be to alter or cancel them. The proposed Constitution, 
therefore, has not in the least extended the obligation of 
treaties. They are just as binding, and just as far beyond 
the lawful reach of legislative acts now, as they will be at 
any future period, or under any form of government.” 


The French Ministers, also, during the progress 
|| of the negotiations of 1800, declared, in their note to 
|| the American Plenipotentiaries of the 27th of July, 
_ that “they did not find, in the note (of the latter) of 
\\ * the 23d of July, any reason to determine them to 
‘ consider the treaties made between France and the 
\| * United States as broken. The act of Congress 
‘of the 7th of July, 1798, is the declaration of one 
| * party; but the treaty being the work of two, one 
| * alone cannot destroy, otherwise than by war and 
||‘ victory, that which is the engagement of two.” 
When Congress, (they continued,) declares on 
'* one side, that France has contravened the trea- 
'* ties, and that they are exonerated from them, 
‘| “and when, on the other, the French Government 
|| «declares that it has conformed to the treaties, that 
‘the United States have alone infringed them, and 
‘it wills their execution, where is the law, where 
| ¢is the tribunal, which authorizes the exoneration 
| ‘rather than the execution?” 

Sir, impracticable as I conceive it to be to re- 
fute these views, still I do not insist upon them in 
this place. The whole argument against the lia- 

|| bility of the Government for these claims, is, in 
|| my opinion, put to rest by a single proposition, so 
|| plain as to be almost self-evident. It is this: that a 
| claim, which is the subject-matter of a dispute or 
1 controversy, personal or national, and which,both 
|| parties fully acknowledge to be due, must be paid 
| by one party or the other, and cannot, afterwards, 
|| be justly denied by both. : 
i he argument, then, stands thus: the spolia- 
‘| tions on which these claims are founded, were 
|| committed by France. That has never been dis- 
|| puted. The property of our citizens was destroy- 
‘}ed. The American Envoys in 1800 were instruct- 
ed by their Government to make the payment of 
them an indispensable condition of the treaty. 
They did so. The French Ministers not only ad- 
mitted them to be due from their Government, but 
offered the guarantees in the treaties of 1778 and 
the exclusive privilege to use our ports for her ships 
of war, her privateers and their ire during war, 
‘| as the price of their extinguishment. The offer 
was accepted by the American Government; the 
i 


e and ratified, and the liability of 
Frome biekeas forever extinguished. Sir, I put th-, 
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question toevery one: even supposing the treaties to 
have been annulled, can a doubt exist of the com- 
petency of the parties, by such acts and acknow!l- 
edements, to create an obligation from the force of 
which no nation can escape? 

My argument is not that it is the duty of this 
Government to go to war for the refusal of another 
to pay the claims of individuals founded on the 
violation of treaties. The argument is, that when, 
in consequence of such violation, well-founded 
claims upon a foreign nation accrue to citizens of 
the United States—claims which are admitted by 
that nation to be due and payable—and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, by treaty, release 
that foreign nation from all obligation to pay, fora 
consideration valuable to itself, in that event, this 
Government, thus depriving its citizens of the 
right to recover these claims, takes the place of 
the Government so exonerated, and becomes mani- 
festly responsible on every principle of justice. 
The mere statement of the argument is, in my 
opinion, sufficient, 

It is next contended that a state of war extin- 
guishes all pecuniary claims of governments upon 
each other, and of their respective citizens upon 
them; and that, when the claims now in question 
originated, actual war existed between tlhe United 
States and France. “If,’’ said the honorable Sen- 
ator from New York, ‘‘any doubt remained as to 
‘the fact that the treaties had ceased to be of 
‘any obligation, it appeared to him that it must 
‘be dissipated by a reference to the hostile acts 
‘to which he had referred. The two countries 
‘were for all essential purposes, in a state of war.” 
Again, he observed that * he considered the trea- 
‘tres abrogated by both the contracting parties,” 
“by an avowed disregard, by an open violation of 
‘ their stipulations on one side, and on the other 
‘by authorized declared acts of hostility, which 
‘were not distinguishable from acts of war.”’ 
Now, I do not intend to discuss the question 
whether war does or does not so operate upon sub- 
sisting treaties as to extinguish the claims of citi- 
zens upon their respective governments. 
pose to show that whatever may be the decision 
of that question, there was, in fact, no such public 
war between the two countries as to produce the 
effect alluded to; and this I will show, if any mean- 
ing is to be attached to the contemporaneous “ acts 
and declarations of the parties.’’ 

First, then, | have to say, that there was no 
formal declaration of war by the American Con- 
gress nor by the I’rench republic, nor was there 
any formal recognition of its existence by either 
Government. The belligerent legislation of the 


United States consisted in acts, carefully restricted | 


both in their objects and effects. On the 28th of 
May, 1798, Congress passed an act authorizing 
the capture of all armed vessels of the republic of 
France which should have committed, or should 
be found hovering on the coast of the United States 
for the purpose of committing, depredations on the 
vessels of citizens of the United States. By an 
act of the 13th of June, 1798, all intercourse was 
suspended with France. On the 25th of the same 
month another act was passed, giving authority 
to our merchant vessels to oppose searches attempt- 
ed by the French, and to recapture vessels which 
belonged to our citizens. But this act was to ter- 
minate when France should discontinue her depre- 
dations. On the 28th of the same month a fourth 
act directed French armed vessels, captured in pur- 
suance of the act of the 28th of May, to be sold. 
On the 7th of July of the same year the act already 
referred to abrogated the treaties of 1778; and on 
the 9th of the same month Congress authorized the 
public vessels of the United States to capture all 
French armed vessels, and gave the President power 
to issue letters of marque and reprisal against such 
armed vessels. 

These are all the acts which bear upon the sub- 
ject: and certainly no other war existed on the part 
of the United States than was thereby authorized 
and declared. 

Sir, the first indication of the construction which 
was placed by our Government upon these meas- 
ures is contained in the instructions to Messrs. 
Ellsworth, Davie, and Murray, of the 22d day of 
October, 1779, in which, after a recital of the ag- 
gressive acts of the French Government, the Secre- 
tary of State says: ‘‘ This conduct of the French 
‘republic would well have justified an immediate 
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| ‘ delaration of war on the part of the United States; || ‘in spite of this act of Congress, did not regard 


| 
| 
‘) 


* but, desirous of maintaining peace, and sull wil- 


| * ling to leave open the door of reconciliation with 


* France, the United States contented themselves with | 
‘ preparations for defence, and measures calculated to | 
* protect her commerce.”’ he 

Now, sir, it was aptly said by Mr. Livingston, 


| in his report in 1830, that ‘all the measures which || 


» 


‘have been considered as equivalent to a state of || 
war had been taken previous to the date of these 
instructions, OurGovernment (he continued) did 
not think the two nations ina state of war. On the 
contrary, when it became necessary to urge that 
those treaties were no longer obligatory on the 
United States, the Ministers rely, not on a state 
of war, which would have put an end to them 
without any dispute, but on the act of Congress 
of the 7th of July, 1798, annulling the treaties— 
an act which they themselves did not think, ina 
subsequent part of the negotiation, any bar toa 
recognition of the treaties so as to limit the oper- 
ation of an intermediate one made with Eng- 
‘Jand.” 

And upon that principle, our Envoys, in their 
repeated propositions to the French negotiators, 
did revive, renew, and confirm, the continuous obli- 
gation of the old treaties. In their proposition of 
August 20, 1800, they say: 

“Anr. 1. Let it be declared, that the former treaties are 
renewed and confirmed, and shall have the same effect as if 
no misunderstanding between the two partics had inter- 
vened.”’ 

And again, on the Sth September, 1800: 


S¢ ART. 
firmed.” 


- 


. 


“~ 


- 


. 


o 


. 


1. The former treaties shall be renewed and con- 


Sir, if the language of the instructions can be re- 
garded as furnishing proof of the views of our Ex- 
ecutive government, the opinion of the Legislative 
department was expressed in a manner still more | 
explicit. On Monday, the 13th of January, 1800, | 
a committee of the House of Representatives, to | 
whom had been referred “so much of the Presi- | 
‘ dent’s message as related to a system of defence | 
*‘ commensurate with the resources and situation of | 
‘the country,” reported the following resolution, 
which was adopted by the House: ** Resolved, That | 
‘all enlistments under an act entitled ‘an act to | 
‘augment the army of the United States and for || 
‘ other purposes,’ shall be suspended until the next | 
‘ session, unless war should break owt between the | 
‘ United States and a foreign European power.” | 

It must be manifest, therefore, that our Goyern- 
ment was not of opinion that war, open, palpable | 
war, existed, Still less was it the opinion of the 
French republic. When the functions of the Min- 
ister of that republic, at Philadelphia, were sus- 
pended, on the 7th of October, 1796, the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs assured Mr. Monroe, | 
‘*that the ordinary relations subsisting between | 
‘the two people, in virtue of the conventions and 
‘treaties, should not, on that account, be suspend- 
‘ed; but the consuls would remain charged to su- 
‘ perintend them.”’ 

In the letter of the same Minister of Foreign Af- | 
fairs, of December 11, 1796, informing Mr. Mon- | 
roe that Mr. Pinckney would not be recognised, he | 
added: ‘*f beg you to be persuaded that this deter- |, 
‘mination, which is become necessary, does not | 
‘ oppose the continuance of the affection between || 
‘the French republic and the American people, | 
‘which is grounded on former good offices and 
‘ reciprocal interest.”? And the French Plenipoten- | 
tiaries, in their note to Messrs. Ellsworth, Davie, | 


'and Murray, of the llth of August, 1800, insist- |, 


ed on the principle laid down in their former note, | 
viz: **that the treaties which united France and || 
the United States were not broken; that even war l] 
could not have broken them; but that the state of || 
misunderstanding which had existed for some || 
time between them by the act of some agents || 
rather than by the will of the respective Govern- | 


- 


“ 


- 


- 


- 


i] 
ments, had not been a state of war, at least on the | 
side of France.”’ 1} 
And again: at the moment of confirmation of || 


° 


| the convention by the French Legislature, on the || 


4th of December, 1801, the report of the Tribunat | 
announcing its ratification by both governments, | 
expressly stated, “that the United States had de- || 
‘clared the consular convention, and the treaties | 
‘ of 1778, as null and void, and believed themsélves || 
‘freed from the obligations which they imposed || 


‘fupon them, The government of the republic, \ 


_ convention was our policy and our act. 


‘the treaties as annulled, thinking that a treaty 


‘could only be abolished by the mutual consent 
‘ of the two contracting parties, or by a declaration 
‘of war. But, on the one hand, France had not 
‘acceded to the dissolution of the treaties; on the 
‘other, there had not been any declaration of war. 
‘ Commissions grauted by the President to attack 
‘ the armed vessels of France, are not to be regarded 
‘as a declaration of war; the will of the President 
‘does not suffice to put America in a state of war: 
‘it requires a positive declaration of Congress to 
‘this effect. None has ever existed. The republic 
*‘ was therefore justified in claiming the enjoyment 
* of the stipulations comprehended in the old trea- 


| * ties, and indemnity for the non-execution of these 


‘ stipulations.”” 

These declarations of the public authorities of 
both countries, are conclusive to show, that neither 
party considered that war existed; and unless it is 
a practicable thing for two great nations to be 
engaged in war without the knowledge of either, 
and in despite of the peaceful intentions of both, [ 
think I have successfully maintained, that what- 
ever were the relations between them at the period 
in question, they were not those of actual war. 

But, sir, if [ were to admit the correctness of the 
honorable Senator’s positions in reference to the 
termination of the treaties, still it would not follow 
that these claims upon the Government of the Uni- 
ted States are unfounded. The nalional claims on 


/both sides were undoubtedly based upon the old 


treaties to the extent that the law of nations failed 
to cover them; and it was for the protection of 
those claims to that extent, and to that alone, that 
the treaties were of any consequence. In regard 
to the claims of individual citizens for spoliations, 
the treaties were at no time indispensable to their 
validity. The law of nations fully protected them, 
and gave to their proprietors an unquestionable 
right to redress from F’rance, whether the treaties 
were or were not in operation; or, indeed, whether 
or not they had ever existed. It results, that the 
claims malar that general law were as obligatory 
upon France after, as before, the treaties were an- 
nulled—even supposing it to have been competent 
for them to be annulled by the acts or declarations 
of either party. Will it be contended here, that 
France could, of right, and without incurring re- 
sponsibility, capture near two thousand of our 
merchant vessels? Willit be contended here, that 


| France could, of right, seize and confiscate our 


vessels indiscriminately, since the 7th of July, 1798, 
because we had no treaty with her; and that she had 
the same right prior to that date, because we did 
have a treaty with her which expressly forbade it ? 

No, sir. France was responsible for those cap- 
tures. She did not shrink from the responsibility, 
but, as has been shown, openly and constantly 
acknowledged it: and for whatever she was liable, 
we are now liable, with accumulated damages for 
the long detention of the amount. The considera- 
tion paid by her for these claims was an ample 
equivalent. Governments do not treat for less. 
They are not at liberty to give away their own 
property, far less the property of their citizens. 
The bargain was of our own seeking. It was 
deemed advantageous, or we would not have made 
it. The retrenchment of the second article of the 
It is un- 
just now for us to attempt to evade its conse- 
quences by arguments or complaints which can- 
not satisfy ourselves, and much less the despoiled 
and ruined sufferers by the depredations of France. 
Napoleon, the great debtor, when out of reach of 
the influence of the diplomatic subtleties of his 
court, declared, as a truth, to be perpetuated in 
history with his glory and fame, ‘that the sup- 
‘ pression of the second arlicle’’ (of the convention of 
1800) ** at vom 85 an end to the privileges which 
‘ France possessed by the treaties of 1778, and annulled 
‘ the just claims which America might have made for 
‘injuries done in time of peace.’’—(Gourgaud’s 
Memoirs, dictated by Napoleon, volume 2, page 
95.) 

And Mr. Madison, our Secretary of State, in 
his instructions to Mr. Pinckney our Minister 
to Spain, on the 6th of February, 1804—when all 
the frets were known and duly weighed—officially 
declared: ‘‘ The claims from which France was 
‘released were admitted by France; and the re- 
‘ lease was for a valuable consideration in a corre- 
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_ggondent release of the United States from certain | 


cjaims on them.”? : 

if yet more is wanting, Mr. President, to estab- | 
veh the liability of the Government of the United 
gates for the payment of these claims, i refer the 
cate to its direct overture to the claimants, in 
which its aid and agency were voluntarily proffer- 
»j, with a pledge officially promulgated by Mr. 
Ieferson, by the express direction of President 
Washington, “that on their forwarding [to the De- 
coartment of State] well authenticated evidence of 


| 

| 

| 
‘their losses, proper proceedings would be adopted for | 
‘their relief.” The confidence of the claimants 
yas thus obtained. The overture of agency was | 
promptly accepted. ‘Their proofs of loss were | 
deposited among the national archives, and there 
remain to this hour, And for the performance of | 
wis high trust, the claimants now hold rue un- || 
agpEEMED PLEDGE OF THE FAITH OF THE GOVERN- | 
yeNT, TOGETHER WITH THE UNREDEEMED PLEDGE 
op AN EXPLICIT PROVISION OF THE CoNnsTITUTION 
op THEIR COUNTRY IN THEIR BEHALF. 








THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. J.B. BOWLIN, | 
OF MISSOURI, 


In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 24, 1846. 


On the Resolutions referring the President’s Mes: | 
sage to the appropriate committees, 


Mr. BOWLIN said, he had listened for some 
ime to this debate with regret. A debate, how- 
ever profitable it might seem to gentlemen in a | 
party View, Was certainly not very profitable to the | 
country, in her present condition, involved in a 
foreign war, where all her energies were demand- | 
ed. On a question like this, it appeared to him || 
there was but one course dictated aa the spirit of 
pairiotism; and that was, to present a united front | 
wo the foe, until we taught her, by the prowess of | 
our arms, to respect our cause, and acknowledge our || 
wility to maintain it. Indeed, he was at some loss || 
ascertain what gentlemen proposed to gain even || 
bya triumph, in putting their own Government in | 
the wrong in a contest between it and its enemies |! 
inthe field. It seemed to him a strange question | 
to spring up in the present posture of affairs, and | 
one, he feared, little calculated in its discussion to || 
enhance our character for disinterested patriotism. || 


tis nota question whether the Executive, in the || 
pending war, has been too lavish of the treasures || 
intusted to his care; or too negligent in prosecu- |) 
ung the war with vigor; but, in reality, whether he | 
isnot subject to have his acts questioned and his || 
motives impugned, for too successfully advancing 
our standard and promoting the glory of our arms. 
his seemed to Mr. B. to be the ostensible charge, 
though made up of many items, which he proposed 
‘o notice in the course of his remarks, as we had 
veen left to derive it from the resolutions and mo- 
uons, as they stand explained by the debate on 
he other side of the House. There seems to be 
toimputation of tardiness in prosecuting the war— 
io imputation of negligence—no imputation of a 
reckless waste of the public funds; but, on the con- 
rary, the strange charge, of conquering too rapidly 
ihe enemy’s country—overrunning and holding 
‘00 much of her territory—extending the blessings 
ofour free institutions to too many of her benighted 
cuwzens. If this be a crime, it was a glorious one; | 
and one, he hoped, the republican arms would | 
“ways be able to perpetrate, with equal splendor, 
vhen in the field against a foreign foe, until, by 
‘he rapid advance of our standard, we taught our 
)pponents to grant all we in justice demanded—an 
Aonorable and glorious peace. 

_ But whilst the course the debate had taken af- 
orded matter for profound regret, yet there was, 
"the facts themselves, matter for proud consola- 
“on to the heart of the patriot. Was there not 
‘meting peculiarly gratifying in the idea, that, in || 
‘te single campaign, the brilliant achievements of | 
Pur armies had left us little to do, .except to squab- || 
a about disposing of their acquisitions? Had | 
iirarmies been less successful—had their career || 
een less brilliant and triumphant—we had been | 
vobably spared this strange debate, and the 1 
nas y, at the same time, would have been want- 
*S in her history the details of a campaign that 
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| themselves and their country? 


‘upon the Administration. 
one time, with a view to answer elaborately the 
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redounds to her eternal glory and renown. Ina 


|| Six months’ campaign, state after state had sub- 


mitted to our arms; our soldiers had traversed 
almost the whole extent of the continent; and our 
banners had been unfurled, alike on the shores of 
the Pacific, and almost in the heart of Mexico. 


| In this short campaign, an amount of territory had 


fallen into our hands equal in extent, if not greater, 
than the original States of this Confederacy. Our 
soldiers carrying with them the spirit of humanity 
and justice, instead of trampling upon the conquer- 


ed, 


While this discussion was progressing, our troops 
were in the field, establishing our national char- 
acter on the proudest basis. However others 
might view these acquisitions and these triumphs 
of our arms, Mr. B. for one felt proud of them, and 
proud of the opportunity to vindicate the assailed 
Administration, on account of the vigorous prose- 
cution of the war. Then who is it, that does not 
feel a proud consulation at such mighty results? 
Who does not feel proud to claim a citizenship 
with the soldiers who achieved them? If there be 
any, -he for one envied them not their patriotic 
feelings. 

But he would, in all candor, appeal to gentlemen 
on the other side, whether the time for urging on 
a debate of this kind, which was calculated to crip- 
ple the energies of the Administration, and give 
hopes to our foes, was auspicious, whilst our ar- 
mies were in the field. Was it just to those armies, 
who by their deeds had thrown a halo of glory over 
He designed to 
impeach the patriotism of no man; but he sub- 
mitted it, in perfect candor, to the gentlemen on 


_ the other side, whether such a contest, on such a 
| theatre, at such a time, was not calculated to crip- 


ple the energies of the country and endanger the 
safety of our troops? Was it a time to be cavil- 
ling, upon nice technical distinctions, upon the 


. extended to them the blessings of our 
| civil laws, pending the contest and occupation. 


rights of our country and our country’s foes, ' 
while our soldiers were in the field, confronting | 


the enemy, and the blood of their slain companions 
in arms was appealing to them for vengeance? 
The time for discussing the merits of a foreign war 
was before engaging in it; and the time for hold- 
ing its conductors to a rigid accountability for the 
manner of conducting it, was when we had rid our- 
selves of the common enemy. In the midst of the 
conflict, we should give the foe no hopes from our 


|| apparent divisions, to encourage them In resistance. 


But taking a beautiful example fvom our gallant 
troops, we should present them a thousand breasts, 


| with one heart, and that for the fight and for vic- 


tory. 
Seine said this much upon the nature and 


| character of the question, and the inappropriate- 


ness of the time for its discussion, he should pro- 
ceed to notice some of the unwarranted attacks 
He had taken notes at 


arguments from the other side, arising upon inter- 
national law; but they had been so completely 


He should 
now only endeavor to gather up the fragments 
seattered along through this debate, either unno- 


| ticed, or very partially noticed, by others, and by 


| overthrown by gentlemen who preceded him be- | 
| fore he obtained the floor, that he had abandoned 
| that design, and should not, in his remarks, more 
_ than allude to the principles involved. 


sweeping them from their support, leave them | 


nothing to even give color to the foul charges 
against the President. ; 
Considering the manner in which this dehate 


was brought up and forced upon us, he was nota | 


| little struck with surprise at the opening remarks 


of the honorable gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
GenTRY. 


of the House as the assailed party, and declared, 


He commenced by vindicating his side | 
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the President, in person, or he would not have 
assumed the defensive, in the face of the fact that 
the whole attack came from his side of the House. 
He would ask the gentleman from Tennessee, who 
began this controversy about conducting the war? 
Who began the attack upon the President? It came 
from the gentleman's own side of the House; ané 
if the Democrats in defending, maintained the con 
test so fiercely as to throw the assailants on the 
defensive so soon, they must only attribute it to 
the fate of war and a bad cause. It certainly forms 
no excuse for forgetting one’s country, her glory 
and her interests, 1n an over anxiety for a partisan 
assault. It may be gratifying to gentlemen to avail 
themselves of every occasion to assail the Presi- 
dent, but he would tell them it was a dangerous 
experiment when they had in doing so to put 
themselves seemingly in opposition to their coun- 
try. Who could stand out in open opposition to 
this harassing war, and maintain at the same time 
that he was advocating the best interests of the 
country? Gentlemen who persuaded themselves 
so, only deceived themselves, as the people would 
teach them when they came to pass judgment upon 
their course. 

ut we were again told, by the same honorable 
gentleman, that this was a war of acquisition and 
conquest, and the fact is sought to be established, 
by the brillant success of our arms. According to 
this rule of argument, every war was either a war 
of conquest, or of disaster and disgrace. Besides, 
this is a kind of double-edged sword argument—it 
cuts every way. Our troops are in the field; if 
they advance upon the foe, gallantly winning, by 
the prowess of their arms, their way to victory 
and to fame, then it becomes, in Whig estima- 
tion, a war Of conquest; if, on the contrary, it 
was prosecuted with less vigor, and our soldiers 
were disgracefully driven from every battlefield, 
he would like to know whether these Whig as- 
sailants of the President would be any better 
pleased at that result. No, the fact is, these ob- 
Jections are taken from a disposition to find fault 
at any, and everything, done by the Administra- 
tion. And it redounds to the glory of the Admin- 
istration that even its foes are driven, for want of 
better cause, to assail it on a point that constitutes 
its highest eulogy—the maintaining the honor and 
triumph of our arms. And he could tell those 
gentlemen that they formed but a shabby estimate 
of the intelligence of the people, when they sup- 
posed they could alienate their affections from the 
President for the charge of making our troops 
victorious, by the energy with which he prosecutes 
the war. It is pitiable to behold to what straits 
fault-finders are sometimes reduced. And this is 
one of the most prominent examples. Our troops 
are in the field; we are reluctantly plunged into a 
foreign war; the nation as it were in her youth, 
just forming her character, her rights and her honor 
at stake, her soldiers every where victorious, crown- 
ing her history with brilliant achievements—and 
yet, from a mere desire to assail the President, and 
. «* Track the steps of glory to the grave,” 
gentlemen are found who would darken and de- 
face the brightness of this picture. He, for one, 
gloried in it, and gloried in the Administration 
under whose auspices such mighty results were 
produced. He cared not what gentlemen might 


| call it, whether a war of conquest, or by a milder 


or harsher title; he acknowledged that we owed 
but one duty to ourselves, and that was to prose- 
cute the invasion until our flag waved over the 


' ancient capital of the Montezumas, if it were 


necessary to go so far, to procure and secure an 
honorable and lasting peace. 


_And he would here ask those gentlemen who 


| find so much to horrify and alarm them at the idea 


in substance, that he spoke more to show he was | 
not afraid to speak than from any other particular || 
motive. No one doubted his courage to speak, | 


and all will admit his great ability in bolstering up | 


a desperate case, But he should recollect that 


even fearlessness and ability combined could not | 


give character to a bad cause, and that 


** When valor preys on reason, 
It eats the sword it fights with.” 


It struck him then that the honorable gentleman 
did not feel entirely ny 
sumed of assailing the 


in the position he as- 
dministration, or rather 


of our troops occupying Mexican soil, what the 

themselves would propose todo? He would like 
to hear from them. ewes an easy matter to tear 
down the most splendid edifices of human art, but 
a work of no ordinary labor to restore them. It 
was just as easy a matter to find or forge a fault, 


| but he desined to see the gentlemen’s genius em- 


ployed in giving a better system for prosecuting 
the war. They object to invading Mexican terrt- 
then let them tell us whether they would be 


tory; 
willeg to force our troops to oceupy a line where 


| 
| 


they could be assailed at pleasure by the foe, and 
a*short retreat would put them out of the way of 


danger and punishment for their assaults? Let 
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them tell us, frankly and candidly, what they pro- 


pose to do—what line of conduct they would 
point out for our armies; and not content them- 
selves with merely throwing difficulties in the wa 

of others, If the plans that crown our arms with 
victories, are so very offensive to them, let them 


give THe plan for conducting the war, and let | known to that bigotted people. No sooner were 


the nation judge between them. Let us have no 
Mexican fighting, behind chaparrals, on this sub- 
ject, but give us a fair field and open contest. Un- 
fold your plans for a compaign, and let them be 
subjested to the scrutiny and censure which you 
apply to the acts of others. Fail to do this, and 
still keep up your clamor against the Administra- 
tion, against the war, throwing obstacles in the 
way to weaken our efficiency in prosecuting it, 
and the nation will pass a judgment upon your 
acts that will make you rue your temerity. 

But the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Root,] cut- 
ting loose from his confederates to some extent, in 
this unholy crusade against the Administration, 
takes a higher and a bolder ground than merely 
finding fault with the manner of conducting the 
war, and assumes for his own country a position 
utterly disgraceful for any civilized nation to occu- 
py. He strikes at the very root of the whole mat- 
ter, and declares that the war Is unnecessary, and 
therefore unjustifiable on our part—accusing, vir- 
tually, his own country with waging an unjust 
war, from no higher or nobler motives than a cru- 
sade after public plunder. In assuming this most 
extraordinary position, he took occasion to make 
a fling at some of his Whig brethren who could 
not go the whole extent of his doctrines—the be- 
trayal of a fact which at least afforded some con- 
solation, in this war of unrestrained denunciation. 
It was consoling to find, from this partial attack, 
that even all the Whigs could not be brought up 
to the position of regarding their own nation as a 
band of reckless plunderers upon foreign States. 
He, sir, would not attempt to defend against such 
an attack; any defence, however powerful, would 
but weaken the spirit of that defence which would 
spring innate in the breast of every American citi- 
zen at the bare recital of the charge. 

In support of his position, the gentleman pro- 
ceeded to review the causes of complaint of his 
own country against Mexico; and finding them 
too well founded and too strongly supported to 
be removed by any system of argument, he very 
ingeniously resorted to the only weapons in a des- 
perate cause, and introduced his levity, and opened 
upon them the battery of his ridicule. He should 
endeavor briefly to follow him—not in his manner, 
but in his matter—and demonstrate, that there were 
national wrongs to be appeased, and national inju- 
ries to be avenged, which even the mighty weapon 
of ridicule could not laugh into disgrace; and 
when a long succession of outrages were perse- 
vered in, either from want of respect or an over 
confidence in our friendly disposition, we were left 
no other resort but to vindicatg our honor with our 
arms, 

The honorable gentleman admitted we had a 
cause of complaint in the indebtedness of Mexico 
to our citizens, and her refusal to pay, and then 
humorously offset it with a charge that some of the 
States of this Confederacy did not pay their debts. 
It seemed to be a perfect paliative for the wrong 
of Mexico, in the gentieman’s estimation, that he 
could point out some other State equally faithless 
in paying her debts. Now, he should not under- 
take to defend those States that recklessly con- 
tracted debts which they were unable to pay; nor 
would he imitate the gentleman in holding up to 
exposure the misdeeds of his own country. That 
was a kind of assault he would leave to others, as 
he had no ambition to become the defamer of his 
own countrymen. 

But, sir, to the facts. When Mexico revolted 
from the government of old Spain, and set out to 
establish a republic upon the same basis as our 
own, it was everywhere hailed by the people of 
the United States with one general burst of joy. 
The feelings of our people were all enlisted in her 
cause, and alive to her success. In many instances 
they were led away by that excess of feeling to 
become partakers in her cause. She succeeded, 
and estaBlished a federative republic. To avail 
herself of our superior intelligence and enterprise, 
every inducement was held out to our people to be 
participants in the enjoyment of that liberty which 
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| they had won by their arms, but which they were, | as to where the first blood was shed, or 


through the ambition of rival chiefs, destined 
not long to enjoy. Our people opened the most 
friendly intercourse and trade with them, and many 
_ of them settled in the country, introducing me- 
_ chanical arts and a spirit of enterprise before un- 
| our people seduced there, and fettered with com- 
mercial entanglements with them, than the fair 
fabric which arose out of the revolution was pros- 
trated in the dust, and anarchy reigned amidst 
_ blood and carnage. The country was literally 
| torn to pieces by intestine commotions, promoted 
, by veal chiefs aspiring to power. The sword 
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; as to how 
the battle began: the whole dispute was as to the 


title to the territory on which it was fought. Texas 
one of the States of the Confederacy, claimed 
Mexico claimed it, and stubbornly refused to setts 
by treaty, where the boundary line really oar 
|| Then the best position which the gentlemen can 
| assume upon this state of facts is, that it was dis. 
| puted territory; and, for the sake of the argument 
| he would concede it. If, then, the territory was 
| in dispute, and Mexico was refusing to adjust ami. 
| cably that dispute, and maintaining an unfriendly 
| position towards us, he submitted to gentlemen 
|| whether we had not as much right there with our 


supplanted the ballot-box in the arbitrament of || army as Mexico? and, being there by force of 


"questions of state; the law was silenced amidst the || that right, and theattack coming from her, whether 


clashing of arms; no man was secure in his person 
or property, and particularly the stranger, whom 
the successful chief for the time being plundered at 
pleasure, Against these outrages, the duped and 
abused citizens of the United States appealed to 
their own Government for protection and redress. 
Availing themselves of our known friendship for 
them, every species of delay and procrastination 
was resorted to. At last, however, we got: up a 
commission, and a portion of these debts were 
acknowledged, and payment promised—and terms 
of the most liberal character were given. Yet the 
are not paid, and inability is not even pleaded. 
Debts contracted upon our citizens by force, their 
justice acknowledged to the Government, and pay- 
ment withheld without even palliating the insult 
with an apology. Is there no cause of war in all 
this? Go ask the pages of history that record the 
glorious deeds of our ancestors, who laid the foun- 
| dation of this republic upon slighter grounds. 

Another cause noticed by the gentleman, and 
disposed of with equal levity, was the refusal of 
Mexico to settle the boundary line between us. The 
gentleman seemed to suppose that a sufficient off- 
set was to be found for her dogged and insulting 
conduct, in what he was pleased to term purchasing 
a quarrel in the annexation of Texas. He did not 
design repelling the gentleman’s charge against his 
own country of purchasing a quarrel, by going 
into a vindication of the rights of Texas to dispose 
of herself dispite the arrogant pretensions of Mexi- 
co. He was disposed to regard questions as some- 

| times settled, and no longer open for discussion; 
and if ever there was such a question, he thought 

| this was one. It had been most fully discussed, 

| adjudicated by both Governments, and ratified by 

| the people of each country that had any logitimate 
interest in it; and Texas was now, under that decis- 
ion, a part of the Confederacy, and could only be 
gotten out by a resort to the infamous doctrine of 
disunion. That Mexico had no right to complain, 
though she arrogantly did so, is a question equally 
well settled. Then the gentleman’s charge simp! 
amounts to this, that if we, in our intercourse wit 
foreign states, equally as independent as Mexico, 
and with governments more stable, presume to 
form commercial or territorial alliances without 
consulting her, and she in her arrogance takes ex- 
ception to it, we are purchasing a quarrel. He 
had no fancy for purchasing quarrels with any 
nation, but whenever it came to this, that we had 
to shape our foreign intercourse by the will of that 
wild disordered anarchy, or take a quarrel on our 
hands, in the name of patriotism let us have the 
quarrel, 

Respecting too much her arrogant pretensions 
towards Texas, and anxious to conciliate her good 
will, we had already made concessions to Mexico, 
which we could not, at the hazard of national 
honor, have made to a more respectable Power. 
She cut off all national intercourse and recalled 
her Minister from our court. Yet our Govern- 
ment, anxious to heal all difficulties and appease 
her, sent them a Minister with full powers to treat 
on the matters of difficulty, and he was refused a 
reception. Application after application followed 
from our Government for an amicable adjustment, 
and were all treated with the same haughty dis- 
dain and contempt. And, finally, to cap the cli- 
max of her outrages, she attacked our troops upon 
the territory of Texas, and forced on open hostili- 
ties. And yet we are told by gentlemen on the other 
side that we forced on the war; and terms, which he 
would not repeat, had been applied te that portion 
of the message which so ably maintained the con- 
trary. There could be no dispute about the facts 


she was not the aggressor in bringing on open 
| war? But he cared not who struck the first blow: 
| when war was rendered inevitable, it was credit. 
able to the gallantry of our troops to be prompt in 
| thefight. Every act of Mexico rendered the shed. 
| ding of blood inevitable; and this was no 
| palliate the deed, or blot the crime trom b 
| tory. 
| ut gentlemen again and again assert, that this 
is the President’s war; and that it is a war of usuy. 
| pation; and the President himself is denounced as.ay 
/usurper. It was difficult to tell what gentlemen 
| meant by such wholesale assertions; but if they 
| meant to assert that this war was brought on by 
| the President, and maintained by him for his own 
| aggrandizement in contradistinction to the people, 
|| he could only say that the assertion was wholly 
| gratuitous and unsupported by the facts. The 
| journal of that House would show a good many 
|| participants in declaring the existence of the war, 
and voting supplies for its vigorous prosecution, 
_ When the news first came here that our little army 
_ was assailed and in peril, and our patriotism pre- 
| dominated over the petty party squabbles of the 
|day, there were but fourteen to be found in this 
| Hall, who were not proud to share in the glory of 
that war. Sir, what was the national response to 
| thatdeclaration? Did they say it wasa President's 
| war? No, sir; the people, always ahead of politi- 
_ cians on great national subjects, had been patiently 
waiting to see Congress adopt some measure to 
| vindicate the national honor; and when they found 
| that we had been awakened from our lethargy, and 
| had moved in the matter, the joyous news was 
| hailed with unbounded applause from one end of 
|the republic to the other. Volunteers enrolled 
_ themselves with a patriotic enthusiasm unparalleled 
|\in any country. Yet, in the face of these stub- 
| born facts, gentlemen eee the people are 
|| against it, and that it is the President’s war. The 
| President has maintained it with a patriotic ardor 
|and a singleness of devotion to his country that 
| does him immortal credit; but the people intend to 
| be sharers with him in its glory and renown. 
| But the President, it was said, had some vast 
|, scheme of territorial aggrandizement. And why 
this clamor? Was it because our arms had been 
| successful? Must the war necessarily assume 
| such a character, in the opinion of gentlemen, 
|| simply because it was not disastrous? What was 
| the basis of this charge? Why, we were again 
‘| and again told, that our commanders were estab- 
‘| lishing governments in the conquered provinces, 
of a permanent character. If this were even true, 
| the President could not be amenable for it, untl 
| he sanctioned and approved it. It could constitute 
‘| no charge against the President. But is it true in 
| relation to our gallant commanders? Have they 
|| done anything to warrant this sweeping charge of 
| usurpation? No; he undertook to say that their 
| acts had been characterized by humanity, justice, 
'| and a strict regard to the law of nations. By the 
'| law of nations, the conquered province passes (0 
‘| the conquerer, to be held by him subject to the 
| fortune of war, and its adjustment on the restora- 
|| tion of peace; and, in the meantime, it is his duty 
| to govern it in such manner as will secure its pos 
session, and at the same time give the — 
| security to his own troops. The preservation © 
the conquest and the security of his own army, 
| 
' 
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constitute the measure of the power to be = 

ployed. Anciently, the conquered were nem 
as possessing no rights; and ery pews, 

the sword was the fate of the vanquish . But, 
in this enlightened age, when even the fury of wer 


is tempered by the mild principles of Christianity, 
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era humanity, as to require the mildest gov- 
a sent of the conquered territory, that is con- | 
oe with its security and his own safety. 
sence it has become the modern practice to extend | 
the conquered people the blessings of temporary | 
» government, Where it can be done with safety 
ae conqueror and his force. But they must 
spexpect to retain their own peculiar institutions, 
but adopt the laws and institutions of the conquer- 
- nqwer. [tis the privilege of the conqueror to 
~-e the laws; and the most that could be demand- 
od of him, upon even the broadest principles of 
humanity, Was to give civil law instead of military 
jespotism. These were principles which he pre- 
«med would not be controverted; and they were | 
gated as broad in favor of the conquered, as the 
nost liberal construction of national law tolerated. 
Now he proposed to take a brief review of the 
acts of our commanders, and test them by the 
Josest application of these principles, and see if 
wy blame could be laid to their charge. In doing | 


wwer of the conqueror is so far relaxed in | 
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Gentlemen next cited the conquest of California 
as a conclusive illustration of the spirit of territo- 
rial aggrandizement, which they so liberally charge 
upon the President. What was the fact there? 
Colonel Frémont, with a corps of civil engineers, 
and some citizens as companions in the enterprise, 
was in the country upon a wholly scientific expe- 


| dition, disturbing no one—giving offence to no 


one—with no warlike preparations, except what | 
were necessary to protect them from Indian vio- 
lence, The only design of his expedition was to 
enrich the pages of science, for the general benefit 
of mankind; and with a people who could have 


| appreciated his brilliant labors, his worth, and his 


gallant enterprise, his reception would have been 
warm and cordial. But with that semi-barbarian 
race, schemes were only devised for his destruc- 
tion. They commenced finding fault, and unttil- 


ling to be the cause of difficulties, he commenced 


this, he intended to scrutinize their acts, and their || 


xts only—acts to be consummated—and not de- 
gend to a censorious criticism of their proclama- | 
ions. He cared but little about proclamations; | 
hey were harmless missiles at best, while their acts 
id honor to the head and the heart. A little bom- 
gst in the proclamation of a conquering general, | 
,unouncing the glorious tidings of victory, if fault | 
sal, isa very pardonable one. It demonstrates 
that the heart was in the right place. It is at most | 
but the outpourings of overwrought feelings of pa- 
iotism, in proclaiming the glad tidings of victory | 


moving out of the country. They pursued, inci- 


|| ting the Indians ahead to arrest his progress. Thus | 


nlaced between two fires, he gallantly, with his little 
ids turned upon the less savage foe, and by the 
rapidity of his operations and a brilliant succession 
of triumphs, aided and supported by our gallant 
naval force in the Pacific, ina few days overturned 
the government of California, and added it to the 


list of conquests which have graced the triumph | 


our arms; and he submitted to gentlemen wheth- || 


erit was altogether fair to shut their eyes to their 
sorious deeds, and exhaust themselves in criticisms 
upon paper missiles? — ; : 

‘By way of maintaining their charge against the 
President, of some great scheme of territorial ag- 
erandizement, they constantly recur to the procla- 
mations of commanders, announcing the annexa- 
tion of territory, when all know that it is a mere 
harmless boast, and that no commander can annex 
tritory. Gentlemen, when they make their at- 
ucks, well know, that the only idea intended to be 
conveyed is, that they have overrun and conquer- | 
ed territory, and hold it in the name and at the 
disposal of the Confederacy. 
war leaves it in possession of our troops, this Gov- 
ernment, in her highest sovereign capacity, will | 
decide upon its disposition, It will be for her to 


That is an act which neither the President nor his 
commanders can perform, and one that must be 
decided here by the representatives of the people. | 

And now as to the acts of General 
vhom he knew well. He was from his own sec- | 
ton of the country, and was a soldier—ay, every | 
inch a soldier. Knd he could tell gentlemen a 
litle more: that when they were thumping away 
won General Kearny, they were dealing blows 
vpon one of their own staunchest Whig friends. 


If the fortune of | 


'| to the Californias. 


of ourarms. For bold and daring enterprise, for | 
rapidity of operations, for the achievement of im- 


|| portant victories at little cost of blood, for magni- 


tude of results, this conquest has few parallels. 
What followed the conquest?) The same mild 

system of temporary civil government which was 

extended over New Mexico, was generously given 


: e. 
The conqueror took the reins | 


° ° | 
_of government, and now administers it for the | 


| ment pending hostilities ? 
Mr. B. would beg leave to call gentlemen’s atten- |, of conquest, and, from any prospects of recapture 
tion to illustrious examples of conquest, and the || } 

| disposition of conquest in our own country, of || 


_ which he had heard no complaints. 


benefit of the people, until the fate of war deter- | 
mines where it is to fall. Do gentlemen find any- | 
thing to complain of in all this? Is there anything | 
in it establishing more than a temporary govern- 


! In the late 
war with Great Britain, General Brock, the com- 


mander of her forces in the northwest, conquered 
Michigan, one of the territories of the United 
States. He immediately made proclamation of 


the fact, and demanded obedience of the citizens to 


|| tlemen would take the trouble to read them, they 


And he here undertook to say, that General Kear- || 


wy had done no act that was consummated, or || 


likely to be consummated, in New Mexico, that || 


was contrary to law. 
the war, in obedience to orders from his Govern- 
ment, he advanced upon New Mexico, made a 
bloodless conquest of her, and established a tem- 
porary civil government over the people. He did 
nothing more—what could he do less in his posi- | 


characterized by great humanity to the vanquished. 
He has not subjected them to arbitrary military | 
power, and made the court-martial the arbitrament 


ave done; but, on the contra 
them civil jurisdictions, and the blessings of our | 
free institutions, But, say gentlemen, he has or- | 
ered the election of a delegate to Congress, and | 
hat shows the design to be to establish perma- | 


Upon the breaking out of || 


_ times that the peace party then applied the titles 


| possession. 


‘ent, instead of temporary, government, If this | 
true, itis an error, but an error that can injure | 


nh) one, as no 


that such a thing ean ever be consummated. The | 
esident’s disapproval will give it its quietus, lo 
tefore the time arrives for,it to be executed. And | 
Mr. B. would submit that the General was a sol- 
tier, and notacivilian. And ifhe did not, in every 


‘stance, avoid error, was that error to be charged 
“pon the President? 





gentleman even harbors a suspicion | 


i 
| 


| the conquering power. 
ay what shall and what shall not be annexed. | 


| was to be administered; they could both be found 


The government of the 
territory was immediately turned over to Colonel 
Proctor, who assumed the executive department, 


|, turned out officers and appointed others, and ex- 


| tended to it British laws and a British administra- 
earny, || 


tion. He would not trouble the House with reading | 
General Brock’s proclamation, or Colonel Proctor’s | 
principles laid down, upon which the government 


in the third volume of Niles’s Register; and if gen- 


would almost fancy that our commanders had them 
before them when they were establishing civil gov- 
ernments over the conquered provinces of Mexico. 
Here is a pent a a precedent we yielded to, 
until, by the gallantry of our troops, we drove the 
invaders from our soil. Nor do we read in those 


of usurper, despoiler, and plunderer, so lavishly | 


bestowed upon the President, even upon the Brit- || 


_ ish commander, simply because the fortune of war 
lion? Every principle of his new government is |, 


had temporarily placed one of our provinces in his | 
And yet the case was much better | 


|| calculated to arouse our antipathies, and call forth | 


; || our denunciations, than when our own Govern- 
of their rights of person and property, as he could || 


, has extended to | 


ment is the victorious party, and a foreign foe the 
vanquished. 

But we have still another illustrious example in | 

oint, and that was the conquest of Upper Canada 
by General Harrison, in 1813, when he proclaimed 
law to that province in almost the identical form 
adopted by our present commanders. This is a 
case direcily in point. And what say gentlemen 
to it? Was he an usurper and a plunderer? Was 
he a violator of the law of nations? No. And he 
defied gentlemen to draw a substantial distinction 
in the two cases. 

Ah! but, say gentlemen, the design of a per- 
manent government is manifested by the Secretary | 
of War in his direction to Colonel Stevenson to 
enlist troops for that service, ‘who would be | 


j 
| & 
| and by civil commotion aid the efforts of the Uni- 
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‘likely to remain at the end of the war either in 
‘Oregon or in any other territory in that region of 
‘the globe which may then be a part of the United 
*States.’? The above quotation embraces all the 
denounced portion of that instruction which alarm- 
ed the Whig press for the fate of the country, and 
which has figured so conspicuously in this debate. 
And what does it all amount to? What mighty 
designs of usurpation and plunder does it shroud 
and envelop from the public gaze? Let us throw 
| aside for a moment that display of Whig invec- 
tive by which we are sometimes dazzled and de- 
ceived, and take a plain, common-sense patriotic 
view of this matter, and see how it stands. 
Troops are required in a distant service, some 
three thousand miles away, and in a country sur- 
rounded by the territories of the United States; 
and, in enlisting them for that service, the colonel 
is instructed virtually to contract for disbanding 
them on our own territories in that quarter of the 
globe. Now, was not this right, on grounds of 
| economy, avoiding the expense of returning them 
to the Atlantic States? Was it not right, as a mat- 
ter of profound statesmanship, to contract to leave 
| them in our western territories where population 
| was most needed? There is no mystery in this 
| matter. Itis a plain ordinary transaction. Sup- 
pose troops were enlisted to serve against the In- 
dian tribes on the borders of Missouri, with a 
| stipulation that they were to be disbanded there, 
upon her fruitful and fertile plains, instead of being 
| marched back, at public expense, to your crowded 
and corrupt cities: would there be anything very 
startling in such a course of pelicy? He thought 
not; and the cases were perfectly parallel. But 
gentlemen tell us these troops are for California 
settlers. Well, if California is a part of the Uni- 
ted States at the termination of the war, (‘a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished,’’) it would 
become as much our interest and duty to people it, 
| as it would Oregon or Nebraska. He saw nothing 
in this point. California was now ours by right 


| which 


1e could discern, he judged it was likely to 
| continue so, unless we saw er to surrender it 
on the restoration of peace. If we re‘ain it, we 
may leave those troops there to settle it; if not, we 
have other territories there for their occupation. 
The poiicy was a wise one, and all the invective 
_of the Whig press and politicians cannot shake the 
| confidence of the people in the patriotism of its 
| design. 

It was asked what the President sought by the 
war? He could tell them—peace, a lasting and 
honorable peace. That was sought from the first, 

'and was still continued. He held there was but 
| one course in war: no nation should go to war 
until she was convinced she was right, and then 
| she was obliged to prosecute it to an honorable 
| peace. If we could obtain it in no other way, we 
| must win it by the prowess of our arms. In re- 
| turn he would ask, what was sought by this whole- 
| sale opposition tothe war? Would tney have our 
cause abandoned? Would they recall the troops 
| from their victories? Would they counsel a dis- 
| graceful retreat? Or would they, for the sake of 
reaching the President, cripple the energies of the 
nation and force her to a dishonorable peace? 

| But the gentleman spoke of the President as 
} 


| confederating with Santa Ana, It was an utterly 
ridiculous charge, and Mr. B. was astonished at the 


| hardihood of gentlemen in making such a charge 


| in the presence of that enlightened body. The 
| President instructed the blockading squadron not 
to intercept Santa Ana. Did any man doubt the 
object of the policy? They knew that the Presi- 
| dent acted on the principle that if Santa Ana could 
get into Mexico, the rival chiefs might go to war, 


ted States. It was a consummate piece of policy, 
prompted by the noblest patriotism. Would ge: - 
_Uemen, then, tell the people that the President 
| should have labored to preserve the brotherhood 
| of the Mexican people? ‘The President had done 
nothing but what he was bound to do by the most 
| sacred obligations of patriotism. He would not 
do the gentlemen the discredit of imputing to them 
| anything but malevolence to the Adminiggration in 
their assaults. He characterized the assaults on 
the Executive as disgraceful. It was much easier 
to" blacken a reputation than to maintain one. 
Talk of the President, who is daily assailed on 
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this floor, as an usurper and plunderer, for the en- || I feel to be incumbent on me likewise. -When, | 


ergy with which he is prosecuting the war, as | 


confederating with the enemy! It is absurd, too 
absurd for credulity. And who makes this ridic- 
ulous charge? The very assailants themselves— 
gentlemen who denounce the success of our arms 
as usurpation and plunder. 
greater piece of mockery? 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gentry] 
supposes that the President had been rendered sen- 


| nation, the gentleman fram New York [Mr. Pres- 


Was there ever a | cour 
| tice of the House, an opportunity, instantly, and | 


sitive by the question, ‘* Who is James K. Polk?”’ | 


and he desired to create a sensation in the world, 
and render his administration as glorious as Mr. 
Tyler’s by some brilliant achievement of annex- 
auon. As to Mr. Tyler, Mr. B. would leave him 
to the defence of those who elevated him to power. 
But he had thought the glorious results of the last 
Presidential election had made the Whigs pretty 
sick of that question. He had thought that they 
had learned by dear-bought experience at the same 
time, the hazard of assuming an air of contempt 
towards the Democratic candidate, and most em- 
phatically who James K. Polk was. He was per- 
fecthy aware that those who were in the habit of 
worshipping men, and not principles, found it hard 
to reconcile the idea of a great party leaving the 
theatre of political strife to select their candidate 
from the great body of the people—from the less 
ostentatious, but more honorable and virtuous 
walks of private life. It was to men, exalted and 
elevated men, dazzling in the glare of * a bubble 
reputation,’’ that the opposite party looked for lead- 
ers, and of course they could not comprehend the 
democratic faith which spurned to know men, as 
contradistinguished from principles. Then, in the 
true spirit of democracy, the answer to the gen- 
tleman’s interrogatory would be, that we care not 
individually who he is. He is the representative 
of our principles, the standard-bearer of our faith. 
‘The worship of men is not in the code of our po- 
litical creed. We worship principles, holy and 
sacred prineiples, and cling with an ardor equalled 
only by the love we bear those principles to the 
accredited organ of our party to carry them out. 
Gentlemen delude themselves if they think they 
gain anything by this question. What care we 
about men, who are struggling for the maintenance 
of those principles which are to secure the enjoy- 
ment of our liberty, our happiness, and our pros- 
perity? What care we whether the man who is 
the chosen representative of those principles is 
brought from the senate or the plough, from the 
bar or the mechanic’s bench, so that he has intel- 
ligence and morality, and is faithful to the cause 
that secures and perpetuates our dearest rights as 
freemen? It is for the supremacy of our principles 
that we fight; and their faithful representative, be 
he who he may, shall have our most cordial and 
warm support. We will cherish and sustain him 
to the last in carrying out those great principles 
which the people elevated him to secure and per- 
petuate. 

Mr. B. could give the Whigs, by way of consola- 
tion, assurance that the war was popular with the 
people; that in the prosecution of it they would 
sustain and support the President; that, armed with 
their confidence; the missiles aimed at him would 
fall harmless, and in the present crisis that the 
nation would rally as one man in support of the 
honor and glory of the country. 


SLAVERY QUESTION. 
SPEECH OF MR. J. A. SEDDON, 
OF VIRGINIA, 

In tHe Hovse or RePpnresENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 7, 1847. 
The Bill to raise, for a limited time, an additional 


Military Force, being under consideration in 


Committee of the Whole— 

Mr. SEDDON said: 

Mr. Caatrman: I have, on behalf of myself, 
and, as I doubt not, of every southern representa- 
tive on this floor, to make to my friend from Ala- 
bama, ~ Dancan,] who has just taken his seat, 
grateful acknowledgments for the ability and wis- 
dom, with which he has exposed the dangers which 
menace us all from the state of affairs induced by 
the reckless agitation of the gentleman from New 
York. Sir, he has discharged in part a duty which 


| speech is now accorded to me. 


| 
| 


The Slavery Question —Mr. Seddon. 


two days since, the extraordinary sentiments 
which, under the subterfuge of a personal expla- | 
ron Kine] avowed, in a formal, elaborate argu- | 
ment, were heard by me, my first impulse was at | 
once to rise and demand of the courtesy and jus- 


on the spot, to meetand repel his insidious assault, | 
not less on the Constitution of the country and the 
union of these States, than on the institutions and | 
rights of my own section. That I restrainell this | 
strong impulse was ascribable not to any convic- | 
tion of its impropriety, but because there were | 


present older and abler members from the South, || 


from whom [ thought might more appropriately | 
and potentially come the rebuke the gentleman so | 
ritily merited, and the vindication of the rights | 
and interests of our section. When, under the | 
circumstances, they held silence, I felt it must be 
from hopelessness of being then heard, and that it | 
ill became me to obtrude myself needlessly for- | 
ward. But, sir, | only stayed my impatience until | 
I could Jegitimately, under the rules of the House, | 
obtain the opportunity of reply; and after some 
striving, | must congratulate myself that liberty of | 
Sir, personally, I 
know myself to be one of the humblest of the | 
members of this House; but however unworthy, 
I have the honor to represent one of the most en- | 
lightened and influential constituencies in the lead- 
ing southern State of the Union. I am too, sir, | 
(as it is my pride to be,) a southern man—south- 
ern by birth and education, in feeling and in inter- 
est; and I should be craven to my high represent- 
ative duties, and dead to the purest emotions that | 
animate my heart, if I did not warmly maintain | 
the assaulted institutions and interests of the South, | 
and indignantly repel the glaring injustice medita- 
ted against them. 

But, Mr. Chairman, before I proceed to my | 
main purpose, it may be well to be guarded against | 
the possibility of misconception or misrepresenta- | 
tion, in a matter in reference to which prejudice 
and clamor but too often usurp the place of justice | 
and sound judgment. I wish to state the estimate | 
which I—and may I not say, we of the South, for | 
all I believe accord in this matier—place upon the | 
union of these States. I regard and venerate it as | 
the noble work of the heroic ancestry who achiev- 
ed and established our liberties;—as the result, sir, 
of providential necessities of the time, stamping it, 
in its consequent adaptation to the circumstances 
and feelings of the people for whom it was framed, 
with more of a divine than human wisdom;—as 
the system under which, for sixty years, our 
fathers and ourselves have prospered and flourished, 
enjoying a government of laws, and the institu- 
tions of freedom. But the high and patriotic as- 
sociations which hallow it to our feelings, no less 
than a wise appreciation of all the blessings it has 
conferred, imperatively demand that it should be | 
valued and revered, not for its name nor its sem- | 
blance, but for its spirit and its realities—for the | 
Constitution on which it rests—for the solemn || 
compromises of that sacred instrument, and the || 
guarantees it affords to our liberties and our rights. | 

| 
| 
| 





1} 
j 
That Constitution was designed to maintain the | 
freedom, to guard the peace, and guaranty the 
rights of the people of all the States, equally and im- 
partially. While it so operates, it is beyond all 
price. But, sir, let it be perverted from its just | 
ends of equal government, and be made the pre- 
text and instrument of gross inequalities and fa- 





|| yoritism—of direct attack on the institutions and 


peace of one-half of the States of the Union—of 
insult and injury, outrage and wrong on them and 
theirs, it becomes of less worth than the scroll on 


| which it is written, and, like every symbol of ty- 


| 
| 
} 
| 
i 
| 
j 


| deed. 
and I believe every southern representative here, 
| has taken his 


| ranny, should be rent and scattered to the winds. 


The crisis, Mr. Chairman, which the rash and 
ill-advised course of the gentleman from New 
York has developed, is grave and momentous, in- 
I profoundly feel it to be so. Init, sir, 1, 


osition, and we mean to hold it. 


| Not from timidity or weakness, but from prudence 


| even its outermost works, we stand om the defen- 
| Sive, resolved to resist any, the least encroach- 
i ment, at the hazard of all future consequences. | 


i 


and choice, we plant ourselves on the Constitu- 
tion and its solemn compromises; and, occupying 


| 
t 
| 
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The ultimate issue of the conflict may inyolye 
dissolution of the Union: and the comncene 7 
of that great disaster—of the subversion gal 
whole fabric of our federative institutions—no *« 
man vision is extended enough to disce 
mortal ken, wise enough to predict. ; 
opinion—as, had I time, I would endeayo; 
show—these consequences would be of jnfiqi; 4 
greater disaster to the North than to the Sout 
Be they, however, of whatever frightful aspect “ 
coming from our position and action in defence’y 
the Constitution and our guarantied rights hot ‘ 
us be the responsibility. We are but in the he, 
ple line of obvious duty, and may well leaye 7 
sults to time and God, = 
* Si fractus illabitur orbis, 
Nos impavidos ferient ruine.” 

And when, sir, from the grave of the present 
then the past, shall emerge sad visions of the 
bright prospects of this great republic, as a whole 
forever blasted—of its glorious auguries of fityy. 
grandeur and utility to man, forever unfulfilled 
and gone—when from that tomb shall emerge the 
pale spectre of a mangled Constitution and a dis. 
membered Union, not for us will it be to start op 
quake, but for the instigators and movers in the 
wanton attacks now made upon us, to have their 
eyeballs seared, and to shrink cowering and 
aghast. Vain for them the coward plea of Mac. 
beth, ‘Shake not thy gory locks at me, ‘twas 
not I that did it.’? Conscience will point home 
to them the fearful apparition, and the execrations 
of their countrymen will pronounce them guilty 
of **the deep Fesonaiian of that taking off.” 

[ come now, Mr. Chairman, to an examination 
of the gross and offensive proposition imbodied in 
the bill thrust upon us by the gentleman from New 
York. What is it? Why, briefly to ordain, as a 
permanent fundamental law of the Union, that no 
acquisitions of territory to be made by the United 
States, whether in the present war or hereafier, 
by conquest, by purchase, or in any manner whai- 
ever, shall ever be open to slavery, or, in other 
words, to the slaveholding population of one-half 
of this Confederacy, with their property, This 
proposition, as offensive as it is grossly unconsti- 
tutional, is sustained by a long argument, smuggled 
into the House, not less arrogant and presumptu- 
ous than fallacious and untrue. I say, sir, the 
proposition is grossly unconstitutional. It more 
than violates a single specific clause of that instru- 
ment. It outrages its whole scope and spirit, and 
subverts the very basis of its being. The funda- 
mental principle of the Constitution is the perfect 
equality and entire reciprocity of privileges and 
immunities which it secures to the people of the 
several States. At the inception of the Constitu- 
tion, any other principle of its formation would 
have been utterly inadmissible; and it would have 
been as vain a task to have woven a rope from the 
sands of the sea as to have bound in union the 
States of this Confederacy on the least principle of 
admitted inferiority and inequality as to the peo- 
ple of any of the States. It never would have been 
endured that the rights or property of one section 


hi 
m—y 
In my own 


were of less worth and less to be protected than 


those of another. Our fathers, sir, had just emerged 
with heroism and with glory from all the trials 
and perils of the revolutionary struggle, in which, 
from resistance to a principle mainly, of trivial, 

ractical oppression, yet involving a concession of 
inferiority to fellow-subjects of the British isles, 
and the consequent facilities of future exactions to 
their utter ruin, they had, though in colonial in- 
fancy, braved the mistress of the seas and the most 
potent power of Christendom. They were fresh 
from such recollections. The philosophy of history 
had taught them, as it now bids us heed, that the 
least concession of inferiority in position or rights— 
the smallest provision in the framing, or action I 
the working of a government, by which the inter- 
ests or property of one part of the people are to be 
less conserved or more prejudicially operated upo" 
than those of another, in the course of events, 


‘time and occasion allowed, at the instigation of 
| selfish interests or ambitious lust of power, wou 


aiford the opening, and be made the pretext and 


_means of encroachments and inroads, until supe 


riority, riches, and domination would become the 
arrogated possession of the favored portion, 

degradation, impoverishment, and subjection, the 
bitter lot of the other, Our ancestors, the heroes 
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and sayres of ‘ . ie 
9 the Revolution, would have scouted inequalities 
i 


iqthe Union, in reference to the persons or property 
of their section. 

Ont 
felt to be 
the sacre 


a sensitive and delicate interest, one of 
d compromises of the Constitution was 
acted; and so careful were they to provide for 
v stability of that domestic institution, that one 
ile provisions of the Constitution plainly re- 
eoenises it, and provides the means of the sum- 
mary enforcement of the master’s rights over his 
gaves, when fugitives in any of the free States. 
jn another of the most important compromises of 
the Constitution, slavery, though not by name, is 
early referred to, and recognised, and made the 


isis of conciliatory arrangement as to suffrage. | 
Nor was that arrangement in the least in conflict | 


with that equality of privilege and protection, de- 
manded for the rights of all; for as slaves were 
even by the laws of the slaveholding States in 
some lights regarded as persons, and contributed 
substitute the labor and resources, which other 
population would have afforded, while they were 


he subject of slavery especially, which was | 


the South, who won immortal renown | for her banners, the slaveholding 
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The 


Slavery Question— Mr, Seddon. 


g portion of the 


| Confederacy has furnished at least their due pro- 


| There is none. 


| portion. 
war that has signalized our annals, in which slave- 


What the great achievement of peace or 


holders participated not? Is there a sod of soil, a 
strip of territory won by the unaided valor, or 
purchased by the separate treasure of the northern 
men? If so, there may be some pretence for their 
appropriating and engrossing it to our exclusion. 
i Well, sir, has it come now to 
this, (and naught else is the meaning or effect of 
the provision | denounce,) that the whole slave- 


‘holding population of the Union, who own one- | 


half, and that in soil and clime the fairest and most || 
favored half of the Union, who constitute the peo- 
ple of half the States, and amount to near half 
of the whole population of the Union, are, with 
our guarantied property, and because of it, to be 
debarred and excluded from all the future common 
acquisitions of our joint blood and joint treasure. 
Sir, the proposition is monstrous—too gross and 


' too plain to be argued against. We of the South— | 


will submit to such a principle. 


also, and more essentially property, they were felt | 
and conceded to be proper subjects to constitute a | 
mixed basis of representation. The end and pur- | 


ose of this was to attain the indispensable equali- 
wof rights insisted on; and at the North, at least, 


I say it plainly and firmly—never can and never 
To do so, would 
be to argue us unworthy of our ancestry and their 
heritage of fame and freedom, and would exhibit 
us as but too ready to be degraded and oppressed, 


| meriting richly the dishonor and exactions we 


it has never been regarded as any concession cf || 
inequality on the part of the South, but rather been | 


matter of complaint as a superior privilege of the 
saveholders. 
nnder the Constitution, and in the action of this 
Government, the people and institutions of the 
South are to be fully as much respected and re- 
srded as the people and institutions of the North ? 


and that the rights to property, whether to slaves || 


orany other chattels, in the one section of the Con- 
faleracy, are to be as much conserved, and to be 


owners, and as little prejudiced by invidious legis- 
ation as those of the other? Strange, indeed, 
would it be under a constitution expressly framed 
for general defence and common welfare, with a 
view to firmer union and more stable peace, if 


property in slaves, which constitutes the most im- || 
portant possessions of one-half the States, and is | 


by far the most valuable item of personal property 
inthe Union, is not to be the subject of equal pro- 
tection and regard, but is to be viewed with hostili- 
tyand suspicion, and to be discountenanced and 
woken in value and utility by the legislation of 
the Government of this Union. Yet, sir, by the 
odious provision of the bill I am considering, the 
saveholders, with their property, are to be frown- 
edonand condemned. They are to be proscribed 


and invidiously excluded from the common terri- || 


tories of the Union—the joint possession of the 


States of the Confederacy acquired orto be acquired | 


by the joint swords or common treasure of the 
people of the States. 


Mr. Chairman, from the establishment of this | 


Government the slaveholder and the citizen of 
the North have constantly co-worked upon equal 
footing in effecting its ends and discharging its 
functions, In the national councils they have par- 
teipated, and held like places of trust and honor. 
In the halls of representation the slaveholder and 
the northern representativefhave and do sit down 
together, and together deliberate and mature the 
measures of legislation for acommon country. The 
collective wisdom of the North and the South has 
together watched over and guided our glorious Re- 
public on her advancing course to the fulfilment, so 
fir, of noble destinies, 
ams, (and we, since our Union, have encountered 
once and again the Power before which all Euro 
succumbs,) the slaveholder of the South and the 
northern man have stood gallantly side by side, 
how under the skilful: ak of a slaveholder—a 
ackson or a Taylor—now under that of a cham- 
flon from the north—a Brown or a Worth—jointly 
raving the battle and the breeze, dying the same 
sol or deck with their blood—sharing the same 
‘riumph, and receiving the same meed of a grate- 
country’s praise; and I trust I may be permit- 
‘ed, without assumption, to say, that of the wisdom 
that has guided the councils of our Republic—of 
the Statesmanship which has administered her 
‘llairs, at home and abroad—of the martial genius 
Which on land and by sea has commanded victory 


|| tenance the institutions and prejudice the property 
|| of the South, both of which it is under the most 
solemn obligations to conserve and maintain. The | 


| 


Are we not, then, to conclude, that || 


i} 


| Union. 
| on the basis of equality and mutual privilege. We 


would by slow degrees but soon inevitably real- 
ize. 

Nor, sir, can it be tamely allowed that the legis- | 
lation and influence of this Federal Government | 
shall be politically and morally directed to discoun- | 


course of truth and justice in this matter is too | 
plain to be mistaken. ‘The common acquisitions 


|| of the blood and treasure of the Union must be | 
’e | open and free to the slaveholder, with his property 
as little debarred from full enjoyment by their || 


and domestic institutions, as to the northern man, || 
with his property and his familiar household privi- || 
leges. he legislation and the influence of our || 
common government must be directed to the injury || 
of no section—to the impairment and depression of 
the rights of property, the overthrow of peace and || 
the stability of institutions, in no portion of the || 
Confederacy; but to the like protection and secu- || 
rity, and to the equal conservation and mainte- || 
nance of the institutions, the rights of property, || 
and the domestic relations of all sections of the || 
We of the South place ourselves securely || 


| 


seek not exclusive appropriation, nor peculiar im- 1 
munities. We ask not to exclude our fellow-citi- || 
zens of the North, nor proscribe their property. || 
But, sir, to test the right and constitutionality of || 
the proposed invidious distinction against us ‘and |, 
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was not less extraordinary than his proposition 
itself. His fundamental position I give in his own 
language. He says: ** Shall the territory now free, 


| * which shall come to our jurisdiction, be free ter- 
|  ritory, open to’settlement by the laboring man of 
‘the free States, or shall it be slave territory given 


‘up to slave labor? One or the other it must be; 


, fit cannot be both;” and the reason assigned is, 


that free white labor cannot tolerate the presence 
of the slave; or, in his words, * if slay ery is not 
excluded by law, the presence of the slave will 
exclude the laboring white man.’’ Now, sir, 
even if true, this proposition involves an arrogant 
assumption of superiority in northern men, and 
affords not a decent pretext for the claim of exclu- 
sive appropriation; but in reality it is glaringly 
untrue, cake moreover, a libel not merely on all 
the white men of the South, but likewise on not a 
few of the industrious freemen of the gentleman's 
own section itself. Supposing it true that the 
freemen of the North and the slaveholder of the 
South, with his property, could not together occu- 
by and possess the common acquisitions of the 
nion: On what ground should the former arro- 


| gate superiority, and claim exclusive appropriation 


of all? Are they better men, wiser, purer, or 
greater? Have they accomplished more, fought 
more, or paid more proportionally for the Union 
than we of the South? It might furnish some 
ground for equitable allotment or division of the 
territory to be acquired; but all compromise, even 
on the basis of the great pacific settlement of the 


| Missouri question, which is now regarded in the 
_ mind of the people as assimilated to fundamental 


law, is denied and scouted at by them. And on 
no better principle, that | can perceive, than that 
of the Highland Cateran: 
«That he should take who has the power, 
And he should keep who ean.” ° 

They claim to seize and engross the whole joint 
acquisitions of the Union to themselves. In the 
application of that principle they, unless [ mistake 
much, would find themselves wofully deceived. 


|| But, sir, we are debating of right not might, and 
| the pharisaical pretension that they are not as other 


men, can be only the subject of rebuke and deri- 


| gion. 


But how notoriously untrue the assumption that 


| the free laborer is not to be found and cannot en- 


dure to exist within the bounds of the slave States. 
Does the gentleman mean to libel the whole white 
population of the slaveholding States as slothful 
drones, and to maintain that they are not laborers 
too? Why, sir, the whites of the slave States are 
industrious and energetic to the full as much so, 
in my opinion, a8 any people of the North, or any 
other country. They labor themselves in their 
different vocations. Many manually and in the 
They honor labor as the 


In the fearful conflicts of || 


'| ours, let analogous action on our part be supposed. || severest kinds of toil. e) 
Suppose, instead of a provision by fundamental || proudest evidence of manly independence, and give 
| law to exclude the slaveholder with his property, || to it all befitting rewards in even larger measure 
we should propose to exclude from the common || than is bestowed at the North. It is utterly un- 
territory of the Union the northern man with any | founded to pretend that the free white labor, even 
kind of his property—for instance, every man | of the North, cannot endure the presence or toler- 
|| from the North, who should bring with him a sin- || ate the existence of slaves within the same terri- 
|| gle article of northern manufacture for aid and || tory with itself. Not merely will all southern white 
‘| comfort in his new home in the wilderness—how || men prove the contrary—the laborers from the 
| else could the proposal be characterized than as | North who have been allured to the South by its 
/ monstrous and grossly unconstitutional? Or, that | more genial clime, or its larger rewards to labor, 
‘the illustration may be more pointed and come | (and such exist and thrive among us in numbers,) 


| directly home to the present matter, is it not plain || will repel with indignation the gentleman’s slur 
that if the exclusion of slaves in such common ter- | upon themand us. The northern freemen not able 
| ritory may be proscribed by fundamental law, so 


to endure the contamination of slavery in the same 
with parity of power may their introduction be || State with them, indeed! Let the gentleman from 
| required and enforced; and if all shaveholders 


| New York come to my own city, and I will show 
coming with slaves may be prohibited and exclu- | him not a few freemen of the North—Yankees, if 
|| ded, all freemen of the North coming without them | he chooses—worthy, industrious, useful citizens, 
li may with equal right be debarred entrance and 


| applying their characteristic enterprise and shrewd- 
| residence. Yet were the latter our proposition, as 


| ness to every department of gainful labor. I mean 
|| the former is theirs, how loud and with what mani- | no reproach to the freemen of the North, whose 
|| fest justice would be the outery of the North 


|| energy and steadiness in al] legitimate pursuits I 
|| against our rapacity and our gross outrage on the | admire, but I thought it was their own t that 
‘| common charter of our Confederacy. Of a verity, | true-blooded Yankees woul ¢o anywhere—to the 
|| then, sir, there can be rightfully no prohibition and | uttermost isles of the ocean—to the arid deserts of 
| exclusion to either section—its people or its pro- | Africa, or the frozen shores of the Artice—to the 
perty. We ask it not against others; neither, sir, 


wilds of the savage, or the marts of the most civil- 
| ought we, or will we, permit it as to ourselves, 
We plant ourselves on sheer justice—simple right 


| ized—whenever they could earn an honest penny, 
| or secure a comfortable livelihood. The gentle- 

—asking no more, and fully resolved to receive no 
| less. 





| man may safely dismiss his idle apprehensions on 
I have said, Mr. Chairman, the reasoning of the || In this connexion, Mr. Chairman, it is some- 


|| this seore. 
gentleman from New York in support of his views || what amusing to note how the pretences on which 
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the gentleman has chosen to rest his strange pre- 
tensions in behalf of the northern freemen, of aver- 
sion on their part to the negro’s presence, and of 
contamination to them in his admission even to 
the same territory with themselves, comports with 
the philanthropic sympathies and clamorous out- 
cries gentlemen of his school are so wont to affect 
for the equality of the two races. Why, have the 
northern freemen all at once become of such im- 
perious port and delicate sensibility, that the taint 
of a negro, even within the limits of a broad terri- 
tory, cannot be allowed to come between “ the 
wind and their nobility ?’’ Has the eye of cove- 
tousness been so enlightened by visions of the fair 
lands of the southwest that are to be exclusively 
appropriated, as to discern radical infirmities and 
inherent deformities in a race, with which good 
neighborhood to their fellow-citizens of the South 
and constitutional obligations could scarcely before 
restrain them from fraternization and amalgama- 
tion? Surely, the gentleman’s ally in his present 
notable scheme, the honorable member from Ohio, 
{[Mr. Gipoines,] whose sympathies seem so en- 
grossed, and imagination so beset by visions of 
manacied and struggling negroes, that he has 


neither feeling nor fancy for his own race and | 


color, will rise up and rebuke such mawkish sen- 
sibilities and sudden antipathies., He, at least, will 
not be contaminated by the presence or association 
of the negro slave, but must desire that he shall be 
near to his freemen of the North, that he may re- 
ceive their commiseration and solace. 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, [ have already dwelt 
too long on that part of the argument of the gen- 
tleman from New York, to which I have referred: 
but, before I pass to another, I cannot forbear to 
notice his vauntof the achievements of the free- 
men of the North, in subduing the wilderness and 
ushering into being the thriving States of the 
Northwest. There is the more reason to do so, 
because, in such achievements, he seems to rest 
some sort of claim for the exclusive privilege to 
the freemen from the same quarter alone, to do 
like good works in the wilds of the Southwest, 
now or hereafter to be acquired by the Union. 
Why, sir, it is perfectly true that, in an almost 
incredibly brief space of time, the stout hearts 
and sinewy limbs of the freemen of the North, 
have won from the wilderness of forest and prai- 
rie, and subjugated to culture and civilization, the 
broad expanse of the States of Ohio, Indiana, II- 
linois, Michigan, and Iowa. For such bloodless 
conquests they deserve honor even more than the 
rica rewards of land and wealth they so plente- 
ously enjoy. But, sir, is it no less true, that in | 
near about the same time, to the South, and within 
the limits of the slaveholding regions, the wide 
domains and flourishing sovereignties of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Missou- 
ri, Arkansas, and Texas, have been with gallantry 
and vigor at least equal, snatched from the wilder- 
ness and morass, and established to illustrate the 
benificence of man’s tillage of the earth, and his 
capabilites of advance in freedom, prosperity and 
happiness. And although in these latter mighty 
works, the labor of slaves, certainly, to a consid- 
erable extent, co-operated, yet even in greater 
measure the heads and hands of white freemen 
Were active and vigorous in the attainment of the 
grand and peaceful results. Where then, sir, any 
reason in the giant strides our Union has made 
over the wilderness and the forest, for preference 
to the freemen of the North over the slaveholding 
population of the South? Let it be, and it ought 
to de, in the future acquisitions of the Union, as 
in those regions | have last alluded to, which were 
open equally to the citizens of all sections with 
their property. Let the white men of the North 
and of the South, each with privilege, if it so || 
pleases him, of taking slaves or any other pro- 
perty that may aid his enterprise or facilitate his 
comfortable settlement, be free to go forth, to- 
gether oceupy and subdue whatever widespread 
wilderness or rugged forest you may now or here- 
after acquire; and having cut out and filled up ter- 
ritories till they have grown to the maturity befit- 
ting sovereign States, let them determine for 
themselves, according to their circumstances and 
necessities, whether they will be free or slave 
States. As they determine, in such character 
admit them to full communion in the Union, com- 
posed alike of slaveholding and free States. 


a 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


The Slavery Question—Mr. Seddon. 


cording, sir, to the established principle of that | 


liberty, ** baptized American in the blood of the 
Revolution,”’ which proclaims that sovereignty re- 


sides alone in the people, you can rightfully do | 
While territories are in their chrysalis | 


no more, 
state—during their pupilage—you may watch over 


and protect them; but what right have you to de- || 


bar these people from the admission and enjoy- 
ment of the property recognised as theirs by the 
Constitution of the country, and which on the 
settlement and culture of a new country is of 
peculiar and special advantage? ‘To the people 
alone, when from a territory they have grown into 
a sovereign State, does it belong to determine the 
domestic institutions they will establish, and the 
character they will assign to property among 
them; and their arbitrament can be no more right- 
fully intercepted than appealed from. 
demand of the fundamental principle of American 


law, no less than, as I have, I trust, heretofore de- | 
monstrated, the clear obligation of the Constitu- | 


tion and of the equal right of the people of all the 


States to participate in the acquisitions of the com- | 
treasure of the | 


mon sword and the common 
Union. 

Another of the pretexts of the gentleman from 
New York for the exclusive appropriation of the 


future acquisitions of the Union to the people of 


the free States, is still more extraordinary than any || 
It is, that such exclusive appropria- | 
tion is ** due to the white men who fight our bat- |! 
tles and constitute our strength.’’ This forces into | 


yet noticed. 


immediate consideration the present war with Mex- 


ico, through which alone is there, indeed, any pres- | 


ent prospect of the acquisition of territory to the 

Jnion, and the composition of the forces engaged 
in its prosecution. I have heretofore, Mr. Chair- 
man, fad occasion to exhibit the share which the 
slaveholding population of the South have ever 
borne in forming the armies and braving the hard- 
ships and perils of our national conflicts; and had 
I sought the most apposite example to prove it, I 
could not have selected a better than the one the 
gentleman has so strangely forced upon me. There 
have certainly been brave and gallant men furnish- 
ed to our armies in Mexico from the Northwest, 
and I doubt not in endurance and valor they have 
not been surpassed, though surely equalled by 
forces from other quarters. But it so happens, 
that much the larger proportion, especially of our 
volunteer army, has been contributed from the 
slaveholding States. 
achievements which has wrested province after 
province from Mexican rule, and added to the lus- 
tre of our arms by triumph upon triumph, and in 
that yet harder service which had to endure the 
sufferings of the camp, and the pestilential exhala- 
tions of the doleful Rio Grande, the volunteers from 
the slaveholding States of Louisiana, Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Texas, from their superior numbers, have mainly 
borne the brunt of battle and disease. Even now, 
sir, from other southern States, slaveholders, or the 
gallant sons of slaveholders, are thronging, with 
patriotic ardor, to swell the ranks of their coun- 
try’s armies; and should the American banner be 
destined to float in triumph over another field of 
glory, I doubt not to hear that unfading laurels 
have crowned the brows of many of the gallant 
sons of my native State; for never, in her palmiest 
days, has the Old Dominion sent forth a band with 
minds more fired to noble deeds, and souls more 
full of lofty daring, than that regiment which is to 
have the honor of bearing her proud banneragainst 
the shock of the foe, or up the “imminent deadly 
breach.”? While such is the composition of our 
armies in the field, is it not strange—passing strange 
—that the gentleman from New York should select 


| such incentives to present them? Why, the larger 


number of them know the peace of their homes 


| and the safety of their families to be wound up 


with the institution of domestic slavery. They are 
pledged by all association, feeling, and interest, to 
favor whatever measures maintain and conserve it; 
to discountenance and oppose to the uttermost what- 


| ever may assail or prejudice the stability of the in- 
_ stitution, or the fullest enjoyment, by the master, 
| of his rights of property. 


When, to them, in their 
far-off camps, struggling with wasting disease, or, 


| on the eve of a bloody conflict, shall come the in- 


. | telligence of the proposition here gravely enter- 
ce || 


tained, to wrest from them and theirs the least par- 


Such is the || 


In that series of glorious | 


\| a 
| world 
i| 


‘| the North wil 
| the southern 
| 


1 on such 
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ticipation in whatever may be acquired by ies 
|, suffering or their blood; when they shall know y),.. 
|| their conquests are but to be the signal of insidious 
assaults, and the array of all the potential influenes 
_of the Federal Government against the instityy,,,,. 
of their fathers and themselves, and that this is 
done under the pretence of what is due to them bei 
_ bitterly must they feel that mockery and insult are 
_ added to the wrong and injustice perpetrated agains, 
them. 
Sir, the position in which the bill, carried Out as 
the gentleman proposes, would place the gallay: 
sons of the South, whether in your army or nayy. 
would be positively cruel. It would ‘be utteriy 
impossible they could fight with ardor and zeal. 
at all. In the very face of the foe, their hears 

would be benumbed, their arms paralyzed and 

their indignation diverted from their enemies o> 
the field to their betrayers in the councils of theiy 
country. They would know the outpouring of 
their blood to be but a wasteful sacrifice; that sue. 
cess to their arms was to their States and thei; 
homes less dangerous than disaster: that conqnesis 
achieved by their valor, and purchased, perhaps, 
with their lives, could never pertain to them o: 
theirs, but would only constitute the direct means 
_ of attack on the rights of their section, the peace 
| of their homes, and the security of their families 
and friends. 

Mr. Chairman, in this view, as well as others, 
how strange and inopportune the time selected by 
the gentleman from New York, his instigators and 
supporters, for their reckless agitation. Much 
discussion has been wasted here in determining 
whether any party in the country is lending “ aid 
| and comfort’’ to the public enemy. The phrase 
is not of my selection, for I like not to impute 
‘| moral treason to any; but if doubt existed before, 
|| the problem is now solved. If reckless agitation— 
| if ill-advised propositions here, of direct tendency 
| to encourage our enemies and depress our friends, 
| constitute moral treason, and give aid and comfort 
| to Mexico, why then, truly, in my opinion, has 
|| the guilt been incurred by the gentleman from New 
| York and his supporters. He ought to have 
|| known—the least inquiry would have satisfied 
It him—that the South never could, and never would, 
{| prosecute conquests which were to be made the 
| instrument of direct attack on her institutions; that 
| she never would acquiesce in the acquisition of 
|| territory from which her sons, with their prop- 
| erty, were to be wholly excluded. We must be- 
‘| lieve him sincere, when he maintains that on no 
‘| other terms than such exclusion: will the North 
| prosecute the war, or make acquisitions. Why, 
|| sir, if this be the true state of things, it would 
| have been, in time of profound peace, humilia- 
‘| ting enough to have almost crushed an American 
| heart, to have made manifest to the country and 
'| the world the mortifying fact that this great re- 
public was the only nation on the globe that, 
neither in peace nor war, could make an acquisition 
|| of territory; that such was the jealousy of the 
|| North towards the South, and the unfraternal and 
'| invidious hostility of the people of the free States 
| to the domestic institutions of the slave States, 
that the former would acquire no territory without 
| excluding the latter, with their property, from 
‘| equal participation in it; and that the latter had 
| both the strength and resolution not to permit such 
| injustice. But, sir, was it not folly in its prime to 
| develop such latent weakness, if, indeed, it exists 
| in our federative system, in the midst of war with 

a perverse and intractable enemy, whose main 
| reliance must be in the protraction of the contest, 
| and the distracting struggles among our parties and 
| sections? As it seems to many, almost the sole 
|| means possessed by us of coercing our stubborn 
| foe to an honorable peace, are the seizure of her 
| territories, and the apprehensions we may excilé 
of her permanent dismemberment. — This, sit, '8 
_the very juncture the gentleman. selects as pecu- 
appropriate to exhibit to Mexico and the 
that no danger whatever need be apprebend- 
ed of the final retention of her provinces, and the 


| 


_ dismemberment of her empire, because, forsooth, 
| however many may be wrested from her by war, 

t not retain them without excluding 
ople; and the South will not con- 
sent to that. hat could more, than dissensions 
uestions, bring on our councils ‘ the 
repute of foolishness”’ in the estimate of the civil- 
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4 world? How could hope be more surely 
-afysed in the councils, and animation be imparted 
the courage of the Mexican nation? The direct 
wndency must be not less to inspirit the Mexican | 
ldiery than, as I have heretofore shown, to 
jepress, and almost disarm, the larger portion of. 
own armies; thus rendering the war of inter- 
ainable duration, if not of ultimate disaster and 
jefeat. If such reckless agitation be not giving 
wid and comfort to the enemy,” then certainly 
none on this floor, not even the gentleman from 
Ohio, can be justly charged with it. I only trust in 
God itmay not so prove, and to our bitter cost. 
in this connexion, Mr. Chairman, | wish to ad- 
jess some Observations to that portion of the 
yorthern Representatives on this floor who avow | 
iheir purpose to sustain the odious bill of the gen- 
eman from New York, and seem induced thereto, 
in part, by their repugnance to the war as one for 
southern acquisition, and their hope that through 
the disgust which the bill will inspire in that quar- | 
ter, the War ma be terminated, and our forces be | 
withdrawn. My course at the last session has 
shown that, personally, I was anxious to avoid, | 
rather than to induce, much less precipitate, this 
yar. When, after hostilities had commenced on | 
the Rio Grande, and we were informed of the peril- 
gas straits in whigh our gallant army, surrounded 
py double its number of active foes, was placed, I {| 
yas, indeed, most solicitous to give the promptest | 
and most efficient relief; but even then I still clung 
to the hope of pacific settlement of all our differ- 
ences with Mexico, and on the bill for the relief of | 
the army, voted against the amendment which re- | 
cognised and declared war. When, however, that 
amendment prevailed by a decisive majority, no 
alternative remained but either to deny all succor 
for our endangered army, or to vote for the war. 
Ithen did not hesitate to vote for it. I did so the 
more readily, because I honestly believed that for 
years before, and until our magnanimity was likely | 
io be mistaken for timidity, we had endured griev- || 
ous wrongs from the Mexican nation, and that but || 
recently we had been subjected to repetition of in- || 
sultand injury from her; and, although personally || 
| would have preferred to have forbore yet awhile, || 
|did not doubt that national honor and the law of | 
nations at least authorized, on our part, a declara- | 
|| 


our 


won of war. Against myself, therefore, and no 
inconsiderable number of southern Democrats who 
voted with me on that occasion, the charge so fre- 
quently made here that this war was instigated || 
and precipitated from a lust of acquisition and with } 
aview to the extension of slavery and the aggran- 
dizement of the South, falls hurtless and point- ] 
1€S8, | 
Further than may result from the rightful settle- 
ment of the boundaries of Texas, as an individual, | 
Ihave no strong desire for the acquisition of terri- 
tory in the present war; I have been inclined, how- | 
ever, to think that, in the settlement of an honor- |, 
able peace, indemnities would have rightfully and || 
of necessity to be accorded us; and I have not seen | 
how else they could be rendered except by the | 
cession of territory on the part of Mexico, I have 
likewise been disposed to believe that the extensive | 
vacant territories between us and the settled parts 
of Mexico must ultimately, in despite of the most |, 
honest efforts on the part of our Government to | 
avert it, attract and be occupied by our pioneering || 
population of the West and South. I feared, there- 
fore, these vacant territories would, hereafter, || 
prove the source of interminable difficulties and || 
wrangles between us and Mexico. They are at || 
the same time so far removed from the central gov- | 
ernment of Mexico, and must, under her rule, so |! 
long be unsettled or distracted by adventurers and | 
savages, that I believe their loss would add to, 
rather than diminish the-real power and resources 
of Mexico. With these views, I was and still am \\ 
disposed to think it would be wise and best for all | 
parties, that in settling the existing war by an hon.- | 
orable treaty, arrangements should be made for the | 
retention by us, on liberal terms to Mexico how- | 
‘ver, of the sparsely populated or wholly unset- | 
tied territories of New Mexico and California. In || 
"y opinica, neither of these acquisitions could re- || 
sult in any special advantages to the southern || 
States of the Union, since their occupation as | 
American territory and reduction to culture would || 
but furnish rival produets, to reduce, in the mar- |, 
sets of the world, the grain and great staples of the ’ 














| The Slavery Question—Mr, Seddon. 


South. To the republic at large, and especially to 
the maritime and manufacturing interests of the 
North, I had supposed both would prove valuable 
acquisitions, and that California in particular, from 
her bays and harbors on the Pacific, would afford 
invaluable facilities for our participation in, and 
perhaps engrossment of, the lucrative commerce of 
that ocean. 

The gentleman to whom I am referring will see, 
Mr. Chairman, how widely variant these views 


| are from those of mere sectional aggrandizement 
‘or the mere extension of slave territory. 
repeat, I certainly am not, nor do I believe the 


But, I 


people of the South generally are, specially solicit- 
ous for those acquisitions at all; and while they 
have no unfraternal jealousies which would deny 
their acquirement, because to result in superior 


ances we have endured and the honor of the re- 
public. Now, I would say to the gentleman to 
whom I refer, I see not how, by passing the offen- 
sive bill of the gentleman from New York, they 
would approximate to the attainment of an hon- 
orable peace. I have heretofore shown—satisfac- 
torily, I trust—that the course of that gentleman 


/and all acting with him must animate the Mexi- 


cans, inspire them with new hopes, and increase 
their stubborn intractability. voting for that 


= 
'| odious bill, gentlemen may indeed succeed in pre- 


cluding the acquisition of further territories. Cer- 
tainly, in my opinion, they will; for I see not 


how, with that bill a law, the South can possibly || 
|, vote a dollar or a man to effect conquests in which 

| her people are not merely refused all share, but 
| which are to be made the immediate means of at- 


tack on their institutions and property. But, sir, 
I entreat gentlemen who may intend to vote for 
that bill wholly or in part from that view, not to 
delude themselves with the belief that the effects 
of such a law are to end there. Most wretchedly 
will they be deceived. In contrast with the effects 
of that law, the question of the prosecution of the 
war—of the acquisition of the most extensive ter- 
ritories—shrinks into insignificance. It is to in- 
volve, sir, the momentous issue of the union of these 
States. 

Let gentlemen only 
character of the proposed bill. Let them remember 
it proposes a prospective, permanent, fundamental 
law for the action of this Government in all time; 
that its clear aim is to direct the legislation, and 
enlist the whole influence, moral and political, of 
this common Union, to discountenance the institu- 
tions of the South, and to impair and restrict the 
rights of her people to their most valuable prop- 
erty; that under the pretext of seeking, in jesuiti- 


| cal phraseology, to ‘elevate and dignify the con- 
| dition and character of labor, 


*? these northern 
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to bear from our northern fellow-citizens on this 
subject of slavery. Numerous societies have been 


| tolerated among them, whose sole vocation it was 


| benefit to another section of the Union, they would | 
| cheerfully see them all foregone in the attainment 
_ of a stable peace on terms satisfying the real griev- 


ause and reflect on the | 


gentlemen make it one of the chief objects of this | 


Government to stizmatise the institutions and de- 


preciate and impair the labor and property of the | 
seople of one-half the States of the Confederacy. | 


hat they wholly deny to that people the equality 
on which is based the Constitution itself, and ex- 
clude them, with their property, from all participa- 
tion in the acquisition of the common biood and 
treasure of the Union; and that, instead of making 
their institutions and property the objects of the 


| equal protection and conservation of the Federal 


Government, all its practicable agencies are to be 
invoked to discountenance and insidiously subvert 
them. The gentleman from New York does, in- 
deed, venture the assurance—as the extent of the 


right and mercy to be graciously vouchsafed to the | 


people of the South—that this Federal Govern- 
ment will not directly overthrow and subvert 
the institution of slavery in the States where it 
exists. 
deed !) our common Federal Government will not 
openly plunder the people of one-half the States of 
their most valuable property. byi 
whole influence, and all the insidious agencies its 
legislature can command, undermine their institu- 


That is, in effect, (and how gracious, in- | 


It will only, by its | 


tions, and filch away, by slow degrees, their rights | 
of property and the value of their labor. How far | 
itis fear or scruple that deters from more open and | 


direct assaults, 


character of men, may detect their motives. 


Mr. Chairman, we have had agitations and | 


wrongs more than enough, for twelve years past, 


Sl 


leave to the casuist who, from the ' 


| of individuals or of separate States, 


ing legislation of the slaveholding States. 


to defame the character and assail the peace and 
property of the slaveholders of the South. Sov- 
ereign States of the North, and those the most in- 
fluential, among them Massachusetts and New 
York, have passed resolutions insulting to the feel- 


| ings, and have enacted laws in direct conflict with 


the guarantied rights of the people of the South. 
The courts of the Union—nay of your own States— 
have in vain pronounced your laws to be uncon- 
stitutional. You repeal them not, and mobs en- 


| force them, until it has come to such pass, that 


the slaveholders of the South, having their prop- 


erty enticed or stolen to the North, must forego 


the plain remedies of an acknowledged law of the 
Union, enacted in conformity to a solemn provision 
of the Constitution, and forfeit their property, 
rather than encounter the peril of a foul death or 


| disgraceful imprisonmentas felons. But, sir, these 


wrongs, gross as they are, have been all the acts 
Hard to en- 
dure as they were, we have forborne, because they 
could be measurably met and repelled by the asso- 
ciated action of our people, or by the counteract- 
On one 
matter, heretofore, this unfraternal and hostile agi- 
tation has even crept into and infected this Hali— 
a portion of one of the codrdinate departments of 
this Government—and then, sir, for a time, as all 
must but too solemnly remember, the Union trem- 
bled. But it was cloaked under the guise of an 
alleged connexion with the right, so sacred in 
the minds of the people, of petition, and in con- 
sideration of the delusion which, most erroneous- 


ly, as I think, carried away many from that 


cause, it after a wnile ceased to startle and ex- 


| cite, as it ought, the southern people. But, sir, 
not now have we to despise the insane ravings 


| endure it. 


of associated fanatics or the disgraceful violen- 
ces of mobs, neither to view merely with indig- 
nation the invidious resolutions and unconstitu- 
tional enactments of northern States, nor yet to be 
startled at the unbecoming action of one of the 
parts of the National Legislature. But should the 


| offensive bill of the gentleman from New York 


pass, as from the sentiments of northern represen- 
tatives seems but too likely, we shall be aroused 
indeed, and by a widely different spectacle. The com- 
bined action of all the departments of this Gov- 
ernment—the Government of the Confederation 
itself—with all its agencies of moral and political 
influence will have been enlisted in a direct at- 
tempt to subvert the fundamental equality of the 
Constitution—in an insidious design to undermine 
the institutions of one-half of the States, and to 
stigmatize and depreciate their property and their 
labor. The palpable exclusion of slaveholders, 


| with their property, from the joint acquisitions of 


common treasure and blood, would alone have 
sufficed; but the indirect influences and potent 
moral agencies thus, by the legislation of the re- 
public, arrayed against our property and our peace, 
mmeiasurably exceed even that direct wrong. The 
people of the South never could and never would 
The heritage of their fathers would be 
at stake—their own honor would be at hazard— 


| the peace of their homes, the loves and the affec- 


tions that cluster around their hearthstones—the 
security of their State and their friends—the for- 
tunes and the lives of their wives and their fami- 
lies, would all be wrecked in the final issues of 
such agencies, unresisted and unrepelled by them. 
The Union would and must be first sacrificed. I 
utter this in no spirit of bravado or menace; I 
know the people of the South, and I believe it. 
Neither, sir, do [ mean to found upon it any en- 
treaty or supplication to the people of the North, 
or their representatives here. I have none to pre- 
sent; and if, in the admirable speech of my friend 
from Alabama, I had any, the least fault to find, it 
was that his tone was somewhat too deprecatory. 
For the North I have warning, indeed, while it ia 
yet time—remonstrance, too, if it would avail, and 
even appeal, if it would be heeded—not, however, 
to feeling or sympathy, but to their sense of justice 
and equal rights. Se, as I have said, we plant 
ourselves on the Constitution. We demand-only 
equality of right—full communion and pases 
tion in the privileges of our common Union. e 
rest on that which is more immutable even than 
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the most sacred instruments of man’s framing—on 

the eternal principles of sheer justice and equality, 

and then, sir, if disunion be forced upon us, let it 

come. Not on us of the South, 1 am satisfied, 

would its disasters mainly fall. Far from it; and 

I most heartily wish my time would allow me, as 

I had intended, to demonstrate of how infinitely 

greater weight would be the calamities resulting to 

the North. Iadmonish the representatives of that 

section to be wise in time. If not, you will see 

the sources of your prosperity drying up at the 

fountain heads. ‘The great staples of southern 

production, which have fed your commerce, built 

up your cities, and sustained your trade the world 

over, Will have been transferred to the fleets and 

marts of other nations. The ever-increasing de- 

mands of the agriculturists of the South for the 

products of manufacture and mechanical labor, the 

supply of which, under the peculiar privileges of 

the Union, reared your factories and filled your 

workshops, will have been answered by a rival 

nation of skill and capital surpassing yours. Your 

lords of the loom and shuttlhe—your merchant 

princes—your wealthy mechanics and thriving Ja- | 
borers—will all have felt the gloom of a common 

‘*cloud come athwart the sunshine of their pros- | 
perity.’’ And when half your ships lie rotting at 

the wharfs—your factories are crumbling stone by 

stone—your workshops resound no longer with 

the busy hum of industry—and your cities are 

dwindling to half their size, you will mourn the 

desolation that has overtaken you, and, in sack- 

cloth and ashes, repent the ** madness that ruled 

this hour,’” You may then remember, amid all 

the bitterness of irretrievable loss, the appeal this 

day made in vain to your wisdom and justice, | 
and the representative of the South, who, while 
avoidance of the coming danger was yet easy, with 
candor and fearlessness told you only the honest || 
truth. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. W. SAWYER, 
OF OHIO, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, December 28, 1846. 


On the Resolutions to refer the President’s Mes- 
sage to the appropriate Standing Committees. 
Mr. SAWYER said, that he certainly should 

not have taken part in the present debate, but for 

some of the remarks made a few days since by two 
of his colleagues, [Messrs. Gippines and Roor.] 

‘These gentlemen had, in the plenitude of their good 

feelings, freely indulged in speculations on the ex- 

isting war caleulated to put their own country in 
the wrong, and Mexico in the right. Sentiments 
of this character, reflecting upon the administra- 
tion of the Government, did gross injustice to the 

American nation. They misled the people, and | 

paralyzed the arm of the brave, patriotic volun- 

teers, who had rushed to the thickest of the con- | 
flict to bleed and fall on the soil of a foreign foe. | 

I rise (said Mr. 8.) indignantly to repel remarks | 

of this deseription, and to hold up to the sneering | 

cave of their deluded authors that true delineator 
of the human heart, the mirror of their own manu- 
facture, where they can see and mark their own 
deformities, But singular (continued Mr. 8.) as 
has been the course of my colleagues and others 
in this debate, I shall by no means be surprised, 
if before the close of the present session, they 
should all be found occupying the ground of pro- 
fessed friends of the war, and loading down the | 

President with their indignant anathemas that he || 

did not push on the fight with greater zeal and | 

energy. | 
{[Mr. GIDDINGS here attempted an interrup- | 

tion, but Mr. Sawyer not yielding the floor, he 
said nothing worthy of note, except asking the | 
question, whether he (Mr. G.) had ever changed | 
his course on the subject of the war.]} “ay 
Mr. SAW YER replied that he was not pretend- 
ing he had. I was speaking (said Mr. 8S.) of the 
course of the Federal party here—of the loud de- 
nunciations of the President—of his threatened 
impeachment, and of the furious anathemas which, 
thick as hailstones, have fallen everywhere around 
us from the Federal batteries of this House. Yes, 
sir, of these I was speaking; and I now venture '- 
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| a Mexican port, and threw all on board into the | 


| instance here alluded to—only one among a cata- | 
| logue of outrages, the bare mention of which is || 


The Mexican War—Mr. Sawyer. 


to. east the prophecy, that I would not be sur- | 
prise 


ing up the war with sufficient energy. 

What, sir, have been the leading causes of this 
rupture with Mexico? On what foundation does 
itrest?) Who are its authors? What was its ori- 
gin? Where did it begin? 
the swelling catalogue of insult and abuse we have 
received from that unfortunate military despotism 
with whom we are now in conflict. Where, sir, 
are our long-delayed claims upon that boasted 
country of silver mines which built up the solid 
columns of the ancient Montezumas ? 

tich and powerful, wallowing in the wealth of 
a soil whence is dug the mineral that supplies half 
he world with their currency—where stands our 
long-neglected indemnity? Spoliations upon our | 
commerce, sir, were among the numerous outrages | 
out of which this war has necessarily grown. | 
‘The President in his message has presented us 
with a full recapitulation of these various wrongs, 
and they need not be repeated here. Long before 
annexation was attempted, or even dreamed of, 
serious difficulties existed between the two nations. 
Their respective ministers had mutually with- 
drawn ere annexation was a subject of discussion, | 
‘The unpaid claims of our suffering citizens were of 
themselvesample'cause of war. Both General Jack- 
son and Mr. Van Buren, when in the presidency, 
had declared the conduct of Mexico, in the non-set- 


I have (said Mr. 8.) an abstract of these claims 
now before me. 


them, and that is the claim of a citizen of Maine, 
whose vessel had been wantonly pressed into the 


Mexican service for the transportation of Mexican | to unfold some of the a sayings and doings of 
a 


While thus forced by the strong arm of || 


troops. 
power to yield obedience to the mandate of authori- | 
ty, the Mexicans rose upon the captive crew, mur- | 
dered their commander and mate, run the vessel into | 


dungeon prison of a mob of outlaws. For this, | 
and for acts like this, we claimed an indemnity that | 
has never been discharged. I trust, sir, that the | 


enough to redden every true American cheek—will |) 
sufficiently demonstrate the justice of a war that || 
seeks remuneration for injuries so high-handed and || 
flagrant. And now, sir, in view of this singular | 
discussion, its causes and consequences, I have one || 
serious proposition to make to my colleague who || 


Sir, let us look over || ral spirit that burnt upon our soil in the tw 


} 
| 
if 


L GLOBE. 


| 


if this same party, thus arraigned against || been so flagrantly and unscrupulously ¢ 
their country, should soon turn a short corner, and || Here, sir, in glaring colors stand out s 
actually be charging the President with not crowd- || prominent grounds of the conflict w 
| waging with deluded Mexico. 
| may be seen a synopsis of some of the 


j 
| 
i 
} 
| 


|The same disposition to put our own cou 


| same shameless denunciation of the President 
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Here, sir, we see for what our President has 


lenounced, 
ome of the 
e are now 
Here, at a glance, 
, INjuriy 
we have suffered, the daring outrages for whic 
we seek redress; and the same blue-light Fede. 


0 Wars 
nd us, 
ntry in 
- The 
os ; ; and 
his friends prevails now, that did when a foe mor» 


waged with England is now blazing arou 


the wrong, exists now that existed then 


| powerful stood in arms around our homes and our 


firesides. 
Our young and rising Americans should jp 


| made, everywhere, to understand the true Nature 


| sit down, to go into a com 


| the last war. 


_of this House and of this nation. 


I will only take time, in illustra- || 
tion of this matter, to make reference to one among || 





spoke last upon this subject, [Mr. Roor,] that, as | 
1 am quite desirous that his peculiar speech should |! 
circulate in my district, | hereby propose that we |) 
exchange lists, that his speech be sent among my || 
people, and I will, with great pleasure, see that | 
mine goes among his constituents. [A laugh.] || 
Certainly these can be viewed in no other light than || 

as terms perfectly equitable and fair; but 1 will 
venture the prediction, now, that the proposition || 
will not be accepted. Nothing, surely, can be 
better calculated to make democrats in Ohio than 
just such speeches; and I hope, for the good of the |) 
cause, they may be multiplied around us thick and || 
fast. 1} 
In further reference, sir, to the particular wrongs 
we have suffered, and the special grounds and 
causes of the war in which we are now involved, || 
I take occasion to make a short quotation froma | 
man who once stood deservedly high in this coun- || 
try: I allude to John Forsyth, of Georgia, sir. In | 
one of his official communications as Secretary of || 
State, in 1837, he says: | 
| 


i 
| 
| 
| 
j 


“These wrongs are of a character which cannot be toler- 
ated by any Government endued with a just self-respect, with || 
proper regard for the opinions of other nations, or with an || 
enlightened concern for the permanent welfare of those || 
portions of its people who may be interested in foreign com- | 
meree. ‘Treasure belonging to citizens of the United States 1] 
has been seized by Mexican officers in its transit from the 
capital to the coast, Vessels of the United States have been 


} 
| 


force of all this wild denunciation. 
'dent’s message has settled that matter. Every 


/same judgment awaits it that was 


} 


of this contest. They compose the true “ ginews 
of war,” sir, and on them we must depend in tie 
hour of need. 

It is my intention, sir, (said Mr. S.,) before | 
rison of some of the 
choice language now employed by the opponents 
of this war, with that which distinguished the blue. 
lights of New England in the Revolution, and jn 
Fearless of all consequences, | sha}| 
endeavor to hold up the portraits of these beay- 
tiful blossoms of American patriotism to the rebuke 
**Trath is 


mighty, and will prevail,’’ sir. It is not merely 


| | Me _ for my antagonists here that I speak. It is for the 
tlement of these claims, a justifiable cause of war. || 


benefit of the rising age of this community—for 
the sake of the younger classes of our citizens— 
those not only who are very soon to succeed to the 
places we occupy here, but also to all the honors 


| of this Government, that I have presumed, with 


the capacity that the God of nature has given me, 


the Federal party in this country whenever the 
sound of war has been heard in our land. 

We have seen, sir, that insult and injury the 
most palpable and glaring have been wantonly vis- 
ited upon us by Mexico. We have seen that she 
has impressed our seamen, captured our vessels, 


| and thrown their crews into dungeons; and we 


have seen, too, that she has robbed and murdered 
American citizens upon the great highway of na- 
tions. And are all dam aggressions and abuses— 
these high-handed and downright insults—to be 
considered no sufficient cause of war? In the days 
of our revolutionary sires, a small tax upon tea, 
(not tea and coffee,) and the unlicensed imprison- 
ment of a few of our brave seamen, drew down upon 
Britain’s head that war, sir, which achieved our 
independence; and the same Federal cry that raised 
the howl upon the track of our little army then, the 
same muttering complaints of injustice to the en- 


/emy, the same deep-drawn sighs and groans, the 


same objections to appropriations and to expenses, 
the same identical language, sir, were employed in 
that disastrous hour of desolation that we now find 
filling this Hall with its echoes, and crowding the 


_ columns of the Federal journals throughout this 


nation. 

Yes, hold up the picture, sir: the opponents of 
the last war characterize this as a war of aggres- 
sion—a wanton invasion of foreign territory; but 
the American people readily comprehend the full 
The Presi- | 


man in this country now understands it; and the 
ronounced 
upon the Cockade party in 76. In the eyes of 
the Federalists, we never did do anything in the 
way of fighting, but we were always in the wrong. 
How wretchedly unfortunate that we are never in 
the right! And the authors of this are none other 
than the identical set of political beauties who, 
whether our country be right or wrong, are ever 
found fighting us in time of war, and who profess 
to indulge a holy horror for all further extension 
of our territory. They dislike, it seems, se 


captured, detained, and condemned, upon the most frivolous | any more land; and in this they afford a rt 
pretexts. Duties have been exacted upon others, notoriously || illustration of the enlarged views of some 0 the 


against law, or without law. Others have been employed, 
and in some instances received in the Mexican service, 


without compensation to their owners. Citizens of the || 


United States have been imprisoned for long periods of | 
tinfe, without being informed of the offences with which | 
they may have been charged, Others have been murdered 
and robbed by Mexican officers on the high seas, without 


any attempt having been made to bring the guilty to jus- 
tice. 


early New England Puritans I once heard of in 
my school-boy days, who ‘only wanted great 
America to own jist that little narrow strip way 
down from Bostingtmon to Lake Memphremagoz, 
in Varmount State. They would go in for quantity 
clean to Magog, any how, and they’d be dgrn’d if 
they’d go one inch further.” 
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Jam about to turn back a little, and see how far 
jam borne out in the position I have taken here. 
1, is sometimes well enough to refresh our recol- 


lection of the past in these matters, fam about |! 


to show that two or three of my colleagues here— 
they who have recently let loose such a flood of 
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| 


triotism upon us—are really good at copying; | 


and that the old parent stock, who wept over the 
triumph of our arms ia the war of liberty, have 
faithfully perpetuated their principles in the blood 
of their descendants, These latter, sir, are identi- 
cally the same old Federal party. ‘Ah! (say 
theyy) not Federalists, but Whigs-—we are the 
Whig party.” Yes! and how long since you 
dodged under the wing of Whigery? Some 
twelve or fourteen years. How runs that remark- 
able old saying, ‘‘ assumed the livery of heaven to 
serve the devil in”—lI forget the words exactly, 
put this is its purport. Legitimately, sir, the Fed- 
eralists of 1812 are Federalisis now. They have 
never been able to shake off that old colonial garb 
of monarchy, which taught the doctrine that it 
was ‘unbecoming a moral and religious people to 
rejoice at our victories.” I shall go back (said 
Mr. S.) to revolutionary times. 
to trace out a little of the early history of these 


asit was in other days. 
with being Tories—-a term so harsh might be 
deemed rude in me—but I imagine that a stranger, 
listening to the language of the Tories of the Revo- 
lution, and hearing the slang of the so-called Whig 
party of the present day, would be mightily puz- 
zied to discover the difference. Be this as it may, 
air, “ out of their own mouths shall they be judg- 
ed;’”’ *‘ themselves being judges,” as we recenily 
heard in the sermon of our Chaplain. [A laugh.] 
The Federal party caught up the name of Whig 
about the year 1834. 
had been as speckled as a chequer-board with 


designations of ** National Republican party,’’ the 


The Mexican War—Mr. Sawyer. 


| ist is the word, and the only word, befitting the 
| principles of the British party inthis country. Let it 
| then be indellibly fixed upon them. Pass it round. 
Let the public press (that true palladium of 


G 


i ge . . . . 
| liberty) give it a renewed denunciation throughout | 


| this land; and let us be careful hereafter, and see 
that no a for a forgiveness of past political 
| sins and iniquities be for a single moment enter 


| tained by the Democratic family of the nation, ex- | 
cept such as shall come completely wrapped in 
| 


sackcloth and ashes. 
Since the commencement of this debate, sir, I 


|| have been looking, cursorily, into our American 


Archives: and what scenes of iniquity are there 
|| unfolded ! 


The limits allowed me in this discus- 


|| sion will permit me to notice but few of them. In 
|| June, 1776, I find that one Abram Cuyler was tried 


i 


} 


I shall endeavor | 


and condemned at Albany, in the State of New 
York, as a revolutionary tory. The following was 
the charge brought against him: He is proved to 
have said, ‘* If twelve or fourteen of the ringleaders 


‘would not be carried on as they now are, to de- 
‘ prive the people of their just rights by their arbi- 
‘trary proceedings; that he was a friend to the 


| 
| © out of the town of Albany were hanged, matters 
| 
; 
i 


‘| * Constitution of Great Britain, and the good order 


precious representatives of American Federalism, | 


| of government; and that England never meant to 
I do not charge them | 


‘distress America; that we brought the war upon 
‘ ourselves; that the Americans were acting in open 


'| ‘rebellion; that many of the Congress had sinister | 


‘ views, and meant only to make their fortunes.” 


| And further, that ‘* he has, by artful and insinu- 


‘ating speeches, endeavored to depreciate the con- 


| ‘ tinental currency,’’ &c. ‘* It would be necdless,”’ 


say the proceedings, ‘* to enumerate the many scan- 


| *dalous speeches he has made use of against his bleeding 
| ‘ country, as a further confirmation, in our opinion, 


|| © of his unfriendly behavior.”” 


Anterior to that period they || 


| 


“the Administration party,” “the American peace | 


party,” and ** all the decency party.”’ 
these watch-cries they rallied, and were prostrated. 
Atevery election they found it necessary to change 
their party name; but at every trial they met with 
nothing bat discomfiture and defeat. Then a grand 
consultation was held—all the round-toed Feder- 


Under all || 


alists from every quarter of the Union put their | 


heads together to hit upon some name under which 
the broken fragments of the party could again 
rally with better success. That of Whig—the name 


of the very party which triumphantly broke them | 


down in the war of Independence—was finally 
fixed upon as the false garb under which they 


Democracy; and the like fatality has attended 
them under this hew cognomen. Wherever they 
fly, sir, they cannot escape the deadly poison that 
federalism breathes. It is a taint that has no cure. 

Federalist! Yes, sir, Federalist is the word. 
In spite of all the stratagems, shiftings, and in- 
trigues of that party—in the face of all its twist- 
ings, turnings, and changes, it is “‘the same old coon 
still.” And what better, sir, than open treason 
uself, is the name and the creed of a party under 
whose sable flag the enemies of freedom every- 
where rallied to cry down the first and second war 
of liberty, and who are now. mingling their sad and 
melancholy wailings over poor, disconsolate, en- 
feebled, and oppressed Mexico? Federalist! that 
“old, time-honored-party,’’ sir, that could look on 
the crumbling ruins of revolutionary fires with a 
smile—which could weep tears of sympathy for 
the misfortunes of our oppressors—that faithful, 
devoted band of worthies who stood firm in Eng- 
land’s cause—those who adopted that name and 
tille, sir, which, amid the clangor of war and the 
struggles of battle, was so lovingly hugged to the 
bosoms of American monarchists, has lost none of 
18 original beauties or perfections by time. No, 
sir,a Federalist then, is a Federalist now. The 
same leopard spots that marked him then, cling to 
him still. Do ge it, as they may: attempt, under 
the false and deceitful garb of Whig, (a name, by 
the way, which they stole from the very party 
— sought to overthrow,) the word Federalist 
wil hang to them like the shirt of Nessus. The 
name which they have assumed they have proved 
themselves unworthy to wear. Yes, sir, Federal- 


6 


" | period. 
names. They had been known under the various || 


One Andrew Patchen, was on trial at the same 
‘It was proved that said Patchen damned 
‘the Congress for declaring war, and used towards 


! ‘ p | “them very abusive language; and if those present 
“anti-war party,”’ ** the American system party,”’ | 


| £(a large number) should agree with him, he 
| * would resist and oppose Congress, and all military 
‘ officers and others holding commissions under 
‘the Congress. He particularly abused Colonel 


‘William Floyd; said the devil would get him, for 
‘would Captain Nathan Rose and Lieutenant Wil- 
‘to go to no more trainings, saying that he nor 


‘any of his should do so; closing by the remark, 
‘ that all who did not agree with him were ‘ worse 


| § than infidels.’ ”” 


Such was the course of some of our revolution- 





{ 
} 
avoid its pursuers, by breaking the trail, it would 


| ary Federalists, who gave “ aid and comfort to the 


é ; : ‘| enemy;”’ and they called those who thus behaved, 
were to continue to drive on the battle against the | 


“ Tories;”? but at this late day, the same kind of 
language is used towards our bleeding country, and 
those who use it call themselves ‘‘ Whigs’!!! 
They once, and recently, had another cognomen, 


‘he would go to hell for what he had done, and so | 


'| «liam Baker; and he persuaded all present to agree | 


with which we are all familiar, which they set | 


forth as emblematic of their principles, ** that same 
old coon.”’ Ihave, said Mr. Sawyer, some know- 


ledge of this animal. His habits are peculiar. To | 


run up a tree, and, climbing to the extremity of the | 


outmost branches, would drop thence upon the 


ground; or, if the tree leaned against or touched | 


another tree, it would run down that. 


At other | 


times it would throw itself into a stream, and con- | 


tinue its progress in the water for a great distance, 


so that its track should be hidden, and nothing left | 


by which its course could be traced. Just such 


had been the course of the Whig party. At one | 
time they called themselves ‘ Federal Republi- | 


cans;’’ but they dropped that to avoid being track- 


ed; then they dived down and took the water, | 


and came out “¢ American System” men; but their | 


ursuers were still at their heels tracing out the 


after a long break, — were once more seen as 
“ Whigs;”’ and then the Democratic party were 
obliged to resort to facts to prové that it was still 
the same “crittur.”? Now, his colleague [Mr. 
Gippixes] told the nation in his speech, that all 
the precious blood spilt in Mexico would be found 


if 
i 


LOBE. a} 


= eg 
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principles of one of my honored colleagues, [Mr. 
Gippinés,] I here make a liberal extract or two 
from his late speech upon this floor. Here isthe bold 
charge he unscrupulously levels against the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I almost tremble in my 
shoes for the poor, defenceless victim of attack. 
if he really survives, under the guns of such a bat- 
tery, he will indeed be bullet-proof against one of 
the deadliest fires that ever aad an enemy. 

* But, sir, this is an Evecutive wer. It was commenced 
by his orders. He directed our army to leave ‘Corpus 
Christi,’ to enter the Mexican settlements, and to take a 
position upon the ‘Rio Grande,’ without advising with Con- 
gress. It was under his orders that the battles of ¢ Palo 
Alto’ and ‘Resaca de la Palma? were fought. The lamented 
Ringgoid, and these who fell with him in those sanguinary 
conflicts, together with these who bled at Fort Brown, were 
victims to hts unhallowed ambition. For their Joss he is 
responsible atthe bar of public sentiment. Befure the peo- 
ple of this nation I charge him with their murder, Theim- 
precations of those who were there rendered widows, and 
ofthose made orphans, and of those who were there ren- 
dered childless, must in coming time rest on him. And in 
the day of final retribution, the blood of our slaughtered 
countrymen will be required at his hands. In that dread 
responsibility 1 will take no share. Against this war, in all 
its forms, I ever have, and ever shall, put forth my humble, 
but my earnest efforts. 

* A few days since, a political friend of the President, in 
debate on this floor, complained that the religious sentiment 
of the nation had been invoked against this war. Sir, every 
principle of our holy religion comes in conflict with this 
war. What, sir? will you talk to Christians about sending 
an army to invade a neighboring nation? to shoot down our 
brethren of Mexico upon their own soil? to storm their for- 
tifications, to cannonade their cities, to involve whole fami- 
lies, consisting of all ages and of both sexes, in those revolt- 
ing scenes of blood and slaughter, which were witnessed at 
Monterey aud at Tabasco? Can we expect Christians to 
remain silent while reading the dark list of damning crimes 
which have been committed upon a weak and distracted 
people, by those armed ruffians and murderers who have 
been commissioned by this Government to make war upon 
our fellow beings on the other side of the Rio Grande ?”? 


Here is a specimen of the old Federal spirit 
that found favor in the New England pulpits in the 
war of the Revolution. But further hear this moral 
teacher on the horrors of war. Again he says: 


“Ts it expected that the religious sensibilities of our people 
will slumber in silence, while our nation thus ‘reeks with 
crimes which smell to heaven?’ Will the President and 
his supporters smother the religious feeliugs of the nation ? 
Will they silence the voice of those whose vocation is to 
proclaim ‘ peace on earth and good will to men?’ It appears 
to me that moral darkness bas spread over our land, or these 
things would not have passed by so silently. [regret to say 
that the clergy have not spoken on this subject as becomes 
the ‘ministers of the gospel of peace.’ The history of the 
world shows that national crimes have ever been follow- 
ed by national judgments. This Government has hurried 
to premature graves, without any just cause, at least four 
thousand human beings, who had committed no erime, 
neither had they offended us, or our Government. Many 
thonsands in this Government and in Mexico have been 
clad in mourning, and afflicted with the loss of husbands, 
brothers, and sons. And can we hope to escape the penalty 
so manifestly due to our national crimes? Do we expect 
that the immutable law of justice will be suspended or 
repealed, in order that our nation may pass unpunished ? 
Sir, I would earnestly invoke every preacher of the gospel, 
every professor of our holy religion, every lover of his 
country, to put forth his utmost influence to stop this tide 
of criuie, of physical and moral death, now roiling over 
Mexico.” 

What name shall be given to language like this? 
What shall it be called? If it deserve a milder 
designation than that under which the trials at 
Albany were had—if, indeed, it is really anything 
but old Federalism, double distilled—if demon- 
strations like these really come short of “ giving 
that aid and comfort” to the enemy which has 
been spoken of, in the name of all that is sacred, 
where did it receive its baptism? Who, sir, is the 
man thus boldly arraigned and charged before high 
heaven with the blood of the heroic spirits who 
weltered and fell in the battle-strife at Palo Alto 
and at Monterey? He is none other than the great 
civil head of the American nation; the man who, 


' without the voice of Congress, has neither the 


power to make or declare war. As the Execu- 
tive of the Government, he was required to act in 
the prior negotiations, and all these, sir, breathe a 


identity of the party from name to name. At last, || spirit of forbearance and a desire for conciliation 


worthy the high place he holds. In all possible 
wanes, aa bycall pontible means, the President 


| sought a settlement of existing difficulties without 


| the necessity of an appeal to arms; and in this, 


‘ 
ii 


ii 
it 
| 


sir, he was nobly seconded by the Cabinet around 
him. Mr. Walker once observed, that “‘ on the 


on the President’s skirts, and he threatened him || subject of war he was almost a Quaker.” Mr. 


with judgment beyond the limits of time; his only 
wonder had been that the pulpit had not taken a 
more conspicuous stand against the war. 


| 


Secretary Marcy, at the head of the War Depart- 
ment, oe beantifully said, that ‘‘ war has so 


And, as || ‘the severest scourge which has afflicted the human 


the best possible proof of the deep-rooted Federal '! ‘ family, and peace among nations their happiest 


tay be 


° 
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‘condition. All must perceive (says Mr. Marcy) 
‘and rejoice in the fact, that the spirit of the age 
‘tends to peace. He is not the friend of man that 
* would not do all that in him hies to give force and 
‘energy to this spirit, and who would not rejoice 
‘to see it infuse itself into the councils of nations.”’ 
In a like spirit, Mr. Secretary Bancroft, late of 
the Navy Department, in allusion to pending diffi- 
culties, feelingly remarked, that ** we who remain 
‘at home will water the tree of peace, 80 that its 
‘roots shall strike to the very heart of the earth, 
‘and its branches tower to the heavens. We will 
‘so nurtare and protect it, that its verdure shall be 
‘ perennial; that no spirit of animosity shall sway 
‘its branches; that not even a spirit of discord 
‘shall rustle its topmost boughs.”” And Mr, Post- 
master General Johnson, too, emphatically says: 
**T believe that international war has just and hon- 
‘ orable substitutes: such asa liberal justice in trea- 
‘ ties, negotiation, and arbitration; and that the time 
‘has come, when obligations to settle differences | 
* without resort to the sword may safely be made 


*a pert of treaties between Christian nations.”’ 


This is the language, sir, of the President and 
his Cabinet; and it is the language and the feeling 
of the entire mass of the American people. No 
one wants war, so long as the untarnished honor 
of the nation can be preserved. It holds out an 
alternative, to be embraced only when stern neces- 
sity demands it. We have seen that that hour has 

ly come. Tio shrink from the conflict now, 
would be weak and cowardly. Our rights have 
been invaded, abused, trampled upon. And it was 
pot until after all negotiation had ceased to hold 
out the promise of an amicable settement, that the 
great blow was struck, from which there is no re- || 
treat but that which must result from an honorable || 
peace. In the meanwhile, our domestic enemies 
are actually doing us and the country more posi- 


ful 


tive injury, than our open foes in the mountain 
gorges of Mexico. 


Here, tirade after tirade are thrown before the 


eountry, to harrow up the public mind, and to sow | 


dissension and discord among our citizens; but ex- 
amples of this character, as we have seen, are not 


new. Our two former wars were full of them, | 
though it would seem that the copyists of the pres- | 
ent day have fur outstripped the originals. I have | 


put my hand on several of these precious speci- 


mens of * love of country ”’ recently: those, mainly, | 
which came from public meetings, from public jour- 
~ 


nals of the day, and from the pulpit, in 181 


j and 
1814, and some of later date. 


The first of the series, 1 take from the Boston | 


Gazette of 1814: 


“Let no man who wishes to continue the war by active 
means, by vote or lending money, dare to prostrate himself at 
the altar on the fust day, for they are actually as much par- 
takers in the war as the soldier who thrusts the bayonet; 
and the JUDGMENT OF GOD WILL AWAIT HIM!” 


Again: 


“Will FEDERALISTS subecribe to the loan? Will Taey | 


lend money to our national rulers? To what purpose have 


Federalists exerted themselves to show the wickedness, fo | 
rouse the public sentiment AGAINST Ir, and to show the an- | 
thors of it, not only to be unworthy of public confidence, but | 
HIGHLY CRIMINAL, if they now contribute the sums, without | 
which their rulers must be compelled to stop—must he compel- | 


led to return to the policy and measures under which this 
country was once at peace and in singular prosperity.” 


The next is one among a series of resolutions || 
adopted on the Mth July, 1812, on that old stamp- || 
ing ground of Democracy, the State of Massachu- | 


setts: 


« Resolved, That our rulers [James Madison, &c.] have | 


prostrated our national character, sacrificed our vital inter- 


ests, and finally involved us, unprepared, in the calamities 


of war.’ 


The following is extracted from an address of | 


the Federalists of Boston, in August, of the same 
year: 


*Inan evil hour, Mr. Jefferson gained the Presidential 
chair. Our country, then prosperous, has been grievously 


oppressed by ruinous commercial restrictions, which, for 


many years, have been wantonly imposed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States; and i/s meu i 


impolitic, winecessary, and unjust. 
“Qur common interests, libertics, and safe 


own Ni 


of the British Government.” 


The United States Gazette, of Philadelphia, held _ 


forth as follows during the last war: 


“ The war is purely Democratic. It was undertaken for | 
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wicked war—a cringing coward.” 








| some further specimens of this pulpit eloquence. 


| Let us listen fora moment to the Rev. Mr. Osgood, |, of bringing about the war. They would represent our Gov- 
| pastor of the Medford Church, in 1812: 


| conversation, his writings, or any other mode of infinence, 
| encourages its prosecution, that menis an accomplice in the 


: ; meusure of iniquily is noto | 
filled up by a declaration of war eguinst Great Britcin—a wer | 


iT ty, are now [1812] | 

more —— opposed, and endangered, hy the doings of our 
ional vernment, than they were when, in 1775, we | 

took up arms to protect and defend them against the measures ,; drawn sighs and lamentations of more modern || Mexico. 


_ other days. I turn, sir, from the sickening recital |} 








OF Reps, 


Democratic and not for national purposes. Let Democrats, | among the sharpest set and keenest of 
therefore, terminate it in the best nanner theycan, WE HAVE | who has kept himself on short allow 
NO PARTNERSHIP IN THE MATTER. We say again, let the | } I ‘ ; allowance and fed 
Demoerats end their ridiculoas war in the best way they | OM Dran bread until his skeleton frame js fairly 
can; and if, in so doing, they surrender any ot our essential || whittled into the anatomy of a Calvin Edson—1| : 
rights, the nation will employ competent men for the reeov- | breaks forth upon the war: uy 
ery ofthem.” * . * ° : 

“ The war has hitherto been the war of a party. Letitso |, |. “ WHAT MEANS THIS WAR?—'T he House of Representa 
continue, and so he terminated! ‘The disgrace will then con- | U¥eS _ virtually declared war against Mexico, What is 
tinue to be the disgrace of the party, and not of the nation— "Ss in that? ‘ 

A CONSUMMATION DEVOUTLY TO BE WISHED. Letthose who | t means that, so far as our Government cay effec 
have hitherto abstained from the war continue to abstain, ma laws of Heaven are suspended, and these of hell ox 
and thereby preserve the honor, and so far as they still re- ished in their stead. It means that the commandinents 
main, the resources of the COUNTRY FOR THE EVENTS || % be read and obeyed by our people thus : 
WHICH ARE ‘TO FOLLOW !” | Mexicans ; thou shalt steal from them, hate t} 
e , houses, ravage their fields, and fire red-hot ca 

The Worcester Spy, of 1814, has the following |) towns swarming with their wives and child 


gy : y . . . Tt me ans 
very pitiful, grave, disconsolate, and solemn decla- | <a = ” — paceces a clothing, and contort, 
rations, as to the justice of the war of 1812. The |) ®n¢ turp to making swords, bullets, ckain-shots, shells, a 


all the devilish enginery of lirman carnage 

: , : . ¢ ae . . ge. It means th; 

editor of that paper is more honest than some of || We are to exhaust our treasury, multiply ly Senegal om 

his kindred; he does not dodge Federalism at all: || debts, and mortgage the sweat and blood of honest baker - 
“We have uniformly entered our solemn protest against ee ee 7” oars ee quiet, and giad- 

this desolating war, which originated inthe wicked, malignant || “**") i iven from carth and ocean, and their places 

pussionsof a corrupt und imbecile Gon ernment.”? er 7, waren ‘he renee. and horror. It 
“No republican people were ever so harassed, perplexed , eiiieena aman oie to Wet rested, the blessed arts 

and disgraced, by a captious and corrupt set of rulers, as the | OC peace neglected, ang the world reeede toward the mig 

Sane Seatists yin || night of barbarism. 
people of this country. 


“ Such a Government is worse than none.” ‘ I don’t know, sir, but in the face of this 
“ The evils the Federalists have long predicted are thick- : 


: . : nd cn re- 

\ cious morsel of editorial patriotism, * br é 
ening upon us, and in our affliction let us always remember, di > i “hb d tne Sea brother: ar- 
it is Jicmes Madison and his party that have brought these | iner, as we as : rothers good and Parish,” 
calamities on us.” will have to give in. It seems fairly to outst; 


“ This obstinate, infatuated man, plunges us into a wanton, | themall. Before any rump Federal court that could 


« Our cowardly captain-general galloped his poor beast | be aoe — would beat the cleverest thing 
thirty miles from the battle-ground.”’ | they RVC ever Gald, and give them twenty in the 
Now, (said Mr. S.,) I will try and show what | a — this yrs sig ae of the Imaginn- 
sort of stand the pulpit took during the war of | nary iat Sl it in Aci a have him 
1812. [I hold in my hand several sweet speci- versie oe Petes . reec ee on city. Due 
mens of pulpit oratory, vented at that momentous | sail S a tt a tthe TF rs theld from the 
period. A Mr. Gardiner, pastor of Trinity Church, |) *WY sr pee 6 aut the Eribune editor, with a 
Boston, gravely told his congregation— || Spirit of patriot fire yet unquenched and unsub- 
: = erat : dued, could scarcely permit this modest expres- 
“That it was «a war unexampled in the history of the sass of nin foci ‘ dal H s 
world ; tantonly proclwimed on the most frivolous and evound- Si n of his feelings to stand alone. e follows up 
less pretences, against a nation from whose friendship we | his hand, and thus appeals to the whole people of 
might derive the most signal advantages,"andjfrom whose || this country: 


hostility we have reason to dread the most tremendous | ot S 

eee y we ' on t , ¢ i || _ & People of the United States, your ralers are precipita- 
“ Every provocation has been offered to Great Britain on || {2 you into a fathomless abyss of crime and calamity! 

pe an and our resentment has visen in proportion as ake W hy sleep you thoughtless on its verge, as though this was 

has shoum a conciliating syivit. not your business, or murder could be hid from the sight of 
1 et ne ceeiiienaiinns eiaton my brethren, deter you, at || God by afew flimsy rags called banners?) Awake and arrest 

é 7 : oe oon ’ a ao | the work of butchery ere it shall be too late to preserve 

all times, and in all plices, from execrating the present war. | at state fr th itt of wholes P 

It is a war unjust, foolish, and ruinous. It is unjust because ie 7 Sueak a > , Whotesale slaughter: Hold 

Great Britain has offered us every concession short of what | ngs : peak out: cle 


she conceives would be her ruin. | Following the lead of the Tribune, (though, I 


~The Merican War—Mr. Sawyer. Rees Fins Ho. 


his ereed_. 
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| _ “4s Mr. Madison has declared war, let Mr. Madison carry |) confess, in something of a modified tone of bitter- 


on. | A , ‘ 

“ The Union has heen long since virtually dissolved ; and it | ness,) the Ohio State Journal, the leading Federal 
is full time’that this part of the disunited States should tuke | print in my own State, adopts the following, in 
care of itself.” | reference to the horrors of this war: 

So much for the patriotic fire of the pulpit in || “Mr. Polk and his advisers, who have brought this war 


° i begin t > 
‘‘ the days that tried men’s souls.”? And now for || Tesesteienh thaks dovecatnen madness and folly that have 


| They are anxious to throw upon Mexico the responsibility 


| ernment as kind and furbearing, under long-continued prove 


4 |, cations and aggressions. ‘They would proclaim Mexico the 
* Tf, at the command of weak or wieked rulers, they un- || aggressor, and charge upon her the butchery of American 
dertake an unjust war, earch man who volunteers his services || citizens on American soil 2”? * * * * 


in such a cause, or loans his money for its support, or by his || «The Whigs were willing to a man, to vote means to 
|| defend our soil, and rescue our gallant army, endangered by 
_ the WEAKNESS AND WICKEDNESS OF THE PRES!- 
| DENT, but they were not willing to expose the country to 
all the horrors of a protracted war by declaring the war 
| already commenced, when they had received no official 
notice that the war-making power of Mexico had authorized 

akin to the deists and atheists of France ; were they not men | * * 


| anassault. * * If the blood of gallent men 
of hardened hearts, seared consciences, reprobate minds, and |) js to be spilled, if the treasury is to be impoverished, our 
desperate wickedness, it seems utterly inconceivable that they || vessels plundered and scuttled, and their crews butchered, 
should have made the declaration.”* || if our coast is to xpoved and the nation made to feel the 
* One hope only remains, that this last stroke of perfidy || horrors of war, théY wished the country to remember who 
may open the tea! a besotted people ; that ieee '| brought about these thinzs.”? 
awake, hike a giant from his stumbers, and wreak theirfven- | i Pig : 
zeance on their betrayers, by driving them from their stctions, || _ And the editor of the Boston Atlas, faithfully 


and placing at the helm more skilful and faithful hands.” i eee in with the rude anathemas of * those who 
If the fountain-head of sympathy is not already || had gone that way before him,” vehemently ex- 
run dry in tears of contrition for poor persecuted | claims, ‘All the wrong of the war—all the oe 
Britain in the last war, just see how the Rev. Dr. || all the sorrow it may occasion, be to Mr. oe 
Parish, another of the ermine, disposes of the | And how promptly and well, too, did one of my 
} 
} 
| 
| 


wickedness, LOADS HIS CONSCIENCE WITH THE BLACKEST | 

CRIMES, BRINGS THE GUILT OF BLOOD UPON HIS S0UL, ANDO 

IN THE SIGHT OF GOD AND HIS LAW I8 A MURDERER. 
‘Were not the authors of this war in character nearly 





patriots of that day: | colleagues, at the fast session, give vent to the like 
a : : : | expressions of condemnation in this Hall. _ Pitch- 
Let every man who sanctions this war by his suffrage or || . hi ° th sodli d inflamma- 
influence, remember that he is laboring to cover himself and || 'Ng his voice to the most indignant and in 
his country with blood. The blood of the slain will cry from || tory tone, he proclaimed to us here: “* Send your 
the ground against him.” | ‘armies, in the prosecution of this ILLEGAL, UN- 
| 
j 


“How will the supporters of this anti-Christian warfare || < he moup- 
endure their sentence—endure their own reflections—en- RIGHTEOUS, and DAMNABLE WAR, to the : 


dure the fire that forever burns, the worm which never dies, the || ‘tains of Mexico, and disease and the foe will 


hosannas of heaven—WHILE THE SMOKE OF THEIR TORMENTS || * sweep them off in thousands.”’ 


ASCENDS FOR EVER AND EVER.” | I come now to the late speech of one of my col- 


But enough from these black-robed gentry of || leagues, (Mr. Roor.] Here is an extract, which 
} es it a perfectly clear case that we are most 

with loathing and disgust. And now for the deep- | outrageously in the wrong in our conflict with 
This attorney for Mexico, who thus 

times. || appears here in vindication of the injured rights of 
The Federal press of this country seem deter- | that ** poor oppressed people,” has made a pretty 





|, mined not to be outstripped by their religious teach- bloody affair of it on our part. This is his lan- 
ers of old. The editor of the New York Tribune, 
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« As to where the first blood was spilt, there was no dis- 
But there was dispute 25 to whem the territory be- 


ite. : ; ; : 
fon ged. It was Mexico's as cleariy as the city of Mexico 
juelf. The United States never had had possession of it. 


in the valley of the Rio Grande, where the United States 
Government had caused the first blood to be spilt, there were 
yiexicans Whose grandfathers lay buried there. It was an 
inference which gentlemen drew, but wholly unsupported 
py facts, that American blood had been first shed by Mexico 
on American soll. It was said that the war was not carried 
on for conquest. On! oa Fo) oF 
io charge nothing for the poor fellows who had been slaugh- 


tered? How much would they charge foraman? No. Let 
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But did they mean | 


them not submit that question to the House, but ask the , 
widow and orphans to fix the amount; and then they would | 


find that they had got crime enough against Mexico to take 
her fast acre. Somebody had got to square up and foot the 


pill. If the widows could not bring them to account, God 


would bring them to account. 


I shall leave the account of this gentleman to be | 


settled with his constituents, and turn to notice for 
a moment how promptly his Excellency Governor 
Bebb, of Ohio, squares up to the same good old 
Federal creed. In his late Inaugural, he says: 


«And how, with the Constitation of the United States in 
our hands, proclaiming that Congress alone shall have power 


to declare war, can we behold a President ef the United | 


States trample that sacred instrument in the dust, deliber- 
ately, and without the advice of Congress then in session 
involve the country in a foreign war of conquest, and yet 
not dare give utterance to our indignant condemnation of 


|| but under what circumstances? 


his unconstitutional acts! Where is the man who does not , 


know and feel that this Mexican war is a presidential war! | 


A war which, before its commencement, Congress would 
not have declared! A war begun without adequate cause, 
and without any great, justifiable, and commensurate object, 
compatible with the interests and integrity of the Union.” 


Mr. S. said he had plenty more of the same sort: | 


he might read hundreds of sermons in the same | 


strain. And he could quote hundreds of resolutions, 
such as the Whigs were passing now, putting our 
own country all in the wrong and Britain in the 


and piracy—unprovoked butchery of a peaceable 
unoffending people! massacre of defenceless women 
and children! It might be a fact that some women 


and children, too, had perished in the conflict. | 


When had it been otherwise? Did these gentle- 
men shed any of these tender tears, and vent any 
of these doleful complaints when the British turned 
their Indians on our frontier? Were no women 
and no children butchered then? But one of their 
leading men could declare in open Senate, that, 
though the British were battering down the walls 
of the Capitol, he would not vote a dollar to be 
put into the hands of the President, to prevent it. 
Such was their language then, and such it is now. 

Thus it was that by speeches and by the press, 


gentlemen on the other side gave *‘ aid and com- || 


fort’? to the enemy. These speeches of members 
of Congress, and these articles in the Whig pa- 
pers, had gone through all Mexico, and were read 
in * the halls of the Montezumas.’? And by lan- 
guage like this the Government and people of 
Mexico were strengthened and encouraged to be- 
lieve that a large and powerful party in the United 
States were on their side. 


were published in the Mexican papers against the 
Mexican side of the question. What would be 
their effect here? Should we not at once conclude 
that Mexico was divided, that there was a rupture 
in her councils, and that she Would soon have to 
submit—just as the British Ministry and nation 
thought in the last war, and just as they had con- 
cluded in the war of the Revolution? But they 
were mistaken in both cases, and Mr. S. could 
here tell the Mexicans that the great body of the 
American people were not against this war; but, 
on the contrary, believed it just, and were resolv- 
ed to prosecute it to a successful issue. 

Gentlemen objected to taking Mexican territory 
as indemnity for what Mexico owed for spoliations 
and robberies: this they denounced as unjust, un- 
constitutional, oppressive, cruel, and devilish. But 


his colleagues (both lawyers) must give him leave 


to tell them that this was just what they did them- 


were willing or unwilling. 
us to do it to Mexico, it was no less so in these 
gentlemen to do it to their neighbors. But it was 
not damnable, nor cruel, nor unjust at all; but 
right, perfect! 
against the 


Now, he would ask | 
gentlemen to suppose that articles of such a strain | 





ryt . , 4 
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be made us, but the next Congress had repealed 
the law. Well, it was said they were unable to 
pay; they had no money. Then, we then took out 


a distress warrant and put itinto the hands of Gen- | 


eral Taylor to levy on their lands and chattels, 


make the money, and return the warrant into | 


court. Was this wrong? 
Did not these ver 
very thing every day? It was their business, their 
trade; they shed no pious tears over their neigh- 


Was this damnable? | 
gentiemen themselves do that || 


| 


bors whose property was distrained. ‘They knew | 


it was right. How happened it that when England 
made her conquests we heard from these gentle- 
men none of this mourning? 
right then; it was all well enough; no d n was 
threatened. But when we insisted only on our 
own, what an outcry was raised! what doleful 
lamentations over the murdered Mexicans! 

A gentleman from North Carolina had under- 





opposed to the war, because the Legislature of 
that State had voted money to pay the expenses 
of clothing the volunteers who were going to fight 
the Mexicans. Yes, they had voted the resolution; 


preamble, in which the Legislature declared that 
the President had caused the war! 
all the patriotic brightness that the act would other- 
wise have had. It divested it of all claims to patri- 


Oh, no! it was all | 


taken to prove to him that the Whigs were not | 


After adopting a | 


otism. That was the way the Whigs showed them- | 
selves patriotic. ‘They could never do a handsome, 


patriotic thing, without eneumbering it with “ ifs,”’ 
/and “whys,’’ and * wherefores,” and ‘ there- 
| fores.”? [A laugh.]} 

Mr. S. said that his colleague [Mr Grippines] 


by his district. 
Mr. GIDDINGS disclaimed having made any 
‘ such boast. 
Mr. SAWYER begged his pardon. It was his 
, other colleague [Mr. Root] who had done it. This 
colleague had boasted much about his large major 


ity, and how his people sustained him, do what he | 
He | 
would be a minortty Representative in the next || 


/ would. But the gentleman was mistaken. 


Congress. A majority of five hundred and five 
votes had been cast against him. 


same predicament. A plurality of candidates had 
been run by the opposite party, and among the 
strife these gentlemen got elected. But they were 
not Representatives of the majority of their con- 
stituents in their districts. But Mr. 8. could boast 


though he had gone the whole figure, fifty-four 


with truth that his district had sustained him; for, 


forty and all, they had increased his majority by |) 


| fourteen hundred votes over all other candidates. 


He was ina} 
minority in his own district; nor did he stand alone || 
in this matter; there were three or four more in the | 


| Mr. 8. ye 5pm a proud position: his boasting | 


colleague did not. He had been condemned by 


| the people; a majority of his district had not sus- | 


tained him. <A mere fortuitous circumstance had 
given him his seat. 


candidate’s votes would have been given to Mr. 
| Root had that candidate not run.] 

To which Mr. 8. replied, that was quite proba- 
ble, for he believed there was very little difference 
in Ohio between the self-styled Whigs and the 
Abolitionists. 

There is, said Mr. S., just now, a most glorious 
state of things in Ohio. I will cite the attention of 
this House, and of this country, to the subject of 
Abolition there. At our last election, the Federal 


j 


a repeal of what are usually termed “ the black 
| laws.”? In some districts he did this, in others he 
| dodged the question. 


tional repeal of ‘* the black laws?’’] 


|| It was, said Mr. S., in my own town of St. 
selves — day. They had done it a thousand Mary’s, sir, and I stand prepared to prove it when 
times for their own clients, whether the parties || denied by Mr. Bebb or any of his friends. Yes, 


If it was damnable in || Mr. Beb 





lof those laws; and his reason was obvious. 
e well knew that a large majority of his political 
| friends in that section were opposed to such repeal. 


right. We had got a judgment || It was therefore necessary, in such an atmosphere, 
exican Government; they acknow- || to advocate a partial repeal, and for the enactment 


ledged the debt, but refused to pay. One of their | of such laws as would prohibit further negro emi- 


Congresses had passed an act ordering payment to | gration into Ohio. He must merely “ mouth”’ the | 


(Mr. Gippines, interrupting, said that the third | 


| [Here Mr. Gippies inquired where it was that | 
| Mr. Bebb had said he was not for an uncondi- | 


there denied that he was for a total re- | 


| candidate for Governor (Mr. Bebb) came out for | 
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; Sent, denominated “the black laws of Ohio,” be repealed 
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word ‘ repeal” there, or it would’nt tell well in 
other sections of the State. To make it at all pala- 
table to my constituents, he had to trim a little, 
with the promise to recommend other laws, How 
faithfully he has fulfilled these pledges to the people 
of Mercer, may be gathered from the following in 
his Inaugural: 

** Let those enactments, very properly, by universal con- 
They are impolitic, unjust, and inhuman; at war with the 
genius of our free institutions, and the spirit of the age in 
which we live.” 


I find no qualification here: no law recommend- 


/ed to preserve our free State from being flooded 


This blurred |! 


with free negroes from the slave States. Let us 
for a moment examine the laws denominated “ the 
black laws of Ohio.’? The first passed upon the 
subject was in 1804, the second year following our 
State organization. ‘This law was amended in 
1807. It provides that all negroes and mulattoes 
coming into Ohio shall give bond and security in 
the sum of five hundred dollars for their mainte- 
nance and good behavior; and on their failure to do 
so, the overseers of the poor shall remove them forth- 
with. No person is allowed to hire or employ a 
negro or mulatto, unless he has given bond. o 
negro is allowed to testify in any court of justice 
where a white man is party toa suit. The chil- 
dren of blacks cannot now enter our common 


| schools, nor participate in the common school 


; | office and voting at the polls. 
had boasted very loudly about his being sustained || 


right. These gentlemen could shed pious tears || 


. . . | Ohio his home. 
over the death of Mexicans: they called it murder || 


fund. 

‘These are the laws asked to be repealed by our 
Federal Governor. Suppose a repeal effected: 
What then? Why, the negro occupies an equal 
footing with the whites, except in the holding of 
Repeal these laws, 
and see the inducement of the free negro to make 
There he is made a witness, can 


| educate his children, and, to a great extent, be- 





come a freeman: thus degrading the poor white 
laborer by becoming his competitor, and, finally, 
perhaps, his master. In many districts we may 
there see the poor white child crowded from the 
school-room, and his place supplied by darkies. 
Besides this, they will be foreed to become the 
ayfellows and associates of the black urchin, or 
e compelled entirely to abandon the school-house. 


| All this, sir, and more, to feed the appetites of a 


few crazy fanatics and their Federal allies. Let 
us look, for a single moment, in all seriousness, at 
this condition of things. 

The Governor of Virginia, our near neighbor, 
holds the following language in his late message 
to the Legislature of that ancient Common- 
wealth: 

“In certain sections of our Union the free negro is re 
garded as an American citizen, and entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of that proud and lofty station. We can send 
him to those places. Indeed, [ am assured that he will be 
received with pleasure. Removed by communities, his 
domestic and social ties would be preserved ; and emigrated 


| to such communities, while we could be relieved from a 


most intolerable evil, he would have his prospect of better- 
ing his condition greatly improved. 

“7 regard our free negro population as one of our greatest 
evils, and to get rid of it is one of our highest duties. Great 
as may be the apparent difficulty of accomplishing this de- 
sirable measure, it would dwindle into insignificance under 
a bold and decided treatment. But all I now propose is, the 
passage of a law providing that each eounty, at our next 
annual eleetion, shall have the right to vote upon the ques- 


| tion of removing the free negroes within their respective 


limits beyond the Commonwealth.” 

Compare this, sir, with the late Inaugural of the 
Federal Executive of Ohio. It will be seen that 
the Chief Magistrate of a contiguous slaveholding 


State urges a speedy removal of the free TO; 
while the Governor of a free State is for repealing 
all laws which go to prevent the liberated slave 


from making Ohio his home. The effect of all 
this, sir, will be readily understood. Carry this 
out, sir, and the free States, and particularly those 
of the West, will be literally overrun with emi- 
grating blacks. ; ; 

I am reminded here, sir, of an anecdote, which 
will, perhaps, sufficiently illustrate my views on 
this head. It seems that a sick traveller once, 
calling for a meal at an inn, had a‘ plate of butter 
placed before him perfectly black wi flies: ‘Take 
it away, (says he,) and tell the landlady to send 
the flies and butter on separate plates, and I will 
mix them to suit myself.” 2 

I am satisfied, that, instead of desiring the abo- 
lition of slavery, it is our bounden duty to give it 
every opposition in our power, unless it b coupled 
with colonization. If slavery is to exist in this 
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country, the slave States have had all the benefit 
of it, (if any benefits can result from it,) and the 
free States ought not to be encumbered with these 
manumitied blacks. No; fet them be kept to- 
gether—let them be colonized; let them not be 
turned loose upon Ohio, and other free States, to 
the prejudice and injury of our free imstnutions. 

I contess, sir, that | feel a little sensitive apon 
this point. It is but recently that four hundred of 
John Randolph's manumitted household in Vir- 
ginia were sent into my disirict—into my own 
county, sir—to spread themselves among my white 
neiwhborsand constituents, A few unlocated tracts 
of Government land remained there, on which 
they wished to settle; but my constituents rose, 
with a commendable spirit of resistance, and with 


the statute book in their hands, demanded secu- | 


rity. This not being given, this black cavalcade 
were soon mustered out of the county. My peo- 
ple prociaimed to all the Abolitionists around them, 
‘if you want negroes to come and stop with you, 
to mingle with you, and reign over you, take 
them to your own firesides., Here they cannot 
come.”” 

I have made this short digression, sir, from the 
main subject under consideration, in order to set 
right a particular matter connected with the inter- 
ests of my immediate constituents athome. | now 
return for a few words more on the question of the 
Mexican war, and I have done. 

Ulterior measures have been threatened here. 
Come on with your resolutions of impeachment. 
Hold not back in times like the present. Witha 
raging war abroad, the quicker the one at home is 
disposed of the better, Yes, file your articles of 
impeachment, and set down the cause for trial, 
Let the American nation stand by and witness its 
progress. ‘l'here once were those among us, sir, 
who will not be present upon the hearing. The 
departed spirits of the brave men who fell in the 
promiscuous strife, those who covered themselves 
with glory on the banks of the Rio Grande and at 
Monterey, led on by heroes like the chivalrous , 
and lamented Ringgold and others, cannot be here 
to chide that reckless spirit of party which seeks 
to put their own land in the wrong m this mighty 
conflict of arms. Nor will the shrill voice of the 
gifted and lamented Hamer, of my own State, the 
melancholy tidings of whose death have filled us 
all with sorrow, ever again be heard, in spirit-stir- | 
ring strains, within this Hall. He fell, not amid 
the clangor of battle, but on the field of honor, 
under one of nature’s severest blows; and, in 
coming time, though the widow’s weeds and the 
deep wailings of sons and daughters may mark his 
little household near the banks of the Ohio with 
sadness and gloom, yet let the tedrs of affection be 
softened as they flow, by the cheering reflection 
that it was in the camp of the soldier he fell, and 
that he sank to dust amid the pangs and lamenta- 
trons of his companions, under the waving flag of 
lis country. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. H. BEDINGER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In tne House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, January 6, 1847. 


In Committee of the Whole, upon the bill providing | 
for the Increase of the Army. 

Mr. BEDINGER said: 

Mr. Crarman: | am not one of those who have | 
expressed regret at the continuation of this debate, 
or the character it has assumed. And I voted 
et and this morning against taking the 

resent bill out of the Committee of the Whole 
ene ata specified hour, and I still hope that it 
may be discussed for a day or two longer, and that 
the debate may have full latitude. For although I 
am aware that our time is limited, and much im- 
portant business remains to be done, yet, of so 
much consequence do I regard the thorough jn- 
vestigation of the causes which led to the present 
war and the conduct of the Executive in its prose- 
cution, | would be willing to postpone almost 
everything else, at least fora shortume. And I 
— at the continuation of this debate, because 
of the zeal manifested upon the part of the Demo- 
cratic members of this House, in defending their 
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country’s honor and their country’s cause against 
the reckless attacks of the Opposition. And I re- 
| joice at it, moreover, becanse it affords so admira- 
ble an opportunity to our Federal friends upon this 

| floor, to exhibit to the country and to the world the 
sentiments and opinions which they entertain in 
regard to the present struggle of their country with 
a foreign Power. It gives them a fair chance to 
show their hands, to define their positions, to come 
out in their true colors; and I most heartily rejoice 
to discover that they are not slow to avail them- 
selves of i. Nogentleman of the Opposition rises 
to address the committee, upon the subject at pres- 
lent under discussion, that I do not listen to him 
with interest and with manifest signs of gratifica- 
tion, if not of pleasure. Because | cannot help feel- 
ing convinced that no speech has yet been made 
by that portion of the House which has not tended, 
instead of weakening, to strengthen the Adminis- 
trauon; to lend zeal and encouragement to the 
Democratic party throughout the country; and to 
convince the people, yet more thoroughly, of the 
justness of their country’s cause, and the purity 
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| the committee whilst I strive to expose some of 
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constitnents, approve of this war, and the con. 
duct of the Administration in conducting it, They 
have already furnished two companies of as gallar, 
men as ever drew blade in defence of their coun. 
_try’s rights, and they would look with suspicious 

eyes upon their representative if he should longer 


|} remain silent, and hear that war, to which they 


| have sent the flower of their youth, denounced a, 


unjust; and, therefore, I ask the forbearance of 


| the positions taken by the Opposition, which haye’ 


not as yet been fully met. 
I presume, Mr. Chairman, that while one portion 
of the Whig party upon this floor declare their 
willingness to see this war vigorously prosecuted, 


| and whilst another portion refuses to say whethey 
| it deems the war just or unjust, and whilst another 


declares that it is wholly unjust, and yet that jy 


| should be vigorously prosecuted, I presume there 
| is one thing at least about which there can be no 
| doubt: and that is, the position defined by the gen. 


and patriotism of the man whom they have called || 


to the Executive chair. Sir, 1 do not pretend to 
| be thoroughly versed in the mysterious study of 
human nature, nor do I lay claim to any extraor- 
dinary knowledge of the American people; but I 
| know enough of both to feel perfectly certain that 
the attacks upon the Administration which have 
been made by the Opposition, and the sentiments 


tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Reot,] who addressed the 
committee some days since. For he distinctly ang 
unequivocally declared that, in his opinion, this 
war was “unnecessary and consequently un jnstifi- 
able,’’ and that itought to be prosecuted no further. 
That gentleman is one of those who voted againsy 
the declaration of war at the last session, and I was 


| glad to see that he had the courage to avow the 
_ sentiments and principles which his vote then indj- 


and Opinions expressed by them in the course of | 


this debate, will ultimately recoil with tenfold vio- 
lence upon the heads of their authors, and their 
effect will be as a blow aimed at the very vitals of 
that party whose advocates have so unwisely pro- 
mulgated them here. 

At this crisis, when our country is waging a 
just war against a treacherous and merciless ag- 
gressor; when the eyes of the world are upon 
us, and foreign nations are but too willing to con- 
demn our conduct, I yet thank Heaven that there 
is too much of the leaven of patriotism in the great 
mass of the American people, to permit gentlemen 
to publish with impunity arguments, or rather as- 
sertions, tending directly to sustain the cause of 
our enemies, and directly opposed to that of our 
common country. And although gentlemen may 


_ disguise this matter as they will; though they may 


wetend that their attacks are levelled merely at the 
Riesetien adie they are willing to see this war 
vigorously prosecuted, whilst they desire to hold 
the President responsible as its author. Though 
they may assert—while with all the zeal and abil- 
ity, all the ingenuity and learning of which they 
are possessed, they are striving to prove to the 
world that this war was commenced wrongfully 
upon our part, and without just cause; that the 
President, in order to bring it about, had usurped 
powers which did not belong to him; that we have 
been the only aggressors, and Mexieo the only 
injured party;—though, I say, whilst acting thus, 
they may, with the same breath, assert their pa- 
triotism, and declare their willingness to see this 


| “unjust war” vigorously prosecuted; yet, let them 


mark the prediction—the American people will not 
be satisfied with such special pleading, such nice 
distinctions, such paltry pretexts; but will hold 
those who would thus paralyze the arm of their 
country, by striving, to prove that it has been 
raised in an unjust war, recreant to the high trust 
confided to them here, and deserving of that con- 
demnation with which such conduct will inevit- 
ably be visited. And, therefore, if we had but the 
time, I should not care how tong this debate should 
be continued. For I believe the more numerous 
the speeches, and the more violent the attacks of 
the Opposition, the better will it be for our country 
and our party. But whilst ] am satisfied of this, 
I do not ladle. ot the same time, that these speeches | 
should be suffered to go wholly unanswered. I | 
think, on the contrary, they should be promptly 
met and fully answered. I think the sophistry | 
with which they would blind the eyes of the peo- | 
ple should be exposed, and their unfounded argu- | 
ments fully refuted. 

This has been ably done by many of the elo- 


quent gentlemen who have preceded me, and my | discreet than man 
—_ efforts may perhaps appear superfluous. ] this floor. 


Sut, sir, 1 should feel neglectful of my duty to 
those whom I have the honor to represent, if I 
could longer remain silent in a cause like this. My | 


cated. That gentleman is one of the Fourteen, 
whose names are destined to be ‘*famoas in story,” 


to descend to the most remote posterity—in com- 
/ mon, however, I fear, with the names of those illus- 


trious worthies who so zealously opposed their 
country in her last great struggle with Great Britain. 
Well, sir, that gentleman distinctly deelared that 
the war was unjustifiable and should not be pros- 


-ecuted; and in a very few moments after this 


open declaration of his convictions, he, in the most 
unmeasured terms, and with all the bitterness he 
could summon up, denounced the President for 


| having intimated in his message that the conduct 


of certain persons amongst us was calculated to 


lend ‘aid and comfort to the enemy.” 


Now let us look at the matter one moment. It 
is openly declared upon this floor that the United 
States are engaged in prosecuting an unjust war. 
Well, sir, we know this, that “thrice is he armed 
who hath his quarrel just.”” And this is nota 
mere fiction of the poet’s brain; it is not a mere 
beautiful expression, thrown in to fill a sentence 
or round a period; it is a truth, a well-known fact, 

which he, who knew human nature almost as 
well as if he had made it, knew to be a truth when 
_ he wrote itdown. The man who hath his quar- 
rel just is, in effect, three times armed; or, in other 
words, he is the match ofsthree men who have 
their quarrels unjust and unjustifiable, as the gen- 
tleman would prove ours to be. There is no fact 
in Holy Writ more true than this, as the personal 
experience of every man upon this floor will tell 
him at once. With justice on our side, we are 
“clad in panoply of proof,’ but with her stern 
voice against us, the spirit quails and the arm is 
aralyzed. Then, shall we be told that those who 
in this Hall, or elsewhere, exert their zeal and 
their abilities to array the cause of the enemies of 
| their country in the sacred garb of Justice—to fling 
around it the halo of her countenanee—to invest it 
with the triple armor of her strength,—shall we be 
told that such men, by such efforts, do not lend 
“aid and comfort” to their country’s enemies? 
Shall we be told that such conduct does not tend 
to chill the zeal and dampen the ardor of their 
country’s defenders? Shall we be told that such 
speeches as many of those which we have heard 
upon this floor will not be read with shouts of 
"triumph in the Mexican councils, and in the Mexi- 
can camp? And is the President to be denounced 
for having intimated; what we all know to be true, 
that such conduct does lend ‘aid and comfort” to 
our country’s enemies! But here, sir, | must 
| pruse a moment for the purpose of congratulating 
| the gentleman from Ohio upon his superior wis- 
'dom and discretion, which we all know is the 
| **better part of valor.’’ He is infinitely more 
of his friends and allies upon 
For having armed these Mexicans 
thrice, having arrayed them in the impenetrable 


1 armor of on having satisfied himself that 


. “conquer must, for their cause it is just,” he 
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= a) 
would very discreetly, and very wisely too, back 
out from all further battle with them, ard leave 
them in undisputed possession of all we have 
taken from them, including no doubt the whole of 
Texas, even as far as the Sabine, 

But many of his compeers are much more gal- | 
jaunt and daring than himself, albeit they ave less | 
discreet. They do not deem the paltry Mexicans 
worthy of their steel until they have three times 
armed them! Gaflant and chivalrous souls! they 
cannot consent to prosecute this war until they 
have proved to the world that it is unjust and un- 
holy. They cannot strike a blow until they have 
arrayed the enemy in the garb of justice, and 
placed in his hand her flaming sword! And yet 
for the world, for the world they would not be 
regarded as giving ‘‘ aid and comfort”’ to the ene- 
my; and the President is denounced because in 
his opinion this tripple armor is calculated to leud | 
him aid and comfort! 

But, Mr. Chairman, having so broadly asserted 
shat this war is unjust, I did hope that the gentle- | 
man from Ohio would favor us with some proots 
going to sustain the bold position which he had 
assumed. And I was not a little astonished, when 
jistening for facts, to hear the gentleman coolly 
inform us, “*that when he came to write out his | 
speech he would quote some authorities.” \} 
‘Sir, I was foolish enough to suppose that the 
gentleman’s remarks were made to influence this 
committee, to have weight with this House, in | 
order that its future legislation might be in accord- 
ance with his views. Ll was not aware that the | 
geutleman was speaking for the benefit of the 
whole world in general, and for the Mexican 
world in particular, and that the authorities which |, 
he promised to quote, were meant for the benefit t 
of those who should read, and not for those who |! 
should hear his speech. But, sir, let us examine, 
without prejudice, some of the positions taken by 
that gentleman, and others of his party, and see if | 
they are tenable. It has been said that we sought 
an unjust cause of quarrel with Mexico, because | 
she could not pay us what she owed us, and that 
we found it much more easy to find cause of com- |, 
plaint against her, our weak neighbor, than against | 
Great Britain, our more powerful rival. Sir, is 
there any truth or any force in that assertion? 
Did we ever attempt unjustly to exercise our su- | 
perior power over Mexico? bid we ever play the 
tyrant towards that republic, which we were ever 
willing and anxious to regard as a sister? How 
long did we forbear, how long did we patiently 
endure the wrongs and outrages perpetrated upon 
us by that distracted and most unreasonable coun- 
try? How long did we tender the olive branch, 
and magnanimously strive to obtain justice with- 
out violence? Sir, if we had sought an unjust 
quarrel with Mexico, if we were the ruthless ma- | 
rauders which gentlemen would have the world 
believe us; if we had greedily coveted the lands 
and rich possessions of Mexico, and sought un- | 
justly to wrest them from her, what more favor- | 
able opportunity could possibly have occurred to || 
us than when, weak and distracted, feeble and im- || 
becile, she found herself unable to contend with 
the brave sons of Texas, wrought to madness by | 
her own proud acts of oppreM€ion and tyranny ? 
How easy would it have been for us then to have || 
taken the part of Texas; to have made her cause | 
our cause, her quarrel our quarrel; and wrested || 
from Mexico her very existence and her name? | 
But did we do so? Did not our Government pos- i 
\\tvely refuse to interfere? Were not the laws rigid- | 
ly enforced, and our citizens furbidden to meddle | 
with our neighbors’ quarrels? General Jackson, || 
in his seventh Annual M e, in speaki 


vel ofthe | 
then existing war between Mexico and Texas, | 
uses these words: 


‘Recent events in that country [Mexico] have awakened 
the liveliest solicitations in the United States. Aware of the | 
strong temptations existing, and powerful inducements held || 
out to the citizens of the United States 
sensions of our immediate nei 


eo Oas district attorney of the United States, where indi- } 


oot ieee: 


| warranted, to pro without respect to persons, all 
si might attempt to violate the obligations of our neutrali- | 
’ Cc. 


| 
Yes, sir, every effort was made on our part to 1 
observe that neutrality—a neutrality which, I ven- 1 
‘ure to say, would not have been observed by any || 
other Power on earth, except the United . 


And if many of our citizens would and did rush to 
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from so doing; it was because the sympathy of 
, the American people for the cause of freedom is 


' with Great Britain, and we were much more cau- 


| ties. 


_and Pinckney, and Monroe—men who are suppers | 
| to have been as well aware of what were the 


| States. 
/men will have small weight with the gentleman 


| is a subterfuge worthy of Santa Ana. I say that at 


-Merican War—Mr. Bedinger. 


the aid of their brave countrymen in Texas, itwas And the order had been given, 


not because our Government encouraged or con- 
nived at it; it was because it was impossible for 
the utmost vigilance of the laws to prevent them 


ee all control. 
ut it has been said we found it much more 
easy to settle our questions of disputed boundary 


tious about coming to blows with her than with 
Mexico. Sir, is thisthecase? Did Great Britain 
ever inflict with impunity one-tenth part of the 
wrongs upon us which we have patiently borne 
from Mexico? Did she ever, in the most unwar- | 
rantable and unjustifiable manner, refuse to receive 
our Minister when sent on a mission of peace, and 
hurl him with ignominy from her shores? Did 
she ever, so far as we were concerned, trample | 
with impunity upon the laws of nations, and set at 


| defiance every rule of civil polity which should 
| govern the conduct of one nation in its intercourse 


with another? No, sir; it is well known that if | 
Great Britain, or the combined Powers of all Eu- 


|, rope, had perpetrated against us one tithe of the | 


wrongs which we have patiently borne from Mexi- 


| co, the vengeance of an outraged people would not 
8 I 


have slumbered so long. 

But again; we have been accused of having en- 
croached upon the territory of Mexico by ordering 
our army to the banks of the Rio Bravo. And 
the gentleman from Ohio, as did also many others 
of his friends, boldly asserted that the territory 
lying between that river and the Nueces belonged 
to Mexico, to Mexico alone, and that by our inva- 
sion of that territory we compelled her to strike 
the first blow. And upon this point particularly 
the gentleman promised to ‘‘ quote some authori- 
*” Sir, I know not what authorities the re- 
search and ingenuity of that gentleman may enable 
him to produce, in support of his assertion. But 
1 know that there are some authorities who are 


|| entitled to some weight with the American people, 
| (however they may be disregarded by the gentle- 


man from Ohio,) whose opinions were directly the 
reverse of that gentleman’s; and I shall not wait 
until I ‘* write out my speech”’ to quote them. I 
know that such men as Marshall, and Madison, 


ound- 
aries of Texas, which was then a portion of the 


| United States, as the gentleman from Ohio—I know 


that each of them has recorded his opinion, that 
the territory lying between the Nueces and the 


_Rio Bravo belonged at that time to Texas, and 
, consequently to the United States. As it was then, | 


so is it now, a portion of Texas, and of the United 
I know that the opinions of these great 


from Ohio, and his friends; but the people and the 

world wili probably esteem them of some conse- | 
quence. But, sir, I know that Texas always 
claimed that territory as her own, and that Mexico | 
never did wrest it from her. I know, moreover, | 
that Mexico herself acknowledged that it belonged | 


| to Texas. I say Mexico acknowledged it. I know | 
_ the repl 


| acknowledged it when he was a prisoner of war, 


to this: I know it is said that Santa Ana 


but that Mexico never did. Sir, it is a quibble, it | 
that time Santa Ana was Mexico; Santa Ana was | 
the State; he was the military usurper who had | 
overthrown the Federal Government, by which 
Texas had been united to Mexico; he was the dic- 
tator, ruling with almost unlimited power. The 
Congress was subservient to him; they were bis 
tools, his minions; and if he had chosen to keep || 
the faith of the treaty which he entered into with |. 
Texas, think you the Mexican Congress would |, 
ever have repudiated it? No, sir; if Santa Ana | 
had not been a traitor, as well as a tyrant; if he | 
had been dis: d to keep faith with Texas, there || 


omer Se | | would have been no further difficulty about this dis- || cerrectness of our princi 


puted territory. But, sir, so far as the argument } 
is concerned, so far as the abstract question as to || 
the justice or injustice of the present war may be | 
affected by it, I care not one straw whether that 
disputed territory belonged to Texas or to Mexico. 
Phe eause of the present war is more remote. } 
It did not grow out of our advance into that terri- | 
ry. Mexico declared again and again that the || 
cause of the war was the annexation of Texas. ' 


RESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| be a war of defeats on our 


eo 


Ho. oF Rees. 


the decree had gone 
forth, that our army should be attacked long before 
it had reached the Rio Bravo. ‘ At the present 
date,’’ (18th of April, 1846) says Paredes, writing 
to the commander of the Mexican army, “ I sup- 
* pose you at the head of that valiant army, cither 
‘ fighting already or preparing for the operations of 
‘a campaign;” and “ supposing you already on the 
* theatre of operations, and with all the forces as- 
*sembled, it is indispensable that hostilities be com- 
* menced, yourself taking the initiative against the 
‘enemy.”’ Yes, Paredes had pledged himself to 
the Mexican people to wage war against the Uni- 
ted States. He had placed his all upon the cast 
of that die. He believed himself compelled to 
declare war, in order to sustain himself with the 
people. So that it matters not whether we ad- 
vanced to the Rio Bravo er retreated to the Nue- 
ces: we could not have avoided this war. It was 
forced upon us by Mexico, and unless we surren- 
dered the whole of Texas, there was no escape 
from it. 

But we are now asked, for what is this war car- 
ried on? What is its object? Is it to be a war of 
compet) 1 answer, with all my heart I do sin- 
cerely hope so. I hope it is to be a war of con- 
quest on our part: of one conquest after another, 
as rapid and brilliant as those which have already 
astonished the world. 1 trust in Heaven, in the 
justice of our cause, and in the bravery of our 
armies, that it shall be nothing but a war of con- 
quest. It is waged, sir, for the purpose of precu- 
ring an honorable peace—for the purpose of re- 
venging the insults and outrages which we have 
received—for the purpose of avenging the blood of 
our citizens shed on our own soil—for the purpose 
of teaching a barbarous people how to regard the 
laws of nations—for the purpose of teaching demi- 
savages the rules of civilization, of decency, and 
common courtesy—for the purpose of letting the 
world see that we know how to preserve and de- 
fend our rights and our sacred honor. And if my 
wishes could govern the action of this Govern- 
ment, everything should be made to yield to the 
vigorous prosecution of this war. One blow should 
follow another in quick and rapid succession, until 
Mexico chose to come to her senses. Sir, lam 
not one of those who, having entered into a fight, 
dislike to strike hard blows. I would show no 


| mercy, sir—no mercy, until reparation were made 


for the wrongs we have endured, and the blood 
and treasure we have spent. I would heed no idle 
clamors, whether proceeding from the envy of for- 
eign Powers, or the pretended patriotism of domes- 
tic opponents. Sir, would gentlemen have this to 
art, that they are so 
clamorous against a ‘* war of conquest?”? Would 
they see our armies driven in disgrace from Mexi- 
co, and her flag floating in triumph upon the banks 
of the Rio Bravo? I hope not, sir. I repeat again 
that I hope this war may be prosecuted with vigor 
to conquest and to victory; and I believe it will be 
so prosecuted; I rely upon the bravery of our 
armies, and the patriotism of the American people, 
to sce it speedily terminated, covering our national 
character with glory and honor. Say coats 
Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio, in his 


' attack upon the President, when he came to speak 


of his conduct, in connexion with Santa Ana and 
the Mexican Government, said the conduct of the 
President was not instigated by the “ spirit of Old 
Hickory.”” And I listened with some astonish- 
ment, though with much pleasure, to the just trib- 
ute of applause which the gentleman paid to the 
memory of the illustrious Jackson; and I beg leave 


| to congratulate the party to which I have the honor 


to belong upon the merited praise which time and 
the rarely-erring judgment of the American people 
invariably extort, even from the bitterest opponents 
of those who have devoted their lives to the ad- 
vancement and support of the cause of democracy. 
Nothing, to my mind, is more conclusive of t 

, than the respect, the 
acmiration, the grati and love, with which 
Time hallows the memories ~ nom meee Even 
were t in the support of those principles. 
Though nothing was more common during their 
lives to slander and vilify the great apostles 
of liberty, yet now that experience bas proved the 
wisdom of their actions—now that time has sanc- 
tified their deeds—now that their memories have 
80 grown into the hearts of the people that it is 
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almost sacrilege to say aught against them—we 
find the very men who were loudest and foremost 
to condemn, also the loudest and foremost to yield 
them that merit and applause which the people de- 
mand. You can find no man (in my State at least) 
so bold, or so regardless of his own reputation, as 
to address a promiscuous assembly of his fellow- 
citizens in terms of censure or reproach of any one 
of the great leaders of democracy who has been 
gathered to his fathers. From Jefferson to Jack- 
son they are all revered, and none dare speak of 
them but with deference and respect. Sir, has it 
heen so long, that the memory of it has faded from 
our.minds—has it been so long, I say, since these 
very Halls rang with the denunciatory thunders of 
the Opposition against the very man whom the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has chosen to hold up as an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation? Tlave we forgotten 
how one mighty roar of opposition went forth 

from the Federal party against every measure pro- 
Hye posed, and every political step taken by General 

, dene during his administration? How Nero 
and Caligula were saints to him? How every stu- 
pid dolt, that ever blundered in legislative action, 
was wise, and every tyrant that ever laughed at 
ee 4: the rights of his fellow man, merciful and just, in 
2%? comparison with him? How, ‘from the small 
i whisper of the paltry few, to the loud roar of 

Be foaming calumny ;”’ ay, sir, from high places, from 
the “godlike” and the **zreat embodiment,’’ down, 
sir, down to the paltriest political slangwhanger 
that ever wore out the patience of a * Tippecanoe 
a club,” all, all united to condemn every political 
Abs action of the very man whose conduct it now ap- 
pears the present Executive might copy to advan- 
tage. 

Mr, Chairman, it is one of the attributes of the 
7 great and good, that they can ultimately extort 
from their bitterest opponents the applause which 
their conduct merits. 
aging to the present Administration, and to its 
friends and supporters, to remember this; for if 
we may judge of the future by the past, the very 
acts which are now so strenuously opposed, so 
bitterly condemned, will receive from the calmer 
judgment of the people that justification which 
I sincerely believe they merit. And this Ad- 
ministration, destined to stand forth prominently 
in the future history of our country as one marked 
by great and interesting events, will appear to 
greater advantage when the present reckless at- 
tacks upon it shall be remembered. Yes, sir, like 
some tall rock in the midst of the ocean, around 
which the mighty billows are dashed to pieces, so 
will this Administration stand amid the turbulent 
waters of party strife; towering above the mighty 
tide of corruption and folly which shall roll around 
it, dashing back the proud waves of federalism, 
and wrecking, against the firm rocks of its purity 
and patriotism, every paltry craft which shall dare 
to attack it. 

But, sir, we have been told, in pathetic strains, 6f 
the unfortunate brave who fell in defence of their 
country’s honor, and their weed-clad widows and 
orphans have been depicted here, as monuments of 
the folly and wickedness of the present war. But, 
is there a widow or orphan, made such by the 
present war, who will find comfort or consolation 
in reading such speeches or hearing such senti- 
ments as the Opposition have avowed upon this 
floor?—speeches and sentiments tending to prove 
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and fathers is the cause of justice! Think you 
heir broken spirits and bleeding hearts will be 


to prove to the world that their husbandsand fathers 
fell in an unjust war? Is it by such means that 
gentlemen would administer consolation to them? 


at Monterey, who will say to the rest of her sons, 
“My children, your country is waging an unjust 
war; your brother has fallen in the cause of tyran- 
ny and cruelty; the Administration is responsible 
for his blood; go not forth to this war, draw no 
blade in so unholy a cause, but remain at home 


wicked instigators?’’ Is there an American mother 


+7 who will address her children in language such as || | would not love my own sister if she were eter- 
bi) this? Will she not rather say, “* My children, || nally worrying me with that which concerned her 
s your brother has fallen fighting gallantly for his | not; with that which, by her interference, was || 
2 country’s honor. Go forth and revenge his death. || daily becoming a source of distraction and danger 
>a Go forth against that unreasonable nation who, by || to me. I would not love my wife, if I had one, if, 
+* 
+o 
hy 
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And it should be encour- | 


,to make none. 


that the cause of the murderers of their husbands | 


healed by the effort which gentlemen are making | 


Is there an American mother, whose brave boy fell | 


and imprecate the vengeance of Heaven upon its | 


| her acts of frantic madness, compelled your coun- 


try to shed the blood of her citizens in defence of 
her rights. Go forth against the cowardly butch- 
ers who put to the lance every wounded and dis- 
abled soldier whom they could meet at Monterey ! 
Go forth against the cold-blooded murderers of the 
unfortunate Fannin and his men! Go forth in de- 


fence of your country struggling in a just cause!” | 
This, sir, this is the language which will spring | 
| spontaneously from every American mother’s | 
heart; and thanklessly will be received by them all | 


such eflorts as we have heard from the Opposition 
here. 
We are asked “* what we mean to charge for the 


lives of the gallant men who fell in this struggle.”’ | 
Their loss ts irreparable, Lam free to confess. But | 


it remains for us to avenge their fall. We charge 
their blood upon those who madly compelled us into 
this conflict. And, sir, those gallant men whose 
loss we cannot repair, shall live forever in the 
memory of their grateful countrymen. And so help 
me Heaven, so far as my own future fame and repu- 
tation are concerned, L had rather be the poorest 
American soldier who sleeps upon the banks of 
the Rio Bravo, with no stone to mark his grave, 
and no requiem but the wild winds of heaven, than 
the mightiest Whig orator whose thunders have 
denounced this war and its supporters. I had 
rather have fallen there with the shouts of victory 
heralding me to my death, than live to be remem- 
bered as one of those whose voice has been raised 
to tell the world that their country’s sword is drawn 
in an unjust cause! For | know that | should not 
wholly die; | know that I should live in the memory 
of every man who has an American heart in his 
bosom, as which of our gallant dead shall not? 
Sir, 

When party rancor lies becalm:d, 

Their memories shall be embalined— 

Tieir virtues and their names shall hive: 

Their grateful country freely give 

The tribute of her just applause 

To those whodie in such a cause! 


land though many bright jewels may hereafter 


sparkle in our escutcheon, still shall their memo- 
ries live on, brilliant and glorious, when the hand 


of their country shall point her future sons to the 
= / 


temple of Glory! 

Mr. Chairman, there is one other subject upon 
which | had proposed to say a few words, bu I 
confess I feel at present wholly unable to approach 
itas I could desire. I prefer to do so when I am 


more calm, when I am less excited“than I am at || 


present. I allude, sir, to the exciting topic of 
slavery, which has been so unwisely and so un- 
warrantably introduced here. Ido not mean to 
discuss it, sir; | do not mean to attempt its discus- 
sion; for, besides that I feel unable to do so at 
present, [do not think the time has yet arrived for 
us to do so with effect. “But the time is coming, 


sir, the first blast upon that trumpet has been | 


blown; the first mutterings of that thunder have 
been heard in the distance—the first threatenings of 
that storm which I fear is destined to shake this 
Union to its firm foundations. And I have only 
to say now, that when it does come, we will be 
prepared for it. We of the South will be prepared 
to meet it fully. Sir, 1 make no threats; I mean 
We will be prepared to reason 
with our brethren; to say to them, ** Come, let us 
reason together,’’ to implore, to beseech them, by 
all we hold sacred and dear to pause while it is 
yet time; to regard that sacred compact which binds 


| this bright constellation of States together, and to || 
aid us now to quench the firebrand which has been | 


thrown amongst us; and if all shall fail, if all re- 
monstrance shall be in vain, why, then, sir, then— 


| we shall still be ready. 
Sir, [love this glorious Union, as which of us || 
Bound together by the bonds of sisterly | 
| love, we are destined to attain the very highest | 
|| position among the nations of the earth. 
| career is onward; and nothing need impede its pro- 
| gress but our own folly. I Jove every portion of | 
this great land; but, sir, there may come, from cer- | 


does not. 


Our 


tain portions of it, provocations so unbearable as 
to eradicate from my heart every feeling of friend- 
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_ policy of the Administration with 
appeared to him thata very strange 


'tleman was very bold in taki P r 
| (Mr. J.) could not but admire the spirit, frankness, 
_ship, of kindness, which now lingers there. Sir, | 


‘ thought 
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like the farfamed Mrs. Caudle, she were foreye, 
taunting me with what she chose to regard as A 
great deformity and annoyance; if, instead of 
loving and cherishing me, she were forever foment. 
ing dissensions in my household, and conjuring up 
upon the domestic hearth fiends to torment and 


| tear me! ‘These northern Mrs. Caudles wil] yo, 


let us rest by night or day! We get no sleep for 
them! Their eternal din will drive us to distrac. 
tion! They interfere with our domestic matters. 
they enter our very kitchens, and intrude wpon our 
most sacred household affairs! Sir, if they are 
tired of us, if they desire to turn us out of the 
family mansion, and bang the doors in our faces, 
let them continue this course of conduct a littl, 
longer, and their object will soon be accomplished: 
and when they have * played out the play;”* when 
they have done the deed; when they have wrought 
out the work, then, sir, we will shake off the dus; 
of our feet asa testimony against them, and there— 
anend! Sir, I forbear; [ have no more to gay 
upon this subject, which [ sincerely wish had never 
been introduced here. I willingly drop the curtain 
upon that future which I fear to look upon. 

In conclusion, sir, | will support this bill with 
zeal and alacrity, and I sincerely hope it will mee: 
with no serious opposition. The idle ery of 
standing army,” has no terrors for me. That ery 
of wolf, was rung upon the people six years ago; 
you cannot startle them with it now. If you re- 
fuse to raise such “a standing army” as this bil! 
proposes, you may well anticipate fallen institu. 
tions and prostrate honor! You may well antici- 
pate that Mexico, encouraged by the distractions 
and dissensions of this body, invigorated by the 
fact that what has been deemed necessary for the 
vigorous prosecution of this war has been refused 
to the Administration, will redouble her efforts to 
protract this war, * aided and comforted” as she 
will be by the speeches and votes of a large por- 
tion of this body. 

Sir, there are some persons who will learn in no 
school but one; there are some parties who will not 
learn even in that school. Let gentlemen profit 
by their past experience; let them merge their 
hatred of the Executive in their love of country, 
and cheerfully lend their aid to such measures as 


_ their country requires in a crisis like this; or else 


let them, unwarned by the voice of past experi- 
ence, persevere in their present course, thwart the 


‘action of their Government, and reap the reward— 


the reward of reproach and condemnation with 
which posterity will be sure to visit their con- 
duct. 

Mr. Bevincer expressed his regret that his 
remarks had been so desultory, but in the short 
space of time allowed to each speaker, it was al- 
most impossible to discuss any subject methodi- 
cally. He concluded by expressing a hope that 
the bill would not meet with any serious opposi- 
tion. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SUBSTANCE OF 


THE SPEECH OF MR. A. JOHNSON, 


oP? TENNESSEE, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 5, 1847. 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, the Bill to increase the Army of the Uni- 
ted States being under consideration— 


Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON addressed the com- 


| mittee as follows: 


He said, in presenting himself before the com- 
mittee that morning, he did not intend to discuss 
so much the bill immediately before them, as the 
general questions connected with the war, and the 

rd to it. It 
ition had been 
taken by one of the speakers, and not so strange 
either; but, at all events, he thought that the gen- 
that position. He 


and candor, of the gentleman in taking that post- 
tion. Great complaint had been found with the 


| President for the use he had made in his message 


of the words “aid and comfort.” Yesterday, 


| however, a —— had been assumed, which he 
fully 


authorized the inference that any 
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individual, or any party, or clique, who assumed 
that position, were, whether they intended it or 
pot, extending “aid and comfort” to the enemy 
ofthe country. Yesterday ia told by the 
eentieman from Indiana [Mr. McGaveney] that 
he did not intend to vote fer the bill under consider- 
ation—that he did not intend to vote in favor of 
raising any more armies—that he intended to vote 
avainst all measures which might be introduced | 
into that House for the purpose of prosecuting the , 
war, unless there was a certain provision that the 
army was to be withdrawn within the legitimate 
poundaries of the United States. Well, if that 
was an indication, to any extent, of the feelings or 
opinions of the party with whom the gentleman 
acted, it seemed to him (Mr. J.) that there was a 
fixed and settled purpose—at least, he had a right | 
to infer that there was a purpose of extending ‘aid | 
and comfort” to the enemies of the country. To | 
what was such a declaration equivalent? Was it | 
not virtually proclaiming in the ears of Mexico | 
that there was a powerful party in the United 
States that had taken the ground that they would | 
neither vote supplies, nor in any way assist their 
own Government in the prosecution of the war? || 
That they would vote for nothing, unless the army 


oO 


in the field, and the squadron in the gulf, were | 


} 


withdrawn clearly within the limits and juris- || 
diction of the United States? Did not all that || 
indicate a resolute determination to paralyze the | 
arm of the Government of the United States, and 
protract the war by every possible means, until a 
change in the Administration could perchance be 
effected? It was holding out a powerful induce- | 
ment to the Mexican Government to resist our | 
ams to the last; protract the hope that in the next || 
Congress majorities would be changed, and there- | 
by supplies to the invading army would be stopped, 
and the whole force withdrawn within the legiti- 
mate boundary of the United States, and the exist- 
ing difficulties between the Governments would be | 
seitled on terms the most favorable to Mexico. It 

was understood—the position had been taken be- | 
fore the country—that the Democratic party, with 
the present Administration at its head, intended to 
prosecute this war until an honorable peace was || 
made. But if the opposite party took the ground | 
that they would resist the grant of any supplies, | 
would it not afford a powerful stimulant to the 
enemy? Yet that was certainly a fair deduction | 
from the repeated declarations made yesterday by 
the gentleman from Indiana, to whom he had allu- 
ded, and who had expressly stated that if the 
opinions he had uttered were not those of the || 
Whig party, then he was no longer a Whig. It | 
was, then, for his party to declare whether he was | 
really a Whig or not. But it was not his (Mr. || 


J.’s) design to occupy much of his time in any | 
reply to the gentleman from Indiana. \| 
A few days since they had been favored with a || 
speech from one of the ‘immortal fourteen’? who | 
voted against the bill authorizing thé President to 
receive into the United States army fifty thousand 
volunteers, and appropriating ten millions to defray | 

theexpenses. Yet now that same gentleman, wit 
bold and unabashed front, stood up before the | 
House, and resisted all supplies! The gentleman | 
declared that he intended to persist in that opposi- | 
tion; and in the effort to establish and maintain a | 
plausible position for himself and his party, the | 
gentleman had attempted to impose upon the coun- | 
} 








of the United States had invaded Mexico; and 
attempted to maintain his position by reference to 
documentary evidence. As he (Mr. J.) did not 
wish to occupy much time in paying his respects 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts, he would 
ask theirattention to one item only of the evidence 
adduced by him in support of his position, in 
order that the House might discover how the gen- 
tleman has mutilated his authority. The gentle- 
nan quoted in his speech what purported to be an 
extract from one of the letters of the American 
chargé d’affaires in Texas. The gentleman said: 

“ Mr. Donelson, writing to Mr. Buchanan from Galveston, 
under date of June 2, 1845, says: ‘It is believed that Mexico 
Is concentrating troops on the Rio Grande, where Texas as 
yet has established no posts.’ ” 

That was thrown in by the gentleman, in con- 
nexion with other items, for the purpose of proving 
an admission, on the part of ite: Meneaun, that 


try, proof which was nowhere to be found. He 
(Mr. Hupson] assumed the position that the troops 


|| studying the head of an individual. 
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the country was Mexican territory; that Texas 
had established no posts there as yet. But when 
the House came to the paragraph from which that 
garbled quotation had been made, they would per- 
ceive the monstrous injustice to Mr. Donelson— 
the shallow artifice upon that House, which had 
been attempted by the honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts, What did Mr. Donelson say ? He 
said: 

“ It is helieved that Mexico is concentrating troops on the 
Rio Grande, where Texas has as yet established no posts. If 
this be so, it is possible thut Teras may send ua force there to 
remove intruders.” 

They would be “ intruders”? upon the soil of the 
State of Texas, of course! After that sample of 
the honorable gentleman’s suppressio veri—after 
that specimen brick of the fabric which he had 
reared, the House would be enabled to judge of 
the integrity of the structure. That gentleman had 
talked a great deal about Cesar, and usurpers, and 
all that sort of thing—the usual staple of declama- 
tory opposition. In the introduction of his speech 
he had quoted a remarkable passage from ‘* Cato.” 


| They all knew—and he (Mr. J.) made the remark 


in no disrespect—they all knew the singular air of 


| sincerity with which the gentleman was accustom- 


ed to deliver his speeches, and which at once 


| stamped them with the impress of honesty. When || 
he read that paragraph from Mr. Donelson’s letter, || 


it was not at all strange that he (Mr. J.) should 
have been disposed to allow it to pass without 
questioning it, though it did sound rather oddly. 
But in running over the correspondence, he (Mr. 


J.) happened accidentally to discover the great || 


discrepancy presented. Now, he knew not what 
system of ethics the gentleman had honored with 
his homage—he did not know in what school of 


| morality he had been educated—but certainly this 


he would say, that an individual who could delib- 


| erately and wilfully suppress a material portion of | 
"a paragraph, and employ the balance of it to estab- 
‘lish a proposition wholly unauthorized by the || 


paragraph when taken together, placed himself in 


/a position of which that House and the country 


were fully competent to judge. He(Mr. J.) was 


not accustomed to inquire into the private charac- || 


ter or relations of members of that body; but it 
did strike him with no little surprise, when he came 


to reflect that this thing had been done by one who | 
| had been solemnly dedicated to the service of God 
—whose business was the care of souls—who held | 
| a commission from the skies to reform men, and | 


qualify them for a future state,—he did think that 
it was a singular thing, and entirely irreconcilable 


with his (Mr. J.’s) ideas of sound morals, to make | 
use of a paragraph in that way, in order to establish | 


a proposition directly the reverse of that enunciated 


|in the paragraph itself. Yet the air of extreme } 


candor and sincerity with which the thing was 
done, was quite irresistible! It reminded him very 
much of a picture which he (Mr. J.) had seen 
hanging on the fireplace in a certain gentleman’s 
room which he once happened to visit. The pic- 
ture represented Diogenes bending downward, and, 
with lantern in his hand, apparently engaged in 


approached a little closer and read the lines— 


* Diogenes his lantern needs no more, 
An honest man is found—the search is o’er!”’ 


And when he came to examine to whom the very | 
complimentary couplet was meant to apply, lo, and 
Now, he | 


behold—Daniel Webster was the man! 
thought that, after the interesting little specimen 
of the gentleman’s ingenuity, to which he had just 
directed the attention of the House, nobody could 
doubt the propriety of directing the lantern of Dio- 


genes to the countenance of another honorable gen- || 


tleman from Massachusetts! But the gentleman, 
while speaking of the President, the war with 
Mexico, and the army of the United States, had 
applied to the President the reply of Cato to the 
emissary sent by Cesar, while in the Senate at 
Utica: 
“ Bid him disband his legions ; 

Restore the Commonwealth to liberty ; 

Submit his actions to the public censure, 

And stand the judgment of a Roman Senate: 

Bid him do this, and Cato is bis friend. 

Nay, more: though Cato’s voice was never raised 

To clear the guilty or to varnish crimes, 

Mycelf will mount the rostrum in his favor, 

And strive to gain his pardon from the people.” 


How remarkably appropriate the words of the 


honest Cato in the mouth of one who had discov- |! sary 


He (Mr. J.) | 
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ered himself to be capable of so mutilating—so dis- 
torting from its true sense, by suppressing an es- 
sential portion of it—the declaration of another 
The voice of Cato 

“Never raised to varnish crimes !”? 

If he (Mr. J.) remembered the run of the play 
from which the gentleman had, with so much pro- 
priety, made the quotation, there was a Sempro- 
nius who pactoemned a prominent part in the drama. 
He pretended to be Cato's best friend, and, to use 
his own language— 

“Til bellow out for Rome and my country, 

And mouth at Cesar till I shake the Senate ;” 
whilst at the same time he was engaged in a con- 
spiracy with Cesar to perpetuate his usurpation, 
and, in the sequel, the base conspirator was found 
openly arrayed with the enemies of Cato. It is 
for the House and the country to determine which 

| of the two characters, Cato or Sempronius, is the 
most applicable, in the present condition of our 
public affairs, to the member from Massachusetts. 

But he (Mr. J.) was proud to boast that, in that 
| government, they had no Cesar, and needed no 

Cato to ask his parden from the people. They 

had no need of a Pompey to meet him on the plains 
| of Pharsalia. ‘There was no need of a Brutus te 
| assassinate him in the Senate chamber. 

Mr. J. said he should devote the remainder of 
his short hour to some ethene passages in 
a speech delivered by one of his colleagues a few 
| days since [Mr. Genrtry.]} 

Mr. 1. E. HOLMES. I call the gentleman to 

| order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state 
his point of order. 

Mr. HOLMES. He is out of order in alluding 
| to the gentleman by name. 
| Mr. JOHNSON. Suppose my colleague to 
| whom I refer is not in the House, how is the 
proper reference to be known? ! followed the 
rules of common sense—a commo. * in which 
| some gentlemen do not appear to dea 
| The CHAIRMAN. he Chair reco,... the 
‘rule, but does not conceive that in this cace its 
|| spirit has been violated. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The gentleman from South 
Carolina will now please come to order. 

Mr. HOLMES. Has the Chair called me to 
order ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly not. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Chair ruled that I was 
| not out of order—that’s all. Mr. J. proceeded. 
| He would go on with his remarks as briefly as pos- 
| sible. His colleague [Mr. Gentry] had com- 
menced his speech on matters and things in general, 
as follows: 

“ But his course had been changed: changed in part by 
the remarks of gentlemen in the debate yesterday, and in 
part, and indeed chiefly, by the denunciations contained ia 
the message against those who belonged to the same political 
party with himseff. ‘The language held by the President in 
the part of his message alluded to, had induced him to alter 
his purpose, and to speak now. And he spoke now more 
for the purpose of showing that he was not afraid to speak 
than for anything else. 
| «The President of the United States in his message to both 
Houses of Congress had descended from the dignity of his 
| high station, and violated the propriety of his office by assu- 
|| ming that all who dared to call in question the propriety of 
|| his acts in originating and continuing the present war, were 
| guilty of affording ‘aid and comfort? to the enemies of the 
| United States: terms which seemed purposely taken from 
| the legal definition of treason: and bis friends in the debate 
| of yesterday, if not called upon, had volunteered to reiterate 
| the same charge against every independent American free- 
|| man, who should have the temerity (and as they seemed to 








| think the insolence) to call in question the conduct of the 
| Chief Magistrate.”’ 
That was the purpose, then, of his coll —to 
] show that he a not afraid to speak. They all 
|| remembered the passage in the message of the 
|| President to which his colleague had alluded, and 
|| which had prompted him to make such a bold 
| manifestation of his determination not to be in- 
|| timidated. His coll e, therefore, was such a 
|| brave man that he would afford aid and comfort to 
the enemy, in order to show that he was not afraid 
| of the denunciations of the President! But Mr. J. 
| preferred “ee ae of the voce the 
passage in the President’s message, so much com- 
lained of by his colleague. He then read as fol- 
ows from the message: 
“J deem it to be my duty to present to you, on the present 
occasion,a condensed review of the injuries we had sustain- 
ed, of the causes which led to the war, and of its 


| since its commencement. This is rendered the more neces- 
because of the misapprehensions which have to some 
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extent prevailed as to its origin and true character. The war , 


has been represented as unjustand unnecessary, and as one 
fi pf aggression on our part upon a weak and injured enemy. 
uch erroneous Views, though entertained bat by few, have 
been widely and extensively circulated, not only at home, 
es but have been spread throughout Mexico and the whole 
t world. Amore effectual meaus could not bave been devired 
" to encourage the enemy and protract the war than to advo- 
cate and adhere to their cause, and thus give them ‘al and 
) comfton. ”” 
< He (Mr. J.) could not see why his colleague 
i had become so fired at this portion of the message. 
} If his ¢olleague was not one of the small number 
alluded to in the paragraph, he had no right to 
complain; but my colleague has taken high ground 
upon the allusion by the President to giving * aid 
and comfort”’ to the enemies of the country. It 
seems from his language that he has joined the 
enemy of the country for the purpose of being in 
opposition to the President of the United States. 
He makes use of the following emphatic lan- 
guage: 

“Mr. G. said he had chosen to express his sentiments 
now, simply in order to bring himscif within range of these 
denunciations, He chose to identify himself with those 
who were thus accused,” 

It was to bring himself within the range of these 
denunciations—to unite himself with those thus ac 
cused! 'n order to discover his independence, the 
gentleman had voluntarily joined in with the ene- 
mies of hiscountry! Whether he could sustain him- 
‘ self with his constituents, it was not for him (Mr. 
J.)to say. But asa representative from the State of 
Tennessee, he (Mr. J.) regarded it as his duty to 
place this matter in its true light fully before the 
country. His colleague went on and said, in reply 
to aremark from Mr. Kexnepy, that * his object 
had been to show how much he despised and scorn- 
ed the President.’’ Was not thata patriotic speech 
from the mouth of a representative from the State 
of Tennessee? Could no explanation be afforded 
of the course and conduct of his colleague? He 
(Mr. J.) thought he had aright in this case to look 
to the combination of circumstances, and draw 
his own conclusions, The people of the State of 
Tennessee had been canvassing, or were preparing 
to canvass the claims and pretensions of various 
aspirants tothe gubernatorial chair,amongst whom 
was his colleague. Another gentleman—a distin- 
guished Whig who had been at the storming of 
Monterey, where he had rendered signally impor- 
tant service—had also been brought into the can- 
vass. That gentleman had been probably regard- 
ed as likely to command popularity from his ser- 
vices with the brave volunteers; and his (Mr. J.’s) 
colleague, it somehow appeared, did not now enter- 
tain the same views with regard to the war and 
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he entertained during the last session of Congress. 
Now he seemed to have a holy horror of the war. 
He seemed to be monstrously opposed to the ac- 
quisition of territory. How far that gentleman 
might he swayed by a conviction that some 
of those who had gained laurels in the war might 
stand in his way, he (Mr. J.) would not say. 

Mr. GENTRY. Will the gentleman allow me 
to make one remark ? 

Mr. JOHNSON, I cannot give way,as it would 
consume my time, which is now rapidly passing 
away. 

Mr. GENTRY. I want to correct the gentleman 
as to facts. 

Mr. JOHNSON, Of the facts, there can be no 
doubt. I may be wrong in my inferences; but I 
think, after all, I am fully sustained by my prem- 
ises. He knew (Mr. J. went on to =i that 
frequently men rushed eagerly into a campaign in 
order to fight a little and get a shot and a scar, and 
then return home to claim great credit for their 
bravery and patriotism. Well, he could not ea 
that he had much approbation to bestow on such 
personages, and was inclined to concur in the 
opinions expressed by one greater than he ever 
hoped to be—that most of these wars got up a 
brood of heroes which it took an age or two to get 
rid of. But his colleague appeared to entertain 
some dread of running even odds against an indi- 
vidual who had distinguished himself at Monterey. 
Ss But the gentleman went on, and characterized the 
President as a despot, and all that sort of thing: 

** But who would give us back our lost liberties, our vio- 
i lated Constitution? When a petty usurper had come into 
iy power without the will of ‘the people of these States, and 
almost without the wish or knowledge, even of his own 
party, and without qualities in his own character to com- 
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the propriety of conducting it with vigor, that | 


| Mexico, New Leon, Coahuila, Tamaulipas, and the Califor- | 
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mand the respeet even of the meanest persons in the coun- 
try 7 


It wonld seem from the extract just read from 


his colleague’s speech, that the great American | 


r 
g 
place, torn in pieces and trampled under foot. That 
we were now walking amid the fragments of a 
ruined and violated Constitution, 
with making the charge of a petty ** usurper,”’&c., 
he condescends to make a low personal fling at the 
Executive of the nation, to gratify, he (Mr. J.) sup- 
posed, some private grievance. ‘That was certainly 


chart of liberty had been drag; 
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ed from its high | 


Not content | 


courteous from one Tennessecan to another! Itwas | 


highly respectful language to apply to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. He said that the Presi- 


dent had come into power * without the will or | 


consent of the people, and almost without the wish 
or knowledge of his own party.” Now, if the 


gentleman applied that to himself, he would not be | 


so far mistaken. He (Mr. J.) thought that there 
was one Mr. Jones, formerly Governor of Ten- 
nessee, and many other distinguished Whigs, who 
were opposed to the gentleman’s occupying a seat 
in that Hall. 
indeed there were very few individuals, perhaps, 


The case was entirely parallel; and | 


on that floor who had not encountered opposition | 


from distinguished men of their own party. But 


there was evidently a personal feeling of oe 
1 


against the President of the United States, althoug 


in making a personal explanation, his colleague | 


had disclaimed any personal feeling. The gentle- 
man had declared that he entertained no unkind 


feclines to the President, and that he had been ace | 


customed to meet him on terms of gentlemanly 
courtesy. What ideas the gentleman entertained 
of courtesy it was not for him (Mr. J.) to say, 
but certainly the language he had applied to the 
President sounded rather oddly in the mouth of 


one professing feelings of kindness and courtesy. | 


dut the gentleman proceeded and said: 
“The President was going to conquer a vast region of 


country, larger than all the old thirteen States, and add it to | 


this Union.’ 


Where did the gentleman find a shadow of au- 
thority for such a bold assertion? Let them hear 
the President himself on that subject. Let them 
refer to the passages in his message, (which were 
too long to read there,) alluding to the acquisition 
of Mexican territories, 
collearue was sustained. 

[The following are the passages referred to by 
the honorable speaker:] 


*‘ Tcongratulate you on the success which has thus attended | 


our military and naval operations. In less than seven months 
after Mexico commenced hostilities, ata time selected by 
herself, we have taken possession of many of her principal 
ports, driven back and pursued her invading army, and ac- 
quired militury possession of the Mexican provinces of New 


nias, a territory larger in extent. than that embraced in the 


| commence our movements. 


original thirteen States of the Union, inhabited by a consid- 
erable population, and much of it more than a thousand miles 
from the points at which we had to collect our forces and 
By the blockade, the import 


| and export trade of the enemy has been cut off.” 


“ Whilst the war was in a course of vigorous and suc- 
cessful prosecution, being still anxious to arrest its evils, and 
considering that, after the brilliant victories of our arms on 


| the eighth and ninth of May last, the national honor could 
| not be compromitted by it, another overture was made to 
| Mexico, by my direction, on the twenty-seventh of July 
| last, to terminate hostilities by a peace just and honorable 


to both countries. On the thirty-first of August following, 
the Mexican Government declined to accept this friendly 


| overture, but referred it to the decision of a Mexican Con- 


| the best means of securing peace. 


gress, to be assembled in the early part of the present month. 
I communicate to you, herewith, a copy of the letter of the 


| Secretary of State proposing to reopen negotiations, of the 


answer of the Mexican Government, and of the reply thereto 
of the Secretary of State. 

“ The war will continue to be prosecuted with vigor, as 
It is hoped that the 
decision of the Mexican Congress, to which our last over- 


| ture has heen referred, may resultin a speedy and honorable 


peace. With our experience, however, of the unreason- 
able course of the Mexican authorities, it is the part of wis- 
dom not to relax in the energy of our military operations 
until the result is made known. In this view, it is deemed 
important to hold military possession of all the provinces 
which have been taken, until a definitive treaty of peace 
shall have been concluded and ratified by the two countrics. 

‘«* The war has not been waged with a view to conquest; 
but having heen commenced by Mexico, it has been carried 


| into the enemy’s country, and will be vigorously prosecuted 


his colleague. ha 
‘) tained ? 


} 


there, with a view to obtain an honorable peace, and there- 
by secure ample indemnity for the expenses of the war, as 
well as to our much-injured citizens, who hold large pecu- 
niary demands against Mexico.” 


Was it not — (Mr. J. continued) that 
made assertions entirely unsus- 


and then judge how his | 
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But his colleague had charged, in bold, emphatic 
terms, that the war now existing between the Up; 
ted States and the republic of Mexico, was - 
_ Executive war—was a war brought on |} 


| President to enable him to carry out his ses _ 
_bitious purposes. Mr. J. then read the followine 
extracts from Mr. G.’s speech: F 

* But the first question Mr. G. desired to ask was 
did this war come into existence ? 
made 299 7 . * aa 

* It was the war of the President, commenced and carried 
on for his own objects, without the consent of the body - 
whom exclusively the Constitution had comusitted the way. 
power in this Government.” S ii » * 
fe The President was an executive officer, but whose wil) 
did he execute ? ‘The will of the people? Mr. G. had hearg 

| no such expression of their will; they had nowhere dp. 
clared it to be their wish to annex half a dozen Mexican 
provinces to this Union. No—no such thing. The Pres) 
dent had rushed forward on his own mere motion. He was 
a usurper, a violator of the Constitution ; and it would hye 
treason, moral treason, not to denounce liim.” 

Mr. J. continued. Bold assertions, truly! It 
was, indeed, rather a decided position which the 
gentleman had assumed. The inquiry, then, 

fairly.came up, Whose war was it? Had the 
President of the United States involved the coun- 
try in that war? Did the President begin the war? 
His colleague flatly asserted that the President 
rushed into the war “ on his own mere motion.” 
Let them now appeal * to the law and to the tes. 
timony.’”? In 1845 there was a struggle in that 
House between the two great political parties as 
_ to who should have the honor and credit of intro- 
ducing a resolution there that would be most ac- 
ceptable to the country, and best secure the annex. 
_ ation of Texas to the United States. That struggle 
was between the Whigs and the Democratic party. 
Several propositions were brought forward, but al! 
were voted down. Who concocted—who matured 
the proposition that was accepted? Was it the 
President of the United States? Was ita Whig or 
a Democrat? Why, it was his (Mr. J.’s) worthy 
colleague [Mitton Brown] who introduced the 
measure there, after the various democratic pro- 
positions had been voted down; and that res- 
olution, introduced by a good Whig of the State of 
Tennessee, was voted for by the whole delegation, 
_both Whigs and Democrats of the State of Ten- 


, How 
By whom had it been, 
= * * * 


| nessee. The resolution he referred to prescribed 


all the necessary steps to be taken for the admis- 
sion of Texas into the Union as one of the sover- 
eign States. 

The resolution was approved by the President 
_of the United States on the first day of March, 

1845. Immediately after the approval of this reso- 
lution by the President, Almonte, who was then 
Minister Extraordinary from Mexice to the Gov- 
/ernment of the United States, on the 6th day of 
March, protested against annexation, and declared 
that it was just cause of war on the part of his 
Government. Mr. J. then referred to the follow- 
ing part of the,protest alluded to: 

‘* For these reasons, the undersigned, in compliance with 
his instructions, finds himself required to protest, as he does 
| in fact protest, in the most solemn manner, in the name of 
his Government, against the law passed on the 28th of the 


| last month by the general Congress of the United States, and 
| approved on the Ist of the present month by the President 


|| of these States, whereby the province of Texas, an integrant 


| portion of the Mexican territory, is agreed and admitted [se 
| consiente y admite] into the American Union. The under- 
| signed moreover protests, in the name of his Government, 
| that the said Jaw can in nowise invalidate the rights on 
| which Mexico relies to recover the above-mentioned prov- 
| ince of Texas, of which she now sees herself unjustly de- 

spoiled; and that she will maintain and uphold those rights 
at all times, by every means which may be in her power.” 


He (Mr. J.) continued, by saying, that after 
this protest was entered by the Mexican Minister, 
(Almonte,) the republic of Texas went on and com- 
plied with all the requisitions of the resolution 
prescribing the manner and the mode of annexa- 
_tion—forming her constitution, which was repub- 
_ lican in its charac-er, and presented to the Govern- 
| ment of the United States. In due time (on the 
| 29th day, of December, 1845) the resolution admit- 
| ting the republic of Texas into the Union asa sov- 
/ereign State, was approved by the President of 
the United States; his colleague, [Mr. Gentry,| 
with the whole Tennessee delegation, voting for 
| the pareage of the resolution. ' 
| The passage of the resolution by this Govern- 
"ment on the 29th of December, 1845, admitting the 
republic of Texas into the Union, the Government 
of Mexico assumed and considered a consumnia- 

tion of the cause of war, and refused to receive our 
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Minister, Mr. Slidell, in consequence of the pas 
sage of the two resolutions by this Government. 

Mr. J. said he would read one or two passages 
from the correspondence had with Mr. Slidell and 
the authorities of Mexico, which is as follows: 


* Nationa Panace, Mexico, 
* March 12, 1846. 

« Considering the time as having come for carrying into 
effect the annexation of Texas, the United States, in union 
and by agreement with their natural allies and adherents in 
that territory, concerted the means for the purpose. The 

roject was introduced into the American Congress. It was 
at first frustrated, thanks to the prudential considerations, 
the circumspection, and the wisdom with which the Senate 
of the Union then proceeded. Nevertheless, the project 
was reproduced in the following session, and was then ap- 

roved and sanctioned in the form and terms known to the 
whole world. 

«“ A fact such as this, or, to speak with greater exactness, 
so notable an act of usurpation, created an imperious ne- 


cessity that Mexico, for her own honor, should repel it with | 
proper firmness and dignity. The Supreme Governmenthad | 
beforehand declared that it would look upon such an act as | 


a casus belli; and, as a consequence of this declaration, ne- 
gotiation was by its very nature at an end, and war was the 
ouly recourse of the Mexican Government. 
“J. M. DE CASTILLO Y LANZAS. 
« His Excellency Jonn Supe...” 


Mr. J. said, after this reply to Mr. Slidell, all 
hope of negotiation having ceased, he returned 
home. On the 18th of April, 1846, General Pare- 
des, who had recently come into 
lution, and who, in fact, was the Government ab- 
solutely at the time, addressed a letter to the com- 


mander on that frontier, in which he stated to him, || 
‘at the present date, I suppose you at the head | 
‘of that valiant army, either fighting already, or | 
‘ preparing for the operations of a campaign;”’ and | 


“ supposing you already on the theatre of opera- 


‘tions, and with all the forces assembled, it is in- || 


‘dispensable that hostilities be commenced, your- 
‘ self taking the initiative against the enemy.”’ 

Orders had been issued as early as the 4th of 
April to attack the army of the United States by 
Paredes, who was then dictator. 

On the 11th of March, the army of the United 
States, under the command of General Taylor, took 
up the line of march, and on the 28th of the same 
month, encamped on the left bank of the Rio 
Grande, opposite Matamoros, within the legitimate 
boundary of the State of Texas. On the 24th of 
April, 1846, General Arista, who was then in com- 
mand of the Mexican forces, informed General 
Taylor that he considered the hostilities ‘ com- 
menced, and should prosecute the same.’’ On the 
same day, a company of sixty-three dragoons, 
men and officers, were sent from the American 
camp up the left bank of the Rio Grande, to ascer- 
tain whether the Mexican army had crossed over 
into the United States. The dragoons were at- 
tacked by a large body of the Mexican troops, 
and sixteen of them were killed and wounded, the 
remaindertaken prisoners. On the 8th and 9th days 
of May, the bloody battles of “ Palo Alto’’ and 
“Resaca de la Palma’? were fought on the left 
bank of the Rio Grande, and within the boundary 
of the United States—the American army obtain- 
ing a signal victory over the Mexican forces. On 
the llth of May, Congress recognised the exist- 
ence of the war between the republic of Mexico 
and the United States. Mr. J. said he had com- 
meneced with the assumed cause of the war by 
Mexico, and traced its steps until the first blow 
had been struck by that republic, for the purpose 
of showing how utterly groundless the charges 
were, that-had been made by his colleague, that it 
was the President’s war, &c.; but for the purpose 
of making his conclusions perfect and complete, he 
would call the attention of the House and the coun- 
try to the preamble of the law passed by Congress 
recognising the existence of the war between the 
two Governments. He then read the preamble to 
the law, as follows: 


‘* Whereas, by the act of the republic of Mexico, a state. 


eats exists between that Government and the United 
es, 

Mr. J. continued by saying that his colleague 
[Mr. Gentry] had voted for the preamble while 
acting under the solemn sanction of an oath, and 
at the same time appropriated ten millions of dol- 
Jars, and authorized the President to receive into 
the service of the United States fifty thouSand vol- 
unteers, to enable him to ‘ prosecute” the war with 
vigor and effect. The House, the country, and 

“his colleague himself, must see the glaring incon- 
sistency, the ridiculous contradiction, the inextri- 


ower by revo- | 
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| cable labyrinth in which he had involved himself 
1 in making those bold untenable charges against the 
'| President of the United States, and particularly a 
| citizen of hisown State. He (Mr. J.) thought that 
| the statement of facts connected with the Mexican 
|| war was so clear and overwhelming in their char- 
| acter as to nail the groundless charges made by his 
|| colleague against the President of the United States 
'| to the counter, as spurious coin of the baser sort. | 
| And now he would leave this portion of his sub- 
| ject. 
| But he (Mr. J.) would not be understood as ad- 
|| mitting the cause of war as assumed by Mexico 
| as being well founded or just—very far from it. 
| In April, 1836, Texas, by successful revolution, 
|| achieved her independence, and was acknowledged 
| by Santa Ana himself, who was then the Govern- 
ment de facto. ‘Texas then proceeded and organized 
n republican form of government. On the 19th of 
December, 1836, Texas, acting in her highest po- 
| litical attitude, laid down and defined the boundary 
|| of the republic of Texas as follows: 
| Beginning at the mouth of the Sabine river. and running 
west along the Gulf of Mexico, three leagues from land, to 
| the mouth of the Rio Grande; thence, up the principal 
| 


stream of said river, to its source; thence, due north, to the 
forty-second degree of north latitude; thence, along the 
boundary line as defined in the treaty between the United 
States and Spain, to the beginning.”’ 

Mr. J. said, this was the Texas he was talking 
/about, and no other; not the ancient province of | 
Spain—the cession by France of Louisiana or any | 
| of the departments or States of Mexico as deline- 

ated by any particular set of lines anterior to the 
| 19th of April, 1836. He could know of no other 
boundary at this time than the one defined by her- 
self. With that boundary her independence and || 
| sovereignty had been acknowledged by Great Brit- 

ain, Belgium, France, the United States, and even 

by Spain. It was some three years after Texas 

I achieved her independence, and had exercised all 

|, the functions pertaining to an independent nation, 
| before Spain acknowledged the independence of 
|| Mexico herself. ; 

| After Mexico, by revolution, had succeeded in 
| separating from old Spain, and after Texas had 
| succeeded by the same means in separating herself 
| from Mexico, the Government of Spain acknow!l- 
|, edged the independence of both as separate and 
| distinct nations. After this, Mexico proposed to 
| acknowledge the independence of Texas if she 
would not annex herself to the American Union. 
The republic of Texas, after achieving her inde- 
pendence with her treasury and her blood—after 
that independence was acknowledged by-many of 
the principal powers of Europe and the United 
States—after maintaining that independence and 
exercising all the functions of a separate and dis- 
tinct sovereignty for some nine years, she thinks 


| 


and her fortunes with the States of the American 
Union, their kindred and their blood; and this 
union of the two Governments, begun and con-_ 
summated as before alluded to, Mexico assumed | 
as just cause of war, and actually commenced hos- | 
tilities. 
Texas, on the 29th of December, 1845, was ad- 
mitted into the Union upon an equal footing with | 
the other States of the Confederacy; and for this | 
act of admission on the part of the Federal Gov- 


ernment, Mexico commenced the war, not upon | 
Texas particularly, but upon the Government of | 





the United States; not for the establishment of any | 
partoner boundary on this side of the Rio Grande, 
ut for the purpose of avenging a conceived wron 

inflicted upon her by the Government of the United || 
States for admitting Texas into the Union. 

Texas is now, and was when Mexico commenced 
hostilities, a member of this confederacy of States, || 
and the Government of the Union is bound to || 


to her a republican form of govern- 


* puarant 2 


ment, and protect her against invasion.’’ In pro- 
tecting Texas against invasion, the Government of 
the United States can know no boundary except 
the one laid down by Texas herself, unless a ques- 
tion of boundary should arise between the State of 
Texas and “ other Governments.”’ In that eveut, 
the Government of the United States has reserved 
to itself the right of ‘*adjustment.’’ But (Mr. J. 


said) no question of boundary had arisen between i 


the State of Texas and any other Government. 
Mexico had raised no question of boundary; Mexi- 
co had never fixed upon the Nueces as the line be- 
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tween the Governments, or any other line; hence 
the folly and futility of debating about the territory 


_ lying between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. 


Mr. J. said the attempt by his colleague and 
others to make the territory debatable on the fron- 
tier of Texas was not even plausible, and was not 
entitled to be dignified with the appellation of argu- 
ment. The United States could recognise no dif- 
ference in any one portion of Texas over another. 
Every inch of soil embraced in the entire area of 
Texas lying within the boundary he (Mr. J.) had 
before alluded to, was alike known to belong to 
that Government. It was within the sovereign 


_ limits of Texas, and that Government was bound 


to regard it as such. 

Mr. J. said, the fact of there being here and 
there a spot or section of country over which the 
sovereignty and jurisdiction of the State of Texas 
had never been exercised, did not affect her claim 
to the whole country in the slightest degree. Sup- 
pose, (said Mr. J.,) when peace is made, the peo- 
ple of Santa Fé are willing and desirous to submit 
to either the laws of the United States or the laws 
of the State of Texas, is there any one bold 
enough to say that the Federal Government can 
step in and exercise jurisdiction over the country 


| to the exclusion of the authority of the State of 
| Texas? There were cases (Mr. J. thought) illus- 
| trative of the point now under consideration; take, 


he said, any one of the old States—North Caro- 
lina: she claimed all the territory lying within 
her limits; yet there were large portions of it, now 


| Tennessee, she never did exercise jurisdiction over 


to the hour of her ceasion of the territory to the 
Federal Government. There were portions of ter- 
ritory lying in one or the other of the States of 
Tennessee or North Carolina from the organiza- 
tion of the Federal Government, till the year 1833, 
that neither of those States exercised jurisdictior 
over; yet, when the obstacle was removed, the righ 
to exercise jurisdiction was never disputed by any 
one. The obstacle alluded to was the existence 
of a powerful nation of Indians within their bor- 
ders; during the existence of this powerful tribe 
in the State of Tennessee, which was from 1796 
till 1835, the sovereignty and jurisdiction of the 
State remained in a state of sbeyendentits tribe 
exercised all the functions of a government while 


| in the State. 


There may be portions of the State of Texas, 
over which it may not be good policy, or even con- 


| venient at this time to exercise jurisdiction; but that 


does not impair her right to do so, when she ma 

deem it most expedient and proper. Mr. J. said, 
he had merely alluded to this case, to show that 
there was nothing in the argument so much relied 
on by many in the debate. He declined trespassing 


: " | further with details upon this point. 
| proper to associate or to blend her sovereignty || 


But he (Mr. J.) would now call the attention 


| of the committee to one or two other points in his 


colleague’s speech. There is one paragraph in 
that speech which condemned all the balance of it. 
Mr. J. then read as follows: 


“The President next undertook to give a history of the 
outrages of Mexico on the people of Texas, from the first 


| existence of that State to the present time; and this was 


done with a view to create the impression that these were the 


| causes of the war. But no man of sense could admit such an 


idea; it was intended for fools, and for fools only. Mr. G. 
did not controvert the position, that for these outrages we 


| had had good cause for war against Mexico long ago; and if 


the President had openly brought them before Congress, and 


| recommended war on that ground, Mr. G. did not know but 


he might have been in favor of it; but the case was other- 


| wise, and the Executive had not consulted Congress in tho 
| matter, till he was urged by imperious necessity.” 


It seemed that his colleague had misunderstood 
the message entirely. The President had not, so 


far as he (Mr. J.) could understand the message, 


attempted to make the impression upon the coun- 
try that the cases he had enumerated had been the 
cause of the warwith Mexico. The President had 
enumerated all of the many wrongs inflicted upon 
the people and Government of the United States, 
to show there Was just cause of war on the part of 
this Government, yet we had forborne to declare 


war. The President, in his me to the Con- 
gress of the United States, of May the 11th, 1846, 


says, in so many words, “that war exists b 

act of Mexico herself;”’ but he (Mr. J.) said, be- 

cause Mexico begun the war upon this Govern-- 
ment, does not prove that there was no cause of 
war on ourpart. But as Mexico continued to per- 

sist in the series of outrages committed upon this 
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Government and people, and now to consummate 
the work of wickedness and folly by an act of war, 
it was but justice to have a final settlement of all 
the difficulties existing between the two Govern- 
ments, and teach her a lesson in the school of ex- 
perience, that will be of service to her in all future 
time, 

Thus it would scem, that out of the gentleman’s 
ows mouth he stood condemned. In these few sen- 
tences the gentleman had refuted his own speech. 
He admitted the justice of the war. He recog- 
nised the truth of the position assumed by the 
President. The war was right, but the President 
had got into it wrong—that was all! Then the 
gentleman proceeded: 

“The general rule was, that it(was expedient and wise, 
when the nation was engaged ina war constitutionally made, 
that all debate about the expediency or propriety of the war 


sould cease, and that all should unite to bring it to an | 


honorable conelusion, and, when that was accomplished, 
then to hold the publie functionaries engaged in originating 
and prosecuting it toa strict responsibility. That was the 
general rule.”’ 

That was all right. The gentleman had him- 
self voted for the war—yoted for it at every step, 
and yet now, in open and most extraordinary vio- 
lation of his own rule, thus gravely set down, he 
denounced the war! He [Mr. Gentry] wanted 
to know what they were todo with the new acqul- 
sitions of territory. ‘That was, indeed, a strange 
inquiry, coming from him. It was hardly to be 
expected that that gentleman would have intro- 
duced such an element into the discussion. He 
(Mr. J.) regretted that his hour was so nearly out. 
Hie had not had time to do more than glance at the 
gross inconsistencies and erroneous and entirely 
rratuitous assertions of his colleague. He could 
have wished to allude also to the speech of the 
ventleman from Indiana, [Mr. McGaveney,] who 
desired the troops to be withdrawn; and to that of 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Root,] who de- 
claimed so feelingly about the price to be paid for 
the brave men who had perished on the field. He 
(Mr. J.) would ask, were those gentlemen willing 
that the bones of those heroic patriots should be 
exposed to the indignity of Mexican hate? Were 
they prepared to yield up their graves to Mexican 
desecration? 

Are we now prepared to adopt the position of 
the member from Indiana, [Mr. McG seers) that 
is, to withdraw our troops from the field, and our 
squadron from the Gulf, without reparation for 
the long list of wrongs inflicted by Mexico upon 
the property, the honor, and the rights of the 


American people? Are we prepared to turn our |, 


backs upon the bones and the graves of the two 
thousand patriotic spirits who fell victims to the 
disease peculiar to that climate, and take up the 
retrograde march, leaving them to sleep beneath 
the enemy’s soil, without even a stone with the 


initials of their names rudely carved, to indicate | 


to the inquiring stranger the spot that contains 
their mortal remains? Are the American people 


willme now, after having obtained such brilliant | 


triumphs and signal victories in a cause so just, to 
retrace their footsteps without ample indemnity 
for the past and full assurance of peace in the 
future? Are the American people, whose souls 


swell with animation and pride at the unfurling of | 


their country’s flag, who admire the majestic 
eagle’s flight, and love to hear his screams of tri- 
umph and bold defiance, to take so humiliating 
and degrading a position as the one proposed by 
the oppesition to thewar? Are they, while stand- 
ing in full view of the formidable heights of Mon- 
terey, of the noble deeds of daring and chivalry 


performed on the 21st, 22d, and 23d days of Sep- | 
tember, of the soil made fat with their country- | 


. . 
men’s blood, to abandon all to the advancing ty- 
rant? Is my colleague willing to surrender the 


twenty-eight gallant sons of Tennessee who fell | 


in the fierce and bloody conflict at Monterey, and 


who now repose in silence in a foreign land, as | 
trophies to a perfidious and half-civilized nation, | 
or would he rather include them within the broad, | 


protecting circle of our glorious Union, and erect 


to their name and memory a cenotaph as enduring | 


as time itself, and engrave upon its most conspicu- 
ous tablet— 


« Twice hath the sun upon their conflict set, 
And risen again, and found them grappling yet, 
While streams of carnage in noontide blaze 
Smoke up to Heaven.” 


ii the President. 
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kindred and their blood. 


just on the part of the United States? 


tleman mean to assert that I placed myself there ? 


He (Mr. J.) said, if the egis of his country || 
was not extended over them now, he trus.ed in 
God, that in our midst would rise up some cru- 
sading Peter, with a holy zeal and eloquence like 
that which characterized them in olden times, and 
inspire the people of the Union to go forward and | 
rescue from the impious tread of the marauding | 
myrmidons of Mexico, the sepulchres of their 
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THE MEXICAN WAR. | 
SPEECH OF MR. SEABORN JONES, | 


OF GEORGIA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 


Monday, December 21, 1846. | 


The Resolutions to refer the President’s Message to 
the appropriate Standing Committees, being un- | 
der consideration in Committee of the Whole— 
Mr. SEABORN JONES said: 

I regret very much, Mr. Chairman, that after 
the lapse of so many days it should have become 
necessary for me to resume the discussion which | 
had been in progress when I obtained the floor. | 
[ would have been extremely glad if that con- 
troversy were now dropped, and would willingly 
yield the floor to any gentleman who would be 
able to terminate it. But in the discharge of a 
duty which I owe, not only to myself, but to the 
Administration, it becomes necessary for me to | 
advert to some of the remarks which have been 
made by gentlemen composing the opposition, in 
regard to the course of the Administration with 
respect to the Mexican war. It has been with ex- 
treme regret that I have heard the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Winturop] represent himself 
as coming within the category in which some per- | 
sons were placed by a remark in the President’s 
message. Had that portion of the message allu- 
ded to any person or party eo nomine, I would 
not have been thus surprised. But the Presi- | 
dent made no allusion to any particular quarter. | 
It was, therefore, to say the least of it, an act 
of great imprudence on the part of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts to bring himself within 
the range of the remarks. The remarks were of | 
quite a general character. I willread them. The | 
President said: 

* The war has been represented as unjust and unnecessa- 
ry, and as one of aggression on our part upon a weak and | 
injured enemy. Such erroneous views, though entertained 
but by few, have been widely and extensively circulated, 
not Only at home, but have been spread throughout Mexico 
and the whole worid. A more effectual means could not 
have been devised to encourage the enemy and protract the 
war than to advocate and adhere to their cause, and thus 
give them ‘aid and comfort.’ ” 

By whom had this war been represented as un- 
But by 
“few.” Yet these few have taken the pains to 
circulate their opinions and denunciations exten- 
sively, not only in the United States, but also in 
Mexico. And who were they? The gentleman | 
from Massachusetts had thought proper to rank | 


| himself amongst them—he had placed himself in 


that unfortunate category. 


Mr. WINTHROP. Does the honorable gen- 


Mr. JONES. I understood him to place him- 
self in that category; and that he had declared 
his right, and that of all freemen, to express their 
opinions. 

Mr. WINTHROP. Does he declare, in the 
face of this HouSe, that he understood me to 
place myself in the predicament of attempting to 
circulate in Mexico—that’s his accusation—de- |) 
clarations of the injustice and impropriety of the | 
war? . 

Mr. JONES. 
the 

Mr. WINTHROP. The honorable gentleman 
stated that explicitly. It is utterly unfounded— 
without the shadow of truth. 

Mr. JONES. I will tell the gentleman, if he | 
will allow me, what I understood him to say; and || 
he cannot deny it with a shadow of truth. He || 
characterized the portion of the message which I |) 
have read as an attempt on the part of the Presi- | 
dent to suppress discussion, and declared that, as | 
a freeman, he should discuss freely the acts of 1 

He spoke of the nghts of free- | 





I did not single out that part of | 





L GLOBE. 


_ revolutionary fathers. 


_ whatever opinions he sees fit. 


every other gentleman on the same side 


| was indeed gratifying to fin 
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men, and those which had descended from oy, 
Where, then, did he Place 
himself ? : 


I presume that the honorable gentleman has no, 


_ taken the pains to send his speeches to Mexico, 


although he may have had 


: them circulated 
throughout the United States. 


But that is not the 


| charge. The charge is that of assailing the Ad. 


ministration as having brought on an unjust war— 
a war aggressive in its character—a war on an jy. 
jured enemy. Does the gentleman deny that he 
has assailed this war as unjust? Does he den 
that he has characterized it as aggressive? Docs 
he deny that he has called it the President’s war 
and not the war of the country? He has not only 
by these declarations, but by the whole course 
and tenor of his argument, placed himself in the 
unfortunate category of extending “ aid and com. 
fort”’ to the enemy. 

Mr. WINTHROP. Will the gentleman allow 
me a single word? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. WINTHROP. He may impute to me 
[ do not say that | 
do not think this war an unjust war—that I do not 
think this war to be an aggressive war—that | do 
not think this war to be a President’s war, and not 
a war of the country—that I do not feel all the sen- 
timents of abhorrence of this war which the Presi- 
dent has imputed to the * few,’’ but whom | 
choose to call the ‘* many,” as I believe they are 
throughout this nation. But it does so happen— 
and the honorable gentleman from Georgia should 
have known the circumstances of the case before 
he assailed me—it does so happen, and it has been 
notorious to the whole country, that the charges in 
my own district during the election which recent- 
ly terminated in my reélection, have been that 
I have refrained from denouncing this war—that 
I have refrained from expressing opinions which 
the honorable gentleman has now imputed to me— 
that I have not manifested the spirit exhibited in 
many other parts of my own Commonwealth, and 
in many other parts of the country, quite so reso- 
lutely and uncompromisingly as my constituents 
could have desired; and although there may have 
been some parenthetical passages in my speech on 
the tariff, and other speeches, which the honorable 
member may’sce fit to charge as substantiating his 


| position, yet he will be obliged to resort to a mi- 
| croscope—to all the glasses and aids which phi- 


losophy or science will put within his reach, in 


_ order to discover those passages in any speech of 


mine which will give color even to the assertions 
which he has now made. Sir, Tam the last mem- 
ber in this House, on the Whig side, who has sub- 


| jected himself to the imputation which the Presi- 


dent has seen fit to promulge; but because I may 
not have done it heretofore, let me not be misun- 
derstood. Let me not be regarded as entertaining 
a different opinion from those who have done it to 
their heart’s content, and whom the President has 
seen fit to charge in this utterly unjustifiable and 
arbitrary manner. 

Mr. JONES proceeded. Iam very much grati- 
fied at the explanation of the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts. I would be very glad if 

& pur- 
sued the same prudent course in which that gen- 
tleman gloried. Whatever might have been his 
opinions on the justice or injustice of the war, it 
that the gentleman 
refrained from giving ‘‘ aid and comfort” to the 
enemy. 

Was there any man here who could stand up in 
that House and refuse his assent to the abstract 
proposition of the President? The message says: 


«The war has been represented as unjust and unneces- 
sary, and as one of aggression on our part upon a weak and 


| injured enemy. Such erroneous views, though entertained 
| but by few, have been widely and extensively circulated, 
| not only at home, but have been spread throughout Mexico 


and the whole world. [Now, this is the abstract proposition, 
which no one will deny.] A more effectual means could 
not have been devised to encourage the enemy and protract 


| the war than to advocate and adhere to their cause, and 


thus give them ‘aid and comfort.’ ” 


Was there any man who would deny that pro- 
position? If there were any such men, all I can 
say is, that there must be either an obliquity about 
their intellect which could hardly be the object of 
admiration or envy, or else a lamentable want of 
experience in the common affairs of human life. 
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Who did not know that, even in a common fight, 


the ‘Well done—hurrah John,” of the bystanders, | 


nerved the arm of that combatant on whom it was 
pestowed? On Saturday last a paragraph caught 


my eye, Which was extracted froma New Hamp- | 


shire paper, and as it sustained the view which I 


have now advanced, I will take the liberty of read- | 


ing it: 


« Letters have been received in Mexico (Vera Cruz) that | 
President Pelk has become the object of particular dislike | 
to his fellow-citizens, through the pertinacity he has dis- | 
played in the war, sacrificing two nations by his iniquitous 

) The people in the North are said to be on the | 


-aprices. 
po of revolution, through the enormous expenses inci- 
dental to the hostilities now existing between the United 
States and Mexico. 

« Extracts of letters from the United States are published 


in the Mexican papers, in which it is represented that our | 


people, especially in the northern States, have become tho- 
roughly disgusted with the war, on account of its enormous 
expenses, amounting to half a million of dollars per diem, and 
that it had become so odious that it will be impracticable 
for our Government to raise the required number of troops ; 
that the Senate will refuse any further appropriations for 
the war; that the British Government has insisted on its 
mediation being accepted,” &c. 


Whether these ‘* extracts’? were true or false, | 
there could be no doubt of the fact that Mexico was | 
encouraged by the divisions which now appeared | 
to exist amongst the American people and in the | 
I say divisions which ap- | 


American Congress. 
peared to exist; for there was, in reality, no division 
on the war, so far as regarded its prosecution. 


When I said no division, 1 do not mean to ex- || 


cept the few who might be opposed to the appro- 
priations for the war. 
Mexico, and the world at large, that when the 


United States unfolds her banner to the breeze, | 


her sons will rash as one man to follow and de- 
fend it. 

My friend from Tennessee [Mr. Gentry] ap- 
peared to take peculiar pleasure and pride in being 
ranked in that categor 
the President applied. But he did not stand ‘‘alone 
inhis glory.”? The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Gwpines] followed, or rather led, in the same 
path. Yet the gentleman from Tennessee went 
farther than an holy else. 
ticular delight in being in that situation; and he 
used the most opprobrious terms the vocabulary 
could furnish for the purpose of expressing his dis- 
gust—his hatred—his violence of feeling against 
the President of the United States. It was for- 
tunate that the President of the United States hap- 
pened to live in the same region as that from which 
the honorable gentleman came, as that circum- 
stance, perhaps, afforded a solution of the other- 
wise almost inexplicable attack made upon him 
by the gentleman. Perhaps some private pique, 
some personal feeling engendered in the fierce con- 
ilicts of party in some of the numerous electioncer- 
ing contests in which the President had so often 
been successful, rankled in the gentleman’s bosom. 
Perhaps 

Mr. GENTRY. I desire to say, with the ut- 
most sincerity, that I never have entertained, and 
do not now entertain, the slightest feeling of per- 





sonal ill-will towards the President of the United | 


States. There never has been any occurrence 
which had a tendency to excite such a feeling. On 
the contrary, so far as our intercourse has extend- 
ed, it has been uniformly courteous and polite. It 
has been such intercourse as gentlemen holding 
opposite political opinions could entertain. With 
regard to our political contests, no personal asper- 
ity has mingled with them. My opposition to the 
President is directed against him solely in his pub- 
lic character, and not as an individual. 

Mr. JONES was happy to hear such a disclaim- 
er. 
that the coarseness and vulgarity of the gentleman’s 
remarks should have suggested the idea that some 
personal pique existed. 
_ Me. GENTRY. I beg to say, that when I seek 
instruction in elegance of language, I will not apply 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. JONES. I dare say not. The misfortune 
is, that we are too often incorrigible, and will not 
seek instruction. Yet I still hope that ‘‘ the sober 
second thought”’ of the gentleman will convince 
him that his remarks on that occasion were entirely 
too vulgar. 

Mr. GENTRY. Notat all. 

Mr. JONES. They were quite too coarse to 
come from a member of this House, if not too 
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But it would be found by || 


to which the remarks of | 


He said he took par- | 


But it was certainly not to be wondered at, || 


'| coarse to be applied to the President of the United 
States. Does the gentleman approve of the lie 

| direct from one gentleman to another? 

| Mr. GENTRY, (with much animation.) Mr. 
Chairman, I must and will correct this. [Cries of 
“*Order.’’] 

Mr. JONES. I cannot be corrected in that. It 
|| must be in the recollection of all, that he applied 
| these epithets to the President of the United States. 

Mr. GENTRY. The gentleman is in error. 

It has been supposed, even by some of my own 
| political friends, that I did apply that term to the 
president. I didenot. It is true 
| his truth and sincerity in making the declaration 
|| that this was not an aggressive war, and after 
arguing that, | concluded by saying that he had 
labored to make the people believe a lie. It was 
a Scripture quotation, and I have it here. 
what is due to myself. 

Mr. JONES. Iam glad that the gentleman has 
| at length taken back the offensive 

Mr. GENTRY. I take back nothing, sir. 
| Mr. JONES, 





some friend to tell what he did say. He certainly 
used language not proper in this House, and most 
| certainly unfit to be applied to the President of the 
United States. 
controversy on this point. 


The gentleman was 


| ment. 

Mr. GENTRY. 

| misapprehended me. 
Mr. JONES. If so,I do not stand alone. 


The gentleman has entirely 


The 


| gentleman admits that his own friends so under- | 


stood him. But I desire to be done with this sub- 
|| ject, and the interruptions which accompany it. 


|| Did he not say that the President made false asser- | 


Mr. GENTRY. Certainly. 
Mr. JONES. Did he not say that the Presi- 


| 
|| Mr. GENTRY. Certainly. 
| Mr. JONES. 
the President with a lie? 
Mr. GENTRY. I abide by what I said. 
| Mr. JONES. I ask, has not the President al- 
| 


| highest character for truth and veracity ? 

| Mr. GENTRY. I have never attacked the 
| President’s private character. It is idle for the 
| gentleman to catechise me in such a way. 


tation upon his character? 

\| Mr. GENTRY. Certainly not. 
|| tinction between the character of the man and the 
| character of the President. 
| sires to catechise me about the President’s public 
| character, I think he had better not press me. [A 


Mr. GENTRY. What insinuation? 





| in keeping with his former candid confession. 
| 
| 


] Mr. JONES. That I had better not press you 
‘| on his private character. 


‘(| Mr. GENTRY. The gentleman does not com- | 
I did not say private, I said public. || 


|| prehend me. 
|| Mr. JONES. I did not comprehend the gentle- 
'|man. I thought he said private, instead of public. 
|| At all events, I do not understand that system of 


|| lic officer. Could any man believe that James K. 
| Polk, who had maintained a pure character in a 
| political life of more than thirty years, could now 


United States, labor to make the people believe a 
‘lie? Why, the imputation—if it was not irreverent 
‘to make the comparison—was somewhat akin to 
| that which the infidel and sceptic cast upon the 
Saviour of the world, when they represent him as 
presenting in his life and conversation a spotless 
| exemplar of purity and holiness, and yet as being 
| guilty from his cradle to his grave of the greatest 
imposture ever attempted! James K. Polk, asa 
man, was pure, mpsigits and honorable; suspi- 
cion had not tainted, calumny had not blackened, 
his character, according to the testimony of his 
bitterest opponents. He stands sans 
reproche; but, as President of the Uni 








States, he 


ur et sans 
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I controverted | 
I know 


Then the gentleman ought to get | 


I will not enter into any further || 


probably led away in the heat and hurry of argu- | 


Pray, then, is not that charging | 


| ways, throughout his whole career, maintained the | 


Mr. JONES. Have you ever heard any impu- | 
I drew a dis- | 


If the gentleman de- | 


Mr. JONES. I have no apprehensions oa that | 
score; and the insinuation of the gentleman is not | 


| ethics which draws a distinction between astraight- | 
| forward, honorable, upright, and pure-minded man | 
|| in private life, and a deceitful scoundrel as a pub- | 


|| deliberately, in the character of President of the || 


Ho. or Reps. 


is a rascal and a liar! I do not understand the 
distinction. The people will not credit such state- 
ments. And the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gentry] represented the President not only guilty 
of the effort to suppress free discussion, but as 
clapping his ** padlock on the mind,’ and compel- 
ling gentlemen to vote for a war which they believed 
to be wrong. What an omnipotent President! 
He also said, that the war was originated simply 
that the President might give an answer to the 
sneering question, **Who was James K. Polk?” 
I have not heard that question asked since the pub- 
lication of his first message. The Whigs have 
become ashamed of it. In that document, the 
keenest eye of the partisan had been unable to de- 
tect a flaw. Even the irresponsible and unseru- 
pulous newspaper writers could not point out an 
error. It was said by some that Mr. boik did net 
write it. Even if that were true, where was the 
disgrace or the fault, when they all knew that the 
** Father ofshis Country” employed others to write 
his messages? But the statement was not true, 
aod they do not believe it. If Mr. Polk's hand did 
not trace the characters, his mind dictated every 
idea and every syllable the message contained. To 
his last message, the only objection urged was, that 
it stated those who denounced this war as unjust, 
were guilty of treason. For this, the President had 
been assailed with the greatest ferocity. And we 
were told, more than once, they had the right to 
assail him, and even to impeach him. Yes, sir; 
a man has the right, or rather the power, to com- 
mit murder, robbery, arson, or any other crime, 
and risk the consequence and punishment. He 
has the right, too, to commit moral treason, without 
fear of punishment by the law; but the man who 
keeps within the pale of the law is only half honest. 
If his conduct be regulated only by a servile fear 
of punishment, and not controlled by principle, he 
is only half honest. A man may encourage the 
enemies of his country by his words, and yet keep 
within the pale of the law. Yes, sir; he may com- 
mit moral treason, without fear of the halter. All 
the punishment he can be made to suffer is, the 
indignation of his contemporaries, and the execra- 
tion of posterity. 

Mr. Chairman, I will make no charge as to who 
had been guilty of this moral treason. I will not 
attempt to decide whether it be members in this 
House or out of it. I only make this remark, that 
it seemed to me very strange to hear anybody utter 
denunciations against the war, designating it as 
unholy, unjust, and oppressive in its character to- 
| wards Mexico, who voted for it. Perhaps the 

President of the United States meant those gentle- 
men who voted against the war, as he said they 
were but few. There were but few who voted 
against the war, and against furnishing the requi- 
| site supplies for carrying on the war; but I do not 
believe the President meant those people; he con- 
sidered that they acted honestly. I say so because 
I consider that those who had the boldness to act 
in accordance with their own opinions, even 
though those opinions were wrong, occupied a 
more enviable position than those who voted for 
the war, and then denounced it as unholy. In the 
former was his friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Hunson,] to be placed. He voted against the 
war and denounced it at the last session. The 
recollection of his denunciations then was still 
fresh in my mind; and we have just heard his de- 
nunciations at this session. I will pay him my 
respects presently, for the purpose of showing that 
he had committed errors in judgment: I will not 
carry them any farther. But there was an error 
| which I will notice now. The gentleman fron, 
| Tennessee had told us what the old rule was— 
would to God that the old rule had continued to be 
|| the new one!—the old rule was, that when the 
|| country was engaged in war, it was not then the 
| time to denounce the war. The Congress of the 
|, United States had determined that question, and the 
|| country was now involved in war, and hence this 
| was not the !ime to denounce it, but a time when 
_all hands should be armed, and all hearts nerved 
for the conflict. This was the doctrine which ail 
ought to hold to. I like it myself, and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts end those who agreed 
with him ought to like it. They should now ad- 
| mit that the majority voted right—that the war 
ought to be waged—and their arguments should be 

not denunciations and opposition to the Adminis- 
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ales 


i tration in carrying on the war, but the sword, the 
bayonet, and thunder from the cannon’s mouth. 
I like the feeling of Walter Scott in his beautiful 
poem—- 

“When flits this cross from man to man— 
P| Vieb Alpine’s summons to his clan— 
re Cursed be the eye that fails to heed, 
La Palsied the foot that fails to speed! 
. 
f 


| 


Wo to the wretch that fails to rear, 
At this dread sign, the ready spear!” 


: I believe that doctrine; and after the war, I am 
- willing to go with the gentleman for a strict ac- 
. ; countability on the part of the officers; but not 
- until the banners of the United States shall be 

ee floating upon the walls of Montezuma, if that be 

necessary to secure an honorable peace. Let the 
war, then, be concluded, and then call the persons 

concerned in it to an account. 
dut party influences were brought to bear upon 
this question, and party ligaments were stronger 
; than natural tes or any other ties, It was unfor- 
+ tunate that party interests had been* mingled in 
their counsels to cripple their efforts against a com- 
mon enemy. Would that those persons who were 
denouncing the war, might bathe, like leprous | 
Naiman, in the waters of patriotism, and that their 
souls might.come out pure and free from the loath- 
some disease as the souls of little children ! 
The gentleman from Tennessee, and the gentle- | 
man from Massachusetts on my right, had con- 
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tended that the western line which divided the 
United States from Mexico, or, in other words, 
which formed the boundary line between Texas 
and Mexico, was an open line. When J come to 
the argument of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
I will attend to that question, and satisfy him, if 
the bonds of party have not bowed his neck in 






ih e‘ernal servitude, on that point. There was one 
: thing which the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. | 
+} Gentry] had remarked, and which he presumed 
rt he would remember: that it was moral treason not 
ee . to denounce the act of the President in regard to | 
te the war. While I have not the power to free him 
ts from all the offences which he has committed, I | 
4 will raise my votce in clearing him from the charge 
> ° of moral treason for not denouncing everything the | 
i President had said or done on this subject, right or 
ie wrong. ‘The President was called by him an acci- | 
its dental President. Did the gentleman suppose that 
ry such accidents would ever happen in his district? 
(e's An accident! Sir, there had been no sepulchre to 
Pn pass to place him in that chair; he was raised to | 
i? oflice by the free voice of the people. He was called | 
i: to office, the gentleman said, against the will of 
is many of the leading men of the democratic party. 
: 3 Perhaps many of those leading men wanted the || 
office themselves. But there was no use in at- | 
tempting to evade the plain facts in the case. He | 


was elected by the free and unbiased will of the 
people of the United States, without any election- || 
eering for iton his part. ** But (said the gentle- 
Bey man) there was one measure in which he would go | 
: with the President, hand in hand.” And why? i 

| 

| 
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Because he knew the result would be mournful and 


Te ei disastrous to the country. 
Ae Mr. GENTRY. 1 was speaking of this war as 
Le a war of conquest. But I said that if the whole 


country joined in the war, I would go with them, | 
though with the mournful conviction that it would 
lead to most disastrous consequences. 

Mr. JONES. That was what the gentleman 
intended to say. 

Mr. GENTRY. It was what I did say. 

Mr. JONES. Iam very glad the gentleman has 
explained the matter so much to my satisfaction. 
Sometimes, in the hurry of argument, gentlemen 
say things which they do not recollect very well, 
especially if they are under the influence of excite- 
ment. [Laughter.]} 

I come now to py my particular respects to the 
rentleman from Massachusetts; and he (meaning 
Mr. Hepson) commenced his speech by telling 
us that he had in his bosom the feelings of the | 
fathers of the Revolution, and that these feelings | 
prompted him to speak freely upon all subjects 
connected with legislation, particularly the Mexi- | 
can war. Did he mean the fathers ‘and revolu- 
tionary patriots who fought at Concord, and Lex- 
ington, and Bunker Hill, where the immortal 
Warren fell, and where, ‘* mingling their blood 





Hs with the melting lava of the cannon’s mouth,” 
Lat they foreshadowed the victories of Saratoga and 

| Yorktown and the independence of their country? | 
ua? 

A 
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‘the war as an unjust and unholy rebellion. 


| reparation. 


| fess? 


said the trader, ‘I have a note of a 


The Mexican War—Mr. Seaborn Jones. 


Not one of those would have been found to utter a 


_ word against that war, nor would they have toler- 
ated such conduct in another. 


regurd to the propriety of taking up arms against 


the mother country, and perhaps a large division | 
when the Declaration of Independence was made, | 
yet those fathers would not permit the man to re- | 
main among them who was ever suspected, much | 
'less those who publicly encouraged the enemy, 


and gave him “ aid and comfort,”’ by denouncing 
The 
safety of such men required their removal from 
among the patriots of the Revolution. Summary 


punishment was inflicted on all such in all the | 


Siates. I cannot think the gentleman meant those 


fathers, and if he did, he is certainly mistaken; and 


I will not say his fathers were on the other side. 
There was one thing of which I think I have 
the right to complain, in the language used by the 
venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Hvupnson] —[laughter] —reverend, [ should have 
said. [Continued laughter.] I will ask the gen- 
tleman whether he thought that he who ministered 


' at the sacred altar—who filled the sacred desk— 
| should indulge in remarks which gentlemen in 


private circles would not indulge in but at the peril 
of receiving a challenge? Was hea follower of the 


meek and lowly Jesus, and did he permit himself || 
| to indulge in epithets with regard to the President | 


of the United States which no gentleman upon the 


| floor of this House would think of applying to | 
| another member, without expecting to be imme- 
| diately called to a personal conflict? 


In his pub- 
lished speech, which is before me, he [Mr. H. 


| charged the President of the United States with 


stating what was an absolute untruth. 
No gentleman would bear this language from 


another in the social circle, without immediately | 


demanding an explanation; and, if that were re- 
fused, recourse would be had at once to deadly 
weapons. Perhaps the gentleman intends that his 


hearers should do as he taught them, not as he | 


acts; that they should follow his precepts and not 
his example. In part of those remarks he charged 
a portion of the President’s message as ‘‘absolutely 
untrue,’? which the gentleman himself proved to 
be absolutely true. To that passage, I ask to call 
the “sober second thoughts” of the gentleman, 
and the attention of the committee. I will read it: 
It is this: 

«“ The message, Mr. Chairman, declares ‘that the existing 
war with Mexico was neither desired nor provoked by the 
United States; on the contrary, all honorable means were 
resorted to to avert it!’ This declaration [ pronounce an 
absolute untruth; and it will be the object of my remarks to 
sustain this position. I believe the President, in making 


that declaration, has made a statement which is not sup- | 


ported, but is in reality contradicted, by the facts in the ease. 
How does the President attempt to sustain this declaration? 
Why, sir, the first charge he brings against Mexico is, that 
she has committed spoliations upon our commerce, and has 
refused to make reparation.” 

The charge is an “ absolute untruth.”? And how 
does he go on to prove it? In the first place he 
said it was not magnanimous in the President to 
go behind the treaty of 1839. This is getting rid 
of the testimony in short order; the principal acts 


of spoliations were prior to the treaty of 1839. It | 


was not magnanimous to mention the spoliations, 
murders, robberies, injuries, and msults, committed by 
Mexico prior to 1839. Why? Because she then 


confessed her faults in that treaty, and promised 
And that was a part of the proof | 


What did she con- 
That she had committed spoliations at sea 
on our commerce, plundered and murdered our 


furnished by the gentleman. 


| citizens on land, and insulted our Government; 


that by that treaty she promised to make repara- 


tion; and a commission was instituted, which 


ascertained that those spoliations and robberies 
amounted to more than two millions, besides others 
they had not time to acton. Mexico was unable 
to pay according to the stipulations of that treaty, 
nt a new convention was entered into in 1843, 
by which she promised to pay the amount thus 
ascertained, in twenty instalments. And since, she 
has refused, and still refuses, to pay, as the gentle- 
man tellsus. Yet the gentleman says she has not 
refused reparation. This was like the compensa- 


L GLOBE. 


No, sir; although | 
there was a large division in the provinces with | 


| In January, 1804, Mr. Madison, Secretary 
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| money to pay with now; and I wish you to wai, 
jalitte. I'll pay it by-and-by.” Very welj» 
said the trader, ‘‘ an acknowledgment of the deb 
is equal to half payment.”’ He called the second 
time, when a similar colloquy took place; and 0) 
calling the third time, he said to the trader, * | ow, 
you nothing: I have paid you all that I owe you.” 
‘“« How so?” said the trader. ‘Did you not ac. 
| knowledge the debt the first and second time, and 
have you paid me anything since that?”’ “True” 
| rejoined the Indian, “but the first time you said 
_an acknowledgment was half pay, and surely the 
next acknowledgment was the other half.’’ (Con. 
siderable laughter.] And this was all the repara. 
tion we had received from Mexico. Twice Mexyi. 
| co admitted the debt, and twice promised pay. 
/ ment, and has not paid that debt since. And yer 
the gentleman tells us she has not refused repara. 
_tion. Well, if there were no spoliations on oy; 
/commerce, no murders or robberies, no injuries, 
no insults committed, what were the faults she 
confessed, and for what did she promise repara. 
tion? And if she has refused payment of the 
amount ascertained by the treaties of 1839 and 
1843, how has she made reparation? The gentle. 
man tells us she has paid three instalments. In. 
‘deed! This is but a small fraction of twenty, 
| Now, I will ask the gentleman, how was it that 
Mexico had committed spoliations, and robberies, 
and murders, and insulted our flag by her own 
admission, and had promised reparation, and never 
made it, as had been alleged by the President, and 
proved by the gentleman himself, that the Presi- 
dent’s statement is ‘an absolute untruth?” The 
President’s statement is absolutely true, and has 
_been proved to be so by the gentleman himself; 
‘and let the charge of unrrutH fall on whose head 
it may, it does not fall on the head of the Presi- 
dent. 
| [have not time to read other passages of the 
| speech of the honorable gentleman from Massa- 
\| deinen, (Mr. Hupson,] but I beg gentlemen to 
read it, and say if Almonte himself, or any paid 
| advocate of Mexico had been admitted upon this 
| floor, if they could have made a more apologetic, 
|, exculpatory speech to extenuate those spoliations, 
|, murders, robberies, and insults, of Mexico, than 
, has been made by that gentleman? 
| As my time is wearing away, | will now call the 
attention of the committee to the boundary which 
separates ‘l'exas from Mexico, and on which so 
| much time has been bestowed by those who have 
preceded me. It has been contended by the gen- 
tlemen from Tennessee [Mr. Gentry] and Mas- 
| sachusetts [Mr. Hupson] that the western bound- 
ary of the United States (that is, of Texas) was 
|, an open line, to be settled by negotiation with 
|, Mexico. Grant it, for argument’s sake. And we 
| had been told, by both of them, that we must not 
| look for this boundary, as it belonged either to 
| Louisiana or Texas as a province, but for the line 
|| of revolutionary Texas. Why not? There can 
be no reason for this distinction but to keep out 
'the evidence. This is really begging the ques- 
\tion. When Texas revolted from Spain, and es- 
| tablished her independence, she had a right to 
| claim the same boundary she had while a province 
of Spain. 

According to my recollection of the history of 
these United States, after the declaration and re- 
cognition of their independence, each State claimed 
the chartered limits which belonged to them as 
provinces. It was so with Virginia and Georgia, 
who ceded to the United States large territories, 

| out of which several States have been formed. And 
| why is not Texas entitled to the same rights? 

| [Let us then see what were the boundaries of 
|| Texas as a province, and of revolutionary Texas; 
and, if 1am not greatly mistaken, I shall be able 
| to satisfy the minds of those gentlemen, though I 
| have not the vanity to detiove t shall change their 
| course. 
| In November, 1803, not long after the purchase 
| of Louisiana, Mr. Monroe, in a letter, enclosed 
| documents which, he says, ** prove incontestably 
/*that the boundary of Louisiana is the Rio del 
‘ Norte to the west.” ‘ 

0 








tion the Indian made to the trader to whom he was | State, to Mr. Jefferson, says, ‘‘ that M. Lausat 


indebted. An Indian called upon a trader: ‘Sir,’ 
“ I 


know it,’’ said the Indian, * but I e¢ not the 


_ [the French commissioner who delivered the pos- 
| session of Louisiana to the United States} announ- 
ced the Rio del Norte as its true boundary.” 
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ln March, of the same year, Mr. Madison says, I} commence at the estuary or mouth of the Rio Grande, on 
«that Louisiana extended westwardly to the Rio 


3ravo, called Rio del Norte.”’ 


We are compelled to. presume that these views | 


of Mr. Madison, the Secretary of State, were in 
accordance with the views of Mr. Jefferson, the 
President of the United States. 


In 1806, Mr. Monroe says, ‘* Our title to the Del | 


‘Norte was as clear as our right to the island of 
‘New Orleans.”’ And in this he was sustained by 
the opinion of Mr. Pinkney. 


In 1818, Mr. Adams, in his letter to Don Onis, | 


says: * The claim of France always did extend 
‘westward to the Rio Bravo;’’ and ‘ well might 
‘Messrs Pinkney and Monroe write to M. Ca- 
‘yellos, in 1805, that the claim of the United States 


‘tothe boundary of the Rio Bravo was as clear as || 


‘their right to the island of New Orleans.’’ 
In 1819, this part of Louisiana, known as Tex- 


as, between the Sabine and the Rio Bravo del Norte, | 


was retroceded by the United States to Spain. 
For the establishment then of the Rio Bravo del 


Norte as the western boundary of the province of | 
Louisiana or Texas, we have the authority of Mr. | 

se 
What more is | 


Lausat, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, Mr. 
Mr. Pinkney, and Mr. Adams. 


wanting to satisfy the gentlemen from Tennessee | 
and Massachusetts as to the western boundary of |; 


the province of Texas, either as attached to the 


United States or known as a province of Old Spain, | 


and that the Rio Bravo del Norte was that boundary? 
Nothing I presume; for they had almost yielded 
that question when they disclaimed considering the 
boundary of Texas as a province of Spain, and 
desired to confine themselves to the boundary of 
revolutionary Texas. 

As I desire to gratify those gentlemen whenever 
I can consistently do so, I will now direct your at- 
tention to the western boundary of revolutionary 
‘Texas, and we shall see the proof quite as satis- 
factory. 

In 1821, Texas raised the standard of revolu- 


tion, and about the same time many other American | 


provinces of Old Spain threw off the yoke of the 
mother country; and, in 1824, the confederation 
and constitution of the Mexican United States 
were formed and established. By this confedera- 
tion and the constitution then formed, all those 
provinces (some nineteen in number) were con- 
sidered as separate, independent, and sovereign 
States, united together for the common safety and 
general welfare of the whole, as are these United 
States, and neither had any more authority or 
right to control the action of the others than has 
any one of these States. 

In this confederation Texas and Coahuila formed 
one State, known as Texas, and, except for the pur- 
pose of securing the common safety and general 
welfare of the whole, was entirel free and inde- 
pendent of the others. This confederation and con- 
stitution continued till 1834-5, when Santa Anna, 
at the head of the army, assumed the dictatorship, 
overthrew the confederation and constitution of the 
Mexican United States, drove the Congress of the 
Confederation and the Legislature of ‘Texas out of 
the halls of legislation, and established a military 
despotism. 

To this military despotism Texas refused to 
submit, and refused to acknowledge Santa Anna as 
President. In November, 1835, she formed a pro- 
visional government, and in March, 1836, by her 
delegates in Convention, proclaimed her indepen- 
dence; and this declaration was on the plains of 
San Jacinto, in the next month, sealed by the 
blood of seven hundred Mexicans and the capture 
of Santa Anna and his whole army. 

In the ensuing month, (May,) a treaty was 
entered into by President Burnet, on the part of 
Texas, and Santa Anna, President, and the Generals 
of Mexico, on behalf of Mexico, by which the 
independence of Texas was acknowledged and 
her boundaries recognised. 

Here are the 4th and 5th articles of that treaty: 


“Art. 4. That the President, Santa Anna, in hia official 
capacity, as chief of the Mexican nation, and the Generals 
Don Vincente Filisola, Don Jose Urrea, Don Joaquin Rami- 
res y Sesma, and Don Antonio Castro, as chiefs of armies, 
do solemnly acknowledge, sanction, and ratify, the full, en- 
Ure, and perfect, independence of the people of the republic 
of ‘Texas, with such boundaries as are hereafter set forth and 
agreed upon for the same. 

“Art. 5. That the following be, and the same are hereby, 
established and made the lines of demarcation between the 
two republics of Mexico and Texas, to wit: The line shall 
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the western bank thereof, and shall pursue the same bank 
| up the said river to the point where the river assumes the 
| bame of the Rio Bravo del Norte, from which point it shall 
proceed on the western bank to the headwaters or source of 
said river; it being understood that the terms Rio Grande 
and Rio Bravo del Norte apply to and designate oue and the 
Saine stream. From the source of said river, the principal 
head branch being taken to ascertain that source, a due 
north line shall be run, until it intersects the boundary line 
established and described by the treaty negotiated by and 
between the Government of Spain and the Government of 
the United States of the North, which line was subsequently 
transferred to, and in, the treaty nade between the Govern- 
ment of Mexico and that of the United States; and from that 
| point of intersection, the line shall be the same as was made 
| and established in and by the several treaties above-men- 
| tioned, to continue to the mouth or outlet of the Sabine river, 
| and from thence to the Guif of Mexico.”»—(2 Fuole’s History 
, of Texas, 314.) : 
| I will not stop here to inquire whether this treaty 
| is valid and binding on Mexico, as her President 
| was then acaptive. I will only say, her President 
was really Dictator of Mexico, and that it was 
sanctioned by her generals, who were not captives, 
_and that Mexico received and enjoyed all the benefits 
and advantages secured to her by it: the release and 
deliverance of her President, her generals, near eight 
thousand of her soldiers, with all their baggage and 
|| munitions of war. 
Whether the recognition and acknowledgment 
| of the independence of Texas be valid or not, is 
| wholly unimportant. So far as the boundaries are 
concerned, they are the same that belonged to 
Texas as a province of Spain—that belonged to 
_ her as an independent and sovereign State of the 
|| Mexican United States; and no part of which ever 
|, did belong to Mexico, either asa province of Spain 
|; or asa free and independent State. The recogni- 
|, tion of these boundaries was not the establishment 
|| of a new faet, but the admission of an old one. 
| Whether the territory east of the Rio Bravo be- 
| 
1 
i] 


longed to Texas, Coahuila, ‘Tamaulipas, or New 
Mexico, is not the question. It never did belong 
to Mexico, either as a province of Spain or as an 
independent State. 

In the attempt of Santa Anna to conquer Texas 
and reduce it to subjection under his military des- 
potism, he was defeated, conquered, and captured. 
He then relinquished all his pretensions, and Mexico 
as a State never had any. 

In 1836, in her organic law, Texas defined her 
boundary, as follows: 

“ Beginning at the mouth of the Sabine river, and running 
west along the Gulf of Mexico, three leagues from land, to 
the mouth of the Rio Grande, thence up the principal stream 
of said river to its source, thence due north to the forty- 
second degree of north latitude, thence along the boundary 
line, as defined in the treaty between the United States and 
Spain, to the beginning; and that the President be, and is 
hereby, authorized and required to open a negotiation with 
the Government of the United States of America as soon 


and define the boundary line, as agreed upon in the said 
treaty.” 


| And proceeded to lay off and define the bounda- 
ries of counties, extending even to the Rio Grande, 


ee 





| Legislature, and which are now represented on this 


| floor. 


' 
i 


in 1844, he says: 


* Before the establishment of our western boundary, the 
Sabine, as established between us and Spain by the treaty 
of 1819, all the country to the west of the lower Mississippi 
was ours.”’ 


published in the National Intelligencer, says: 


| «“ The United States acquired title to Texas extending, as 
I believe, to the Rio del Norte, by the treaty of Louisiana. 
They ceded and relinquished that title to Spain by the treaty 
of 1819, by which the Sabine was substituted for the Rio 
del Norte as our western boundary.” 

And this was after his famous Texas letter. 
In the map of Mr. Kennedy, the British consul in 

\| Mexico, published in 1841, he lays down the Rio 
del Norte throughout its entire length as the west- 
ern boundary of Texas. And the memoir of the 
Topographical Bureau says: 

“ Starting from the Gulf, the Mexicans have no actual 
possessions or fixed habitations east of the Rio del Norte, 
until we reach the mountainous barriers at the Pars.”’ 

This Passo de] Norte is, at the foot or south end 
of the mountain, which includes the valley of New 
Mexico, east of the Rio del Norte—immediate] 
above which is the valley and city of Santa Fé, and is 
nearly one thousand miles from the mouth of the 
Rio Bravo. Only above this Pass could there be 


Seaborn Jones. 


as, in his opinion, the public welfare requires it, to ascertain | 


which were represented in her Convention and | 


|| In Mr, Benton’s letter, republished in the Globe, | 


| 
| And Mr. Clay, (whose authority the Whigs will | 
| not surely dispute, ) in his letter of 17th April, 1844, | 
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any controversy about the western boundary of 

Texas. 

Thus, then, we see that the western boundary 
of Texas, as a province, extended to the Rio 
Bravo; that revolutionary Texas, when she sepa- 
rated from Spain, was entitled to the same bound- 
ary; that, as an independent member of the 
Mexican United States, she gave up none of her 
rights of territory; that she never did acknowledge 
the authority of Santa Anna, or State of Mexico; 
that Mexico, as a province or State, never had any 
right to one foot of territory within the boundary 
of Texas; that, as an independent nation, Texas 
claimed and established this boundary; and that, 
when she annexed herself to the United States, 
and became a member of this Confederacy, she 
extended the limits of the United States to the Rio 
Bravo del Norte. 

While I have shown the Rio Bravo to be the 
western boundary of Texas, and of the United 
States, | have admitted it to be an open line—and 
for what purpose? 

It will be recollected that we had not long before 
the act of annexation with Texas, been wellnigh 
involved in a war with England relative to the 
northeastern boundary, dividing Maine from the 
British provinces. Jt was contended (and with 
that doctrine I heartily concur) that the United 
States had not the right to eede one acre of terri- 
tory belonging to any State, to any foreign power. 
Part of the territory within the limits of Maine 
was claimed by England. This Maine denied, 
and maintained her right to the whole. The 
United States had not the right to relinquish it to 

England, nor even to agree on a conventional line, 
and we were upon the verge of war for the main- 
tenance of the right of Maine to territory whieh 
could not possibly be worth one tithe of the money 
the most insignificant war would have cost. 

| ‘To prevent being again placed in such a disagree- 
able dilemma, the United States determined, in the 
annexation of Texas, the right to settle that western 
boundary should belong to her; and, therefore, in 
the act of annexation required Texas to submit all 
her rights upon that subject to the decision of the 
United States. This, Texas had no hesitation in 
doing, relying on the justice of her claims, and 
that they would be sustained and defended by the 
United States. 

_ _It was, then, an open line only for the purpose 
of negotiation, and without any admission that the 
claims of Texas were not good and valid; on the 
contrary, with the express declaration in all her 
public acts, that she claimed as her right all terri- 
tory east of the Rio Bravo del Norte. 

Under these circumstance, were not the United 
States in good faith hound to protect and defend 

, that claim, and the rights of Texas, in the same 

| manner and to the same extent as she had been 

| bound to protect and defend the claim and rights 
of Maine till they were settled by the Webster 
treaty? Most assuredly. And no time was lost in 
the discharge of that sacred duty. Immediately 
after the act of annexation, Mexico was informed 
that the United States were desirous and prepared 
| to settle the boundary between them upon the 
most liberal terms. Regardless of this overture, 

the Mexican Minister withdrew from this city, 
and we were informed that Mexico considered the 
| annexation of Texas as casus bellima cause of war. 
| All her public acts, under whatever military despot 
her Government was administered, tended to con- 
firm this declaration. 

This war, it will be recollected, was not to de- 
termine the western boundary of Texas at the 
| Nueces or the Rio Bravo, or on the deserts be- 
/tween, (as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
_{Mr. Hupsow] would,) and stop at the ‘ half-way 
| house,’’ but to establish the sovereignty of Mexico 
/over all Texas, conquer the same, and fix the 
| boundary of the United States oy the Sabine river. 
| To earry on this war, troops were raised in Mex- 

ico and marched to the western bank of the Rio 
del Norte. Can any reasonable and honest man 
deny that it was the duty of the President to pro- 


place the troops of the United States where they 
could best be defended, on the eastern bank of the 
| same river? While the forces of Mexico were con- 
centrating upon her eastern frontier, preparing to 
pass the Rio Bravo, and invade Texas, for the pur- 
pose of conquering all that country, was the Presi- 


i 
| 
"|| tet’ the rights of Texas; and for that purpose, to 
| 
| 
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dent to set with his arms folded and say ‘It is an 
open line to be settled by negotiation, and I do not know 
where itis.”” The idea is too ridiculous and absurd 
to be entertained for a moment. No, sir; the 
path of duty was too plain before him. His 


course was traced in his oath of office, in charac- | 


ters so distinet and strong “that he that runs | 


may read, and a wayfaring man though a fool 
need not err therein.” 


He was bound to defend | 


and protect these United States, and the most effect- | 
ual (Lf had almost said the only) means of doing | 


so was, to place the starspangled banner on the 


exstern bank of the Rio Grande; that speaking ban- | 
ner, Which proclaimed to the foe, “ thus far shalt | 


thou come and no farther.” 


Aad here let me beg gentlemen to recollect that | 


our army was placed on the Rio Grande, far below 
the ** Passo del Norte,’ the most southern point of 


New Mexico and Santa Fé, and not in the valley | 


of New Mexico, the only part claimed by Texas 
enst of that river, about which there could be any 
reasonable controversy. Itwas placed there merely 
as a defensive measure, with strict orders to com- 
mit no act of aggression, but promptly to repel all 
Not long after the occupation of the 
left bank of the Rio Bravo by our troops, Mexico 
invaded Texas with an army some seven or eight 
thousand strong, and the war was cominenced by 
the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, 
in which the Mexicans were signally defeated and 
"The war having thus been 
commenced by the invasion of Texas by Mexico, 
our operations did not continue purely defensive, 
but for the purpose of setthng the controversy In 
the most prompt and efficient manner, it was car- 
ried into the enemy’s country. Not only were 
New Mexico and Santa Fé, and the disputed terri- 
tory, occupied, but our victorious eagles have been 
raised over the walls of Matamoros, Camargo, and 
Monterey. 

I have thus traced the course of events, and the 
conduct of the President; and it will be seen, and 
must be acknowledged, that he has not been guilty 
of any act of usurpation—has not violated the Con- 
stitution—has not been guilty of rashness, or even 
imprudence ; but that he has confined himself 
within the strict line of his duty, and done onl 
what he was imperiously required by the Consu- 
tution; and, for neglect of which, he would have 
been denounced by those same men who now 
denounce him, and “ heaped up for himself wrath 
against the day of wrath, and the condemnation”? 
of an insulted and betrayed country. Seeing, then, 
he is not only excusable, but entirely justifiable and 
guiltless, will not our Caro consent to 


such acts, 


driven across the river. 


“ 


——-—- ——= mount the rostrum in his favor, 
And strive to gain his pardon from the people ?” 


T will now ask the indulgence of the committee 
while I advert to the expenses of the war, and en- 
deavor to correct some small mistakes which have 
been, without doubt, inadvertently fallen into on this 
subject. And here | will again bring to your recol- 
lection a part of the extract from the New Hamp- 
shire paper: 

“ Extracts of betters from the United States are published 
in the Mexican papers, in which itis represented that our 
people, especially in the northern States, have become tho- 
roughly disgusted with the war on account of its enormous 
expenses, amounting to half a million of dollars per diem! 
and that ithad become so odious that it will be impracticable 
for our Government to raise the required number of troops !— 
that the Sonate will refuse any further approprintions for the 
war!—that the Briti<h Government has insisted on its me- 
diation being aceepted,” Ke., Ke. 

It is well known, and must be recollected, that 
these ‘* enormous expenses, amounting to half a mil- 
lion of dollars per diem, oriyinated in one of the 
halls of legislation within the walls of this Capitol. 
How well founded? It is only necessary to look 
at the actual expenditures, and see “ how a plain 

: 29 
tale will put down”’ this most * enormous’? mis- 
take. ' 

From the 13th May, 1846, when the declaration 
of war was passed, to the Ist July, 1847, are four 
hundred and thirteen days; which, at the rate of 
half a million of dollars per day, would amount to 
the “enormous”? sum of TWO HUNDRED AND s1x 
MILLIONS FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS ! 

By the act passed the 30th June, 1846, ** for the 
support of volunteers and other troops autho- 
rized to be employed in the prosecution of the 
war with Mexico, during the year ending the 
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BUM Of. .ccccscccecccvcceccwesccsGh lsat peae 
The estimated deficiency for this ser- 
vice, agreeably to the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, made to 
this House at the opening of the 
session, (House Doc. No. 3, page 5,) 
the further sum is required of...... 


4,793,000 


Making, together, the sum of... .... $16,750,253 
Which, instead of HALF A miLLion, will only 
amount to about $40,000 per day. I have not added 
the expense of the regular army, because that is 
not additional expense incurred by the war, and the 
estimates and expenses for it are but little more 


than on the peace establishment, and cannot, there- | 


fore, enter into an estimate of the expenses of the 
war. Instead, therefore, of half a million per day, 
we have only forty thousand dollars; and for the 
year ending on the 30th of June, 1847, less than 
SEVENTEEN MILLIONS, instead of Two HUNDRED AND 
SIX MILLIONS FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS! 
The statement with regard to this ** enormous 


expense’’ of the war, was made openly, and by || 


men in these legislative halls, and men standing 
eminently high in the country. They have been 
found to be grossly mistaken, Are they now pre- 
pared to redeem their characters, and in the same 
openand public manner come forward and acknowl- 
edge their mistakes? Justice to themselves, as 


well as to the country, requires this much from | 
them; and if they do not, those errors can no longer | 
be considered as mistakes, but must be denounced | 


as gross misreprescntalions. 


In regard to the question of slavery, which has 


been so unnecessarily, and, | must say, improperly 


dragged into this discussion by the gentleman from | 


‘Tennessee, [Mr. Gentry,] and so eagerly taken 
up by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Hupson,}| I have little to say. It is a question I 
will not discuss. It is one which should not be 
argued by the people of the slaveholding States. 
Whenever we are compelled to settle that ques- 
tion, we should consider ** the argument exhausted 
and stand to our arms.”’ 
not of policy or interest, but of vitality and exist- 
ence. It has once shaken this Confederacy from 
the centre to the cireumference, and had wol-niah 
_torn this Union asunder. It was then settled, 
rand the Union saved. 
and attempt to fasten upon the South any condi- 
tions incompatible with the compromises of the 
Missouri ditiiculty, and of the Constitution, and 


the tie that binds us together will be but as a rope | 
Of one thing, however, our brethren of | 


of sand. 
the North may rest assured: we have an abiding 


affection for the Union, but we do not value it | 


above all that we hold dear on earth—our liberty 
and the enjoyment of our property, solemnly guar- 
anteed to us by the sacred instrument that binds us 
together. ‘To protect and defend them, we will 


pledge what our fathers of the Revolution pledged | 
each to the other—our lives, our fortunes, and our | 


sacred honor. In their defence we will raily around 
the Constitution in the temple of liberty and defend 
them to the last, or, clinging to its pillars, we will 
perish in its ruins. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. T. H. BAYLY, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 23, 1846. 


The House being in Commitiee of the Whole, on 
the Resolutions proposing to refer the President’s 
Message to the several Standing Committees, 
Mr. BAYLY obtained the floor, and addressed 

the committee. He said: 

I rejoice that this debate has arisen at this early 
period of the session, 
the American people distinetly to bear upon the 
causes in which this war has origninated, and to 


It is with us a question |) 


Disturb that settlement, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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|| of the manner in which it has been conducted, eon. 
| tained in the President’s message, I had hon, d 
} 
| 


| that party clamor, here and elsewhere, would hay» 
| been silenced. But, notwithstanding, it has bee) 
renewed in this Hall. 

I desire, Mr. Chairman, as fully as the brieg 
hour allotted me will allow, to examine the Main 
|, positions which have been taken against the Ad. 
| ministration during this debate. As I understand 

the grounds of assault upon the Administration 
| they may be summed up under four heads. Fiyg;’ 

that the President has unnecessarily brought 0), 
|| this war by refusing to treat with Mexico, as jt is 
|| alleged she wanted us to do, in regard to the ques. 


} 


tion of boundary alone; and by insisting upon not 
| Separating that question from our other causes of 
_ quarrel with her. Second, that he precipitated a 
|| war by marching our army to the Rio Grande. 
| within the disputed territory. Third—and it was 
a new ground taken by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, (Mr. Davis]—that the President was ouilty 
of treason, in permitting the return of Santa Ana 
to Mexico. Lastly, that he has been guilty of 
| usurpation in the establishment of civil govern. 
ment in the territory which we have conquered. 
| I desire to reply to what has been said on each 
of these points. And first, as to the refusal of the 
| Executive to separate our other grounds of quar- 
rel with Mexico, from the question concerning the 
_boundary. To enable us to form a correct opin- 
ion upon this point, it is necessary that we should 
| inquire into the character of the wrongs which we 
have suffered at the hands of that nation, and I re- 
gret that in the short time given to me, I shall be 
unable to go but imperfectly into this part of the 
argument. lLuse a strong expression when I say 
that I lament that such is the case; but not too 
strong, for I undertake to say, that whenever our 
causes of complaint against Mexico are laid in 
their full length and breadth before the people of 
this country, and they are fully understood and ap- 
preciated, a feeling of indignation will be excited 
against those who have undertaken to make party 
|| capital out of the war against the Administration, 
such as ought to be visited only upon such unpa- 
| triotic conduct. ; 

In order to appreciate the character of the wrongs 
| which we have received at the hands of Mexico, 
| it is necessary that I should go back alittle. From 
the first dawn of Mexican independence down to 
a very late period, she has been receiving nothing 
but favors and kindness at our hands. We have 
experienced nothing in return but perfidy and in- 
gratitude. She had no sooner declared her inde- 
pendence of Spain, than the sympathy of our Gov- 
|, ernment and people was strongly manifested in 
her behalf—so strongly, indeed, that it was with 
| difficulty our neutrality could be preserved. Our 
citizens, in spite of their Government, flocked to 
her standard; and, as Mr. Webster told the Mex- 
ican Government in a late despatch of his, it was 
| in part, if not principally, by the valor of Ameri- 
| ean citizens that she had been enabled to achieve 
her independence. We were the first to invite her 
| into the family of nations. But she had no sooner 
| taKen her place there than all the sympathy, encour- 
/agement, and aid, which we had extended, were 

requited by the grossest outrages upon the rights 
| of our people. 

| With a view to attract within her borders useful 

emigrants, Mexico had scarcely declared her inde- 
_ pendence before she passed a law, by which it was 
| provided that all foreigners who came to establish 
_ themselves within her limits should be considered 
as naturalized, ‘ should they exercise any useful 
profession or industry, by which, at the end of 





‘three years, they have a = to support them- 
‘selves, and are married. hose who, with the 
‘foregoing qualifications, marry Mexicans, will 
‘acquire particular merit for the obtaining letters 
| Sof citizenship.’? By another law, all the instru- 


It will bring the minds of | ments of husbandry, machinery, and otherutensi!s 


| that are introduced by the colonists for their use, 
are allowed to be imported free of duty, ‘as also 


the manner in which it has been conducted. This } merchandise introduced by each family, to the ex- 


investigation will enable the people to form an en- 
lightened opinion in reference to the whole subject; 
and I undertake to predict that that opinion will 
include an utter condemnation of those who have 
attempted to make party capital out of it against 
‘ the Advainistration. After the very clear and sat- 


30th of June, 1847,” there was appropriated the |! isfactory exposition of the causes of this war, and 


| 
; 





i} 





tent of two thousand dollars.”’ Stimulated by the 
allurements thus held out, large numbers of for- 
| eigners, particularly from the United States, emi 
grated to that inviting country. Thus enticed into 





| the country, upon every principle, not only of in- 


| ternational law, but of natural justice, they were 
entitled to protection. But in the case of Amer- 
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ican citizens going to Mexico for the purposes of 
trade and commerce, without any intention of ex- 

patriating themselves, we did not choose to leave | 
their protection to mere comity. We entered into 
asolemn treaty to secure it. The third article of 
the treaty between the United States and Mexico, 
of April 5, 1831, provides, that ** the citizens of the 
‘two countries respectively shall have liberty freely 
‘and securely to come with their vessels and car- 
‘goes to all such places, ports, and rivers, of the 
‘ United States of America, and of the United Mex- 
‘ican States, to which other foreigners are per- | 
‘mitted to come, and to remain and reside in any | 
‘part of the said territories respectively; * * | 
‘and generally the merchants and traders of each 

‘nation shall enjoy the most complete protection 
‘and security for theircommerce.”’ Article 14th: 
“Both the contracting parties promise and en- | 
‘gage to give their special protection to the citi- 

‘zens of each other who may be in their terri- | 
‘tories,’ &e. Article 15th: “ The citizens of the | 
‘United States of America, residing in the United 

‘ Mexican States, shall enjoy in their houses, per- | 
‘sons, and property, the protection of the govern- 

‘ment, with the most perfect security and liberty 
‘of conscience.’? Thus it will be seen, that as far 
as our citizens were concerned, *‘ protection of the | 
government” and ‘ perfect security’? were guar- | 
antied to them; first, by the Jaw of nations; and | 
secondly, by a positive treaty stipulation; yet 
they had no sooner got into Mexico, and by their 
industry and skill accumulated fortune enough to 
make them an object of plunder, than the State 
authorities—not lawless citizens of the republic— 
commenced a most outrageous series of wrongs | 
upon them. 1 wish that I could refer to all these 
individual cases of outrage and wrong. There is 
scarcely one that is not marked by an atrocity at 
which scorn shudders. * 

But before | refer to the individual cases which | 
my time will allow me, permit me to say that I | 
purposely abstain from full reference to the out- | 
rages and wrongs which, as a nation, we = 

| 


i 
! 


suffered at the hands of Mexico,—outrages and 

wrongs, which it is impossible we could have sub- 

mitted to from a powerful nation without humilia- 

tion and disgrace. These are already in part, but 

not to their full extent, known to the nation. I 

shall not, therefore, go into particulars as to the | 
case of Mr. Gorostiza, as I should like to do, if I 

had time. We all know what indignation was || 
aroused throughout the country when Mr. Genet || 
(who was so popular in the country upon his first || 
arrival, that he received public addresses every- || 
where, and his travel from Charleston to the seat || 
of government was almost a triumphal procession) || 
undertook, while enjoying his diplomatic protec- |, 
tion, to abuse the Administration, and threatened || 
to publish, in the shape of an appeal to the people | 
of this country, his correspondence with its Ex- 
ecutive. At our instance, he was recalled by his 
own Government. But his conduct was propriety 
itgelf, compared with that of Mr. Gorostiza. He }| 
actually did more than the mercurial Frenchman 
threatened. Soon after he asked for his passports 
to return home, after terminating his extraordinary 
mission, his last note to the department, in which 
his reasons for taking that step were expressed, 
was published in New York, in a journal called 
“Le Courier des Etats Unis.” This document 
had never been made public by the authority of 
this Government. ‘And whilst enjoying the pro- 
tection of his diplomatic character, he published 
in Philadelphia a pamphlet defamatory of the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States, and ob- 
viously intended to injure the character of both 
for honor and good faith, in the eyes of the world; 
and copies of it were sent to most of the news- 
papers, and extracts were published from it in Le 
Courier des Etats Unis, and several other news- 
perean duplicate copies were also sent to the dip- 
omatic corps at Washington, by one of whom a |. 
copy was given to our Secretary of State, with the |. 
expression to the Secre , by the Minister, of his ] 
surprise and disgust at the grossness of such an || 
act by a retiring Minister. Ke: the good faith of || 
the United States was directly impeached, our Gov- | 
ernment called upon that of Mexico for an expla- | 
nation of its Minister’s conduct; but in place of || 
disavowing it, the Mexican Government declared || 
that Mr. Gorostiza had acted conformably with | 
what was required by the dignity and interests of ' 


} 
j 
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Mexico. If France had acted thus in the case of 
Mr. Genet, crippled as we were by our exertions 
in our then late war of Independence, and grateful 
as we were to France for the aid she had rendered 
us in it, it would undoubtedly have led to instant 
war. 

borne, 


Nor shall I stop to refer to the case of Mr. | 
Slacum, an officer of the navy of the United States, | 


a bearer of despatches from the Department of 


| State to the United States legation at Mexico, in | 
1836, who was arrested by Mexican officers, his | 
public despatches demanded, and he subjected to | 
violent, rude, and offensive treatment; or of the | 

'ease of another public messenger of the United 
States bearing despatches from our Minister, car- | 


rying with him a passport of safe-conduct from 
the Supreme Government of Mexico, verifying his 
character, who was seized by the governor of 


Perote and robbed of his despatches; or of another | 
officer who was seized and imprisoned on landing | 
Such cases were outrages | 
upon the nation, for which atonement was never 


from a national vessel. 


made. 


But still, my business at present is not with such, | 

| but rather with individual cases. 
which I shall allude is that of Dr. John Baldwin. | 

In making up my opinion in reference to his case, | 

| do not take his own statements, but the solemn || 
judicial statements of Judges Marcy and Brecken- | 

_ ridge, the two American commissioners, under the | 


Mexican commission, made to our Government, 
and to be found in Senate Doc. No. 320, 2d ses- 
sion 27th Congress. This case is a fair specimen 
of the rest, and is characterized by every species 


_ of atrocity and perfidy. A treaty is violated, out- 
rage of every sort is committed, public records are | 
falsified, perjury committed, and almost every other | 
offence comprised in the catalogue of crime. I beg | 
gentlemen to read for themselves the document to | 


which I have referred. 


. ' 

I would now refer to another, in which French- | 
men and Americans were alike concerned; and | 
before I conclude, I hope to be able to show to the | 


committee the difference in the treatment which 


they severally received at the hands of Mexico: | 
“In December, 1835,a Mexican officer of the name || 


‘of Jose Antonio Mexia, landed at Tampico with 
‘a body of men under the Mexican flag. 
‘unfortunate associates had been inveigled into 
‘accompanying him by false representations as to 
‘ their destination, and the object of the expedition. 
*‘ Among them were several foreigners, the larger 
‘number of whom were Americans. They fell 
‘into the hands of Santa Ana. The foreigners, 
‘including eighteen citizens of the United States, 


‘them were not punished. Two Frenchmen ac- 


‘companied this expedition, and were among the | 
* victims; and for this illegal and inhuman murder | 
‘ France exacted of Mexico such atonement as she | 


‘thought proper to demand. None has ever been 
‘made to the Government of the United States, or 


| § to the families of these unhappy victims of Mexi- 


The charac- || 
| ter of these wrongs were such that it was impos- 


‘can perfidy and Mexican cruelty.”” 


sible for our Government to submit to them; and 
all the arts of diplomacy were exhausted to procure 
redress. Failing in it, General Jackson, always 


sensitive to his country’s rights and honor, trans- | 
mitted to Congress the message, an extract from || 
which I have not time to read, but which has | 
been referred to in the President’s message. No | 
reparation being made, the subject was again | : ani 
a , : : ‘Mr. | March 2, 1842, to the Secretary of State, the 
| American commissioners say: 
ou what Mr. Van Buren || 


brought to the consideration of Congress by Mr. 
Van Buren. The President, in his late message, 
has already informed 
said on the subject. He has quoted also what the 
committees of the House said on it. But there is 


one report—that of Mr. Howard—to which he has | 
not referred, in which it is stated that for some of |, 


the very wrongs which we had received at the 
hands of Mexico, where subjects of France and 


England were concerned as well as American citi- | 
zens, full reparation had been made to the former; | 
| and the reason why justice was done to them when 


refused to us, was, that the Executives of France 
and England, who could threaten war if justice 
were refused, could also declare war; but that the 
Mexican people knew that our Executive could 
do nothing more than threaten! The Mexican 


Yet in the case of Mexico, it was patiently | 


The first one to | 


His | 


| to have been finally acted upon, were sus 
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people knew, from the history of our country, that 
whenever the Executive came here to ask us to 
vindicate its rights, there were always persons 
found ready to raise a clamor against this Govern- 
ment, and to put it in the wrong. Thus the 
Mexican Government reasoned, and thus they were 
led to withhold that justice to us which they were 
obliged to give to others. But the tone of the 
message was so decided—the opinions expressed 
by the committees of Congress were so decided 
also—that the Mexican Government began to fear 
that reparation could not longer be safely delayed; 
and accordingly, Mr. Martinez was dispatched os 
minister to this country, and opened a negotiation, 
which resulted in a treaty, concluded in Septem- 
ber, 1838; by the twelfth article of which, it was 
provided, that the ratification should be exchanged 
at Washington within five months of the signature, 
or sooner if possible. It was duly ratified by the 
sanction of the Senate; but the Mexican nation 
refused to ratify, under the frivolous, and, it is be- 
lieved, false pretext that the King of Prussia had 
refused to act as umpire in the differences that might 
be referred tohim. Itis manifest, if such had been 
the case, that it afforded no valid reason for refusing 
to ratify the treaty, which was one providing for 
the payment of just claims. The selection of an 
umpire could have been left to future arrangement. 
But it is not believed that the King of Prussia 
in fact refused to act as umpire; for in the treaty 
which was concluded the next year, he was again 
nominated as umpire, and acted without the slight- 
est hesitation. r 
On the 11th of April, 1839, a second treaty was 
negotiated, which provided that the ratifications 
should be exchanged in twelve months from the 
signature, or sooner, if possible. Again the Uni- 
ted States acted with promptness and good faith, 
but Mexico, pursuing her usual course, post- 
poned the exchange of her ratification to the 8th 
of April, 1840, leaving but three days of the twelve 
‘months limited by the treaty unexpired. The 
3d article of the convention provided that the board 
of commissioners constituted by it for the adjust- 
ment of the claims of our citizens, should meet in 
the city of Washington within three months after 
the exchange of its ratification, and within eighteen 
months from the time of its meeting should termi- 
nate its duties. The board had no sooner met, 
than the Mexican commissioners resorted to every 
device to delay the discharge of their duties by 
the board. The most remarkable, among many 


| obstacles interposed by the Mexican commission- 
| ers, is thus described by our commissioners: 


“The Mexican commissioners ‘held that the two Gov- 


|; ‘ernments were to be regarded as the litigant parties before 
‘ were, without trial, ordered for execution, and | 


‘inhumanly murdered, while the Mexican part of |) 


‘the board, and denied to the claimants all access to it, in 
§ person Or by their agents, and even the right to present, or 
‘transmit directly to it, any paper, document, or written 


| proofs; and they consequently objected to, and voted 


‘against, every rule or regulation that proposed to give to 
‘or recognise in the claimants the right 1.9 appear before te 
‘board, or to address any communication to it. These 
‘views the undersigned considered to be erroneous, and 
‘they believed that the adoption of them would be very 
‘prejudicial, if not entirely destructive, to the interests of 
‘the complainants.’ ”’ 


The discussion upon this and other preliminary 
questions, occupied the board until the 17th Octo- 
ber, when the American commissioners, being of 


opinion that the Mexican commissioners desired 


to defeat all action by delay, yielded, os the only 
alternative. During the whale sitting, the Mexi- 
can commissioners did everything to delay the 
business, and thus defeat just claims; and the 
board expired before half the Government «laims 
were disposed of. In their communication of 


“Tt is very certain that all the objects contemplated by 
the convention, have not been fully accomplisked. A num- 
ber of important claims, coming within the coguizance of 
the commission, bave not been adjusted. Upon whom rests 
the responsibility of this partial failure, is a question not to 
be settled by the assertion or belief of ourselves, or of ovr 
late colleagues, but by an appeal to the fucts recorded in the 
minutes of the board.”— Doc. 320, pp, 195, 196. 

To the long delay, in the first place, in determining upon 


| any mode whatever by which the business could be con- 


ducted, and then to the indirect and circuitous manner to 


‘| which the claimants were eventually obliged to resort for 
| the purpose of getti 


their papers and documents before 
the commissioners, is, in our opinion, to be ascribed, in 
some measure, the failure of the com:nission*to exaimine all 
the cases before it, and to present them to the umpire in 
season for his decision thereon. * * . * a 
Many of the cases presented to the board in sufficient time 


pended ; some of 
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them at the instance of our Mexican associates, for the pur- 
pose of getting documents from Mexico.” “ In one impor- 
tant case, the requisitions for documents were not forwarded 
by the Mexican Government, and for want of them, being 
such as we believed Mexico was bound, under the conven- 
tion, to furnish, the case was not submitted to the umpire, 
andin our Opinion could not have been, without jeoparding 
the right of the parties interested in the claim.’’ 

In reference to some particular cases, these gen- 
tlemen employ language much more emphatic and 
accusatory. They specify the case of the Topaz, 
in which, after adverting to the murder of the cap- 
tain of that vessel, and the proceedings at Anahuac 
growing out of that outrage, and expressing their 
full persuasion * that the whole proceedings at 
*‘Anahuac were designed to cover up a most bar- 
‘barous and cruel transaction,”’ they add: * The 
‘object of the undersigned in commenting upon 
‘this case, Is Hot to present its merits, but only to 
show the trae cause why it was not finally dis- 
posed of.”’ ‘if the Mexican commissioners had 
not caused action to be suspended on it for more 
than two months, and down to within one month 
of the expiration of the commission, it would 
doubtless have been finally disposed of.” ‘A 
like delay, for the same cause, took place in re- 
spect to the several claims growing out of the 
seizure of the Julius Cesar, Champion, and 
Louisiana; the condemnation of the two former, 
and the imprisonment of the persons on board 
them.’’ But for the suspension of action upon 
these cases, at the instance, and by the votes of 
the Mexican commissioners, on the allegation 
that they had been withdrawn from the cogni- 
zance of the board, they doubtless would been 
sent to the umpire in season to have received 
* his final judgment thereon.”’ 

Another instance, of a similar character, is pre- 
sented in the case of Mr. William S. Parrott, 
which the American commissioners made the 
subject of a special report, in which they fully 
demonstrate that Mexico violated the terms of the 
convention, by withholding papers which, “ by an 
‘express stipulation in the convention, that Gov- 
‘ernment had come under an obligation’’ to fur- 
nish, and by transmitting such ‘as appeared on 
‘the face of them imperfect, and, in some material 
‘points contradictory.”’ They conclude their 
observations on this case in the following terms: 
** Finally, itappears quite evident to the under- 
* signed, that the documents which were demanded 
‘and not furnished, were such as the Government 
‘of Mexico was bound, under the fourth article 
‘of the convention, to furnish; that the requisition 
‘was sent out at the earliest period at which it 
‘could have been sent; and that the want of those 
‘documents, for not furnishing which no adequate 
‘excuse has been given, is the cause why a final 
‘disposition was not made of this claim of Mr. 
* Parrott,’’ 

In this debate it has been said by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hupson,] that it was 
unfair to refer to the wrongs which Mexico has 
inflicted upon our citizens, as she had acknowl- 
edged them, and made arrangements to make rep- 
aration, which she had not done only in conse- 
quence of her inability, In this the gentleman is 
utterly mistaken, as these extracts from our pub- 
he documents will show. ‘The comment of our 
public functionaries will supersede the necessity 
of any by me. In his despatch of the 25th July, 
1843, Mr. Upshur, our Secretary of State, referring 
to one out of many of the cases not acted on, said: 


«The conduct of Mexico, as it seems to me, had made it 
the duty of the United States to insist on prompt and specific 
relief, vo far as this case [Mr. Parrott’s] is concerned. She 
has rendered herself liable to the charge of having broken 
her faith and disregarded her obligations. She has not coni- 
plied with a single stipulation of the convention of 1839, 
She has not even professed to have produced a large number, 
nearly half of the documents called for; and many of those 
which she did produce, were cither imperfect or grossly falsi- 
fied. ‘The American commissioners complained of this, but 
without redress ; and, to add to the injuries and contemptu- 
ous conduct of the Mexican commissioners, they took back 
with them, against the consent and remonstranees of the 
American commissioners and of the Secretary of State, all 
the falsified and imperfect documents which they had sub- 
mitted. All this will fully appear from the enclosed extracts 
from the proceedings of the board. It is quite evident that, 
so far as the claimant is concerned, he can have little hope 
of success before any new commission. He must necessa- 
rily rely upon the same evidence which he has heretofore 
applied for in vain; and he must make his demand on the 
same Government which has heretofore treaied the same 
demand with neglectand contempt. He can have no securi- 
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ty whatever that he will receive from a second Commission | 


a more just treatment than he received from the first. [f he 


| a party—not in interest, but in honor. 
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| the same principles which governed the former imperfect and 
| unfair consideration of it, there is no reason to hope for any- 
| thing better than a repetition of the same unjust treatment 
| which he has heretofore received. 
« And how stands our Government in relation to this mat- | 


ter? We have undertaken to see justice done to our injured 
and complaining citizens. We have demanded justice of 


the Mexican Government.+ We have entered into stipula- || 


tions with that Government, by which a fair and honorable 
adjustment of all these matters might be had. Mexico, by 
her own act, came undera new obligation. The debt which 
she owed to our citizens she guarantied by a solemn com- 
pact with our Government. On our part we have kept our 
faith; while she has broken hers ‘This has changed the 
whole character of the question. Our Government is now 
We are bound to 
redress the wrong which has been done to one of our citi- 


zens ; and this not merely by the general obligation which || 


rests upon every nation to protect and defend its own people, 
but by the additional consideration, that having undertaken 
to do this, we are committed in honor not to give back. We 
must not permit Mexico to retreat from the agreement which 


she has made with us, nor to excuse herself from the faith- | 


ful performance of it.” 


The commissioners absolutely put every judicial 


_ proceeding at defiance. When, under the stipula- | 


tions of the treaty, they were required to produce 
documents to establish claims, they produced false 


documents; and then, after breaking up the con- | 


vention, laid violent hands upon these false docu- 
ments, and carried them off against the remon- 
strances of our Secretary of State—absolutely going 


into the department and bearding our Secretary in | 
I have here what Daniel Webster || 


his own office. 
said, but it is too long to read. We have a great 
many of those claims—to the amount of many 
millions—upon that Government, but which Mex- 
ico has never even pretended to settle. And yet 
the gentleman comes here and attempts to excuse 
the conduct of Mexico. He says that she has 
acknowledged these debts—that she has not paid 
them only because of her inability. Let the gen- 


tleman and the public look to the records, and see | 
whether this advocacy of the conduct of Mexico || 


does not absolutely go to the extent of falsifying 
our public documents! I assert that it does. 
This was the character of our claims upon Mex- 
ico when our minister was sent there on a mission 
of peace to treat with her. The gentleman says 
that the Mexican Government had consented to 
eceive a commissioner to treat on the subject 
of Texas, and that it was wrong in our Govern- 


deny the truth of the remark, that the consent of | 
| ment to refuse to disconnect that question and | 
In the first place, I utterly | 


our other claims. 
the Mexican Government was confined to a com- 
mission concerning merely the question of boun- 
dary 

But before I come to that point, I desire to make 


a few other remarks in connexion with the subject | 


of these claims of our people upon the Government 
of Mexico. I have already referred in general 
terms to the difference of treatment which England 
and France have received at the hands of Mex- 
ico from that which has been submitted to by us. 


sut I desire to refer to this subject more in de- || 


tail. 

Prior to 1838, the subjects of France had suffer- 
ed at the hands of the Mexican people and Gov- 
ernment outrages and wrongs similar to those 


which had been inflicted upon the citizens of this | 
She had demanded redress through her | 
Mexico resorted to her customary arts | 


republic. 
Minister. 
and tricks of diplomacy to avoid rendering it, until 
the patience of France was exhausted, and the 
Baron Deffaudis, Minister Plenipotentiary of 
France, addressed to the Mexican Government an 


| ultimatwn, dated on board the frigate L’Hermione, 


March 2Ist, 1838, in which he detailed the wrongs 


which Frenchmen had received at the hands of | 


Mexico—none of which surpassed, and few of 
which equalled, those which had been inflicted 
upon our citizens; indeed, some of them were 
wrongs which were inflicted at the precise time 
upon Frenchmen and Americans,—and concluded 
with the following demands: 


“1st. The treasury of the republic shall deliver, prior to 
the 25th of May next, on board the French squadron which 
may then be at Vera Cruz, the sum of $600,000; the dispo- 
sition of which sam his Majesty’s Government reserves to 


itself, as well as the apportionment among those Frenchmen | 


who have suffered within the Mexican territory injuries sus- 
tained under the three heads or classes which are designated. 


This payment being made, the Mexican Government shall | 


be released from all claims by France, embraced within the 
said three classes, for causes prior to the first day of the pres- 
ent month of March. 


‘2d. ‘The credits which French citizens hold against the 


should be compelled to submit his claims de novo, and upon || Mexican Government are not comprehended within the pre- 














binds itself to interpose no future difficulties in the Way of 
the regular and prompt payment of these debts. 

“3d. General Gregorio Gomez, who ordered in Tampien 
the assassination of the two Frenchmen, Demovesent ang 
Sausieu, shall be deprived of his employment; and there 
shall be paid, as an indemnification to the two families of 
the victims, the sum of $20,000. 

; “4th. The most precise and distinct stipuletions are re. 
| quired for the future.” 
. * a 


* * * . * 


* Such are the demands which the undersigned, as already 
| indicated, is charged to address once more, and for the last 
| time, to the Mexican Government. The present note js an 

ultimatum ; aud the determin:tion of France, which it ex. 
plains, is irrevocable, to employ the very expressions of his 
excellency the President of the King’s Council. The de. 
mands contained in this ultimatum have been so repeated|y 
discussed, under every variety of form, and for so long a 
| time, between the Mexican Ministry and the French Lega. 
| tion, that the former might certainly be prepared to furnish 
a categorical answer in forty-eight hours. Nevertheless, the 
undersigned will await a reply until the 15th of April. {¢ 
(which God forbid) this reply shall contain a negative upon 
any one of the points proposed ; if even its language shall be 
ambiguous in any one particular ; if, in short, it shall be de- 
layed beyond the 15th of April, the undersigned will imme- 
diately place the further conduct of the business in the hands 
of M. Bazoche, commander of the naval forces of his Ma- 
jesty, of which a part are already on the coast of Mexico, and 
| this superior officer will proceed to execute the orders he hag 
received. If,on the contrary, (and God grant such may be the 
ease,) the answer shall be entirely atlirmative upon every 
| point, M. Bazoche will then have no part in the business, ex- 
cepting only in case the promises made by the Mexican Goy- 
ernment shall not be completely fulfilled on the 15th of May, 
In any case, however, in which this officer shall be required 
to act, from the moment that he has begun to carry out his 
| orders, the execution of them cannot be interrupted or sus- 

pended without the entire and perfect fulfilment of every 
| requirement of this ultimatuan.”’ 


Upon the receipt of this communication, the 
_Mexican Government immediately put in requi- 
sition all of its dissimulation and aries. It made 
promises and assurances without number; and by 
these means, kept the French Minister from ex- 
ecuting his threats until the following November, 
when the French squadron opened upon the castle 
of St. Juande Ulloa. It was taken, and the Mex- 
_icans compelled to pay not only the $600,000, but 
| $200,000 in addition, to defray the expenses of the 
attack, 
So much for France. Let us now see a few in- 
_ stances of the manner in which England has sought 
and obtained redress for wrongs inflicted — 
Englishmen. I quote from a pamphlet published 
by R.S. Cox, Esq., of this city, to which I am 
indebted for a part of the documents in which the 
| facts are found that I have presented to the com- 
| mittee: 


In the year 1832, outrages were committed in Tabasco, 
| in which British subjects and American citizens resident in 
Mexico were equal sufferers. They were subjected to heavy 
pecuniary losses, and to serious personal injuries and insults. 
| In the year 1833, the British Minister obtained full redress 
for the wrongs sustained by his countrymen by the energy 
with which he prosecuted his demands for reparation. In 
1846, the American sufferers, who participated in these same 
losses, are still without remuneration. This is one of the 
numerous instances in which citizens of the United States, 
merchants, captains of merchant vessels, and sailors, were 
subjected to the most cruel abuses, imprisonment, and one of 
thein actually murdered. They endured these evils in com- 
mon with other foreigners. Those who were under*the 
protection of England and France have been indemnified by 
| Mexico; but our citizens suffer without redress, and those 
who perpetrate these outrages upon them, escape with im- 
punity. The narratives of Kendall and Gregg show these 
are not insulated instances.”? 


Only one other instance will be referred to: 


“In the year 1833, General Arista, then commanding 4 
furce in opposition to the existing authorities, took about 
| one hundred thousand dollars from an English mining com- 
pany, which be applied to the payment of the troops under 
his command, The company called upon the Government 
| to indemnify it for this outrage. The demand was wae, 
| on the ground that the nation could not be justly he 
responsible for the acts of those who were not ouly acting 
without its authority, but in defiance of the constitutio’ 
| powers of the country.” 


] The British Minister in Mexico, the right hon- 
| 


orable R. Pakenham, who so ably represents his 
'| Government here at this time, rejected this excuse; 
‘and he informed the Mexican Government that 
I} they must either keep their people in order, or, in 
| the event of their committing wrongs upon others, 

unish them, or, failing to do so, make reparation 

'| With the fear of Great Britain before their eyes, 
| the reparation asked was granted! And this was 
| done simultaneously with the refusal to atone to 
Americans for similar wrongs. : 

Can a more mortifying spectacle than this be 
presented to Americans ?—that justice, systematt- 
| cally withheld from us, a sister republic, which is 
il promptly awarded to the subjects of kings! But 
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can any On ; : 
already assigned it. The Kings of England and 
France could make a war to avenge their wrongs 
without consulting any one; and Mexico knew 
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one fail to see the reason of it? I have 
| between the two countries, General Almonte was assured 


| cause of complaint between the Governments, and to culti- 


that they had a sufficient appreciation not only of | 


their honor, but of their pecuniary interest, to do 
it. She also knew that we could not make war 
without a partisan Congress being appealed to, in 
which she would find some one ready to apolo- 
ize for her. And her impunity from chastisement | 
bat prompted her to aggressions against us, which 
she would not have dared to have inflicted upon 
others. ? 

To suffer, Mr. Chairman, our citizens abroad, 
engaged in legitimate commerce, and protected by 
the laws of nations and positive treaty stipula- 
tions to suffer outrages and wrongs without re- 
dress, is not merely to inflict a wound upon our 
national honor, but also upon our commercial in- 
terests. The prosperity of England is in part | 
owing to the certain security and protection which 
she extends to her subjects in every part of the 
globe. They know that, let legitimate commerce 
take them where it may, the xgis of British pro- 
tection will extend over them. ‘hey know that, 
jet them go wherever the four winds of Heaven 
may take them, and they are secure in the pur- 
suits of their industry. The consequence is, that 
they go out like bees from the hive, and come back 
laden with the spoils of their labor. 
large commerce; and pecuniary interests combine | 
with national honor to enforce the duty upon us 
of teaching all the world that American rights are 
not to be trampled on with impunity. It is with | 
nations as with individuals: the certainty that a 
wrong will not be submitted to, is the best security | 
against its commission; and on the other hand, to 
submit tamely to one aggression, is but to invite | 
another. And yet gentlemen say we ought to 
have waived the consideration of ali our claims for 
wrongs inflicted by Mexico, and have treated with | 
her about the question of boundary alone! Gen- | 


|| me to request you, in the absence of any diplomatic agent 


| And what dispute did the Mexican Minister refer 


We havea | 


|| missioner to treat of the question growing out of 
the annexation of Texas, was an afterthought— 


| of Mr. Slidell’s arrival, he asked Mr. Black who 


| he was “the Envoy whom the Government had 
|| agreed to receive from the United States.”’ 


tlemen insist that we ought to have waived the | 


ouly real subjects for negotiation, and have con- | 
sented to treat about a preposterous one only! | 
The expression I use is not too strong. Mexico | 
dad nothing to do with Texas at the time of an 
nexation, 
never had any authority in Texas. Texas had 
been independent, and so had been acknowledged | 
to be by all the leading nations of the earth for 


near ten years. Even Mexico, in the person of || 


her chief, (Santa Ana,) had acknowledged her in- 
dependence. But gentlemen say he was in duress. | 
Be that as it may, his nation availed itself of the | 
treaty as far as it was beneficial to it; and it thus 
was precluded from repudiating it in any particu- 
lar. Butsit is presumed that Santa Ana knew 
whether he was under duress or not; and after his 
return to Mexico, he repudiated the idea that he 
was so, and said that he would have suffered death 
before, under any constraint, he would have con- 
sented to anything to which Mexico ought not to 
have submitted. Besides, subsequently, Mexico 
agreed to recognise the independence of Texas, in 
another treaty, upon condition she would bind her- 
self not to annex herself to the United States; 
a condition which was void, for Texas being in- 
dependent, had a right, without restraint, to con- 
trol her own destiny; and its only effect was to 


| not prepared to receive him; and he desired, if possible, || 
|| that he would not come to the capital, nor even disembark | 


|| doing so, as his appearance in the capital at this time might 
The present Mexican Government | 


| ment were afraid that the appearance of the envoy at this 
| time would produce a revolution against it, which might 
| terminate in its destruction.”’—Ibid., p. 18. 


demonstrate the hate of Mexico for the American || 


Union—a hate which, I am sorry, for the sake of | 
humanity, to say, was natural; for it is a part of | 
its deformity, to hate those upon whom wrongs | 
have been inflicted in return for kindness. 
_ But, sir, that Mexico had nothing to do with | 
the question of annexation, has been so frequently | 
demonstrated, that it would be inexcusable in me | 
to take up the time of the committee to prove it | 
now. And yet gentlemen, in their zeal to con- | 
demn the Atesicieration, insist that it ought to — 
have waived all of our real causes of quarrel, and 
agreed to treat about an imaginary one alone! | 
Into what will not partisanism lead us? But 1) 
deny that after the overthrow of the government 
of Herrera, the Mexican Government ever con- 
sented to receive any Minister whatever. And 
even the agreement of Herrera was not such as | 
gentlemen represent. 
The following is the language which was ad- 
dressed to the Mexican Government, by Mr. 
» our consul: 


7 


| 
} 
| 
} 


| 





| missioner, and not an envoy? The latter not only 


| it was designed by the British Government, and 


« 
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* At the time of the suspension of the diplomatic relations The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. G. Davis] 


had controverted, in his speech of a former day, 
the assertion in the Executive message that Mexi- 
co herself had never put the war upon this ground, 
Mr. B. was prepared to prove that Mexico never 
had contended that that was the cause of her 
attack upon us. She could not; the dates of her 
own documents would have estopped her from 
any such plea. He begged gentlemen not to for- 
get dates in this matter: they were very impor- 
tant. On the 12th of March, the government of 
Paredes, in a solemn official despatch, declared 
that Mexico had no alternative left her but a re- 
course to arms. That was written probably on 
the 11th; it was dated the 12th. Now, it was not 
till the Ilth, the very day before that document 
was issued, that our army took up its line of 
march from Corpus Christi. It was utterly im- 
possible that the movement could have been known 
to the Mexican Government when this despatch 
was sent. This was a very important point in 
the history of this case. And notwithstanding 
the shortness of his time and his great dislike to 
reading in the midst of a speech, he must, to 
establish it, turn to the documents in his hand, 

age 56. 

On the 16th of December, 1845, the Mexican 
Government, in the teeth of their engagement to 


of the desire felt by the President to adjust amicably every | 


vate the kindest and most friendly relations between the sis- 
ter republics. He still continues to be animated by the same 
sentiments. He desires that all existing differences should be 
terminated amicably by negotiation, and notby the sword. | 
** Actuated by these sentiments, the President has directed 


in Mexico, to ascertain from the Mexican Government 
whether they would receive an envoy from the United States, 
intrusted with full power to adjust all the questions in dispute 
between the two Governments. Should the answer be in the 
affirmative, such an envoy will be immediately despatched 
to Mexico.” 


What was the reply? The Minister, Pefia y | 
Pefia, said: 

‘“* My Government is disposed to receive the commissioner 
of the United States who may come to this capital with full | 
powers from his Government to settle’ the present dispute in | 
a peaceful, reasonable, and honorable manner.” 

What commissioner? Theone, of course, whom 
the American Government proposed to send. And 
who was he? ‘ An envoy from the United States | 
intrusted with full power to adjust aut the ques- | 
tions in dispute between the two Governments.”’ 


to? The present dispute. What was that? It) 
was one dispute, although composed of many 

items; and we have already seen that the question 

growing out of the annexation of Texas, was the || do so, and obviously because war was resolved 
most shadowy item of it. The idea that the Mexi- || upon, refused to receive our minister. Intelligence 
can Government had only agreed to receive a com- || of this was received at the Department of State on 
| the 12th of January, 1846. ‘The next day our 


e art a || army was ordered to the Rio Grande. Shortly 
when Herrera foand that his administration was |) afterwards, the Government of Herrera was over- 


in danger. If there was any doubt about this, the thrown, and that of Paredes established in its place. 
language of his Minister would remove it. In his || The President, still actuated by a desire to avoid 


interview with Mr. Black, who had informed him || war jf possible, instructed Mr. Slidell to make to 


the new Administration another overture of peace. 
| And accordingly, Mr. Slidell, on the 1st of March, 
| 1846, addressed the Secretary of State of Mexico 


/a communication, an extract from which I will 
| now read: 


“ The President of the United States entirely approves the 
course pursued by the undersigned, and the communications 
|| by him addressed to the Mexican Government. Had the 
then existing Government continued in power, az no alter- 
native would have remained, the undersigned would have 
been directed to demand his passports, the President of the 
United States would have submitted the whole case to Con- 
gress, und called upon the nation to assert its just rights, 
and avenge its injured honor. 

* The destinies of the Mexican republic, however, havin 
since been committed to other hands, the President is un- 
willing to take a course which would inevitably result in 
| war, Without making another effort to avert so great a calaim- 
| ity. He wishes, by exhausting every honorable means of 
conciliation, to demonstrate to the civilized world, that if 


Mr. Slidell was. Mr. Black replied, he supposed 


Mr. 
Pefia y Pefia said: 


“ That ought not to be; the Government did not expect 
an envoy from the United States until January, as they were 


at this time; and that I should endeavor to prevent his | 


i] 
prove destructive to the Government, and thus defeat the whole || 
affair. * You know (said he) the Opposition are calling us 1] 
traitors for entering into this arrangement with you.’ ?°—Mr. \| 
Black to Mr. Buchanan, December 18, 1845; Ho. Doe. 196, |} 
2th Oong., 1st sess., p. 17. 

Again: 

“He said that the Government itself was well disposed 
and ready to proceed in the negotiation, but that if the affair | 


was commenced now, it would endanger its existence: that | its peace shall be disturbed, the responsibility must fall upon 
the Government were preparing the thing, collecting the {| Mexico alone. He is sincerely desirous to preserve that 


opinion and consent of the departinents, which they expect- | pea : : rae : 
; y 7 ace ; but the state of quasi hostility which now exists on 
ed to have finished by Junuary, and then they would be able | the part of Mexico, is one which is incompatible with the 


Tu i i fs, a } s e - . . : 
to proceed in the affair Woh more security; that the Govern- dignity and interests of the United States; and it is for the 


Mexican Government to decide whether it shall give place 
‘to friendly negotiation, orvead to an Open rupture,” 


| Now, to this repeated overture of peace, what 
| was the wer? i must read it. Under date of 
r. C 














Is there any one who does not understand this? 
Besides, if these people were acting in good faith, 


; M | astillo y Lanzas says: 
why should they have consented to receive a com- Bates ES; y y 


“A fact such as this, [the annexation of Texas,} or, to 
speak with greater exactness, so notable an aet of usurpa- 
tion, created an imperious necessity that Mexico, for her 
own honor, should repel it with proper firmness and 7 
The Supreme Government had beforehand declared that 
would look upon such an act as a casus belli; end, as @ conse- 
quénce of this declaration, negotiation was, by its very nature, 
atcnend ; AND WAR WAS THE ONLY RECOURSE OF THE MEXI- 
CAN GOVERNMENT.” 

Now in all this there is nothing said about the 
march of our army to the Rio Grande being a 
cause of war. On the contrary, at.the time this 
was received by us, as a mark of the highest con- || despatch was written, in all probability, our army 
sideration and respect. || had not moved from Corpus Christi. Mexico 

The mere suspicion that Herrera meant to treat | declares that the protest o her minister against 
with us, caused his overthrow. Paredes came in || the annexation of Texas had, by its very nature, 
upon an oath of eternal hostility to the United || put an end to negotiation, and that “ war was the 
States. To him another overture for peaceable || only recourse of the Mexican Government.” With 
negotiation was made; and by him contemptuously these facts staring them in their faces, gentlemen 
rejected. Thus is the first ground of attack dis- | tell us it was the saarch of our army that provoked 
posed of, We have seen that the President could || the war. : : 5 
not, without the grossest dereliction of duty, have || The arm did not itself opposite to Mata- 
consented to waive, in the negotiation, all our || moros till t e 28th of March. On the 4th of April, 
claims against Mexico; and, secondly, that Mexi- before the vecnry, spiejammed could by possi- 
co, after the overthrow of Herrera, never consent- || bility have learned that our troops were there, hey 
ed to treat with us even upon those terms. \\ issued orders to their commanding general to attag 

But, in the second place, it was contended that || the American army by every means consistent with 
the war was occasioned by the orders given by || the laws of war. 3 
the Executive to"General Taylor to advance his {It was at this point the altercation between Mr. 
army to the left bank of the Rio Grande, and to || Barty and Mr. Davis occurred, which having been 
take post opposite the town of Matamoros. settled by the mediation of disinteres 


would have all the powers of the former, but other 
and higher powers; and so far from its being a 
thing to be objected to, it is always regarded as a 
matter of courtesy and respect to a nation, to send 
a Minister of the highest grade to treat with it. 
When Mr. Fox, the resident Minister at Washing- 
ton, was superseded by Lord Ashburton, in the 
negotiation of the northeastern boundary question, 
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the report of what was said on both sides is omit- 
ted. | 

Mr. B., resuming, said, the argument could not 
be answered, and he was therefore to be interrupted 
in making it; but he should not be drawn aside 
from his position. He had. said, and he repeated 
it, that the Mexican army was ordered to attack 
ours before the Mexican Government could pos- 
sibly know that our army had left its position at 
Corpus Christi—before it could possibly know it 
was opposite Matamoros. And yet we were told 
that it was our march to the Kio Grande that pro- 
duced the war. 

Mr. B. should not go into the boundary ques- 
tion, which the gentleman from Kentucky {Mr. 
Davis] had discussed so elaborately: the gentleman 
admitted that the territory on the left bank of the 
river where our army took post was in dispute: 
that was enough for Mtr, B. The gentleman said 
t was left by the resolution of annexation as an 
open question: that was enough for him. Mexico 
had refused to treat with us. She had threatened 
war. She had declared that war was the only 
alternative left to her. It was well known that 
the Administration of Herrera had been overthrown 
because he had offered, or rather because he was 
suspected of being willing, to negotiate with our 
Government, And yet, when the President had 


the absolute certainty that war would soon com- | 


mence, was he to hold back—to stand still with his 
arms folded ull the country in dispute was taken 
possession of by the enemy? Or was it not his 
duty to take possession first, if he could, and be 
ready then to act on the defensive ? 

But he could not dwell longer on this point—his 
time was rapidly escaping, and this abominable 
hour rule did not leave time to go into any point 
as he wished to do. ; 

He hastened, therefore, to notice the third ground 
of accusation: which was, that the President had 
been guilty of treason in permitting Santa Ana to 
return to Mexico. The ends had been told yes- 
terday that while the President was in the very 
act of treating with Paredes, he was secretly plot- 
ting with his deadly enemy; and that in this con- 
test between them, he had taken part with Santa 
Ana, the bloody tyrant. The President, in his 


message, had detailed the circumstances of this | 


whole case. It was, in fact, impossible for him 
to prevent Santa Ana’s return. The extent and 
the character of the Mexican coast alone made it 
impossible. Besides, how had he returned? In 
a British vessel—a British steamer—a national 
vessel, belonging to a neutral nation. How could 
he prevent it, in accordance with the law of na- 
tions? A national vessel of a neutral nation could 
not be kept out by the blockade, and it was very 


easy for Santa Ana to return in her in disguise; | 


and had the President, therefore, been ever so much 
disposed, he could not have prevented his return. 
But why should he? The gentleman said that in 
allowing Santa Ana to return, the President was 
taking part with Paredes. No; all he had done 
was to refuse to take part with Paredes. Paredes 
was the sworn enemy of the United States—Santa 
Aya was plotting to put him down. 


of our enemies, would have had the President in- 
terpose to keep one of them out of Mexico, and 


my’s country. He would have had him take part 
with Paredes, and institute measures to keep his 
Government undisturbed and in full vigor. Mr. 
B. would like to know by what rule, either of na- 


tional law or of honor, the President was bound to || seems to have been lost sight of, viz: the differ- | 


prevent intestine divisions and commotions and bit- 
ter personal feuds among the leaders of a hostile 
nation? Did not all nations, when engaged in 
war, try to foment, or, at the very least, not to pre- 


that was all that the President had done. 

But T must leave this silly point of assault, and 
hasten to the next, and that is, that the President 
has been a usurper in establishing civil govern- 
ment, or in authorizing the establishment of civil 
government, in the conquered territory. I think 
the message of the President, received yesterday, 


I am here prepared, after a full examination of the 
subject, to say shat the most learned civilian could 
not have pursued a more accurate and legal course 


Yet the gen- | 
tleman, [Mr. Davis,} in this quarrel between two | 
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/ter. I should say nothing on this point, if it were 
not for the very erroneous views which have been 


| taken in this debate of the rights and duties of a || 


| conquering nation—views which, proceeding from 
this Hall, are caleulated to produce erroneous im- 
| pressions on the public mind. The laws and prac- 
| tices of nations leave very Jittle room for doubt on 
| these points. By them the rights and duties of a 
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‘was subsequently followed by the case of Ricp 


j 


conqueror are clearly ascertained and defined. The | 


| powers of the earth have so often been called on to 
act upon them, that it could not well be otherwise. 
The tide of almost all the nations of Europe to the 


territory now possessed by them in that quarter of | 
When one | 


the globe was acquired by conquest. 
nation conquers and possesses itself of the territory 


| the rights and duties of the conquered; and while 
ils possession Continues, there is a substitution of 


the jurisdiction and authority of the one for that | 
Relative to the extent of the rights | 


| of the other. 


of property acquired by conquest, there is room | 
We acquire the rights of the | 
Let us see | 


for as litde doubt. 
| conquered nation, whatever they are. 
| what ordinarily is the extent of them: 


* The right of the State to its public property or domain | 


is absolute, and excludes that of its own subjects, as well as 
other nations. The national proprietary right, in respect to 
those things belonging to private individuals or bodies cor- 
|| porate within its territorial limits, is absolute, as far as it 


| bers of the State, it is peramount only, and forms what is 
called the eminent domain.”’-—Wheaton’s Law of Nations, 

p- 208. 

| These are the rights to which a conquering na- 
tion succeeds. Jt succeeds to rights in public real 


excludes that of other nations; but in respect to the mem- | 


property, however subject to the doctrine of “ jus | 


post liminii,’’ as well as the doctrine of * uti possi- | 


detis.”’ In respect to the rights of the State to its 
public real property or domain, the conquering na- 
| tion acquires a right which is absolute, except so 


far as it ia impaired by the * jus post liminii.”’ As | 
soon as a conquest is made, the doctrines of * jus | 
post liminii’’ and ‘* uli possidetis,”’ immediately ap- 


ply. According to the latter doctrine: 


“This treaty of peace Jeaves everything in the state in 
| Which it found it, unless there be some express stipulation 
| tothe contrary. The evisting stute of possession is maintain- 
| ed, except so far as altered hy the terms of treaty. IPf nothing 

be said about the conquered countries or places, they remain 
with the conqueror, and his title cannot afterwards be called in 


| decided unanimously by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. In this case, Sir William Seo; 
_ afterwards Lord Stowell, (a man who, in point of 
intellectual endowment, as well as mental culture 
was far superior to his brother, Lord Eldon,) de. 
livered the following judicial opinion : 


“The chief point to be considered is, whether, at the 
time this seizure was made, Helizoland formed a part of tho 
dominions of the Crown of Great Britain or not, The ison, 
it appears, had been conquered and taken possession of by Byi7’ 
ish forces, but the conquest hud not been confirmed in this 
country by « treaty of peace. It was a firm capture j 
but was still subject to a kind of latent title in the enemy’ 
by which he might have recovered it at the conclusjoy of 
the war, provided this country would have consented to it, 


Ty War, 


. . |, restitution.” * * * * “J observe thatthe grantfrom) 
| of another, the conquering nation succeeds to all | athe 


Crown to the Lord High Admiral applies to the King’s do. 
minions generally, and that there is nothing which points 
to a distinction between those parts of the King’s dominions 
over which the Crown has plenum dominium, or otherwise 
No point is more clearly settled in the courts of common 
law than that @ conquered country forms, immediately, pari of 
the King’s dominions.—( Campbell vs. Hall, Cowper's Report; 
| 208.) Inalateinstance, we know thatan island so acquired 
(Guadaloupe) was transferred to a third Power, subject, yn. 
| doubtedly, to the shadowy right of the former proprietor. }; 
| is said that a conquest of this Kind may be re-acquired, 
| flugrante bello, by the State from which it was taken ; but so 
may any other possession, though forming part of the orig;- 
nal and established dominions of the Crown of this country 
if the enemy has it in his power to make the conquest, 
The same observation is applicable to the Isle of Wight, as 
well as to Heligoland ; for the enemy has the same right to 
make a conquest of the one as of the other. It is said that 
the enemy may recover back the island of Heligoland when 
peace takes place; but it is equally true that the conqueror 
may retain itif he can; and if nothing is said about it inthe 
treaty, it remains with the possessor, whose title cannot after- 
ward be called in question. The distinction between the 
two species of territories is, in fact, rather more formal than 
real and substantial ; at Jeast I must profess my inability to 
see any distinction between them that can materially atfect 
the present question. 
“ The power of the British Government was full and com- 
_ plete: and, though the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty might not have interposed the particular authority with 
which they are invested, yet the Crown had exercised its 
authority, and the Admiralty, as the grantee of the Crown, 
would sueceed to its rights. It might have erected a court 
there for the exercise of admiralty jurisdiction; and, if it 
did not, I presume that it only refrained from doing so be- 
cause it was not thought that public convenience required 
it. The enemy certainly had no right to say that a court ot 
that kind should not be erected there. Under the circam- 


|| stances, I think there is no solid ground for the distinction 


question. During the eonuinuance of the war, the conqueror | 


in possession has only an usufructuary right; and the latent 


title of the former sovereign continues until the treaty of | 


peace, by its silent operation, or express provisions, extin- 
guishes his title forever.”’°— Wheaton L. N., p. 572. 


According to the former, that is, the ‘* jus post 


| 


| liminii,”’ the title acquired in war to real property | 
must be confirmed by a treaty of peace, or long | 


and permanent possession, before it can be con- 


‘ions; and all intermediate alienations, except to a 
neutral, would be avoided. But 


| toa state of war; and therefore a transfer to a neutral, before 
the peace, even without a judicial sentence of condemnation, 


|| and vests a lawful possession in the neutral, in the same 


(Wheaton’s Law of Nations.) 





|| his conquest to a neutral Power. 
And here I desire to call the attention of the 


| House to a distinction which, during this debate, 


|| ence of the rights which a conquering nation ac- 


sidered completely valid; for until such treaty, or | 
_ until the territory is abandoned by its original sov- | 
|| ereign, the territory is constantly liable to recon- | 
quest, upon which the original sovereign owner | 
| would be restored to the possession of his domin- | 


“ The ‘jus post liminii’ is a right which belongs exclusively | 


| manner as it quiets the title of the hostile captor himself.’’ 
thus prevent intestine feuds in the heart of our ene- | 


So even, flegrante bello, the conqueror could sell | 


, that has been taken; and, though I am by no means dis- 
| posed, at this time of day, to enlarge the bounds of the 
ancient grant from the Crown to the Lord High Admiral, 
which is now become of less consequence, yet it is the duty 
| of the Court to maintain ancient landmarks. I shall pro- 
nounce for the claim of the Admiralty, and condemn this 
ship as droits of admiralty.’’ 

This is the doctrine of the English courts, fol- 
lowed by our own, and I may add of the English 
Government too. For it is known that in all ques- 
tions concerning national rights, the English courts 
decide in harmony with the views of the Govern- 
ment, and no decision is thus made which the 
Government will not go to war to maintain. 

The only difference whatever between the rights 
of a nation in a country which it has conquered, 
even during its military possession of it, and before 
. peace, and in its original possessions, is, that in the 

former, in the case of recapture or reeession in the 
treaty of peace—unless in it it is otherwise pro- 


| vided—all intermediate acts of the conquering 
is valid, if there has been no recovery or recapture before the |) 


peace. The intervention of peace covers all detects of title, | 


sovereigns are superseded and avoided. But if in 
| the treaty of peace the territory is retained; or if, 
without any such treaty, the possession becomes 
rmanent, then they are confirmed. This is the 
aw as to real property. As to personal property, 
it is different. The title of the captor to this spe- 
cies of property is considered complete against the 
original owner after twenty-four hours, in respect 
to booty on land. The same rule was originally 
considered as applicable to captures at sea; but 


|| quires to real property, held by the State, and such | the more modern doctrine requires, in respect to 


| as has been granted to private individuals. 


acquires the eminent domain. But the utle of suc 


Ac- | them, a formal condemnation as a prize of war in 


ara | cording to the laws of nations, as modified in order to preclude the right of the original owner. 
vent, such divisions and intestine broils? And || modern times, the latter is free from confiscation || Of course I speak here of public property. Under 


| in ordinary cases, and over it the conqueror wer | modern usage, private property on land 1s respect- 


as is still held by the State passes, absolutely, to 
the conqueror, subject, however, to the “ jus post 
liminii.’ 


trines. 


| W. Scott, decided most of these principles; but 
before I proceed to quote his judgment, permit me 


The American and English judicial de- | 0 : 
cisions are entirely in accordance with these doc- |, was the Roman law; and even things which were 
: . In the case of ‘* The Foltina,” (Dodson’s || called “res sacre,’’ were not exempt from capture 
has given the quietus to that ground of complaint. | Admiralty Reports, p. 450,) that great jurist, Sir || and confiscation. And as late as 


| 


a ' | to say it has been quoted and adopted by Ju _ among the conquerors. ? 
than has the Administration with regard to this mat- || Story in the case United States vs. apie vie Seoperty on land is exempt from confiscation, with 


j 
| 
i 


| 


ed. In this there has begn a great modification of 

the law of nations, in modern times. In ancient 
| times, both the moveable and immoveable propert 
of the vanquished passed to the conqueror. Suc 


England by William of Normandy, the greater 
re of the lands were even partitioned and divided 
In modern times, private 


e conquest of 
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the exception of such as may become booty in 
special cases, when taken from the enemy in the 
feld or in besieged towns, and by military con- 
tributions levied upon the inhabitants of the hostile 
territory. , : ; : : 

But the ancient severity still continues in re- 
spect to captures made at sea. The progress of 
civilization has slowly but constantly tended to 
soften the extreme severity of the operations of 
war by land; but it still remains unrelaxed in re- 
spect to maritime warfare, in which the poms 
property of the enemy taken at sea or afloat in 
port, is indiscriminately liable to capture and con- 
fscation: ** This inequality in the operation of the 
‘Jaws of war by land and by sea, has been justified 
‘by alleging the usage of considering private prop- 
‘erty, when captured in cities taken by storm, as 
‘hooty, in the well-known fact that contributions || 
‘are levied upon territories occupied by a hostile || 
‘army, in lieu of a general confiscation of the prop- || 
‘erty belonging to the inhabitants; and that the object | 
‘of war by land being conquest, or the acquisition of 
‘territory, to be exchanged as an equivalent for other 
‘territory lost, the regard of the victor for those who are 
‘to be or who have been his subjects, naturally restrains 
‘him from the exercise of his extreme rights in this 
‘particular; whereas, the object of maritime wars 
‘is the destruction of the enemy’s commerce and 
‘navigation, the sources and sinews of his naval 
‘power; which object can only be attained by the 
‘captureand confiscation of — roperty. "— 
Wheaton’s Law of Nations. ‘This is the law appli- | 
cable to this subject; and from it the House can 
clearly see what rights we have acquired by con- 
quest. 

So much as to our rights. Let us next consider | 
what are our duties. They originate in humanity, 
and are defined by the laws of nations. The first 
of these duties is to our own citizens. It is to 
secure our conquests, purchased at the price of 
our blood, until the objects of the war are accom- 
plished—until reparation of injuries is made: in 
this case, until all the just claims of our citizens are | 

rovided for, and the expenses of the war which , 
be been forced upon us are paid. The second of. 
these duties is, to accomplish these purposes with 
as great a regard to humanity, and with as little || 
— to individuals, as possible. In obedience to | 
this duty, we are required to establish temporary | 
civil governments—or rather ‘* quasi”’ civil govern- 
ments—civil in their form and rules of proceeding, 
and military in their origin; established to protect 
the rights of persons and property of the van- | 
quished during the military occupancy of the || 
country. The right, nay the duty, to establish | 
such government, involves the right to determine 
upon its form. What it shall be is purely a mat- | 
ter of expediency and convenience. Upon princi- 
ple, it would seem that it ought to be assimilated | 
as near as possible to the forms of the conquering || 
nation. As in all wars by land, the acquisition of || 
territory is looked to as probable, the sooner the | 
people are introduced to the form of government || 
under which they are in future to live, the better. || 
And the vanquished have no right to complain, | 
but rather to be grateful when the form adopted is | 
not worse than the one superseded. And even | 
when it is worse, they must submit to it as the | 
fortune of war. Of course, complaints for the } 
others in the first case are purely gratuitous. 
And it is something worse, when, as in this case, 


| 





| 
persons enjoying the benefit of free institutions, | 


complain that they are extended to others, in | 
place of irregular and revolutionary establishments | 
scarcely deserving the names of systems or insti- | 
tutions at all. This is the law as laid down by || 
elementary writers, and it is strictly in accordance | 
with the practice of nations; and among them, of | 
ourown, When we took Upper Canada, in the || 
late war, General Harrison issued his proclama- || 
on under the instructions of President Madison, || 
who was so profoundly versed in international || 
law, in which, it is true, he continued all civil offi- | 
cers in the exercise of their functions, but required | 
of them an oath of fidelity to the United States. 
No one will dispute that all these officers held | 
their office and derived their authority from the | 
United States; and General Harrison’s proclama- | 
tion was nothing more than a wholesale appoint- 
ment of them. This was done from convenience. 
But the same power which authorized him to ap- 
Point these persons, would have authorized him 


| 











|‘ be faithfully executed.”’ 


| end.” 
| any irregularity in all this. 


\| ferent individuals. 


The Mexican War—Mr. Ficklin. 
to appoint any others; and whom he should 
appoint was purely a matter of expediency and 
convenience. Suppose any of these officers had 
refused to take the oath of fidelity and serve? Can 
any one doubt that the commanding general might 
and would have appointed others? The civil officers 
whom he appointed by wholesale, in the way we 
have seen, were the inferior officers, as will appear 
from the proclamation itself; for it speaks of ** the 
officer’? who is to administer the Government as 
to be appointed by the commanding general. | 
have never heard of any complaint of this procla- 
mation. Even amid all the mad and unpatriotic 
opposition to Mr. Madison's administration—even 


' when then, as now, impeachment was threatened 
| from Massachusetts—I never heard of this procla- 


mation being produced as justifying it. 
been left for these days. 


That has 
Again: when the British 


forces took possession of Michigan, Colonel Proc- | 


tor established a civil government there, and pro- 
claimed himself governor. The second article of 
his regulations of a civil government was in these 
words: “2d. The civil executive powers shall be 
‘exercised by a civil governor. The civil gover- 


| §nor shall appoint to all civil offices which are or 


* shall be vacant, and shall take care that the laws 


says: ** The undersigned will act as civil governor 
for the time being;” and signs himself Henry 
Proctor, Colonel. When the enemy were driven 
from the territory, General Harrison found it ne- 
eessary to proclaim ‘that all appointments and 


In the sixth article he | 


commissions derived from British officers are at an | 


Now, I have never heard that there was 


has been raised against the Administration for 


, having authorized no more, as the facts laid before 
/us on yesterday will show. 
| that although it was proper to establish civil gov- | 


But it is contended 


ernments in the territories for the protection of the 
rights of persons and property of the inhabitants 


|| pending the war, yet that the authority to do it is 


vested in Congress and not in the President. No 


one has contended, nor does the President claim ' 


to have authorized those acts in virtue of his func- 
tion as the civil executive. What he has done 
he did as the commander-in-chief. Although the 
offices of president and commander-in-chief are 
held by the same person, the offices themselves are 


chief, the duties which the law of nations impose; 


| distinct—as much so as if they were held by dif- | 
In establishing these civil gov- | 
/ernments he has but executed, as commander-in- | 


the obligation of which, upon all our public func- | 


tionaries and citizens, is recognised by the Consti- 
the power to punish offences against them. 


question in subordination to Congress. The Con- 
stitution vests it with the 
concerning captures on land or water;”’ “ to make 
rules for the government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces,”’ and also confers upon it exelu- 


” 


_o **to make rules | 
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clearly laid down by his colleague, [Mr. Seppon.] 
As commander-in-chief he had done no more than 
the law of nations fully authorized him to do. The 
Constitution conferred on Congress the power **to 
make rules concerning captures on land or water,” 
and also **to make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces;’’ and it 
recognised by implication the obligation of the 
laws of nations, for it empowered Congress to 
punish the infraction of those laws. Congress 
might legislate upon the subject, but the obligation 
of the law of nations was binding tll actually su- 
perseded by special legislation. It was the duty 
of the President to execute those laws; he must 
do it; he was sworn to do it; and he would be 
liable to impeachment if he did not. 
{Here Mr. Bayiy’s hour expired.]} 





THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


SPEECH OF MR.O. B. FICKLIN, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or Represenratives, 
January 9, 1847. 
The Bill to raise for a limited time an additional 


Military Force being under consideration in the 

Committee of the Whole— 

Mr. FICKLIN addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Cuarrman: From day to day | have been 
pained to listen to the speeches, and mark the un- 


| ceasing efforts of our Whig friends, by which ws? 
Yet a great clamor || 1 


seek to make political capital out of the war wit 

Mexico. Itis not sufficient to have the war con- 
ducted by generals of their own party, (as are 
those highest in command in Mexico,) but there 
is a settled purpose to disgrace the President b 

charging him with causing the war, and wit 

prosecuting it without any kind of energy or abili- 
ty, while their generals in the field are lauded to 
the skies. The plan is this: to place all the blame 
on Mr. Polk, and give all the eredit to their gen- 
erals, two at least of whom—General Scott and 


General Taylor—are in training as candidates for 
the next Presidency. 


Deeply is it to be regretted that generals in the 
army should, at the same time, be candidates for 
the reatinane the two positions do not very well 
harmonize with each other. Now, these questions 
should not be discussed prematurely; neither the 


| President or those in command should be put upon 


their trial ti the war is over. But if gentlemen 


| are determined to force the issue upon us, and to 


sively the power of making all laws which shall be | 


necessary and proper to carry into effect the granted 
powers. 
either before a declaration of war, at the time of 
the declaration, or at any time afterwards, if it 
distrusts the wisdom or prudence of the comman- 


der-in-chief, to prescribe the forms of civil gov- | 
ernment in the event of conquests by our arms, |) witl 1 : ¢ 
|| ing responsibility; but instead of doing so, the like- 
it may make any other regujations pertaining to || 


which shall be established by our commanders; or 


war which it may see fit. 


_ tution itself in the clause conferring upon Congress || 
It is | 
| true the President must exercise the functions in | 


persist in their efforts to overwhelm the President 
with undeserved ‘reproaches, they must be met. 
3efore any capital can be made that is worth 
having, the Whigs must get themselves into line, 
and be either for the war or against the war, for the 
United States or for Mexico. At present they are 
divided into three distinct factions: one division 
takes bold and patriotic ground for the war and the 
necessary measures to carry it on; another fac- 


| tion takes the ground of the Hartford Convention 


And it has undoubtedly the authority, | 


Federalists in the war of 1812, by opposing ahe 
war and all the measures to carry it on; and the 
third faction takes both sides, and pert 8 to steer 
| between wind and water, by voting for the war and 
speaking against it “They roost with the chickens 
and gobble with the turkeys,”’ in the hope of avoid- 


lihood is, that a double share of it will rest upon 
them. . This is charged to be an unjust war by those 


But if they declare war, or recognise its exist- | opuosee to it, butits justice and necessity have been 


ence without any such legislation, I beg and inquire || a 
if they do not thereby require the commander-in- | 
chief to follow and obey the usages of civilized | 


nations? By the very act of declaring or recog- 
nising the existence of war, you impliedly require 
this of him. And so our Supreme Court has de- 
cided. In the case of Talbot vs. Seeman, Chief 
Justice Marshall holds this language: 

‘ Congress authorize general hostilities, and in such 
case the onerad 108 of rth will apply: or partial hostili- 
ties, when the laws of war, so far as they are applicable, 
will be in force.» —Talhot vs. Seeman, 1 Cranch. 

The authority conferred on the President, by a 
state of war, is not upon him as the civil execu- 
tive of the United States, but as commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy of the United States. 
Mr. B. fully agreed with the doctrine so ably and 





undantly established. Mexico has repeatedly 
insulted our flag and seized our vessels in her ports, 
imprisoned our citizens engaged in lawful com- 
merce, violated her treaty stipulations with us, mal- 
treated our Minister, Mr. Shannon, and refused to 
receive and ise Mr. Slidell as our Minister; 
she failed to pay the just debts due our citizens, and 
finally, declared war and attacked our troops on 
what we claim to be American soil. More than 
this: she has for years been a quarrelsome and 
| jealous neighbor, affiliating, combining, and in- 
triguing with any and all other nations who would 
i enter into her schemes against our commerce and 
our national prosperity. The cup of insult has 
long since been filled to overflowing, and it is high 
time that the accounts were settled and the books 
balanced. 
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The honorable gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Cares B. Suiru] speaks of the gross and palpa- 
ble injustice done to the volunteers by keeping them 
jnactive on the Rio Grande, where about fifteen 
hundred have sickened and died; and he seeks to 
attach blame to the President on that account. He 
cannot reprobate more strongly than I do, the in- 
human conduct practised by those in authority 
toward the volunteers. Brave, gallant, and chiv- 
alrous young men, with high hopes of distinction 
and renown, have been kept in the pestilential 
marshes and burning sun of the Rio Grande, until 
disease and death have fastened upon their vitals, 


and they will be left to sleep upon the banks of 


that turbid stream “ unknelled, uncoflined, and un- 
known.’’ ‘To fall in battle, with the proud con- 
sciousness of having done your duty to your coun- 
try, robs death of many of its terrors; but to find 
the ‘* form prisoned in the icy fetters of disease,”’ 
far, far from icindred and from home, stung with 
the conviction of wrongs from superior officers, 
growing out of indifference to the health and life 
of the volunteer, leaves the volunteer but little con- 
solation in that last trying hour of his existence. 
Dut, sir, who is responsible? That is the question. 
lf it be the President’s fault, let him bear it; if Gen- 
eral Taylor’s, let him bear it. ‘The responsibility 
ix w fearful one, rest where it may. 1 must give 
an extract from the speech of my friend from Geor- 
gia, |Mr. Toomas,] as reported in the Intelligencer, 
where hesmakes the charge direct that the blame is 
upon the President and not with General ‘Taylor, 
in regard to the operations of our army in Mexico. 
J le buys: 

* We have victories without advantages, and it is not the 
fault of our gallagt general in the field.” 

“He nas done all that could be done with the means in 
his power. After the battles of the &th and 9th of May the 
Mexican army eseaped, because we had no means of fol- 
jowing up our victories,”’ 

“Th: enewy had fall leisure to fortify himself in his 
strongholds, and, after the lapse of near five months, our 
generals were again able to advance upon the enemy with 
fa insufficient foree, and defeat him, and again lose th 
fruits of victory by an inability to pursue the enemy after 
the eapture of Monterey. ‘That place capitulated on the 
2uh of September. Our Government, always brave in 
words, and energetic in giving empty orders, terminated 
tie armistice; but the army is unable, for want of mere 
transportation and munitions of war, to advance upon 
Potosi, where the Mexican general, whom the President 
furnished tie enemy, has made a stand, and from our infor 
meition, ie ready to fight us. The President has, all this 
time, had ample power to furnish men and munitions to 
our generals. [fhe had sent the fifty thousand men we 
authorized in May last, the country would have reaped som 
sibstantial advantages from the treasure and blood which 
she has expended ; but, as it is, we are as far from conquer 
ing a peace as we were the day we started tn this unfortu 
nate war. When the President determined to cross the Rio 
Grande, he should have done it with an adequate force to 
produce decisive results. With the Government in the 
hands of our present rulers, we are constantly liable to have 
the nation disgraced in the midst Of its victories.” 

The first complaint that we heard from General 
Taylor, started while the volunteers were yet arm- 
ing, and before they had all reached the Rio Grande, 
and it is this: that the Government was sending 
him too many troops—crowding upon him more 
than he wanted. But his friends take the opposite 
ground, and declare that he has not sufficient force. 
Vhus you see that the President cannot stop the 
complaints of those who are determined to find 
fault with him. 

For my part, [ had thought.that the General in 
command had the disposal of the troops, after they 
were mustered into service and placed under his 
charge, and | still think so. Fighting in a foreien 
country, far removed from the seat of Government, 

. oy } . ° 
every luitade must necessarily have been given to 

> ys "T* 2a» . *) 0 . ° 
General Taylor, and the responsibility isupon him. 
There is abundant evidence that General Taylor 
was certainly a great favorite with the President at 
the commencement of this war. He not only bre- 
vetted him, but appointed him major general; and 
it is hardly probable that he would have him su- 
perseded by General Scott, if there is not some 
evidence of his seeking to make this a war for the 
Presidency, or evincing a want of capacity to con- 
duct a war on 80 extensive a plan, or disobeying 
orders, or doing something wrong in regard to the 
war, Complaints have been made against General 
yr . . z - . 
Taylor for not perenne the enemy and taking a 
large number of prisoners before the Mexicans 
crossed the Rio Grande, after the battle of the 9th 
of May last; for keeping some ten thousand vol- 
unteers, during the sickly season, along the Rio 
: . ; ; 

Grande; for fighting the battle at Monterey with 
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six thousand men, when, according to the report of 


General Jones, he had 18,332 soldiers under his 
command, exclusive of the 2,660 under the sepa- 
rate command of General Wool, and the 3,992 
under the separate command of General Kearny. 


Deduct from this number the 1,743 troops who | 


were en route for Mexico, and it still leaves him 
16,589; deduct the 1,500 who have died of disease, 
(three times the number killed in war,) and he had 
over 15,000 left. Make a still further allowance 
for the sick and disabled, and it leaves a large 
number of volunteers who were not permitted to 
share in the honors of battle. His battering train, 


too, one of the finest in the world, with one thou- | 


sand cartridges to each forty-two-pounder, was not 
taken with him to the siege of Monterey. This 
cannot be for want of teams; for the Government, 


I am informed, has sent twelve hundred wagons to | 


Mexico, and mules without number. Where all 
these mules and wagons were, I do not know. The 


terms of the capitulation at Monterey are not sat- | 
isfactory, and have received severe strictures; be- | 
cause it is said that in thirty minutes, or at most | 
in a very short time, an unconditional surrender | 
It seems that these | 


could have been coerced. 
things are understood in camp, and that an officer 
of the army has written a sort of semi-official letter, 
which is published in the New Orleans Picayune 


of the 27th ultimo, and fully endorsed by that pa- 


per, (whether under the eye of General Taylor or 
not, | cannot tell,) defending his course, and ver 
modestly and courteously attaching the blame to 


others. Now, it cannot be expected that the Presi- | 
dent will consent to be made the ‘ scape-goat”’ for || 
the sins and blunders of our generals in Mexico; | 
and, therefore, when a thing of that sort is attempt- | 
ed, it is important to see that the saddle is put on | 
I will here give you an extract | 


the right horse. 

from that letter: 
“‘ Monrerey, Mexico, December 9, 1846. 

“In writing of the operations of the campaign, I beg that 

T may not be classed among the ‘scribblers from the army,’ 

who write only to trumpet forth their own fame and that of 

their corps—doing justice to none, injustice to many, and 


blinding the people as to the operations of the army. * *-* | 
* Suppose General Wool, with his force and enormous | 


supply of transportation and subsistence, had been concen- 


trated on General Taylor, would the latter have marched on | 


Monterey with ouly six thousund men, not having more than 


| enough transportation to earry subsistenee for that number, 


and having to leave behind him his battery train on that 
aecount? : 7 ® > y ” » 

* Had not the Chihuahua expedition heen planned, and 
had the force and supplies of that army been promptly con- 
centrated on General Taylor, we would have been hefore 
Monterey eight weeks sooner, when it might have been 
taken without firing a gun.’ 


Again, the same writer says: 

« Our force must be increased, the necessary subordination 
of military operations to the measure of supplies must be 
better considered, and the plans of campaign must be in strict 
accordance with military science. Then will our general in 
the field show to the world that he is not the man to win a 
batule and lose its advuntages.”? 

This writer, (who seems to speak ex cathedra, is 
the advocate and defender of General Taylor, and 
who, for ought I know, may be one of his aids,) 
admits, thatif the General had been possessed of 
General Wool’s “‘force and enormous supply of 
transportation and subsistence,’’ he would not have 


-appeared before Monterey with but six thousand 


men. Why, then, did he leave behind more than 
half the force under his command, taking with him 
but few volunteers? Is it not for the reason that 


he had not confidence in them? 


Again, ile writer says that with General Wool’s 
force, they could have been before Monterey eight 
weeks sooner, and have taken it without brine a 
gun. General Wool’s force was a separate com- 
mand, and known to be so. General Taylor ad- 
anced finally to Monterey without it; and why 
could he not have done the same thing eight weeks 
sooner, so as to have taken the city without firing 


/agun? 


The writer seeks to justify General Taylor’s 


_ capitulation, on the score of scareity of provisions; 


| but if an unconditional surrender could have been 


coerced in a very short time, (and it is said that it 
_ could have been compelled in thirty minutes, ) there 
was no need to have given the Mexicans the terms 


granted to them. 
The closing sentence of the letter shows how 
forcibly the mind of its author is impressed with 


| the fact, that while General Taylor, aided by un- 


flinching soldiers and officers, has won “ battles,”’ 
he has lost the ** advantages” of them. The letter 
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is an ingenious one, artfully, ably, and plausibly 
a and studied, for the purpose of atiaching 
lame to those who planned the campaign and 
_ of relieving General Taylor from the responsibilit, 
of any blunder he may have made. Y 
I would not, if I could, pluck a single laure} from 
the brow of General Taylor, but, on the con: 
most grat:fying would it be if I should hear that j;, 
storming Vera Cruz or San Luis Potosi he hag 
eclipsed the victories of Palo Alto, Resaca de la 
Palma, and of Monterey; but at the same time th 
halo of glory which encircles his name shail not 
deter me fiom reviewing the treatment of our 
volunteers on the Rio Grande, many of whom were 
_my constituents and friends. Nor can it prevent 
me from speaking out, when I think that an effort 
| is being made to give him undeserved praise, anq 
shield him from deserved responsibility, for the 
purpose of breaking down the Administration, 
_ Brave, firm, and unyielding, I have every cong. 
dence in General Taylor, so far as mere fighting js 
concerned. " 
This war is bound to be prosecuted to an hop. 
orable peace. Let no one on this floor or elsewhere 
be frightened from his ‘* propriety”’ in support of 
it, by the high-sounding denunciations of the few 
who are willing to assume the fearful responsi- 
| bility of voting against the necessary supplies to 
carry iton. They are like the boy that whistles 
by a graveyard in the night, to drown his fears, 
| Mr. Clay, who commands more of the conf- 
dence, devotion, and veneration, of the Whig party 
than any—yes, than all—the statesmen now living, 
| is, out and out, in favor of the war. I give an 
extract from a speech delivered by him in New 
Orleans, on the 22d of last month, at a mecting of 
the New England Society of that city. He says: 
“T have been sent to the retirement of private life, in 
| which I acquiesce with pleasure, as it gives me an opportu. 
| nity of recruiting my health, and for my own petsonal im- 
provement. But, although leading a life of retirement, I am 
not altogether unobservant of the proceedings relating to the 
| condition, welfare, and prosperity, of our country; and when 
I saw around me to-night General Brook and other old 
friends, I felt half inclined to ask for some little nook or 
corner in the army, in which I might serve, in avenging the 
wrongs to my country. [Applause.] I have thought that! 
|; might yet be able to capture or to slay a Mexican. [Ap- 
| plause.] I shall not be able to do so, however, this year; 
| but hope that snecess will still erown our gallant arms, and 
| the war terminate in an honorable peace.”’ 
| It is refreshing, after the studied efforts of some 
|| on this floor to put their country in the wrong and 
|| Mexico in the right on this issue, to hear one so 
|| distinguished as Mr. Clay speak as becomes an 
| American citizen. He is for the war; he was for 
the war of 1812, in the front rank; and his friends 
| willstand by him, the threats of the * peace party” 
|| to the contrary notwithstanding. The storm raised 
| against this war is but the gentle breeze of the 
| evening, Saree with the tornado gotten up in 
| New England against the warof 1812. The pulpit, 
| the legislative halls, and town meetings, resounded 
|| with denunciations of the Democratic party. All 
|, were vehement, from the ale-house politician to the 
| ae at the altar, in their invectives against Mr. 
| i 


rary, 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


'| Madison, as the war President. The F'ederalisis 
|| of that day tried to force their Government to 
|; sue for peace, by defeating its efforts to borrow 
money to conduct the war, and they enlisted the 
Boston banks in their vile plots. [I will give, to 

| show the tone and temper of the times, a few ex- 
| tracts from the ‘Olive Branch,’’ published by 
| Matthew Carey. The Massachusetts Senate de- 
| clared that “the war was founded in falsehood, 
| ‘declared without necessity, and its real object 
| * was extent of territory by unjust conquests, and 


| to aid the late tyrant of Europe in his view of 





‘ aggrandisement.”’ 
The Boston Gazette of April 14, 1814, says: 


“It is very grateful to find that the universal sentiment 8 
that any man who lends his money to the Government, * 
the present time, will forfeit all claim to common honesty 
and common courtesy among all true friends to the coun- 
try.” 

<< But, secondly, Federalists will not lend money, because 
they will never get it again.” 

«Let no man who wishes to continue the war by active 
means, by vote, or lending money, dare to prostrate him- 
self at the altar on the fast day; for they are actually % 
much in the war, as the soldier who thrusts the 
bayonet; and the judgment of God will await them.” 


Next, I willread a few extracts from the sermons 
of three pious divines of the Massachusetts stamp, 
whose conscienees were so tender as to compe 
them to take sides with Great Britain, and against 


| 
| 
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their own country. First, let us see what the Rev. 
j.8. J. Gardiner felt it his duty to say to his flock 
at Trinity Church, in Boston, July 23, 1812, on a 
day of public fast. He tells them: 


«[t is a war unexampled in the history of the world; 
wantonly proclaimed on the most frivolous and groundless | 

retences, againsta nation from whose friendship we might | 
derive the most signal advantages, and from whose hostility 
we have reason to dread the most tremendous losses.” | 

« So far from their being British partisans in thiscountry, || 
iris difficult to find an individual candid enough to do that || 
pation common justice.” | 

« Every provocation has been offered to Great Britain on 
our part, and our resentment has risen in proportion as she 
has shown a conciliating spirit.’’ 

« What consequence is it to youif they be repealed or not, 
jfyou are sold to Napoleon, as you have reason to believe, 
py the slaves who have abused your confidence ! !”° 

“« Let no considerations whatever, my brethren, deter you | 
at all times, and in all places, from execrating the present | 
war. Itis a war unjust, foolish, and ruinous. It is unjust, | 
peeause Great Britain has offered us every concession short | 
of what she conceives would be her ruin.” 


We now call up the Rev. David Osgood, pastor 
of the church in Medford, and see how far he was || 
conscience-smitten on this subject. The next 
Lord’s Day after war was declared, he said: 


“Jf, at the command of weak or wicked rulers, they un- 
dertake an unjust war, each man who volunteers his ser- 
viees in such a cause, or loans his money for its support, or 
by his conversation, his writings, or any other mode of intlu- 
ence, encourages its prosecution, that man is an accomplice 
in the wickedness, loads his conscience with the blackest || 
cries, brings the guilt of blood upon his soul, and, in the || 
sight of God and his law, is a murderer.’ 


We will next hear the pious ejaculations of the 
Rev. Elijah Parish. April 8, 1813, he says: 


“Let every man who sanctions this war by his suffrage 
or influence, remember that he is laboring to cover himself || 
and lis country with blood. The bloodof the slain willery || 
from the ground against him.’ | 


j 
| 


The next item in this connexion is the blue || 
lights, about which so much has been said, to stig- | 
matize effectually and in all time those concerned |! 
in getting them up. At page 287 * Military and || 
Naval Letters,’’ the following may be found: 


Extract of a letter from Oommodore Stephen Decatur to the | 
Secretury of the Navy. } 
‘New Lonpon, December 20, 1813. 
“Some few nights since, the weather promised an oppor- | 
tunity for this squadron to get to sea, and it was said on | 
shore that we intended to make the attempt. In the course | 
of the evening two blue lights were burnt on both the points | 
atthe harbor’s mouth as signals to the enemy; and there is | 
nota doubt but that they have, by signals and otherwise, | 
instantaneous information of our movements. Great but 
unsuceessful exertions have been made to detect those who | 
conmunicate with,the enemy by signal. The editor of the 
New London Gazette, to alarm them, and in a hope to pre- || 
vent the repetition of these signals, stated in thatnewspaper || 
that they had been observed, and ventured to denounce || 
those who had made them in animated and indignant terms. || 
The consequence is, that he has incurred the express cen- || 
sure of some of his neighbors. Notwithstanding these sig- | | 
nals have been repeated and have been seen by twenty per- | 
sons at least in this squadron, there are men in New London || 
who have the hardihood to affect to disbelieve it, and the 
effroutery to avow their disbelief. I have the honor to be, &c. 


“STEPHEN DECATUR. 
“Hon. Wittram Jones, Secretary of the Navy.’’ 


The Hartford Convention was part of the ma- 
chinery necessary to carry out the treasonable pur- 
poses of this self-styled ‘* peace party.” 

The English language is too barren, and fails of | 
terms of execration sufficiently strong, to charac- | 
terize, as it should be done, the conduct of men || 
who, under the hypocritical profession of morality || 
and religion, were willing to jeopard the integrity || 
of the Union, for the miserably selfish purpose of || 
placing themselves in power. 1} 

All are aware of the heavy judgment which was || 
visited upon these men; the mark of Cain was | 
iene upon their foreheads, so that they might be } 

nown everywhere; and I read these few extracts, | 
and many more might be furnished, as a timely | 


| 


warning to all not to be found taking part against | 
their country in time of war. } 
There is, so far as they have yet ventured to go, i} 
« remarkable similarity between the denunciations | 
of Mr. Madison then, and President Polk now; and || 
how, as then, the hot-bed of the Opposition is in | 
ton, Massachusetts, and some other of the New 
ngland States. So just, so popular, and so patri- | 
olic, was the present war, when the bill providing for || 
its prosecution passed, that but fourteen members 
of this House voted against it, and the leaders of | 
that memorable band were from Massachusetts. li 


Massachusetts has not as yet let her clergy loose || sion ever to get rid of them. We are admonished, || remain. 


(that I have heard of) on this war: the pulpit has || 


hot been desecrated with political sermons against |i 


| so that he threatens to have the. President im- 
| peached for his conduct in regard to it. Now 


| his proposition. 


| besiege members of Congress for recommenda- 
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the country. In this the clerzy have mended their 
manners, and I trust their religion also. 

In order to make this matter perfectly plain, so 
that no one need mistake it, the great northern 
statesman, [Mr. Wesster,] who, asa young man, | 
was a most determined opponent of the last war, 
and voted against supplies for the army, is now, 
as a matured and ripened politician, equally zealous 
in his hostility to the Mexican war; so much 


while we are looking with some anxiety for the 
Webster articles of impeachment to be presented 
to this House, we begin to fear that the project has | 
been abandoned. 

Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, liad in his | 
day the patriotic hardihood to file articles of im- | 
peachment against Mr. Jefferson, and on the final | 
vote he stood ‘solitary and alone’’ in support of | 
Cannot some one now be found | 
who is sufficiently patriotic to present a similar 


| proposition in regard to President Polk ? 


I hope that General Scott, possessing more ex- 
perience in regard to military operations on a large 
scale, though not more stern and unyielding cour- 
age than General Taylor, may be able to close the | 
war by spring, and that we may then draw an in- 
demnity line, and hold California and the northern 
provinces, until Mexico shall consent to treat and | 
render us ample justice. To effect this end, I am | 
willing to vote the amount of men and money | 


|| necessary, and am further‘willing to embrace the | 
| entire free list within the provisions of the tariff of 


| 1846. 


Iam opposed to the bill now under considera- 


| tion, because I think it radically and essentially 


wrong. 

In the first place, it will not accomplish the ob- 
ject in view, which is, a fierce and speedy prosecu- 
tion of the war to its final close. In the second | 
place, it abandons the volunteer service, in which 
the men elect their own officers. This is sought 
to be done because a few of the regular officers | 
complain that the volunteer officers are not suf- 
ficiently submissive to them. I am _ not willing 
to lend my aid to this morbid inclination which 
exists with the officers in the regular army, to | 
disparage and proscribe volunteers. In the third | 
place, we have too many officers already, and 
this bill provides to increase the number, which I | 
cannot consent to do. At all events I shall first | 


| make the effort to substitute volunteers. 


Can the ten regiments be raised in time for this || 
war, if ever so much desired ? 

‘The question is answered by the report of Adju- 
tant General Jones, who says that ive thousand 
nine hundred and forty-five men have been inlisted 
from the Ist of October, 1845, to the 1st of October, |, 
1846, a period of twélve months; and at this rate || 
itavould require nearly two years to obtain the | 
requisite number of men. 

The plan of conducting this war with volunteers | 
was adopted by the act of the 13th of May last. | 
It has worked well; it is a favorite measure with 
me, and I see no reason to changeit. Under this 
bill ten thousand men—a force equal to the regular | 
army now in the field—is proposed to be brought | 
into service, to be officered by the President, and | 
not by their own voluntary selection of officers. | 

The hangers on about this city, and within | 


qualified to hold any kind of an office, civil or 
military, but also that they have something ap- 
a to a vested right in them. Pass this || 


reach of it, not only think themselves eminently | 
| 
| 
ill, and the hungry expectant, the systematic || 
| 


office-seeker, and the gentleman loafer, would first |; 


tions, and then belabor the President for an ap- | 
pointment in the army, and it would require iron | 
nerves, indeed, to refuse them. 

’ For myself, I cannot consent to withhold from our | 
fellow-citizens who engage in this war, the vital and | 





cherished privilege of electing the officers who are | 


to command them in the perilous hour of battle. | 
Should every effort in favor of volunteers fail, | 
then, and not till then, can I be induced to vote for | 
lars. 
One section of the bill provides for the appoint- || 
ment of additiona] majors, and there is no vi- || 





in the most forcible manner, to make as little in- 


crease as possible of officers in the regular army. 
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The remark made by Mr. Jefferson, in regard to 
Federal judges, (another class of life officers, ) “that 
few die and none ever resign,” is strictly applicable 
to officers in the regular army. According to the 
report of Adjutant General Jones to the Secretary 
of War, (which, I presume, is the most authentic 
authority on the subject,) we have in actual ser- 
vice now two regiments of dragoons, consisting of 
1,283 men; four regiments of artillery, consisting 
of 2,706 men; eight regiments of infantry, con- 
sisting of 2,898 men; one rifle regiment of 665 men; 
one company of engineer soldiers, 71; recruits en 
route 762—making, in all, 8,385 regulars in field 
service in Mexice. By making the calculation, it 
will be seen that the regiments of artillery average 
676; the eight regiments of infantry average 362 
to the regiment; hence there is nearly double the 
number of officers to each thousand of infantry that 
there is to each thousand of artillery, and the artil- 
lery regiments want nearly one-third more of men 
to make them full, while the regiments of infantry 
are not half full, giving therefore a suite of officers 
to one-third of a company of men, a mere corpo- 
ral’s guard; and yet we are called upon to provide 
for the appointment of more officers. 

There are, I know, a great many officers hang- 
ing upon the Government, who are superannuated 
and wholly unfit for service; when they cannot 
serve, let the younger ones take their places. 

I will now give, from the official report of Gen- 
eral Jones, some extracts relative to those officers 
who should be in Mexico, but are not, from un- 
fitness for service: 

List of the twelve field officers of the four regiments of artille- 
ry on duty, and those who, from age or other disabilily, are 
disqualified for field service. 

COLONELS. 

1. James Bunkhead, 2d artillery, commanding at New 
York, the only field officer on the seabourd from Maine to 
New York, and who must continue in the discharge of his 
present important duties, 

2. J. B. Walbach, 4th artillery, in command at Fort Mon- 
roe, and where his services are required ; disqualified, from 
age, for active field service. 

3. J. B. Crane, \st artillery, (now member of a court of 


inquiry at Fort Monroe—previously on six months’ leave, 
for the bencfit of his health ;) not physically able to take the 


|| field for aetive service. 


4. William Gates, 34 artillery, commanding at the Charles. 
ton station, whose services are required on the seaboard. 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS. 


1. 4. C. W. Fanning, 2d artillery, on the recruiting ser- 
vice; physically disqualified from taking the field. 

2 B. K. Pierce, 1st artillery, commanding on the Pensa- 
cola station; state of his health not allowing bim to take 
the field ; he has tried it very recently. 

3. M. M. Payne, 4th artillery, absent; disabled by wounds 
received in the battle of Resaca de la Palma. 

4. F. S. Belton, 3d artillery, commanding on the Balti- 
more station, where his services are now required. 


MAJORS. 


1. John Erving, 2d artillery, just returned from the army 
in Mexico, not being able to do field duty. < ‘ 

2. Levi Whiting, 1st artillery, commanding in Florida, 
where his services are indispensable; relieve from follow- 
ing bis regiment into the field in consequence of ill health. 

3. W. L. Mc Olintock, 3d artillery, cannot walk ; could not 
when he was promoted in June, 1843; and will probably 
never be able to do a day’s duty. : E : 

4. John L. Gardner, 4th artillery, serving with his regi- 


Remarks. 


[t will be seen, from the foregoing, that of the twelve field 
ofticers of artillery, only one, and he the junior major, is 
with the army in Mexico, where there are four battalions of 
artillery—two consisting of six companies each, and two of 
five; in all twenty-two companies. With these battalions 
General Taylor ought to have the services of not less than 
six field officers of artillery, more especially when the nature 
of the campaign, the latitude, and climate, are considered ; 
but there is only one other field officer, and he the junior 
lieutenant colonel, who can, sometime cp = be 
ordered to join the army in Mexico. It will be seen, 
that of the twelve field officers of artillery, eight are consid- 
ered unable to take the field by reason of age, wounds, or 
other disabilities. 


| ment in Mexico. 





, and those who, from 


List of field officers of infantry on es dal oareee 


age or other 'y, are disquali 
COLONELS. 


1. H. Brady, 2d infantry, (brevet brigadier general,) com- 
manding 4th military de riment on the u per lakes, where 
his services are required, and too old for field service in the 
South. 

2. M. Arbuckle, 7th infantry, (brevet brigadier genera!,) 
commanding in the Cherokee country, Arkansas, where his 


| services are indispensable. 


3. G. M. Brooke, 5th infantry, (brevet brigadier general,) 
commanding the western division, St. Louis, where he must 


. J. B. Many, 3) infantry, on Jeave for many years, being 
disqualified for duty by reason of age and infirmity. 


5. W. J. Worth, 8th infantry, (brevet brigadier general,y 
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commanding a brigade of the army in Mexico; not avail- 
able for duty asa field officer. 
6. W. Davenport, Ist infantry, on duty west of the Missix- 


sippi; services not needed with General Taylor’s army, the , 
prs 5 y; 


battalion of his regiment being commanded by the licuten- 
ant colonel. 


7. Wiliam Whistler, 4th infantry, in arrest; under trial. 
%. Vacancy, the oticer to be promoted must join his regi- 
ment, the 6th infantry, in the Cherokee country, Arkansas. 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS. 

1. Newman 8. Clarke, 8th infuntry, entitled to promotion, 
which will tuke him from the army under General Taylor. 

2. Jumes S. McIntosh, Sth intautry, absent; disabled by 
wounds received at Resaca de la Palma. 

3. John Garland, 4th infantry, commanding a brigade of 
the army in Mexico, his regiment being comumand.d by a 
captain. 


4. Bennet Riley, 2d infantry, en route for the army in 
Mexico, 


5. Gustavus Loomis, 6th infantry, commanding his regi 
ment in the Cherokee country. 

th. B.A. Aiteheock, 34 infantry, absent, sick ; disease con- 
tracted with the army in Texas. 

i. Heary Wilson, let infantry, commanding the battalion 
of four companies of bis regiment serving with General 
Taylor's army. 

&. Greenleaf Dearborn, 7th infantry, on six months’ leave 
for the benefit of his health; not now able, trom impaired 


constitution, to perform field duty, nor is it likely he will 
be soon. 


MAJORS. 

1. Waddy V. Oobbs, 4th infantry, cannot walk or ride, and 
has pot performed a day’s duty for seven years, and never 
can join his regiment. 

2. Thomas Staniford, Sth infantry, commanding his regi- 
ment in Mexico; the only field officer with it. 


3. Joseph Plympton, 2d intantry, en route for the army in 
Mexico. 

1. William G. Belknap, ®th infantry, serving with his regi- 
mentin Mexico. [Inthe battles of the Sth and 9th of May 
he commanded a brigrade, the command of the regiment de- 
volving on a captain. ] 

5b W.W. Lear, 3d infantry, commanding his regiment, 
the only field officer with it. [Joined his regiment since the 
battles of the Sth and 9th of May, having been absent on 
account of i} health two years end a half; and trom his 
known itmpnired constitution, it is not probable he will be 
able to continue with the army long. ] 

6. B. L. Ev Bonneville, 6th infantry, en route for San An- 
tonio, with a battalion of two companies of the regiment. 

7. J. B. Clerk, Ist infantry, stationed at Fort Snelling, 
where he must remain. i —From his frequent absence 
on account of impaired health, it is not likely that he can | 
long serve in an active campaign. In the last seven years 
he has been absent, on account of ill health, two years and 
four months. | 


8. Thomas Noell, 7th infantry, on leave of absence for 
the last seven years, being unable to ride or walk; and 
it is believed he will never be able to perform any military 


duty. 
Remarks. 

Of the whole number of field officers of infantry, (24,) 
one-third are at this time disqualified for duty in the field 
with their regiments by reason of age or other disability ; 
except two of the number, who may be regarded as tem- 
porarily disabled, in consequence of wounds or il) bealth. 

Of the twelve field officers of artillery, but one 
is in the field; and of the twenty-four field officers 
of infantry, one-third are unfit for field service. 
Will such a state of things be sanctioned by this 
House? Can it be expected, in the face of this 
catalorue of invalid salaried officers, more suitable 
for the hospital than field service, that we would 
vote to inflict upon the country a new and hungry 
swarm of them? Surely not. But, on the contrary, 
let those officers of the company or regiment who 
are able to command, take the place of those above 
them who are not able to command. Meanwhile, 
let Congress provide by law to disencumber the 
army of those officers who do not and never can 
render service, and supply their places with those 
who can. The whole army should be thoroughly 
examined, and relieved of such officers as are in- 
efficient. Even if it were provided that those to | 
be appointed under this bill, should go out at the 
close of the war, the foregoing list of invalids 
would still be retained, and the effect would be to 
turn out such as could do service, and to retain 
such as could not do service. Such a plan cer- 
tainly does not commend itself to me. 

We are admonished not to increase the standine 
army of this country, which would endure as wee 
in peace as in war, from the fact of the great diffi- 
culty we had a few years since to achieve even a 
partial reforn, by a reduction of its numbers, and 
that applied only to the privates; for while the revi- 
ments of rank and file were reduced to a skeleton 
the number of officers was not diminished—the 
epaulette and button show as conspicuously as ever 
in our cities; and the drafts upon the treasury fur- 

nished convincing proofs that the salaries of the 
officers did not remain unpaid. 

The regular army is now too large for the peace 
establishment, and the ten regiments cannot be || 
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raised in time for the war with Mexico, unless it 
is spun out beyond all reasonable length. An- 
other objection 1s, that the troops are to enter into 
the service for five years or during the war. Now, 
I do not wish to see five years associated in any 
way with the continuance of this war. The popu- 
larity of General Washington, in his palmiest days, 
would have been frittered away by a five years’ 
war with such a Power as Mexico. 

Place at the.command of General Scott a sufi- | ‘THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE LINE, 


cient force to compel the surrender of Vera Cruz, naene 


cution of the war, so as to bring it toa speedy and 

brilliant termination; and when it is over js the 
time to fix the fault (if any there be) on those who 
are guilty, or to show that we magnanimonsly for. 
give and forget any error that may have occurred 
in maintaining the rights and the honor of oy, 
common country. 





‘able to the Government. 


and blow up the Castle of St. Juan D’Ulloa, and) REMARKS OF MR. McCLERNAND, 


he is then within two hundred and ten miles of the | 


city of Mexico, and within two hundred and sev- || 


enty-three, by the usually travelled route. 


One decisive battle afterwards, at some point in || 
the interior, will end this war, and * conquer for 


us an honorable peace,’’ before the first of May 
next. 


. ° . | 
We have the volunteers in this country to do it. 
Young men, bold, hardy, and daring, who are |) 


panting for an opportunity to go where they can 


fight for their country, and win for themselves un- |, 


dying renown. 

‘Volunteers do not wish to go where they would 
be pent up like sheep in the fold, to die of inaction. 
No, their march is onward to victory or death! 

My conviction that this bill is wrong, is deep, 
fixed, and permanent; therefore I prefer a substi- 
tute which shall authorize the President to call into 
service any number not exceeding thirty thousand 
volunteers, to serve during the war, and to be paid 


at the rate of ten dollars per month for the time | 


they serve, and to receive military bounty land 
when discharged, or if they die in service, the land 
to be granted to their next of kin. 

Will it be contended that the regulars proposed to 
be raised by the bill of the Committee on Military 
Affairs can possibly have any claim to superior 
qualifications over the volunteers? I presume not. 
The raw recruit and the volunteer, so far as having 


seen service or having learned military tactics are | 
i; concerned, stand about —- 


Both are fresh 
from the walks of private 


used to the din of war, its toils, and its privations. 
We must, therefore, look to the other necessary 


elements that constitute a soldier, in order to deter- || 
| mine who will be most reliable in the hour of peril. 
The man whoenlistsasa common soldier in anarmy. | 


where the discipline is enforced by the lash of the 
cat-o’-nine-tails, does not possess that lofty bear- 
ing and unbroken spirit that characterize the noble, 
the proud, yet willing volunteer. The heart ‘that 
beats high for praise’’ will dare more, and the arm 


that is nerved with patriotism will do more, than || 


can be achieved by the hireling soldier. 
The ill-founded suspicion, that the volunteers 


| would not stand fire, which has heretofore obtain- 
ed to a very considerable extent amongst the offi- | 
| cers of the regular army, is entirely put to flight | 


by the operations of our troops in Mexico; and 
they have shown themselves equal to the veteran 


regular in every part of the battle-field. Having | 
the fullest confidence in the indomitable courage | 
of our volunteers, | am willing to confide the honor 

of the country to their hands, confident that it will | 
not be tarnished by any act of theirs; and that no || 


blot will be placed upon the escutcheon of our 
country while it is in their keeping. 


attached to, their country and its institutions; 


wedded to their homes by the ties of “ wife, | 
children, and friends,’’ the volunteers cannot fail 


to acquit themselves in a manner eminently credit- 
For these reasons, and 
many others, | am free to say, that I prefer volun- 
teers to regulars; and | am not willing even to 
imply a distrust of their being reliable soldiers, by 
passing this bill. Its passage would be equivalent 
to saying that we have not confidence in the volun- 
teers, and must therefore look to regulars for the 


| hard-fighting. Let us scout such a preposterous 


and exploded opinion from this Hall, and look to 
it, that the volunteer is put forward, when he may 
prove in the ‘ battle’s shock,’’ that he is made of 
the right stuff for war as well as peace. 

In conclusion, I will say to our friends of both 
partes, let us for the present cease to find fault either 
with the President or the officers in charge of the 
campaign, and prepare every means and facility in 
our power for the vigorous and successful prose- 


ife, and are alike un- | 


Coming | 
from the masses of the people, and possessing a || 
community of interests with them; proud of, and i 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In THe House or Representatives, 
January 15, 1847. 


On the amendment offered by Mr. Buar to the bjjj 
|| to organize a Territorial Government in Oregon, 
|| assigning as a reason why slavery should be 
excluded from that Territory, that it was situated 
above the parallel of 36° 30’, the line of the 
|| Missouri Compromise.” 


Mr. McCLERNAND, addressing the Speaker, 
_ after some preliminary remarks, proceeded to say: 
Whatever may be the consequence of agitating 
| the question of slavery now, he, at least, could not 
| be held justly liable for it. On all proper occasions, 
in private, as well as in public, his voice and his 
| admonition had been against agitating the subject, 
| The gentleman from New York [Mr. P. Kix 
' would bear testimony to this fact. When called 
'| upon by Mr. K. for his (Mr. McC.’s) opinion, he 
had advised against the introduction of the ques- 
| tion by the bill Mr. K. had proposed. The gen- 
| teman from South Carolina [Mr. Burt] would do 
him the same justice in reference to his [Mr. B.'s} 
purpose to offer the amendment which had been 
negatived. What he had then said in private, he 
| now repeated in public. Let us agree, at all events, 
'for the present, not to agitate this sore and dis- 
tracting question. The strongest reasons exist 
, why we should not do so. We are now in the 
midst of a war implicating our rights, our interests, 
| and our honor—a war, upon the successful issue 
of which the estimation of the American name 
by the civilized world must depend. Besides, we 
_ must soon feel the necessities of a failing treasury, 
or the burdens of increased taxes. Concord and 
|, harmony, therefore, in the public councils become 
| a duty—unity of purpose and action a matter of 
necessity, if we would acquit ourselves of our duty. 
|| There is nothing more true than that in “union 
|, there is strength,’’ in ‘* division there is danger.” 
This latter was the saying, perhaps, of Cesar, and 
no one ever more signally illustrated its truth than 
| he did in the conquest of the enemies of Rome, and 
| finally of Rome herself. The inhabitants of the 
city of Jerusalem, as long as they continued uni- 
ted, were able to withstand the siege pressed by 
| Titus; but when they became divided into factions, 
_ through the arts of Simon and John, they and 
their rich and venerable city fell an easy prey to 
the conqueror. Is there not something in this fact 
which should arrest our attention? Does it not 
afford an example pregnant with admonition? If 
we do not full a prey to our enemies, may we not 
fall the victims of our own angry and fierce feuds? 
It had been said by the gentleman from South 
Carolina that this question must come upon us, 
that it had been growing upon us as the lengthen- 
ing shadows of a huge Colossus for years: and 
| why longer seek to avoid it? The answer is 0b- 
vious? Why anticipate it? Why court it by 
|| unreasonable agitations? Why rush madly and 
|| recklessly upon the rocks and reefs of strife and 
|| danger? Wisdom and prudence dictate a different 
| 


course. * Sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
‘| of.’? Better in some cases to— 


| “ 








——bear the ills we have, 
- Than fly to others that we know not of.” 
Our institutions have sustained themselves nobly 
|| so far; they have passed through the fierce contests 
of parties and factions; they have rode out the 
'| storm of war with one of the +n pt na- 
‘| tions of the globe, and have outlived, or promise 
|| to outlive, by fair play, the expectations of most, 
if not all those familiar with their creation, except 
the great and good men who shared in their struc- 
ture. There is a time for all things. Leaving 
events to their natural course, we have reason to 
hope that the conservative principle of our institu- 
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ions will always be strong enough to conduct the 


Union safely through the public emergencies which 
may Arise. — : , 
evils, also ripen the remedies. Providence, too, so 
often our guardian and protector, may also inter- 

yseinour behalf. By hastening, hurrying events, 
we 
be undone; which, perhaps, otherwise would never 
jave occurred. For these reasons, he (Mr. McC.) 
hoped the question would not be agitated now. 
For these reasons, he had voted against what is 
called the ‘* Wilmot proviso” at the last session, 


and the amendment of the gentleman from South | 


Carolina now; and for the same reasons, he would 
vote against the bill offered by the gentleman from 
NewYork, and any and every agitation of the ques- 
tion of slavery at this time. 
he would do this, notwithstanding the wo and 
lamentation which had been foreboded to the rep- 
resentatives from the free States who should do so. 
And what was more, he believed there were other 


representatives from the free States of the glorious | 


West, who, lifting themselves above all personal 
considerations, and looking alone to the 
the country, would do the same. [Here Mr. 


McC. turned towards Mr. Wicx, of Indiana.] |, the present tendency of events, quite to the Isthmus 
If political martyrdom should be the fate of the 


} 


representatives from the free States who should 


He dared to say that | 


good of | 


Time and circumstances, if they ripen | 


may precipitate evils, which, once done, cannot | 


| 


adopt so disinterested, fearless, and (might he not | 
aid) patriotic, a course, they at least could say, | 


“Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 
The gentleman from South Carolina wished to 


assign a reason fora law, incorporating the reason 
into the law itself, 


He wished to say that slavery | 


should be excluded from Oregon, because that | 
urritory lies north of thirty-six degrees thirty min- | 
ules north latitude—the line of the Missouri com- | 


promise. 


satisfactory to many. As a general rule in legisla- 
uon, such a proceeding would be impracticable, for 


the reason that men often arrive at the same con- | tice—in the spirit of the compromises of the Con- 


clusion by different processes of reasoning. But 
why compromise upon the line of thirty-six de- 
grees thirty minutes particularly, and to the exclu- 


sion of every other mode of compromise, if com- 
promise we must? 


He would not venture to | 
express any Opinion upon the subject of compro- | 


inise; he did not know that he had formed one || merely for the benefit of that class of persons whose | 


This reason might or might not be | 


ai 
which has been prodigiously augmented by the 
annexation of Texas, which has extended it from 
|, the Sabine to the Rio Bravo del Norte; and by the 
concession of that part of Oregon lying north of 49° 
north latitude to Great Britain, in which all the ele- 
ments of the commercial power of the north Pacific 
harbors, timber, &c., exist in combination. If it 
were possible to contemplate a disruption of this 
Union, what would, in that event, become of the 
commerce of the great States of the Northwest? 
- Would it not—might it not be subjected to grievous 
burdens, in seeking ingress and egress through the 
Gulf coast? Besides, would a line of compromise be 
just which would hedge in the North by the wall 
of British power in that direction, and open the 
South to indefinite expansion? which would bind 
the North by an iron band, and the South only by 
a rope of sand, ready to part wherever and when- 
ever pressed? Such an arrangement would limit 
the free States to an area of 12° 30’ north of the line 
of the Missouri compromise, whilst it would leave 
| the slave States to appropriate all the country to 
the South, certainly to the Rio Bravo, and probably, 
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years, Is it not unwise and premature, then, to 
agitate a question concerning them which a treaty of 
peace may render unnecessary and abortive? When 
before did Congress precede general regulations for 
the government of the territories of the United States 
by a single, isolated act upon any distracting ques- 
tion? Never; and it was quite probable they never 
would have thought of such a folly but for the 
wild and mad spirit of fanaticism which exists in 
relation to slavery. As to the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress over the question of slavery, Mr. McC, was 
clear and confident in his views. He believed that 
Congress could not constitutionally in any way in- 
terfere with the institution of slavery in the slave- 
holding States, because the institution was local, 
and subject alone and exclusively to the jurisdic- 
tion of the States. The Federal and State Govern- 
ments were as independent, even foreign to each 
other, upon this and all other subjects not excepted 
by the Constitution, as any other two governments 
on the globe. In regard to the Territories of the 
United States the case was different. In regard to 
them, the jurisdiction of this Government was su- 


| at the close of the war, to the utmost limits of preme, and from very obvious principles. The 


California, and eventually, perhaps, according to 


of Darien and the Caribbean Sea. It would be a 
virtual declaration that all the territorial conquests, 
all the advantages of this war, and perhaps of all 
future wars on this continent, should enure exclu- 
sively to the advantage of the slave States. Such 
an arrangement would not be likely to meet with 
the general approbation of the country, except 
under the constraint of the most exigent circum- 
| stances. Great difficulties must attend any effort 
to compromise this question ; but notwithstanding 
' this fact, when the necessity arose for such a mea- 
sure, Mr. McC. would be prepared to meet them 
| as became a representative of a liberal and enlight- 
ened constituency—in the spirit of fairness and jus- 


|, stitution itself, 
Since it had become fashionable to drag the | 
|| question of the abolition of slavery into discussion, 


yet; besides, the time had not arrived when, in his | 


judgment, it became necessary to act upon this 


other gentlemen, he would ask, why should our | 


territories, for their whole extent, be divided by an 
arbitrary line running east and west, arranging, 
or rather arraying, the free States in jealous atti- 


tude on one side, and the slave States on the other? | 


Might not such an arrangement, made permanent 
as the Constitution itself, conflict with the reason 
and policy of changing circumstances? Would it 
not draw attention to what might be supposed to 
be a flaw or seam in the Union, and thus mark the 
place where ultimately it would separate, from geo- 
graphical as well as political causes? Would not 
some other arrangement, less exclusive and sec- 
tional, if it could be hit upon, better contribute to 
strengthen the Union, and promote good feeling 
among the States? It might be predicated as a fact, 


that more cordial relations existed between con- | 
tiguous free and slave States, than bétween such | 


States remote from each other. This fact was 
attested by the experience of Illinois with her 
neighbors Kenteaky and Missouri, compared with 
that between Louisiana and Massachusetts. The 
districts represented by his friends from Kentucky 
(Mr. Boyp] and from Indiana, [Mr. Owen,] were 
contiguous to his own, and he could bear testimony 
that as kindly feelings existed between the constit- 
uents of his friend from Kentucky and his own, 
as between those of his friend from Indiana and 
his own. 

Again, was it not true that the slaveholding 
States, or at least some of them, had complained 
of the line of the Missouri compromise as with- 
holding from them an equal moiety of vacant ter- 
ritories? If there was cause of complaint on this 
ground, it might be replied that there was as strong 


round for it on the part of the free States of the 
Northwest, 


from the Gulf of Mexico; it concentrated within 
the borders of slave States the vast commercial 


That line insulated the free States of 
the Northwest from the Atlantic; it cut them off 


| Mr. McC. would venture a few suggestions upon 
as the expression of any opinion of his own, but 


| wild folly and mad fanaticism would prompt them 


power to acquire territory is an incident to every 
government; it exists ex vi termini; every govern- 
ment has claimed, and many of them have exer- 
cised it. Cases often arise when it becomes neces- 
sary to the very existence of the State itself. 

This position predicated, what follows? Of 
course the natural, necessary, and resulting power 
to govern the territory acquired ; which, being a 
complete power, of course involves the power to 
determine whether slavery, or any other particular 
institution, shall exist in the territory. What, 
then, was the application of this argument to our 
own institutions? Certainly, that this necessary 
faculty to acquire and to govern territory exists In 
some branch of our political system—either in the 
States or the Federal Government. Did it existin 
the States? No. The Constitution prohibits it to 
them in several clauses bearing more or less upon 
the subject. Did it exist in the Federal Govern- 
ment? It must exist there, if it exist anywhere; 
and that it must exist, has been shown. That it 


the more appropriate subject of emancipation; not | does exist there, we have the evidence of the ac- 


quisition of Louisiana and Florida, and vast In- 
dian territories by treaty, and of Texas by legis- 
lative compact, and the government of those terri- 


: to ) || to any political sacrifice to effect the abolition of | tories by laws enacted by Congress, executed by 
subject. But, for the sake of eliciting the views of || slavery. The project had been mooted to some 


| extent in Illinois. It was this: let every free State, 
_ the institution of slavery for a limited period, at- 
among a people as migratory as our own, would 


draw into the free States a great many slavehold- 
ers with their slaves, and thus, in a comparatively 


directly, and through them their posterity; at the 
| same time it would contribute to identify a great 


| the cause of gradual and peaceable emancipation. 


|| Another argument, which had been urged on the 
ground of State policy, was this: that although 
| this measure might involve some sacrifice on the 

part of the old and populous States, yet as to some 








| number of slaveholders and their posterity with | 


\| upon the adoption of a new constitution, authorize | 


| 
| 


the President, and expounded by the Supreme 
Court. It is no answer to this argument to say 
that the power in question is limited to the power 
of Congress * to cam of and make all needful 


| taching the rights of the slaves within their borders || ¢ rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
| to ultimate freedom to the soil. This arrangement | ‘ other property of the United States’’ in the terms 


of the Constitution. Because, if this power ex- 
tends beyond the mere function of administering 
territory as property, whether in Territories or 


short period, effect the emancipation of many slaves | States—if it embraces the power of civil govern- 


ment at all—of course it would as well embrace 
jurisdiction of slavery in the Territories as any 
‘other institution. This power, however, over the 
institutions of the Territories of the United States, 


| This was so much of the argument as had been |) ceases when these Territories come to be States: 
urged to operate on the minds of the philanthropic. | 


then Congress can only inquire whether they have 
‘*a republican form of government,”’ in pursuance 
of that provision of the Constitution which pro- 
vides that ‘* the United States shall guaranty to 
every State of this Union a republican form of 


of the new States, wanting population, wealth, and | government. 


| labor particularly, to develop their dormant re- 
sources, and who are also oppressed with public 
debt, it might be of temporary advantage. Would 
the Abolitionists be willing to try such an experi- 





} 


become sweet to their tastes ? 
There were as strong reasons against enacting 





| as the amendment which had been offered by the 
gentleman from South Carolina. First, if it was 


' 
} 
} 
i 


} 
| 
| 


| the bill proposed by the gentleman from New York | 


It was a dangerous experiment to seize upon the 
question of slavery for the purpose of preventing 
territorial extension. The remedy might be 
worse than the supposed evil. What was the state 


| ment? or would they be afraid to taste the fruits of | of the case? Mexico had committed spoliations 
| slavery, lest what is bitter in their fancies should | upon our commerce. She had seized our vessels. 


She had failed or refused to pay us what she ac- 
knowledged to be due us. She had abruptly, if 
notcontemptuously, rejected our ministers of peace, 
after inviting them. And, to crown a long series 


of injuries and insults, she had rashly and pre- 


the object of that gentleman to fetter the treaty- || sumptuously crossed the Rio Bravo and attacked 





conquered from Mexico, in any treaty of peace to 


making power by dictating either the admission |' our troops. To redress thege injuries and insults, 
or exclusion of slavery in regard to the territories || and to obtain indemnity for the 


t, we had been 
provoked by the aggressions of Mexico to wage 


be adopted, he could not constitutionally do so. || war at the expense of much blood and millions of 
In this respect, the treaty-making power, except || treasure; yet, now it was proposed in effect 


that 


so far as it may be dependent upon the law-making | we should ingloriously renounce these objects, and 


_— for supplies, is wholly independent of the || the means of consummati 
a 


tter. 


them by territorial 


Again, we hold these territories by force | conquests, because, forsooth, slavery, at ‘some 


power of the Gulf and of the Union—a power |! or arms; they are yet in contest, and may*be for |! future day, might creep into these conquests. 
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Such a measure must have the effect of making | and wisdom of man; it falls under Executive dis- 
what is now the war of the nation the war of a | 
section; to thwart the war itself, and to prevent ter- 
What is more,as a governing 
precedent for future time, it is calculated to dwarf 


ritorial acquisition. 


the nation, to cramp it in its infaney, as by the 
iron shoe applied to the Chinese girl, and thus 
bring upon it premature decrepitude and decay. 
Extension and expansion is the condition of our 
political existence, and must continue to be from 
the adaptation of our free institutions, and the 
stimulating influence they exert upon the restless, 
adventurous, and energetic character of our people. 
To fix arbitrary bounds to the republic would be 
to cage the eagle in his apward flight, to halt in 
the career of our destiny. In short, when we 
cense to extend, we will cease to be, what we are 
now, a united and ascendent people. 

; The honorable gentleman concluded, by repeat- 
ing that he would, for the present, vote against any 
agitation of the question of slavery, believing that 
such agitation must do harm, and could not do 
good, 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 

‘pms ™» 7 ‘ er ri 
SPEECH OF MR. GARRETT DAVIS, 
OF KENTUCKY, 

In true Hovse or Representatives, 
December 22, 1846. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under consid- 
eration the resolutions proposing to refer the 
various subjects adverted to in the President's 
Message to appropriate committees— 

Mr. GARRETT DAVIS, of Kentucky, ad- 
dressed the Chair. He said: 

Chere never had (Mr. D. said) existed a Gov- 
ernment that did not imbody two antagonist prin- 
ciples in some form and to some extent—the spirit 
of popular freedom, and the spirit of despotism. 
These two principles are at eternal strife, and with 
various success. All governments (said Mr. D.) 
are organized necessarily with executive powers, 
which are sometimes invested in a single magistrate 
aud sometimes ina plurality; but, whether in the 
one form or the other, the executive branch always 
comprehends chiefly the despotic spirit and ten- 
dencies of the government. ‘The proclivity of the 
executive of all governments, in every age of the 


world, is to arrogate to itself to be the imbodiment 
of the nation; to constitute itself the government; | 


to submit to no question or examination of its acts, 


‘and to regard the crime of treason to consist in op- | 
position to itself, This is, to some extent, the inva- | 


riable and inevitable genius of the executive power 


of all governments, great or small, whatever their | 


form, and whether called into being by organic law, 
fraud, force, or accident. 

r . . 

rhe usurping dictators and embryon emperors 


of Rome treated and punished all opposition to them | 


as treason to what they still termed the Common- 
wealth. When Charles I. claimed the right to levy 
ship money, and the virtuous Hampden denoun- 
ced it as a great and dangerous encroachment upon 
English liberty, the parasites and the tools of the 
royal despot cried out, **Treason against the Gov- 
ernment.’’ Louis XIV., in imperial conciseness 
of expression, announced, * Tam the State ; all op- 
osition to me is war against France.’’? And here 
in our land, when the mother country was oppres- 
sing the colonies with exactions and burdens, with- 
out a voice in the Government, and Henry, almost 
within sight of this Capitol, was arousing his coun- 
trymen against the tyranny and the tyrant, and in 
words of prophetic warning exclaimed, ‘Cesar 
had his Brutus, Charles the First his Cromwel]”?— 
Treason! Treason!! shouted the slaves of power, | 
The undaunted friend of liberty poised himself for 
a moment on his own great soul, and thundered 
forth, “May George the Third profit by their ex- 
ample. If that be treason make the most of it,’’ 
Mr. Chairman, our Government, it is deplora- 
ble truth, forms no exception to the universal ex- 
istence and operation of this spirit of despotism. 
Our President dispenses fifty thousand places with- 


out constitutiona) sanction, and with as capricious | 
The country had | 


a will as any Oriental despot. 


| objects in this enterprise ; and his friends, forming 


| set up to be lawgivers and the founders of States, 
prescribe constitutions and forms of government, || 


_ lative, executive, and judicial officers and their sal- 
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pleasure, and perishes by his breath, and a monster 
takes its place only to mar commercial operations, 
to furnish a better currency for the privileged classes 
of office-holders, to the detriment of the people, and 
its coffers to be plundered by their keepers. 
genius of the age conceives great projects of im- 
provement to promote trade upon land, lake, river, 
and ocean; the people require, and the people’s 


Representatives appropriate, the necessary sums; | 


but the President, irresponsible in the exercise of 


the one-man power, utters J forbid, and all is struck | 
There springs from the very 


motionless as death. 
foundation of the Government a system of legis- 


lation which protects the whole field of human in- | 
, dustry, diversifies production, slowly but certainly 


augments national wealth, and lays broad and deep 
the foundation of national independence: our Chief 


Magistrate throws himself at the head of the free- | 


trade minority, and, by his vast patronage and per- 


petually-growing ascendency, constrains Congress, | 


against its own convictions and judgment, to aban- 
don it; he heeding not the great advantages which 
he is thus heaping upon foreign nations, and reck- 


less of the ruin with which he is overwhelming his | 


To make war is the most fear- 


The 


own countrymen. 
ful power exerted by human government. 


sages who formed the constitution intrusted to the | 
President the national shield, but they well knew | 
that if they gave him its sword also, liberty must | 
perish: they therefore deposited the entire war | 


power with the Representatives of the people and 
the States. During the last session of Congress 
some notes of war arose from the Mexican frontier, 


and they indistinetly reverberated through the dome | 


of this Capitol. The constitutional war power had 
not spoken its fiat, and a proposition is made in 
this Hall to inquire of the President, ex officio the 
commander-in-chief, what mean those warlike in- 
dications? His friends vote it down, and thus tell 
him to withhold from Congress and the people in- 
formation to which they are entitled by both cen- 
stitutional right and national safety. 
more the roar of artillery and the slaughter of the 
battle-field announce that the United States was at 
war. How came this about ? who did it? oughtto 


have been the stern questions of every American | 
whose heart was faithful to the Constitution. Facets . 


| we: 


authentic and incontrovertible answer, President 
Polk. He takes it upon himself to make war upon 
Mexico, and deigns not to consult Congress, al- 
though it is holding its daily sessions in his imme- 
diate presence. He is charged of his own author- 
ity to have undertaking a war of conquest, and 
prominent among the host of facts which prove it | 
was authority given by him to Col. Stevenson to 
raise for the United States service a regiment of | 
armed emigrants for California. It is proposed in 
this House to inquire of the President his specific 


a large and domineering majority, allow no debate, 
and vote itdown. Mr. Polk is all the while de- 
claring to the world that his only object is ‘‘to con- 
quer a peace,’’ and that he aims at no territorial 
acquisition; and yet our military and naval officers 
overrun and hold possession of half Mexico. They 


declare vast countries to be annexed to the United 
States, extend our laws over them, establish legis- 


The | 


Ina few days | 
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motion upon the ground that these are great State 
| secrets, that can Ss safely intrusted only to the 
_ President, and that he ought not, and cannot, coy. 
fide them to the representatives of the people even 
with the seal of closed doors. Against all members 
of Congress who have the audacity to inquire into 
-and to condemn such flagitious and dangeroys 
abuses and usurpations, the President, in his mes. 
|, Sage to them, hurls the charge of “giving aid and 
_ comfort to the enemy ;” and his truckling and ser. 
vile panders upon this floor echo, “Treason! aid 
and comfort to the enemy !”’ 
|. Mr. Chairman, this great question of the exist- 
I ing war with Mexico has a twofold aspect: the one 
|| foreign, the other domestic. In its foreign aspect 
| it is not without interest; but that interest sinks 
to nothing when compared witb its domestic rela. 
| tions and importance, present and future. Mexico, 
in her best possible state, would be beyond all com- 
| parison a weaker Power than the United States, 
and no part of a match for them ina conflict of 
arms. But with little wealth or industry ; limited 
_ sources of subsistence and military materials ; with 
|! no government or political institutions to which 
her pe are attached; torn to pieces and bleed- 
ing by the never-ending conflicts of successive mil- 
itary factions; without national unity, spirit, or 
character, and the whole fabric of her society in 
the uttermost disorganization, she has been able 
to offer but little resistance to our invasion. With 
immense odds from the numbers and position of 
her troops in her favor, she has been signally over- 
|| thrown in every encounter of arms, and about one 
| half of her territory in a few short months has been 
overrun and is held by our armies and navies. The 
| difficulty is not to vanguish her; not to secure our- 
. selves against her incursions, but to quit this fight, 
to get away from the remnant of Mexico, and to 
leave our prostrate foe to himself. No, sir; this 
Mexican war is not more than a fly npon the bull’s 
horn. The United States, whether the war con- 
| tinue or not, stand in unimperilled security against 
all the power of Mexico. But our gallant soldiery 
have been sent in detachments into distant and in- 
salubrious countries by Mr. Polk; they are beset 
| by hosts of savage aa infuriate foes, and whilst 
they are upholding the stars and stripes of their 
country, they must have all needful succor and 


sut, sir, let us look at this subject in its relations 


| to our own Government and people. In this as- 


pect it is impossible to attach too much importance 
and interest to it, and I will give it as free an ex- 
amination as befitsan American representative. li 
speaking of the acts of Mr. Polk, as he has had 


_ the effrontery to brand as traitors all who, impel- 


led by a sense of duty, have held up his conduct 
_ in this war to the judgmentof the American peo- 
ple, he has no right to expect the ordinary courtesy 
due to his official position. 

A most novel and strange disclosure, made by 
| Mr. Polk in his message, will strongly arrest the 

attention of every reader. He informs Congress 

that whilst he was professing amity and friend- 
| ship to Paredes, as President of Mexico, and to his 
_ Government, and was endeavoring, with such pro- 


|| fessions, to negotiate a treaty with him, by which 


all questions of difficulty between the two countries 
_ should be finally settled , and the relations between 
them be established upon a permanent basis of 
| peace and friendship, he, (Mr. Polk,) under these 


aries; appoint men to fill them for a certain time; |, circumstances, made a coalition with Santa Ana, 


and they promulgate an edict that all the inhabi- | 


and became a party to a conspiracy, formed by him 


tants are citizens of the United States; require them | to overturn the very government of Paredes, to 
to take the oath of allegiance, and denounce the |, Which he was daily manifesting friendly dispost- 
punishment of traitors not only against those who | tions. Does history furnish an example of more 


7 : : 
are found in arms against the United States, but 


against all who refuse or fail to take the oath of 
allegiance. Congress has not declared war against 
Mexico, but has merely recognised its existence, 


| abhorrent perfidy? Was any government through 


_ its Chief Magistrate, ever more vilely prostituted? 
| Can any true-hearted American reflect that it was 
_asuccessor of Washington, and an American Prest- 


and that upon the misstatement of the fact that it | dent, who has brought this degradation upon us, 


was begun by Mexico. Yet the President asks for 
a large loan, agreat increase of taxes, and is adding 
largely to our army still further to prosecute this 
war. On behalf of the American people, and asthe 
constitutional right of Congress, I propose to ad- 
dress a solemn inquiry to him, Pe whether 
any and what States of Mexico he intends to con- 
quer and permanently to hold, and for what precise 
objects he continues to wage this war. But, sir, 


inherited from Washington the best currency and | his liege sapporters in this House will not allow 
financial agency ever devised by the experience ‘ him thus to be questioned, and they vote down the 


Pi 





| without mingled feelings of shame and indignation? 
| Mr. Polk not only gave security and facilities to 
_ Santa Ana and his associated conspirators to pass 
our squadron blockading Vera Cruz, but, in his in- 
| comprehensible folly and weakness, he asked Con- 

gress to place, without restriction, in his hands, 


two millions of dollars, which he designed for his 


| new and clandestine ally. eavk 

| And who is this Santa Ana, for whom Mr. Polk 
was seized with such sudden confidence and affec- 

‘tion? In his message he enumerates the wrongs 
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of Mexico, by many acts of violence upon the per- || 
sons and property of our citizens. He arrays for- || 
cibly oft-repeated and atrocious disregard of inter- 
national law, long-continued outrages, protracted | 
refusal and reluctantly formed treaties, but their || 
prompt and shameless violation by the Govern- | 
ment of Mexico. The author of all these wrongs | 
was this same Santa Ana. Mexico was a con- 
federated Republic, and had a free constitution, 
modelled after ours, In 1835 it was overturned by || 
a usurper, and a military despotism reared upon 
its ruins. It was Santa Ana who subverted the || 
liberties of his country, made himself a military || 
dictator, with greater and more formidable powers || 
than belong to a king, and planted his iron heel | 
upon his prostrate countrymen. Who invaded || 
Texas, ravaged her plains with fire and sword, || 
drenched the Alamo in blood, and ceased not the | 
slaughter whilst there was heard one faint ery for 
uarter? Who threatened to desolate every Anglo- || 
ase heart west of the Sabine, founded, as || 
they were, upon the pledge of Mexican faith, and |, 
to exterminate that race from the land? It was | 
Santa Ana, the most cruel and bloody monster of | 
the age, with whom Mr. Polk secretly conspired | 
to overthrow a government to which he had || 
pledged his faith and friendship in solemn over- | 
tures of treaty. 
But let us look a little to this imputation of |, 
treason, with which Mr. Polk has thought proper || 
to dignify his most grave and formal official com- 
munication. The Constitution says: ‘ Treason | 
against the United States shall consist in levying || 
war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort.” Any assistance || 
given to aliens in open hostility to the United | 
States, as by surrendering a fort to them for reward, | 
or selling them arms, sending them men, provis- | 
ions &e., comes clearly within the latter branch of || 
treason.—(See Bla., Haw., Hale., &c.) Now let us 
see how near the act of Mr. Polk himself comes to | 
the guilt of this crime. The Constitution makes |, 
him commander-in-chief of the army and navy of | 
the United States, and, as such, he has the power | 
to order and direct the acts of every military and | 
naval officer. The United States were at war with | 
Mexico, and in the prosecution of it, were block- 
ading her principal port on the Gulf, Vera Cruz. | 
Santa Anna had been banished, and, with Almonte | 
and a large suite of able military men, was living in | 


exile in the neighborhood of Havana. They were | 
still Mexican citizens, and, by one of the plainest |! 
principles of national law, each one of them, and |. 
every other citizen of Mexico, wherever he might || 
be, was an enemy to the United States and ever 
oue of her citizens. As soon as any absent citi- 
zen of Mexico returned, it was his duty to render, 
and it was the right of her government to claim, || 
his services in the war against the United States. || 
Well Captain Conner commanded the block- || 
aling squadron and directed its operations. Sup- || 
pose he had received no orders to permit Santa || 
Ana to pass the blockade and land at Vera Cruz, || 
and Mr. Polk had taken no steps to that end. | 
Captain Conner, notwithstanding, communicates | 
with Santa Ana, and informs him that if he, and | 
all the able and experienced men who are with | 
him, will present themselves they shall pass the 
blockade without molestation, and land under the 
castle of San Juan de Ulloa. Santa Ana accepts 
the invitation, and he and his suite sail into Vera 
Cruz, and Captain Conner, as commander, with 
watchful faith, secures him and his retinue a free | 
passage, and interposes to prevent all his subordi- | 
nates from intercepting them. What would be the 
crime of Captain Conner? Aroused and indignant 
America with one voice would answer treason, and 
speedy justice would doom the naval commander 
to perish by the halter for his crime? Has not 
Mr. Polk committed this identical crime; and what 
principle of justice or law would enable him to 
escape where any other must perish with infamy? 
In his defence it might be alleged, that he did not 
intend to commit treason, and in the absence of 
such intention there is no crime. Hus act of itself 
would give rise to the ion of the intention, 
and to free himself from the crime, he would have 
to prove, by facts and circumstances, that he did 
not intend to commit treason against the United 
States, In the absence of such proof, his conduct 
would be prima facie evidence of guilt, and the law 
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|| promulgating falsehoods in this message ; but I do 
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eath of atraitor. If, in 
the case put of Captain Conner, he was arraigned 
and under trial what defence could be made for 
him? He might set up that he believed, if Santa 
Ana was permitted to return to Mexico, he would 
get possession of the government, and would, for 
two million of money, to be paid him by the United 
States, agree to treat with them? and that it was 


'to bring about this result, and not give aid and 
_comfort to the Mexicans, that he had permitted 


Santa Ana to pass the blockade. Such a ground 


' might or might not have saved him from a con- 


viction of the crime of treason, but certainly it 
would have established upon him so much folly 
and weakness as to have demonstrated his in- | 
competency for his command, and to have pro- 
duced his immediate removal from it by Mr. Polk 
himself. Mr. Polk, President as he is, has no 


| greater power, nor any more immunity in this 
/matter, than would have attached to Captain 


Conner. If indicted for treason, he might plead 
successfully, for his acquittal of that crime, that 
Santa Ana had bamboozled him? but he would 


' show himself to be just as incompetent to the | 


responsibilities of his place; and the same facts 
would bear precisely upon his case as upon that of 
the gallant old tar. Even though, upon thorough 
investigation, it could be answered, that Mr. Polk 
had not committed the crime of treason, no one 
could deny that he had done an act of surpassing | 
turpitude, folly, and mischief. Santa Ana greatly 


‘excels all his countrymen in genius, courage, re- 


sources, military experience, and popular favor. 
Tt is he that has reunited the divided and dispirited 


| Mexicans, awakened their enthusiasm, inspired | 


their confidence, and aroused the nation to put | 
forth its energies in defence of itsaltars. Full half 
the resistance which our armies may encounter in 


the future operations of this war, will have been 


created by him; and, as he and his numerous able | 
adherents were given back to Mexico by the act 


of Mr. Polk, ought not he to hang his head in very 


shame for making imputations of treason against 
men whose duty to their country and its Constitu- 
tion required them to condemn his measures, and 
for nothing in truth but the performance of that 
duty? When this thought came into his mind, was | 
the blood of his ancestor stirring within him? Evil 
to him who evil thinks. 

I do not, Mr. Chairman, charge Mr. Polk with 


say, that more nunierous and palpable misstate- 
ments of fact, intentional or unintentional, have 
never characterized any previous Presidential mes- 
sage. Nay, more: in number and grossness, I 
verily believe they surpass the aggregate error of 


| all preceding messages; and that this paper, in that 


respect, is entitled to but little credit, indeed. I 
will not make so grave a charge without substan- | 
tiating it by irrefragable facts. 
Mr. Polk, in his message, informs us: “The con- | 
gress of Texas, on the 19th of December, 1836, 
passed ‘An act to define the boundaries of the re- 
public of Texas,’ in which they declared the Rio 
Grande, from its mouth to its source, to be their | 
boundary;’’ and by the said act they extended their 
‘civil and polifical jurisdiction over the country 
up to that boundary.”’ In another part of the mes- | 
sage he says: ‘* The Texas which was ceded to | 
Spain by the Florida treaty of 1819, embraced all | 
the country now claimed by the State of Texas he- | 
tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande.”’ Again he | 
says: ‘The republic of Texas always claimed 
this river as her western boundary, and in her | 
treaty made with Santa Ana, in May, 1836, he re- | 
cognised it as such.”? And again: ‘Texas, as 
ceded to the United States by France in 1803, has | 
been always claimed as extending west to the Rio | 
Grande, or Rio Bravo.’’? These are mattrrs of fact 
relating to most important subjects, laid duwn by | 
President Polk, in one of the gravest papers which 
man is called upon to promulge to the world. Let | 
us examine their truth. 
The Rio Grande, from its sources to its mouth, 
is some two thousand miles in length; and for that 
extent, according to Mr. Polk, it is, and always 
has been, the western boundary of Texas. France 
never ceded Texas to the United States. France 
ceded us Louisiana, and had contended that this 
country extended from the sources of the Missis- 
rg to its mouth in the Gulf, embraced the Span- 
province of Texas, and extended westward of 
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it to the Rio Grande, and run up and comprehended 
the country upon that river as high as the bound- 
ary of New Mexico, The Spanish province of 
Tamaulipas lay along the Gulf of Mexico, extend- 
ing eastward of the Rio Grande to the-river Nue- 
ces, and included Corpus Christi. Coahuila was 
the next province of Mexico above, which also lay 
principally west of the Rio Grande, but extended 
east of that river to the Nueces, and bounded on a 
section of this stream above Tamaulipas, The 
province of New Mexico likewise spread on both 
sides of the Rio Grande, but the larger portion of 
it, in territory and population, lay east of that river. 
France asserted that Louisiana extended to the 
lower Rio Grande, so as to comprehend the por- 
tions of the Spanish provinces of Tamaulipas and 
Coahuila, lying between it and the Nueces; but 
she never set up any claim whatever to any part 
of New Mexico. Santa Fé, the capital of New 
Mexico, and all her principal towns, were east 
of the Rio Grande, and neither France nor the 
United States, holding under her by treaty, ever 
dreamed of a pretension to them, or to a single foot 
of New Mexico. On the contrary, both these Pow- 
ers conceded that the eastern boundary of New 
Mexico was to that extent the western boundary 
of Louisiana. So far as these facts are geographi- 
cal, the President of the United States might have 
learned them from any old atlas or geography; so 
far as they are diplomatic, our own State Depart- 
ment would haye afforded him ample and authentic 
confirmation of them. Partial information on those 
points was still more convenient to Mr. Polk. Mr. 
Donelson, our late chargé d’affaires to Texas, in a 
letter to Mr. Buchanan, dated July 11, 1845, and 
which Mr. Polk sent with his message to Congress 
at the beginning of the last session, says: ‘* The 
‘boundary of Texas, as defined by her statutes, 
‘runs up the Rio Grande from its mouth in the 
‘sea to its source, cutting off portions of Tamauli- 
‘pas, Coahuila, and New Mexico. Above the 
‘point on the Rio Grande, where it enters New 
: Mexico, there has been no oceuparicy by Tex- 
‘oa 


Previous to the agreement entered into by San- 


| ta Ana in 1836, after his captivity, and with the 


authorities of Texas, no geographical division, no 
diplomatist, no nation, no man, not even Texas 
herself, had ever set up the position that she ex- 
tended to the Rio Grande, or any farther west than 
In 1762, France ceded Louisi- 
ana to Spain, and she receded it to France in 1800. 
All the country, during the intervening period of 


| twenty-eight years, being owned and possessed by 


Spain, she still adhered to and maintained the old 
and undisturbed boundary between Texas and the 
then intendency of Santander to be the Nueces ; 
and that above and to the west of that intendency, 
now Coahuila, as was always the fact, Texas ex- 


_ tended only to the eastern line of New Mexico. 


i 
i 


| untenable. in both its branches. A treaty is an 


| France never had a settlement, nor maintained her 


laws or jurisdiction in the valley of the Rio Grande; 
and the only people who ever inhabited, and the 
only authority ever obeyed or known in that coun- 
try, was Spanish. With great force and reason, 
Spain, in addition to her title, always having ex- 
clusive possession, contended that Louisiana did 
not reach to the Rio Grande. When the United 
States ceded Texas to Spain in 1819, it was not the 
country, but merely their old, ever-disputed, and 
never-possessed claim to it; and that without any 


| boundary, and without even a pretension extendin 
| bevond Coahuila. Yet President Polk says: ‘ The 
| * Texas which was ceded to Spain by the Florida 


‘treaty of 1819, embraced ali the country now 
‘ claimed by the State of Texas between the Nue- 
‘ces and the Rio Grande,” the Santa Fé country 
and all 

The position of Mr. Polk, that * the republic of 
Texas always claimed this: river as her western 
‘ boundary, and in her freaty with Santa Ana in 
‘ May, 1836, he recognised it as such,” is no less 


agreement between two nations, entered into by 
officers who are respectively authorized in their 
forms of government, by being invested with this 
branch of political sovereignty, and according to 
the modes and solemnities which each may require, 
This arrangement with Santa Ana was no treaty, 


| because, Ist. On its face it did no® purport to be a 


treaty, but merely “articles of agreement and 
solemn compact’’ Neen the President and mem- 
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bers of the Cabinet of the republic of Texas, and 
the captive President and certain captured generals 
of Mexico, and not at all between the two nations. 
2i. In all its provisions and spirit, it is only a per- 
sonal compact between the parties to it; and upon 
its face provided for its confirmation or rejection 
‘*hy the proper and legitimate Government of 
Mexico.”’ 3d. “The release of Santa Ana imme- 
diately” on its receiving the signatures of his gen- 
eral officers, ‘‘and his conveyance to Vera Cruz 
as soon afterwards as may be convenient,’’ was 
an important stipulation, and his principal object 
in entering into this arrangement, and this was 
violated by the Government and authorities of 
Texas. 4th. Santa Ana was not then, nor had not 
been for some time, the actual President of Mexi- 
co; he was commander-in-chiefonly of her armies, 
and Gomez Farias was filling the office of Presi- 
dent ad interim, and in the exercise of all its powers. 
Sth. If Santa Ana had even then been President of 
Mexico, and in the performance of all its powers 
and duties, he could not, without the consent and 
ratification of her Senate, have made a treaty oblig- 
atory upon Mexico. 6th. The Government of 
Mexico declared said arrangement to be null and 
of no effect. 7th. Santa Ana was a prisoner in 
the hands of his enemies, and any power that he 
might possess individually, or in connexion with 
any other magistracy, upon his captivity, forthwith 
reverted to the Mexican nation. Santa Ana had 
no more power to cede any part of the territory of 
Mexico to Texas, or to ascertain and fix their 
doubtful and unsettled boundary, than General La 
Vega had, whilst a prisoner in our country, to 
cede to the United States California, and to agree 
upon the Rio Grande as the line between them and 
Mexico. Before President Polk again ventures to 
give such effect to this arrangement, he had better 
both understand its provisions, and learn some of 
the plainest principles of international law. 

After this bastard negotiation, conceded by a 
perfidious, cruel, and bloody prisoner to his cap- 
tors to save his life, the Congress of Texas did pass 
an act defining her western boundary to be the Rio 
Grande, from its mouth to its source; but to attach 
any effect whatever to this measure, is a great ab- 
surdity. No being having reason need be told that 
one nation cannot break up its boundary, enlarge 
its territory, and sever a section from a neighbor- 
ing country, by merely passing a law declaring her 
boundary to be a river or a mountain intersecting 
such neighboring country. Adopt that principle, 
and we have no State of Texas, because Mexico 
has said a thousand times, and in every form, and 
insists to this day, that Texas, up to the Sabine, 
is a part of Mexico. The title of nations to terri- 
tory is that of discovery, of cession, or of conquest 
confirmed by treaty, or a possession equivalent to 
such treaty. Texas never had the similitude of either 
of those titles to the valley of the Rio Grande, or to 
one inch of New Mexico. She never, as Presi- 
dent Polk affirms she did, ** extended her civil and 
political jurisdiction over the country up to that 
boundary,” (the Rio Grande, from its mouth to 
its source.) She never had a settlement or a resi- 
dent citizen under her protection in all the valley 
of that long river. There had been settlements, 
and towns, and villages east of it, from Santiago, 
on the guif, to Taos, in the mountains, including 
Peuris, Trampa, Enbudo, Namba, San Juan Santa 
Fé, Vitior, San Domingo, San Branilla, San Aux, 
San Dios, Albuquerque, San Fernanda, Valencia, 
Fonclara, Las Nutrias, Alamillo, San Pasqual, 
Cristobal, Las Pepuallas, Presidio, Dolores, and 
Loredo, They stretched along a length of more 
than fifteen hundred miles, and approximated an 
hundred thousand inhabitants. Many of them had 
been founded more than a century, and one of them, 
Santa Fé, was the capital of New Mexico, and the 
seat of a government from which daily emanated 
political sovereignty and civil jurisdiction. No 
Texan moegistrate was ever seen, no Texan law 
was ever obeyed, no Texan jurisdiction was ever 
asserted, no Texan rule, in any form, ever existed 
in this extent of country, or over this people. All 
was Mexican from the beginning, and continued 
so to be up to the time the American armies in- 
vaded the country, and expelled the Mexican au- 
thorities. ‘Twa military expeditions from Texas 
had made incursions into the country on the lower 
Rio Grande, but President Houston disavowed 


one, and both were signally defeated. All these | 
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facts are accessible to Mr. Polk, and to any man , 
who will search and read. 

Another fact, stated by President Polk, that 
**the republic of Texas always claimed this river 
(the Rio Grande) as her western boundary,” is 
equally destitute of foundation. As before shown, 
Mr. Donelson had informed Mr. Polk that Ta- 
maulipas, Coahuila, and New Mexico, States of | 
Mexico, extended east of the Rio Grande. After | 
Texas was ceded to Spain by the United States, 
that Power had a right to make what political 
divisions of the country she pleased, and to estab- |. 
lish any boundaries for them. Under her author- 
ity, Mexico was divided into provinces, among 
which were Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and New Mex- 
ico. The latter had always, without dispute on 
the part of France, or the United States, or any 
other Power, comprehended a large extent of 
country east of the Rio Grande, and her ancient 
and only boundary continued fixed and unques- 
tioned. Tamaulipas and Coahuila were each re- | 
cognised and declared to extend to the Nueces, 
and the authority and laws of both severally main- |) 
tained and executed up to that river. Mexico as- | 
serted and successfully maintained her independ- 
ence against the arms of Spain; and in 1824 she 
established a constitution and a government of 
confederated States upon the plan of our Union. 
New Mexico, Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and Texas, | 
became States of this Mexican confederated repub- | 
lic, and each by its defined, recognised, and fixed 
boundary, the Nueces always having been the line 
between the three latter. Texas, not then having | 
a sufficient population for a separate State govern- 
ment, she and Coahuila were united under a com- | 
mon one, and were called the State of Coahuila and | 
Texas. But each preserved her distinct political | 
existence by their ancient and uniform boundary, 
just as Massachusetts and Maine did before the 
latter became a State; and provision was express- | 
ly made in favor of Texas, that she should have a 
separate State government when her population 
should authorize it. ‘Things remained in this con- 
dition until 1834, when this private and confidential 
ally of Mr. Polk, Santa Ana, overturned the con- | 
federated Government of Mexico, and established 
in its stead a military despotism. Against this 
violent revolution the Legislature of Coahuila and 
Texas entered a spirited protest, for which that 
hody was dissolved by the military power of Santa 
Ana. Texas called a convention, and on the 7th 
November, 1835, it promalged her first declaration 
of independence, the third clause of which is in 
these words: ‘That they do not acknowledge that 
‘the present authorities of the nominal Mexican 
‘republic have the right to govern within the limits 
‘of Texas.” In March following, Texas publish- 
ed, by another convention, a more formal declara- 
tion of independence, and then framed a constitu- | 
tion of government for herself as a separate Power. | 
In all these solemn proceedings, Texas acted mere- 
ly by name, and necessarily by her existing, and 
as yet, unvarying boundary. She neither at- 
tempted to expand her own limits nor to encroach 
upon the territory of Coahuila. She sent a formal 
deputation to Coahuila, and strongby urged her to 
declare herself also independenj. Coahuila re- | 
fused, and Texas left her to herself, with her 
boundary to the Nueces still unquestioned, and her 
jurisdiction and laws operating over the whole || 
country, and all the people between that river and | 
the Rio Grande. It is true that the Mexicans had || 
not then, nor at any time, settlements or people in | 
the valley of the Nueces, and that Texas after- 
wards did extend her settlements within that val- 
ley and a few miles west of this river. But as late 
as the year 1839, Canales, a Mexican chief, headed 
an insurrection in the northern provinces of Mex- | 
ico, and attempted, with the support of Texas, to 
establish the republic of Rio Grande, to be formed 
of the States of Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and Duran- 
go. The independence of this embryon republic 
was declared, and Canales elected its President. 
He formed a secret agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Texas, and the first three articles of it are 
in these words: 

“Ist. The President of the republic of Rio Grande (Gen- | 
eral Canales) pledges himself to declare the independence {| 
of the republic at Rio Grande, and to declare and establish || 
the State and Federal constitution of 1824, so soon as he || 


shall have established his headquarters within the limits of | 
the territory claimed by the said republic. 


“2d. That the republic of Rio Grande shall, immediately H 
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after the said declaration of independence, recognise the 
dependence of Texas. : 

“3d. The republic of Texas pledged herself to aid the 
Federalists of Rio Grande in their struggle for independence, 


, directly her independence is recognised by the republic of 
, Rio Grande.” 


The eastern boundary of this evanescent repub. 
lic was the Nueces; it was recognised by Texas, 
and her army and navy helped to uphold it; but its 
President was defeated in 1840 at Fade. a town 
of Tamaulipas, east of the Rio Grande; by a Mex. 
ican army under General Arista, and Canales 
retreated into Texas. Will President Polk every 
again tell the American people that ‘* the republic 


of Texas has always claimed to the Rio Grande, 


from its mouth to its source, as her western bound- 
ary?’ For the credit of our Government it is to 
be hoped that such an assertion will never here. 


after find a place in a Presidential message to 


| Congress. 


But after Mr. Polk’s elaborate attempt, both by 
assumption and suppression of fact, to prove that 


‘Texas abutted on the Rio Grande its entire length, 


he winds up that part of the subject thus: ‘ This 
‘ was the Texas which, by the act of our Congress 
‘ of 29th December, 1845, was admitted one of the 
‘States of our Union.”? Congress proposed to 


| annex Texas to our Union as a State, but not 
| Texas as Mr. Polk spreads her out; to that douht- 
ful, nay, unauthorized, extent Congress refused to 


receive her. The resolutions of annexation pro- 
vided, “ First, Congress doth consent that the 
‘ territory properly included within, and rightfully 


‘belonging to, the republic of Texas, may be 


‘enacted into a new State, to be called the State 
‘of Texas, with a republican form of govern- 
‘ment,’’&c. Again: ‘Said State to be formed 
* subject to the adjustment by this Government of 
‘all questions of boundary that may arise with 
* other Governments,’’ &c. 

These terms were just and proper in themselves, 
and were acceded to by the people of Texas. In 
the introduction to her constitution formed for her 
as a State, and preliminary to her admission into 


our Union, and which has been approved by Con- 


gress, is this passage: 

“ We, the people of the republic of Texas, acknowledging 
with gratitude the grace of God in permitting us to make a 
choice of our form of government, do, in accordance with 
the joint resolution for annering Texas to the United States, 
approved March 1, 1845, ordain and establish this consti- 


tution.” 


This constitution sets forth no boundary what- 
ever, but both it and the resolutions of annexation 


|| exclude all country that was not properly included 
, within and that did not rightfully belong to Texas. 


There was no question, nor had there ever been, 


| about any of the boundaries of Texas, except the 


western; and both Texas and the United States 


'thus,in the act of their Union, concurred in de- 


claring it to have no certain or fixed location, and 
in giving jurisdiction over the question exclusively 
to the Government of the United States. This 
cognizance over the subject would have resulted 


| necessarily from annexation, but it was expressly 
| stipulated to advertise Texas, Mexico, and the 


world that the settlement of the difficulties of this 
western boundary were not to be precipitated by 
any act of Texas, but were to be adjusted by the 


_treaty-making power of the United States. No 
sound mind, after a careful investigation of the 


subject, can doubt of the truth of the proposition 
that the eastern margin of the Rio Grande, begin- 
ning at the Mexican port of Santiago, and running 
above the city of Taos, was not ‘‘properly included 
within”’ and did not “rightfully belong to the repub- 
lic of Texas.’” The only and true question of 
doubt is whether Corpus Christi and the western 
section of the valley of the Nueces, upon this 
fundamental principle, were to be considered as 
part of the Texas admitted as one of the States 
into the American Union, until it should be so de- 
cided by negotiation between Mexico and the 


United States. The extreme of discretionary 


power which Mr. Polk could properly exercise 


| was to order our army to take post at Corpus 


Christi as the most western Texan settlement, and 
it is very questionable whether that does not vio- 
late the meaning and epirit of the terms of annex- 
ation. If Mexico had been disposed to acquiesce 
in the annexation of Texas, she might have re- 
sorted to the limitations contained in our resolu- 
tions, and might have raised a stro doubt as to 
Corpus Christi, and with unanswerable reason she 
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could have urged that such doubt was not to be 
solved by the sword of our President, but by a 
treaty of amity and boundaries between the two 
countries. 4 , 

But this identical question was made during the 
yendency of our proposition of annexation, and 
whilst it was under grave consideration by the 
Government of Texas, In the letter of Mr. Allen, | 
acting Secretary of State of Texas, to Mr. Donel- 
gon, our diplomatic agent to that government, | 
dated 26th June, 1845, after having adverted to the 
probable consummation of the measure, and the 

ledge of our President to protect Texas by post- 
ing our army within her borders so soon as this 
became manifest, Mr. Allen added: ‘Under such | 


circumstances, the undersigned would suggest to || 
Mr. Donelson the propriety and necessity of an im- | 


mediate introduction of the troops referred to, and | 
that they proceed at once lo occupy positions on the Rio 
Grande,”’ &c. Mr. Donelson answered this letter | 


like a man of sense, disposed to keep both himself | 
and his country within the limits of good faith |, 


and duty. In and by way of reply to Mr. Allen, 
he introduced several passages of a letter which, 
by Mr. Polk’s instructions, he had written to Gen- 
eral Taylor, and among them are these: 


“«[ would by no means be understood as advising you to 
take an offensive attitude in regard to Mexico without fur- 


ther orders from the Government of the United States. The || 


probalility is, if Mexico undertakes an invasion, that she will 
attempt to drive you from the points suggested for your occu- | 
pation. In that event, your right of detence will of course 
authorize you to cripple and destroy the Mexican army in 
the best way youcan. But it should be distinctly under- 


stood that your action will be strictly defensive, and aimed at || 


the protection of the rights of Texas.” 

“The occupation of the country between the Nueces and | 
the Rio Grande, you ar 
Texas holds Corpus Christi; Mexico holds the Brasos de 
Santiago, near the mouth of the Rio Grande. The threat- 
ened invasion, however, of Texas is founded upon the as- | 
sumption that she has no territory independent of Mexico.” 

‘You cau safely hold possession of Corpus Christi and all 
other points up the Nueces; and, if Mexico attempts to dis- 
lodge you, drive her beyond the Rio Grande.” 


Mr. Donelson writes to Mr. Buchanan on the 
llth of July, 1845, and transmits copies of the let- | 
ters between the Texan Secretary of State and | 


himself. In justification of his refusal to direct || 


aware, is a disputed question. || 


demonstrations west of the valley of the Nueces, 
unless Mexico should there attack our army. It 
was an evil hour when Mr. Polk reversed this 
moderate and peaceful position, which he had 


| taken against the importunity of Texas, and direct- 


ed Taylor to move his army to the Rio Grande; 
and what mind can foresee all the deplorable mis- 
chiefs that are to result from it?) He had his mo- 


tives for this change, which will appear palpably 


enough as we progress with this examination; but 
what becomes of his most reckless assertion, that 
Texas, as extending to the Rio Grande, including 
the bigger half of New Mexico, and her capital, 
Santa Fé, was admitted as a State into our Union? 

Connected with this part of the subject is another 
gross misstatement of the message, in these words: 
‘* Before the annexation of ‘Texas to the United 
‘States was consummated, Mexico herself, by a 


\\ © formal act of her Government, had acknowledged 


‘the independence of Texas as a nation.”” “It is 
‘true, it was upon a condition which Mexico had 
‘no authority to prescribe, and which detracted 
/ © nothing from the recognition.’? There are two 
modes of uttering an untruth: first, by misstating 
the fact; secondly, by stating the truth in such 
form as to produce a false impression, Let us see 
if in this point Mr. Polk is not justly chargeable 
in one or hoth modes. The recognition of the in- 
| dependence of Texas by Mexico is stated as one 


fact; the prescription by Mexico of a void condi- | 
tion (that Texas should not annex herself or be- | 
come subject to any country whatever) is another | 


| fact; and the mode of statement makes the impres- 
‘sion that these things emanated from Mexico. 


February, 1845; on the 29th day of March follow- 
| ing, the Government of Texas itself, thinking then 


|| was an auspicious time to propose to Mexico a 
| recognition of her independence, drew up * Con- 


| ditions preliminary to a treaty of peace between 
Mexico and Texas,”’ in these words: 


of Texas. 


|| 2. Texas engages that she will stipulate in the treaty 


| not to annex herself, or become subject to any country 
whatever. 


Fhe Mexican War—Mr. Garrett Davis. 


Congress passed the resolutions of annexation in | 


«©1, Mexico consents to acknowledge the independence 


Ho. or Reps. 


to attach to the treaty of recognition, was prescri- 
bed, not by Mexico, but by Texas upon hareel?, 
The negotiation of this treaty was not entered 
upon, because, after the Government of Texas 
itself had proffered to Mexico the basis of it, her 
Senate rejected that basis. But, whilst it was in 
suspense, the President of Texas put an end to 
hostilities by the promulgation of a formal procla- 
mation, in which there is this passage: ‘* And 
* pending the said action, by virtue of the authority 
‘in me vested, I do hereby declare and proclaim a 
‘ cessation of hostilities, by land and by sea, against 
‘the republic of Mexico, or against the citizens 
‘and trade thereof.’’ It was to these proceedings 
that Mr. Donelson referred, when he said that the 
United States “ should not take a position to make 
‘war for this claim (to the Rio Grande) in the 
‘face of an acknowledgment on the part of this 
* Government (Texas) that it could be settled by 
‘negotiation; and ** what the Executive of Texas 
‘had determined not to fight for, but to settle by 
‘ negotiation, to say the least of it, could as we'l 
‘be left to the United States upon the same condi- 
*tion.’? Mr. Donelson gave no more than a proper 
effect to an act of the Government of Texas which 
closed hostilities between the two countries, and 
left Mexico in the peaceable occupation of all the 
country upon the Rio Grande. 

Mr. Polk in his message approaches the main 
question in all this business, and says: 

« But Mexico herself has never placed the war which she 
has waged upon the ground that our army oceupied the in- 
termediate territory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, 
Her refuted pretension that Texas was not in fact an inde- 
pendent State, but a rebellious province, was obstinately 
persevered in; and her avowed purpose in commencing a 


| war with the United States was to reconquer Texas, and to 
| restore Mexican authority over the whole territory—not to 


the Nueces only, but to the Sabine.” 
The President here boldly and distinetly takes 


|| three grounds: 


1. The war was begun by Mexico. 2. The 
march of General ‘Taylor’s army, by his orders, to 
the Rio Grande was not the cause of the war. 3. 
The war was commenced by Mexico to conquer 
the whole of Texas up to the Sabine. 

Let us see how these positions will stand the 


General Taylor to take post on the Rio Grande, he || 3. Limits and other conditions to be matters of arrange- || test of examination and truth. : "ye 
4 : . 7 || ment in the final treaty. : ‘488 
says, in his letter to Mr. Buchanan: 1] ne. Texae will be willing to remit disputed points, respect- | It ee ae ~~ Mexico nee acceded, by i eo 
«The joint resolution of our Congress left the question || ing territory and other matters, to the arbitration of um- | SUperadding other conditions, to the preliminary a4 
[of limits between Texas and Mexicel te open one.” || pires.?? | terms proposed to her by Texas for the negotiation i 
“T have been far from admitting that the claim of Texas || ‘ : || of a treaty of limits, amity, and recognition of her oe 
to the Rio Grande ought not to be maintained. This was | The Government of Texas itself applied to the | inde de ce. TI * ys hati ee 2 (soe 
; . 1 ent . ~ se pendence. 118 Was somewhat inconsistent with > ae 
not the question. It was whether, under the circumstances, || Ministers of France and England respectively,and | ,, Mexi “em | oe 
we should take a position to make war for this claim, in the || procured them to interpose between it and the || 2%, Purpose to restore exican authority over the in 
face of an acknowledgment on the part of this Government || P f Mexi dt for T. || whole territory—not to the Nueces only, but to the oma 
(Texas) that it could be settled by negotiation. I at once || Government of Mexico, and to propose for Lexas || Going +) Mr. Pena y Pejfia, the Mexican Minister ake 
decided we could tuke no such position, but should regard || those her own articles, preliminary to a definitive | k 


only as within the limits of our protection that portion of ter- 
ritory actually possessed by Texas, and which she did not con- 
sider a subject of negotiation.” ‘ What the Executive of | 
Texas had determined not to fight for, but to settle by nego- | 
tiation, to say the least of it, could as well be left to the 
United States upon the same condition.” 

This question of posting our army upon the Rio | 
Grande was thus early and formally made by the 
Government of Texas to ours, during the pendency 
of annexation, and before it had even been con- | 
sidered by the Congress of Texas. Our Govern- | 
ment then decided against it, and Texas is told | 
explicitly that if the union takes place, the Ameri-_ 
can army will not be posted on the Rio Grande, | 
and the uttermost western positions that it will 
occupy will be along and upon the Nueces. For 
this decision, the most valid and cogent reasons are 
given. 1. The terms of the resolutions of annexa- | 
tion do not permit a military occupancy of the Rio | 
Grande, as the question of boundary was left an’ 
open one. 2, The United States were only bound 
to defend such territory as was actually possessed by 
Texas, and ** Corpus Christi was the most western 
settlement of Texas.’? 3. The Government of | 


| ‘ositions which Texas has made, and to proceed 
| ‘that may be fit and honorable to the republic, 
declaration, in these words: ** It is understood that, 


‘ besides the A ve preliminary articles proposed by 
‘ Texas, ther€ are other essential and important 





‘negotiation; and that if this negotiation is not 
‘ realized on account of circumstances, or because 
‘ Texas, influenced by the law 
‘ted States on annexation, shou 
‘either directly or indirectly, then the answer 
‘ which. under this date is given Texas, by the 
‘ undersigned Minister of Foreign Affairs, shall be 
‘ considered as null and void.’? The President of 
Texas submitted these conditions preliminary to a 





treaty, to Mexico. The Secretary of State for | 
Mexico, after the overture of Texas was submitted | 
to the Congress of Mexico, returned for answer: | 
‘| ** The Government is authorized to hear the prop- 


| to the arrangement or celebration of the treaty | 


i giving an account to Congress for its examination |, 
| and approval."? Mexico appended an additional | 


‘points which ought also to be included in the | 


ao in the Uni- | 
d consent thereto, || 
dered by Mr. Polk to take 
_ Corpus Christi; and his despatch of the 15th of 
| August to the War Department informed Mr. Polk 
, that he was in possession of that point. Mr. Don- 


| elson had told the President that this was the most 
treaty, and which were to form its basis, to her | 


of Foreign Affairs, wrote to Mr. Black, our consul, hee 


on the 3lst of October, 1845, thus: 


«The Government of Mexico has given its orders for the 
purpose of suspending, for the present, any act of hostility 
against the United States, and limits itself to the defensive, 
awaiting the issue of the negotiation proposed by the Gor- 
ernment of the United States through the consul,” &c. 

Does this manifest a purpose to conquer all Texas 
to the Sabine? But Mr. Polk’s prevarication in- 
volves him in a labyrinth of contradiction; and in 


|| the next paragraph to the one from which I have 
| last quoted, he asserts: 


“ Our army had occupied a position at Corpus Christi, 
west of the Nueces, as early as August, 1845, without com- 
plaint from any quarter. Had the Nueces been regarded as 
the true western boundary of 'Texas, that boundary had been 
passed by our army many months before it advanced to the 
eastern bank of the Rio Grande.” 


In the summer of 1845, General Taylor was or- 
t with his army at 


western settlement of Texas, and had said dis- 





Texas itself had previously decided that this was Senate, and they were rejected by that body. The | tinctly to, and tacitly agreed with, the Government [oa 
a question to be settled with Mexico, not by the | true state of fact about this matter is incompatible, | of Texas, before annexation took place, that it was ‘et 
sword, but by negotiation. 4, Texas herself had |, in several material points, with the statement of it | as near the Rio Grande as the American army : oe 
refused to fight for the country upon the Rio | by the President. 1. The overture was not by would or could be posted. The egis of the gallant Ne if 
Grande, and it did not become the United States | Mexico but by Texas herself. 2. There was no, Taylor, there displayed to the Mexican on the ro 
to make war to obtain that for which Texas her- || recognition whatever by Mexico of the indepen- || uttermost confines of Texas, gave protection and = 
self would not draw the sword. 5. The marching || dence of Texas. The latter Power herself pro- | security to all her inhabitants. He had been there t 
of our army to the Rio Grande, which was occu- || posed certain fundamental conditions, upon which | for seven long months, covering every foot of 

pied exclusively by the Mexicans, would be an act || a treaty of recognition should be negotiated; to || Texas, and, so far from the Mexicans having 

of war, or would lead necessarily to war. This de- || which Mexico added others, and required that | evinced any intention to drive him from his posi- : 
cision was wise, and 6o ats 8 and just that Texas || before such treaty took effect, it should be sub- || tion, and to reconquer Texas to, the Sabine, Mr. « 
herself aequiesced in it. She then went on and mitted to her *‘ Congress for its examination and | Polk informs us that this occupation by “ Old bi 
consummated annexation, upon the tacit condition | .”” 3. Thatthe condition which the Presi- || Rough and Ready” was “ without complaint from j F 
that the United States were to make no military |) dent treats asa nullity, and which it was proposed || any quarter.” To all this there is evidence of the 4 heed 
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Mexico, as to the existing state of things, still 
more satisfactory. ‘This evidence is furnished by 
extracts from the despatches of General Taylor 


himself to the War Department. August 20, 1845, || 


he says: 


: | 
“Caravans of traders arrive occasionally from the Rio || 


Grande, but bring no news of importance, They represent 
that there are no regular troops on that river, except at Mat- 
ainoros, and do not seem to be aware of any preparations 
for a demonstration on this bank Of the river.” 


On the 30th he writes: 


“We have no news from the Rio Grande. Idle stories 
are brought in from that quarter, but, with the means of ac- 
curate information which we now possess, | do not deem it 
necessary to repeat them.” 


In his despatch of 6th September, he says: 

*T have the honor to report, that a confidential agent, 
deepitched some days sinee to Matamoros, has returned, 
aud reports that no extraordinary preparations are going 
forward there; tha: the garrison dovs not secin to have been 


increased, and that our consul is of opinion that there will be 
no declaration of war.”’ 


lle gives information to the Department, Sep- 
tember 14th: 

* We have no news of interest from the frontier. Arista, 
at last accounts, was at Mier, but without any force; nor is 
there as yet any concentration of troops on the river,’ (Rio 
Grande.) 

in the despatch of the 11th October, he says: 

* Reeent arrivals from the Rio Grande bring no news or 
information of a different aspect from that which | reported 
in my Inst. The views expressed in previous communica- 
tions, relative to the pacific disposition of the border people 
on both sides of the tiver, are continually confirmed.” 

January 7th, 1846, General Taylor, still undis- 
turbed at Corpus Christi, informed President Polk 
thus: 

‘* A scout of volunteers from San Antonio struck the river 
near Presidio, Rio Grande, and the commander reports every- 
tiing quiet in that quarter.” 

This was the last communication which General 
Taylor made to the War Department until he was 
on his way to the Rio Grande, making a forward 


move to that river in obedience to the orders of 


Mr. Polk. All his despatches, whilst he was on 
the line of his march, still further confirm the con- 


clusive testimony already adduced, that Mexico | 


did not intend to invade Texas whilst his army 
remained at Corpus Christi. The order to him to 
occupy the Rio Grantle was dated 13th January, 
1846, and on the 11th March he breke up his 

‘ ‘ ° 4° mri: . 
quarters at Corpus Christi. Thirty-one miles 
from that point, he says: 

“The columns are advancing with great regularity, and 
without any obstacle worthy of note.” 

The 18th March, one hundred and nineteen miles 
ou his way, he writes to the Department: 

“Within the last two days our advance has met withsmall 
armed parties of Mexicans, who scemed disposed to avoid 
us. ‘Chey were doubtless thrown out to get information of 
our advanee.’”’ 

General Taylor crossed the Arroyo Colorado, and 
from his camp three miles beyond it, and within 
thirty miles of Matamoros, he informs the depart- 
ment, that when the army reached that river some 
Mexicans showed themselves in opposition on the 
other bank, who informed one of our officers that 
an attempt by our army to cross the river would 


be considered as an act of hostility, and in that | 
ease it would be treated as enemies. Preparations | 
were then made to pass under cover of guns, which | 


occupied a day: 


* Whilst these dispositions were in progress, the party | 
that had shown themselves the day before again made their | 
appearance. Tsent Captain Mansfield to communicate with || 


the officer in command, who said that he had positive orders 
to fire upon us if we attempted to cross the river. Another 
party then made its appearance, and passed the river to com- 
munieate with me, One of them, (who was represented as 


the Adjatant Generali of the Mexican troops) repeated sub- | 
stantially what had been said before, viz: that they had | 


peremptory orders to fire upon us, and it would be consider- 
ed a declaration of war if we passed the river. He placed in 


my bands the proclamation of General Mejia, issued at | 


Matamoros a day or two previous, which L enclose. | in- 
formed the officer that [ should immediately cross the river, 
and if any of his party showed themselves on the other bank 
after the passage was commenced, they would receive the 
fire of my artillery.” “I have thought proper to make a 
detailed report of this operation, as being the first occasion 
on which the Mexicans have shown themselves in an attitude 
decidedly hostile.”” 


General Taylor passed the Colorado without 
further opposition. He moved forward upon San- 
tiago, which the* Mexicans fired at his approach, 


and then retired. He encamped opposite Mata- | 


id 








| * have created much excitement in Matamoros, and 


‘a great deal of activity has been displayed since | 


| * our arrival in the preparation of batteries.” ‘* The 
‘ attitude of the + eas is so far decidedly hos- 
‘tile.”’ In his communication to the Department 
of April 15th, he says: ‘‘ On the 12th, I received 
‘from General Ampudia a despatch, summoning 
‘me to withdraw my force within twenty-four 


i ‘ hours, and to fall back beyond the river Nueces.” In 


| the execution of his orders, General Taylor threw 
| up Fort Brown, and planted his cannon upon it so as 


'| to command and sweep, when necessary, Matamo- | 


ros. He blockaded the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
and cut off all supplies and commerce by that route. 
On the 24th April, he writes, he had received a com- 


munication from General Arista, who had assumed | 


the chief command, stating that he considered hos- 
lilities as having been commenced, and that he should 
prosecute them according to the usages of civilized 
warfare. Itis against this clear and overwhelming 
amount of testumony that Mr. Polk asserts: ** But 


| * Mexico herseif has never placed the war which || 


‘she has waged upon the ground that our army 


occupied the intermediate territory between the 
* Nueces and the Rio Grande.’’ Can any man ever 


place any confidence in his messages? It was this || 
march of the American army to the Rio Grande, || 


and nothing else, that brought on the war. This 


was the actual beginning of it, as our Government | 
| had said to that of Texas, near twelve months be- | 


fore, such a step would be making war. Certainly 
Mr. Polk had as little right to violate the territory 
of Mexico by marching our army upon Santiago, 
taking and holding possession of it, threatening 
Matamoros with battlements bristling with can- 
non, and cutting her off by rigorous blockade from 
the sea, as Mexico had to do these things at Cor- 
nus Christi. If such had been the acts of Mexico 
in the United States, where is the craven follower 
of Mr. Polk who would not haye denounced them 
as war upon us, and cried aloud for vengeance 


upon the perfidious Mexicans? The case is much | 
| stronger than even that against Mr. Polk. 


It is thus shown, beyond reasonable question, 
that Mr. Polk himself began this war. His posi- 
tion, that it was his duty to uphold the jurisdic- 
tion and laws of the United States to the line 
claimed by Texas, is an after-thought, and but a 
hollow pretext. Why did he decide against it 
through our Minister to Texas before annexation? 


| Why did he not assume that line of policy imme- 


diately upon the consummation of that event? 
Why did he keep it suspended for seven long 
months? Why did he never attempt to carry it 


/ out in the portion of New Mexico east of the Rio 
Grande? And why did he instruct General Kear- | 


ny to establish a military governmert at Santa 


| Fé for all that country? Upon his own ground, 


he was as much bound to take possession of Santa 
Fé as Santiago. The premise of himself and his 


friends, that the country was part of Texas, might | 
be granted, and still he would in no degree be re- | 
lieved from this charge. Mexico was in the actual | 
| possession, claiming it to be her own; she could || 
not be dispossessed without war, and Mr. Polk | 
| had no constitutional right or powe?to make war | 
/upon her. From long before our acquisition of | 
Louisiana in 1803, up to the treaty with Spain, in | 


1819, when we ceded to her all our claim to Texas, 
she had held exclusive possession over this coun- 


| try, and duly maintained her jurisdiction and ex- | 
ecuted her taws in it. Mr. Polk asserts that the |) 
|| country was then as much a part of the territory |, 
| of the United States as it now is; and yet Jeffer- 
son, Madison, or Monroe, never marched an army || 


into it to reduce it to our possession. 
A part 6f the State of Maine was in the posses- 


'| sion of England, and attached by the proVincial 


authorities to New Brunswick; and so continued 


| from the treaty of 1783 to the treaty of Washing- 
‘| ton in 1843, a period of sixty years. This pro- || 

uced many collisions and conflicts of jurisdiction | 
between Maine and New Brunswick, and several | 
times well nigh involved England and the United || 
States in war. Massachusetts and Maine, both | 
| our Houses of Congress, and all our Presidents, 
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_ than the present one; and yet Washington, or the 


elder Adams, or Jefferson, or Madison, or Mop. 
roe, or the younger Adams, or Jackson, or Vay 
Buren, or Tyler, never dreamed, upon their mere 
authority and responsibility as Presidents, of 
marching our armies into that disputed territory 
and forcing our jurisdiction and laws over it at tie 
point of the sword. If Mr. Polk had had Eng. 
land instead of Mexico to deal with, he would haye 
dared the forked lightning sooner than have adopted 


such a measure. What adds to the atrocity of his 


offence, and swells still louder the voice for cundem- 
nation and punishment which arises from a violated 
and mangled Constitution, is the fact that Con. 
gress, the only legitimate war-making power in 


/our system, was and had been for six weeks jy 


session when President Polk undertook of himself 
to wage this war. Why did he not submit this 
momentous matter to Congress? He had, in the 
execution of his own sinister schemes, decided that 
a war with Mexico was necessary for, and would 
prove advantageous to himself. He distrusted the 
nerve of the great majority of his friends in Con- 
gress to plunge the country into it. He thought, 
from the peculiar posture of Mexico and the readi- 
ness of the American people for martial exercises, 
he could fix a charge of beginning the war upon 
Mexico; and being himself secure from al! its 
a and able to free himself from the responsi- 
ility, he would venture upon his own authority 
to make it. 
Another of Mr. Polk’s miserable subterfuges to 
screen himself is, that the outrages of Mexico upon 


| our commerce and people, and the money she owed 


them, was ample cause for war on the part of the 
United States against her.* If that position was 
pope and maintainable, why did not President 
Polk set forth these grounds in a message, and 
upon them cause to Congress, the appropri- 
ate power, to declare war against Mexico? It was 


all he could constitutionally do in the premises. 
| Why did he become the secret and surreptitious 


ally of Santa Ana, the author of all these wrongs? 
Why, in his annual message at the last session of 


_ Congress, after recounting the mission of Mr. Sii- 
| dell to Mexico, did he take the ground that until 
| the result of it is known, *‘ I forbear to recommend 


‘to Congress such ulterior measures of redress for 


| *the wrongs and injuries we have so long borne, 
| *as it would have been proper to make had no such 


‘negotiation been instituted?’? The result of this 


' negotiation was made known before General Tay- 


lor was ordered to march to the Rio Grande, but 
our vaulting President deigned not to consult Con- 
gress. These wrongs and injuries our Government 


had agreed upon and commuted with Mexico for 
/ money; and she then owed us three millions, which 
in part she could not or would not pay. Why 


did Mr. Polk, for these three millions, precipitate 
the country into a war which will cost fifty times 
its amount, and the lives of thousands of our best 


_ citizens, without asking the permission of Con- 
'gress? Forsooth he was called ‘* Young Hick- 


ory,” but it will be found he is no such timber as 
the old tree. as 

General Taylor had, in his despatch of Septem- 
ber 6, 1845, informed Mr. Polk that he had sent a 
confidential agent to Matamoros, and added— 

“The agent, who is intelligent, and upon whose state- 
ments a good deal of reliance may be placed, says that the 
mass of the people with whom he mingled is opposed toa 
war with us, and that, if war be declared, the frontier de- 
partments of Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and New Leon, will 
probably declare themselves independent of the Central Gov- 
ernment, and establish pacific relations with us.” 

Here is the germ of this war. This information, 
connected with the recollection of former rebellions 


| in those provinces, and an attempt to erect them 
| into a separate republic by a portion of their peo- 


ple, fired the imagination of ** Young Hickory,” 
and visions of vast conquests and acquisitions be- 
gan to crowd his enraptured imagination. To end 
our difficulties with Mexico, he draws the sword 
to cut the knot, and he intends to wield that sword 
asaconqueror. Having subjugated the Mexicans, 
and enlarged the boundaries of the republic, he wilt 
not only live in story, but a captivated people will 
again confer upon him the purple. We have been 


have again and again, with entire unanimity, de- | told by an Indiana editor, that he, President Polk, 


| clared that the whole country in dispute on the | 
i Northeastern frontier was territory of, 

i] 
‘| 


the United | 


_ actually conceived and planned the battles of Palo 
| Alto, Resaca de la Palma, and Monterey; and that 


im pe States, and within the State of Maine. That case || he deserves more praise for the success of those 
moros the 28th March, and in his despatch of that '| was incomparably stronger for the United States " brilliant days than General Taylor himself. A 
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ventieman from the same State on this floor, not to 
be outdone by his worthy coadjutor at home, ex- 
claims in this debate, James K. Polk is not a Her- 
cules, but fetch up all the opposition to him, and 
throw it all bodily into the arena with him, and he 
will be found an overmatch for the whole of it. 
What images of prowess those gentlemen awaken 
in the mind to enable it to find parallels for James 
K. Polk, the conquering hero of Duck river! Alex- 
ander the Great! ‘Timourthe Tartar! Jack Fal- 
stat! Tom Thumb! 
‘ . | 
It is apparent from the correspondence of Mr. 
Donelson with the State Department, and other 
proofs, that it was expected and desired by the 
Administration that Mexico would act upon her 
declaration before annexation to consider this 
measure easus belli; and upon the occupation of | 
Texas, and particularly Corpus Christi, by the 
American army, that the Mexicans would invade 
Texas and bring on the war. In the first order to 
General Taylor are these passages: 

« You will forthwith make a fgrward movement with the 
troops under your command, and advance to the mouth of 
the Sabine, Or tosuch other point on the Gulf of Mexico, or | 
its navigable waters, as in your judgment may be most con- | 
venient tur an embareution at the proper time for the western 
frontier of Texas.” * The point of your ultimate destination 
is the western frontier of Texas, where you will select and | 
oceupy, On Or Hear the Rio Graude del Norte, such a site as 
will consist with the health of the teoops, and will be best 
adapted to repel invasion, and to protect what, in the event 
of dunexation, will be our western border. You will limit 
yourself to the defence of Texas, unless Mexico should de- 
clare war against the United Siates.”’ 

General Taylor, under direction of the Govern- 
ment, acting by Mr. Donelson, did not, however, 

. _“ 
take post on the Rio Grande, but by express orders | 
occupied Corpus Chygu. The first order, dated 
August 25, 1845, contains this passage: 

« Should Mexico assemble a large army on the Rio Grande, 
ond cross it with a considerable force, such a movement must 
be regarded as an invasion of the United Stctes and the com- 
mencement of hostilities. You will, of course, use all author- | 
ity which has been or may be given to you to prevent such 
a state of things. Texas must be protected from invasion, 
and for that purpose you will of course employ to the utmost | 
extent all the means you possess or can command.” 

On the 30th of August, the Department wrote 
General Taylor: 

« You have been advised that the assembling of a large | 


Mexican army on the borders of Texas,and crossing the Rio |} 


Grande with a considerable force, will be regarded by the 
Executive here as an invasion of the United States and the 
commencement of hostilities. 4 attempt to cross that river | 
with such a force will be eousidered in the swine light.” 

‘In ease of war, either declured or made manifest by hos- 
tile acts, your main object will be the protection of Texas ; 
but the pursuit of this object will not necessarily confine 
your action within the territoryof Texas. Mexico having 
thus commenced hostilities, you may in your discretion, | 
should you have sufficient force, and be in a condition to du 
8, cross the Rio Grande, disperse or capture the forces assein- 
bling to invade Texas, defeat the junction of troops uniting 
for that purpose, drive them from their position on either side | 
of the river, and, if deemed practicable and expedient, take | 
aud hold possession of Matamoros and other places in the 


country.”? 

Active hostilities not yet having broken out, and | 
the Mexicans still remaining perfectly quiet, the | 
prospect of a brush to be begun by them, was so 


unpromising that Mr. Polk thought he would pro- | 


voke it a little further. In the order dated 16th | 
October, 1845, he said to General Taylor: ** You | 
‘will approach as near the western boundary of 
* Texas, the Rio Grande, as circumstances will per- | 
‘mit,’’? &e. * Upon all the points above-enumer- 
‘ated, and others not suggested, your reports and 
‘ views in full are desired, notonly with reference 
‘to the continuance of the present aspect of affairs 
‘between the United States and Mexico, but in the 
‘contingency of your selecting, or being directed to 


| 
i 
| 


‘take position on the banks of the Rio Grande, | 


The Mexi- 


‘near its mouth, or places above.”’ 


Rio Grande and Upper California, or to wage war 
against her with a view to conquests. He sent 
Mr. Slidell to negotiate, and Mexico was willing 
to receive him as a commissioner to treat of the 


| settlement of the Texan question, but not as envoy 


with full caer to which Mr. Polk would not 
consent. For a nation to refuse absolutely and * 
unconditionally to receive a minister from another 
is not cause of war. This refusal of Mexico to | 
receive Mr. Slidell with full powers, with other 
causes, might or might not have been sufficient 
ground for war; but the decision of that question 
did not belong to President Polk. It was for Con- 
gress only, and Congress was then in session; but 
Mr. Polk would not refer the question to it. Mr. 
Buchanan in a letter to Mr. Slidell says: 

* Ou your return to the United States, energetic measures 
agaist Mexico would at once be recommended by the 
President, and these might fail to obtain the support of Con 
gress, ifit could be asserted that the existing Government 
had not refused to receive our minister.’ “ It would be 
difficult on such a presumption, in regard to so feeble and 
distracted a country as Mexico, to satisfy the American 
peuple that all had been done which ought to have been 
done to avoid the necessity of resorting to hostilities.’ 


In his letter of Ist March, 1846, to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, under Paredes, Mr. Slidell 
threatens war if he is not received as a minister 
with full powers, and adds: ** He (President Polk) 
‘is sincerely desirous to preserve that peace; but 
* that the state of quasi war which now exists on the 
‘part of Mexico is one which is incompatible with | 
‘ the dignity and interests of the United States, and it | 
‘ is for the Mexican Government to decide whether 
‘it shall give place to friendly negotiation or lead to 
‘an open rupture.’? As some evidence, in his at- 
tempt to shield himself, that the war was begun 
by Mexico, Mr. Polk says in his message: ‘ It 
‘appears, also, that on the 4th of April following, 


| * General Paredes, through his Minister of War, 


‘ issued orders to the Mexican general in command 
‘ of the Texan frontier to attack our army by every 
‘means which war permits.’’ Why, sir, this order 
was given more than a month after Mr. Slidell had 
said to the Government of Mexico it must receive 
him, not only as a commissioner to settle the Tex- 
an question but all others, or Mr. Polk would visit | 
it with war. This order was not given by the War 
Minister of Mexico until long after that Govern- | 


' ment, on the 12th of March, 1846, had said to Mr. 


Slidell, ‘* The Mexican Government, preparing for 
‘war, should circumstances require it, will keep 


‘alive its flattering hope that peace will not be dis- 
, * turbed on the new coniinent,’’ &c.; nor until Gen- 


eral Taylor had broken up his camp for a month 
at Corpus Christi, and had been encamped six 
days at Matamoros. Distrusting Congress and de- 


termined on the war, Mr. Polk crossed the Rubi- | 


' con and made it himself. His fiat went forth in | 


| 
} 


the order of the 13th of January last, the American | 


army invaded the Mexican territory, and another | 
war-making power has demonstrated itself in our | 
system, which is sufficiently formidable to awake | 
a Henry from his tomb. 

But 
that the march and encampment of the American | 
army to the Rio Grande, and its armed surveillance | 
and blockade of Matamoros, was an act of war. 


| 
} 


exposition of war. Mexico held possession of 
Santiago, Laredo, and Dolores, on the lower Rio | 
Grande, to say nothing of Santa Fé, and her many | 


| other towns above, all on the eastern side of the | 


river. In his order to General Taylor of 25th Au- | 
gust, 1845, Mr. Polk says: ‘* Should the Mexicans | 


|| fassemble a large body of troops on the Rio 
eans still would not strike, and Mr. Polk invests | 


| other questions. 
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‘have sufficient force, and be in a condition to do 
‘so, cross the Rio Grande, disperse or capture the forces 
‘assembling to invade Texas, defeat the junction of 
* troops uniting for that purpose, arive them from their 
* positions on either side of the river, and, if deemed 
* practicable and expedient, take and hold possession of 
* Matamoros, and other places in the country.”’ All 
this President Polk orders General Taylor to do on 
the mere attempt of a considerable body of Mexi- 
can forces, (five hungred or one thousand, I sup- 
pose,) to pass from one of her towns west to another 
east of the Rio Grande: for such an act (says he) 
would be **an invasion of the United States, and 
the commencement of hostilities,” although he 
neither requires nor inquires for any evidence of 
such a purpose. He here orders into terrible ac- 
tion, of his own sovereign will, in all its forms, the 
war-power of the Government. Still he and his 
parasites deny that the march of the American 
army from Corpus Christi, one handred and fifty 
miles into the Mexican territory, with all its ac- 
companiments, were acts of hostility against Mexi- 
co. An American army of three thousand may 
assemble and encamp for seven months on the very 
borders of Mexico, and, after waiting in vain so 
long for a fight, to get it certainly, strike that deep 
into her territory, overthrow her laws and expel 
her officers, break up her custom-house, blockade 
her port, and besiege her town, and it is not war! 
But if Mexico attempts only to pass a body of troops 
from her own town on one side of the Rio Grande 
to another on the opposite bank, according to Mr. 
Polk’s code of ethics and national law, it is the 
commencement of hostilities, and an invasion of 
the United States! How a little brief power does 


| corrupt the heart and pervert the mind of man! It 


| 


r. Polk and his apologists still affect to deny || 


| 


i 


, 


is difficult to determine whether Mr. Polk was 
most aggressive upon the Constitution of his own 
country, the territory of Mexico, or international 
law. 

But the message says, in justification of Mr. 
Polk’ seonduct, that Mexico had insultingly reject- 
ed a minister sent to her on a mission of peace, 
and whom she had solemnly agreed to receive. 
Neither is this statement true as itis made. The 
overture of our Government to Mexico was to re- 
ceive a minister with full powers to treat of all ques- 
tions. The Mexican minister returned: “In an- 
‘swer, I have to say to you, that although the 
‘Mexiean nation is deeply injured by the United 
‘ States through the acts committed by them in the 
‘department of Texas, which belongs to this na- 
‘tion, my Government is disposed to receive the 
* commissioner of the United Siates who may come 
‘ to this capital with full powers to settle the present 
‘dispute in a peaceful, reasonable, and honorable 
‘manner.’ This is an extract of a letter dated 13th 
October, 1845, from Pefia y Pefia to our consul; 
and in another letter of the 31st same month, he 
says: * Although this is not to be understood, in 
‘any way, as an intimation of the reopening of the 
‘ friendly relations at present interrupted between 
‘ Mexico and the United States, I find,’? &e. Mr, 
Slidell applied repeatedly to be received as minister 
plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary, by Mex- 
ico; she refused him steadily in that character, Lut 


always expressed her readiness to recognise him 
Every man’s common sense will refute such a po- || 


| sition; but let us examine it by Mr. Polk’s own 


as a commissioner to treat for the settlement of the 
Texas question. Mexico insisted that annexation 
had produced the suspension of friencly diplomatic 
relations between the two countries, and that this 
ground of misunderstanding must be explained and 
adjusted before she received a minister to settle 
Mexico did not agree to receive 
a minister for any other purpose, and she did not 
at any time refuse to receive such anone. In this 
she was wrong, and she had done us much wrong 


Bact ck 





* 


SO, 


eta 


General Taylor with a vague discretion to oceupy |, ‘ such a movement must be regarded as an invasion 
the Rio Grande. It was his purpose, if the move- || ‘ of the United States, and the commencement of hos- |) : 

ment was made and proved fortunate, to reap all) ‘tilities.”” In the order of the 30th August he re- | it was defitting that he should state it truly. Mr. 
the credit; but, if disastrous, to throw the whole | peats the same, and adds: ‘*.4n attempt to eross || Polk says: ** Before these orders (to General Tay- 
blame upon the rash soldier who marched without | ‘ that river with such a force will be considered in || ‘lor to march to the Rio Grande) were issued, the 
orders. General Taylor would not fall into his | ‘the same light.” __ ; || *despatch of our minister in Mexico, transmitting 
trap, and Mr. Polk grew impatient. In his mes- | How he pushes his previously unwarrantable || § the decision of the civil Government, advising that 
sage of 2d December, 1845, he says: ‘After our | position! If Mexico assembles any large force on | ‘he should not be received, and also the despatch 
‘army and navy had remained on the frontier and | the Rio Grande, and crosses, or even attempts to | ‘ of our consul, residing in the city of Mexico, the 
‘coasts of Mexico for many weeks without any hos- || eross, any considerable portion of it over to her |, 


‘former bearing date the 17th, and the latter the 
‘ tile movement on her part, though her menaces were towns of Santiago, or Laredo, or Dolores, or Santa || ‘ 18th of December, 1845, copies of both of which 
‘continued, [ deemed it important, if possible, to | Fé, it is an invasion of the United States, and the | * accompanies my message of the 11th of May last, 


| 
‘put an end to this state of things.”” He had || commencement of hostilities; and General Taylor is | © were received at the Deparment of State.” Mex- 
then come distinctly to the purpose to force Mexi- | ordered by Mr. Polk to act accordingly. And how | ico continued willing to receive Mr. Slidell as min- 
€o to treat, and all her territory east of the | toaet? The same order directs him: * Should you ' ister to adjust the ‘Texas question; Mr. Polk still 


| before, and is our perfidious enemy; still, when the 


j 
‘Grande, and cross it with a considerable force, | 
|| Chief Magistrate was giving a history of this point, 
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powers to settle all questions between the two 
countries, This was the point of difference be- 
tween them. Mexico was foolishly and wickedl 

obstinate on a point of etiquette. If Mr. Pol 

thought a resort to arms necessary, he had but 
one power and one duty—to send in a message 
recommending it. Congress was in session; our 
imperial President scorned to give any heed to it, 
but of his own puissance plunged the nation in war. 
Autoerats and tyrants, born fo absolute power, and 
inheriting their people as slaves, regarding them as 
mere Instruments to'minister to the lusts of frensied 


and wicked passions, may perpetrate such enormi- | 


ties; but not constitutional and limited Presidents, 
who have no power over the subject—otherwise 
it is the inevitable destiny of the latter to become 
the former. Mr. Polk is feeble and timid, and with- 
out long premeditation and daily instigation and 
support, by venal, desperate, and wicked men, he 


never could have nerved himself to so daring an act. | 


He then only manifested what he and far bolder men 
than himself had long before determined to do. But 
I ask the especial attention of the committee to this 
passage in Mr. Polk’s message. 


“ The Texas which was ceded to Spain by the Fiorida 
treaty of 1819 embraced all the country now claimed by the 
Biate of Texas between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. 
The republic of Texas always claimed this river as her 
we-tern boundary, and in her treaty made with Santa Ana, 
in May, 1035, he recognised itas such. By the Constitution 
which Texas adopted in Maret, 1636, Senatorial and Rep- 
resentative districts were organized, extending west of the 
Nueces. The Congress of Texas, on the 19th of December, 
1835, passed *an act to define the boundarics of the Republic 
of Texas, in which they declared the Rio Grande, from its 
mouth to its source, to be their boundary, and by the said 
act they extended their ‘civil and political jurisdiction’ over 
the country up to that boundary. During a period of more 
than nine years, Which intervened between the adoption of 
her Constitution and her annexation as one of the States of 


our Uniou, Texas a-serted and exercised many acts of sov- | 
ereignty and juriv-dicuion over the territory and inhabitants | 


west of the Nueces. She organized and defined the limits 
of counties extending to the Rio Grande. She established 
courts of justice, and extended her judicial system over the 
territory. She established a custom-house, and collected 


duties, and also post offices and postroads,in it. She estab- | 


lished a land office, and issued numerous grants for land 
within its limits. A Senator and a Representative residing 
in it were elected to the Congress of the republic, and served 


as such befure the act of annexation took place. In both the | 
Congress and Convention of Texas which gave their assent 


to the terms of annexation to the United States, proposed 
by our Congiess, were representatives residing west of the 
Nueces, who took partin the act of annexation itself. This 
was the Texas which, by the act of our Congress of the 29th 
of Decemb rr, 1815, was admitted as one of the States of our 
Union. ‘Thatthe Congress ot the United States understood 
the State of ‘Texag which they admitted into the Union to 
extend beyond tae Nueces, is apparent, from the fact, that 


on the 3ist of December, 1845, only two days after the act | 


of admission, they passed a law ‘to establish a collection 


district in the State of Texas,’ by which they created a port | 


of delivery at Corpus Christi, situated west of the Nueces, 
and being the same point at which the Texas custom-house, 


under the laws of that republic, had been located, and direct- | 


ed that a surveyor to collect the reveoue should be appointed 
for that port by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. A surveyor was accordingly nomi- 
nated and confirmed by the Senate, and has been ever since 
in the performance of his duties. All these acts of the 
republic of Texas, and of our Congress, preceded the orders 
for the advance of our army to the east bank of the Rio 
Grande. Subsequently, Congress passed an act ‘ establish- 
ing certain post routes,’ extending west of the Nueces. 
Toe country west of that river now constitutes a part of one 
of the Congressional districts of Texas, and is represented in 
the House of Representatives. The Senators from that 


State were chosen by a Legislature in which the country | 


West of that river was represented,”’ 


The following statements and conclusions are 
expressly made in, and fairly deducible from this 
remarkable passage: That ‘Texas, binding on the 
Rio Grande, from its mouth to its source, was in 
1819 ceded by the United States to Spain; that 
Santa Ana had made a treaty with Texas recog- 


nising the Rio Grande in its whole length as the || 


western boundary of Texas; that by the Consti- 


tution of Texas, of 1836, Senatorial and Represent- | 


ative districts were organized along the whole of 
that river line; that Texas exercised her civil and 
political jurisdiction by & maintenance of her 
power and an administration of her laws along 
that entire line; that she organized and defined the 
limits of counties on this stream, from the sea to 


its head springs; that she fully occupied that coun- | 
try with courts of justice and her judicial system; | 


with a custom-house, and post-offices, and post- 
roads; with a land office, and with grants and land 
tiles; that her people, clustering along the entire 


margin of the Rio Grande, had assisted in electing | 


a Representative and Senator to the Texan -Con- 
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atives, both in the Congress and the Convention of 
Texas which assented to annexation, had resided in 
the country upon the Rio Grande; that Texas, up to 


the entire flow of that long river, had been admit- | 
ted as a State into our Union; that our Congress | 


* had established ‘* certain post-routes’? occupying 
the country between the Nueces and the Rio 
‘Grande; that the entire area between them now 


formed a part of one of the Congressional districts |, 


| of Texas, and is represented in this House; that 


her Senators in the other end of this Capitol were | 
elected by a Legislature who had been chosen in || 


pa by the representatives of all the people dwel- 
ing between the two rivers; and that the entire 
population spread over this extent of country, from 


the Gulf of Mexico to the Spanish peaks, were } 
| Texans, and under the authority and protection of | 
I appeal to every candid man | 


that government. 
if all these propositions are not distinctly stated, 
or would not be reasonably, fairly concluded, by 
any intelligent mind, snomel of its various 
topics, on reading this most extraordinary passage 


from the President’s Message? How such a reader | 


would be amazed, on full and accurate examina- 
tion, to learn that not one of those propositions are 
true, and especially to learn that Texas had not, 


nor ever had, civil administration of any kind, nor. | 


an officer, nor a resident citizen, in the whole val- 
ley of the Rio Grande; that she had only a few 
people stretching a short distance up the west bank 


of the Nueces from the Gulf, and not amounting | 


to one-hundredth part of the Mexican population 


between the two rivers, which have never known | 
I challenge the man | 


anything but Mexican rule. 
of the greatest research and reading to produce any 


passage of equal length, from or language, an- | 
i 


‘cient or modern, having so much and so many 
distinct misrepresentations, Certain [ am, it has 
| nothing like a parallel in that respect among all 


| preceding Presidential messages; and for the au- | 


| thenticity of American state papers, and the char- 
acter of our country, I hope it never will have. I 


| 


| facts which I have adduced in his refutation were 


| message to Congress. But to absolve him from 
that grievous offence still leaves him convicted of 


; : 
| matters on which he ought to have the fullest and 


|| most accurate information, which proves him to- 
|| tally incompetent to discharge the duties of his 
high place. But in the folly, stupidity, and mis- 
| chievousness of his measures, the country has 
much stronger and more deplorable evidence of the 
| truth of this proposition. 


| Mr. Chairman, there is one point on which the 


| reputation for candor; he should never again sa 


| was a small money affair of about three millions 


, Governments, so far as we had anything against 


i 


reprisals, as Jackson had recommended, without 


resorting to war, if it had been thought proper to 
resort even to that harsh measure. But Mr. Polk 


distrusted that the courage and generosity of the 


American Congress, and people would never, for | 
ars, consent to desolate Mexi- | 


three millions of do 

co with fire and sword. A people literally not 
| having the means to pay their debts; so poor, so 
| weak, so oppressed, so scourged by military usurp- 
|| ers and factions; so long and grievously disturbed 
in the pursuits of civilized life, as to have lost the 
greater portion of its arts; without government and 
laws, and having no security of person or proper- 
ty; with no regenerating influences operating, but 
sinking into wretched and hopeless servitude and 
barbarism, were a fit subject for the noble pity and 
forbearance of another people so strikingly in con- 
trast with them upon all points. Mr. Polk knew 
that if, with the heart of a Shylock, he appealed 
to Congress to require from the Mexicans the 
pound of flesh, he would have been answered, 
‘*Spare this destitute, miserable, down-trodden 
people; we are compensated a thousand-fold in 
that their condition is not ours. When our debt- 
ors become able they will pay us; if not, let them 
| go free—it is the spirit of he age. What unspeak- 


insisted that he should be aceredited with full || gress before annexation took place; that represent- || able folly it would be for three mill 


do not intend to charge President Polk with false- | 
hood and misrepresentation, although most of the | 


sent by him in the documents accompanying his | 


an amount anda grossness of ignorance about | 


President should cease his protestations and de- | 
| nials, if he expects to preserve even a figment of a | 


that he did not begin this war for conquest. As it | 
| of dollars agreed upon by treaty between the two | 


Mexico, we could have indemnified ourselves by | 
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ions to Waste 
| an hundred, and thousands and thousands of yaly. 
|, able lives, in slaughtering our oar neighbors 
|| who, after our example, had struck for freedom, 
and who had unsuccessfully attempted to secure 
it upon the model of our institutions. At such a 
cost we want not this foe in deadly strife for eo 
_ignoble and insufficient a cause.’? But Mr. Polk 
coveted the glory of enlarging the boundaries of 
our Imperial Republic, and to minister to the grap. 
_ deur of this ambition, it was necessary, and he was 
determined to make war with Mexico. 
_ For what did Mr. Polk send General Taylor's 
army to the Rio Grande, but to conquer and hold 
the country upon it?) What object could he have 
in giving Colonel Stevenson orders to raise a reoi- 
mentof men of various pursuits, and such as would 
be likely to remain at the end of the war, either in 
Oregon or any other territory in that region of the 
| globe which may then be a part of the United 
| States, with an express stipulation that they were 
not to be brought home by the Government, but 
| conquest, settlement, and occupation? The Mor- 
mons had been forcibly broken up and driven 
| from Illinois, and were wandering in search of a 
‘|| new home. Why did the Secretary of War, in 
| his orders to General Kearny, say: 


“Tt is known that a large body of Mormon emigrants are 

en route to California, for the purpose of settling in that 
| country. You are desired to use all proper means to have 
| agood understanding with them, to the end that the United 
| States may have their cobperation in taking possession of, 


and holding that country.”’ 

Why did Mr. Polk receive into the service of 
the United States a legion of Mormons, five hun- 
dred in strength? Why was General Kearny 
ordered by Mr. Polk to conquer and take possession 
of New Mexico and Upper California, and to estab- 
lish temporary governments in them? The Secre- 
|| tary of the Navy, in an order to Commodore Sloat, 
dated June 24, 1845, says: 


“The Mexican ports on the Pacific are said to be open 
and defenceless. If you a-certain certainly that Mexico has 
declared war against the United States, you will at once 
possess yourself of the port of San Francisco, and blockade 
or occupy such other ports as your force may permit.” 


| 
\| In this, also, lurks the purpose and hope of 
|| forcing Mexico into a war against the United 

States, and then to seize upon the spoil. Secre- 
| tary Bancroft, May 13, 1846, addressed a commu- 
|| nication to Commodore Sloat, making this order 

absolute. In his order of May 15, 1846, to Cap- 

tain Sloat, he says: 

** Tt is important that you should hold possession at least 
of San Francisco, even while you encourage the people to 
neutrality, self-government, and friendship.” 

There were three or four instructions to Cap- 
|| tains Sloat, Shubrick, and Stockton, iterating and 
| reiterating, ‘* You will take immediate possession 
‘of Upper California, so that if a treaty of peace 
|| ‘shall be made on the basis of the uti possidetis, it 
} * may leave California to the United States.” 
| Conquest and territorial aggrandizement were 
from the first looming in Mr. Polk’s fancy; and 
|| with what impatient promptitude did he recom- 
|| mend to Congress * to provide for these important 
|| ‘conquests by making an adequate appropriation 
| § for the purposes of erecting fortifications and de- 
‘fraying the expenses necessarily incident to the 
* maintenance of eur possession and authority over 
‘them.” When he prociaimed them to be ‘a 
territory larger than the original thirteen States of 
the Union,’ and felicitated the American people 
on ‘the vast extension of our territorial limits,” 
who can believe that he had not persuaded him- 
self that he was a veritable conqueror, and that he 
was swelling with the pride and self-gratulation of 
one of earth’s great ones? Oh man, how little 
thou art! 

Mr. Chairman, this review of Mr. Polk’s mes- 
sage has been far from being pleasant. To find 
errors of fact on so many points in the most Im- 

rtant document from the Executive head of the 

overnment, must be deeply mortifying and hu- 
miliating to all American bosoms. Every such 
r, in the truth of its fact at least, ought to be 

able “* to bear the test of time, of talents, and human 
scrutiny.” Never, in my opinion, had a free er 
| ple gore occasion to pause and contemplate their 
| public affairs and their tendency, and especially 
the spirit and apparent destiny of the Executive 
branch of the Government. We have seen it, 


\ 





wielded by such a man as James K. Polk, usurp 


1846. | 


———— 
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- . . | 
the war power whilst Congress was in session, 


break the peace of the world, and force the people 
to make vast sacrifices of blood and treasure, 


whether they would or not; assume the lawgiver | 
and the legislator, and set up civil government, | 


with all its complicated machinery, over subjuga- 
ted countries constituting a vast empire in extent; 
contemning and defying the other powers of the 


Government and the people by endeavoring of itself | 


to place those countries in such a posture that they 
cannot be disentangled, and will be forced into the 


Union; and this without any care of the continu- | 
ance and expansion of the terrific strife springing || 


out of the slave question, which it must inevitably 
roduce. Of the truth of these propositions I have 
the deepest and strongest convictions; and, enter- 


taining them, whilst I have a seat on this floor I |, 


will give them utterance on fit occasions, ‘* come 
weal or come wo.”’ Not to do so, | would indeed 


be a base and craven traitor to a Constitution that | 


ought to be imperishable, and whose authority in 
this Union ought to be supreme. Everything that 
is wrong in our Government all men ought’to con- 
demn, for the simple and sufficient reason of pre- 
venting its repetition. Constitution, liberty, and 
the good of the peeple demand it, and there is safety 
in no other course. 

Mr. Chairman, I kad a wish to say something 
upon the conduct of the Executive in relation to 
those conquered countries, but I will avail myself 
of some other opportunity. I will then assume, 
and 1 think maintain, that our President has no 
power except what is expressly conferred on him by 
the Constitution, or the laws of Congress made 
under it; that he derives no powers whatever from 
national law, and thatthe principles of that code 


are only sq far applicable to him as they adhere to | 


the express powers granted by the Constitution or 
laws; that the terms ‘* sovereign”’ and ‘* conquer- 
or,” as used in the international code, are wholly 
inapplicable to him, either as President or com- 


mander-in-chief of our armies and navies; that in | 


the conduct of our wars he is merely our first mil- 
itary and naval commander, and can exercise no 
powers or functions but what are appropriate to 
such officers; that he has no right by himself or 
his deputies, to set up permanent or temporary civil 
governments in conquered countries, but merely to 
hold military possession of them, including only the 
success and security of his own command, and the 
pulting*down of resistance in the conquered country; 
and that this latter being effected, the peaceable 


people are to be left in the quiet ministration of | 


their own municipal laws. All these momentous 


uestions come up in the present condition of pub- | 


lic affairs, and in a manner to give them deep and 
permanent interest to the American people. They 
ought to mount high above all party views and 
interests. 





PAY OF VOLUNTEERS. 


REMARKS OF MR. HARMANSON, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 27, 1847. 


On the bill increasing the Pay and granting Boun- 
ties to the Volunteers. 


Mr. HARMANSON said: 


Mr. Cuarnman: As the hour that closes this | 


debate is near its close, I will not detain the com- 
mittee but for a few moments, and give other gen- 
tlemen an opportunity to be heard, as I see many 
desirous to get the floor. The bill, sir, (No. 556,) 
reported by the Military Committee, giving in- 
creased pay and a bounty of one hundred and sixty 
acres of land to the ai anaes which was refer- 
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are to be measured by pecuniary sacrifices, who, 


I ask, has suffered more than the Louisiana volun- | 


teers? Were they not drawn from their homes 


and business, at a moment’s warning, to relieve 
our little army from the dangers that threatened it, 


which admitted of no hesitation or delay, and did | 


| they not respond to the call without calculating the 
cost? Have any volunteers who have entered the 

service done more? None, sir, none. If their 

claims are to be measured by suffering and expo- 
, sure, who, I ask, have greater? Did they not rush 
to the standard of their country with an alacrity, 
hitherto unexampled, at the most deadly season of 


ly a foot of dry land to rest on, and without tents 
to shelter them from a burning midsummer sun, 
| or the inclemency of the weather? 

| If it isto be measured by patriotism, who, L ask, 
| would have presumption enough to claim prece- 
| dence over them ? 

| They have suffered, Mr. Chairman, deeply suf- 
| fered, every mortification that brave men could, at 
| being discharged at the end of three months. They 
|| desired to serve out their term, and would have in- 
| listed for twelve months, if the option had been 
| allowed them, as evidenced by General ‘Taylor’s 
'| letter of the Ist July. 

| Well do I know the anxiety and regret of the 
| President and Secretary of War, at being compel- 
\| led by duty to limit their service to three months. 
| The law was imperative—they had no alternative. 
| They, however, authorized General Taylor to ac- 
| cept them for twelve months; he having more 
| troops than he desired, thought it his duty to dis- 


ed to New Orleans with heavy hearts; and hun- 
dreds of them had to depend on their friends or a 
liberal public for the means to subsist on and take 
| them to their homes. These were the mortifica- 
tions and hardships these brave men had to under- 
go. Suill, sir, it seems that their sacrifices—their 
sufferings—their patriotism and deep mortification, 
are to be valued as nothing. 

This bill proposes to increase the pay to two 
dollars per month, which would amount to six 
dollars. Is it presumed that these volunteers will 
| receive this pay? They are scattered from one 
end of the State to the other. Is it intended that 
the paymaster will go to each man’s home to pay 





the cost of ten or twenty dollars, to collect this six 
dollars ? 


land, give them a home they will be proud of, and 


| 
| 
| 


| 
' 


to her honor and glory. 


Let us examine into the circumstances under 
which these volunteers were called out. 


| Taylor was directed by the President, if necessity 


He found himself in imminent peril. He called 
on the Executive of Louisiena for troops. 
sponded as became a Louisianian. The Legisla- 
ture was in session, but had adjourned for the day. 
But no sooner did the startling intelligence of the 


| than they rushed to the capital. 

| The Senate had scarcely a quorum even: the 
placed by acclamation the entire means and credit 
of the State at the disposition of the Governor, to 


| little army or avenge their fall. The bill was sent 


country, with a shout of acclamation, assented to 


the patriotic work of the Senate. Our Governor 


to the House, who, true to their constituents and | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


issued his proclamation, and sent it on the wings || 
of the wind to every quarter of the State, stirring | 
'| up the hearts of every freeman within its borders. | 





GLOBE, 


the year, to the valley of the Rio Grande, where | 
they assembled, one continued deluge, with scarce- | 


charge them. They were discharged, and return- | 


him, or is it expected they are to go to the city, at | 


It must be clear to every mind that one | 
out of ten will not receive a dollar. Give them the | 


let them teach their children that their home was | 
given them by a grateful country for their devotion | 


General | 
required, to call on the adjacent States for troops. | 


He re- || 


danger that threatened our army reach their ears, | 


| hasten on our citizen soldiery to succor our brave | 


red to a special committee, has been so mutilated | 
by that committee as hardly to be recognised by | 
its ancient friends. It has stricken out the section | 
granting bounties of Jand to the six months’ vol- | 
unteers who served three months, and makes no | 


provision whatever for those of the six months’ | 

volunteers who died in the service. What could || and glory of our common country. And how, I 
have induced the committee to have come, as I I ask, are these brave men to be requited? Would 
honestly think, to so unjust a conclusion, I am at || you now add insult to injury? . Is this your sense 
a loss to divine: and [ rise now, sir, to protest || of justice? Is this your magnanimity and grati- 
against this invidious distinction between six and || tude? Are the services of these men to be stigma- 
twelve months’ volunteers. If services or claimg || tized as insignificant and unworthy the gratitude 


Ploughs, workshops, and other avocations, were 
abandoned at a moment’s warning, and the shout 
was, to the rescue! 
camp. Out of a voting population of twenty-five 
thousand, eight or nine thousand citizen soldiers 
presented themselves as ready to uphold the honor 





Soon our city was a military | 


1}1 
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and approbation of this House? No, sir; Lappeal 
from the decision of this special committee, to the 


committee of the House, under the full conviction 
that we will be saved from this outrage. 





MR. BURT’S AMENDMENT. 


SPEECH OF MR. S. F. LEAKE, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In THe House or Representatives, 
January 15, 1847. 


The House having under consideration the Bill to 
establish a Territorial Government in Oregon, 
and the immediate question being upon the pas- 
sage of the bill—the following amendment, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Burt, of South Carolina, having 
been rejected, viz: f 
“Insert in the twelfth section, after the word ‘and’ and 

betore the words ‘shall be subject,’ the words: ‘inasmuch 

as the whole of the said Territory lies north of 36° 30° north 
latitude, Known as the line of the Missouri compromise.’ ” 

Mr. LEAKE said that he esteemed himself fore 
tunate in having at length secured an opportunity 
of briefly assigning the reasons which would com- 
vel him to vote against this bill, and against any 
Kindred measure, during the present session. 

Sir, (said Mr. L.) since I have had the honor of 
a seat on this floor, | have looked with deep inter- 
est upon every measure calculated to affect, even 
remotely, the prosperity of the United States; and 
with the deepest anxiety have I watched the pro- 
gress of every question which threatened, in its 
consequences, the permanency of the Union, upon 
which that prosperity so essentially depends, 

[ entered this body, Mr. Speaker, buoyant with 
hope of the future progress and ultimate destiny of 
this great Confederacy. I had been accustomed to 
look forward confidently to the time when, by the 
development of its unrivalled natural advantages, it 
would have fulfilled the glorious mission to which 
the God of Nations seemed to have called it, I 
had trusted that the same spirit of mutual forbear- 
ance and conciliation which had entered so largely 
into the compact of Union, and which now constitutes 
the only solid basis upon which itcan expect repose, 
would continue to govern the deliberations of the 
common councils. I came here, sir, with a trust- 

_ ing, an abiding confidence, in the fidelity of all sec- 
_ tions to the compromises of the Constitution; nor 
could anything but actual experience have persua- 
ded me that there existed any party, respectable 
for talents and numbers, who would cast into our 
midst a firebrand, which might consume like flax 
those sacred cords that have hitherto bound us 
together. I would not believe, Mr. Speaker, that 

this body was to he converted into a magnificent 

Abolition society, from which, as a common cen- 

tre, the South was to be deluged with a species of 
incendiarism, not only at war with our peace and 

prosperity, but deeply dangerous, if not fatal, to 

| the Union. 

But, sir, as my over-credulous confidence has 
been misplaced, so are my hopes destined, I fear, 
| to be blasted. That dark spirit of fanaticism 
| which has, for so long, haunted us like a spectre, 
| and would not be exorcised, has at last effected a 

lodgment within these walls. That gloomy genius 

| of discord which has, for so long, set like a mighty 
nightmare upon the bosom of our Confederacy, 
almost suspending its respiration and portending 
its ultimate dissolution, has at length permanently 
located itself upon the very vitals of the Constitu- 
tion. Already has it laid its profane hands upon the 
altars of our holy religion, and rent asunder the 
_ very veil of the temple: and now, not content with 
these ignoble triumphs, it invades the sanctuary of 
freedom, and threatens, in its giant strides, to run 
riot over all that is fair and beautiful and sacred in 
|| our institutions. 
| Mr. SAWYER here demanded to know if he 

(Mr. L.] meant to charge all who had voted against 
| the amendment of the gentleman from South Caro- 
| lina with being Abolitionists ? 
| Mr. LEAKE (continuing). 


If the gentleman 
from Ohio would have had but a moment’s pa- 
|| tience, his question would have been anticipated. 
| Ido not know, Mr. Speaker, of any more certain 
| test to which to subject gentlemen, than their votes ; 
\| and, whatever may be their ‘‘ private opinions,” 
' T must look to the records as the best and safest 
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exponent of their views. The question of the gen- '| offered his amendment that he might 


The Slavery Question—Mr. Leake. 


give the 


tleman, however, brings me immediately to the || West, and the South too, some ground to stand 
oint to which I wish to draw the attention of the || upon. 


louse, viz: the Missouri compromise. 
Mr. Speaker, | am heartily sick of ** compro- 
mises.’’ After the events of to-day, 1 have no 


faith in them. Twice lias the South compromised, | 


and as often has she been made the victim of the 
broken faith and violated pledges of the other par- 


j 


ties to these ‘*treatics of amity and concord,” | 
We compromised on the tariff question; but no | 


sooner did power pass out of our hands, than that 
compromise was trampled under foot by the North, 
and supplanted by a more oppressive measure than 
that which it had superseded. We compromised 
on the slavery ques:ion in 1820. 
was the work of many of the fathers of the Re- 
public—men whose history was contemporaneous 
with that of the Constitution, and whose devotion 
to the honor and interests of the Confederacy, in 
all its sections, was equalled only by their patriotic 
sacrifices in the cause of liberty in its first struggle 
into life. It was regarded, then and subsequently, 
as the definitive and final settlement of a question 
whose agitauion they (its authors) well knew 
would endanger the peace, if not the permanency, 
of the Union. 

The South has faithfally adhered to this defini- 
tive treaty of peace between the different sections 
of the Union. Never has she violated, or attempt- 
ed to violate, either its letter or its spirit. Under 
all circumstances has she continued faithfully to 
execute it; and has constantly evinced, by the 
action of her representatives on this floor, her stern 
determination not to disturb the only basis upon 
which this exciting and dangerous question can 
peacefully rest. And how, Mr. Speaker, has this 
spirit been met by the North? 


That measure | 


Why, sir, by in- |! 


cessant agitation of the very subject-matter which | 


had been intended to be put forever at rest by the 


compromise; by reiterated assaults upon the peace | 


and honor, as well as the institutions and interests, 
of the South; and finally, by a deliberate repudia- 


solemn annunciation, in effect, that hereafter no 


other law than might, no other rule than the un- | 


bridied will of the majority, are to govern the 
legislation of the Union upon this delicate and most 
dangerous topic. ‘The House has, to-day, delib- 


erately rejected the proposition of the gentleman | 


from South Carolina, reaflirming the compromise 
of 1820. Gentlemen from the North and North- 
west have, by this vote, as | conceive, solemnly 
announced their determination to admit no new 
States, whether south or north of 36° 30’ north 


latitude, in which slavery shall be tolerated; and | 


have thus declared war upon an inatitution which 
is made the subject of peculiar guarantee and pro- 
tection by the Constitution, and which, permit 
me to say, we will defend with our lives, if it shall 
he necessary. 

Mr. McCLERNAND here entreated Mr. L. to 
yield him the floor for an explanation. 
' Mr. LEAKE said he would do se with cheer- 
fulness. 

Mr. McCLERNAND then said, that in casting 


his vote this morning against the amendment which | 


had*been thrust upon the House by the gentleman 


from South Carolina, [Mr. Bert,] he did not wish || 


to be understood as voting against any compromise 
that could be effected; but because he was against 
the agitation of this question of slavery now, in any 
forin or for any purpose. He had, on the same 
principle, voted last session against what was called 
the Wilmot proviso. He had no other view in 
voting against the one than against the other. 

Mr. BURT here wished to say to the gentleman 
from Hlinois who had just taken his seat, that he 
had not, in this case, judged with his usual disere- 
tion and moderation, in saying that the amendment 
Mr. B. had had the honor to propose was ‘thrust 
upon the House.” The gentleman knew Mr. B. 
and Mr. B. knew him. The gentleman knew the 
respect Mr. B. entertained for him, and he believed 
that gentleman entertained the like feeling toward 
himself, but he begged the gentleman to remember 
the circumstances. ‘The section in the bill to which 
he was desirous of adding his amendment, had 


he wanted was some ground to stand upon—some 
implied declaration, at least, by the House, that 
the Missou‘i compromise still obtained. He had 


| 


' 
| 


1 


|} amendment of my friend from South Carolina, 
tion, in terms, of the Missouri compromise, and a | 


|| and cautiously! 
been placed there by other hands than his. What || 


|, Mr. WICK, of Indiana, here also requested 
| leave to explain. It might be remembered that 
| Mr. W. had offered an amendment to the proviso | 
moved last session by Mr. Wiimor; and he had | 
acted on the same principle now. He had voted | 
against the amendment moved by the gentleman 
from South Carolina because it was a rider, put 
upon a question which, itself, ought not to have 
| been introduced here; and he had voted against 
the Wilmot proviso on the same ground. That 
was a rider, and he had offered an amendment to 
it purposely as a rider upon a rider, that he might | 
bring it into disrepute. He was against all riders | 
brought i here with a view to bear on the question | 
| 





of slavery—offered, he doubted not, with a very 


| good intent, but always attended with a very bad 
effect. 


to say a word. 
Mr. LEAKE complained that all these explana- 


Mr. KENNEDY, of Indiana, now wanted leave 


tions were taken out of his hour; but finally con- 


| 
short. 


Mr. KENNEDY said he would be very short. || 


He never was more perfectly cool in his life, and | 
he was happy that ‘the gentleman from Virginia 
was so too. But he would now say to that gen- 
tleman that he had this morning deliberately voted 
for what he meant to carry out, and that was, 
never to extend by one single inch the institution 


prevent it. 

Mr. LEAKE. The explanation of the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Kennepy] does not vary 
the question in the smallest degree; nor can I per- 
ceive the necessity of his making one. His posi- 
tion I had not misconceived, and I am sorry to 
know that his explanation fully corroborates and 
| sustains my construction of the vote upon the 


[Mr. Burr.] That vote grows, naturally and in- 
evitably, out of the celebrated ** Wilmot proviso”’ 
of the last session, which was reintroduced a few 
| days since by the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Preston Kivc.] The two are inseparable, 
in principle and effect, and must stand or fall to- 
| gether. ‘Taken together, they constitute the uwlfi- 
_matwn of the North—not a mere hasty protocol, 
issued during the temporary heat and excitement 
| engendered by an angry discussion, but carrying 
with it all the sanctions of solemn legislative enact- 
ment, in so far, at least, as this House ean confer 
those sanctions. This, I say, sir, is their wllima- 
tum; I now call upon gentlemen from the non- 
slaveholding sections to hear that of the South. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish it distinctly understood, | 
| that I speak for myself alone. 


I have no authori- 
ty other than my position as a Virginian, and my 
general knowledge of southern feeling, give me; 
but speaking from those impulses common to 





southern men, I feel that I touch a chord that must 
thrill through every southern bosom, without dis- 
tinction of party, both within and without these 
walls. I tell gentlemen from the North, then, that 
| whenever they shall have ingrafted the principle 
of the Wilmot proviso upon the legislation of this 
Government, as a part of its permanent policy, 
they will have put the South to the exercise of 
| those reserved rights guarantied by the Constitu- 
| tion, and which have not been, and shall not be, 
wrested from us. We cannot, we will not, we 
| ought not, to submit to it. You will have put us 
| upon the defensive, and we will defend! For the 
| fraternal bond that has hitherto connected us, you 
will have substituted the chain of despotism: we 
will sever it. By making us feel the union only 
through its oppressions, you will have driven us 
| to the necessity of withdrawing from it, in order 
to avoid its despotism. By interfering with the 
rights of property, you will have driven us to the 
| necessity of withdrawing it from your grasp. 
| Sir, T say to gentlemen from the North, upon 
| your heads be the responsibility. You have the 
| power of the giant; see to it that you use it wisely 
You have thrown this firebrand 
into our midst; look that you extinguish it, or 
it a kindle a conflagration that water cannot 
uench ! 


Nor, Mr. Speaker, can the South be held re- 
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| solved, it will be by the act of those who violated 


| federacy would have ceased; and the sree in 


| mestic concord, left to fulfil its hig 


| will of the Congress of the United States. 
| the House has decided the compromise to be utterly 
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sponsible, to any extent whatever, for the ¢ 
quences of this unfortunate excitement? 
upon the defensive. 


Ww. 
If this Union be dig 


the compact upon which it rests. 

Sir, I have said that I have looked upon the rapid 
advancement of these States, in all that constitutes 
a nation’s greatness, with confidence and hope. I 


| have looked forward to the day when all dissen. 
| sions between the different members of the Con. 


the full fruition of the blessings of peace and do. 


destiny. | 
would not dissolve this Union, Mr. Speaker 
Rather, far rather, would I lay down my life Upon 
its altar, could that preserve it. Sir, it was 
achieved by the united efforts, and cemented by 
the tears and blood of our common ‘ancestors, by 
whom it was bequeathed to us, as a common and 
perpetual heritage. Every consideration that can 
appeal to the patriot, or arouse the best and purest 
aspirations of the philanthropist, forbids its disso. 
lution. Even the everlasting mountains, which 


1 || *€ clasp in their giant embrace’”’ the sister States of 
sented to yield the floor if the gentleman would be 


the Confederacy, proclaim in the mute yet eloquent 
and expressive language of nature, that what God 
himself has.joined together, let not the petty arts 
of a set of ‘‘scurvy politicians’’ putasunder! But, 
Mr. Speaker, a more certain mode of destroying it 


| could not be devised than the one now fallen upon, 


Gentlemen may shut their eyes and be wilfully 


| blind to the consequences, but I solemnly warn 


| them, that if these propositions are to become a 
of slavery where the authority of Congress could || 


part of the permanent policy of this Government, 
this Union cannot subsist with it. 

I would gladly, Mr. Sp@aker, have voted for 
this bill had its friends given it a shape that would 
have enabled me todo so. The rejection of the 


/amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina, 
however, leaves me no alternative. 


The bill, as 
it now stands, contains a perpetual prohibition of 
slavery in Oregon, while the rejection of the amend- 
ment shows that that prohibition is not inserted 


|| because of the Missouri compromise, but by virtue 


of the absolute, unconditional, and uncontrollable 
In fact, 


null. 

Mr. HAMLIN here asked Mr. Leake if the 
principle of the Missouri compromise ever extend- 
ed to Oregon? How was it possible for us to have 
run the line of 36° 30’ through a foreign country? 

Mr. LEAKE. Why, Mr. Speaker, the whole 
of that territory lies north of 36° 30’, as the gen- 
tleman from Maine, in the course of the very pro- 
found investigations into this subject which he 
seems to have made, may have discovered. But 
I am told by the gentleman that Oregon was a for- 
eign country at the date of the Missouri compro- 
mise. And pray, sir, when did the gentleman 
make this discovery? At the last session he was 
an ultra 54° 40’ man, and was one of those who 
believed that “our title to the whole of Oregon 
was clear and unquestionable!”? The gentleman 
then contended that we derived title from France 


/and Spain by the treaties of 1803 and 1818, long 


before the Missouri compromise. .Vow, however, 
it suits his purpose to call it a “ foreign country,” 


| to which neither the letter nor the spirit of that 


compromise could have extended. To a large por- 


| tion of the territory our title has never been denied: 


I allude to that part south of the Columbia river, 
in latitude about 46 degrees north. This portion 
(between parallels 42 and 46) has been in our 
uninterrupted possession since the peace of 1815, 
by which Astoria was surrendered to the United 
States. It was, of course, in our possessiof in 
1820, and it will not now do to say that it was 
* foreign territory,” and therefore not included in 
the terms of the Missouri compromise. 

But, Mr. Speaker, admitting it to have been for- 
eign territory, the argument is scarcely weakened. 
It must be remembered, sir, that the 
was in oe to = — of the re cal 

nerally; and specifically in regard to the terrsto 
Shieh ad lately been "saneigh Louisiana (of 
which both Missouri and Oregon were parts) had 
been acquired ” purchase from France, as every- 
body knows. It 


foreign territory that engendered fears and heart- 


burnings amongst our northern friends. It cannot 


be denied that this dispute between the slave and 


was doubtless this acquisition of 
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non-slaveholding States was then, as it unquestion- 
ably now is, more a question of political power 
than of moral expedience. The North, in order 
to guard against a preponderance of power in the 
slave States, and to secure its exercise in their own 
hands, insisted that no new States, in which slavery | 
was tolerated, should be admitted into the Union. 
They insisted on making the abolition of slavery 
asine qua non of admission. The South, on the 
other hand, in order to the protection of its rights, | 
both of citizenship and property, insisted that no re- | 
strictions should be placed upon States applying || 
for admission; but that every such State should be | 
left to decide the question for itself. The ques- || 
tion, then, was as broad as the continent, and 
looked to the whole policy of the Government, in 
regard to this subject, for all time to come. 

As was to have been anticipated, neither party | 
would concede the whole ground to the other; and, 
after convulsions which were at one time ominous || 
of deep disaster to the whole fabric of Government, || 
the difficulty was compromised upon the line of || 
thirty-siw degrees thirty minutes, as the final and de- || 
finitive settlement of this untoward controversy. || 
it has now, however, been revived, and under cir- 
cumstances well calculated to produce great exas- 
peration in the bosoms of the southern people 

[ have said, Mr, Speaker, that since the rejec- 
tion of the amendment of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Burr,] this bill prohibits 
slavery in Oregon, not in accordance with the Mis- | 
souri compromise, but by the bare exercise of un- 
qualified, uncontrollable power, by a majority of 
the Congress of the United States. And whence, 
sir, does Congress derive this power? It has been 
contended, particularly by the gentleman from | 
Maine, on yesterday, that Congress have “ exclu- 
sive jurisdiction,” and therefore unlimited power, 
in the Territories; a doctrine, sir, better suited to | 
the precincts of Westminster Abbey than to the | 
Hall of Representatives in the United States. I 
have often heard the same doctrine advanced in 
relation to the District of Columbia. ‘* Congress | 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction;’? which, accord- 
ing to this most monstrous argument, means un- | 
limited power! a doctrine, sir, which leaves the 
people of this District and of the Territories with- | 
out any constitutional protection whatever; and | 
subjects them to a despotism, not the less dangerous 
because it is exercised by many instead of one! 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it surely requires no argu- 





ment aaeaee that Congress possesses no power 
not conferred upon it by the Constitution. It is 


the creature of the Constitution, and can, by its 
very existence, possess no power not conferred 
upon it by that instrument. Sir, the Constitution 
of the United States of America throws the broad. 
shield of its protection over every citizen, no matter 
what may be his locality. 

Can you abolish the trial by jury in the Terri- 
tories, or in the District of Columbia? Can you 
subject a citizen, in either, to trial twice, for the | 
same offence? Can you pass an ex post facto law | 
to operate in Oregon or in the city of Washington? | 
Can yon take private property for public uses, with- | 
out just compensation to the owners, in either? | 
In short, sir, can you erect kingly governments in | 
your Territories and in this District? No, Mr. 
Speaker, no! And why? Because you are for- | 
bidden by the Constitution. Because you have | 
not the rightful power. Whence, then, I again | 
ask, do you derive the right to say that property | 
in slaves shall not exist in the Territories, or that | 
acitizen of Virginia shall not emigrate with that | 
property to any Territory of the United States? 
From “the unlimited power of Congress’’—an | 
argument, f am free to confess, that not only | 
meets this question, but any other that could, by | 
possibility, be raised ! 

| 


Senn ne 


a 
= 


Now, sir, it is not a little remarkable that the 
powers of this Government over slavery are more 
cautiously guarded and restricted than in regard 
o any other property whatever. .The only two 
instances in which we have any power whatever 
over this subject, are the representation of three- 
fifths of the slaves, secured by the Constitution; 
and the duty, solemnly imposed by that instrument | 
“pon all the States, to surrender fugitive slaves 
that May .escape into their limits, Thus, the 
property in slaves is specifically secured—the only | 
stance of the kind in the whole instrument; and 
yet it noes which has been selected as || 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The 


| the peculiar subject of outrage and assault. 


| dates. 


A 
more flagrant instance of a deliberate violation of 
the Constitution is not exhibited in the wholz his- 
tory of the Government, from its foundation to the 
present day. 

We have heard much, Mr. Speaker, of the 
‘** Wilmot proviso,”’ in the progress of this debate. 
And what, sir, is its history? [Lt was thrust upon 
us in the night of the last legislative day, but one, 
of the lastsession. It was appended, as an amend- 
ment, to a bill which was then supposed to be 


| highly conducive, if not necessary, toa peace with 


Mexico. It has since been pressed upon us with 
a pertinacity that develops a deliberate design of 
its authors and friends to compel us of the South 
into abject, unconditional submission to its man- 
‘There are some circumstances attending 
its progress that are worthy of peculiar note. 

We all remember, sir, the denunciations which 
were heaped upon the ** two million bill,’? when 
first introduced at the last session. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, particularly, [Mr. Win- 
THROP,| was peculiarly vehement in his denuncia- 


|| tions. He declared that it conferred dangerous dis- 
| cretionary powers upon the Executive—that he was 


utterly opposed to any acquisition ef territory from 
Mexico—and has uniformly insisted that the prop- 
osition to seize upon territory, as indemnity for 
debts, was contrary to the spirit of civilization. 
He, sir, and those who act with him, have de- 
nounced the war as one of spoliation, commenced 
and prosecuted with the view of seizing upon a 
portion of the territory of a weak and defenceless 
sister republic. No sooner, however, was the 
Wilmot restriction attached to the **two million 
bill?’ than the fanaticism of the gentleman got the 
better of his sympathies with Mexico, and he was 
very willing to commit this outrageous wrong upon 
that republic, in order to secure an opportunity of 
committing a yet more grievous outrage upon the 
southern portion of this Confederacy! He voted 
for the bill, sir, notwithstanding his previous denun- 
ciations! He was willing, very willing it seems, 
to confide this dangerous discretion to Executive 
hands, in order to do what the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Grover] said, a day or two since, it was 
his determination to do: ‘*draw a cordon of free 
States around the South.’’ Sir, I tell the gentleman 
from New York, and all others engaged in this cru- 
sade, that, in their efforts to create a new cord, they 
may snap an old one. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another consideration con- 
nected with this proposition that renders it pecu- 
liarly obnoxious. ‘There is nothing pending to 
which it cancohere. There is no action proposed 
to which it is at all pertinent. It is not proposed 
now to annex new territory; and yet this Wilmot- 
King amendment is offered as a condition of such 
annexation. ‘l'here is not, nor can there be under 
present circumstances, anything practical in it. 
It therefore must be regarded as an ‘‘abstraction’’— 
a mere naked assertion of power over the general 
question of slavery, and is for that reason a most 
wanton, unmitigated insult offered to the South. 
This is going a bow-shot beyond what the most 
senseless fanatic has ever heretofore proposed. It 
is thrusting this question upon us under circum- 
stances that afford no excuse for, no paliation of, 
its enormity. To talk about attaching a condition 
precedent to the conquest of a foreign country is 
mere nonsense. It will, as it ought, subject us to 
the ridicule of the world. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I cannot refrain, before 
I resume my seat, from remarking upon the very 
opposite line of conduct which has been uniformly 
pursued by the North and the South upon this 
exciting snbject. 


introduced it here. We have been content to leave 


the question where it was left by the Constitution. | 
We have complied with all our engagements, ful- | 


filled all our obligations. We have just the same 
right to make the existence of slavery a condition 
of admission into the Union as the North has to 
make iis non-existence. But we have never made 
such a question. 
of municipal regulation, with which this Govern- 
ment cannot, rightfully, interfere; but which ought 
to be left to the people of the States and Territories 
to arrange for themselves. If the States have, 


on their application for admission, ‘*a republican | 


form of government,” that is all that we can rer 
quire. 


Mexican War—Mr. Barkle y Martin. 
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We of the South, have never | 


| you are altogether prepared for it, 
| forward in this mad crusade, and you will shake 


en ‘| passage. 
We maintain that it is a matter | 
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The North, on the contrary, has seized every 
ocension of agitating this mischievous topic. They 
wiil not let it repose; and if it is compromised they 
respect not the compact. They will continue to 
press it upon us, notwithstanding the obvious dan- 
gers which attend its agitation. In the pursuit of 
a mere chimera, they seem willing to clcouan the 
very existence of the most perfect and beautiful 
model of government ever devised by man! Talk 

| about disunion! it is the North that threatens it. 
| ‘They cannot hear of the acquisition of a territory 
two thousand miles from them, because, perchance, 
slavery may hereafter find a footing there. Does 
not the same feeling prompt them to rid themselves 
of Maryland, and Virginia, and North Carolina, 
and all the South? Very well, gentlemen: if that 
be your object (as it ought to be if your principles of 
action be right) you may attain it, and that before 
Go on: rush 


| this Union to its deep foundations, if you do not 


| topple its very citadel about your ears. 


Sir, I indulge in no threats—they are unfit for 

| the ears of freemen. I use not the language of in- 
timidation: it is fit for slaves only. l appeal not 
to the fears of our northern friends: I know them 
to be brave, and far above the reach of such a con- 
sideration. But I confidently appeal to their pa- 
triotism—to their love of the Baten their 

' devotion to the sacred compact under which we 
have so long and so happily lived—and, in this 
spirit I tell them that there is danger, serious, pres- 

| sing danger in the further agitation of this enlyert. 
I tell them that there is ‘* a point beyond which 

| forbearance ceases to be a virtue;’’ and that by 
| continuing to press upon us a question so fraught 
with all the elements of discord, they may see the 
| berinning of the end,” but God only can tell 
what the end itself will be. 





THE MEXICAN WAR. 


‘SPEECH OF MR. B. MARTIN, 


. 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
22, 1846. 
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December 


| The Resolutions to refer the President’s Message 


to the appropriate Standing Committees, being 
under consideration— 


| Mr. MARTIN said: 

| Mr. Cuainman: I had determined not to raise 
my voice, either in argument or declamation, on 
| the subject which now engages the attention of the 
committee. I came to that conclusion, because it is 
notatall unusual for young members in this assem- 
bly to speak themselves out of character and out 
of notice. I thoucht I would be a listener, and, in 
| the discharge of the high trusts committed to me 
| by a magnanimous people, maintain their rights 
by a silent vote. This determination, however, I 
changed on hearing the speech of my colleague, 
|{Mr. Genrry.} I changed that determination 
when I heard his denunciations; and although on 
yesterday he appeared to labor with great diligence 
and much iteration to extricate himself, yet he has 
not, in my apprehension, presented a satisfacto 
explanation. Situated as | am at home, the im- 
mediate neighbor of the President, our residences 
being only a mile and a quarter apart, I should re- 
gard myself as a traitor to my constituency, from 
whose bosom the President came, were I to refrain 
from exercising my humble efforts in advocacy of 
his private character, which has been denounced 
upon this floor. ; 

Mr. Chairman, I am about to use ‘ Scripture 
language’? too. The gentleman from Indiana 
says we are getting very pious here. Well, lam 
| inclined to think that he does not stand in much 
| danger of such an imputation. My colleague says 
| he used the word “lie” in a Scriptural sense; and, 

he said that he did not quote residue of the 
I will quote it now. \ is— 
** believe a lie and be damned.”” Now mark: my 
colleague characterizes the message as nothing but 
| a low demagoguical attempt to make ‘the | 
| believe a lie. Now, what is the ground of this 
‘| charge of falsehood? Mark how I will fasten this 
|| accusation somewhere else. What is the alleged 
'| lie? Here itis: * The war was comm io 
| President, and has been carried on by the 
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dent.” Sosays my colleague. He represents the 
President as nothing more nor less than a usurper 
since the commencement of this war. I call the 
sarticular attention of the committee to the lan 
ruage of my colleague in his recent speech on this 
floor, in order to refer them more explicitly to his 
course during the last session of Congress. My 
colleague says this is a Presidential war. He 
aflirms that it was begun by the President; and 
that, during its continuance, the President has been 
nothing but a tyrant. This is a grave charge. 
Let us carefully examine it. Sir, would it not 
appear strange, indeed, if, in the course of my 
remarks, | should prove that my colleague has, in 
the most solermn manner, endorsed the lie which 
he has attempted to fasten on the President? In 
the message of the President of May last, he says: 
‘*As war exists, and, notwithstanding all our 
‘efforts to avoid it, exists by the act of Mexico 
* herself, we are called upon by every considera- 
‘tion of duty and patriotism to vindicate with de- 
* cision the honor, the rights, and the interests of 
‘our country.” Now let me call your particular 
attention to the following item, which I find record- 
ed in the journals of this House of last session, 
which is the preamble to the bill, almost in the very 
words of the President. Itreads: ** Whereas by the 
‘act of the republic of Mexico, a state of war exists 
* between that Government and the United States.’’ 
Mark, Mr. Chairman, here ts the declaration of the 
President that ‘*war exists by the act of Mexico,”’ 
reiterated in the most explicit terms. Yeta few 
days ago my colleague, [Mr.Genrry,} in his place, 
declared that the war exists by the act of the Presi- 
dent of the United States—that it was begun by 
the President, and that it has been carried on by 
the President. Now, by reference to this journal, 
I find it declared that ** war exists by the act of the 
republic of Mexico,” and not by the act of the 
American Government. Now I ask, are we not 
here clearly atissue? Is not the declaration of my 
colleague made a few days ago directly in conflict 
with this declaration in the journal? I find, sir, fur- 
ther, that amongst the yeas who voted on the pas- 
sage of the Bill declaring that war existed by the 
act of the republic of Mexico, side by side with 
the six democrats from the State of Tennessee— 
and, Mr. Reporter, set it down in capitals, so that 
it may go to came with all the prominence that 
typography can give it—I find the name of Mere- 
pitu P. Gentry! Now! will notdo my colleague 
the injustice to suppose that he would knowingly 
endorse a lie morally, politically, or scripturally. 
sut I will say, that his solemn declaration of last 
session, registered on the records of this House, 
was a true declaration—it was founded in fact—it 
was based upon the history of the times—it was 
sustained, and it will be sustained, by Tennessee. 
Again, for the sake of argument, let us admit 
that Mr. Polk has lied: let me-ask, who are his 
endorsers? I have been taught to believe that he 
who lies is guilty of a great offence, and that he 
who a that le to the world, is still more 
culpable. Mr. Polk, then, it is said, has lied in 
this—that he has declared the war was begun by 
Mexico. But at the last session of the levislature 
my colleague, under the solemn obligation of an 
oath, came forward and endorsed that lie, and pub- 
lished it to the American people! Consistency, 
Oh! consistency! what a jewel thou art! But, in 
the = of my colleague, it would seem thou art 
but the unshapely and opaque mass which the ig- 
norant would cast aside as a worthless pebble! I 
recollect well the feelings and emotions of my 
bosom when the vote was to be taken. I had just 
heard the patriotic speech of my young colleague 
before me, (Mr. Cocke.) It thrilled my bosom 
with delight. 1 had looked across to my other col- 
leagues, and my eye was fastened on my colleague 
from the western district, and 1 knew that he could 
not vote that this war was by an act of the Presi- 


t 


«dent; for I recollect well when all hearts were de- |! 


sponding in this Hall, and when we lost all hope of 
the annexation of Texas, Tennessee still, by her 
representative, [Mr. M. Brown,] came forward 
and introduced his resolution. It was taken up 
and adoptéd, and sent to the Senate. Now mark 
that act of war of Mexico. I say that I had no 
apprehension as to the vote of my colleague from 
the western district, [Mr. Brown;] but when my 
colleague from Rutherford county district [Mr. 
Gentry] wascalled, I leaned forward and anxious- 
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|oreight?’”? And whenthe name of Mereprira P. 
Gentry was called, and I heard that shrill, clarion 
voice pronounce the word *“ ay”—TI reflected with 
a proud emotion that Tennessee presented on this 


floor a united front in support of this war. But | 


alas! a few short months pass away; the sun 
arose yesterday and was yet at the meridian when 
the same representative, so bold and daring when 
the sound of war was first heard throughout the 
land, like a true ‘Tennesseean, joined his voice in 
the patriotic shout of “ay,” is now found an advo- 


cate of a policy that tends to weaken the arm of || 
defence of this Government and strengthen that of || 


the enemy. 
But, Mr. Chairman, my colleague has attempted 
to excuse or explain the reasons for voting for the 


bill recognising the existence of the war by the act 
of Mexico. 


ingenious defence, that it was to extricate and || 


save a brave army. Mr. Chairman, let us examine 


more particularly into the history of this law that | 


we have just considered, for the reference made to 


the Journal showing the vote of my colleague has | 


been upon the final passage of the bill, as it now 
stands upon the statute book. Perhaps, in this 
investigation, we shall be able to find a previous 


endorsement of Mr. Polk’s falsehood; perhaps we | 
shall find that the gentleman from Tennessee (my | 


colleague) had some agency in the perfection of 
bill No. 145, that shows a partiality for the first’ 
section of the law, to the original first section of 
the bill, as reported by the Military Committee to 
the House. 

In this investigation, it is important that we in- 
quire what were the features of the bill in the sec- 
tion stricken out, and how the section came to be 
stricken out. 

Mr. Chairman, the provisions of this first sec- 
tion that was to be stricken out, to make way for 
the preamble and first section of the law as it now 
stands upon the statute book, are: 1st. The Presi- 
dent is authorized to resist any attempt that has 
been, or hereafter shall be made, on the part of 
any nation, to exclusive jurisdiction over any part 
of the territory of the United States, or any terri- 

| tory in dispute between the United States and any 
foreizn Government; as well as also to sustain the 
rights of the United States to, and to repel inva- 
sion upon, the said territory. 2d. To do this, Con- 
gress authorizes him (the President) to employ the 
naval and military forces, and such portions of the 
militia as he may deem advisable. Why strike 
out this first section? It may be said that it was 
intended for the territory of Oregon in dispute at 
the commencement of last session. Was not the 
| territory west of the Nueces, and east of the Rio 
Grande—yes, the whole of Texas west of the 
Sabine—in dispute? If this first section was con- 
sidered adequate to authorize the President to de- 
| fend the territory of the United States on the Paci- 
fic—a territory claimed in part by one of the most 
powerful Governments on the continent of Europe— 
| surely it gave ample powers to the President to 
| resist any attempt that might be made on the part 
_of Mexico to repossess Texas, or any part of 
Texas. In my judgment, the section did not meet 
the case: war existed; it existed by the act of 
Mexico; and it was necessary that it should be so 
recognised, that other nations as well as Mexico 
_ might have due notice; and that, in its prosecution, 
we should not only defend our disputed territory 
by resisting invasion, but carry the war into the 
very heart of the enemy’s country. 
| In regard to this “* unconstitutional war,” let us 
refer to the truth-telling Journal, and ascertain by 
whose act was the commencement of war as be- 
lieved by my colleague on the Ith of May last. 
The President says in his message, ‘‘as war ex- 
‘ists by the act of Mexico herself, we are called 
‘upon by every consideration of duty and patriot- 
‘ism to vindicate with decision the honor, the 
* rights, and the interests of our country.”’ (Jour- 
nal, page 788.) After the usual form of legislating, 
the House went into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the motion of Mr. Har- 
ALSoN; and afer some time spent therein, Mr. Hop- 
Kins reported that the committee had had under 
| consideration particularly bill No. 145, and had 
| come to no resoiution thereon. The House then 


dartin. 


| ly listened. Iasked, ** Shall we stand alone—seven | 
| *3 


But I will admit the plausibility of his || 
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the Whole House. Mr. Bainxernorr then moved 

that the House resolve itself again into Commi. 
tee of the Whole; and, after some time Spent 
therein, the Speaker resumed the chair, and Mr 

| Hopkins reported that the committee hayine had 
under consideration particularly bill No. 145, had 

| directed him to report the said bill to the House 
with amendments. Here, sir, let me call the atten. 
tion of this committee to the original bill, particu- 
larly to the first section of the original bill, which 
reads thus: 


| “A BILL to authorize the President of the United States 
undcr certain contingencies therein named, to accept the 
services of volunteers, and for other purposes. 
|| * Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representative 
of the United States of Americu in Congress assembled, That 
| the President of the United States be, and he is hereby 
| authorized to resist any attempt which has been made or 
shall herafter be made, on the part of any foreign natioy, to 
exclusive jurisdiction over any part of the territory of the 
, United States, or any territory in dispute between the United 
States and any foreign Government; as well as also to sys. 
tain the rights of the United States to, and to repel invasion 
upon, the said territory; and for this purpose to employ the 
naval and military forces of the United States, and ‘such 
portions of the militia as he may deem advisable to eal! into 
service,”? 


On motion of Mr. Brinkeruorr, the previous 
question was moved and seconded, and the main 
question was put and sustained, which is as fol- 
lows: Strike out all of the first section of the bill, 
and insert the following in lieu thereof. Yes, sir, 
insert what will be more explicit, what will be 
clearly understood, ‘ that war exists by the act of 
Mexico.” Yes, sir, strike ont, and insert— 

“¢ Whereas by the act of the republic of Mexico, a state 
of war exists between that Government and the Uniced 
States.’ 

Then follows the first section, in the following 
| words: 
|  & Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
| That, for the purpose of enabling the Government of the 
| United States to prosecute said war to a speedy and suc- 
| 





cessful termination, the ‘President be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to employ the militia, naval and military forees 
|| of the United States, and to call for and accept the services 
|| of any number of volunteers, not exceeding fifty thousand, 
| who may offer their services either as cavalry, artillery, 
infantry, or riflemen, to serve twelve months after they shall 
have arrived at the place of rendezvous, or to the end of the 
war, unless sooner discharged, aceording to the time for 
which they shall have been mustered into service ; and that 
| the sum of ten millions of dollars, out of any moneys in the 
treasury, or to come into the treasury, not otherwise appro- 
priated, be, and the same is hereby appropriated, forthe pur- 
«pose of carrying the provisions of this act into effect.” 
Mark, sir, the language of this preamble. _ It is 
almost word for word the language of the Presi- 
dent, in his message at the page before noticed— 
|| “exists by the act of Mexico.”” What exists? 
| war, ** by the act of Mexico.” The language of 
| the President and the preamble declares that war 
existed by the act of | nets the act, that is, 
commenced by Mexico—begun Mexico—the 
peace of the two nations broken by Mexico. Such, 
sir, is the meaning of the preamble, such the mean- 
| ing of the President in his message. Who, sir, I 
ask, voted for this amendment? Who was dis- 
satisfied with the original first section of the bill, 
and preferred that this preamble should go forth 
to the world, that an American Congress believed 
that war exists by the act of Mexico? Who, after 
hearing, or shall hereafter read the speech of my 
colleague, delivered on this floor a few days since, 
can but be astonished? What Tennesseean that 


} 





} 
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shall read his speech but will exclaim, how won- 
derfully short man’s frail memory! And why 
this astonishment? © tell it not in Gath and pub- 
lish it not in the streets of Askelon, that the gen- 
tleman who but a few days since charged that this 
war was commenced by the Executive, did, on the 
lith of May, 1846, at page 792, Journal, with 
fifteen of his party, upon the yeas and nays, sol- 
_emnly on record, vote, ** by the act of the republic 
of Mexieo a state of war exists.” Yes, Mr. 
| Chairman, Tennesseeans will learn that my col- 


league so voted, as they now know that he voted 
for the fifty thousand volunteers, and ten million 
loan to carry on this * unconstitutional war. 
Why, then, this assault upon the President, when 
| the honorable tleman, by his vote, helped ‘0 
| perfect the bill, hey authing out and inserting, as f 
| have shown, that war existed by the act of Mex!- 
| co; and then, as Ff have. before shown, voted for 


|| the bill upon its final e? After presenting to 


_ decided that all debate on bill No. 145 should cease || this House facts showing that my coll e stands 


in two hours after being taken up in Committee of * as having twice endorsed the President's declara- 
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will reflecting men receive his declaration that this 
war is made by the President? How will his en- 
lightened and patriotic constituency reconcile this 
declaration of my colleague witl» his official and 
solemn acts at the last session of Congress?) What 
must be their appreciation of the consistency of the 
man who solemnly declaring in one breath that this 
js an unconstitutional war—a war waged upon the 
Constitution itself—turns round in the next, and 
records his vote in favor of ten millious of money 
and fifty thousand troops, to give disastrous effect 
to this unholy crusade upon the Constitution and 
liberties of the people ? 

Yes, and I cannot but feel amazed at the manner 
in which my colleague attempts to excuse himself 
for these votes, 
quoting poetry, but I will say to the gentleman, in 
whe language of England’s greatest poet, that his 
oft-repeated ‘fay’ on these occasions will 

«“ Haunt thee like a wicked conscience still, 
That mouldeth goblins swift as frensy’s thought.” 

I have one remark or two to make here in rela- 
tion to the moral influence of the course pursued by 
my collearue. We are engaged in a war with a 
foreign enemy. I ask, what is better calculated to 
nerve the arm of that enemy than the declaration 
that we are in the wrong? What, L ask, is more 
calculated to unnerve the arm of the volunteer 
from Tennessee than to tell him that his country 
js engaged in an unjust war? The course pursued 
by my colleague at the last session, and his con- 
duct now, reminds me very much of an anecdote 
lonce heard of the hypochondriac in Europe, 
who fancied himself to be possessed of a heretical 
lez and an orthodox leg. ‘To punish the heretical 
lee—for he professed to be a very religious man— 
he was in the habit of removing all covering from 
it, and exposing it to the chilling severity of the 
cold atmosphere. I ask = colleague which is 
the patriotic leg and which the Mexican leg? [A 
laugh. } 
forth, or is it the patriotic leg of last session, which 
was so triumphantly displayed in the defence of 
his country, that he now puts out? In his remarks 
yesterday, my colleague applauded the Presi- 
dent of the United States asa gentleman. He ad- 


I am not much in the habit of | him with power to do, the President is denounced 


APPENDIX TO 


yn that war exists by the act of Mexico, how || to impugn the motives of any member of this 


j 


| journals, and endorsed by my colleague. 





House. But I come to defend myself against the 
charge of treason. And I might, perhaps, find 
oceasion for some little personal insult, if it were 
not that I have determined to havé no controversy 
here. Oh! but I am guilty of treason—why ? 
Because | am represented as saying that the Presi- 
dent is not guilty of a violation of the Constitu- 
tion in carrying on this war. I have shown you 
that this war was commenced by Mexico; and I 
have proved it by the solemn fact recorded on your 
Who 


has recognised this war? I answer, Congress has; 


| and it has placed in the hands of the President the 


means to prosecute it. Is it not strange, that for 
doing the very thing which my colleague clothed 


asatraitor? Isit not passing strange that the Presi- 
dent, for executing the commands of my colleague, 


| is denounced by that very gentleman as guilty of 
| treason? I speak in a scriptural sense—[A laugh] 


| this war? 


| to relieve General Taylor ? 


| he says, is carrying on the war without telling us 


—if I build up that which | destroy, am I nota 
transgressor? For what has the President waged | 
Why does not the gentleman ask him- 
self why he voted for this war? The President, | 


the ostensible objects of the war. 

My colleague |Mr. Gentry] says that the object 
of this war was to relieve General Taylor and his 
brave soldiers at Palo Alto. But was that the way 
Sir, if the design in 


) voting for the measures was to have made this war 


Is it the leg of this session that he puts | 


mitted that he had always exhibited the courteous | 


and honorable character and bearing of a gentle- 
man. On one occasion my colleague stated that 


he had met the President in a political contest, and | 


of the President on that occasion. 
ther, that he was animated by no personal ill-will 
—no private pique—no individual hostility. But 
in the face of all these sentiments of respect, which 
my colleague assures us he has always entertained 
for the President, he yet came forward the other 
day, and declared on this floor, that * the personal 


‘character of the President was unworthy the | 


‘favor of the meanest minion that shouted in 
‘his train.”? How strangely inconsistent! 
colleague knew well 
the President was such as had uniformly com- 
manded the respect alike of his political friends 
and his political foes. And here I boldly assert, 
that in all the private relations of life—in all po- 
litical contests in his native State—throughout his 


My | 
pat the private character of | 


whole career, the President has maintained a | 


character of spotless integrity—a character which 
can be safely put in comparison with that of any 
of his accusers. It is for this House to determine 
whether the President of the United States was 
treated with becoming courtesy by my colleague 
on this floor a few days since. When face to 
face Greek met Greek—when my colleague and 
the President met in the political contest—courtesy 
prevailed. No lie was then rudely given. No 
insinuation of gwrgernige 3 or meanness was 
then attempted. But now the gentleman said he 
would lift - his voice and spare not, in order to 
show that he * was not afraid to speak!” Not 
afraid to speak! Who doubted it? Who dare to 
insinuate that he who could in the coarsest terms 
enounce his opponent-when he was a mile and a 
quarter distant, was afraid to speak? Certainly 
& gentleman so chivalric—so bold—could never 
be suspected of being afraid to speak here or 
anywhere else. 

have but a few additional remarks to make, 
and I shall be as brief as possible. I do not in- 
tend to arraign any gentleman. 1 come not here 


greene ne 


} a 


| tlemen should have so declared, and so voted. 


a defensive war, or to relieve General Taylor, gen- 
If 
they believe its progress is now in violation of the 
Constitution, like patriots, they should come to the 
rescue. If the liberties of the people are threat 
ened, and are in danger, by this unconstitutional 
war, who so degenerate as not to come to the 
rescue of the Constitution, and the ** down trod- 
den” rights and liberties of the people, and instead 
of voting men and money to prosecute the war 
vigorously, vote to recall our troops within our 
own undisputed territory. 
voted for this war, that will step forward, and in- 
stead of assaulting the Administration, by pointing 
out the quicksands, the rocks, and breakers in the 
past voyage, show and point the nation to the port 
where the ship of State may safely enter, and the 


| warriors’ cry in battle beheard no more? No, sir, no; 


; : | the very gentlemen who are so violent in assaults 
he bore testimony to the courtesy and politeness | 


He stated fur- |) their willingness to vote means and men to carry 


on the Executive for the past, are still expressing 


on this war against Mexico, this war * begun,’’ | 
or ‘¢ made by the President.”’ Sir, the President | 


is required, by the solemn mandate of Congress, || 


by almost an unanimous vote of this House, four- 
teen only dissenting, to wage this war, in the words 
of the statute, ‘‘ to prosecute said war to a speedy 
and successful termination.”” In carrying out 
your mandate, as your servant obeying, in the use 
of the means placed in his hands, we see our 
forces, our victorious troops, to terminate this war 
successfully, gallantly unfurling your triumphant | 
banner in the Californias, in New Leon, Coahuila, 
Tampico, Camargo. Yes, sir, all New Mexico 
is acknowledging and yielding to the triumph of 
yourarms. And, for thus rendering obedience in 
rosecuting this war successfully to procure peace, 
e, (the President,) is declared to be a tyrant and 
traitor. Cruel masters, to command obedience, and | 
then tochastise the complying servant, with menace, 
threats, and the rod, mest unsparingly. Let gen- | 
tlemen, who clothed their servant with authority | 
to put on the armor of the warrior, and who com- 
manded him to wage war to a speedy and success- 
ful termination, cease their tirade a. abuse, for he 
is doing their bidding. Let us hear no more com- | 
plaint about conquest, and the subjugation of this 
vast territory; no more from gentlemen who were | 
in favor of whipping Mexico into a peace; no more 
from gentlemen charging treason, tyrant, usurper, | 
trampling under foot the rights of the people; no | 
more; no, not until the act approved the 13th of 


i 


May last be expunged, erased, or repealed. If 


gentlemen regret or repent the act recognizing the 
existing war; if my colleague has seen his error, 
and now thinks the oft-repeated ‘“‘ay ” was un- | 
thoughtful and wrong; if he now believes the pre- | 


amble he helped to add to the bill, (by striking out |, 


and inserting,) is not now true; if we must aban- | 
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| reflected. 


Are there none who | 


| Anderson, of Tennessee, commandin 
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under the banner of the able gentleman from Mas- 


sachusetts, [Mr. Hepson,] and, like another Cato, 
cll upon the President to “ disband his legions.” 
Let us, Mr. Chairman, take a further view of 
the events—of the course of policy pursued by the 
two parties on this question. I recollect at the last 
session of Congress to have witnessed—I say it 
with all respect—on the countenance of my friend 
some degree of writhing under the lash of the 
venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, {[Mr. 
Apvams.] The gentleman from Kentucky said he 


4was in favor of whipping Mexico into peace. The 


gentleman from Massachusetts replied that we had 
whipped her enough. I agreed with him then; and 
[ expected, from the manifestations he presented 
on that evening, tbat until this war had terminated, 
we should have had no discussion as to the causes 
of the war, but would press forward to a peace, to 
be obtained by “ whipping Mexico.’’ But we 
have resumed our seats here, and instead of una- 
nimity, we find a very different aspect of affairs. 
Mr. Chairman, a longer time ago than I now choose 
to tell, LT used to doa little of what we call in Ten- 
nessee, ‘*fisticuff.”” [Alaugh.}] But I never could 
when told that my cause was bad. When F fan- 


| cied that I had received an insult, and my friends 
| held me back and told me I had not sufficient cause 


to fight, I was forced to pause and reflect. When 
my father told me that my cause was not just, I 
But when my friends said, ** Martin’s 
| in the right,’? [ made—but ee | say what I did. 
What sort of a ridiculous aWitude does he present 
| who calls out to a chap who, with coat off and 
sleeves tucked up, has spat on his hands, and gone 
at it real Tennessee fashion—* John, your cause 
'is bad, but whip him.” [Laughter.] How ridi- 
culous tocall out to the President, **Polk, you’rein 
the wrong, but whip ’em!’’? [Renewed laughter.] 
“Polk, you’re in an unjust war—you’re leading 
the country into a damnable war, but never mind, 
| whip ’em.’? [Laughter.] Now, Mr. Chairman, 
I admire the sincerity, [ revere the consistency, of 
‘the immortal fourteen” that voted against the 
declaration of war. I say to the gentleman from 
| Ohio over the way, [Mr. Gippines,] notwithstand- 
| ing you have committed political sins of a high 
order, yet in this business of the war you are con- 
sistent. Your judgment was convinced that the 
war was wrong, and you voted as your judgment 
directed. You said: ‘Jonathan, you're going 
into an unjust war; PH wash my hands of it!’ 
{A laugh.}] That’s the language of the gentleman 
from Ohio, and the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
He violates the laws neither of God nor man. But 
he who denounces the war as unjust, and yet 
votes for it, violates both God’s haly law and every 
| principle of ethics. Those gentlemen look abroad 
' upon the battlefield; they behold the battlements 
of Monterey; they see a chivalric Worth—(and 
Worth let his name evermore remain, for his deeds 
are those of a true man!)—they see him scaling the 
| fortified heights ; they hear a Campbeil and an 
the brave 
volunteers of that State, and they declare, ‘* We 
voted for this war, but it is an unjust war; it isa 
President’s war; it is an unholy war!’ What 
would be the effect of such a speech? Would it 
not paralyze the heart-strings of the gallant vol- 
unteer? Would it not cause him to sheath his 
sword, and pause in sorrow in the midst of his 
glorious career? But suppose another voice salu- 
ted the ears of the soldier. Suppose it was pro- 
claimed to them: ‘* This is a just war. For years 
our country has patiently suff@red wrongs at the 
Lends of Mexico, and is now at —— riven to 
seek. redress on the field of battle. Your cause is 
just; it is the cause of your country!’ I ask, 
what would be the effect of such a speech as that? 
| What would be its effect on the Tennessee volun- 
Why, they would, in Tennessee style, 
throw up their caps in the air, and, shouting aloud 
‘“* Remember the deeds of our fathers at New Or- 
leans !’’ they would rush to the thickest of the 
I ly was half inclined to fear that after 
the speech of my colleague we would get no more 
| volunteers from Tennessee. We are a just people 
| there, although we have been denounced as the 
supporters of an unjust war. Yet, I think, we 
are a God-fearing people in Tennessee. We 
fess there to have our altars and our churches. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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! The Tennesseean father trains his child to respect 
don all our conquests, let him rally, let them rally | the laws of God and the laws of man. 
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is to remember that to be just is to obey God. I 
ask my colleague, if Tennessee believes the doc- 


trines which he proclaimed the other day, how || 


can he expect to muster any more volunteers into 
the field in answer to the country’s call? 1 never 
will engage in an unjust aet, if 1 know it to be 
unjust. 1 care not what the sacrifice, if con- 
vinced-— 

Mr. GENTRY. 
ing all the remarks of my colleague with reference 
to what I said, He is now proceeding in a strain 
of argument which 

Mr. MARTIN. My hour has nearly expired. 
Will the gentleman wait ull I have concluded ? 

Mr. GENTRY. It would seem from his argu- 
ment that my remarks were levelled against the 
justice of the war. 
that if the President had, in conformity with his 
constitutional obligations, sent in a message recom- 
mending a war, | was inclined to believe, and did 
believe, that [ would have voted for it. I did not 
at all undertake to justify Mexico, What I com- 





plained of was, that the war had been unconstitu- | 


tionally made—made by the President—whereas 
it could be made constituuonally only by the rep- 


resentatives of the people in Congress assembled, | 
The whole course of the gentleman’s remarks is | 


based on what I did not say. 
Well, well, my colleague says that he has not 
charged that this war is unjust. 


tion now made, amount to the same. A war be- 
gun by the President or * made by the President” 


in violation of the Constitution, carried on by the | 


President, in which he (the President) is de- 
nowiced as a tyrant and usurper, and they are 


guilty of treason who do not unite with the honor- | 


able gentleman in so denouncing the Executive, 
must be unjust in his view, Can | be doing injus- 
tice to my colleague in drawing such a reasonable 
inference ? 


of errors and appeals? Why our supreme judi- 


cial tribunals, but to do justice to litigants, in cor- |) 


recting the judgments of inferior tribunals? A 
judgment entered upon in violation of the Consti- 
tion, isa judgment without law—is an unjust act; 
the injustice of which consists in violation of the 
Consutution. Whatever is commenced by a pub- 
lic functionary and carried on in violation of the 


Constitution, affecting the rights of individuals and | 


of nations, is and must be injustice. A war com- 
meneced and carried on by a tyrant, without con- 
stitutional authority, in the judgment of all men, 
must be an unjust war. If correct in defining what 
an unjust war is, my colleague has no cause to 
complain, though he did not use the word unjust. 
But my colleague can set me right if | have done 
him injustice in my inferencé, by answering the 
question I will put to him at this moment. Will 
he, just at this moment, tell the committee Whether 
he now believes the war just or unjust? To an- 
swer scripturally, the honorable gentleman will let 
his communication be * yea, yea, or nay, nay; for 
whatsoever is more than these, cometh of evil.” 
Mr.GENTRY. Whether just or unjust, the 
nation being at war, though the Constitution has 
been violated, that violation will be neither repair- 


lesson that is impressed upon the youthful mind, Does the gentleman believe the war to be just or 


I had not the pleasure of hear- | 


I said nothing on that, except | 


True, he has not | 
in words, but his argu@ent heretofore and explana- | 


Surely not. Why have we our courts || 
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i The Slavery Question—Mr. Burt. 


unjust ? 

Mr. GENTRY. I do not believe that it has 
been constitutionally made. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is it just or unjust ? 

Mr. GENTRY. 
mitted many acts which would have justified this 
nation in making war. [{Laughter.] But this is 
not a war constitutionally made, 

Mr. MARTIN. Will you answer the question? 

Mr. GENTRY. It depends on the facts. 


colleague refuses to give a categorical answer to a 
lain categorical question. 
t stands recorded in his vote; it stands recorded 


in that list of yeas and nays; it stands thus: “I | 


believe that this war was brought on by the act of 
the republic of Mexico! Meredith P. Gentry, of 
the State of Tennessee!’’ And yet my colleague 
refused to answer here to-day! 
on your record; and though he may again and 
again exclaiun, ** Out, damned spot,’’ yet there it 
will ever stare him in the face, and haunt him like 
the ghost of Banquo! 

A voice: The ghost of Bancroft! [Laughter.] 

Mr. MARTIN. The gentleman is mistaken— 
not the ghost of Bancroft this time. 
I thought that the spirit of the brave Tennesseean 
would not have shrunk from giving an answer 
to the inquiry. But it is for this House to deter- 
mine whether my colleague has marched up to the 
scratch. 
think the Mexican leg is out! 


him answer that question. 
Mr. GENTRY. 
those who have the right to catechise. 
Mr. MARTIN. I beg to say, that it has been 


| with the best feelings, and in accordance with the | 
| courtesies of this House, that I have catechised | 
‘ But in silence has he remained. | 
Ye gods! be ready with your thunderbolts, and | 
tepresentative, the Tennessee Repre- 


/my colleague. 
! 
strike the 
sentative, who is obstinately dumb! [Laughter.] 
1 have spoken in all kindness to my colleague, 
/ and I beg leave here to repeat, that for him I enter- 
| tain the most friendly feeling. But I must tell my 
constituents that the gentleman accused the Presi- 
dent of making the people believe a lie, which he 
himself had twice endorsed. I assure him I use 
the word ‘in a scriptural sense!’? [Laughter.] 
I hope that he will seek forgiveness of ‘Tennessee, 
and first convince them that that war for which he 
voted is just, 


Mr. GENTRY. 


I seek no forgiveness. 


|| Mr. MARTIN. Then I can only say that the 


| gentleman comes under that melancholy description 
| of the Scripture, ‘* given over to hardness of heart.”” 
[Laughter.] I have no doubt that my colleague, 
when he comes to his cool and sober senses, as 
| he is in the habit of quoting Scripture, will be 
found 
{Here the remorseless hammer fell.] 

| Sir, | will add, although my hour has expired, 

that I expect to hear some day from my colleague, 
| that he has been seen seated upon that beautiful 

> teres: 9 ears 

_eminence near Franklin, in old Williamson, lonely 
/and sorrowfully crying out, ‘*Oh! that my head 





ed nor redressed by failing to sustain the arms of || were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears,” 


the United States, and by adding to the disgrace 
of a violated Constitution that of a defeated army. 
I prefer victories to defeats so long as the Ameri- 
ean army is in the field under the flag of our coun- 
try. It is the dyty of the representative of the 
people to redress violations of the Constitution. 
Mr. MARTIN. L ask him, does he believe the 
war to be just or ynjust?. And I demand a cat- 


egorical answer. I do not ask fora speech. My 
colleague remains silent. I would be 


Mr. GENTRY. 
question comes up here, or if it had come up here 
and been presented in such circumstances as to 
enable members of this House to express an opin- 
ion on its merits, I would be prepared to say 
whether the war is just or unjust. | believe just 
and sufficient cause existed for a war with Mexico 
for years, if the Government had chosen to avail 
itself of them. 

Mr. MARTIN. I cannot yield the floor fora 
speech. I want a categorical answer. 

Mr.GENTRY. You have your answer, sir, 

Mr. MARTIN. 





| OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
I say again that whenever the 


| 





I repeat the interrogatory. i 


that I might weep over and wash away my politi- 
| cal inconsistency. [Loud laughter.] 








TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT OF OREGON. 


SPEECH OF MR. A. BURT, 


In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
January 14, 1847. 


Oregon being under consideration in Committee 
of the Whole, and the pending question being 
the following amendment submitted by Mr. 
Burr— 

| “Insert in the 12th section, after the word ‘ and,’ and be- 
fore the words ‘shall be subject,’ the words ‘inasmuch as 
‘the whole of the said Territory lies north of thirty-six de- 


_ € grees and thirty minutes north latitude, known as the line 
| ofthe Missouri compromise.’ * 


Mr. BURT addressed the committee as follows: 
Mr, Caiman; The interference by Congress 





I admit that Mexico com- | 


Mr. MARTIN. Ah! What are they? My | 


I will give the answer. || 


But his answer is | 


{Laughter.] | 


It is for them to say which leg is out. I | 
{Lavghter.] But | 


I tell the gentleman, I believe ‘Tennessee will make | 


I am always ready to answer | 


The Bill fo establish the Territorial Government of 








[Jan. 14, 


Ho or Reps, 








with the domestic policy of the States and the my. 
nicipal rights of the citizen—at all times exciting— 
is, in the present juncture in our national affairs, and 
in the form now proposed, a subject of the deepest 
interest to my cgnstituents, and, as I solemnly 
believe, to the South, and the whole country. ’ 

Sir, we cannot disguise from ourselves the fact 
| that a crisis approaches, and that it advances with 
rapid and fearful strides, I warn the South, and 
| Ladmonish the North, that it is not to be evaded 
or averted, It must be met. If we shrink from 
it to-day, it will return with increased violence to. 
|| morrow. It were unmanly timidity to hope or to 
|| desire to postpone it for a day or an hour, 
|I cannot hope to speak to this question—] qo 
not desire to speak to it—without that earnestness 
| which befits its importance and its magnitude; byt 
1 trust I shall repress all undue excitement and 
| passion. 

I never reflect, Mr. Chairman, upon the results 
of the last memorable and eventful session of Con. 
gress, without a sense approaching to awe, of the 
‘| moderation and wisdom which averted a war be- 
| tween the United States and Great Britain, by the 
|; happy and peaceful adjustment of their protract- 
‘| ed and delicate controversy respecting the limits 
of their territories on the northwest coast of this 
continent. It was a signal triumph of reason and 
justice over passion and pride. I know no instance 
in ancient or modern history of a nobler example 
by two great nations to the civilized world. 

By the treaty that adjusted these conflicting 
claims and defined the limits of our possessions 
west of the Rocky Mountains, we acquired a ter- 
ritory stretching from the forty-second parallel to 
the forty-ninth parallel, north latitude. We ob- 
tained the exclusive and undisputed title to a terri- 
tory whose area is large enough for the formation 
of four or five States of the medium size. Itisa 
country which possesses many and great natural 
advantages. Its climate is mild and genial, its 
soil generous and fertile. Sections of it are adapt- 
ed to the growth of cotton and tobacco—those 
1 great elements of our foreign commerce. It will, 
an the future expansion of this Confederacy, com- 
| mand the commerce of China, of India, of Japan, 
‘| and the islands of the South Seas. Its position in 
'| reference to the Pacific, is as eminently advanta- 
'| geous, both in a military and commercial point of 
|| view, as that of these States to the Atlantic Ocean. 
‘| It has great mineral resources. It is capable of 
sustaining a dense population, and is destined to 
be the heme of an adventurous and enterprising 
people, . 

‘| Weare about to establish for this serrneg a 
} temporary government—a government to endure 
T its <population and resources shall en- 


1 


Sr ae 
7 


only unti 
able it to rise to the dignity of a State, and deter- 
mine the character of its own institutions. The 
|| population is at this time sparse and mixed, but 
| principally composed of emigrants from the States 
| of this Confederacy. 
| It is proposed, by the uae the committee, 
to impose, by the legislation Of Congress, upon the 
inhabitants of this territory, the prohibitions, con- 
ditions, and restrictions of the ordinance of 1787, 
which was adopted asa fundamental regulation for 
the territory northwest of the river Ohio. Slavery 
does not exist in this territory of the Oregon. | do 
not know that a slave ever did make, or ever will 
make, a foot-print on its soil. If this article of the 
ordinance of 1787 be incorporated into this bill, it 
is designed and intended to be an eternal, irrever- 
sible, interdict upon slavery in our vast posses- 
sions in Oregon. Upon this great question, the 
|, opinions of its inhabitants have not been consulted. 
| They are alike unknown and unheeded in your 
legislation. No delegate is in this Hall to declare 
their wishes pete a measure which is to be 
‘fundamental and immutable, even after Oregen 
shall have ceased to be a Territory, and shall stand 
| 
j 











j 


j 
i 


| 
before the world in the might and majesty of @ 

sovereign State. : 
| What, sir, is the article of the ordinance of Jims 
_ which it is sought to incorporate into the territor! 

' government of Oregon, and establish as a rule to 
| which its inhabitants shall conform, as paramount 

| to the rights of sovereignty and self-government, 
|| now and in all time to come? It is to be found 
|| amongst certain provisions of that ordinance de- 
|| nominated ‘articles of compact between the origi 


‘| § nal States and the people and States in the terri- 
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‘tory northwest of the river Ohio.”’? The sixth of 
these articles IS as follows: ** There shall be neither 
‘slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said terri- 
‘ory otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, 
‘whereof the party shall have been duly convict- 
sed.” Has Congress the constitutional power, I 
demand to be informed, to impose upon the inhab- 
itants of Oregon this condition and restriction? I 
propose to conduct and to answer this inquiry. 
That immense and fertile territory northwest of | 


the river Ohio, was voluntarily ceded by the State | 
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The Sla very Question—Mr. B urt. 





ordinance of 1787 was opposed to the interests and || be delivered to the Delegate from this Territory to Congress, 


in violation of the rights of the inhabitants of that 


_ Territory, I demand to know upon what ground it 
is to be justified, and held up as a precedent for || 


|| from the 
mend to the attention of the committee as a lesson || .. 

= | e rere » » . » 1% , my = 
rere 1804, the repre- | tiens were referred, reported the 12th of July, 1807, the fol 


| parts of the North- | 


of Virginia in 1784. It embraces within its broad |, 


limits the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
ean, and the Territory of Wisconsin, which is 
about to be admitted as a State. 
cent donation, Virginia made a condition, which I 
beg leave to bring to the attention of the committee. 
Her deed of cession of the Ist March, 1784, recites 
the act of Congress inviting the States to cede their 
vacant territory, and adopts the conditions of that | 
actas the terms of the gession; protesting, how- 

ever, that they were not entirely satisfactory to | 
Virginia. That condition is as follows: | 


shall be laid out and formed into States, containing a suita- 
ble extent of territory, not less than one hundred nor more 
than one hundred and fifty miles square, or as near thereto | 
ascircumstances will admit; and that the States so formed 





shall be distinet republican States, and adinitted members | 


of the Federal Union, having the same rights of sovereignty, 
freedom, and independence, as the other States.” 


This was the condition proposed by Congress 
to the States, and the condition which Virginia 
annexed to her cession. This donation, I may be 
allowed to remark, was prior to the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, Now, I beg to know— 
I trust some gentleman will be pleased to say, 
whence the Congress of 1787 derived the authority | 
to ordain this “ article of compact,” which should | 
chain down, in all future time, in subjection to its 
arbitrary mandate, the sovereign will and the des- 
tinies of free, great, and populous States? Was 
itdeduced from the terms of the cession by Vir- 
ginia? This ** article” is palpably and flagrantly 
inconsistent both with the letter and the spirit of 
this act of patriotic and princely munificence. 
It is alike unjust and proscriptive to Virginia, and 
to all the southern diates. It was never ratified 
by Virginia; and I take it upon me to say, that no 
act in the history of that State can be adduced 
which countenances this offensive interpolation 
upon the conditions of her grant. Then, sir, was 
the authority derived from the Articles of Confede- | 
ration. TI shall be indebted to him, if any gentle- | 
man will be pleased to show me the power in that | 
instrument. I have been unable to perceive the | 

| 
| 





slightest authority for this extraordinary ‘‘arti- 
cle.” Would any gentleman venture to say, that 
this article” resulted from any snppesed inherent 
sovereignty in the Congress of 1787? I will do no 
one the wrong to attribute to him an opinion so | 
monstrous. If, then, the authority for this article 
of the ordinance is not to be found in any of these | 
sources of power, and the Congress of 1787 ex- 

ercised none but delegated authority, I venture 


} 
In that munifi- || 
} 
' 
} 
i 
' 


«That is to say, upon condition that the territory so ceded || 


| sentatives of the people of a 


future legislation. I have a chapter of history 


orthwest Territory which [ beg to com- 
and an admonition. In the 
west Territory assembled in convention, to delib- 
erate touching Territorial interests. General Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison was chosen President. The 
convention adopted amemorial to Congress, which 
was transmitted by its President. The memorial 
was committed to a committee of the House, 


GRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| 


| 


| 


the general convention of the people of the Indiana Territo- | 


ry; also, a memorial and petition from the said convention, 
on the 17th day of February, 1804, reported: 

“That taking into their consideration the facts stated in 
the said memorial and petition, they are induced to believe 


benefit and advantage to the said Territory.” 


| unanimous. 


ti 


that a qualified suspension, for a limited time, of the aixth || 


| article of compact between the original States and the people || tion which that State has ever esteemed to be most 
| and States west of the river Ohio, might be productive of 
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and that he be, and hereby is, instructed to use his best en- 
deavors to obtain a suspension of the said article. 
“JESSE B. THOMAS, 
“ Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“ PIERRE MENARD 
“ President pro tem. of the Legislative Oouncil. 


“Mr. Parke, from the committee to which these resolu- 


lowing resolution : 

** Resolved, That it is expedient to suspend, from and after 
the Ist day of Jannary, 1£08, the sixth article of compact 
between the United States and the Territories and States 
northwest of the Ohio river, passed the 13th day of July, 
1787, for the term of ten years.” — Vol. 2), State Papers, 47 


Thus, Mr. Chairman, it appears, that this ordi- 


nance of 1787 was warranted by no rightful au- 


thority, and consulted in no respect the wishes and 
opinions of those upon whom its proscription was 
laid. I will not pause to characterize a proceeding 
so palpably without authority, and so directly in 
defiance of the will of a community so nearly 
I will not say what use has been 
made of the munificent donation of Virginia. I 
will not stop to inquire whether it has been con- 
verted into the means of annoyance to an institu- 


valuable. 


The next precedent in our history, and rifat 


The committee reported the following resolu- || which I shall proceed to examine, is the memo- 


tion : rable Missouri compromise. of 1820. In the year 
“Resolved, That the sixth article of the ordinance of 1787, || 1803, the United States acquired from France a 

which prohibited slavery within the said Territory, be sus- | territory whose limits comprise the States of Lou- 

pended in a qualified manner for ten years, so as to permit || ._. Seen a ‘ P ” 

the introduction of slaves, born within the United States, || Siana, Missouri, Arkansas, and Iowa, and the 


from any of the individual States: Provided, That such in- || country north of Iowa, (which is large enough to 


| 
} 
| 
! 
i 


| 








confidently to pronounce it an usurpation—an as- || 


Congress—one whose wise and moderate coun- | 
sels contributed largely to the deliberations which 


tion—whose great intellect and large experience 
demonstrated the incurable defects of the Confed- 
eration, and the eminent advantages of the present 
Constitution—a statesman, whose luminous essays | 
expounded with irresistible light and force, t a 
powers of each form of government, pronounced 
this celebrated ordinance to be withgut the “least 
constitutional authority.”” In one of the articles 
of the Federalist, Mr. Madison wrote as follows: 
‘‘ Congress have undertaken to do more: they have 
‘ proceeded to form new States; to erect temporary 
governments, to appoint officers for them, and to 
; poe the conditions on which such States shall 
‘be admitted into the Confederacy. All this has 
been done, and done without the least color of 
constitutional authority.”” 

I proceed now to inquire, whether these “ arti- 
cles of compact”? were assented to by the people of 
the territory northwest of the river Ohio. and 
whether the sixth artiele was consistent with their 
interests, opinions, and rights. If it should be 
shown, as I trust I shall demonstrate, that the 


ee ene ene 


renee are erie en ernie 


resulted in the formation of the Federal Constitu- | 


| 


dividual State does not permit the importation of slaves from 
foreign countries: 2nd provided further, That the descend- 
ants of all such slaves shall, if males, be free at the age of 


years.” 


|| which was acquired by the United States. 


\| constitute a State,) and in which it is proposed, 
| during this session, to organize a territorial gov- 
twenty-five years, and if females, at the age of twenty-one | ernment. 


This was the first foreign a 
I will, 


° e 2 | . ° se 
If it be supposed that this memorial emanated || very briefly, advert to the history of that acquisi- 


from an assembly that did not represent the wishes || ; 
and sentiments of the inhabitants of the Territory, || territory had been 7 
I then invite the attention of the committee to cer- |! prior to the purchase 


The Louisiana 
France from Spain 
nited States. ith 


tion, and the cause that led to it. 
uired b 
»y the 


tain resolutions of the Legislative Council of Indi- || this territory, the United States acquired the ex- 
ana, adopted in 1806, which were communicated | clusive. right to that magnificent stream, the Mis- 
to eae by the Governor of the Territory, in || §!8sippt river. Whilst this country was a depend- 


December of that year. 


The resolutions, thus | ency of Spain, the most vexatious and inconve- 


adopted, two years after the convention of the |, nient restrictions were imposed upon the navigation 


people, whose memorial I have alluded to, are as 
follows: 


{ 


' 
| 
' 


of the great river of the West. These restrictions 
produced much excitement in the West. Public 


“ Resolved, unanimously, by the Legislative Council avd 1] meetings were held, and memorials adopted, com- 


House of Representutives of the Indiana Territory, That a || 


laining 


g, in the most emphatic language, of the 


suspension of the sixth article of compact between the |) indifference and neglect of the Government to the 


United States and the Territories and States northwest of || Wrost 
the river Ohio, passed the 13th day of July, 1787, for the || , 
term of ten years, would be highly advantageous to the said || 


The productions of its teeming soil could 
find no channel to the marts of commerce but the 


Territory, and meet the approbation of at least nine-tenths || Mississippi, and the thrifty and oe West 


ef the good citizens of the same. 
* Resolved, unanimously, That the abstract question of 


liberty and slavery is now considered as involved in a sus- || 
pension of the said article, inasmuch as the number of || e OF 
slaves in the United States would not be augmented by the 1} made to her importunities. 


measure. 

“ Resolved, That the suspension of the said article would 
be equally advantageous to the Territory, to@he States from 
whence the negroes would be brought, and to the negroes 
themselves; to the Territory, because of its situation with 
regard to the other States, it must be settled by emigrants 
from those in which slavery is tolerated, or for many years 
reinain in its present situation, its citizens deprived of the 
greater part of their political rights ; and, indeed, of all those 
which distinguish the American from the citizens and sub 


sumption, * without the least color of constitu- || jects of other Governments. The States which are over- 
tional authority.” Mr. Madison—-a member of that | burdened with negroes would be benefited by their citizens 


having an opportunity of disposing of the negroes which 
they cannot comfortably support, or of removing with them 


the negro himself would exchange a scanty pittance of the 

coarsest food for a plentiful and nourishing diet, and a situa- 

tion which admits not the most distant prospect of emanci- 

sowed for one which presents no considerable obstacie to his 
shes. 

“ Resolved, unanimously, That the citizens of this part of 
the former Northwestern Territory consider themselves as 
having claims upon Congress in regard to the suspension of 
the said article ; because at the time of the adoption of the 
ordinance of 1787, slavery was tolerated, and slaves gen- | 
erally possessed by the citizens then inhabiting the country, 
amounting to at least one-half of the present population of 
Indiana; and because the said ordinance was passed in 
Congress, when the said citizens were not represented in 
this body, without their being consulted, and without their 
knowledge and approbation. ; 3 

“ Resolved, unanimously, That from the situation, soil, 
climate, and productions of the said Territory, it is not be- 
lieved that the number of slaves would ever bear such a 
proportion to the white population as to endanger the inter- 
nal peace and prosperity of the country. 

* Resolved, unanimously, That copies of these resolutions 

delivered to. the Governor of this Territory, to be by him 
‘forwarded to the President of the Senate, and tothe Speaker 
the House of Representatives of the United States, with 
request that they will lay them before the Senate and 
ae Representatives, over which they respectively 
preside. 

“ Resolved, unanimously, That a copy of these resvlutions 
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} 


to a country abounding with all the necessaries of life; and | 


| 
| 
| 
i 


} 
| 
{| 


| 








| demande 


that its navigation should be opened. 
It was the West alone that demanded the purchase 
of the Louisiana territory, and the concession was 
I have not been able 


| to discover that the extension of the domestic polity 


of the South entered into the considerations for 
the acquisition, and I feel authorized to say, that it 
constituted no inducement to the purchase. 

After this glance at the history of the purchase 
of Louisiana, I will inquire, what was this legis- 
lative stipulation, known as the Missouri compro- 
mise? It is contained in the eighth section of the 
act of 6th March, 1820, and is as follows: 

‘ And be it further enacted, That in all that territoty ceded 
by France to the United States under the name of Louisiana, 
which lies north of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes 
north ary “_ a ms eens a mo 
contemplate is act, slavery and involun servit 
Guan tat is the coaieems of crimes whereof the 

rties shall have been duly convicted, shall be, and is here- 
y, forever prohibited: Provided always, That any — 
escaping into the same from whom labor or service is law- 
fully claimed in any State or Territory of the United States. 
such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed 
eae claiming bis or her labor or service as afore- 

This is the memorable Missouri compromise! 
I had supposed that a compromise contained mu- 
tual concessions of rights and pretensions. But 
the concessions here are exclusively to the non- 
slaveholding States. There is no reciprocity, no 
mutuality, whilst slavery is forever prohibited in 
that territory north of thirty-six degrees and thirty 
minutes north latitude; there is nota solitary guar- 


| antee for its existence south of that line; no limita- 


| tion whatever is im 


upon the right of the 
States south of that line to determine for themselves 
whether that institution shall exist among them. 
It gave all to the North and nothing to the South. 
I am at a loss to conceive with what propriety that 
can be called a compromise which no mu- 
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mnere tl 
tual concessions. But, sir, it occurs to me, that 


it is equally difficult to defend this act of proscrip- 
tion upon any constitutional authority. I had 
supposed it to be no longer a debatable proposi- 
tion, whether the power over the subject of slavery 
was absolute and exclusive in the States. I had 
not imagined that the power to control, to regulate, 


subject, could, with the least plausibility or gravi- 
ty, be claimed as belonging to Congress. I am 
led by the argument to notice a question which had 
been raised, a few days eince, by the gentleman 
from New York, (Mr. Grover, |—that of Congress 
to regulate and control the importation of slaves 
from one State to another. I shall content myself 
with adductng an authority which Lam persuaded 
will command the respect and veneration of that 
gentieman. It is contained in a cause recently 
decided in the Supreme Court, and I am willing 
that the argument shall rest upon it. I ask the 
attention of the committee and of the gentleman 


the Supreme Court of the United States upon this 
question, Justice McLean said: 

“The power over slavery belongs to the States respect- 
ely. tis local in its character and in its effects; and the 
transfer or sale of slaves cannot be separated from this pow- 
er. it is, indeed, an essential part of it. Each State has a 
right to protect itvelf against the avarice and intrusion of the 
slave dealers, to guard its citizens againstthe inconvenience 
and danger of a slave population.” 


He maintained that this power “to prohibit sla- 
very, or regulate it,”’ may be exercised * without 
trenching upon the commercial power of Con- 
gress.” Chief Justice Taney, in the same cause, 
said: 

“In my judgment, the power over this subject is exclu 
sively with the several States; and cach of them has aright 
to decide for itself whether it will, or will not, allow per- 
sons Of this description to be brought within its limits from 


another State, either for sale, or for any other purpose ; and | 


also to provide the manner and mode in which they may be 
introduced, and to determine their condition and treatment 
within their respective territories ; and the action of the sev- 
eral States upon this subject cannot be controlled by Con- 
gress, either by virtue of its power to regulate commerce, or 


by virtue of any other power conferred by the Constitution | 


of the United States.”’ 


In this opinion concurred Justices Story, Thomp- 
son, Wayne, and McKinley. 
not sit, from indisposition. Justice Barbour, of 
Virginia, died before the case was decided. Jus- 


tice Baldwin, of Pennsylvania, dissented, holding || 


that the power to regulate commerce was a nega- 
tion to the States of regulating the sale and traffic 
in slavery between the States. 

The annexation of Texas furnishes the next ex- 
ample in our history. I will not undertake to say 
what motives, what views of national policy, in- 
duced the annexation of that republic to the United 
States. 


Union. It was advocated with equal earnestness 
and zeal by the North and the West—by the Mid- 


dle States and the South. I think I may fairly say it | 


was not advocated on the ground that it would con- 


tribute to the security and stability of the institution | 


of slavery. If I were to undertake to say on what 
principal ground, in my estimation, it was most 
especially advocated, | should say it was that 
Great Britain should never plant her foot on another 
rood of American soil. It was jealousy of that 


grandizement which has already extended British 
sway over sea and land in every clime and coun- 


try—that true American feeling which would re- | 


sist aS an agvression upon our free institutions 


that was the great, the national motive, for the an- 
. sr ey = 
nexation of Texas, But Texas was an independ- 


sing that slavery should not exist above the line 
of 36° and 30’ north latitude, tendered the propo- 
sition as a treaty stipulation, 
to assent or to reject the proposition. The Gov- 
ernment, and the people in their sovereign capaci- 
ty, chose to assent to the condition. There was 
no constraint upon the unfettered will of her citi- 
zens. I now submit, that with no propriety can 
the annexation of Texas be urged as a precedent 
to justify the restriction to which it is proposed to 
subject the inhabitants of the territory of Rctais 


These, Mr. Chairman, are the precedents, in def- 


erence to which I have ventured to offer the amend- 


| institutions, 


jj acting ** needful ru 


Justice Catron did | 


| gress to exclude them from this Territory. That 
| persons from 2 State or section of the 


That measure was advocated on grounds | 
that were peculiar to the different sections of this | 


| tion, which the fleeting hour will allow me very | 
. ~~ al | briefly to indicate, rather than discuss. , It is, that | 
gigantic and rapacious spirit of acquisition and ag- || 


‘ the Union, the duty and the jurisdiction of Con- 
| gress are restricte 


essior |, condition exacted by the Constitution. 
the extension of British power on this continent— | 


She was competent | 
can prescribe any condition which its wantonness | 
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and effect of these precedents I have considered,and || authorize Congress to demand that a State be shorn 


I leave to be determined, by the argument I have || 
ee As an original proposition, I should |! 


rave scouted the compromise. It is now offered | 


| in a spirit of amity and concession; and if it be met | 
in a corresponding spirit, it may be weil for the re- |! 
_ pose and harmony of the Confederacy. I fear, but || 
to abolish, or in any mode to interfere with this || 


“os it may be met in the spirit that prompts it. | 
cannot refrain, Mr. Chairman, from declaring | 
that these compromises, that all compromises, have || 


oe to the South barren and hollow truces. They | 


ave brought no protection, no guarantees to her || 


, admitted, undeniable, constitutional rights. They || 
have not even brought to her quietude, much less || 
| security. 


Sir, the South has ever been subjected | 
to incessant agitation: to that eternal teasing and || 
annoyance, which is the only species of warfare | 
upon her that is practicable, or dangerous to her 


Mr. Chairman, I cannot help thinking that it was | 


! 'most unhappy counsels that induced the South to | 
from New York to the opinions of the judges of | 


be party to any other compromise than the com- 
promises of the Constitution. Upon the basis of | 
the Constitution alone can our rights rest securely, |, 


| if secure they be. That instrument restrictg south- | 
ern property within no limits, confines it within no | 


area, circumscribes it within no parallels of lati- 
tude. The southern States stand on a footing of | 
proud equality with the other States of the Union, 
Their peculiar domestic interests are guarantied by 
its provisions. This guarantee was demanded by | 
the States of the South, and yielded by those of | 
the North. Let no recreant son now surrender | 
them. 
Sir, I utterly deny the power of Congress in en- |, 
Li and regulations”’ for a Ter- | 
ritory, to exclude from it any species of property | 
which is tolerated in the States of this Union, and | 
which its inhabitants may desire to possess. If | 


| Congress have authority to exclude from the Ter- | 
| ritories one description of property, it must have 
power to exclude any description of property. It || 


can as well prohibit the introduction of the pro- | 
perty of the North as that of the South. If it can | 
prevent the introduction of a slave, I should be 


| glad to learn why it may not prevent that of a 


ted to Congress to define the nature of the property 
which shall or shall not be held by the inhabitants 
of the Territories of the United States. Butif, as || 
the argument of the nonslaveholding States main- 
tains, slaves are persons in whom property is 
claimed, | should be indebted to any gentleman 
who will cite the authority which empowers Con- 


spinning jenny or a power loom. It is not delega- } 


Union, should be denied access to a country which || 
has been acquired by the common valar or treasure || 
of all—that they should be denied rights and priv- |) 
ileges that ate extended to all others, is an assump- | 
tion too monstrous to discuss, too absurd to con- 
fute. Whether slaves, then, be regarded as per- | 
sons or property—whether they combine the attri- 
butes and qualities of both—I utterly deny the | 
right of Congress to exclude them from the Terri- | 
tories of the United States. 

The argument leads me to maintain a proposi- 


on the application of a State for admission into 


to the simple inquiry, is its | 
form of government republican? This is the only || 
The spe- 


| cification of a condition is, upon every principle of | 
_ just reasoning, the exclusion of all others. 
|| the negation of the power which might have been | 


ent republic. ‘The overture of annexation propo- || implied in Congress to prescribe the terms of ad- |) 
| 


It is | 
} 


mitting a State. But if Congress may annex any 


i! 


other condition than that which the Constitution | 
has provided, is it not clear and palpable that it || 


or its caprice may suggest. If it can make the | 
eae of slavery, by its Constitution and |, 
aws, the condition of admitting a State into the ! 
Union, wa it not require that the State shall ) 
grant no charter of incorporation, or shall not | 


allow free and unrestricted suffrage? May it not 


| prescribe the qualifications that shall entitle its citi- | 
| zens to the franchise of suffrage for the municipal | 


| officers of the State as well as the qualifications to | 
ment which I had the honor to submit. The force |! 


hold office in the State? This assumption would 


of its proportions and power, and dismantled of 
its sovereignty, as the humiliating terms of its ad. 
mission into the Union. This 1s the inevitable 
and revolting result. The Constitution tolerates 
no such arbitrary power in any, in all the depart- 
ments of the Federal Government, thus to tyran- 
nize over States, or to subvert the great fundamenta} 
rights of sovereignty and self-government. 

But, sir, have gentlemen considered the legiti- 
mate eo of the power they ascribe to 
Congress of controlling the domestic policy of 
States, and prescribing the form of their constity- 
tions by the invidious means of legislation for 
the Territories? Are they aware that the argu- 
ment which asserts the power of Congress to pro- 
hibit slavery in the Territories, equally maintains 
it® right to establish it? If it can make the intro- 
duction of slaves unlawful, cannot it legalize jt, 
and command their introduction? If Congress 
can require the citizen,to surrender his slave as 
the condition of settlement in a Territory, cannot 
Congress make the possession of slaves the con- 
dition of settlement? If Congress can exclude 
slaveholders, cannot it admit only them, and ex- 
clude all non-slaveholders? These consequences 
seem to be the unavoidable results of the argument. 
But I totally and utterly reject and repudiate this 
alarming pretension to do the one or the other; or 
to interfere, in the least degree, with the subject in 
the States or Territories. 

Iam aware, Mr. Chairman, that some of my 
southern friends entertain doubts whether the 


| amendment which I have deemed it my duty to 


propose was not ill-timed and injudicious. I am 
equally aware that efforts have been made ina 
quarter, which exerts some influence upon public 
opinion at the South, to silence its voice upon this 
question; and those who have had the manliness 
not to heed such counsels, have been deemed indis- 
creet representatives of the rights of the South. 
But, sir, I should not have acquitted myself of my 
duty to my constituents if, at a crisis like the pres- 
ent, I had not warned them of the danger that 
threatens the South. This is not only the appro- 
priate time, but the only time, when the proposi- 
tion raised by that amendment could have been 


introduced. It is to he raised now, or it never can 


be raised. I do not hesitate to declare, that if the 
South does not now protest against the restriction 
sought to be maaan: upon the inhabitants of this 


Territory, it will be, and ought to be, forever pre- 
cluded. Another 
_ precedent—will be established of excluding, by 
the agency of Congress, slavery from a Territory 


precedent—I believe the first 


of the United States—a Territory to which neither 
the ordinance of 1787 nor the Missouri compro- 
mise is applicable. And the South is called upon 
to consent—ay, urged eee and gratuitously 
to consent—that its citizens shall be put under this 
ban. The whole territory of Oregon lies above 
the line of the Missouri compromise, and the 
amendment simply recites that fact, in terms that 
imply that the line of that compromise should apply 
to Oregon, and any other territory that shall here- 
after be acquired by the United States. The events 
of the last few years induced me to believe that it 
was due to the South that we should have a renewal 
of the compromise—a “ fresh understanding of the 
bargain;’’ and that we should have it this day— 
this hour. 

Mr. Chairman, the representative from south- 
ern State has slept upon his post of duty, who has 
not, for the last three years, seen, in the distance, 
the approach of a crisis which portends fearful dis- 
asters to the country. I had not occupied a seat 
in this Hall ten days, before I saw that a great 
popular movement in the northern States was !n 

rogress, which, if not met with a bold and un- 

lenching spirit by the South, would draw into Its 
vortex elements that would defy opposition and 
resistance. I shall be pardoned a brief allusion to 
some of the events which have marked its en 
Three years ago incendiary documents, disgul 
in the ban of petitions and memorials to Congress, 
were excluded this Hall. That barrier has been 
broken down. Simultaneously with the reception 
of such documents, the State of Massachusetis—* 
State no less influential on account of her high in- 
telligence, than the moral force of a united pare 
hy her Legislature, solemnly proposed to distu 
that compromise of the Constitution which pro- 
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vides the basis of representation in Congress. This 
assault upon the institutions of the South was re- 

led. During the last session of Congress, the 
Preaident,in a special message, asked an appropria- 


tion of two millions of dollars to enable him to con- | 


clude a treaty of peace and boundary with Mexico. 
jt was well understood, that by such treaty, the 


United States expected to acquire some of the || 


northern departments of Mexico; particularly Cali- 


fornia and New Mexico. A bill to make the appro- | 


riation was under discussion, when a democratic 


representative from Pennsylvania [Mr. Witmor] || 


rose injjis place, and moved an amendment, by 
which Slavery should be forbiddenin any coun- 
try that should be acquired from Mexico by the 


treaty thus to be concluded. The country was en- | 
gaged in a war with a foreign nation—the appro- | 


priation was believed necessary to obtain an early 
and satisfactory peace—in the war the South had 
contributed its full proportion of troops—they had 
been gallantly led to the battle-field and to victory 
by a southern officer—and that occasion was seized 
for a blow to the South by the hand of a Demo- 
at! 
Sir, I shall never forget, that upon that occa- 
sion, a member from Indiana [Mr. Wick] moved 
the Missouri compromise as an amendment to 
the proposition of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, and I well remember how that compromise 
was repudiated. I remember, moreover, that when 
the bill referred to was introduced in this Hall, 
gentlemen from the eastern States, and gentlemen 


from the western States, on the opposite side of || 


the House, clamored in denunciation of the whole 
proposition; and as soon as the amendment of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania prevailed, they 
wheeled about and voted with alacrity for it. So 
acceptable to the North was this measure, that a 
gentleman from New York—a Democratic repre- 
sentative—had deemed it his duty, at least had 


thought proper, to introduce a similar bill, for an | 


appropriation of money to enable the President to 
negotiate a treaty with Mexico, with the proposi- 


tion of the Sentleman from Pennsylvania ingraft- || 


ed upon it. He failed of the requisite majority to 
suspend the rules for the reception of his bill. 
That proposition will yet be thrust upon this House 
before this session closes, and I tell the South it is 
time to look to it. If the language which we hear 


every day in this Hall is not empty and idle men- 


ace, this ostracism of the South will yet be inflict- 
ed. What are the declarations all around me— 
from members of the Whig, as well as of the 
Democratic party—from deo tiesth. from the East, 
and from the West? Why, that the South need 
never hope again to see slavery tolerated in any 
territory to he acquired by treaty or by conquest. 
] will not say that this is the unanimous declara- 
tion of the West. I trust it is not; and I have in 
my eye some patriotic exceptions. But the gen- 
tleman from Maine, (Mr. Hamutn,] a Democratic 
and prominent representative from that State, con- 
curred with others in announcing this to be the 
deliberate and unalterable determination of the 
North. Weare told from these sections—it has 
been boldly proclaimed in debate—that the line of 
the Missouri compromise shall never he applied to 
any new territory. The resolutions of annexation 
prove that new States may be formed within the 
imits of the State of Texas, and admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the other States. 
This is the compact; but I tell the South, that no 


such State will be permitted toenter this Union as a | 


slave-holding State. The vote upon the admission | 
of Texas—the vote upon the admission of Florida— | 
all the indications of popular sentiment in the | 
northern States,—demand and justify this declara- 
tion. If, with these facts before their eyes; if, with | 
these threats ringing in their ears, the southern | 
States do not break the fatal spell that benumbs the | 
spirit and paralyzes the energy of their —if | 
they do not now gird on their armor, and strike for | 
defence of their homes and altars, they are destined | 
to be the scene of a conflict of races, whose atro- | 
cities and horrors will find no parallel in the blood 
and servile drama of St. Domingo. What! shall 
we cherish the fatal delusions of hope until our 
dwellings are wrapt in flames, and our hearth- 
stones drenched in the blood of our wives and 
children? God forbid! ‘ Now’s the day, and 
how’s the hour.” . 


Sir, let no man do me the wrong of imputing to 


. 
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| me the gratuitous and untimely agitation of this 
| mighty question. ‘‘ Thou can’st not say I did it.” 

l appeal to every gentleman who has been contem- 

porary with me, to bear me witness, that my voice 

has never been heard, but on one occasion, within 
| these walls, on the subject of slavery. ‘That occa- 
/sion yas the discussion which grew out of the 
attempt to repeal the rule excluding Abolition pe- 
| titions. In that debate, it had been, as I thought, | 
most needlessly thrust into the argument, and I 
uttered the indignant sentiments of my heart. 
But if I have never introduced this subject in de- 
bate, I will not shrink from its vindication on all 
|| fit and proper occasions; and I should have been 
|| recreant to the affections of kindred and home, 
remiss in my first and highest duty to my country- 
men and constituents, had I failed to speak on this | 
occasion. 

Sir, let me now warn the North, that the South 
|| will meet, with the unbroken front and unfaltering | 
| spirit of a people united by aggressions, the crisis | 
| they have brought upon her. She has no traitor- 
| ous son here to be false to his own honor, or faith- | 
| less to her safety—none at home to betray his 
|| blood and his native land. With united counsels 
1 and a just cause, | have a proud confidence and a 





stedfast faith that she will ever be found equal to | 
her destiny, whatever ordeal or peril may await | 
her. 


INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 





| REMARKS OF REVERDY JOHNSON, | 
| OF MARYLAND, 
In THE Senate, January 22, 1847. 


|The Senate having under consideration the Bill | 
|| from the House of Representatives, to raise for | 
| a limited time an additional Military Force, and || 
for other purposes — 


| Mr. R. JOHNSON observed, that in what he | 
|| was about to say, he should not confine himself to 
the immediate question before the Senate, which | 
| was the amendment proposed by the Senator from | 
Kentucky to the amendment of the Senator from 
| Texas, but should address his observations in part, || 
|| to the other question growing out of the general | 
| Subject. The question presented to them involved | 
a consideration of te ht as well as one of a | 
| constitutional character, and the question of expe- | 
|diency was applicable to the general question | 
| arising upon the bill; and what he proposed to say | 
upon that question, he should say briefly, after dis- | 
'| posing of the other. 
|| It had been argued very forcibly by the Senator 
| from Michigan, and with @qual force by the Sena- 
| tor from North Carolina, and he should not have | 
| thought it necessary, therefore, to say a word re- | 
garding it, but that he found there was still a con= | 
trary opinion prevailing with some members of the || 
Senate. The Congress of the United States was || 
| invested with the exclusive power of raising and || 
| supporting armies, and they were also clothed 
'| with the power of calling out the militia, They 
1 were empowered to call into service the militia, for 
'| the purpose of suppressing insurrection, repelling 
invasion, and enforcing the execution of the law. 
| There, their power terminated. The commission- 
|| ing of officers of the militia belonged to the several | 
'| States, according to the laws of those Statesin which 
|| they were enrolled. The power of raising armies || 
was given to Congress for a purpose entirely differ- | 


i} 
| 
1} 


| 
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panies should elect their own officers, and when 


the several regiments met together, they should 
elect their field officers, which election was to be 
certified to the President, whose duty it should be, 
not to exercise his discretion over the subject and 
satisfy himself that they were the persons proper 


| to be appointed, but to commission them without 


any such examination. He would ask the Sena- 
tor from Texas whether he supposed it would be 
competent for Congress to provide that district 


judges should be appointed by the people? Or cus- 


tom-house officers, or postmasters, or marshals? 
He believed that the experience of all times, if 
fairly consulted, would demonstrate, that for such 
awar.as that in which the nation was now enga- 
ged, the least efficient, the most dangerous and 
expensive course was, to attempt to carry it on 
by volunteer forces. No man felt more proud 
than he did at the successes which attended the 
action of our volunteer forces in Mexico; but it 
was impossible that they could receive the dis- 
cipline which would render them as efficient in an 
enemy’s country as regular troops. How were 
the companies raised? By a system more orJess 
of electioneering; and the man who procured his 
commission in that way must feel, to some extent, 
underan obligation; he must feel that he was respon- 
sible to those who elected him, or that he would be 


| so when the war was terminated. That description 


of force was only intended by the framers of the 
Constitution to meet a sudden crisis, in order to 


| defend the country when time did not permit the 


reparation of a force of a different description. 
he people of the United States were jealous of 


|| standing armies; they were averse to keeping such 


armies in the field, unless necessity demanded it; 


| and to guard against the possible mischief which 
_might-arise from the want of a standing army, it 


was provided that Congress might call in the 
aid of militia. It was contemplated that there 


'| should be a reasonable confidence reposed in the 


head of the nation; and so far from refusing, in 
the present emergency, the troops asked for by 
the President, he thought they ought to be granted 
by acclamation. The Senator from Connecticut 


seemed disposed to withhold what he considered 


would be an increase of patronage from the Exec- 
utive; but he doubted very much whether the Ex- 
ecutive would be strengthened by such patronage; 
for if it were true, as was supposed by the Sen- 
ator from Texas, that when this bill should be 


| passed, thousands would be anxious to get com- 


missions in the army, then it would be equally 
true that thousands who came to get commissions 
would go away disappointed, and be found in the 
ranks of the opposition, if there was to be any 
opposition to Mr. Polk at any future election. To 
carry on the war in which we were at present 
engaged, it was necessary that the whole power 
of the government should be put forth, for the 
people of Mexico, finding themselves invaded, 
and believing such invasion to be unjust, were 
ready tu rise en masse, and with their capacity for 
endurance, and courage and military talents, such 
as it was, they~were not to be conquered in a 
day. Whatever he might have thought of the 


| prudence of the President in moving the troops to 
the Rio Grande, and how unnecessary he might 
have thought that movement to be, and however 


clear he might be that the effect of that movement 
was to bring on the war, it was not now a time to 
speculate upon it. The Congress of the United 
States, by a vote approaching almost to unanimity, 


ent from that given to call on the States for militia— | passed the act of 13th May, 1846, in the first section 


it was given with a national object, to be exerted by | of which it was declared that, for the rpose of 
the nation itself in its aggregate capacity, and the || enabling the Government of the United States to 
army when called into service under that power, || prosecute said war to a y and successful ter- 


| 


became the property of the United States. The ||-mination, fifty thousand men and ten million dollars 
men inlisted became the soldiers of the United| should be granted. The war, then, was to go on 
States, and the officers thus commissioned neces- || until it terminated successfully. What would bea 
sarily became the officers of the United States. || successful termination of this war? Whatdid Con- 
There were but these two descriptions of forces || gress declare it for? He cared not under what cir- 
known to the Constitution, which they were au- || cumstances it was declared, what did they declare 
thorized to bring into the field: first, the militia,in || it for? For the idle purpose of marching troops 
the sense of the term as used in the constitution; || into Mexico and back again? Of subjecting our 
and the army, in contradistinction to the militia. || men to the dreadful diseases of the climate, or to 
One of two things was true: either the officers to || the hazards and perils of battle? Or was it the pur- 
be appointed under this bill were militia officers, || pose to drive back the invaders of our soil, and to 
and to be commissioned under State a) or || drive them back by such a force and in sucha 
they were officers belonging to the army, and their || manner as would compel them to come to terms? 
appointments were to be made by the President. || The duty of the Government of the United States, 
The Senator from Texas prop that the com- |! and of the people of the United States, if they were 
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true to the instincts of their origin, was to bring | 


this war to a successful termination, and to devote 
their whole power in order to accomplish this pur- 

ose. The only thing, then, to be considered, was, 
ce this seaak loons be accomplished—whether it 
should be, as he maintained, by an increase of the 
regular army, or by a volunteer force. His oppo- 
sition to this bill was not that it increased the regu- 
lar army, but that it did not go far enough. He 
thought that they ought to raise twenty or thirty 
thousand men. But how was this to be done with- 
out money? He would like to have heard from the 
Committee on Finance on this subject as to what 
it was their purpose to do. 

Mr.SPEIGHT. I will tell the gentleman. We 
peers to report, to-morrow, a bill to authorize a 

oan of $23,000,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Ay, but that bill raises no | 
revenue. 

Mr. SPEIGHT. Means will be furnished. 

Mr.JOHNSON,. Yes; provided we can borrow 
the money. 

What he meant to say was, that it was the duty 
of the Congress of the United States at once and 
promptly to levy taxes. ‘They had been recently 
told by a quasi authority, that in the tariff act of 
1846, a margin was left to be filled up, and that arti- 
cles now in the free list, in case of war, were to be 
taxed, to meet the exigencies of that war; but, as yet, 
they had seen no proposition to fill up that margin: 
nO proposition to tax the free list. Why should 
not tea and coffee be taxed? It had been said that 
it would be an obnoxious duty. He did not think | 
so. He thought ita libel upon the patriotism of | 
the people to suppose that they would not bear any | 
amount of taxation deemed to be necessary for the | 
vindication of the national honor. Men were pre- | 
senting themselves by hundreds and by thousands, 
and offering to peril their lives to sustain the coun- 
try’s fame. Would it be a very great thing to || 
demand of them to pay a small tax upon tea and | 
coffee? If there was a part of the habitable globe 
in which national honor was prized more than 
in any other, itwas that part in which we lived. 
If there were any people living who would feel 
more deeply than any other, national degradation, 
it was the people of the United States. If there | 
were any people upon the face of the globe who | 
would call to sterner account their agents, who ' 
suffered the honor of the country to be assailed 
from any apprehensions that the people would not 
submit to the imposition of a few cents in the way | 
of tax, it was the people of the United States. Lay | 
on the taxes, then; take the articles from the free | 
list, and subject them to duty. Believing, as he | 
did, that no possible mode for bringing this war | 
to that kind of termination which Congress, by the |, 
act of 13th of May, 1846, declared that that act 
was passed to accomplish, viz: a successful one— 
but by bringing the whole power of the Govern- 
ment to act, he was for giving the force asked for by 
the President, and as much more as the exigencics 
of the case might demand. 

If they would but get rid of the sub-treasury act, 
they would get as much money as they might 
want, and they might marshal to the field a force of || 
fifty thousand troops, and Jet Mexico see that it was || 
our determination and our ability to have all the || 
troops that would answer our purpose. Whatever || 
might have been the differences heretofore, one fact || 
they could not forget—there is a war existing. And | 
they could not help seeing, also, that if it is suffer- || 
ed to terminate otherwise than successfully, the 
national honor will be tarnished. They could not 
bring back the troops, nor yet simply hold the ter- | 
ritory already occupied, without showing to the | 
civilized worid that we were beaten in this conflict, | 
or that territory was our object, and that having 4 
obtained that, we are satisfied. There was not one 
of the thousands over whom the flag of our coun- | 
try now so proudly floats, who would not then | 
cease to regard it as a type of the nation’s power 
and glory. There was no American citizen at | 
home, nor any of the ten thousand to be found | 
in other nations, who were looking with pride and | 
gratification at the glory achieved by our arms in 
this war, who would not bow down with humiliation, 
when they shall hear that the troops of their coun- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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try have been withdrawn, and the war with Mexi- || 


co has not been brought to a successful termina- 
tion. There might be differences of opinion in the 
United States as to the origin of this war; yet if he ' 
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had any knowledge of the character of its people, 
there was not a fumily into which they might go, 
where they would not hear daily aspirations to 
Heaven for the succees of the American arms. 
Mr. J. should vote for the bill as it came from 
the committee, because he believed it to be in- 
finitely preferable in that shape, than if amended, 
as proposed by the Senator from ‘Texas. And he 
invoked the Senate not to put itself in a condition, 
in which it will be in the power of the Executive 
or the nation hereafter to tell them, if any disaster 
should come to the American arms, that it was 
owing to the bad advice of the Congress of the 
United States. 
they would do their duty. They wouid not forget 


the honor of their country, and that from their || 


‘* behaviour it would take its title in the estimation 
of the world, to glory or to shame.”? He could 
say,as one, the honor of the nation must and shall 
be maintained, as far as depended upon him, no 
matter at what cost. He hoped, therefore, that it 
would be found that there was a majority of the 
Senate ready to prefer the bill as it came from the 
committee, lo any other proposition that could be 


offered. 


FREMONT’S TOPOGRAPHICAL AND SCI- 
EN'TIFIC MAPS. 
In Senate, Tuesday, February 2, 1847. 

The following Resolution being under considera- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be direeted to 
contract with Mr. Charles Preuss for constructing a topo- 
graphical imap of the great central section of the Rocky 


Mountains, with the lateral and rib mountains on each side, | 


down to the edge of the Great Plains on the east, and to 


Great Salt Lake on the west, and showing the headwaters | 
of all the great rivers rising in that section of the Rocky | 


Mountains, and flowing to the Pacific Ocean and to the 


Mississippi; to be compiled from the field notes, journals, | 


and sketches of Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, and his assist- 


aut, Charles Preuss; the said map, besides the topography | 


of the country, to show the results of the astronomical, 
barometrical, meteorological, botanical, geological, 
other scientific ob-ervations of Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, 
so as to exhibit the latitude and longitude of remarkable 


| places, the elevations of the country, the temperature of the 
air, and state of the weather; also characteristic trees, | 


plants, flowers, and grasses ; characteristic minerals, fossils, 
earths, and rocks ; with remarks to show the woodland and 
prairies, Indian tribes, game, &c.; with the additions which 
the present expedition of Lieutenant Colonel Frémont may 
contribute to the work. 
fornia in the same style, from the materials of the same ex- 
plorer, and other authentic sources. , 


Mr. BENTON said the resolution proposed the | 
| compilation of the maps; the publication would be 
At present the mo- | 
tion was to compile the ee from the materials | 


a separate question hereafter. 


on hand, and from thos which the present expe- 


| dition of Colonel Frémont might add to then— 
| the compilation to be made by Mr. Charles Preuss, 


the assistant of Colonel I’. in his two first expedi- 


tions, and who has just compiled, under the order | 


of the Senate, the extended topographical map 
of the road from Missouri to Oregon, and of the 
country, upon a breadth of many miles, through 
which it passes. The absence of Colonel F. makes 
no difference; so full and accurate are his notes, 
and so clear the pencil sketches which accompany 


them, that any skilful draughtsman may, at any | 
time, make the compilation; but no one can ever | 
do it with the fulness and accuracy of Mr. Preuss, | 


himself a most skilful topographer, and the long 


and faithful coéperator in the collection of these | 
‘rich and varied materials.* The compilation he 


has just made of the topographical map of the road 


to Oregon, and of the country through which it | 


passes, is at once both an evidence of his skill and 
That map, 
under the Modest name of a road, presents a wide 


view of the country through which it passes, and, 


at every step, is luminous with science. 


Upon 


a breadth of some fifty miles, and a length of two | 
The | 


thousand, it is resplendent with science. 
results not merely of geography and of topogra- 


_phy, but of all the kindred natural sciences are 


*“<In sketching the topographical features of the country, 
a branch of science in which he had been professionally 
edueated, Mr. Charles Preuss has been my assistant in both 
expeditions ; and to his extraordinary skill, supported by the 
pleasure he felt in the execution of his duties, I am indebted 





| tor the continuous topographical sketches of the regions 


) 


through which we passed, and which were never inter- 
rupted by any extremity of fatigue or privation.”—Fyémont’s 


Mr. Benton. 


1 taken, are fully noted. 
| their localities indicated. 


He was satisfied, however, that | 


and | 











there. Astronomy, geology, geometry, botany 
meteorology, are all there, with the names and 


| abodes of savage tribes, and the range of the wild 


/animals upon which they live. Latitudes and 
longitudes of remarkable places, are accurate! 

| given from celestial observations carefully made 
| with standard instruments. The elevations of 
| mountains, plains, and valleys, barometrical| 

Fossils and minerals haye 
Characteristic plants 
| flowers, trees, grasses, soils, earths, rocks, and 
stones, appear in their proper places. The phe- 
nomena of the heavens, and of the aig are so 
regularly noted that, upon the whole line of ex- 
ploration, and at every encampment, or noonday 
halt, and all under its proper date and place, ma 


| be seen the degree of the air’s temperature, the ¢i- 


rection of the wind, if any, and the actual state of 
the weather—whether clear, cloudy, rain, hail, 


| snow, or sunshine. The natural history of the 
/country may be studied, and even an almanac 


_ constructed, for nearly two thousand miles of prai- 


| ries and mountains, on a view of this road map. 
It is a new thing, and an era in our conception of 


-map making, and belongs toa school of which 


| originality and science are the characteristics, and 
of which the illustrious Humboldt is the great 


illustration. Two thousand miles of this, work 


| has been done: eight thousand more remain to be 


compiled; and for this compilation the order is 
now asked. All this refers to the first and second 
expeditions: the third, (in which the adventurous 
explorer haus been engaged for nearly two years, 
and intended by him to be the crowning work of 
his labors,) if it survives all the accidents of war 
and exploration, may add eight or ten thousand 
miles more, and arrive in time to be ingrafted on 
the maps now proposed to be compiled. The 


| three expeditions of Colonel F. will present near 


twenty thousand miles of scientific explorations, 
under every imaginable form of danger and of 
hardship; maintaining all the while a military at- 
titude against savage tribes and Mexican per- 


| fidy; and, as an episode, conquering” California, 
| with a handful of men, and in a few brief days, 


and while four thousand men were preparing in 





Also, a map of Oregon and Cali- | 


the United States to go forth to conquer it. The 
amount of labor performed by Colonel Frémont in 
these three expeditions probably exceeds what was 
ever done in the same space of time by any indi- 
vidual*; and the object of this motion is to give to 
science, and to the world, the benefit of these stu- 
pendous labors. I say to give! and mean it in the 
proper sense of the word; for Colonel I’rémont has 
not deemed it right to take out a copyright on what 
was doneunder a commission from dhe Government, 
and at its expense; and, on his return from each 
expedition, regularly delivers up to his Govern- 
ment all the fruits of his labors, to be made pub- 
lic if Congress thinks fit; and thus to pass, with- 
out price or impediment, into the general mass of 
human knowledge. The present motion is to 
bring to light, and to make available to science, a 
mass of materials now lying idle in the notes and 
sketch books of his two first expeditions, and to 
embody them in skeleton maps, to be filled up 
and completed with the fruits of the third expedi- 
tion, now nearly two years in progress, 

The resolution contemplates the compilation of 
two maps: one on a very large scale, and in all the 
detail of topographical description, to exhibit the 
great central section of the Rocky Mountains, with 
its passes, peaks, and coves—its lakes of fresh and 
salt water—its mineral springs—its grassy valleys 
and the approximating headwaters of the great 
rivers which rise opposite to each in that elevated 
central region of the North American Cordilleras, 
and thence flow east and west to the rising and to 
the setting sun. Great errors will be corrected, 
and many wonders of nature will be brought to 
light by this topographical exhibition of the actual 
character of that great central section of the Rocky 
Mountains. Frozen sterility is the character at- 





* Iftothese three expeditions, in which he was the leader, 
be added three other labors in which he was subordinate, to 
wit: two years opera surveying with Mr. Nicollet, 
in the basin of the Upper Mississippi; one year’s work in 
the Cherokee nation, under Captain Williams, who was 
killed at Monterey; and one year’s civil engineering in the 
mountains of the Carolinas: if these four years’ be 
added oe Se eee ae be assumed that this young 
explorer has done more work than any other man of his age 
ever did in the world. 
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valleys abound, inviting the residence of civilized 
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tributed to it: on the contrary, fertile and pleasant || 


man, and rivalling the beauties and the grandeur | 


of Switzerland. ‘The valleys of the head streams 


of the Great Platte, the Arkansas, and of the | 


Grand River Fork of the Colorado of the West, 
and of the three magnificent coves, or parks, in 
which they separately collect their first waters, 
each larger than a Swiss canton, walled in by a rim 


of snow-clad mountains, rising three thousand feet | 


above their own elevation of seven thousand, and 


a single gate, and in opposite directions: these val- 
jeysand parks are part of the wonders of this great 
cevtral section of these mountains, and deserve to 
be seen in the pencil sketches of the explorer, as 

_ well as to be read of in his fresh descriptions writ- 
ten on the ground; for in that way was his narra- | 
tive composed, At 
on his return from his second expedition, and un- 
der the dates of June ILlth, 12th, 13th, 14th, and 
15th, he thus speaks of some of these wonders and 
beauties of the mountains: 


«Yesterday and to-day we have had before our eyes the 
high mountains which divide the Pacific from the Missis- 
sippi waters; and entering here aimong the lower spurs, or 
fyot hills of the range, the face of the country began to im- 
prove with a magical rapidity. Not only the river bottoms, 
put the hills, Were covered with grass; and amoug the usual 
varied flora of the mountain region, these were occasionally 
blue with the showy bloom of a lupinus. In the course of 
the morning we had the first glad view of buffalo, aud wel- 
comed the appearance of two old bulls with as much joy 
as if they had been messengers from home; and when we | 
descended to noon On St. Vrain’s fork, an affluent of Green | 
river, the hunters brought in mountain sheep and the meat 
of wwo fat bulls. Fresh entrails in the river showed us that 
there were [udians above ; and, at evening, judging it un- | 
sale to encamp in the bottoms, which were wooded only | 
with willow thickets, we ascended to the spurs above, and 
forted strongly in a small aspen grove, near to which was | 
aspring of cold water. Tae hunters Killed two fine cows | 
near the camp. A band of elk broke out of a neighboring | 
grove; antelopes were running Over the hills; and on the 
oppusite river plains, herds of buffalo were raising clouds of 
dust. The country here appeared more variously stocked 
with game than any part of the Rocky Mountains we had 
visited; aud its abundance is Owing to the excellent pas- 
turage, and its dangerous character as a war ground. 

“Juae 13.—There was snow here near our mountain | 
camp, and the morning was beautiful and cool. Leaving | 
St. Vrain’s fork, we took our way directly towards the sum- 
mit of the dividing ridge. ‘The bottoins of the streams and | 
level places Were woodea with aspens; and as we neared 
the summit, we entered again the piney region. Wehada 
deligitful morning’s ride, the ground affording us an excel- | 

' 
| 
| 


each discharging its waters in a bold river through | 


lent bridle path, and reached the summit towards midday, 
alan elevation of 8,000 feet. With joy and exultation we 
siw ourselves Once more on the top of the Rocky Moun- 
tins, and beheld a little stream taking its course towards 
the rising sun. [t was an affluent of the Platte, called Pul- 
lun’s fork, and we descended to noon upon it. [tis a pretty | 
stream, twenty yards broad, and bears the name of a trap- | 
per who, some years since, was killed here by the Gros | 
Ventre Indians. | 

“[ssuing from the pines in the afternoon, we saw spread 
out before us the valley of the Platte, with the pass of the 
Medicine Butte beyond, and some of the Sweet Water | 
mountains ; but a smoky haziness in the air entirely ob- 
secured the Wind River chain. 

“We were now about two degrees south of the South 
Pass, and our course home would have been eastwardly ; 
but that would have taken us over ground already examined, 
and therefore without the interest which would excite cu- 
riosity. Southwardly there were objects worthy to be ex- 
plored, to wit: the approximation of the headwaters of three 
different rivers—the Platte, the Arkansas, and the Grand 
River fork of the Rio Colorado of the Gulf of California; the 
Passes at the heads of these rivers; and the three remark- | 
able mountain coves, called Parks, in which they took their 
nse. One of these Parks was, of course, on the western 
side of the dividing ridge ; and a visit to it would require us 
onee more to cross the summit of the Rocky Mountains to 
the west, and then to re-cross to the east; making, in all 
with the transit we had just accomplished, three crossings ot 
that mountain in this section of its course. ‘But, no matter. 
The coves, the heads of the rivers, the approximation of 
their waters, the practicability of the mountain passes, and 
the locality of the THRee Parks, were all objects of in- 
terest, and, although well known to hunters and trappers, 
were unknown to science and to history. We therefore 
changed our course, and turned up the valley of the Platte 
instead of going down it. 

“ We crossed several small affluents, and again made a 
fortified camp in a grove. The country had now become 
very beautiful—rich in water, grass, and game; and to these 
were added the charm of scenery and pleasant weather. 

“June 14.—Our route this morning lay along the foot of the 
mountain, over the long low spurs which sloped gradually 
down to the river, forming the broad valley ofthe Platte. The 
country is beautifully watered. In almost every hollow ran 
aclear, cool mountain stream; and in the course of the 
morning we croased seventeen, several of them being large 
creeks, forty to fifty feet wide, with a swift current, and tol- 
erably deep. These were variously wooded with groves of 
aspen and cotton-wood, with willow, cherry, and other 
shrubby trees. Bu antelope, and elk, were frequent 
during the day; and, in ei abundance, the tter sometimes 
reminded us slightly of the Sacramento valley. 

“We halted at noon on Potter’s fork—a clear arid swift 
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| Many trees recently cut down by the beaver. 
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stream, forty yards wide, and in many places deep enough 
to swim our animals; and in the evening encamped ona 
pretty stream, where there were several beaver dams, and 
We gave to 
this the name of Beaver Dam creek, as now they are be- 
coming sutliciently rare to distinguish by their name the 
streams on which they are found. In this mountain they 
occurred more abundantly than ejsewhere in all ourjourney, 


| in which their vestiges had been scarcely seen. 


“ The next day we continued our journey up the valley, 
the country presenting much the same appearance, except 
that the grass was more scanty on the ridges, over which | 
was spread a scrubby growth of sage; but still the bottoms | 
of the creeks were broad, and afforded good pasture grounds. | 
We had an animated chase after a grizziy bear this morning, 
which we tried to lasso. Fuentes threw the lasso upon his | 


| neck, but it slipped off, and he escaped into the dense thick- 
| ets of the creek, into which we did not like to venture. Our 


course in the afternoon brought us to the main Platte river, 

here a handsome stream, with a uniform breadth of sev- | 
enty yards, except where widened by frequent islands. It | 
was apparently deep, with a moderate current, and wooded | 
with groves of large willow. 

“The valley narrowed us we ascended, and presently de- 
generated into a gorge, through which the river passed as | 
through agate. We entered it, and found ourselves in the | 
New Park—a beautiful cireutar valley of thirty miles diame- 
ter, walled in all round with snowy mountains, rich with | 
water and with grass, fringed with pine on the mountain | 
sides below the snow line, und a paradise to all grazing ani- 
mals. The Indian name for it signifies “cow lodge,’ of 
which our own may be considered a translation ; the enclo- | 
sure, the grass, the water, and the herds of buffalo reaming | 
over it, naturally presenting the idea of a park. We halted 
for the night just within the gate, and expected, as usual, to 
see herds of buffalo; bat an Arapahoe village had heen be- |) 
fore us, and not one was to be seen. Latitude of the encamp- 
Elevation by the boiling point 7,720 feet. 

It is from this elevated cove, and from the gorges of the 
surrounding mountains, and some lakes within their bosoms, | 
that the Great Platte river collects its first waters, and as- | 
sumes its first form ; and certainly noriver could ask amore |, 
beautiful origin.”’ 


This must do for a sample, and is sufficient to 
explode the erroneous idea of frozen sterility which 
the lack of information has permitted to be attribu- 
ted to these magnificent mountains. I 

Not to speak of others, the Great Salt Lake is 
another of these wonders of nature, in this section 
othe Rocky Mountains, now to be completely 
brought to light. Its eastern shore was examined 
by Colonel Frémont in his second expedition: the | 
western has been explored by him in the present | 
one; and while I have some notes of his own in 
relation to it, I choose rather, on this occasion, to 
read a passage from a private letter from one of 
his party, that the Senate may see how these 
things appear to the common observer, who could 
have no theories or systems to support, as well as 
to the scientific explorer. It is a letter from Mr. 
Henry King, of Georgetown, in this District, to 
his father and mother, and is dated March 30th, | 
1846, on the Rio Sacramento in the Upper Cali- || 
fornia: 

« At the Great Salt Lake, the captain, with five hunters 
and myself, started on an exploring expedition, taking our 
(gum cloth) cylinder boat along. The lake is prohably one 
hundred and fifty miles long and fifty broad, with several 
large islands in it. We forded over a portion of the lake | 
from the information gathered from an Indian, riding about 
two miles on a solid salt crust, with from three to five 
(inches) of water on top. The salt crust was the best imi- 
tation of ice that I ever saw. We had to ride through the | 
brine about two miles to the islands, and to our great sur- 
prise we found a large herd of antelopes: how they gotthere | 
is a mystery. We also found two springs of fresh water on 
one side of the island. The next day, having rigged our | 
boat, we embarked on the deep, with the intention of sail- 
ing about ten miles to a large island; but it began to blow a 
gale; our boat was unmanageatie, and we returned to the 
island we had left. We were three days upon this island, | 
taking the height of the mountains, and the bearings to the | 
various islands, and to the ridge of mountains on the other 

; i 


side of the lake.’ 

Such are some of the wonders of this vast solu- 
tion of salt, resting in some places on solid forma- | 
tions of salt, which this young man speaks of, not || 
with the language of science, but in the accents of || 
truth, and which must excite our desire not only |, 
to see the full description of the qualities of the | 


i| 





| lake, but also to view its form, and to contemplate || 


which I propose to have compiled will include this || 
lake, sed with the results of the present expedi- 
tion, added to those of the former, will complete 
the revelation of its existence and character. 

The second of the maps proposed to be compiled 


is one which is intended to include the whole cen- | 


the region which incloses it. One of the maps 


tral western slope of our continent, from the sum- 
mit of the Rocky Mountains to the shore of the 
Pacific, and between the grandly-marked natural, 
as well as national boundaries of the Straits of | 
Fuca on one hand, and the Gulf of California on 
the other: it is a map of Oregon and California, 
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embracing seventeen degrees of latitude, and cov- 
ering about all that is worth having in that part of 
our America. Geography is still in its infancy in 
that vast region. Under the jealous dominion of 
Spain and Mexico, the greater part of it was a 
sealed book. Even the labors of the Jesuit Fa- 
thers, founders of the missions in the Alta Califor- 
nia, have been buried in the depéts of geographical 
collections in the city of Mexico. Colonel Fré- 
mont, atthe hazard of life and character, and facing 
death in every form in which it could be met, has 
opened some leaves of this book, and revealed a re- 
gion of violent contrasts—more Asiatic than Ameri- 
can in its character-—sweet and lovely valleys, 
mixed with snowy mountains and arid plains— 
the Persia of America—and well adapted to the 
production of the two noblest specimens of the ani- 
mal creation: the man, and the horse. ‘The Great 
Basin—a basin of four thousand feet elevation, 
walled in by snow-topped mountains, and large 
enough to hold the kingdom of France, and the 
most striking feature of the Alta California: this 
great wonder of nature is his own peculiar discov- 


jery, and the subject of his closest observation. 


Passing round its rim, sometimes on the inner, 
sometimes on the outer side, in a circumambula- 
tion of three thousand miles in his second expedi- 


| tion, he has now crossed it through the centre, and 


laid open its inmost recesses. A division of his 
men, at the same time, traversed it in another di- 
rection, and upon a longer line; and a view of what 
they suffered will show at what cost, in point of 
suffering alone, these discoveries have been prose- 


| cuted, and what kind of stuff the men were formed 
of who, afterwards, defied and conquered Califor- 


nia. The same letter from Mr. Henry King thus 
speaks of their sufferings between the Great Sait 
Lake and the base of the Sierra Nevada, and along 
the base of that mountain in their seventy days’ 
struggle to conquer deserts, snows, and moun- 


| tains: 


«On our route from the Great Salt Lake to Trout Lake, 
(at the foot of Sierra Nevada,) we were on short allowance, 
even for meat, our only subsistence; and when we reached 
the Trout Lake we had only two emall cattle left, and very 


| poor and weak, to last a party of thirty men to the a 
| point in the mountains. 
| had to resort to our old horses and mules, which were very 


We soon used Up our cattle, an 


poor and weak, so much so that all except our mess (and 
two out of ours) were afoot for twenty days before we came 
to game; and after resting twenty days in the mountains, 
(Sierra Nevada,) were again twenty-eight days afoot, fre- 
quently without anything to eat, and often without water. 
Whilst we laid by in the mountains we were once four days 
without eating anything, and at another time three days. 
My hip bones became so sharp that I could not sleep for 
several nights. We ate on the tip some twenty-five horses 


| and mnules, many of them with miserable sore backs, and 
|| searcely able to get along without anything on them. We 
| had a great treat on Christmas day. 


aving then been two 
days without anything, we killed a mule, and had one 
hearty meal, and I can tell you there was rejoicing that 
night.’? 

These are a specimen of the sufferings of the 
men who afterwards conquered California—a spe- 
cimen only; for they had plenty more of the same, 
mixed up with the ingredient of savage warfare. 
But they did not complain, nor mutiny against 
their leader, nor ask to turn back; but, gay, daring, 
and obedient, they went wherever his spirit ted; 
and after conquering nature, felt it to be a recrea- 
tion, on the shores of the Pacific, to conquer the 
Mexicans of California. The letter was dated in 
March, on the borders of Oregon: the episode of 
the Californian conquest was not enacted until 
June: but the writer would seem to have had some 
suspicion of what was to happen when, in the last 
sentence of his letter, he says: ** I think it very 
‘likely that we will return yet, and go down 
‘through California, peaceably if we can, forcibly 
‘if we must.” Three months afterwards they were 
in the City of the Angels, and the governors of 
California were in the road to Mexico.* 

This map of Oregon and California is not to be 
limited to the materials collected by Colonel Fré- 
mont, but is to contain everything authentic on the 
subject, so as to present the most complete view 
of that great region which has yet been laid before 
the public. Intended to be accurate in every par- 
ticular, it will be scrupulously so in the orthogra- 


_ phy of aboriginal or Indian names of places. In- 
| dians, and all people in their primitive or early 


state, give significant names—names descriptive of 





* The whole letter deserves to be read, and is here added 
in an appendix. 
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the place, or commemorative of some event. As 
a mere matter of taste we would always prefer to 
have these names correctly spelled, and their mean- 
ing thus preserved and known, rather than have 
them metamorphosed into some strange vernacular 
of analogous sound and senseless import. Asa 
mere matter of taste we would prefer the right 
word, and the right meaning; but it often happens 
that questions of great moment—questions which 
concern the origin and the history of nations—re- 
ceive elucidation from the analogies of languages, 
and especially from the names bestowed upon 
places. So it happens in the present case. The 
pensof the femme have been occupied with investi- 
gations upon the origin of the American population, 
and especially that of the Aztec race established in 
Mexico some centuries before Cortes arrived there. 
Their own history attributed to them a far north- | 
west origin, and an emigration from that quarter. 

Humboldt assigns them two abodes before they 
arrived at their final residence: one being half way 
up the Rio Colorado of the Gulf of California, the 
other on the Rio Gila (Reeo Heelah) fork of the 
same river, and quotes names and words from the 
writings of the Jesuit missionaries in the Alta Cali- 
fornia to show them to be of Aztec origin, and an 
evidence of Mexican emigration. Mr. Franchére, 
a French gentleman in theemploymentof Mr. Astor, 
and who wrote the best account of his colony on the 
Columbia, did the same thing with respect to names 
of places in Oregon, and shows the frequent recur- 
rence of the Aztec syllables tla, atl, ath,&c. Colonel 
Frémont did the same, and in the pronunciation of 
the Indians often detected the Aztec combination of 
letters in their guttural and clucking articulation 
where no symptom of such sound or combination 
could be distinguished in the vernacular substi- 
inte of our American pioneers. The name of the 
famous Tlamath Lake, and Tlamath Indians, is 
an instance of this kind. ‘The Americans call it 
Klamet—a word which refers itself to no particular 
language; while Tlamath is so purely Aztec, that 
it would seem to be exactly at home in the basin 
which holds the city of Mexico, the final abode of 
the Aztec conquerors. The same of the river Wah- 
luhmath; called by the settlers Wolamet, or Willa- 
mette, or Wilhamet, and of many others. All these 
names, and there are a great number of them, will 
lose their own identity, and be lost to historical 
investigation, unless accurately preserved by the 
first explorers. Colonel Frémont’s attention was 
much turned in that direction. In his map and 
report already published, he has given the aborigi- 
nal names as he caught them from the mouths of 
the resident Indians. In this third expedition, 
it was his design to pursue that branch of investi- 
gation, and even to return to the United States | 
across the traditionary line of Aztec emigration, | 
and to examine for himself those ruins of casas |! 
grandes (large houses) which have their locality on | 
the Rio Gila and the Colorado, in the great map | 
of Humboldt. ‘The unexpected intervention of war 
may have frustrated this part of his plan; but the 
ae of aboriginal proper names will still 
ve in his power; and the map of Oregon and Calli- | 
fornia, now nae to be compiled, besides its 
character of science and originality, will have | 
the further merit of the proper spelling of proper | 
names. 

_ Compilation only is now proposed: the publica- 
tion will await the return of Colonel Frémont, and || 
will receive the additions of his present explora- | 
tion. Nothing which has yet been published un- 
der his name, neither of narrative nor of maps, has | 
had the benefit of his personal supervision. Im- | 
pe for new labors, he has not been able to |! 

| 








| 
j 


wook the delays of printing and engraving, and 

has hastened off to make new discoveries, leaving | 
it to the Government to dispose of the first as it || 
pleased. He claimed no right of property in any | 
thing—has not even seen, in print, his second re- || 
port, or the map which accompanies it—.and has || 
not even a copy of any part of his own labors ex- |, 
ceptas presented to him by myself, or other friends. || 
He has labored in the interests of science, disinter- | 
estedly and enthusiastically, and with a just con- | 
ception of the elevation and grandeur of his pur- | 
suit, as far transcending the ordinary pursuits of || 
life, military fame not excepted. In a letter to his | 
family, from the base of the Rocky Mountains, in | 
his outward voyage of the present expedition, 
when about to cross that lofty wall, and to disap- 


| mountains, (Sierra Nevada,) were again twenty-eight days 
| afoot, freqnently without anything to eat, and often without 


year beyond it for a long time, possibly forever, | 
be spoke with honest enthusiasm of the expected | 


results of this, his crowning expedition, and placed | 


them far above anything that any other pursuit | 


could achieve for him. The episode of the con- || 


quest of California has deprived him of a part of 
his expected honors; but that episode has had 
the use, among other uses, of showing that a con- | 
summate military leader may be found in a modest | 
lover of science, and in the person of a young man | 
who places the honors of science above the fame | 
| 
| 
| 





of arms. 


APPENDIX. 


Oopy of Henry King’s letter from Oxlifornia, March 39th, 
1646, postmarked Tobependnict, Missouri, September Sth. 


Came on Deer CREEK, 


Dear Parents: | embrace this opportunity to write you 
a few lines. 
will write but briefly, as I shall probably reach home at least 
a month or so later than this will probably reach you, and 
can then tell you of my trip; and then [ shall be apt to post- | 
pone it until the long winter nights, as I shall have some | 
very tough yarns to tell; but true, nevertheless. I shall | 
merely, then, state now that I have enjoyed excellent health, | 
notwithstanding a good deal of hardship. After leaving | 
Bent’s Fort, we travelled at a pretty swift rate, and very | 
soon the animals began to give out, ([ rode down three 
horses from Westport to nearly the lower point of the Cor- | 
dilleras ridge of mountains.) Our usual rate of travelling is | 
about three miles an hour, our horses being kept in a pretty | 
fast walk. We fared very well ia the way of provisions, 
having plenty of game, as far as the Great Salt Lake, (if I | 
except being without sugar and coffee for some three weeks, | 
and also flour.) [soon fell into the habit of making a hearty 
meal of meat alone, which will probably surprise you; never- 
theless, I always thought of the hot rolls and coffve at home. 

At the Great Salt Lake, the Captain, with five hunters and | 
myself, started on an exploring expedition, taking our cylin- | 
der boat along—the lake ts probably one hundred and fifty | 
miles long, and fifty broad, with several large islands—we | 
forded over a portion of the lake, from the information gath- | 
ered from an Indian—travelling about two miles on a solid | 
salt crust, with from three to five inches of water on the top. | 
The salt crust was the best imitation of ice that I ever saw. 
We had to travel through the brine about two miles to she 
island; and to our great surprise, we found a large bai of 
antelope. How they got there is a mystery. We also found 
two springs of fresh water on one side of the island. The 
next day, having rigged our boat, we embarked on the deep | 
with the intention of sailing about ten miles to a large island. 
A gale sprung up shortly after we left the shore. I was at 
the helm, and also had hold of the sail, (or rather the rope.) | 
We soon found the boat perfectly at the mercy of the wind, 
being flat bottomed. Luckily, one point of the island which 
we started from jutted out into the lake, and by shortening | 
the sail, brought the boat within thirty yards of the point, 
when two of the men jumped out (on a bar that run out) into | 
the water up to their arm-pits, and hauled the boat ashore, 
and we had to give itup. We were three days upon the | 
island, taking the height of the mountains, and bearings to | 
the various islands, and to the ridge of mountains on either 
side of the lake. We then went to camp again, and started 
on our journey again two days afterwards. In about two 
weeks afterwards, the Captain, with seventeen men, started 
out to explore the (so called) Great Desert, and the balance of 
the party, of which [ was one, came down Mary’s river, and 
so across the country until we struck the Cordilleras, and 
running those down to the point, halted to wait for the Cap- 
tain. The Captain met us once on the route at a place called 
Trout Lake, after about twehty days’ travel, but started the 
next morning again, and crossing the mountains above us, | 
struck on the Sacramento river, and down the valley of that | 
river to the settlements. On our trip from Salt Lake to | 
Trout Lake, (foot of the Sierra Nevada,) we were on short | 
allowance, even of meat, our only subsistence ; and when we 
reached the Trout Lake, we had only two small cattle left, | 
and very poor and weak. ‘Those, then, had to last our party | 
from Trout Lake to the point of the mountains. A party of | 
thirty men, We soon used up our cattle, and had to resort 
to our old horses and mules, which were very poor and weak, 
se much so that all except our mess (and two out of ours— | 
the cook and one packer) were afoot for twenty days before | 
we came to game; and after resting twenty days in the | 











. . ° . | 
water. Whilst we laid by in the mountains, we were once 


four days without eating anything; and at another time, | 
three days. Myhip bones became so sharp that I could not 
sleep for several nights. We ate on the trip some twenty- | 
five horses and mules, many of them with miserable sore 
backs, and scarcely able to get along without anything on 
them. We had agreattreat on Christmasday: having then 
been two days without anything, we killed a mule, and had 
one hearty meal; and T can tell you there was rejoicing that 
night. We laid by at the point of the mountains by the | 
Captain’s orders, waiting for him to come to us with pro- | 
visions—he expected to get there from the settlements be- | 
fore we did; but after crossing the mountains and coming | 
down the Sacramento to the settlements, and getting cattle 
and flour, he attempted to take a short cut across to head us | 
on the other side, but got into the snow and lost everything, 
animals and all, and had to go back again on foot. We did 
not know what had happened, and after waiting twenty 
days, we rounded the point and got into the valley, and were 
making our way up to the Sacramento settlements to see 
what had befallen him, when we met two of his men going 
to him from Captain Suter’s fort. The Captain then was 
| near a town called Puebla, so we tacked about and travelled 
‘ southwest, crossing the coast mountain to the Puebla. We 
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then started on our route down the settlements, intend 
to travel all over California; but when we got within sigh 
of Monterey, —_ miles distant,) we were met by a counle 
of Spanish officers with a proclamation of the Governor, 
| (Castro,) ordering us out of California, and applying a seen 
veal of abusive language to our party; he threatened " : 
that in case we did not go, he would come with two hu . 
| dred soldiers and drive us out. The Captain sent hii yw, rd 
| to come on. He game out next day with sixty soldiers ina 
made a junction with another detachment of one hundred 
and forty men. We waited quietly three days, (on 1 
mountain,) but he only fired his cannon at twelve miles die 
tance. We waited for Castro three days, he would phe 
| commence the offensive, and we were getting short of = 
visions and had to retreat. Weare now camped at the head 
nearly of Sacramento valley, on our way to Oregon. [ think 
it very likely that we will return yet, and go down throug 
California—peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must, " 
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PAY OF THE ARMY. 


SPEECH OF MR. T. PERRY, 
OF MARYLAND, 


| 

} 

In rHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 25, 1847. 


j 


| In Committee of the Whole, on the Bill to increase 
the pay of the Non-commissioned Officers, My. 
sicians, and Privates, of the Army of the United 
| States, and the Militia and Volunteers in the 
| service of the same, and allowing them Bounty 
| Land in certain cases. 

| Mr. PERRY said: 

| Mr. Cuarrman: Itis my intention to vote against 
| the original and amended bill in committee, and | 
| intend to support a substitute for both. And as 
| such a course might subject me to misapprehension 
here, and misrepresentation elsewhere, I came to 
| the determination yesterday to state briefly the 
| reasons that governed me. It is from no wish to 
| allow an inadequate compensation to our brave sol- 
| diers; on the contrary, it is my desire to make a 
| more ample and thorough provision for them, than 
I think will be effected either by the original or 
| amended bill. 


i 


The amount of public land which would be ap- 

| propriated by the original bill, as calculated by the 
gentleman from Ohio, now in my eye, [Mr. Com- 

| MINS,] would take about ten millions of acres, 
| being in value more than ten millions in money, as 
|a bounty to our soldiers. The annual revenue 
| from the sale of the public lands averages about 


} 


| three millions of dollars. If we give to our soldiers 
ten millions of acres in two years, the average 
| revenue of three millions must necessarily be di- 
| minished, if not entirely absorbed for some years 


|to come. Thus diverting from the public use 


|| that which all now regard as essential to elevate 


| and support the credit of the Government, and 
| which may impose upon Congress the duty of 
| supplying the deficit from other sources, either by 
| a direct tax, or a resort to a duty upon tea and 
| coffee; both of which alternatives I am averse to. 
| We have just passed a loan bill, and which is now 
| pending in the Senate, by which we propose to 
Gomi twenty-eight millions of dollars. And for 
Q otiation, we have 
| pledged the proceeds of the public lands. If we 
| pass the original *bill, and give to the soldiers the 
| right to locate their warrants upon any portion of 
| the Government land—give them a right to locate 
| not less than eight millions’ worth in two years 
| time—do we not, in effect, take the proceeds we 
have pledged to give credit to the twenty-eight mil- 
| lion loan, and violate that engagement? Will we 
| not be ** blowing hot and cold”? at the same breath 


|| —one day promising and engaging to pledge and 


set apart a fund, and the next day destroying 
| the means by which that fund is to be accumula- 
| ted? Mr. Chairman, I cannot see in that kind of 
legislation the wisdom and fair-dealing that ought 
to characterize our national deliberations. 
And I deem the amended proposition no less ob- 
jectionable. It contains a proviso which would pre- 
‘vent me from wilingly giving it my vote, that is, 
to locate the bounty lands all in one district, here- 
after to be designated by Congress. The same ob- 
jection I made to the original bill applies as well to 
this: the soldier must within two years avail him- 
self of his right. As I said before, not less than 
eight millions of acres will be disposed of, and 
that, too, within two years. If this amount was 
to be brought into market, or settled by our citizens 
migrating there, the result must be a serious In- 
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js admitted by all that we need every dollar we 
can obtain, as well from the customs as from the 
sale of our public land. The sale of eight millions 
of warrants for land, or a settlement and sale of 
that amount, would prevent sales by the Govern- 
ment; and I hazard little in saying, that of the 
three millions anticipated not one-third of that sum | 
could be derived from such a source, and that the 
passage of the bill will tend to the injury of our | 
national credit, and may drive the dominant party 
of this House to a system of taxation or imposts | 
that the people may not be willing to bear. 

It might be said the land warrants would not all 
come into the market within the two years. This 
] concede will be the case. But when we consider 
that many of those who are to receive the warrants 
were mechanics and professional men, few in com- 
parison would settle on the land as farmers. They 
must turn their warrants into money, or abandon | 
all ther previous pursuits to become agriculturists. | 
Allowing eight millions as the probable quantity || 
to be brought into market, the sales by the Gov- 
ernment must of course be affected—must practi- 
cally be locked up fora long time; and how the 
revenue thus withdrawn is to be supplied, I leave 
to gentlemen whose zeal for this measure, love of 
public credit, and horror of taxation, has been so 
often shown in this House. I object, besides, to || 
giving southern men bounty land in the North, or 
northern men land in the South. They must either 
go into a new region, (perhaps very much agains) 
their will,) or sell their warrants. 
allows them no alternative. 

But experience proved the system as proposed | 


he amendment |! 


in the amendment of the select committee to be || 
wong. I come from a region where bounty lands || 
had been located for the benefit of the immortal || 
Maryland Line. Thousands of acres had been set || 
aside for that purpose. I have the good fortune to || 
be part owner of from five to seven thousand acres || 
that had been designed by the Legislature of | 
Maryland for their use, and I believe there has | 
not been a single soldier who located on the lot || 


awarded to him, being (so far as I know) to them || 


APPENDIX TO THE CO 


— 


‘ary to our revenues from the public domain. It |) 


| from an appeal to the mercy and the cold charit 


| as I think, the good and prosperity of our country, | 


Pay of the Army—Mr. Perry. 


constrains me to urge gentlemen, as friends of a 


healthy state of governmental and commercial 


credit, and as the friend of the soldier, to avoid 
the evil of the one and the gross injustice and in- 
equality of the other. 

There is another reason why we should be more 
tender with our credit. There is now pending in 
the Senate a bill by which ten regiments more are | 
proposed to be raised. No one doubts its passage | 


|, and with equal certainty the necessity of calling 


them to the field. Such being the case, our ex- | 
perses will be much increased, our resources will | 


| be taxed to the utmost, until the contest between 


us and Mexico is settled. 


Why, then, exhaust 
our revenue? 


Why impose the necessity of sup- 


| plying the amount that will be absorbed by the | 


original or amended bill? Why not be more pru- | 


‘dent, and give to the soldier something he can 
| esteem, and for which he will feel more grateful? 


Why not give fo the heirs of those who may die in | 
battle for their country, something that will be of use | 
to their immediate wants, and which may save them | 


of the world, instead of resorting to that which 


| must render necessary new financial schemes, and, 
;as I have said, endanger our ability to meet our 
| money engagements, without imposing upon us 
'| a duty to find out other sources of revenue, per- 


haps compel a resort to taxes upon that which the 
people will not approve? Mr. Chairman, this sort 


| of legislation is not such as the condition, and the 
| probable wants of the country, does and may re- 
We want money, || 
|| (the sinews of war;) and wisdom, sound policy, and, | 


quire. We now want means. 


demands from us such a course of c@nduct as not 
to render our ability to obtain means or money less 
cerlain. 
I am in favor of a measure such as has been sug- 
ested by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Vinron.] 


prefer to give the soldier, not land, but stock, or || hand; and, disdaining suffering, carried the flag 


a treasury note, such as is provided in the loan bill, | 
postponing the payment of the principal to some | 


remote period, taking enough of the proceeds of || 


the public land to pay the interest on the stock or | 


NGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 


| of. 


|| time he has risen from the ranks as a 


totally valueless. Members of this House from 
Ohio, [llinois, and Indiana, all say such has been the 
effect in those States. The Government has, with 
a prodigal hand, given them the public domain, and 
ithas only served to sharpen the appetite of the 
speculator and retard the improvement of the coun- 
try. 
In the memorable battle of Lundy’s Lane, an 
assault had been made under the brave General 
Miller on the British line, in part by one hun- 
dred and twenty-five men said to have been re- 
cruited in my neighborhood, of which number 
seventy, it is represented, had been killed. The 
lands intended for these men descended to their 
heirs; and I had been called on by some of them 
in the duties of my profession to ascertain where 
their lands lay; and [ found they were in Arkan- 
sas,a place to which they were unwilling to go. 
— their warrants were of no practical value to 
them. 

It was mere mockery to make a de of givin 
these bounty lands +s oe achatucst i sronld' be of 
no real benefit to them, 
pletely defeated the purpose of the original bill; 
and surely its advocates could not be sincere friends 
of the soldier. If they were, they had a strange 


way of sawing it: he asked bread, and they gave 
- astone. I am for something like equality 
an 


| pies and not for a species of reward which, 
while it gave the western man living in the neigh- 
borhood of the lands everything, gave to those 
whose home was in the Eastern part of the Union 
comparatively nothing. Did gentlemen expect 
the East to be depopulated that the West might be 
settled? Or must the eastern soldier be forced to 
sell his lands for a song, and get a mere pittance 
for all his toils? The speculator would get all the 
good land, and the soldier would get next to noth- 
ing. As a man from the Eastern part of the 
Union, L am utterly opposed to such a scheme. 

_ One of the propositions (the original bill) if car- 
nied out, will operate to the injury of the treasury, 
and probably impose the necessity of taxation, 
should the war continue, as many believe it will. 
The other, (the amendment,) by allotting the land 
to the soldier in a district necessarily far beyond 
any of our States, and far in the West or South, 


| treasury note; and gradually, when the country is 
| at peace, to discharge the principal. 


This would | 


disappoint the speculator, for the stock or treasury | 


|| note would at once assume its par value. 
|| would leave a tangible substantial provision for the 


| 


‘|| widow and the children of the soldier who fell in 


This | 


\ fighting the battles of his country; whereas, by 
'| neither of the other modes can the helpless widow | 
‘| and fatherless child avail themselves of that bounty | 


|| which should be more especially designed for them. | 
|| The latter would at once yield to them some aid | 


|| in their defenceless ‘condition, while the other im- 





blessing. 


| to the war with Mexico. 
|| est advocates, and am ready to further its progress 
|| by all the means in my power. 


| 
I] 


' 
i 
1} 


vated before the whole world. In the other House 


poses burdens by taxation, and expenses for loca- || 
tion, which will make the gift a curse instead of a | 


| 


I am ready to |, 
erant the Executive all he could reasonably ask. || 

ha@e no doubt of the cause of the war being suf- | 
The amendment com- || ficient, and I have no reason, thus far, to blush for 


| 


my native State or the Americanarmy. Our na-_ 
tional character for bravery and skill has been ele- || 


i 


| of Congress, a distinguished Senator, (who was | 


| entitled to judge,) had said, that the martial fame 
_we had acquired by the achievements of our sol- 
| diers in Mexico, was worth to the nation more 
| than all the war had cost. To this I most heartily 
| respond. _ It will sustain the title of an American 
| citizen, which is a passport throughout the world. 
| We have commenced the war a what we 
have supposed to be a handful of barbarians: we 
have since found them a formidable foe; and now, 
when that discovery is made, some gentlh:men are 
for stopping short and going no further. Such a 
course would dishonor our fair fame forever. We 
must go forward; and if Mexico still refuse peace, 
| we must conquer her or be disgraced. To con- 
quer that people, Iam ready to say to the Exe- 
| cutive, ask what you will; I am willing to give 
men, to give money; we must go on with the war, 
and if nothing less will do, let us plant our victori- 
ous standards on the palace of Montezumas. 





To stop now will tarnish our national glory. The 


| 





'' of reconciliation. I believe 
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pride of the nation will be humiliated by so great 
a misfortune. And | hazard little in saying, that 
the national enthusiasm is such as to rebuke those 
who are opposed to its further prosecution. 

As a nation we have lost nothing in the battle- 
field ; butas a Marylander | have much to be proud 
+ At the battle of the 9th May, Ringgold and 
Ridgely, natives of my State, and who need no en- 

comium from me, were among the first in the ranks 
of danger; and in the memorable charge of May,(the 
American Murat,) John E. Howard, a Marylander, 
was in the midst of those distinguished men who 
charged in face of the enemy’s cannon; and he, 
too, but a volunteer, with nothing to induce him to 
join the fight but a love of glory, and that chivalry 
which belongs to the name he bears. At the ever 
memorable siege of Monterey, who was more dis- 
| tinguished than Captain Walker, whose birthplace 
was on the soil of Maryland; in every trying crisis 
his genius was relied upon—his was courage that 
| was unsurpassed. His brilliant achievements has 
excited the admiration of the nation, and in a short 
rivate in 
| the army to that of an officer, and now om com- 
mand of a company The first man that set his 
foot within that city was a Marylander. “ His- 
‘tory has immortalized Mutius, a Roman soldier, 
‘ who, to give proof of his courage, laid his right 
‘hand on an altar of burning coals; and told his 
‘enemy, Porsenna, that three hundred Romans 
‘like himself, had conspired against his life. Por- 
‘senna, awed by this extraordinary manifestation 
‘ of courage, yielded to terms of peace.”’ With no 
| less courage and chivalry, Hart, an humble ensign 
in the battalion of Baltimore volunteers, who wa 
the bearer of his country’s flag at Monterey, and 
| which had been presented to his company a the 
patriotic ladies of the monumental city, after hav- 
ing his right arm, which bore the flag, carried away 
| by a cannon ball, seized the banner with his left 


through the battle, and waved it in triumph over a 
victorious fight. If the Roman is worthy of a 
name in history, so should the name of the gallant 
Marylander be handed down to coming time. Yes, 
let a monument be erected to the patriotic devotion 
and valor of him whose life, dear as it is, was not 
too dear for his country’s honor. 

By the valor of our citizens in the battle-fields 
| of Mexico can be seen the courage and patriotism 
of the Maryland Line: that spirit which made them 
the most formidable of the Revolution, has descend- 
ed to their sons. That daring courage which led 
them to victory has characterized their efforts in 
every fight—wherever danger is, you see them 
in the midst, performing deeds of valor that would 
reflect glory upon veteran soldiers. 

Yet the exultation of my State over our victories 
_and the noble chivalry of our troops, is not wholly 


|| unmingled with sorrow. The names of Ringgold 
| Lhope, that from my-objections to the bill and | 


| amendments, it will not be thought I am opposed | 
I am one of its warm- | 


and Watson have been embalmed in the love and 
tears of the Monumental City. The generous citi- 
zens of that place have demonstrated a love for their 
patriotism, and done that which proves they can 
esteem their memory, their bravery, and skill. 
Nothing I can say can add to their fame; they will 
live in all that perpetuates the memory of man on 
earth—** history.” 

I believe the American people are in favor of a 
vigorous prosecution of this war, and that the 
would be disappointed by a suspension of hostili- 
ties, or a quiet withdrawal of our troops; and to 
“do either would inflict a violence upon public opin- 

ion that would debar from power and place its ad- 
vocates. I am for pressing the war, until a treaty 
is. made by which money or territory shall be se- 
cured to us, to pay for iosses our people have been 
subjected to by the violence and outrages of the 
Mexican nation, and our national character sus- 
| tained and upheld in the eyes of the nations of the 
earth. I repeat, that to stop short in our career of 
victory will not only be unexpected to the pub- 
lie, but will increase the insolence and iniquity 
| of the semi-barbarians of Mexico. And to live on 
| terms in future with those people, it is necessary 
| to teach them that we are as courageous in war as 
_we can be and have been forbearing in times of 
| peace. To go back, to sheath the sword, will 
| not only stimulate them to a repetition of wrong, 
but will be construed into an incapacity to carry 
_ on an offensive war, and close effectually the doors 
the wish of the Ameri- 
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can people is to bring about a speedy peace. We || 
should desire it: our interest and political success 
are identified with it. With peace, the arts and 
sciences advance: the happiness and welfare of | 
society are guarded. War is a calamity to any 
nation. Nothing but imperious necessity should || 


j 


induce a resort to it. | 
| 
} 
} 


| 


- 


We have done much to avoid an appeal to the 
sword; frequently has the ohiee-branch been offer- | 
ed, and as often has it been refused. Our Ministers 

have been sent there with overtures of peace, and | 
with insults have been returned home. In the | 
month of February, 1837, President Jackson ad- | 
vised Congress in relation to the claims due us, 
&e., and said, that having in vain urged upon that | 
Government the justice of those claims, and his | 
indispensable obligation to insist that there should | 
be no further delay in the acknowledgment, if not 

ae in the redress, of the injuries complained of, his 


ose Nate Noel 


oe | duty required that the whole subject should be pre- 

A sented to the action of Congress, whose exclusive 
: # right it was to decide on the further measures of || 
rh redress to be employed. The length of time since | 


some of the injuries have been committed; the re- 
peated and unavailing applications for redress; the 
wanton character of some of the outrages upon 
the property and persons of our citizens, upon the 
officers and flag of the United States, independent 
of recent insults to our Government and people by | 
the late Extraordinary Mexican Minister,—would 
have justified, in the eyes of all nations, immediate 
war. j 
During the last session of Congress, a gentle- 
man, Who had investigated our grievances with 
much care, reported to this House, in relation to 
the injuries we had received from that nation, 
‘that petitions, memorials, and remonstrances, 
‘from individuals and bodies of men—the victims 
‘of Mexican outrage—crowded the archives of our 
‘ departments and the Journals of Congress. The 
‘ official correspondence of Secretaries Clay, Mc- | 
‘Lane, Livingston, Forsyth, Webster, Upshur, 1} 
‘Calhoun, and Buchanan, with the American | 
* Ministers in Mexico; numerous letters from con- |! 
oe ‘suls there; the annual and special messages to 1 
‘ Congress, are filled with complaints of Mexico. | 
‘Reports from Committees of both Houses of || 
~~ + * Congress, presented the 3d July, 1836, by Mr. | 
e * Clay; the 19th February, 1839, by Mr. Buchan- | 
, ‘an; the Ist July, 1838, by Mr. Howard and Mr. || 
‘Cushing; and on the 10th of August, 1841, by || 
* Mr. Rives; besides various resolutions laid be- | 
* fore Congress, among the rest one by Mr. John |! 
*Quiney Adams, of the 19th February, 1838,— | 
* attest an incessant series of wrongs unredressed, | 
*menaces and forbearance to put them in force, | 
* ever since the United States have had commercial 
; ‘or diplomatic intercourse with Mexico. Con. |! 
; ‘vulsed, distracted, impoverished, that republic, 
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| the same result. 
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as a revenue measure and as belonging to the finan- 


cial system, that has given that gentleman [Mr. | 


McKay] so much notoriety. I at this day cannot 


see how a duty on tea and coffee could act as a | 


cage for all the monstrous evils which have 
een predicted. The amount which the Secretary 
says will be needed to carry on the war, will be 
about twenty-one millions; and he has estimated 
the extent of revenue which can arise from this 


duty to be about two and a half millions,“which 
sum deduct from the amount needed, and you leave | 
still unprovided for about nineteen millions; which, 


if the advocates of this duty are right, will be sub- 
ject to the same difficulties that exist as to the 
twenty-one millions; and if the latter sum can- 


/not be obtained without the duty, I cannot see 


how the nineteen millions were to be had; and if 
further legislation is necessary to secure so large 
a part of what we want to prosecute the war, I can 


| see no good reason why the whole should not abide 


In addition to this, I would sug- 
gest whether the time in which the Secretary of 
the Treasury wanted the duty has not passed, and 
now (if the Secretary is right) the imposition of 


such a duty would be of little or no practical use. 


Mr. Walker says: ‘ 


“This duty, however, would be rendered nugatory, in 
part, for several years, unless it were imposed during a very 
early period of the session, and to go into effect ata time 
not later, if possible, than the Istof January next. Between 
that date and some time early in the spring, large importa- 
tions of tea, and to some extent of coffee, are brought into 
the country, and ought to be subjected to the duty, in order 
that revenue should be raised from such imports. 


articles now, in the language of the Secretary, 
** would be rendered nugatory.”’ We have failed 
to impose it during an early period of the session, 
and prudence would dictate to us the propriety of 
seeking another mode of replenishing the public 


| purse. 


The remarks I have made are the result of but 
little preparation. I speak as I feel. My princi- 
ple object is to secure a proper reward to our sol- 
diers. I do not wish to see them mocked by fair 
flourishing words, about giving them a home for 
their families, and at the same time leaving thema 
prey to the vultures of speculation. I want to give 
them money, or money’s worth; and not to ruin 
the credit of the country by diverting the revenues 
of the public domain. And if the proposition 
which IT wish sustained cannot command strength 
enough to secure its passage, I will then vote for 
that measure by which the most equitable distri- 


bution of the public lands among our soldiers can | 


be made; and next to an issue of stock or treasury 
notes, my choice is the original bill. And if it 
shall pass, I will then wait for the development 


War—Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll. 


If this is | 
| not done, and the duty is to go into operation at a much 

later period, the tax will operate as an enhanced price to the | 
| consumer, without producing a correspondent revenue.” 


The first of January has passed, and to tax those | 
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THE MEXICAN WAR. 


| SPEECH OF MR. C. J. INGERSOLL, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
January 19, 1847. 


On the Resolution reported by him from the Com. 
mittee on Foreign Affairs for printing five thoy. 
sand extra copies oftheir Report of last session 
on the Mexican war. 


| Aftersin a few words, disposing of that resoly. 
| tion— 

| Mr. INGERSOLL proceeded to say, that he 
‘| welcomed the attack begun by Mr. Davis, and fo}. 
| lowed up by other members, censuring the Ad- 
ministration for the war; and, at one time, even 
intimating impeachment of the President for it. 
Unless the Administration can be vindicated from 








that attack, it will not be able to carry on the war, 
As one of their party, Mr. I. said, he desired no 
stronger issue for the polls. Public judgment, as 
well as feeling, are decidedly with those having jn 
charge the honor snd character of the country ina 
conflict with a foreign enemy. As a party man, | 
much prefer the war issue to that of the tariff, on 
which, in Pennsylvania, and some other States, 
we are by no means so strong; or the constitutional 
treasury, against which a thousand banks, with 
troops of innumerable retainers, brokers, master 
manufacturers, merchants, and lawyers, perhaps 
the bench and some of the church, with inveterate 
prejudices and selfish apprehensions, are all in 
arms againstus. The war is our strength to carry 
us through, if we carry it through manfually and 
|| successfully, and, with it, to save the reformed 
'| tariff and reformed treasury from danger. Atthe 
|| same time, the war isa novel experiment in Ameri- 
‘| can politics. A foreign war, a war of invasion, 
'| even though in self-defence, when waged two thou- 
| sand five hundred or three thousand miles from 
the seat of Government, is a novelty, not only 
in American annals, but in the: history of the 
world. Czsar carried on no such extent of con- 
| quest, nor Napoleon; Alexander alone, if even 
| he, sought enemies at such a vast distance from 
|| home. They, moreover, carried their Govern- 
ment with their persons. Our officers are under 
orders from Washington to subdue enemies two 
thousand miles from here in Mexico, three or 
|| four thousand miles in California. I shall briefly 
submit some views of the subject, with unfeigned 
deference to better judgments, but which I have 
|| carefully considered before intruding them on Con- 
|| gress and the country. 
'| In this country alone is the war-declaring faculty 
a legislative power. By our Constitution, to de- 
| clare war is a granted and complete power; popu- 
lar, federal, sovereign, and exclusive. No State 


| 


| 


| 
| 
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the prey of succe SSive military usurpers, laid | of that policy by which the public credit is to | 
* violent hands on the citizens of this country and : 


vaieaiiemiatan er : || be sustained, which policy I hope will secure my | 

their property, and promising atonement, violeted | cordial support, as I am anxious to_give my aid | 
| to all reasonable projects by which the credit and | 
honor of my country is to be maintained. 





: * nearly every promise with barbarous perfidy.”’ 
' Such, Mr. Chairman, are a few reasons for our || 
complaints against this unfortunate country; and || 
yet the Executive, to avoid the effusion of blood, || 
' and to unite them to us in the bonds of friendship, 
has from time to time, before and since the declara- |! 
tion of war, proffered an amicable adjustment of 
all matters of difference; and those offers, in a spirit || 
that has always characterized her conduct towards 
¥ us, have been met only in unqualified refusal 
; Surely we can do no more; the world will nat 
expect us to fold our arms and brook national in- 
sults in silence, and witness violations of treaties 
without a murmur. The cup of forbearance has 
been filled, and as they have appealed to the sword, 
they myst abide the results of the sword—and my 
word, the stars and stripes will triumphantly 
wave over every battle-field. ; 
And though I have very strong objections to 
laying a tax upon tea and coffee, yet if even this 
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were indeed absolutely indispensable to the carry- 
ae ing on of this war, even this I would yield to the 
ye exigencies of the country. It had been proposed as 
es a peace measure: it was not needed as a war meas- 
| ure. The members of the House know that at the 
- \ last session, when the country was not in need of 
548 


revenue to sustain its credit or to prevent the war, || 
the chairman of the Committee of Waysand Means |) 
{Mr. McKay] reported a bill in which a duty on || 
those articles was proposed. It was then asked for | 


axe ‘ g ks Ee 


e 
8 


coal, iron, and other articles, can be made. 





NOTE. ” 

At the last session of Congress I voted against 
the tariff act of 1846, mainly upon the ground that 
the duty on coal and iron was too low. Since then, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in response to a res- 
olution of the Senate of the United States, admits 
that an increase of duty on those articles of ten per 
cent., can be imposed for revenue purposes. He 
says that it may be increased upon coal, iron, and 
other articles, by which the duty may be augment- 
ed to the total amount of $1,408,000. 

These admissions I consider a justification of 
my course, and confirmatory of my views. I[ was 
and am in favor of the increased duty on coal and 
iron, by which we can get control of additional 
revenue to sustain the credit of the country. I 
believed when the act of 1846 was under consider- 
ation, that the duty on coal and iron was too low, 
and urged its increase at the time of its passage. 

I cannot consent, as now advised, to a duty of 
25 per cent. on tea and coffee, while an increase _ 
judgment dictates a duty on the latter as an ai 
native; and I do not doubt that the cool and dis- 


passionate opinion of my constituents will sustain 
such a policy. 


| 
| 
} 


| has any right to meddle with it, to declare or make 
war, except in one contingency, which shall be 
noticed as I proceed. The war-waging, or con- 





ducting power, is necessarily Executive, exclusive 


| and sovereign, under control of the Legislature. 
Honorable gentlemen, particularly Mr. Scnenck, 

| and, if Tam not mistaken, also Mr. Hivwrarp, 
have fallen into the total error, that our republican 
sovereignty is less absolute than regal sovereignty. 
That is a total misapprehension of the constitu- 
tional authority in these United States, both to 
make and declare, and, by their President, to wage 
or conduct war. Upon this subject let me refer to 
the Madison Papers, page 433-4, and page 140. 

On the clause “to make war”’— 


“Mr. Pinckney opposed the vesting this power in the 
Legislature. Its proceedings were too slow. It would meet 
but once a year. The House of Representatives would be 
too numerous for such deliberations. The Senate would be 
the best depository, being more acquainted with foreign 
‘affairs, and most capable of proper resolutions. If the States 
are equally represented in the Senate, so as to give no 
vantage to the large States, the power will, notwithstanding, 
be safe; as the small have their all at stake, in such case*, 
as well as the large States. It would be singular for one 
authority to make war, and another peace. 

“Mr. BurLer. The objections against the Legislature 
lie, in a great degree, against the Senate. He was for vest- 
ing the power in the President, who will have all the requi- 
site qualities, and will not make war but when the nation 
will support it. ° 

«Mr. Mapison and Mr. Gerry moved to insert declare,’ 
striking out ‘make’ — leaving to the Executive the power 
to re sudden attacks. 

Mtr. SHERMAN thought it stood very well. The Execu- 
tive should be able tu repel, and not to commence, war. 
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wer too much. ! 

«Mr. Gerry never expected to hear, in a republic, a mo- 
tion ty empower the Executive alone to declare war. 

«Mr. Ectsworta. There is a material difference be- | 
tween the eases of making war and making peace. It should 
be more easy to get out of war than into it. War, also, is a 
simple and overt declaration ; peace, attended with intricate 
aud secret negotiations. — or 

«Mr. Mason Was against giving the power of war to the 
Frecutive, because not safely to be trusted with it; or to the 
Sonate, because not so constructed as to be entitled to it. 
He was for clogging, rather than facilitating war; but for 
facilitating peace. He preferred ‘ declare’ to ‘ make.’ 

“Oa the motion to insert ‘declare’ instead of ‘make,’ it 
was agreed to— 

«Connecticut,* Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, ay—8. New 
Hampshire, no—1. Massachusetts, absent. 


«é Mr. PincKNey’s motion, to strike out the whole clause, || 


was disagreed to, without call of States. 

«“ Mr. Burcer moved to give the Legislature the power of 
peace, as they were to have that of war. 

«Mr. Gerry seconds him. 
exercise the power, if vested in the body, and fourteen, if all 


“ : | 
the United States. The Senate are more liable to be cor- 


rupted by an enemy than the whole Legislature. 

«On the motion for adding ‘and peace’ after ‘ war,’ it was 
unanimously negatived.”? 

Congress declares war, and the President wages 
it with the power and means conferred on him by 
Congress. In all which attributes, both the legis- 
lative and the executive are as absolute and plen- 
jpotentiary a8 any sovereign in the world. Not 
the Russian Autoerat or Turkish Sultan, nor Na- 
poleon in full culmination of his stupendous bel- 
liverant attributes, were more sovereign than this 
Government in this solemn war. Republican sov- 
ereignty IS as Omnipotent as monarchal: and this 
is one of those granted full powers by the American 
people and States, conferred on this Federal Gov- 
ernment, Which induced the chief magistrate of 
most genius—Jefferson—to pronounce this the 
strongest government in the world, Such it cer- | 
tainly is, In any popular war. Our act of Con- | 

} 
| 
| 





gress of the 13th of last May gave power and com- | 
mand to the President, whether as chief magistrate 
or commander-in-chief, indeed as both, to prose- 


cute the existing war: says that act—to prosecute it, || 


that is, tO pursue it, to carry it on, to use every 
and command all means to wage it; that act fur- 


ther directs to @ speedy and successful termination. | 


Accordingly, on the same day, the 13th of May, 
1346, the President issued his executive proclama- 
tion—( Laws of last session, page 284)—*‘proclaiming 
‘the same to all whom it may concern, enjoining all 
‘persons to be vigilant and zealous in discharging 
‘the duties incident thereto, and exhorting the 
‘good people of the United States, as they love | 
‘their country, as they feel the wrongs which 
‘forced on them the last resort of injured nations, 
‘and as they consult the best means under the 
‘blessings of divine Providence, of abridging its 
‘calamities, to exert themselves in preserving order 
‘and promoting concord, maintaining the authority | 
‘and the efficacy of the laws, and in supporting 
‘and invigorating all the measures which may be 
‘adopted by the constituted authorities for obtain- 
‘ing a speedy, a just, and an honorable peace.”’ 
Thus war was declared, proclaimed, and to be 
waged, by one small word of only three letters, 
but big with immense significance. And I claim 
the honor of suggesting the indispensable neces- 
sity of that little word as part of the bill, when the 
measure was discussed the Sunday evening pre- 





of this House and the Senate met together on the 
exigency, one of whom [Mr. McKay] I now see 
nearme. War was put into the preamble and 
into the bill, with no idea of forcing an unpalatable 
averment on the party opposed to this Administra- 
tion; just the contrary. There was every dispo- 
sition and inducement to conciliate and unite them 
with us, in which we happily succeeded, for only 
fourteen votes in this House, and hardly one, if 
any, in the other, were cast against the war act of 
the 13th May; the alacrity and despatch of whose 
instantaneous enactment were asignal manifestation 
of national Ropronenaativs energy, and of nearl 

unanimous feeling on the subject throughout this 
wide-spread republican empire. A noble and in- 
Sructive act! Only fourteen members of Congress, 
representing not one million of people, opposed it, 


. * Connecticut voted in the negative; but on the remark 
2 Mr. Kina, that “make” war might be understood to “con- 

uct” it, which was an executive function, Mr. ELtswortu 
five up his ubjection, and the vote was changed to ay. 


‘Make’ is better than ‘declare ;’ the latter narrowing the || when voted by acclamation by the Representatives 


it 


ceding its enactment into a law by a few members 
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of twenty millions—twenty to one. 
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i presume to | 


throw no blame on the dissentients, none at all. | 
They did as they thought proper in a free country. | 


But nearly all its people, bond and free, by their 


Representatives in Congress assembled, acclaimed | 


With instant and earnest welcome the Executive in- | 


| formation to us that war existed in fact, and should 


be forthwith declared in solemn form, according to 
our constitutional rites, in order that the Mexican 


_invaders might be repelled, chastised, and con- 


quered. Scarce aslave ora freeman, woman, child, 
or citizen, of this broad land, but declared war, 
and ordered its rapid prosecution to speedy and suc- 


| cessfulelermination. 


| impeachment for hesitation or disobedience to this | 
/ act of Congress, than for any such preceding step | 


Impeachment, which has been faintly talked 


of, is, said Somers, (the great author of the first | 


: Bill of Rights,) like the sword of Goliah, to be 
Eight Senators may possibly || 


kept in the temple wrapped in the linen ephod, not | 


[ || to be brought out but on the most trying occasions. 
should be present; and may, consequently, give up part of |) : 


Yes, and it is a two-edged sword, too, for the Presi- | 
dent would have been much more obnoxious to | 


to meet and repel hostilities, as has been imputed 


| to him without foundation. 


j 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


We are at war with Mexico; and what is that? 
Nations know no other arbiter but the sword or 
compact. Every nation, therefore, has a right to 
resort to force as the only means of redress for in- 


jury from another nation, as individuals would || 
Each nation has | 


have if not restrained by law. 
also the right to judge for itself of the injury and 
the redress, and to apply the remedy of national 
force to national injury. Accordingly, have mem- 
bers of Congress , pondered what, representing 
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to take them. We reinforced our regular army 
by doubling its number, and adding thirty thou- 
sand volunteer levies to it—for what? To stop and 
garrison Texas? to loiter and sicken on the banks 
of the Bravo? No. We were nearly all indignant 
at General Scott for saying that our invasion of 
Mexico should. be deferred till September. We 
were Sut of all patience with General Taylor for 
not sooner crossing the river—not hastening his 
march to Monterey, to Saltillo, to San Luis de 
| Potosi. We justly and universally admired Gen- 
eral Kearny’s brilliant, perhaps unexampled, expe- 
dition over New Mexico to California. The whole 
country cried out to our navy to blockade and cap- 


4 ture; to our armies under Taylor, Kearny, and 


| Wool, to advance, to invade, to capture towns, to 
overrun provinces, and, in short, wage WAR in 
Mexico. 

I refer again to the Madison Papers, page 140, 
for Roger Sherman’s opinion of the executive duty 
to enforce an act of Congress. Mr.Sherman said he 
considered ‘* the executive magistracy as nothing 
more than an institution for carrying the will of 
the legislature into effect; that the legislature is 
the depository of the supreme will of the society, 
as they were the best judges of the business that 
ought to be done by the executive department.’’ 

For war is ubiquitous. Once declared, says 
| Bacon, ‘tafter the indiction, it is no longer con- 

fined to any place, but at large.’? War, as often 
waged, is a theme of copious lamentation; and so 
it should be. But what the old women of both 
| sexes are given to deplore as the calamities of war, 
where have they been yet felt in these hostilities 
with Mexico? Never was this country more pros- 
perous or so powerful as at present. lu triumphs 


twenty millions of people in this nation, they did, |! so far over Mexico have been admirable lessons 


by their declaration of war? ‘They put an army of 
fitteen thousand regular troops, fifty thousand of 
three hundred thousand volunteers, rushing, all has- 
tily armed and equipped, from homes of luxurious 
prosperity to distant warfare, a reserve of more 
than two millions of militia, money enough to sup- 


| 
{ 


\ 
i 


port these forces, loans, taxes, regiments of rifle- | 


|, men, companies of sappers and miners, pontoniers, | 


and a much larger naval force than the navies of | 


Great Britain and France combined—all these vast 
means, with implements of destruction innumera- 
ble, our act of Congress put at the President’s dis- 
posal, and ordered him to wage war with them, 
and more yet if needed. Are honorable gentlemen 
aware that every timber-head of the two millions 


and five hundred thousand tonnage of these United | 


States—its whole and entire navigating faculties, by 


sail or steam, sea, lake, and river—are all, all put | 
at the Presideat’s disposal, with sovereign com- | 
mand to use them in hostilities against Mexico? | 
The eighth section of the act of Congress declaring | 


war enacts that the President is authorized forth- 
with to complete all the public armed vessels, and 
to purchase or charter, arm, equip, and man, such 
merchant vessels and steamboats as may be found fit, 


or converted into armed vessels for the public ser- | 


vice, &c. 
With these immense materials of war, to be 
prosecuted speedily and successfully, I ask, what 


was our minister, the chief magistrate, executor of | 


the national will, what was he to do? What could 
he do, but strike the enemy wherever vulnerable ? 
President Polk’s war! I deny it. It is my war; 
it is your war; it is the war of these United States; 
all represented in Congress assembled. It is our 
act—ay, the act of the minority, too, of the four- 
teen members voting against it, if majorities rule 
and minorities are bound by law. It 1s the act, a 
solemn and signal act, of the whole country. Never 
was an act more so, passed almost by acclamation, 
almost unanimously, without hesitation or delay. 
We pulled the trigger; we applied the match; and 
it is now impossible to stop the ball but by desert- 
ing our guns, and flying from the enemy. 

is no other option—no alternative but disgraceful 
retreat. : 

And everybody knows where we pointed the 
gun, when we fired it off—we all know what we 
aimed at. Mexico has no ships, no commerce, 
not a sail, not a rag afloat. We ordered the Presi- 
dent to continue and enforce the blockade of all her 

orts on the Atlantic and Pacific, and take and 
old as many as possible of them everywhere. 
Weare alldelighted when any of them are cap- 
heine walls va and vexed by any delay or failure 








There || 





to her, and manifestations to the world, that the 
| policy of all nations is peace with these United 
States; and that Europe will be wise in seldom 
rousing that martial spirit which, though it slum- 
bers long and forbears much, is never dead in the 
American people. Without counting an inch of 
territory acquired, we have gained more, much 
more already, than indemnity for the past, and 
security for the future. This war is the infallible 
| prelude to lasting and prosperous peace, as was the 
| much more trying war of 1812. 

But wars of invasion and conquest are said to be 
unjust and odious—said so by those who have 
' lived upon them, man and boy, (so to speak)— 
| those nations which have lived upon wars of in- 
| vasion and conquest, for ages past, and are now 
| subsisting on their conquests, won by invasions. 

Our case is not so indefensible. War against 

Mexico must needs be waged by invasion and con- 
| quest; there is no other way to peace. But I mean 
| to show unanswerably that all parties in the Uni- 
| ted States, all Administrations of this Government 
since Mexico ceased to be a Spanish province, 
have united in the policy of getting from her by 
fair means precisely those territories which, and 
which only, she has now constrained us to take 
by force; though even yet, we are disposed to pay 
| for them, not by blood merely, but in money, too. 
For the purpose of this demonstration, let me re- 
call attention to the history of our Mexican rela- 
| tions, as proved by the documents | hold in my 
| hand, and will submit to all candid men. Espe- 
cially do I respectfully invite the attention of our 
Whig opponents, to measures of great and wise 
American policy, begun twenty-three years ago by 
| Whig statesmen, and steadily pursued ever since 
in the face of this whole country, and before the 
world. President Polk’s official inheritance was 
| the American policy of, first, excluding European 
| encroachments from this continent; and, secondly, 
| extending the dominions of the United States in 
Mexico. 
| First, let me read a noble declaration of inde- 
pendence uttered by President Monroe in 1823, 
reasserted by President Adams in 1826, welcomed 
_ by all Americans, not relished but not resisted in 
| Europe, and become the settled policy of our Gov- 
ernment 


“ If an attempt by force had been made by allied Europe 


to subvert the liberties of the southern nations on this con- 
tinent, and to erect upon the ruins of their free institutions 
monarchical systems, the people of the United States would 
have stood pledged, in the opinion of their Executive, not 
to any foreign State, but to themselves and to their poster- 
ity, by their dearest interests and highest dutics, to resist, to 
the utmost, such attempt.”’—President Adams’s Message to 


\ 
: 
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Congress, 30th March, 1826; Ho. Doc. No. 142, Ist sess. 19th | 


Oong. 


When Texas, from an independent nation, con- || 


descended to become one of these United States, 
we all know that the two greatest maritime powers 
of the world, Great Britain and France, resisted it 
almost unto war. They were litera'ly in the field 
against us, to prevent that great consummation; 
and never was national sympathy, invincible re- 
publican attachment and eottunbsidsie which 
alone we owe, under Providence, the annexation 
of Téxas as a State to this Union—never was the 
inbred and invincible love of republican kindred 
and institutions so wonderfully manifested. y 
land and France were in the field—by flood and 
field, sea and land—to preventit. Mr. Pakenham, 
long British minister in Mexico, was sent here. 


Mr. Bankhead, once British minister here, was | 


sent to Mexico, Captain Elliott, the British, Mr. 


Saligny, the French, ministers in Texas, were all | 


but in arms to mar the union, as they openly and 
loudly forbade the bans. Vessels of war, English 
and French, plied between Vera Cruz and Gal- 
veston. Protests, protocols—all that diplomacy, 
in its most urgent proceedings, could effect—in 
fact, much more, no doubt, than we know of—was 
done to keep Texas from us. At the same time, 
large numbers of our most influential statesmen— 
Mr. Gallatin, Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Clay—de- 
nounced the union with Texas as war with Mex- 
ico. Mr. Polk, nevertheless, persevered, and 
annexation was consummated. 

It would have been without war, but for Euro- 
pean interference, encouraging Mexican hostility, 
and perhaps their reliance on the Opposition here. 
‘Two motives encouraged Mexico to brave us, and 
to plunge herself into war: first, she expected aid 
from England and France, in which she has been 
totally disappointed; and, secondly, she had 
learned that Presidents cannot make or declare 


war, but that Congress alone has that power. | 
’ g | 


From President Quincy Adams to President Polk, 
all the Presidents had been complaining and threat- 
ening, but could do no more, as Mexico well 
knew. When her officers seized English prop- 
erty, or violated English persons, it was a word and 
a blow. Mr. Pakenham brought the Mexican 


Government to capitulation at once; for he could | 
strike as well as threaten, and almost as quick. | 


When France was ill-treated, the King’s gallant 
son stormed St. Juan d’Ulloa, and Mexico sub- 
mitted at once: for nothing is more unfounded than 


the supposed obstinate invincibility of that country; | 


on the contrary, its Government and people have al- 
ways, and tamely, submitted to English and French 
power, not to mention a long series of submission 
to a long dynasty of miserable military usurpers 
of their own; and they will crouch in like manner 


to us, whenever, instead of making war like peace, | 
as we too long made peace like war, we put the | 


iron heel of war upon their neck, and make them 
feel that Congress, though Presidents can only 
bark without biting till Congress act—that Con- 
gress aid President together can conquer peace as 
well as declare war. 


President Polk’s anxiety for peace. 
and laudable anxiety. 


Jackson associated the pirate Lafitte and his band 
with our brave defenders of New Orleans. But I 
trust that henceforth peace will not be our watch- 
word, Its renewed overture last summer, under 
circumstances of which Iam uninformed, should 
be our last tender. 
no tendency for the furtherance of peace. For 
one, I shall always believe that the President’s 
annual message, last December, would have an- 
nounced the terms of peace, if we had waged war, 


from its declaration in May, with all our might | 
and with all our hearts, without thoughts of peace, | 


except as the fruitof war. From first to last, our 


only way to peace has been the prosecution of suc- 


cessful war. Withdraw your squadron from our 
coast, said Paredes, and we did 

your army from our borders, not to the Nueces, 
but beyond the Sabine. I will try to show how 
Paredes’ lieutenants on the Bravo—Arista and Am- 
udia—should have been confronted, as the best, 
if not the only 
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conquest as the basis of peace fair, and favoralyle 
| to both parties, to the war which Mexico has jn. 
sisted on instead of a peaceable profitable sale, 

I refer to the printed Executive Document No. 
| 42, of the first session of the twenty-fifth Con. 
gress: Mr. Secretary Clay’s letter to Mr. Poinsett, 
| then our Minister in Mexico, dated 26th of March, 
1825: 

“ Some difficulties may possibly hereafter arise betwooy 
the two countries from the line thus agreed upon, against 
which it would be advisable now to guard, if practicalje. 
|| and as the Government of Mexico may be supposed not to 
have any disinclination to the fixation of a new line, which 
would prevent those difficulties, the President wishes you 
| to sound it on that subject, and to avail yourself of a favor. 


were suffered to mature from the city of Mexico 
to Texas. When Mexico passed the Rubicon, 
we should have crossed the Bravo. 

But before I take up that part of the subject, let | 
me premise an authentic aiid tehiapeaale view of | 
the duty which the act of Congress declaring war 
imposed on the Executive, as to the much ques- 
tioned, much misrepresented, and, probably, much 
misunderstood, invasion of Mexico, and territorial 
acquisitions which the President seems to have 
I have said that he inherited from his 
presidential predecessors the high, imperious obli- 
gation of protecting the soil of this continent from 
the further tread of European encroachment. ‘That 


| till that of Jackson, always marked by 


| fear that these advances have | 


so, Withdraw | 


way, to prevent, by crushing in the | 
bud, the hostilities Paredes, Arista, and Ampudia, |. 


was the Monroe position of 1823, sustained By his | 


immediate successor, Mr. Adams, who, as Mr. 


Monroe’s ee. of State, had contributed to | 
efiance by a prudent position— | 
ae as it mostly is, to take an early and reso- | 


that bold but wise « 


ute stand on right at the first threat of a hostile 
assault; taught by Tasso, that— 


“ Beset by danger and with toils oppress’d, 
The boldest counsels often prove the best.’ 


Let me say of a Chief Magistrate less respected, 


perhaps, than he deserves to be, that Monroe was | 
a wise, patriotic, and prudent, thoroughly bred || 
statesman, who, in announcing what at first seemed | 
to be perilous defiance of Europe, took a stand | 
both prudent and well timed. That position Pres- | 


ident Polk has most effectually maintained. The 


Texas controversy, at all events, has forever re- | 
lieved us of European interference in exclusively | 


American continental affairs. 
But with that position was intimately connected 
another, which likewise Mr. Polk inherited; and 


he would be worse than impeachable of high crime | 


and misdemeanor—would be contemptible, despi- 
cable—if he did not enforce: that is, an extension 
of the territories of this republic. It has been the 
settled policy of every Administration, since Wash- 
ington began it by Indian conquests, which all his 
successors have pursued to this moment. Jeffer- 
son signally developed it, by the acquisition of 
Louisiana; Madison, by part of what is now Ala- 


bama, and an attempt to take all Canada; Monroe, | 


by annexing Florida, the most costly of all our 
territorial aggrandizements; Mr. Adams’s Admin- 
istration, with Mr. Clay as Secretary of State, con- 
ceived the wise plan of acquiring Texas by pur- 
chase, for which purpose negotiations with Mexi- 
co were set on foot as soon as that Administration 
began. Those experienced, and, by the large par- 


ty now disposed to condemn Mexican conquest, | 
approved statesmen, are entitled to the honor || 


which | award them of perceiving that the Sa- 
bine is a dangerous boundary for these United 


States on the Gulf of Mexico, and that it must be || 
carried to the Bravo, beyond the vast wilderness | 


on the east side of that great river, by which nature 
has established the territorial demarcation between 
the North American and Mexican races. 
Bravo was the boundary of Louisiana, till, by 
the treaty of Florida, unwisely brought up to the 
Sabine in a treaty with Spain, to which Mexico 


| succeeded; and the statesman who, as Secretary of 
It is neither my place nor policy to complain of | 
It is anatural | 
' y- Nor will I doubt that his | 
suffering (if he did) Santa Ana’s return to Mexi- | 
co was justified by knowledge of circumstances. | 


State, negotiated that treaty, [Mr. Adams,] made 
it one of the earliest and most earnest endeavors of 
his Administration to restore the limits on the 
Bravo instead of the Sabine. 
stant effort of his Administration, and the settled 
public policy of every succeeding Administration, 


strokes, endeavored, besides Texas, to acquire a 
new boundary on the Pacific as well as the Gulf 


of Mexico, which, running through New Mexico 


to California, would give us San Francisco, Mon- 


| Serer. Guyamas, and other important ports on 
the Pa 


cific Ocean, essential, if not indispensable, to 
the development of American commerce and navi- 
gation. This will appear beyond contest by the 
documents I hold in my hand, and to which I have 
time by our limit only to refer by their dates and 
numbers, but shall incorporate at large in whatever 
publication of this view may be made. These 
documents are authentic facts of our history, pro- 
ving that acquisition from Mexico by conquest is 
no more than the substitute which she herself has 
forced on us for acquisition of the very same terri- 
tories by purchase, when we much preferred pur- 
chase to conquest—always preferring to pay in 
money rather than blood, as we are still willing to 
add money to blood, and combine purchase with 


The | 


Such was the con- | 


great 


able disposition, if you should find it, to effect that Object. 
The line of the Sabine approaches our great western mart 
nearer than could be wished. Perhaps the Mexican Govern. 
| ment may not be unwilling to establish that of the Rio Bra- 
sos de Dios, or the Rio Colorado, or the Snow Mountains, oy 
the Rio del Norte, in lieuofit. By the agreed line, portions 
of both the Red river and branches of the Arkansas, are 
thrown on the Mexican side, and the navigation of both 
those rivers, as well as that of the Sabine, is made common 
| to the respective inhabitants of the two countries, Whey 
| the countries adjacent to those waters shall come to be 
| thickly inhabited, collision and misunderstandings may arise 
from the community thus established, in the use of their 
navigation, which it would be well now to prevent. If the 
line were so altered as to throw altogether on our side Red 
river and Arkansas, and their respective tributary streams, 
| and the line on the Sabine were removed further west, aj} 
causes of future collision would be prevented. The Goy- 
ernment of Mexico may have a motive for such an alteration 
of the line as is here proposed, in the fact that it would have 
|| the effect of placing the city of Mexico nearer the centre of 
its territories. If the line were so changed, the greater part, 
if not the whole, of the powerful, warlike, and turbulent In- 
dian nation of the Cumanches, would be thrown on the 
side of the United States; and as an equivalent for the pro 
posed cession of territory, they would stipulate to restrain, 
as far as practicable, the Cumanches from committing hos- 
tilities and depredations upon the territories and people, 
| whether Indians or otherwise, of Mexico.” 


| Extract of a letter from Mr. Clay to Mr. Poinsett, 
dated March 15, 1827. 


*‘ The fixation of a line of boundary of the United States on 
| the side of Mexico, should be such as to secure, not merely 
| certainty and apparent safety in the respective limits of the 
| two countries, but the consciousness of freedom from all 
| danger of attack on either side, and the removal of all mo- 
| tives for such attack. That of the Sabine brings Mexico 
| nearer our great western commercial capital than is desira- 

ble; and although we now are, and for a long time may re- 
| main, perfectly satisfied with the justice and moderation of 
our neighbor, still it would be better for both parties that 


| neither should feel thathe is in any condition of exposure on 
|| the remote contingency of an alteration in existing friendly 
|| sentiments. 

| Impressed with these views, the President has thought 
the present might be an auspicious period for urging a nego- 
|| tiation, at Mexico, to settle the boundary between the terri- 
|| tories of the two republics. The success of the negotiation 
|| will probably be promoted by throwing into it other motives 
:| than those which strictly belong to the subject itself. If we 
| could obtain such a boundary as we desire, the Governmeut 

| of the United States might be disposed to pay a reasonable 
|| pecuniary consideration, The boundary which we prefer, is 
|| that which, beginning at the mouth of the Rio del Norte, on 
|| the sea, shall ascend that river to the mouth of Rio Puerco, 
|| thence, ascending this river to its source, and frou its 
source, by a line due north, to strike the Arkansas; thence, 
following the course of the southern bank of the Arkansas 
| to its source, in latitude forty-two degrees north, and 
thence, by that parallel of latitude to the South Sea. The 
boundary thus described, would, according to the United 
States Tanner’s map, published in the United States, 
leave Santa Fé within the limits of Mexico, and the whole 
| of Red river, or Rio Roxo, and the Arkansas, as far up 4s it 
is probably navigable, within the limits assigned to the Uni- 
ted States. If that boundary be unattainable, we would, as 
the next most desirable, agree to that of the Colorado; be- 
|| ginning at its mouth, in the Bay of Bernardo, and ascending 
|, the river to its source, and thence by a line due north to the 
|, Arkansas, and thence, as above traced, to the South Sea. 
|| This latter boundary would probably also give us the whole 
of the Red river, would throw us somewhat farther from 
Santa Fé, but it would strike the Arkansas possibly at a nav- 
igable point. To obtain the first described boundary, the 
President authorizes you to offer to the Government of Mex- 
ico a sum not exceeding one million of dollars. If you find 
| it impracticable to procure that line, you are then autho- 
|| rized to offer for the above line of the Colorado, the sum of Svs 
| hundred thousand dollars. If either of the above offers 8 ould 
be accepted, you may stipulate for the payment of the sum 
| of money as you may happen to agree, within any period 


| not less than three months after the exchange at the cily 
| Washington of the ratification of the treaty. 

| Should you be able to conclude a treaty, it will be neces- 
| sary that it should contain a stipulation for the mutual right 
| 
| 





of navigation of the Rio del Norte or the Colorado, as the 
one or the other of them may be on; and for the ex- 
ercise of a common jurisdiction over the river itself. The 
treaty may also provide for the confirmation of all bona fide 
grants for lands made prior to its date, with the conditions of 
which there shall have been a compliance ; and it may con- 
tain a provision similar to that in the Louisiana and Florida 
'| treaties, for the incorporation of the inhabitants into the 
‘| Union as soon as it can be done consistently with the prin- 
ciples of the Federal Constitution, and for their enjoyment 
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} 
vacticable, with the payment of the consideration. We should | 


pe satisfied with a surrender of possession at that time, as (ar 
asthe river line extends, (the Del Norte or the Colorado,) 
and to receive the residue as soon as the line to the Arkan- 
egs can be traced, which the treaty ought to provide should 
ye done without unnecessary delay, and, atall eveuts, before | 
a future day, to be specified.” | 


Such were the efforts of Mr. Adams’s adminis- | 
tration to obtain Texas. We next come to Gen- 
eral Jackson’s administration. 


Mr. Van Buren to Mr. Poinsett. 


« DEPARTMENT OF State, 
* WASHINGTON, August 25, 1829. 


« Sir: Itis the wish of the President that you should, with- || 
out delay, open a negotiation with the Mexican Government i 
for the purchase of so much of the province of ‘Texas as is || 
hereinafter described, or for such a part thereof as they can 1 
be induced to cede to us, if the same be conformable to || 
either of the localities with which you are hereinafter fur- || 
nished. The President is aware of the difficulties which 
may be interposed to the accomplishment of the object in 
view; but he confidently believes that the views of the mat- 
wr which it will be in your power to submit, and the peca- 
niary consideration which you will be authorized to propose, 
willenable you to effect it. He is induced, by a deep con- 
viction of the real necessity of the proposed acquisition, not | 
only as a guard for our western frontier, and the protection 
of New Orleans, but also to secure forever to the inhabitants | 
of the valley of the Mississippi the undisputed and undis- 
turbed possession of the navigation of that river, together 
with the belief that the present moment is particularly favor- 
able for the purpose, to request your early and unremitting 
attention to the subject. 

“ The territory, of which a cession is desired by the United 
States, is all that part of the province of Texas which lies 
east of a line beginning at the Gulf of Mexico, in the centre | 
of the desert or Grand Prairie, which lies west of the Rio 
Nueces, and is represented to be nearly two hundred miles in | 
width, and to extend north to the mountains. The proposed | 
line following the course of the centre of that desert or prai- 
rie, north, to the mountains, dividing the waters of the Rio 
Grande del Norte from those that run eastward to the Gulf, 
and until it strikes our present boundary at the forty-second 
degree of north latitude. It is known that the line above 
deseribed includes the Spanish settlements of La Bahia and 
San Antonia de Bexar, comprising all the Mexican inhabit- 
ants of the provinee, and this may furnish an objection to 
so extensive a cession. If, from this circumstance, the ob- 
jection should be made, and you find the Mexican Govern- 
iment disposed to cede any portion of the territory in question, 
you are authorized to agree to any one of the following 
lines, regarding those farthest west as preferable. The sec- 
ond proposed line commences on the western bank of the 
Rio de la Baca, where it discharges itself into Matagorda 
Bay, and continuing up that river on the western bank 
thereof to the head of its most westerly branch; thence due 
north until the line shall strike the Rio Colorado; and thence 
up the Colorado river, on the western bank thereof, to the 
head of its principal streams; thence by the most direct 
course that will intersect our line at the forty-second degree 
of north latitude, and include the head-waters of the Arkan- | 
sas and Red rivers. 

“The third proposal may be a line to commence at the 
mouth of the Rio Colorado, where that river empties itself 
iuto Matagorda Bay, and on the west bank thereof, to con- 
tinue up that river to the head of its principal stream ; and 
thence by a line drawn from the head of its principal stream 
80 as to intersect our present boundary line at the forty- 
second degree of north latitude, including also the head- 
waters last mentioned. 

“The last proposition may be a line to commence on the 
Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth of the Rio Brassos de Dios, | 
and on the westerly bank of that river, to pursue the course | 
of that river up to the head of its most westerly branch, by 
the west bank thereof; and from the head of that branch 
ofthe river by such a course as will enable us to intersect 
our present line at the point already indicated. 

“In the event of adopting either of the propositions which 
establish the mouth of the La Baca river, or the mouth of | 
the Colorado river as the boundary, it must be stipulated 
for au extension of that line due south from the mouth of 
the river to the Gulf of Mexico. 

“The preceding boundaries are as definite as, with the 
materials in the department, I have been able to make them. 
It is, nevertheless, probable that they may be greatly im- 
proved by a more accurate knowledge of the localities of 
the country. It is submitted to your discretion to make 
such alterations as shall appear to you to be clearly bene- 
ficial to the United States. 

“The boundary at present assumed by Mexico is deemed 
objectionable as well on the ground of its alleged uncertainty 
as for reasons of a different character. Itis represented to 
us that of the two streams which empty into the Sabine Bay 
through the same channel, the one farthest west is the most 
considerable, and may, with reason, be claimed to be the 
one referred to in the treaty. The distance between them 
although only four miles where they enter the bay, at some 
places approaches to one ieee: That there is much 
'gnorance of the localities of the province, and consequently 
confusion and error in the maps of it which are extant, is 
certain. Whether the representations which have been 
made upon the subject to this Government be founded in 
truth, or are the suggestions of interested individuals to sub- 
Serve particular views, remains to be seen; but this is not 
the only nor the strongest objection. The Sabine is a very 
‘nconsiderable stream, and only navigable by small crafts. 
The bay is shallow, and neither it nor the river can ever 
hecome the seat of sufficient commerce to authorize the 
establishment of a custom-house or other public agency in 
its vicinity. Without such establishment, it is impossible 
to prevent that frontier from becoming the seat of an exten- 
Sive system of emugeing, alike injurious to the true interests 
of both countries. lands east of the Sabine are, for the 
mOst part, and to a great extent, so poor and 30 effectually 
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| Outlaws. 


| detrimental. 


cut off from commercial facilities, that they never can re- 


| ecive Or sustain a dense or even respectable population. It 

| 18 mainly to that cause that the objectionabie character of 
| ts present inhabitants is to be attributed. 
| therefore, as long as it remains such, must continue to be 


The frontier, 


what it has heretofore been, a receptacle for smugglers and 
= In addition to the disadvantage which must result 
tothe United States from their dependence on such a popu- 


| lation for the protection, in the first instance, of their bor- 


der, the present state of things is well calculated to create 


incessant difficulties and broils with the citizens of the adja- | 


cent parts of Mexico, who, owing to the superiority of their 


| soil, and the greater commercial advantages that belong to 


that side of the river, will naturally be more numerous and 
of a more respectable character. There may not be canse 
for much apprehension from this source at the present day, 


or for a short time to come ; but in so grave a matter as the 


arrangement and the establishment of a boundary between 


independent nations, it becomes us to look into futurity. | 
Thus viewing the matter, it is far from visionary to see in | 


the present condition of things the germ of future discon- 
tents, which may grow into national complaints and heart- 
burnings, and perpetually foster and inflame a spirit of jeal- 
ousy, to which our neighbors are already too much inclined. 

* By yielding to the United States a portion of Texas, the 
Mexican Government will not only be relieved from the ex- 


pense of its several garrisons in that country, but will secure | 


a protection to their own territory, by interposing the United 
States between the [Indians and their eastern fronticr, which 
is their exposed front. The Cumanches have hitherto con- 
fined their expeditions to the eastern side of the Rio del 
Norte, and no apprehension is felt on the west side of that 
river ; for, in addition to the extent of desert to cross, before 
they can reach the western settlements, there is alsoa river 
of great width, with a rapid current, to overcome. 
is another consideration, of much intrinsic weight, which 
may be urged, if reference to it would not, in your judg- 
ment, give cause of offence. Being on the spot, and fully 
conversant with the feelings of those who constitute the 


Mexican Government, and with current events, your judg- || 
ment as to the effects likely to be produced by what is said | 
or proposed upon this subject, is most to be depended upon. | 


The unsettled state of the Mexican Government is too well 


known to be disguised. The successive revolutions to which | 


it has already been exposed attest the fact; and the dangers 
which threaten it from the intrigues, if not the open hostil- 
ities, of Spain, are of a character which cannot be regarded 
with indifference. This consideration, with many others 
that might be stated, but which your knowledge of circum- 


stances will readily suggest, expose her extended confeder- | 


acy to the hazard of dismembetment. It will readily be 
admitted, by her well-informed men, that in such an event, 


the first successful blow would most probably be struck | 


in Texas. Although the separation of that territory for a 
limited period would not be of much importance, still the 


| probable effect of the example could not fail to be highly | 
_Astate of things which renders so disastrous | 
an event possible, not to say probable, deserves the serious | 


consideration of that Government. 


nations. 


poor, as to furnish no inducement for a land intercourse ; 


and, of course; no theatre for those differences that are || 


alinost inseparable from a neighborhood of commercial in- 
terests. It corresponds with the habitual feelings of the 
people of Mexico, and with the avowed policy of the Mexi- 


can Government, by causing a wide separation and difficul- || 
ties of intercourse between the inhabitants of the twocoun- || 


tries, and by preventing those excitements and hickerings 
invariably produced by the contiguous operation of conflict- 
ing laws, babits, and interests. The commercial establish- 
ment which would be forthwith made at the Nueces, and 
in its vicinity, would enable us to preserve, ina great degree, 
the morals of the inhabitants of both sides, by the preven- 
tion of smuggling; and the Mexican Government, by thus 


respecting the real interests of the United States, without | 
actual prejudice to its own, would afford the strongest evi- | 
dence of that spirit of friendship by which the United States || 
have always-been influenced towards it, and which should | 


ever characterize the conduct of neighboring republics. 

*¢ The President does not desire the proposed cession with- 
out rendering a just and fair equivalentfor it. He therefore 
authorizes you to offer to the Mezican Government for a ces- 
sion according to the first-mentioned boundary, a sum not ez- 
ceeding four millions of dollars ; and so strong are his convic- 
tions of its great value to the United States, that he will not 
object if you should find it indispensably necessary to go as high 
as fwe millions. You will, of course, consult the interests 
of the United States, by obtaining the cession (if it can be 
obtained at all) upen terms as favorable and fora price as 
low as practicable, regarding the sum above stated only as 
the maximum amount to which you are authorized to go. 
Should you find the Government of Mexico unwilling to 
part with as large a portion of their territory as would be in- 
eluded in the first-mentioned bounds, but disposed to cede 
a less quantity, you will, in such case, endeavor to obtain 
a cession, agreeable to some one of the boundaries above 
described, urging them in the order of preferen@e before 
stated, and stipulate to pay therefor a sum which, estimating 
five millions as a fair compensation for the largest extent 
poroaent, would be a proportionate equivalent for that which 
is ceded. 

« A credit of three or four years, by annual and equal in- 
stalments, upon an interest of six per centum, would be 
preferred; but if necessary, you may stipulate for the pay- 
ment of the money withis four months, or some other rea- 
sonable time after the excha 
the treaty and the delivery of the possession of the ceded 
territory. The ratification must be required to take place 
on the part of the Mexican Government before the treaty is 
submitted to the Senate of the United States for its ratifica- 
tion on our part. 

«“ I have already stated, that the present moinent is 
ed by us as au quspicious one to secure the cession ; 


rd- 
will 


Wren-Me. Charles J. Ingersoll. 


There | 


| servant, 


_ the shores of the Pacific. 
‘and Mr. Van Buren, having long labored for 
| Texas, Jackson’s instinctive sagacity led him much 
| further—to the magnificent acquisition which is 
| broached in the following letter from Mr. Secre- 





s of the final ratifications of 
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now add, that there does not appear to be any reasonuble ob- 
jection to its being embraced, on the score of delicacy, or from 
any apprehension that, in doing so, we would give offence 
to the Government of Mexico. Nothing would be more ad- 
verse to the feelings of the President than to give that Gov- 
erment reason to believe that he is capable of taking advan- 
tage of their necessities to obtain from them any portion of 
the Mexican territory, the cession of which would impair 
the true interests or commit the honor of that country. 

*< The comparatively smatl value of the territory in question 
to Mexico, its remote and disconnected situation, the unset- 
ted condition of her affairs, the depressed and lunguishing 


| State of her finances, and the still, and at this moment par- 


ticularly threatening attitude of Spain, all combine to point 
out and recommend to Mexico the policy of parting with a 
portion of her territory of very limited and contingent bene- 
fit, to supply herself with the means of defending the residue 
with the better prospect of success, and with less onerous 
burdens to her citizens. It is for the Federal Government 
of Mexico, if they approve of the policy of doing so, to judge 
of their constitutional power to make the cession. It is 
believed that no doubt could exist on that point, if the con- 
sent of the State of Coahuila were obtained ; and if the views 
we take of the true interests of the republic of Mexico are 
not founded in error, it is supposed that such consent would 
not be withheld. 

** Should you be able to conclude a treaty, ard either of 
the rivers herein mentioned be agreed upon as the boundary, 


|| it will be necessary that it should contain a stipulation for 
| the mutual right of navigation, and for that of common juris- 


diction over the river itself. The treaty may also provide 
for the confirmation of all bona fide grants of land made prior 
to its date. Your situation in Congress must have made 
you sensible of the embarrassments and difficulties under 
which the United States have labored from frequent appli- 
cations for the confirmation of titles to lands in the territories 
heretofore ceded to them, in cases in which the original 
conditions of the grants had notbeen complied with. It is, 
therefore, desirable that the stipulation, on the part of the 
United States, to confirm grants previously made, should be 
limited in terms more explicit than heretofore used, to cases 
in which the conditions of the grants have been fully com- 
plied with, whenever the time for such compliance shall 
have expired. 

‘The treaty may also contain a provision similar to thatin 
the Louisiana and Florida treaties, for the incorporation of 
the inhabitants into the Union, as soon as it can be done 
consistently with the principles of the Federal Constitution, 
and for the enjoyment of their liberty, property, and religion. 
It will, of course, contain astipulation for the delivery of the 


|| country to the United States, simultaneously, or as nearly «co 
| as may be practicable, with the payment of the considera- 


tion. 
“* This despatch will be delivered to you by Colonel An- 
thony Butler, of the State of Mississippi. Colonel Butler 


| has made himself well acquainted, by actual examination, 


with the territory in question, its streams and localities. In 
the belief that he deserves your confidence, and that he 


|| may be useful to you in the negotiation, by supplying you 
‘'The line proposed as the one most desirable to us would || 
constitute a natural separation of the resources of the two || 
It is the centre of a country uninhabitable on the || 
Gulf; and (on the mountains) so difficult of access, and so || 


with facts which might not otherwisede within your reach, 
he has been instructed to oberve your directions in regard to 
his stay at Mexico, and his agency in the matter whilst 
there. 

“A full power, authorizing you to negotiate and conclude 
a treaty, as stated above, is herewith transmitted to you. 

‘*]T have the honor to be, with great respect your obedient 
“M. VAN BUREN. 
“Jou. R. Pornserr, Esq., Envoy Extraordinary and 

“Minister Plenipotentiary U. 8. to Mexico.” 


We are doomed to listen from time to time in 
this Hall to much small wit and pointless sarcasm, 
on progressive democracy, and manifest destiny. The 


| documents I have referred to prove, at any rate, 


that progressive democracy inthis aggradizement 


| began with eminent statesmen, leaders of the Whig 
| party; and that manifest destiny is no more than 


democratic sequel of their lead. Alexander Hamil- 


| ton was the only American statesman, perhaps, 


who, sixty years ago, foresaw these vast but 
natural and providential extensions of American 
dominion. The next. stride we shall see, is to 


Mr. Adams, Mr. Clay, 


tary Forsyth to his Mexican Minister, Butler, 
dated August 6, 1835: 


Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Butler.—Eztraet. 
“ DEPARTMENT or State, 


“Washington, August &, 1835. 

“Sir: It having been represented to the President that 
the port of St. Francisco, on the western coast of the United 
Mexican States, would be a most desirable place of resort 
for our numerous vessels engaged in the whaling business 
in the Pacific, far preferable to any to which they now have 
access, he has directed that an addition should be made to 
your instructions relative to the negotiation for Texas, The 
main object is to secure within our limits the whole bay of 
St. Franciseo. If you can induce the Mexican Government 
to to any line which will effect this, you are autho- 
ri to offer a sum of..............in addition to the sum 
you were directed to offer for the firet line mentioned in 
your original instructions upon the subject. You are to 
endeavor first to obtain the following boundary, which is 
considered the most eligible : 

“ Beginning at the Gulf of Mexico, proceed along the 
eastern bank of the Rio Bravo del Norte to the thirty-seventh 
— of latitude, and thence along that parallel to the Pa- 
cific. 
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«“ Thia line may probably be supposed to approach too 
near, 4 vot wo include the Mexican settiement of Monterey. 
Li the objection sbould be urged, you can obviate it by ex- 
planing that we have no desire to interiere with the actual 
scttlements of Mexico on that coart, and you may agree to 
any provision ellecting the great object of securing the bay 
of 3. Franci-co and excluding Monterey in its iminediate 
peighborhood. 

“Asitis not deemed essential to obtain the Rio Bravo 
del Norte tor our western boundary, if any objection should 
be made to it, you may next propose the western line speci- 
fied in your original instructions, but stopping at the thirty- 
seventh parallel, or atany other line that would include the 
bay of St. Pranceseo, and proceeding along such lve to the 
Pacific. 
as the western line, you may stipulate for the free naviga 
tion of that river to both partics 

“ff, however, you cannet obtain a southern line which 
will jnelude within our limits the whole bay of St. Fran- 
cisco, you will proceed, under your original instrucuons, 
and briog the negotation to a close, as directed in the letter 
from the department of tie 2d July, 1835, No. 94, 

“ [have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

“JOHN FORSYTH. 
«“Anxtuoxy Buorusr, E-q., 
“OCrargé d’ Ajaires of the United Stutes, Mexico,” 


Much, likewise, having been said of our origi- 
nal right to the Bravo boundary, let me close this 
correspondence, of which much more in like strain 
might be added, by a letter from our Minister in 
Mexico, showing what was thought and said, and 


If the Rio Bravo del Norte should be agreed upon | 


perfectly understood there, from first to last, on that | 


point. 
Mr. Poinsett to Mr. Clay.— Extract. 


* LeaaTion Or THe Unirev Srates, 
“ Mexico, September 2), 1825. 


“Sin: Thad an interview this morning with the Secretary | 


of State, at his request, On the aubject of the boundary line 
between the two republics. He began by saying that he 
wished to ascertain the ancient boundanes between the 
United States end the Spanish possessions, as defined by 
the treaty of 1795, and asked me to trace tiem for hun in 
Mellish’s map. [did so, but observed at the same time, that 
that treaty was concluded before the cession of Louisiana. 
I then inquired his object in wirhing to aseertain the former 
boundaries. He replied, that he thought it would be advi 
sable in the treaty we were about concluding, to specify the 
ancient boundary until the new line was agreed upon. J 
veplicd, he must be aware that, previous to tie treaty with Spain 
conciuded at Washington in 1819, the United States of America 
claimed to the Rio Bravo del Norte, and Spain to the Missis- 
sippi, and that treaty Was a compromise of various di-puied 
claims made by the contracting parties; that it was binding 
on the United Mexican States, having becn concluded beiore 
their emancipation from Spain, and had since been acknowl- 
edged by their accredited agemt in the United States of 
America. There had been anple time to have carried that 


treaty into full effect, but that the Government of the United | 


States had been withheld from doing so only by motives ot 
delicacy towards Mexico. That the same motives had in 
duced me to propose an entire new treaty, which should 
not allude to the one formerly concluded with Spain, but 
that in so doing, Idid not intend (o yield ONE sQUABE INCH of 
Jand which was included within the limits of the United 
States according to the boundary line at that time agreed 
upon. That in my opinion a more advantageous boundary 


might be drawn between the two countries, but that such a | 
line was not to be sought for east of the Sabine, or north of | 
the Red river or the Arkansas, and that finally no article | 
such as be proposed could be inserted in the treaty without | 
my renewing in it the claim of the United States to the | 


country north and east of the Rio Bravo del Norte. 
return home, E sent him a copy of the note from the Mexi- 
can chargé (affaires to the Secretary of State at Washing- 


On my | 


ton, together with the treaty between the United States and | 


Spain, concluded at Washington, in 1819.” 


By the first Minister this country sent to that, | 
after cherishing and fostering Mexican independ- | 


ence and prosperity, her Government was distinct- 
ly told that every square inch of ground to the 
Bravo had long been our possession. And did 
Mexico then deny it? No such denial appears in 
any official or authentic instrument, correspond- 
ence, or form. Both nations well knew that Loui- 
siana, as we purchased it from France, extended 
to the Bravo. President Adams and Secretary 
Clay asserted it by their Minister, Mr. Poinsett; 


nor was it till Europe interfered, that long after | 


1825, (that ts, in 1835,) Mexico, after being defeated 
in an weprincipled attempt to conquer Texas, set 
up the wholly unfounded pretension that that prov- 
ince was always Mexican. 

Yes, sir, the assertion was just, that Texas was 
a bloodless acquisition. It would and should have 
been by right. But great meddling powers from 
across the Atlantic encouraged Mexico to resist 
by arms the peaceable transition from national 
sovereignty to State union. Mexico reckoned 
without her host when she counted on English, 


and, perhaps, French intervention. President Polk | 


manfally and successfully resisted that combina- 
tion, and it was abandoned: Not only so, but it 
never will be again attempted. 
without her host when she counted on impunity 
from Executive inability to make war, however 


Mexico reckoned | 


threatened; and Mexico reckoned without her host, 
when Almonte told her, as it is said he did, that a 


party in the United States would clog, probabl 


stop, the wheels of Government, and discomfit, if 
it could not prevent war. Mexico invaded Texas, 
murdered Cross and Porter, captured Thornton’s 
detachment, menaced ‘Taylor, made, as she de- 
clared, war. The laneiones festering so long 
on the side of the American body politic was broke, 
an embarrassing predicament was removed, and an 


act of Congress put it in the President’s power to 


bring Mexico to her senses. 


This documentary history, not probably famil- | 
iar to many, proves unquestionably that Mr. | 


Polk’s Administration has attempted no more by 
war and conquest forced on it than Mr. Adams's, 
General Jackson’s, Mr. Van Buren’s, and Mr. 
Tyler’s Administrations steadily and wisely pur- 
sued, viz. the acquisition of more territory on the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific, together with 
corresponding boundaries with Mexico. It has 


been the avowed and wise policy of our Gsvern- | 
It is the | 


ment ever since Mexican sovereignty. 
destiny of this country; essential to its peace and 
prosperity, and preferable for Mexico herself. 


For what foothold, authority, or resources, had | 


Mexico ever in Texas or Upper California? None, 
or hardly any whatever. A few scattered, indo- 
lent, insubordinate vagabonds in California, under 
the merely nominal power of Mexico, and no 
Mexican population at all in Texas, or authority 
there. It will be a great advantage to both those 
countries, and no disadvantage to Mexico, when 
peopled by our freemen and governed by our laws. 
The new boundary line will be a natural and ad- 
mirable terminus to our southwestern possessions; 
on the Gulf of Mexico indispensable to the whele 


valley of the Mississippi, and on the Pacific, im- | 
portant to New England, New York, and all the | 
navigating interests: much more important to the | 
island of Nantucket and the port of Salem, in Mas- | 
sachusetts, than to any State or seaport south of | 


the Hudson. It will be a great addition to our 


territories indeed, but like Louisiana, at least as | 
valuable te the eastern es to the southern portion | 
lof these United States, and beneficial to all man- 


kind, to whose commerce it will be thrown open. 
Having thus explained what unquestionably 
appears to have been always the policy of our 
Government, let me now indicate what I think 
should have been the Executive course of proceed- 
ing when Mexico rejected our overtdres and min- 
isters of peace, prepared and declared hostilities; 
and no doubt reckoning on European help, as well 
as aid which General Almonte is said to have 
promised from party opposition here, marched 
armies to the frontier to drive ours from Texas. 
There ie always a peace party in the event of any 
war by this country. There must be. It is in 
the nature of our institutions and people. A party 
in Opposition to the party in power, is the police 
of every free State; and unless degenerating into 
faction, is & salutary and necessary check on the 
administration of Government. Our flagrant mis- 
understanding with England as. to Oregon, con- 
tinual fluctuations of parties, impotency of the 
Executive to make war and aversion of our people 


| to its pecuniary burdens, all conspired to stimu- 


late Mexico to resistance by arms. Some of the 
most respectable of our countrymen pronounced 
annexation of Texas ipso facto war with Mexico. 
At the same time Texas was annexed; the union 
was consummated; that Mexican province became 
an American State, and called on the President for 
protection by force from Mexican invasion. 
Having in the report of the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs of last session, now I trust to be dissemina- 
ted, submitted views of the much-contested ques- 
tion whether the President or Mexico began hostili- 
ties; whether they were begun on American, or 
Mexican, or disputed ground,—lI shall not now re- 
peat that argument, but respectfully refer to the re- 
port of last session. I mean now to take higher 
ground; and with great deference submit a constitu- 
tonal position, which requires no more for its es- 
tablishment than that the territory between the Nue- 
ces and the Bravo was at least disputed ground; that 
we claimed it; and that the President, in ordering 
General bie dae to the neighborhood of Matamo- 
ros, knew that, if not our indisputable territory, 
at any rate, our negotiations for many years—ever 
‘since the purchase of Louisiana—and our recent 
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legislation, considered it as ours. 
| be denied. Granting, for argument’s sake, that 
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That fact cannot 


Mexico claimed it too, and considered it hers, | 
contend that it was the President’s constitutional 


_right and duty to prevent Mexico from expelling 
A 5 


Texas from the territory in dispute. Having ex. 
amined the subject when Taylor was first ordered 
there, I took the liberty ofulihaien Mr. Polk that 
his right and policy were, not to await Mexican 
forces on this side of the Bravo, but to order oy 
commander to cross that river, meet, and crush the 


| invaders on their own soil. When they Passed the 


Rubicon, we should have crossed the Bravo. The 
second clause of the tenth section of the first arti- 


| cle of the Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides, that no State ‘‘ shall engage in war, unless 


actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will 
not admit of delay.” ‘That was precisely the pre- 
dicament of the State of Texas. And her constity. 
ted authorities, instead of engaging in war single. 
handed, called on the President for protection, 
General Arista, with some two thousand troo S, 
wasat Matamoros. General Ampudia, with some 
two thousand more, was on his way thither, 
avowedly to join Arista, and together commit 
hostilities. War was declared at the Mexican 
capital. I think it cannot be denied that the State 
of Texas, by the Constitution of the United States, 
was authorized to ‘engage in war”? with Mexico— 
a war of self-defence. If so, was not the Presi- 
dent, called on by that State for protection against 
Mexican invasion, authorized, as Texas certainly 
was, to repel the invader? The two acts of Con- 
gress on this subject, of May 2, 1792, and made 
perpetual by that of February 28, 1795, are ex- 
plicit, ‘that whenever the United States shall be 
‘in imminent danger of invasion from any foreign 
‘nation, it shall be lawful for the President of the 
* United States to call forth such number of the 
‘militia as he may judge necessary to repel such 
‘invasion.’’ The distinction is broadly drawn by 
the Constitution, and these laws which carry it 
out, between actual and imminent danger of inva- 
sion. The Executive is as much authorized to act 
in the case of danger as in that of actuality; and 
the State power to “engage in war’’ is, in like man- 
ner, marked by this distinction. The President's 
is an extreme power, no doubt, to be most carefully 
exercised. President Polk is a prudent man, and 
was alive to the dread responsibility of his situa- 
tion. It was much easier for me to advise than 
for him to do what I advised over the Bravo. But 
I submit, far in advance of the question of lpund- 
ary with which it has been attempted to bind him, 
that, in the exercise of a sound and fair discretion, 
looking to all the circumstances, he would have 
been justified in ordering General Taylor to cross 
the boundary, whether acknowledged or disputed, 
anticipate the threatened attack, carry the war into 
the enemy’s country, and, by prevention, put a 
stop to it. He thought otherwise, and I do not 
presume to censure him. Still I believe, that if 
General Taylor, with his some three thousand 
troops, had been ordered to attack General Arista, 
with some two thousand, at Matamoros, and had 
demolished him before General Ampudia joined 
with two thousand more, who, in the event of 
Arista’s overthrow, might then have been crushed 
too, by this anticipation-of the imminent danger, it 
would all have vanished, and there would probably 
have been no more trouble with Mexico. Will it 
be contended, as I ventured to illustrate my argu- 
ment to the President, that if Mexico had a naval 
squadron equal to ours there, and it was seen sail- 
ing down to attack ours, colors flying, guns loaded, 
and all cleared for action, that ours must lie at an- 
chor till assailed, and not, till some hundreds of our 
people had been slaughtered, return the blow? Tt 
cannot be that such an absurdity islaw. ‘The mili- 
tary principle, that a commander, having reason to 
apprehend that he is about to be attacked, is safest 
by anticipating the assault and becoming the assail- 
ant, is true even in the controversy of debate. It 
is universal wisdom, and as such ingrafted on out 
Constitution and laws. i 
President Polk had great precedents, as I will 
show from transactions of Washington and Jack- 
son, strongly analogous to his difficulty with Mex- 
ico, and as I conceive justifying his assuming the 
offensive from the moment that President Paredes, 
from the capital of Mexico, in April, declared war 
and openly sent troops to the Bravo to wage it by 
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the reconquest of Texas, It will be remembered 
that after the peace of American independence, in 
1783, the British, contrary to treaty, held several 
frontier positions, from which they stimulated the 
Indians to hostilities against the United States. 
Washington’s Administration was harassed and 
perplexed by these anglo-Indian hostilities. Army 
after army, year following year, was sent out 
under Generals Hlarmer and St. Clair, to subdue 
the Indians, but always defeated. At length, in 
1794, General Wayne was despatched (and Presi- 
dent Harrison served with him) to make, as he 
did, a great and successful effort. On the 23th of 
August, 1794, he attacked and routed the allied 
Indians and English, under the very guns of an 
English fort, now in the Congressional district of an 
honorable member from Ohio. Wayne ravaged 
the residence and possessions of Colonel McKee, 
the British Indian agent; and in disputed territory, 
actually occupied by British troops. This House 
shall hear what President Washington sanctioned. 
{Read from the official report of General Wayne.] 
Be it remembered that the army of the United 
States was then but twelve hundred men, that the 
people of the whole United States numbered but 
four millions, and that Washington’s Administra- 


tion had the mighty empire of Great Britain to | ‘ 0 | 
|| * war existing between Great Britain and America.’ 


deal with, under circumstances strongly analogous 
to those of President Polk, when he ordered Gen- 
eral Taylor into at least disputed territory—territo- 
ry claimed, if not owned, by us. Gentlemen will 
findasmack of revolutionary manhood in Wayne’s 
proceedings on that occasion, which effectually 
broke down anglo-Indian power for a time at least. 


Extract from General Wayne’s official letter | 


to General Knox, Secretary of War, dated Head 
Quarters, Grand Glaise, August 28, 1794: 

“From every account the enemy amounted to two thou- 
sand combatants, the troops actually engaged against them 
were short of nine hundred. This hord of savages, with 
their allies, abandoned themselves to flight, and dispersed 
with terror and dismay, leaving our victorious army in full 
and quiet possession of the field of battle, which terminated 
under the influence of the guns of the British garrison, as 
you will observe by the euclosed correspondence between 
Major Campbell, the commandant, and myself upon the 
oceasion.’? 


Correspondence between Major General Wayne and Major || 


William Campbell. 
No. I. 
“ Miamis River, August 21, 1794. 


“Sim: An army of the United States of America, said to be || 


under your command, having taken post on the banks of the 
Miamis, for upwards of the last twenty-four hours, almost 
within reach of the guns of this fort, being a post belonging 
to his Majesty the King of Great Britain, occupied by his 
majesty’s troops, and which I have the honor tocommand, it 
becomes my duty to inform myself, as speedily as_possibie, 
in What light [ am to view your making such near approach- 
es to this garrison. 

“Thave no hesitation on my part to say, that I know of 
no war ant between Great Britain and America. 

“T have the honor to be, sir, with great respect, your most 
obedient and very humble servant, 

* WILLIAM CAMPBELL, 
“ Major 24th Reg., commanding a British Post, 
on the banks of the Miamis. 
To Major General Wayne, §c., §c., Sc.” 


No. If. 
* CAMP ON THE BANK OF THE MIAMIS, 
August 21, 1794. 
“Sir: I have received your letier of this date, requiring 
from me the motives which have moved the army under my 
command, to the position they at present occupy, far within 


the acknowledged jurisdiction of the United States of || 


America. 


past to resent those insults you have offered to the British 
flag fiying at this fort, by approaching it within pistol-shot 
of my works, not only singly, but in numbers with arms in 
their hands. 

‘* Neither is it my wish to wage war with individuals; but 
should you after this continue to approach my post, in the 
threatening manner you are at this moment doing, my indis- 
pensable duty to my king and country, and the honor of my 
profession, will oblige me to have recourse to these measures, 
which thousands of either nation may hereafter have cause 
to regret; and which FE solemnly appeal to God, I have 
used my endeavors to arrest. 

“T have the honor to be, sir, with much respect, your 
most obedient and very humble servant, 

“ (Signed) WILLIAM CAMPRELL, 

. “& Mujor 24th Reziment, commanding at Fort Miamis. 
“To Major General Wayne, Sc., §c., Sc.” 

{No other notice was taken of this letter than is express- 
| ed in the following letter. The fort and works were, how- 
| ever, reconnoitred in every direction, at some points possi- 

bly within pistol shot. It was found to be a regular strong 
| work, the front covered by a wide river, with four guns 

mounted in that face. The rear, which was the most sus- 

ceptible of approach, had two regular bastions,furnished with 

eight pieces of artillery, the whole surrounded with a wide 

steep ditch, with horizontal pickets projecting from the berm 

of the parapet over the ditch; from the bottom of the ditch 
| to the top of the parapet the works were also surrounded by 
an abattis, and furnished with a strong garrison. ] 


| No. IV. 
“Sir: In your letter of the 2lst instant, you declare, «1 
‘have no hesitation on my part to say, that I know of no 


“{[, on my part, declare the same; and the only cause I 
have to entertain a contrary idea at present, is, the hostile 
act you are now in commission of, that is, recently taking 
post far within the well-known and acknowledged limits of 
the United States, and erecting a fortification in the heart of 

; the settlements of the Indian tribes now at war with the 
| United States. This, sir, appears to be an act of the high- 
est aggression, and destructive to the peace and interest of 
the Union. Hence, it becomes my duty to desire, and I do 


hereby desire and demand, in the name of the President of 


the United States, that you immediately desist from any 
further act of hostility or aggression, by forbearing to fortify, 
and by withdrawing the troops, artillery, and stores, under 
your orders and direction forthwith, and removing to the 
nearest post occupied by his Britannic Majesty’s troops at 
the peace of 1783; and which you will be permitted to do so 
| unmolested by the troops under my command. 
“Tam, with very great respect, sir, your most obedient 
| and very humble servant, 
*¢ (Signed) ANTHONY WAYNE. 
“To Major WILLIAM CampBELt, §c., Sc.” 


No. V. 
* Porr Miamis, August 22, 1794. 

Sir: J have this moment the honor to acknowledge the 
| receipt of your letter of this date. In answer to which, I 
have only to say, that being placed here in command of a 
British post, and acting in a inilitary capacity only, I cannot 
enter into any discussion, either on the right, or impropriety 
of my occupying my present position. Those are matters 
that I conceive will be best left to the ambassadors of our 
different nations. 

* Having said this much, permit me to inform you, that 1 
certainly will not abandon this post at the summons of any 
power whatever, until [ receive orders to that purpose from 
those I have the bonor to serve under, or the fortune of war 


my letter this morning, to desire that your army, or individ- 
uals belonging to it, will not approach within reach of my 
cannon, without expecting the consequences attending it. 

** Although I have said in the former part of my letter that 
| my situation here is totally military, yet let me add, sir, that 
| [am much deceived if his Majesty the King of Great Brit- 
| ain had not a post on this river, at and prior to the period 
| you mention. 
| J have the honor to be, sir, with the greatest respect, 


| your most obedient and very humble servant, 


“Without questioning the authority, or the propriety, sir, | 


of your interrogatory, I think I may, without breach of de- 
corum, Observe to you, that were you entitled to an answer, 


the most satisfactory one was announced to you from the | 


muzzles of my small arms yesterday morning, in an action | 


against the horde of savages, in the vicinity of your posts, 
which terminated gloriously to the American arms; but, 
had it continued until the Indians, &c., were drove under 
the influence of the post and guns you mention, they would 
hot have much impeded the progress of the victorious army, 
under my command, as no such post was established at the 
coinmencement of the present war between the Indians and 
the jie States. 

“Thave the honor to be, sir, with great respect, your most 
obedient, and very humbie servant, . earn 

“ (Signed,) ANTHONY WAYNE. 
** Major General und Commander-in-chief 
= . of the Federal army. 
To Major WitttaM CamppELt, §c., ’c.” 


No. Tf. 

** Fort MiaMts, August 22, 1794. 
an Sir: Although your letter of yesterday’s date fully au- 
Tee me to any act of hostility against the army of the 

hited States of America, in this neighborhood, under your 
command, yet, still anxious to prevent that dreadfal de- 
“sion, which perhaps is not intended to be appealed to by 
either of our countries, I have forborne for these two days 
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“ WILLIAM CAMPBELL, 
© Major 24th reziment, commanding at Fort Miamis. 
| “To Major General Wayne, &c., &c., &c.” 
| [The only notice taker ef-this letter, was by immediately 
| setting fire to and destroying everything within view of the 
| fort, and even under the muzzies of the guns. Had Mr. 
| Campbell carried his threats into execution, it is more than 
probable he would have experienced a storm.] 
This method, sanctioned by Washington, in the 

weak infancy of this republic to deal with enemies, 
is not the only precedent or analogy to be referred to. 
| Itisa sign of very great improvement in those once 
| bitterly opposed to Jackson, and to Madison, to 
| applaud them, as many do of late, to acknowledge 


| son would have done, if he had commanded our 
| army at Corpus Christi when ordered to advance 
| 
| 


towards Matameros—what he would have done | 
as a commander, or ordered a commander to do if 


President? Is it not clear that he would not have 





crossing the Bravo to attack him, but would have 


should oblige me. I must still adhere, sir, to the purport of 


| their great merits. Can any one donbt what Jack- | 


waited for the junction of Arista and Ampudia 
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January, which was but the result, the mere off- 
spring of the first battle—tells what Jackson would 
have done if General, and ordered if President. In 
the year 1817, General Jackson pursued Indians 
into Florida, where he executed British intruders, 
and captured Fort Parrancas and Pensacola, in 
Spanish territory. President Monroe occupied 
militarily Galveston and Amelia Island, and I feel 
satisfied- that if Jackson had been Chief Magis- 
trate when Mexico marched armies into, and 
declared war to invade Texas, that State would 
have been defended by military measures, far be- 
yond those for which President Polk is censured 
as the author of war; and I believe that such mea- 
sures would have had pacific influence. England 
and France have never stopped to parley with Mex- 
ican pillage, but at once punished it, and always 
effectually. Now while aware of the difference be- 
tween the war declaring power, as an executive or 
legislative faculty, I deny that our Government is 


| so constructed as to be less capable of instantaneous 


and complete repulsion of invasion than any other, 
If the fact be that Mexican invasion of Texas was 
imminent—and who can doubt it?—I submit that 
the Executive authority, without act of Congress, 
declaring war, adequate to the emergency. I do 
not deny the awfulness of the responsibility, or 
reproach prudence for avoiding it. On the con- 
trary I agree to Mr. Winrnrop’s doctrine, that 
the Chief Magistrate, the commander-in-chief, 
like any of his inferior officers, general of the 
army or commander of a ship of war, risks all 
when he makes battle. If he fails, he may be 
tried and condemned for it: it is the fortune of 
war. Suill he has the right to try, if he choses to 
assume the responsibility. 

War itself, thus extensively considered, leaves 
little space or time for views of the method in which 
our Mexican war has been waged and the effects 
of its conquests. No doubt mere conquest gives no 
permanent right or title, without either legal sanc- 
tion or length of possession. ‘To conquer land is 
analagous to settling on it. Neither the conqueror 
or settler becomes proprietor, without further pro- 
cecdingsand sanctions. I disclaim the idea that any 
part of conquered Mexico is now ours by mere con- 
quest. Civil government, Congress 7 legislation 
or the Senate by treaty, must act civilly before the 
belligerant operation becomes valid. 

That point is of no great difficulty. Whether 
the transactions of General Kearny in New Mexi- 
co, and Commodore Stockton in California, con- 
form to law, is more of a questior® Uponthe whole, 
however, I deem those gallant Jersey Blues within 
the pale of law in their civil government. Gentle- 
men, particularly Mr. Hittiarp, quote Vattel to 
condemn the changes introduced. But I deny Vat- 
tel’s authority—a modern and convenient text- 
book, but not accepted as law. Much greater au- 
thority is Grotius, whom (as Mr. Hicziarp says) 
Gustavus Adolphus took with him on campaigns, 
fortified as all his positions are by historical and 
other citations, more reliable than Vattel’s specu- 
lations. Conquest is a change of sovereignty. 
The whole matter is an affair of sovereignty. The 
conqueror imposes a new sovereignty on the con- 
quered, and it is optional with the conqueror to 
determine what law shall be established. He ma 
even change the religion, Grotius says, which 1s 
the extreme of conquering imposition. Grotius, 
book 3, chapter 15, treats this subject fully. No 
doubt what is called the modern law of nations, 
its tendencies, is to mitigate, not aggravate, the 
condition of the vanquished; and therefore, as 
Vattel argues, their liberties, privileges, and im- 
munities, are commonly leftto them. But it is op- 
tional with the conqueror whether so to leave them, 
and to what extent. The conqueror makes the 
law, which the conquered made till conquered, 
That is the common sense of the whole doctrine. 


| The law of political rights, as well as of personal 


or territorial property, is just the same. When 
Mr. Hivuiarp asserts that the Castine case, as 


| determined by the Supreme Court of the United 


| himself led his army over that river to attack them | 
| before their junction? What he did at New Or- | 
leans on his memorable attack of the 23d of Decem- | 


ber, anticipating and frustrating English attack a 
thousand times more brilliant, more prudent, and 


more military, than his great victory of the 8th of 


I 


States, involved a question of, mere property, I 
think he is mistaken. Castine was captured, 0c- 
cupied, and all its laws administered by the enemy. 
Still the Congressional representative of that dis- 
trict, the present Lieutenant Governor of Masss- 
chusetts, Mr. John Read, maintained his seat in 
Congress, probably because the whole of his dis- 
trict was not in hostile possession. The authori- 
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ties cited by Mr. Webster in the argument which 
the court adopted, and their express opinion, are, 
that during the British occupation their government 
exercised all the authority, civil and military; estab- 
blished their own custom-house, which certainly 
was a dispossession of ours, and a substitution of 
their authority in all things. 

It is contended, however, that inasmuch as mere 
military conquest or occupation is but temporary 
and provisional, awaiting the confirmation of trea- 
ty or legislation, therefore our military and naval 
officers had no right to change civil institutions, 
which even the President himself cannotdo; but the 
whole must await ulterior governmental action. In 
theory, at least, itisso. ‘The Senate or Congress 
must eventually determine whether to restore New 
Mexico and California to Mexico, or to retain and 
reculate them. But are our officers blameable for 
introducing our laws there instead of the Mexican 
anarchy? The orders from both the War and Navy 
Dep iurtments look to ultimate ownership, it is said. 
Probably so. After so many offers to purchase 
those territories, and twenty years negotiations for 
them, it could hardly be otherwise. Yet it must 
be conceded that the orders of both departments 
are cautiously and inoffensively expressed, and are 
) If any blame ts due, it 
must fall on the officers for excess. And can we 
blame them with justice? Hurried off, as the ships 
of war were to California, long before hostilities, 
and as Kearny’s admirable expedition of nearly a 
thousand miles in tifty days was Instantly, on the 
occurrence of war, with knowledge that New 
Mexico and California have long been sought by 
our Government, were those agents of it disobe- 
dient when—they did what?—no more than intro- 
duce our laws among a half civilized people whom 
they had every reason to believe were soon to be 
American citizens. If they had been Indians, should 
our commanders have left them in the full exercise 
of every barbar ‘us usage? Do we not always Civ- 
ilize, humanize, and reclaim vanquished savages? 
And how much are the few straggling vagabonds 
of California, or the not much more numerous 
civilized half-breeds of New Mexico, superior to 
Slothfal, superstitious, brutish people, 
sprinkled over great spaces, can they be injured by 
representation, toleration, bills of rights, justice 
without bribery or cruelty, jury trial, and personal 
liberty? Are our governments, as Mr. Hiviiarp 
intimates, disparaged before the world by their offi- 
cers propagating civil and religious freedom among 
the heathen? 

The law of nations, for which the time-serving 
Vattel is relied on, what is it? Which are the 
nations that acknowledge it? 
lous, homogeneous Europe, where might is right, 
may find some international eode convenient. But 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay, whose measures in 
our Mexican relations I have cited, appointed a 
mission to Panama, in order to reform that code, 
and establish an American law of nations. When 
Cortez conquered Mexico, should he have suffered 
the Mexicans to persevere in their dreadful idola- 
try, to put all prisoners to death as sacrifices to 
their infernal gods? The Sultan has built a free- 
school on the rains of the barracks where his 
father exterminated the Janizaries. The Pope 
propagates liberal institutions. Shall the more 
sneered at than justly censurable progressive De- 
mocracy of this hemisphere, this country, in many 
respects outstripped by European reform, halt at 
extending the area of freedom on our own conti- 
nent? If our troops should be withdrawn from 
New Mexico and California, the good they have 
already done there is worth «a war by the meliora- 
tions introduced, 

Wars, «8 too often caused and conducted, are the 
greatest calamities and scourges; but, thus waged, 
they are stripped of nearly all their evils and ter- 
rors. If our most censurable violation of Vattel’s 
law of nations consist in giving free institutions 
to ignorant, barbarous, and degraded veople, the 
offence will be more than venial. If Mr. Polk’s 
Admnistration be chargeable with nothing worse 
than its orders to Commodore Stockton and Gener- 
al Kearny, and those gallant, generous command- 
ers’ execution of their orders, the darkest page in 
its annals will be bright with humanity, improve- 
ment, and reformation, On a former occasion, I 
alluded to Mr, Polk’s good fortune—his star. In 
the tariff reform, how fortunate he has been! In 


obnoxious to no blame. 


aavages: 


1) 


a ; 
Contiguous, popu- | 


' can we make of a portion of our immense territory, 
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the currency reform, too! Never was the currency 
of this country on so solid a basis, as since the en- 
actment of the constitutional treasury, which, in 
spite of stupid and inveterate prejudices, is work- 
ing, like freer industry, a sure establishment in our | 
habits, liking, and respect. And the Mexican war, 
what are its mighty evils? Agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures, navigation—which of them suffers ? 
which is not flourishing? Frequently long wars are, 
and Lrepeat, calamitous to mankind. Butoceasional 
national conflict is in the order of God’s providence. 
Is there any portion of this country which would 
now give back Texas or California? if the Presi- 
dent were so inclined. Will any humane or rational | 
being find fault with our officers introducing self- 
covernment in Mexican territories ? 
“ Who overcomes 

By force, hath overcome but half his foe.”’ 

Let it be the boast of our arms, when challenged | 
to conflict, that their first use of victory is to improve 
not only the ways of war, but those of peace, too, 
hy mild, tolerant, and beneficent laws. 


BOUNTY LANDS—MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. JAMES POLLOCK, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THe House or Representatives, 
January 26, 1847. 

On the Bill granting Bounty Lands to Soldiers. 


Mr. POLLOCK, having proposed amendments 
to the bill granting bounty lands to soldiers, ex- 
tending the provisions of said bill to the officers and 
soldiers who served in the campaigns against the 
Indians under Generals Clark, Harmar, St. Clair, 
and Wayne, and to the widows and children of 
those who were killed in battle, or had since died; 
and also to the officers and soldiers of the late war 
against Great Britain, who had served six months, 
and been honorably discharged; and to the widows 
and children of those killed in battle, or who had 
since died, &c., rose and said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: The bill now under considera- 
tion is one of great importance, not only on account 
of the principles it involves, but the effect it may 
ultimately produce upon the cred#t and revenue of 
the country. Its importance results, not only from 
the increased expenditure of money that will be 
required, by increasing the pay of the soldiers, but 
from the large quantity of land it proposes to be- 
stow in the form of bounty. At this time, and un- 
der the present organization of the army, and with- 
out the addition of another soldier, eight millions 
of acres will be required to carry into effect the | 
provisions of the bill. This amount of land must 
he taken from the public domain—from the land 
now in market, and subject to entry; for [ presume 
no gentleman on this floor would seriously pro- 
pose to give to the soldier, as a bounty, land lying 
in territories hereafter to be acquired, or which is 
now claimed by Mexico. The public lands have 
for years been, and are now, a source of consid- 
erable revenue to the United States. The revenue 
from this source, in consequence of the issue of the 
land warrants provided for in this bill, must and 
will be diminished. But, sir, this bill, and all or 
any of its provisions, cannot and will not be so 
injurious to the revenues of the country, as other 
bills now upon our calendar, in relation to the pub- 
lic lands; and which will, in all probability, be 
passed by this House before the close of the ses- 
sion: I[ refer to the bill graduating and reducing 
the price of the public lands, and the preémption 
bill. IT will not now discuss the respective merits | 
of these proposed measures, I can only charac- | 
terize them generally, as bills to reduce the revenue | 
from the public lands; to despoil the public do- | 
main; and to place the marketable lands of the | 
nation at the disposal, and under the control, of 
speculators and landed aristocrats’ Sir, if the sa- | 
cred trust vested in the United States, by the sev- | 
eral States ceding these lands, is to be violated b 
the General Government; if the public domain is 
to be despoiled by our acts of legislation here; I 
desire, before that happens, to save, at least, a | 
small portion of it from the hands of the spoiler, 
and bestow it upon those whose bravery and gal- 
lantry merit the reward. What better disposition | 
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than by bestowing it upon those who have fous); 
the battles of our country, or who are now engaved 
in the wars of our republic? This reward will be 
alike honorable to the giver and the recipient of 
our bounty. 

Notwithstanding the increased expense which 
this bill will impose—notwithstanding the large 
quantity of land it will require—lI will vote for jt. 
I am in favor of the bill, and it shall have my sup- 
port. I will also vote for, and urge the adoption 
of the amendments I have had the honor to pro- 
pose; and I now ask the House, in the spirit of 
patriotism, to vote for and sustain them. [| haye 
prepared and offered these amendments, because | 
believe, that while we do justice to those who are 
fighting our battles now, we ought not to forge 
the services of those who in other days poured out 
their blood like water, in defence of our country 
and our liberties. I would not have our country 
unmindfal of those who fought and bled in her de- 
fence, in the dark days of Indian warfare—of men 
who left the comforts of home, and all the endear- 
ments of friends and family, to meet the horrors 
of a warfare more terrible than that now encoun- 
tered in Mexico—of men who have periled all, to 
guard the hearths and altars of our frontier inhabit- 
ants from the murderous knife and tomahawk of 
the ferocious savage. Sir, | am anxious to in- 
clude in the benefits of this bill. those who fought 
ard fell in the bloody campaigns of Clark, St. 
Clair, Harmar, and Wayne. ‘There is no period 
in the military history of our country so full of 
real and thrilling interest, as that which marked 


| the campaigns of these distinguished generals; or 


in which more true patriotism, magnanitity, and 
courage, have illustrated our annals, or adorned 
the character of the American soldier. It is true, 
our armies under Harmar and St. Clair were not 
successful; but although they were defeated by a 
more wily foe, those campaigns proved how ready 
our brave citizen soldiers were, at every hazard, 
and at every sacrifice, to defend their country, 
Their conduct in defeat demonstrated their cour- 
/ age, and proved to our enemies that a day of fear- 
ful retribution was not far distant. That day 
arrived, when, on the 20th of August, 1794, the 
gallant Wayne, one of Pennsylvania’s sons, and 
of whom she is justly proud, near the Rapids of 
the Miamis, routed the savage hordes, and com- 
pelled them to sue for peace. The victory was 
complete and decisive; and its results of incalcu- 
lable advantage to the great valley of the West. 
Peace was resiored—the war-whoop no longer 
| struck terror to the hearts of our defenceless coun- 
| trymen—and from that hour the prowling savage 
| retired before the onward march of civilization. 
| It is for those who survived those dark and bloody 
| days, and for the widows and children of the gal- 
| lant men who died in the service of their conntry, 
or who have since gone down to the grave, that I 
have prepared and offered the amendments to this 
bill. 

I cannot see, Mr. Chairman, upon what princi- 
ple, gentlemen, who are in favor of the bill as re- 
ported by the committee, can reject these amend- 
ments. Er it is right to reward brave and patriotic 
services rendered in thepresent war, why not those 
rendered in a former, and still more bloody war? 
I need not refer to the details of those memorable 
campaigns, or to the master-spirits in those trying 
scenes. Their names and their memories cannot 
be forgotten. Among others equally gallant, the 
name of General George Rogers Clark is and ever 
will be dear to every western and southwestern 
man. It does not, it is true, blaze on the page of 
history; but posterity will do him justice. Ken- 

tucky hails him as one of her brightest sons, and 
his memory will be cherished by the descendants 
| 


of thousands rescued by his arm from the brutal 
horrors of savage cruelty. 1 am not disposed to 
honor his name, and the names of other illustrious 
men, by a legislative vote of thanks merely, how- 
ever honorable that may be; but I would give 4 
more substantial proof of the gratitude of their 
countrymen. And if those who fought with them 

| have gone to an honored grave, let their surviving 
widows feel that the country remembers and ap: 

| preciates their services; and if side ¢ Pom with 
1is bosom, 

then, sir, let tneir children learn that they belong 
to a country tat knows how to honor the dead, 


‘and reward the living. 
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| will not attempt to detail the appalling scenes 
of the war upon our western frontier. They are 
such as thrill every heart; and even their distant 
remembrance yet fills the breast with horror. We, 
who are now living in the full enjoyment of the 
blessings of peace, can but faintly realize the situa- 
tion of our border settlers—of helpless women and 
children, when the war-whoop waked their slum- 
bers in the dead of night, and they were compelled 
to fly for their lives, through a wilderness illumined 
by the flames of their own dwellings. What, sir, 
js the value of those services, by which peace and 
security were restored to a wasted and bleeding 
border ? 
answers the question. It is to provide some slight 
acknowledgment of such services, that I have offer- 
ed the amendments. If those who have fought and 
pled for us in Mexico are worthy of honorable 
remembrance—and we are providing rewards for 
them and their families—why should the claims of | 
those Who fought upon our own soil be permitted | 
any longer to sleep in forgetfulness? Let us do 
justice, while it is yet in our power, to those whose 
‘bravery we admire, and whose heart’s blood has | 
won for us the peace and security we nowenjoy. | 

But, sir, | will not stop with the remembrance | 
of those who have toiled or fallen in our Indian | 
wars. There is another class, equally meritori- 
ous, who must not be forgotten. I refer to the 
men who, in our late war with Great Britain, both | 
yolunteers and militia, encountered the soldiers of 
the proudest and most powerful empire in the 
world—men who met the veterans of Welling- | 
ton and defeated them, and who, upon the blood- 
stained fields of Chippewa and New Orleans, 
wught their countrymen how tu conquer. 

I design, sir, to cast no reflections upon the bra- 
very or the services of our soldiers in Mexico; 
nor is it my purpose to embarrass the passage of 


tice to all. Let us give the same reward to those 
who served us in the war of 1812, that we propose | 


The changed condition of the scene best | 
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circumstances, will not be deemed extravagance. enough, in both branches of the Legislature, to 


At home, but few would be willing to give a 
month’s labor for that pitiful sum. I will, there- 
fore, vote to increase their pay, and give to the toil- 
worn soldier, deprived of the ordinary comforts of 
life, something that may relieve his wants, and cheer 
him in his onward course of duty and of danger. 
As this subject is intimately connected with the 
present war with Mexico, I will avail myself of 
the privilege of the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and say a few words upon 
that question. ‘The existing war is the great and 
absorbing question of the day. Other questions, 
important in themselves, and deeply affecting our 
internal policy, have been laid aside, or lost in the 
excitement attendant upon a state of war. Al- 
though, Mr. Chairman, I have heretofore voted 


| supplies of men and money for its prosecution, I 


| do not hold myselt’ responsible for the war. 


I do 


not intend to examine the causes of the war, nor | 


will I now discuss its origin, necessity, or progress. 
I will notattempt to determine the question, wheth- 


/er ** war exists by the act of Mexico,” or by the 


to give to those who are now in the military service |! 


ofthe country. Why should it not be done? What | 


diers of our revolutionary war and their widows | 
have been provided for, and those that yet remain 
with us are now in the enjoyment of the bounty 
bestowed by the Government. 
pass away. The last soldier of our revolutionary 
struggle will soon breathe his last prayer for 
the happiness of his country, and sleep with his 
fathers. Never was a bounty more properly | 
bestowed, and never was a boynty more richly 
deserved. 
dut, sir, what provision have we made for those 
who served us gloriously in the war of 1812? What | 
reward have we bestowed upon them for their no- | 
ble and gallant services? There is no law upon 
your statute-book for the relief of any but those 
who were wounded in battle or disabled in the ser- 
vice of their country. You have your invalid pen- 
sion roll, and you even dole out your charities 
sparingly to those whose names are to be found 
upon it. What other provision has been made | 
or those who faithfully served during this period : | 
None, sir, none. 
ed, or forgotten. Not one acre of land has been | 
granted, or one dollar toted for their relief. Is 
this right? Is this impartial justice? Is it reward- | 
ing with equal favor, the equally deserving? Ought 
we not now to provide something for the gallant 
spirits who have fought upon many a blood-stained 
field, and who in the dread hour of battle stood 
undaunted against the disciplined forces of the | 
most powerful nation of the earth? If these men 
now fillan honored grave, let their widows or their | 
children reap the fruits of their labors, and enjoy | 
the bounties of their Government. 


tice to each and all—now and at all times. 
The bill now under consideration proposes an 


the regulars and volunteers. The pay at present 


asmall compensation for men who leave home and 


comfort behind, and go to endure the toil and pri- | 


tt 
i} 
\ 
received is seven dollars per month. This is but 
j 
vation of a camp—expose their health and lives in | 


a foreign clime, and encounter the pestilential va- 
pors and noxious exhalations of the swamps and 
marshes of Mexico, a land where ‘ the pestilence 
walketh in darkness, and destruction wasteth at 
noonday.’? The proposed increase, under these 


Let us do jus- | 


act of our own Government. It is enough for 
my present purpose that war exists. Ata proper 
time, when freedom of thought will not be a crime, 
or freedom of speech treason, I may refer more at 
length to the important questions which this sub- 
ject involves. Whatever may be my own views 
of the propriety or impropriety of a public discus- 
sion of the justice or injustice of the war, I fully 


recognise the right of every member upon this | 


floor, of every citizen, to speak his sentiments upon 


this and every other subject. Sir, shall Executive | 
denunciation deter an American citizen from the ! 


full and free discussion of the conduct of the Presi- 
dent of a free republic? Have we come to this, 
that to doubt the infallibility of the Executive is 


\ | a heresy, so deep and damning that its only paral- 
the bill. My object is to do equal and exact jus- || 


lel can be found in the crime which marks the 
traitor? The freedom of speech and of the press 
must forever be held inviolate. Upon their pre- 
servation depends the safety and glory of our insti- 


| tutions. They are the sacred and inalienable rights 
principle of policy or justice forbids it? The sol- | 


of freemen; jewels of priceless value; to be guard- 
ed with eternal vigilance. These rights must never 
be yielded or compromised. Once lost, and patri- 


| otism will cease to be a virtue, and liberty be known 


These soon will |, 


only as a name. 
Although I do not deem it expedient now to in- 


| vestigate the causes of the war, or its conduct thus 


| prosecuted for the purpose of conquest? 


Their claims have been neglect- || 


far, | nevertheless feel a profound interest in its 
results. What are the objects of the war? Is it 
Does it 
aim at the dismemberment of Mexico? Or is ter- 
ritorial acquisition, for sinister purposes, the main 
design of those who control the operations of Gov- 
ernment? If for any or all of these purposes, I 
repudiate and denounce it. If, however, such are 
not its objects—if it is prosecuted for just and hon- 
orable purposes, to effect a speedy and equitaple 
adjustment of all existing difficulties with Mexico, 
the establishment of a permanent boundary, and 
to obtain a peace honorable alike to both nations, I 
cannot withhold my support. Sir, my position is 
this: I regret—profoundly regret, the existence of 
this war; and believe, that had more wisdom and 
greater forbearance characterized the councils of 


| our nation, it might have been honorably avoided. | 


| it exists, 


Yet war is upon us: however made, or by whom, 
Here it is; and its existence has been 
recognised by the proper constitutional authority, 


and must, therefore, as to all questions of legisla- | 


tion, be regarded as a constitutional war. 
now become the act of the Government, and to 


‘sustain that act, involves no violation of principle, 


| 








moral or political. Under these circumstances, 
what is duty? And here, Mr, Chairman, I speak 
for myself alone—not for any party. I cannot 
resist the conclusion that it is proper to vote all 


| necessary supplies of men and money that may be 
increase of three dollars per month to the pay of || 


required for its due prosecution by those to whom 
the conduct of the war has been intrusted by the 
people. If the war is to be prosecuted at all, it 


‘ought to be- prosecuted with all the vigor and en- 


ergy of a great nation. Whilst I earnestly desire 
to see a termination of the war, and am willing to 
make any sacrifice, consistent with honor, to re- 
store the amicable relations of the two nations, I 
cannot and will not withhold supplies. And al- 


though the apparent object of the war is such as I | 
cannot sanction, yet there is wisdom and patriotism 


It has | 


| 








thwart the evil designs of those who would prosti- 
tute the power of the Government to unholy pur- 
poses; and I cannot but hope that peace—honorable 
peace—upon principles of justice, will yet crown 
the triumph of our arms, and that the ultimate 
termination of the war will be such as will receive 
the sanction of all. 

I will make no factious opposition to the war, 
nor to those who control it. I am not the advo- 
cate or apologist of the present Administration. 
I differ from them on many important points of 
policy, and condemn many of their acts; yet, 
whenever 1 can consistently give them my sup- 
port, I will do it, without regard to political differ- 
ences or distinctions. 

Sir, war exists; and on the plains of Mexico 
the marshalled hosts of our country are found. 
The victors of Palo Altg, of Resaca de la Palma, 
and of Monterey, are there—men who have cover- 
ed themselves with glory, and reflected that glory 
upon theircountry. Our friends and our country- 
men, are there. Pennsylvania is there in full dele- 
gation: and shall we withhold supplies? Shall we 
refuse to support and sustain those who will, in 
the hour of their country’s need, be ever ready to 
support her interests and her honor? There, too, 
floats the flag of the nation—the proud emblem of 
the free; and wherever it may be unfurled—on sea 
or land, in the Gulf or on the banks of the Rio 
Grande—may it be preserved, by American valor, 
untarnished and unstained, save by the blood of 
1S enemies, 

Sir, | am for peace, and hope the day is not far 
distant when it shall again return to bless our 
country, and when the relations of amity and 
friendship will be reéstablished between the sister 
republics of the New World. War, under any 
circumstances, is an evil. Humanity weeps over 
its scenes of violence and blood. Every con- 
sideration of patriotism, every feeling of humani- 
ty, and every principle of morality, plead eloquent- 
ly for peace. Itis to be hoped that the wisdom 
of our councils, guarded by that * wisdom which 
is from on high,’’ will be able to bring the war to 
a speedy and succ@ssful termination, upon princi- 
ples consistent with the rights, the interests, and 
the honor of both nations, 

But the question recurs, upon what terms can 
peace be made? This question is more easily 
asked than answered. But as an incident, arising 
out of this question, it may be asked, Shall we, in 
settling the terms of peace, require territory to be 
yielded to us, as an indemnity for the expenses of 
the war? Should the question be submitted to me, 
for my determination, [ would unhesitatingly an- 
swer, no; because a requisition of territory on our 
part, as a sine qua non, would protract the war in- 
definitely. ‘The sentiments and feeling of Mexico 
upon this subject cannot be mistaken. With an 
obstinacy peculiar to the Spanish race, they have 
determined, and confirmed that determination by 
the sanction of an oath, that they will never yield 

| one inch of territory while there is a soldier left to 
defend the soil. Extermination and acquisition 
/must go together. Are we prepared for this? Are 
| we prepared to make the war a war of races, and 
not stay our hand until every Mexican is driven 
from the land of his fathers, and the anglo-Saxon 
race established in the Halls of the Montezumas? 
I hope, for the honor of my country, we are not, 
I will not at length examine the question of our 
| constitutional right, as a nation, to acquire territory 
by conquest. If the right exists atall, itis strange- 
ly at variance with the principles of our free insti- 
| tutions, and the declared objects of the Constitution. 
| The right of conquest, as an incident of absplute 


| sovereignty, or supreme power, is peculiar and ap- 
| plicable only to the monarchies of the Old World. 


he United States, as a nation, possesses no absolute 
sovereignty. Ours is a constitutional sovereignty, 
with the powers and duties*clearly defined in a 
written Constitution. The ultimate and absolute 
sovereignty resides in the people; and although 
sovereign, their will can only be declared’in the 
| manner prescribed by themselves in the Constitu- 
| tion. The powers not granted have been withheld; 
| and as the absolute sovereignty has not been grant- 
| ed, it follows, that the right of conquest, which is 
incident thereto, is not possessed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in its constitutional sov- 





‘| ereignty. 
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But it is contended, that although the right of 


conquest 1s not an incident of constitutional sover- 
eienty, yet it is incident to, and arises from, an 
express grant of power in the Constitation—the 
war-making power; or, in other words, it is a power 
implied from the express grant of power to declare 
war. This opinion is sustained by high authority; 
and whilst [ am disposed to yield to the authority, 
I must, at the same time, respectfully dissent from 
some of the conclusions of the distinguished jurist, 
to whose opinion reference has so frequently been 
mn le, 

The Constitution of the United States was or- 
dained and established for certain, well-defined, 
and declared objects. These objects are fully set 
forth, not only in the preamble, but in other por- 
tions of that instrument. Not only are the objects 
declared, but the powers necessary to secure these 
objects, are clearly set forth and defined. I hold 
this proposition to be true, that every power frant- 
ed in the Constitution, was granted with express 
reference to the accomplishment of these declared 
objects and purposes, and no other. — If this is so— 
and | presume but few will controvert it—if the 
powers granted were intended to be exercised only 
for the purposes for which the Constitution was 
ordained and established; it becomes important to 
inquire: what are these objects? and what the ex- 
tent of power provided for their security ? 

In the preamble to the Constitution, we find one 
of these objects to be ** fo provide for the common 
defenee.”’ And again: in the eighth section, in 
which the powers of Congress are enumerated, 
the power is given to Congress * to provide for 
the common defence’’—the same language that ts 
used in the preamble. Now, as the defence of the 
country is necessarily connected with, and depend- 
ent upon the military power of the country, we 
find, in the same section, the power given to Con- 
gress to provide the ways and means necessary to 
accomplish the purpose. indicated. Provision for 
common defence involves the idea of military prepa- 
ration—and the power to declare war carries with 
it the right to use the military force of the nation 
for the purpose of defence agajnst the offending 
party. In the section to which I have referred, 
the power is given to Congress to declare war— 
raise and support armies—provide and maintain a 
navy—and provide for the calling forth the militia 
to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insur- 
rection, and repel invasion. All the powers here 
granted, and all the powers of the Constitution 
relating to military preparation and organization, 
refer to, and are applicable to, the first general 
power “to provide for the common defence.” 
The object and the power harmonize with each 
other; and both accord, not only with the general 
provisions of the Constitution, but with the or- 
ganic principles of our free institutions. 

Congress has power to declare war—not for 
conquest, but for the common defence’’ of the 
country; and if the power to conquer territory 
and annex it to the United States, is not a power 
granted, but a mere incident to the power to de- 
clare war, then, sir, the anomaly is presented in 
our Constitution of the incidental, being superior 
to the principal power; of the minor including the 
major proposition; for the right of conquest is the 
highest exercise of sovereignty; and it involves 
not only the right of acquisition and annexation, 
but the war-making power itself. The omission, 
in a written Constitution, that professes to define 
all the powers of the Government, of a power so 
important, is evidence stronger than mere pre- 
sumption, that such power does not exist, and 
was never intended to be granted. I deny, then, 
sir, that Congress has the power to declare and 
carry on a war for the sole purpose of conquest 
and permanent acquisition, and | do not hesitate to 
affirm that all such conquest of territory, unless 
immediately connected with, and necessary to, the 
defence of the country, is illegal, unconstitutional, 
and in violation of the first principles of our Gov- 
ernment. 

I freely admit that if, in the prosecution of a de- 


fensive war, it should become ‘necessary and 


proper’? to conquer and hold any portion of the 
territory belonging to the nation with whom we 
were at war, for present defence and future secur- 
ity, such a proceeding would not only be justi- 
fiable, but constitutional. In this way may ter- 
ritory be acquired by conquest, and in no other. 
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The right thus to acquire it results not from the 


power to declare war, but from the more general 
rower “to provide for the common defence.” 
Phe acquisition of territory by conquest may be- 
come necessary for the purpose of defence; but 
such necessity should be absolute and extreme. 
The necessity and propriety of such acquisition 
must be determined by those to whom the power 
to declare and carry on the war properly belongs. 
The right of conquest, under any circumstances, 
is dangerous in its exercise; and its results are 
often ruinous and destructive. The spirit of con- 
quest is the spiritof tyranny. It knows no law 
but the sword, no right but power, no mercy but 
in submission, and no justice but the will of the 
conqueror. Its history is written in blood; and 
the sighing of the orphan, the groans of the widow, 
and the death-struggle of the ‘* strong man in his 
agony,” have marked the progress of its triumphs. 
Are we prepared for a career like this? Shall the 
American republic, wnose foundations are deeply 
laid upon the eternal principles of freedom and 
the rizhts of man, enter the lists, and contest the 
palm of inglorious greatness with Rome with her 
Crsar, Macedon with her Alexander, and France 
with her Napoleon? Itis time to pause and re- 
flect. Let us learn wisdom from the past; and let 


' the ruins of empires teach us knowledge. 


Under existing cireumstances, I am utterly op- 
posed to any extension of territory. It is unwise, 
uncalled for, inexpedient, and eminently danger- 
ous to the integrity of the Union. Nor am I wil- 
ling to aceept of territory at the hands of Mexico, 
as an indemnity. She must give us something 
more valuable. What gentleman upon this floor 
does not know, or at least ought not to know, that 


| the territory we expect to — from Mexico is 


not only worthless and valueless in itself, but ev- 
ery acre worth acquiring, and that which is not, 
is covered with Spanish and Mexican grants to 
companfes and individuals? Mexico is not the 
owner in fee of one acre of the territory which we 
propose to take as an indemnity. With the ex- 
ception of some portions of California, and those 
the least valuable, Mexico has no lands to give as 
an indemnity, or for any other purpose. It has 
never been the policy of the United States to in- 
terfere with vested rights; and, in the event of the 
acquisition of territory, all the private rights of in- 
dividuals to these lands would be recognised and 
respected by the courts and Government of the 
United States. 


What, then, sir, would we ac- | 


| quire by a cession of territory under these circum- | 


| Stances? 


Nothing but political jurisdiction over 
the territory conquered. Beyond that, nothing val- 
uable—nothing that would bring one dollar into 
the treasury of the United States. 
military, or commercial advantages, worth pos- 


No political, | 


sessing, would accrue to the United States by such | 


acquisition. If, in the progress of years, the pos- 
session of California should become necessary for 


| such purposes, it can be obtained, not by war, but 
’ 


in a way more consistent with our institutions— 
by purchase and treaty. 
If the acquisition of Mexican territory is value- 


i less as an indemnity—if jurisdiction over a semi- 


barbarous and inhospitable region, with a popula- 


tion degraded as superstition and ignorance can | 


make them, is all that we obtain—if we can acquire 


no advantage, political or commercial, by such act, | 


why should we desire such a consummation, and | 
expend the blood and treasure of the nation in ac- | 


complishing it? 


Do gentlemen wish to extend | 


still further the territorial limits of our vast repub- | 


lic? Can the most ambitious mind desire a more 
magnificent domain than wealready possess? How 
wide its extent! How almost boundless our do- 
minions! 
our northern seas to the southern gulf—all is ours. 
With every variety of soil and climate; vast and fer- 


. . . ‘ . . 
tile plains, furnishing the productions ofevery clime; | 


noble rivers, bearing upon their broad bosoms the 
rich commerce of a great nation; with lofty moun- 
tains, abounding in mineral wealth, the hourly de- 
velopment of which is constantly adding to our 
national greatness; and with a population honest, 
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the statesman may display all his talents, and j 
dulge his highest aspirations. 

Do gentlemen desire the extegsion of our civil 
and religious privileges ?—the pure principles of 
republican institutions? The influence of our ex. 
ample will accomplish this more speedily and cer- 
tainly thanjthe bayonets of our soldiery, oy the 
thunder of our cannon. You may conquer their 
territory, but you cannot compel the people to be 
free; you may overthrow existing governments. 
but you cannot establish by the sword a sy stem 
of self-government. Self-government imposed by 
force upon a people, would be tyranny to them, ° 

But, sir, there is another objection to the acqui- 


sition of territory, to which IT will briefly advert, 


Who here does not know, from what we have al- 
ready seen during the debates of the present ses. 
sion, that the acquisition of territory will awake a 
question, the agitation of which will shake the 
very foundations of the Union? If my wishes 
could prevail, | would have nothing introduced 
into this Hall which would give rise to such a dis. 
cussion. Not that | am in favor of postponing the 
question, if it must arise. If territory is to he 


acquired and annexed to the Union, * now is the 


day and now is the hour”’’ to determine what its 
character shall be. But I would avoid the neces- 
sity, by excluding all idea of future acquisition. 
If territory is to be acquired, it must be free, now 
and forever. I never can and never will, under 
any circumstances, consent to add one more foot 
of territory to the United States for the purpose of 
extending the institution of slavery. Upon this 
question my mind is made up—the northern mind 
is made up—and their determination is fixed and 
unalterable. The people of the North, with un- 
equalled unanimity, and with a firmness commen- 
surate with the importance of the question, are 
resolved never to permit the extension of slavery 
by any act of theirs. On the other hand, [ am 
aware that gentlemen of the South are equally 
determined that no territory shall be admitted into 
the Union, unless they have the entire control of 
the question of slavery, in relation to the territory 
to be acquired. They will consent to no restric- 
tions on what they claim as their right. They 
will permit no interference on the part of northern 
men, and will spurn all who volunteer their advice 
upon this much-vexed question. 

Here is a direct issue. Both parties are inex- 
orable; unwilling to compromise. How, then, can 
territory be admitted without awakening a con- 
test, the very thought of which must strike terror 
to the heart of eyery lover of his country? The 
contemplation of such an issue, and its results, 
must fill every mind with the most gloomy fore- 
bodings of evil. Shall we, by our acts, precipitate 


| this tremendous issue, and rush upon it ‘as the 


unthinking horse rusheth into the battle ?’’ 

Is there no common ground to be found upon 
which the North and South may meet in peace 
and embrace each other in the bonds of common 
brotherhood? There is; and it can only be found 
in a firm determination on the part of Congress 


_and the people, never to add another foot of foreign 


territory to that we now possess. Our country as 
it is, is the broad platform upon which all may 
meet in union oad harmony—the common altar 
upon which we can sacrifice, for our country’s 
good, every asperity of feeling, every diversity of 
sentiment, every selfish consideration. Here we 
may meet without offending a prejudice, without 
compromising a principle, or sacrificing an interest. 
Here, the North and the South, the East and the 


| West, can meet together, and in the full gush of 


From the Atlantic to the Pacifie—from | 


| that act. 


patriotic emotion, utter the sentiment ‘* Our coun- 
try as it is.”” 

We are now reaping the bitter fruits of a late act 
of annexation. We have felt the evil in the recent 
prostration of the system of protection to Ameri- 
can industry. We feel it in the war in which we 
are now unhappily involved, in consequence of 
Let our present experience warn Us 


against the danger of similar, and yet still more 


. . — . . . } 
industrious, and enterprising, and increasing with || 


« rapidity that laughs at the theories of political || ) 
| Union; and being placed upon an equal esting 


economists, why should we ask for more? 

Here surely is a field wide enough for all our 
restless epirit of enterprise. Here ia an arena for 
the display of every civil and social virtue. Here 


| 





| dangerous experiments. 


As to the annexation of Texas, I have nothing 
more to say. The act has been consummated, 
and she now constitutes one of the States of this 


with the other States, she must be 30 regarded an 
treated. But the admission of new territory now, 
would entail on us evils of far greater magnitude 
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than all the expenditure of blood and treasure in 
the war with Mexico. What would be our gain, 
ifwe could acquire the whole of Mexico, and by 
that acquisition burst asunder the bonds of our 
Union, and bring down the glory of our nation to 
the dust? Would the acquisition of a Mexican 
province compensate the loss of that temple of hu- 
man liberty which has been reared by the labor, 
cemented with the blood, and consecrated by the 
patriotism of our forefathers? Thus to jeopard the 
integrity of the Union, is to peril that which is 
priceless and invaluable. And yet gentlemen upon 
this floor advocate the acquisition of territory, and 
at the same time declare that it must and shall be 
free territory; knowing that such acquisition must 
‘be attended with consequences, the final result of 
which no human sagacity can foresee. The North 
isas fully and firmly united as the South in the 
maintenance of their respective opinions; nor is 
there the remotest hope of changing either the one 
or the other. Under these circumstances, I appeal 
to every candid and considerate man—to the pa- 
triotism of this House and the country—to stop and 
reflect before they take a step so fraught with dan- 
ger. 1 ask them to stop where policy and right 
alike require us to stop—just where we are—with- 
in the limits of our own republic. 

Upon the subject of territorial aggrandizement, 
the public mind has become diseased; it has been 
excited to madness; and I fear, as in the case of 
the maniac, our madness will prove ourruin. We 
have acquired a morbid appetite for territory, which 
has become cormorant by indulgence. This evil 
must be corrected—this malady must be healed. It 
threatens, and will destroy the very existence of 
our free republic. 


This rapacity for territory has “ grown with | 


our growth and strengthened with our strength.” 
It marked the progress of the early history of our 
country, and often occasioned scenes of violence 
and blood. On this subject, by way of illustra- 
tion, I will adduce a fact which will show the early 
existence of this grasping disposition for land, and 


how it affected the minds of the children of the | 


forest. After the defeat of General St. Clair in 


1791, the mangled bodies of our soldiers were | 


found with their mouths filled with earth. Stone, 
in his life of Brandt, says, ‘‘ As the contest was 


one for land, the Indians, in their mutilations of | 


the dead, practised a bitter sarcasm upon the ra- 
pacity of the white men, by filling their mouths 


with the soil they had marched forth to conquer.”’ | 
This severe rebuke from the untutored Indian, is | 
Let us check our madness | 
and our folly in this regard, and let us be warned || 
If we indulge this | 
spirit of conquest, it may not be long before an | 


silent but instructive. 
of our danger ere it is too late. 


American Marius shall sit amid the ruins of bis 
meney and mourn the fall of a greater than Car- 
thage. 

I do not propose to discuss the constitutional 
power of Congress over the question of slavery at 
any length; but as the power of Congress over 
this subject, in relation to newly-acquired territory 
has been under consideration, I will briefly refer to 
it. Has Congress the power to establish, or prohibit 
slavery in territories where it does not now exist? 


Slavery is nowhere recognised by the Constitu- | 
tion of the United States, as a national institution. | 


The jurisdiction of Congress over the subject is 
limited to taxation, representation, the arrest of 
fugitive slaves, and the power to prohibit their 
importation after the year 1808. In all these cases 
they are referred to as ‘* persons,”’ ‘* persons held 
to service or labor ;’’ and the word ** slave’’ is not 
used in the Constitution. In relation to the States 
of the Union, Congress has no power to establish, 
abolish, or prohibit slavery. The whole question 
is one exclusively of State jurisdiction—and to 
them it properly belongs. It lies wholly beyond 
the control of Congress, and upon this subject, 
within the States, Congress has no power of legis- 
lation. In relation to territories, however, the 
case is somewhat different. The territories be- 
longing to the United States are under the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of Congress; and by the Con- 
stitution, Congress is empowered to make “all 
needful rules and regulations’ respecting the same. 
This grant of power does not include the power to 
establish slavery; which power can only exist in 
express grant, or as an incident of absolute sover- 
eignty, Now, as the Constitution contains no 


I 


grant of this power, express or implied, and as the 
Government of the United States is a limited, 
constitutional sovereignty, and not an absolute 
sovereignty, Congress possesses no power to es- 
tablish slavery in territories belonging to us, where 


it does not now exist; nor can slavery be estab- | 


lished by Congress in any territory now free, 
which may hereafter be acquired. As Congress 
cannot establish slavery, the question recurs, can 
Congress prohibit slavery in the territories of the 
United States? Congress having no power to 
establish, and, at the same time, having exclusive 
jurisdiction over the territories, it follows, that 
slavery can have no legal existence in a territory, 
with or without the action of Congress. The 
power, therefore, to prohibit is nugatory; or 
| rather, no necessity exists for its exercise. Were 
it otherwise, the power to prohibit slavery is 
| clearly deducible from the power to punish crimes 
and misdemeanors, false imprisonment, or any 
violation of the personal or natural rights of the 
individual. : 
Again: there is a principle of common law, re- 
cognised by the courts of England and the United 
States, which, as applicable to territory in which 
slavery does not exist, acquired or to be acquired, 
| prevents the legal existence of slavery in such ter- 
ritory. The principle is this: that a slave, passing 
from a slave State into a free State, nation, or ter- 
ritory, ceases to be a slave the moment he passes 
beyond the jurisdiction of the slaveholding State. 
When he enters free territory, he becomes a free 
man. This rule, so faras it relates to the respect- 
ive States of the Union, does not apply, by ex- 
| press provision of the Constitution of the United 
| States, to the case of fugitive slaves. They form 
an exception, and the only exception, to the rule. 
The reason of the principle above stated is this: 
| slavery is a local law, and exists in the States by 
virtue of positive legislative enactment. It can 
exist in no other form. So long as the slave re- 
mains within the jurisdiction of the State by which 
his slavery was established, the operation of those 
| laws bind him to servitude. Should the master 
| and his slaves, in search of another home, leave 
| the State, and enter a free State or Territory, when 
he passes beyond the jurisdiction of the slavehold- 
ing State, the operation of former laws ceases to 
affect him, and he is restored at once to his natural 
| and inalienable rights. Once free, he cannot, on 
| his return to the slaveholding State, be held again 
to servitude. These principles have been fully 
recognised by Lord Mansfield and many other 
eminent English jurists, by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and by almost all the courts of 
the several States. These principles will also be 


|| Mexico, so long as it remains a territory. 


after to be acquired, if the prohibition is complete 
in itself, by act and operation of law? I answer, 
that such an act would be declarative of the com- 
mon law, and harmonize with it; and, as an act of 
greater caution, would secure the territory against 
|| all attempts to establish slavery, and be a public 
/and authoritative notification of the fact, that 
the relation of master and slave had, and could 
' have, no legal existence there. The passage of 
such a resolution would be an expression of the 
opinion of Congress and the people in relation to 
this question, that ought to control, or at least in- 
fluence, in a great degree, our rulers in their future 
| Negotiations of a treaty of peace with Mexico. If 
| territory is to be acquired, this question ought to 
| be settled by the treaty, and in favor of free terri- 
jtory. The treaty excluding slavery, becomes the 
| organic law of the territory, and of all future States 


| organized out of that territory, and would forever 
| prevent the legal existence of slavery in State or 


| 
| 
| 


| 


erritory. But, sir, no ciorn | which territory 
is acquired and slavery excluded, 
by the Senate. On the other hand, no treaty, ac- 
uiring territory and extending slavery, can receive 
the sanction of that body. A treaty of peace, 
which will receive the sanction of the Senate, must 
exclude all territory—this rock of offence must be 
removed; and then, and not till then, may we ex- 
pect harmony of action. 
I will now present another view of this case. 
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will be ratified | 


| applicable to territory that may be acquired from 


| Itmay now be asked, why the necessity of pass- | 
| ing a law prohibiting slavery in territories here- | 


, for an: hour. 
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| slaves: the black man there 


jurisdiction. 
Ject is under her control, unless she has by her own 


| Indian? 
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not recognised by municipal regulations at the 
time of their acquisition, remain territory, slavery 
can have no legal existence there. But when, out 
of this territory, a State shall be organized, and be 
admitted by Congress into the Union, unless the 
action of the State can be controlled by some 
organic law, or by some condition, voluntarily 
assumed, at the time of her admission, she is fully 
and entirely competent, immediately upon taking 
her place in the ranks of her sister States, in vir- 
tue of her sovereign character as a State, to estab- 
lish the institution of slavery within her limits and 
Once a State, and the whole sub- 


act yielded her jurisdiction over this question. 
Congress cannot by any act of theirs, limit the sov- 
ereignty or ae the action of a State on this 
subject. If Congress possesses any power over 
the question, it must be exercised before the ad- 
mission of the State. Once a State, and the power 
of Congress is gone forever. What, then, is the 
remedy? or how can aState organized out of free 
territory be prevented from establishing this insti- 
tution? When a State makes application for ad- 
mission into the Union, it may ibe competent for 
Congress to annex, as a condition of admission, 
the exclusion of slavery. If the State consents 
to, and accepts the condition, and upon these terms 
enters the Union, it must be regarded as a contract 
between the General Government and the State, 
and becomes the organic law of the State. But, 
if this power belongs to Congress, who does not 
know that the dictation of such terms to a southern 
State would be rejected with disdain, and give rise 
to a controversy, in comparison with which, the 
agitation of the Missouri question would be as the 
gentle zephyr to the whirlwind? It would forebode 
a storm, fearful in its consequences—tremendous 
in its results. To prevent these fatal results, pol- 
icy and patriotism alike require the exclusion of 
all territory. When a Territory has arrived at full 
manhood and becomes a State, it is placed upon 
an equal footing with the other States of the Union, 
and it is her sovereign right to decide whether sla- 
very shall or shall not exist within her borders, 
Then we will have no power to sanction, establish, 
or abolish. 1 say to gentlemen of the South, this 
matter is yours—yours exclusively. We will 
not—we cannot interfere with you to contract or 
extend this institution within your respective 
States. If it is a blessing, it is yours to enjoy to 
the full; if it is a curse, it is yours—not ours. 
There is another evil which must immediftely 
present itself, should new territory be added to 
the Union. The Mexican provinces are filled 
with a population, not only degraded, but of every 
ossible shel and variety of color and complex- 
ion, from the deep black of the negro, to the sal- 
low white of the Mexican Indian. These are all 
now free by the laws of Mexico, and enjoying all 
the social, civil, and political privileges of citizens 


_of that republic. If we annex these provinces 


to our Union, will we admit those who are now 
the free citizens of Mexico to the privileges of 
American citizenship? Will we disfranchise them ? 


| Can we say to the negro, you are no longer free? 
| Can we say to the mulatto, you must be a slave? 


Whose slave? Will we say the same thing to the 
If so, where are weto stop? Scarce a 
man is to be found in Mexico, high or low, with 
out a larger or less infusion of negro blood. At 
what shade of color will gentlemen stop in the pro- 
gress of enslaving the now citizens of Mexico; If 
this policy should be pursued, nine-tenths of the 
people must become slaves. One of two conse- 
quences must follow annexation: either all these 

eople with colors as various as the rainbow, must 
[ placed on an equality with each other, and with 
us, or they must be teduced to servitude. Southern 
gentlemen will go into these provinces with their 
y his side will be 
free—not only free from servitude, but politically 
free. Could such a state of things continue? Not 
The American slave must become 


_ free, or the Mexican negro and mulatto must be- 


| consideration, ae 
So long as the territories of the United States, in | sed, may receive I 
which slavery did not exist by local Jaw, or was |! and thus some proof be given that republics are 


come slaves. Do not gentlemen see at a glance 
that this difficulty is insuperable? Time will not 
permit me to elaborate these s tions. 

I hope, sir, the provisions of the bill now under 
and the amendments I have propo- 
favorable action of the House; 
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not always ungrateful. We owe it to ourselves, 
and to the private soldier who fights the battles of 
our country. Fame, the highest aspiration of che 
soldier, tells not the story of his darmg. It gathers 
its rich clusters around, and encircles the brow of 
the victorious General. Not so the private soldier. 
She has reserved no niche in her proud temple for 
him. His name is found upon the muster roll, and 
verhaps in the list of the wounded and the dead. 
Phe is thrown carelessly into the grave; the earth 
covers him; and not even a plain marble, sculptur- 
ed with his name, marks the resting place of the 
gallant dead. Pass this bill, and let the record of 
our proceedings be, at once the record of anation’s 
gratitude, and the soldier’s fame. 
NOTE, 

Since the foregoing remarks were made, the fol- 
lowing Resolutions passed by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania; in the House unanimously; and in 
the Senate, by a vote of 24 yeas to 3 nays, have 
been officially received. 

‘* Whereas, the existing war with Mexico may 
result in the acquisition of new territory to the 
Union: and whereas, measures are now pending 





in Congress having in view the appropriation of 
money, and the conferring authority upon the trea- 
ty-making power to this end: Therefore, 

** Resolved by the Senate, §c., That our Senators 
in Coneress be instructed, and our Representatives 
requested, to vote against any measure Ww hatever, 
by which territory will accrue to the Union, un- 
less as a part of the fundamental law upon which 
any compact or treaty for this purpose Is hased, 
slavery or involuntary servitude, except for crime, 
shall be forever prohibited. 

** Resolved, That the Governor be requested to 
forward a copy of the foregoing resolution to each 
of our Senators and Representatives in Congress.”’ 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 
SPEECH OF MR. R. W. ROBERTS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In rue Hovse or Representarives, 
February 4, 1847. 
In Committee of the Whole on the Civil Appro- 
priation Bill— 

Mr. ROBERTS said: 

Mr. Cuamman: It is not necessary that I should 
apologize for the few remarks I may offer to the 
cominittee. #he time has come, and I feel called 
upon to meet this question of slavery; a question 
of a more deep and abiding interest to the South, 
and to the whole nation, could not have been forced 
upon us, nora more unpropitious time selected; 
but, sir, the time has come when this question 
must be met. We are now to determine upon the 
wisdom and prudence of the fathers of the Re- 
public, and unpropitious as the time may be, and 
whatever circumstances may exist adverse to the 
agitation of so momentous a question, are consid- 
erations which are forced to yield to the reckless 
and maddened spirit which forces the subject upon | 
our immediate action. This goodly heritage of | 
ours, purchased by the blood and treasure of pa- | 
triotic sires, is committed to us to watch over, to 
guard and protect. As long as the mind and spirit 
of our forefathers are regarded, so long will the 
Constitution that binds these States, give protec- 
tion to the life, reputation, and property, of all and 
every one of its citizens. The East and the West, 
the North and the South, are alike bound, and owe | 
like allegiance to the Constitution, and claim and | 
are entitled to like equal protection. If the South 
were to demand from the Nérth that the domestic 
institutions of limited servitude should be abroga- 
ted; that the relative rights growing out of the 
relation of master and servant, or apprentice, were 
inimical to their views of right, and should therefore 
be abolished, she could commit no greater outrage | 
than is a to be perpetrated by the North | 
against herself. E 

But I will not, by comparison, which is often | 
so disastrous to the self-righteous and self-dele- | 
cated conscience-keeper, expose the inconsistency 
of those who rail at slavery, while they at the 
same time sustain another species of servitude, 
both by precept and example; my object is to 
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The Slavery Question—Mr. Roberts. 
meet, as well as [ may, the bold and’mischievous 
proposition under consideration. And what is 
this proposition? What is it intended to accom- 
plish? Does it look to the extension of the prin- 
ciples upon which the Federal Constitution is 
based? Does it rezard the compromise, the conces- 


sions, the mutual forbearance, which, like winged | 


angels of mercy, dissipated the gloom, and hushed 
the discord that threatened the councils of our 
fathers? 
rights; reiterate equality of privileges in and 
among all the States of the Confederacy? Or does 
it, on ie other hand, under the odious plea of the 
tyrant, **that might gives right,’’ snatch froma 


minority of the States a constitutional right? Does | 


it say toa minority of this Republic, ** ye are bone 
of our bone, and flesh of our flesh;”’ ye have State 
rights, and State privileges; ye are associated with 
us in the support and defence of the Government; 
but because we exceed you in numerical force, 
murmur not if we filch from you a small portion 
of your rights? Sir, the plain English of the 
proposition is this: territory has been or will be 
acquired by the force of arms; but that territory 
shall be a sealed book, forbidden ground to you, 
its soil you dare not touch; its sunny fields are 
forever barred against you. True, it has been 
acquired mainly by your valor; the blood of your 
kinsmen and your neighbors has consecrated it to 
American freedom, while we, the pious, the con- 


scientious, besieged the gates of Heaven with peti- | 


tions for your discomfiture; but it is now ours, and 
in our sickly, morbid philanthropy, we will rob 
you of what simple justice proclaims as your inde- 
feasible right! Was ever such iniquity honored 
with the name of philanthropy? Was ever foul 
wrong mantled with such hypocrisy? The soil 
you have won is free to all, to every one but your- 
selves. Thecanting Abolitionist, who secretly and 
stealthily, openly and fiendishly, overleaps the bar- 
riers of the Constitution, and tramples upon its sa- 
cred guarantees, in order to undermine your rights 
and obliterate your privileges, scatters fire-brands, 
arrows, and death among you, envelops your 
house in flames, and murders your wife and chil- 
dren before your eyes, to him this soii is free. It 
is a city of refuge where he may elude the avenger 
of blood. The free negro, free from servitude, but 
groaning under every other species of oppression, 
he is at liberty to enjoy the land. The manufac- 
turer, with his white service-men like himself, of 


the same complexion, same form and features, but | 


whom he has subjugated, whom he will oppress, 
filch, and rob, and when worn out and unfit for 
service, will turn upon the world unprovided for, 


uneared for,—he, too, may go up and possess the 


land! It is to be free to everybody, to every spe- 
cies of property, to every species of labor, except 
to our southern friends, who should be, or sna 
to be, satisfied with the glory of acquiring it. 

Mr. Chairman, in the earlier and purer days of 
the republic, such a proposition would not have 
been entertained; but it seems we are growing 
wiser than our fathers, inasmuch as this Congress 
undertakes to do what they could not, and would 
not attempt. Ifthe great and good men who fought 
and toiled side by side in the Revolution, whose 
hearts were knit more firmly than by hooks of 
steel, who labored for the same reward, and incur- 
red the same hazard; if they, after their triumph, 
when they met to form a bond of union, found it 


| necessary to enter into compromises, to give and 


take, to exercise a spirit of mutual concession, is it 
to be thought of, that we, at this day, when the 
peculiar difficulties which they wisely compromi- 
sed have grown and spread, and stuck their roots 
deep into the very vitals of community, can agitate 


| them and dispose of them in a safer, more equitable, 


and more satisfactory manner? Sir, the idea is pre- 


posterous, it is wickedlyabsurd. And yet the pro- | 


position is before us—stares us in the face in all its 
naked deformity; and we are told, too, that it must 


| be adopted by this House. Well, such may be the 


case! I know full well, that no fraud however 


foul, no injustice however glaring, can arrest the 


consummation of a wish when long entertained 
and gloated over by a majority. I did, indeed, 
hope better things from a party in this House. 
From another party from the North, I never dream- 
ed of any thing better. ‘That party, ever since the 
establishment of the Constitution, has resolutely 
and ceaselessly sought to overthrow southern inte- 


Does it assert the supremacy of State | 
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rests, and expurgate southern rights. But, (and I 

refer to it with mingled emotions of pain and grief,) 
_we have been betrayed by our friends, and are to 
| be robbed of our rights by those on whom we have 
| reposed our confidence and trust. 

The delusion under which we have labored, the 
false security that led us to implicit trust, has been 
| suddenly broken; the film that blinded our eves 
| has been dispelled; the honeyed words that secured 

our generous confidence have turned to gall and 
| wormwood. They have fed us with promises 
| sweet to the lips, but which have turned to bitter. 
“ness on the stomach. Their professions are like 
| the apples of Sodom, beautiful without, but filled 

with rottenness and corruption. It was theirs to 
practise the deception, it is our duty to assert our 
right. We claim nothing from their mercy; we 
ask no boon. Ifour rights are to be trampled upon; 
if the mandate has gone forth that is to bind ug 
in perpetual dependence, let it be proclaimed—let 
the deed be done. Cut us off from the benefits, 
privileges, and protection, which the Union was 
designed to secure in exact and equal proportions 
to all the States, and what is left worthy of our re- 
gard? ‘Think you the mere name is enough to 
secure our attachment? Think you that we will 
be deluded by the shadow when the reality is gone; 
that we will starve for the substance in blind devo- 
tion toa beautiful chimera of the fancy? If so, ye 
| have wrongly estimated our spirit. The South 
| loves the Union—not the name, but the thing. 
| For its preservation and perpetuity, in its original 
design and intent, she is willing to make all sacri- 
fice, to endure all privation. For this, and this 
alone, she venerates it. And of this fact let the 
world know, that the South will be the last to vio- 
late the spirit of the Union. As long as the sacred 
compact is regarded, she will be first to sustain, 
and last to desert it. 

It is not my purpose to go into a constitutional 
argument. This has already been done. The 
position assumed by the South has been triumph- 
antly maintained by reason and sound sense. But 
I beg leave very briefly to say to our northern 
friends, that, with all their horror of negro servi- 
tude, they have seemed to forget their own posi- 
tion. 

I would most respectfully inquire what consti- 
tutes the evils of slavery, or servitude, about which 

' we have heard so much? Is it the service, or is it 
the length of the service? Is it the thing itself, or 
is it the condition annexed? If the former, then 
they are guilty of the very wrong we are charged 
with; and their proposition is designed to correct 
abuses of which the North and the South, and the 
whole Union is guilty. Surely this is not their 

| meaning, else they would first begin at home, aud 
| after purging their own States of the evil, recom- 
| mend their good example to others. They would, 
| doubtless, before this, have abolished the domestic 

' service, and such a thing as master and bondman, 

guardian and ward, ceased to be among them. 
It is therefore fair to presume, that it is the du- 
ration of the service, and not service itself, to 
which they so strenuously object. They favor 
limited servitude, and defend it a grounds of 
expediency and public policy. They agree with 
us that servitude, in the abstract, is just and prop- 
er, but differ with us as to the length of time we 
may properly avail ourselves of such service. 
From motives of policy they favor it for a term 
of years, and in proof of their right to do so, 
would cite us any amount of authority coming 
from the source that employs such service, and 
would point us to the beneficial results that flow 
from it. Now, suppose a proposition was made 
| here to interfere with this domestic institution: to 
| say to those persons who approve of the wisdom 
| and the policy of the relation, that in certain terri- 
tory hereafter to be acquired, such institutions shall 
not exist; that no service or obedience shall be re- 
| eognised; that the minor, as he is called, shall be 

| free to act as he lists, and subject to no control but 
| the law that binds those who may have attained 
| their majority; that the youth who desires to ob- 
| tain a knowledge of a trade or business shall owe 
| his master no servitude, but shall be permitted, 
| and it may be lawful for him at any tinte to leave 
| that master’s employ,—what would be the result? 
| Ah, then their ox would be gored, and the case 
| would be widely different, and we should have any 

‘ quantity of argument to show the evil of such 4 
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roposition. The public good, and the interest of | dote; but as I am not well versed in such narra- 


the master and the bondman would be eloquently 
get forth and ably commentated upon. We would 
pear doleful predictions of the evils that must fol- 


jow any such a procedyre. Pictures, frightful | recovering somewhat, and being regarded as con- 


pictures, of anarchy, discord, and insubordination, 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


would be drawn before us, and we would be im- | 
lored to stay the hand of destruction. Now, Mr. | 
Chairman, it is a poor rule that won’t work both | 


ways, and he ig an unreasonable man that denies 
others the benefit of his own example. 
we ask is simply to be let alone, as they deem it a 


And all | having hid’sixteen, and stuck his fork in the remain- 


right they have to be let alone, in their domestic | 


affairs. 


Ours is a domestic institution, created for | 


our use and benefit, and regulated as it best suits | 


our situation and condition. If we differ with them 
inthe governmentand time of servitude, it is doubt- 
less for the reason of expediency and policy which 
they claim as their right in sustaining their peculiar 
yegulations. We don’t differ about the thing at 


all; for we both acknowledge its utility and pro- || what we justly claim as our indefeasible rights, 

priety; we only differ as to the manner of carrying | they come to us with the remark, ‘* Now do be 

into effect the principle. They deem a limited ser- quiet; take it gently; don’t be alarmed; for what- 

vitude better adopted to their purpose: we regard | ever we rob you of, whatever we fileh from you, 

an unlimited servitude as most proper and bene- || is for the good of the whole dear people—master, 
Now, is it asking too much to extend to us || servant, and all !”’ 


ficial. 
the same scope of judgment they claim for them- 
selves? If servitude is wrong at all, it must be 
wrong in all its parts. There can be no division 
of a principle wrong in’ itself. The tenure can 


} 
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fered, and plundered, I am not sure but that they 
may realize some experience in the elevations which 
seem so constantly to trouble the visions of some 
gentlemen. 

Gentlemen on the other side of this question say 
they are opposed to extending the area of slavery: 
that they will not extend the institution over terri- 
tory where slavery does not now exist; and there- 
fore it must be excluded from any territory acquired 

| from Mexico. In making this declaration, they 
pay but a sorry compliment to the general intelli- 
gence of the people. Sir, slavery does exist in 
Mexico; not in name, not in a well-regulated sys- 
tem: but, sir, it exists in the most abject, miserable 
system upon earth; and in confirmation of which I 
will ask to publish in my speech a correctly-trans- 
lated extract from their peon laws. I would have 
it read, but I find my time nearly exhausted, and 
must proceed. 

Here are these peon laws of Mexico: 

** This peonic institution is slavery in fact, with- 
out the cost to the owner of the original investment 
incidental to the possession of negro property; with 
the further advantage that the employer of the 
peon, or, what is the same thing, his owner, is not 
subjected to the payment of taxes, nor to the loss 
which a negro slaveholder incurs when his slave 
dies. It is altogether a better institution for the 
owner of the peon in the republic of Mexico than 

negro slavery is for the owner of negroes in the 


tions, and as my time is short, I willomitit. [Sev- 
eral voices: “ Go on; tell it.”"] Well, sir, as the 
story goes, a gentleman was taken sick; and afler 


valescent, he desired his wife to prepare him some 
light diet, and recommended her to make him some 
apple dumplings; she did so, and set before him seven- 
teen specimens of that light kind of diet. The sick 
man proceeded to store away the repast, and after 


ing one—the last of the dumplings—his little child 
(who had, like all children, gathered round when 
his parents are eating) burst out weeping; the 
mother, who stood by—kind, good soul—gently 
led the child away, remarking, ** Don’t ery, dear— 
what daddy eats is for the good of the whole family.” 
So, sir, with the gentlemen from New York in | 
their exhibitions of impartial legislation; after 
having trampled upon our rights, robbed us of 


Now, sir, | am somewhat doubtful whether the 
gentlemen from New York (Messrs. Kine and 
|, Grover] are faithfully representing the sentiments 
| of the white laboring population of their districts; 


work no change in the principle: and as they ac- || and, as proof this opinion, I will send to the Clerk’s 
knowledge the principle, and prove its soundness |, desk to be read the resolution adopted by the citi- 
by embracing it, and ask that they may be permit- || zens of Monroe county, in the State of New York. 


United States. 
‘To this we may add that the privilege which 


ted to regulate it according to their notions of pro- || The Clerk will please read it: 


priety, and as we only ask the same privilege, hav- || “Tne susT Grounp.—Ata recent meeting of the Demo- 


ing agreed upon the principle, is it not strange that 


an effort is made to deprive us of what by their own | 


showing is clearly our right? 

I will now pay my respects to the gentlemen 
from New York, [ Messrs. Grover and Kine. } 
will play double to two, and take them both at once, 


as they have in their speeches uttered the same 
sentiments. 


North would feel themselves degraded by laboring 


. ‘ : . . . erewi owever well intended; yet we fe at sections 
ina State where slavery is recognised. This, sir, || therewith, h er well intended; yet we fear that sectional 
isa direct attack upon the character of many of | 


my constituents; for although they may not know 
the fact, it is nevertheless true, that many white 
people in my district do labor, and are not on that 
account a whit the less respectable. I have repre- 


sented them for years, and I can truly declare, that | ing at all hazards au honorable peace from our foe ; and all 
amore honest and worthy class of men nowhere || causes or subjects, either in council, or field, that tend to 
exists; and in point of intelligence, would compare | 


advantageously with the gentlemen themselves. 
Prior to my election to this body, it was my honor 
and privilege for many years to hold a seat in our 
State Legislature. I was elected from time to time 
by slaveholders’ votes, as well as by the suffrage 
of those who did not own slaves. I sat by the 
side and counselled with gentlemen who were ac- 
customed to labor; and instead of considering it 
degrading to thus associate with, and enjoy the 
friendship and counsel of working men, I esteemed 
it not only a privilege, butan honor. In my State 
there is no distinction made between slaveholders 
and non-slaveholders; both enjoy equal privileges, 
and are equally and alike eligible to the highest 
offices of honor and trust, and which is conferred 
upon them without distinction. 

Icame here charged with the trust confided to 
me by the people of my State. My duty to them 
and obligation faithfully to represent their wishes, 
will not permit me to sit quietly by when an at- 
tempt is made to prejudice them. I have lived 
among those whom I represent, and I believe, 
without any vanity, that I am as well qualified to 
represent their wishes and interests as it is possi- 
‘ble for the gentlemen from New York to be, who 
know nothing about their sentiments, and who 
have not been invited as yet to become their guar- 
dians; and until the South solicits their aid, I trust 
they will be content to represent the good people 
of New York. (I mean no disrespect to any gen- 
tleman.) . 

The gentlemen say they are legislating for the 
whole of the people, for all the dear people in the 
republic. Now, sir, permit me to say, that in my 
opinion, the gentlemen are only offering a bid for 
the Abolition vote, as a set-off against the Federal- 
ists of Massachusetts. The gentlemen say they 
are legislating for all the dear people—for the good 
of the whole. This, sir, reminds me of an anec- 


an) 


They alleged that free laborers of the | 


the peon has to free himself by paying the debt due 
his master, is deceptive; it can only be exercised 
when the master consents to it. A slave can about 
as easily buy his freedom. The eighth article is, 
and always was, a nullity. The high state of en- 
lightenment among the peons is a beautiful com- 
mentary upon the second article requiring the 
master to educate the children of his servants.”’ 


|| crats of Monroe county, in the State ef New York, an 
|, attempt was made to pass a resolution in favor of Preston 
|| King’s project in regard to the prohibition of slavery in new 
|| territories. This resolution was promptly voted down, and 

|| the following adopted in its stead: 
* « Resolved, That, though we may fully concur in the sen- 
|{ timentand principle contained in what is called the ‘ Wilmot 
| Proviso,’ embraced in the bill lately introduced into Con- “Arr. 1. The masters are responsible for the conduct of 
| gress, we cannot regard it but as calculated to embarrass, if their servants, and for the same reason, the law gives them, 
it do not wholly defeat the main objects of the bill; and it || Over those servants, the authority of fathers over their sons, 
is difficult to perceive that it has any legitimate connexion || that they may particularly correct and chastise them. The 
> same authority is given over the family of the servant that 

lives with the master. 

“Arr. 2. In consequence of the foregoing provision, the 
master should provide for the education of the children of 
the servants dependant upon them. e 

“Arr. 3, Should the faults of the servant be many or'ag- 

| gravated, whether because he frequently fails in his service, 
| or whether for want of respect to the master, he shall be 

chastised by the justice (alealde) with six months in irons, 
| ifa man, or with the (la cevena) clog, if a woman, in the 

house of the master ; the latter having the power to diminish 
| this penalty at his pleasure. If the servant should be guilty 
| of overt acts against the master, he shall be punished in 





| and other jealousies may ascribe to its introduction and sup- 
|| port other objects than a hearty and honest support of the 
|; war. We hold that in time of war there should be but one 
heart, one pulse, and one voice—a nation of patriots—sym 
|) pathizing with and cheering our armies on to victory; but 
| One sectional and geographical line—that which divides us 
| from our common enemy ; but one policy—that of conquer- 





| lessen these paramount objects, should be studiously avoid- 
ed. It prematurely raises a question, purely of a domestic 
| character, as to the conquests of war or conditions of peace, vert. tu 
ere we have obtained the one or sued for the other; and || conformity to the existing laws. 5 
| should it not be viewed by other nations as an indication | | “Arr. 4. He who being once convicted, according to the 
| that our war with Mexico is designed as one of conquest || foregoing articles, shall repeat the same offence, shall be 
| and aggrandizement, instead of redressing a great national | Criminally prosecuted and condemned to serve one year on 
indignity and accumulated wrongs, it presents the novel | the public works, in irons; and if a woman shall be so con- 
| spectacle of deliberating upon the anticipated ‘spoils of oa she shall be condemned to one year of seclusion with 
victory,’ in advance of providing the necessary means and re clog. 
abies the necessary arrangements for its i aeons. ban Art. 5. In no ease shall the master lose the debt of the 
‘ Our quarrel being just,’ let our motto be, union and action, || 8¢rvant; and the term of punishment being concluded, the 
| until an honorable peace be either agreed upon or conquered || servant shall return to the service of his master, if he can do 
| from our common enemy.’ ” it; but if he enters the service of another, this other shall 


; : yay the debt. 

(Here, at the reading of the resolution, Mr. Gro- Aen 6. he terubieh prohibits trading with servants, 
ver became very restive, and desired permission || and the penalties which those laws establish as to those who 
to explain, which Mr. Roserrs would cheerfully 


' contracted them, are declared to be in foree. 

: cp ioes 3 : “Arr. 7. The master who abuses the power given him by 

grant, were it not that his time herp short; but he law shall be tried and punished in conformity to law, ac- 
desired the gentleman to take his seat, assuring || cording to the abuse he may commit; but in no case, not 

| him that, if he remained quiet and rested easy, he || even in ne ot ie application of s fae in favor of the ag- 

y inis i i i it |! grieved, shall the master lose the debt. 

would administer it to him easier than ever it had || 8 chav. & Papasents chet 60 tunhe th Gtbiaeaa i 
been done to him before. J i || the servants ask them, at the current prices. For ents, 
The gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Pertir,] who |, and on plantations, where there are no stores,and the goods 

| is, I am sorry to perceive, not now in his seat, had | a prone ~~ ee wee aaa oe wi co 

extra costs. , t 

much to say a few days ago about the threats of || higher charges than the foregoing regulation oss shail 
the South to dissolve the Union. Now, sir, I may | he charges 








be fined equivalent to triple the excess which 
be mistaken, but I have yet to know that any gen- || upon the servant. 


tleman from the South ever, upon any occasion, | _“Art.9. As the master cannot turn away the servant with- 


: ++ gin if ip |, Out just cause, either can the servant I 

made any such declaration, I repeat it, si, ii || OMtsSH! cause, a0 neler can the servant leare the service 
is so, 1 have never heard it. He cautioned the || shall do so, shall be positively returned to the service of his 
South against any attempt to dissolve the Union, | master, chastised by the justice in the house of the master, 


as though such sentiment was entertained by any || With two months in irons, or with the clog if a woman.” 
one, and read us a lecture prominent in its cautions || Suppose, sir, I were to offer an amendment to 
to us of Haman’s gallows. What he may have |, exclude from territory hereafter to be acquired, the 
done to entitle him to that elevation I know not. 1 | free labor of the North; or suppose I were to sug- 
resume, however, he has done nothing to merit it; || gest that such and such persons of such and such 
ut be that as it may, I am quite sure that no gen- || occupations should be prohibited from going upon 
tleman from the South has any such elevated no- || the territory, or that the citizens of Pennsylvania 
tions, and lays no claims whatever to any such || might inhabit it, but that New York, Massachu- 
conspicuous distinction. But this much I will say, || setts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Indiana, and 
that if the gentlemen who advocate this nefarious, || other free States, should not: what would be the 
unjust, illegal, Wilmot proviso, and then go South || verdict of the gentlemen from these States? Why, 
among those whom they have thus defrauded, pil- '! sir, they would characterize it, and justly too, as 


a 
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eminently unjust and oppressive, and promptly | 


voteitdown. And are we to tell a Butler, a Quit- 
man, a Davis, a Yell, a Price, a Pillow, and a host 
of other southern gentlemen, officers and soldiers, 
who have bravely volunteered, and shed their 
blood and dissipated their treasure, who represent 
millions of slaveholders, that, after the territory 
that may be acquired has been purchased at so 
fearful a cost, they, nor their wives, nor their 
children, nor their friends, nor relatives, shall not 
go upon the territory to possess it, people it, and 
cultivate it, and build upon it for themselves and 
their children? No, sir; they will tell us, and I 
tell you, the South will have her rights, come what 
may. What she is entitled to by the Constitution 
and by the compromise she will never yield; and 
that country, if acquired, we will have the liberty 
to inhabit it 1f we choose, on equal conditions, and 
in the exercise of equal privileges of citizens from 
any other section of the Union. More than this 
we do not ask; less, we would be less than men 
to submit to. 

{Here the hammer fell. Mr. Roserts gave no- 
tice that his remarks on the war would appear dn 
a printed speech. | 

Whether the war we are now engaged in is to 
result to the injury of the South, I know not; nor 
will l now stop to inquire how the agitation of the 
slave question will operate. These are two dis- 
tinct questions, and should be settled each upon its 
own merits. Lam for settling the war first, and 
afterwards determining the other question. I be- 
lieve we are engaged in a most righteous war. 
Justice, and honesty, and honor, and truth, are on 
our side; and we should, without hesitation, vote 
all the men and all the money necessary to bring 
the hostilities to an honorable and successful ter- 
mination. It is all idle to talk about who com- 
menced the war; and I think some gentlemen will 
find that an effort to render it odious will recoil 
most fearfully upon their own heads. Properly 
speaking, neither the President nor yet Congress 
commenced the war. Some of the gentlemen who 
have labored so hard to show that it was Mr, 
Polk’s war, paid but a poor compliment to the 
intelligence of their constituents. Why, sir, this 


war question was settled more than two years | 


azo; and, if the leaders of the Federal party are 
entitled to belief, the people themselves decreed 
the war. The Federalists told the people in 1844 
that if Mr. Polk was elected, ‘Texas would be an- 
nexed, and, if Texas were annexed, war must en- 
sue; and yet, with all this information, Mr. Polk 
was elected. Now, how will the Federalists es- 
cape? Will they say that, having so often de- 
ceived the people with false predictions, they 
could not gain credence? Surely they will not 
endorse such acharge against their own want of 
veracity and respectability; and if they will not, 
then they must admit with me, that inasmuch as 
the people elected a gentleman who, they were 
told, would bring about a war, they must, of ne- 
cessity, have approved it in advance. The truth 


is, the war, instead of being odious with the peo- | 


ple, is just the reverse. There may be a few men 
on ** Change’? who are in the habit of ** counting 
the cost;’’ but they are mighty few, I tell you; and 
they are men, too, whose patriotism rises and falls 
with the prices of tape and calico, or their attor- 
neys who, for ** a consideration,’? whether in the 
shape of a simple fee, or a fee in trust, stand 
bought and bound to preach ruin or treason, as the 
commodity may be best liked. The men who op- 
posed the last war found it an up-hill business, 
and most of them have been going down hill ever 
since; and the few who have managed to keep 
steady, have had to rely upon gifis and annuities. 
The majority of them sank so low in the scale of 


citizenship, that no republican dog in the land | 


would disgrace himself or his master by barking 
atthem. What the fate of the present veneration 
of traitors will be, needs no prophetic power to de- 
termine. 

Believing the war to be just—to have been com- 
menced only when longer forbearance would have 
been a crime; and believing that it should be 
vigorously prosecuted until full and ample sat's- 
faction is obtained and full indemnity offered—I 
shall continue to vote, as I have heretofore done, 
for every measure which is, in my judgment, cal- 
culated to conquer an honorable and permanent 
peace. 
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THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 
SPEECH OF MR. F. W. BOWDON, 
OF ALABAMA, 

In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
January 26, 1847. 


The Bi!l to establish the Territorial Government of 
Oregon being under consideration— 


Mr. BOWDON said: 


Mr. Speaker: Lam aware of the influence which | 
the feelings exercise over the judgment, and there- | 


DS 


fore fear that all efforts to arrest the course of a 
majority of this House will prove uhavailing. But 


impending defeat does not always enjoin silence, | 


or justify a tame submission to the exactions of 
power. A blow has been aimed at the rights and 
honor of the South, which it is the duty of her rep- 
resentatives to expose and resist. We are now 
engaged in a foreign war; our armies are in the 
field; and, instead of devising the ways and means 
of replenishing an exhausted treasury, we are en- 


5 
j 
| 
| 
i! 
j 


| finds nothing to commend. 
| have the power, and we will use it.” The South 


| garded by the same majority which ma 





n. 26, 


mands, Wit may amuse; denunciation may ex. 
cite; but argument alone is worthy of a great sub. 
ject, involving the proper construction of the Con. 
stitution, and seriously affecting the interests of a 
large portion of this Confederacy. The spirit 
which led to the Missouri compromise has de. 
parted. In that measure of concession to the 
peace and harmony of the Union, the North now 
The motto is, * We 


is thus driven to take her position behind the jn. 
trenchments of the Constitution, which I trust ma 
prove a stronger barrier to the spirit of encroach. 
ment, than any compromise which may be disre- 
cS it. 

Let us now examine the obnoxious feature of 
the Oregon bill, and ascertain how far it accords 
with the principles of the Constitution, and the 
just rights of the people. 

The 12th section provides— 

“That the inhabitants of said territory shall be entitled to 
enjoy all and singular the rights, privileges, and advantages 
granted and secured to the people of the territory of the 

|, United States northwest of the river Ohio, by the articles of 


caged in a heated discussion of the question of || compact contained in the ordinance for the government of 


slavery, which seems strangely to link itself, at 
this time, with almost every subject of legislation. 
Discord reigns where union and harmony should 
prevail, 

of things? 


Who are responsible for it?) These 


emphatic questions have been asked by the patri- | 


otic throuchout the land, and deserve a candid 
reply. 


responsibility lies not at the door of the South. 


Near the close of the last session of Congress, | 


whilst the shouts which followed the glorious vic- 
tories on the Rio Grande were yet ringing in the 
ears of the nation, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr Witmor] offered a proviso to the two 
million loan bill, prohibiting the extension of sla- 


very to any territory which might be acquired | 


from Mexico, The majority here sustained him. 
At the beginning of this session it was hoped that 
better counsels would prevail; but we were doomed 
to sad disappointment. 1 
tleman from New York [Mr. Preston Kine] 
offered a bill imbodying the principle of the Wil- 


mot proviso, and proposing to enact a solemn law | 


in reference to the government of territory which 
we have not, and never may acquire. 
The second section of this extraordinary bill en- 


acts: ** Thatin any territory which may be secured | 
‘to the United States from Mexicoy slavery and in- | 


‘ voluntary servitude shall forever be prohibited.”’ 
The principle here set forth has been sustained by 
speeches of various gentlemen from the North. 
They denounce slavery as a horrible evil—a dark 


‘ spot on the national escutcheon—and proclaim it to | 


be the right and duty of the Federal Government 
to prevent its further diffusion. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Oregon bill is brought forward, 
containing a provision prohibiting forever the in- 
troduction of slavery into that Territory. 


South Carolina [Mr. Burr] offered an amendment, 
adding to that provision the following words: 


* Inasmuch as the whole of that Territory [* Oregon’) lies 


north of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes north latitude, 
known as the line of the Missouri compromise.” 

This amendment was rejected, the North alleging 
that the Missouri compromise only embraced 


territory east of the Rocky Mountains, and that | 


they are unwilling to extend that line of compro- 
mise to the Pacific. In all the haughtiness of con- 
scious power, our opponents appeal from the spirit 
of the Missouri compromise to the alleged princi- 
ples of the Constitution, and boldly announce their 


What has produced this deplorable state || 


ry ‘wv . . | 
The record of our proceedings furnishes | 
the answer, and proclaims, in a fearful voice, that | 


At an early day, a gen- | 


le In a} 
spirit of patriotic concession, a gentleman from | 


|| said territory, on the thirteenth day of July, seventeen hun- 
dred and eigity-seven ; and shall be subject to all the condi. 
tions, and restrictions, and prohibitions, in said articles of 
compact imposed upon the people of said territory.” 

What ‘conditions, restrictions, and prohibitions,” 
are imposed by the articles of compact, contained 
in the ordinance of 1787? The following extracts 
therefrom imbody the principle which we are 
about to incorporate in the Oregon bill, and make 
** unalterable,’ to wit: 

“Tt is hereby ordained and declared that the following 
articles shall be considered as articles of compact between 
the original Statesand the people and States in the said ter- 

| ritory, [northwest of the Ohio river,) and forever remain 
|| unalterable, unless by common consent, to wit :”” 
“ Arr. 6. There shall be neither slavery nor involnntary 
servitude in said territory, otherwise than in the punishment 
| of crimes whereof the party shall have been duly convict- 
ed.”’ 
|| Such is the anti-slavery feature of this bill, sus- 
| tained by the majority under the pretext of consti- 
| tutional power, without reference to the principle 
of concession. The adaptation of the soil and cli- 
‘| mate of Oregon to slave labor, and the precedent 
|| furnished by the Missouri compromise, can now 
'| have no influence upon our course. We are forced 
|| to vote upon an isolated proposition, involving the 
| power of the Federal Government over the subject 
| of slavery. We are now about to establish a pre- 
cedent to embarrass us hereafter, and aid our op- 
onents in their wild crusade against southern 
| Institutions, carried on under the mask of philan- 
|| thropy, but really instigated by the double forces 
of agrarianism and a Just of dominion. If the ob- 
ject be not to commit the Government on the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction, why was the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Burt} 
rejected by a geographical vote? Why has slavery 
been denounced as a dark current, rolling over the 
continent and withering everything sacred in its 
| march? Why has the doctrine been boldly an- 
nounced that the Californias and New Mexico 
| must be added to the Union, with a perpetual pro- 
| hibition as to slavery, to surround the South with 
‘a cordon of free States?”’ If I am not deluded in 
|| the signs of the times, the future action of this 
Government will give to these questions an em- 
phatic and fearful response. , 
_ Tam aware, sir, that gentlemen will vote for this 
bill who neither desire nor anticipate any evil re- 
sults. But it must be recollected that the silent 
motives and collateral considerations, which influ- 
' ence the action of members, will soon be forgotten; 
| whilst the law we are about to enact will remain 


i 


} 





i 


| forever on the statute book, to mect us like an ap- 


fixed determination to exert the whole force of the | parition in every future trial of strength. Prece- 


Government to prevent the further diffusion of 
slavery. From this statement of facts, vouched 
by the journal of our proceedings, who has drag- 
ged into this Hall the vexed question of slavery? 
Who are the authors of the ill-starred agitation, 
which has so much disturbed our deliberations? 
In every stage of the history of this proceeding, 
the North has tendered the issue, whilst the South 
has reluctantly occupied the position of a defend- 
ant. ‘Let this important fact be announced here, 
and proclaimed throughout the Union. 

I shall now proceed, Mr. Speaker, to discuss the 
question at issue, in that spirit of calmness which 


its overwhelmning importance so imperiously de- 


dent has already, to some extent, superseded the 
| Constitution, and I am unwilling further to dis- 
figure our legislation by adding to the number of 
“past errors. Even in this debate the action of the 

old Congress, under the Articles of Confederation, 


| has been unblushingly appealed to, in support of 


| the monstrous heresies which mark the degen- 
_eracy of the times. 








| In opposition to thé sentiments thus promul- 
_ gated, I assume, and will endeavor to maintain, by 
| reason and authority, the following positions: 


Ist. That new States should be admitted into 


‘slavery therein; and to require ‘its abolition, as 4 


.*® 


this Union, without reference to the existence of 
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condition precedent to such admission, would be a | 
palpable usurpation, 
94, That to accomplish in advance the same end, 
by preventing slaveholders from removing to the 
Territories with their property, is in derogation of 
the equal rights secured to citizens of this republic, 
and contrary to the true intent, meaning, and spirit, 
of the Constitution. 
The first proposition is susceptible of an easy | 
demonstration; and the second, if less palpable, is | 
equally true, and follows as a corollary from the 
rst. 
‘ In the investigation of these propositions, I ut- 
wrly discard the idea thrown out in this debate, | 
that the Federal Government possesses any origi- 
nal and undelegated powers. The Union is a con- | 
federation of States, in contradistinction to an asso- 
ciation of individuals. Its powers are carved out 


rants of the Constitution. In the convention | 
which framed that instrument, the States were | 
severally represented; they voted on all its pro- 


| 


The Slavery Question—Mr. Bowdon. 
clearly within the rule of construction for which | 
contend, as illustrated in the acquisition of Florida, 
and the Louisiana Territory by treaty, and the an- | 
nexation of Texas by a joint resolution of the two 
Houses of Congress. But when territory is thus 


| acquired, the power of Congress over it, as [ will 


hereafter show, is prescribed and limited by the | 
Constitution, and is not the result of inherent sov- 


ereignty. The Constitution was designed to oper- | 


|| operation of the fundamental law. 
|| was never designed by the founders of the Gov- 


of the States, and limited by the extent of the || ernment; it finds no sanction in the terms of the 


ate upon the whole Union, whatever might be its 
future dimensions; otherwise the rights and equal- 
ity of the old States would be guarantied by a 
fixed rule, whilst Congress might dwarf or en- 
large the power of the new States at pleasure, 
thereby substituting the dangerous and varying 
discretion of a majority, for the fixed and uniform 
Such a result 


| Constitution; and is at war with the expressed 


visions as States; and it was finally ratified by the | 


people of the States, acting in separate and sover- 
eign capacities. 

‘But it is not a little remarkable, that those who | 
caim for the Government jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject of slavery, have ever been disposed to reverse | 
this reasoning, and thereby magnify the central | 

ower at the expense of the States. In this spirit, | 
Mr. Cushman, of Massachusetts, in a speech on 


ing language, which I commend to the special con- | 
sideration of those who “follow in his footsteps:”” 
“The safety of our republic, the integrity of the Union, 

the quietude and harmony of the people, imperiously demand | 
that the proud aspiring States should be taught to know their 
distance, to lower their lofty crests, to revolve in their hum- 
ble orbs around the National Government, the sun of the 
system, and lose their dazzling radiance in the superior 
splendor of his beanrs.’? 


This high-toned federalism is broad enough to | 
afford the restrictionists a shelter, and ‘‘to this com- 


plexion must they come”’ to accomplish their de- |, 


signs. | 

The relation of the States and General Govern- | 
ment must be reversed; history must be forgotten; 
the recorded opinions of the fathers and builders 
of our system must be obliterated, to give currency 
tothe new edition of this exploded heresy. Mr. 
Madison, in commending the Constitution to pub- 
lic favor, thus speaks of its provisions: 

“The plan of the convention declares that the power of 
Congress, Or, in Other words, of the National Legislature, | 
shall extend to certain enumerated cases. This specifica- | 
ton of particulars evidently excludes all pretension to agen- | 
eral legislative authority, because an affirmative grant of 
special powers would be absurd, as well as useless, if a gen- | 
eral authority was intended.’”’—Federalist, No. 83. 


Such, Mr. Speaker, was the opinion of a states- | 


man justly styled “the Father of the Constitu- 
tion;”’ and such was the construction adopted and 
adhered to by the Republicans of the old school. | 
Itis also a familiar portion of our political history, | 
that the Federalists attempted to attain, by con- | 
struction, what the convention had refused to grant | 
interms. This effort led to an amendment decla- | 
ring that ** the powers not delegated to the United | 
‘ States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the | 
‘States, are reserved tothe States respeetively or to the | 
‘people.”’ If these views be correct, we must re- | 
sort to the Constitution to ascertain the extent of | 
the powers of Congress, never forgetting that we 
are limited by the scope of specific grants, and such | 


incidental and implied powers as may be ‘neces- |, 


sary and proper’’ to carry the express grants into | 
complete effect. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. How does the gentleman 
reconcile his views of the Constitution with our 
right to acquire foreign territory ? 

Mr. BOWDON (resuming.) The right to ac- 
quire foreign territory has been acquiesced in, and | 
I think properly, byevery department of the Gov- 
eroment—executive, legislative, and judicial. 


| by it, as well as the words employed. 


intention of the convention which framed it. 

To construe properly any grant of power, it is | 
important to regard the circumstances under which 
it was made, and the object intended to be effected 
The arti- 
cles of Confederation contained no general pro- 
vision for the admission of new States. The article 


on that subject was specific in its character: 


“ArrIcLe XI. Canada acceding to this Confederation, and | 
joiningin the measures of the United States, shall be admit- 


| ted into, and entitled to all the advantages of, this Union ; 


. : . . | br her colony shall be admitted into the same, unless 
the “ Missouri question,” in 1820, held the follow- || but ny other colony shall ted inte 1, unles 


such admission be agreed to by nine States.” 


In contrasting the powers of Congress under 
the articles of Confederation and the new Constitu- 


tion, Mr. Madison says: 


«Canada was to be admitted of right, on her joining in | 


| the measures of the United States; and the other colonies, | 


by which were evidently meant the other Brilish colonies, 
at the discretion of nine States. The eventual establish- 
ment of new States seems to have been overlooked by the 
compilers of that instrument. 
venience of this omission, and the assumption of power 
into which Congress has been led by it. With great pro- 
priety, therefore, has the new system supplied the defect.’ — 
Fed. No. 43. 


How is this defect supplied? The third section | 


Under what restrictions? ‘* But,’’ continues the 
section, ** no new State shall be formed or erect- | 
‘ed within the jurisdiction of any other State; nor | 
‘any State be formed by the junction of two or | 


| more States, or parts of States, without the con- | 


‘sent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, | 
‘as well as of the Congress.’’ The fourth section 


| of the same article imposes an additional restric- 


| 
} 


| 





|| of whieh they might be formed. (Madison 
I | 1240 and 1458.) This view derives great force | 


tion, by requiring the ‘* United States to guaranty | 
‘to every State in this Union a republican form of | 
‘government.’’ Here is a general authority, by 
the express tefms of the Constitution, to admit | 
new States, subject to three specified limitations, | 
neither of which touches the question of slavery. 
Can a fourth limitation on this general authority 
be added by the Federal Legislature, exercising 
delegated and not inherent powers? And here, | 
both in regard to the general grant and its limita- 
tions, I invoke the aid of the sound and acknow- 
ledged rule of construction, “ that as exception 
‘ strengthens the force of a Jaw in cases not ex- 


‘ cepted, so enumeration weakens it in cases not || 


‘ enumerated.” 

The authority to admit new States is not limited, | 
as some suppose, to eins, lying within the 
original limits of the Union. 
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itants of that ‘ most magnificent dwelling-place of 
= 


We have seen the incon- ,, 


of the fourth article of the Constitution provides || 
| that ‘*new States may be admitted into this Union.” 


| Out taxation. 


man.”’ 

If, then, the framers of the Constitution antici- 
pated the admission of new States, without limita- 
lion as to the territory out of which they were to 
be formed, and desired the restriction of slavery 
within its original limits, why was the power con- 
ferred in the one instance, and withheld in the 
other? There is an express authority to admit 
new States. Is there any such authority to con- 
fine slavery within any given parallels of latitude 
and longitude? Is the desired restriction “necessary 
and proper’’ to carry into effect any enumerated 
power? Every candid mind must give to these 
questions a negative answer. Would such a vast 
power as that now claimed, have been left to mere 
implication? A brief review of the past history 
of the country rids the matter of all doubt. At 
the date of the Declaration of Independence, sla- 
very was tolerated in all the colonies, and contin- 
ued to exist in most of the States when the Consti- 
tution was formed. Many of its framers were 
slaveholders, and exercised in the convention no 
unimportant influence. They never would, have 
consented to any plan of union, drawing a distince 
tion invidious and degrading to the southern States. 
The Constitution confers on the Government no 
power to abolish or restrict domestic slavery, 
whilst it imposes on the States no prohibition to 
its establishment. That institution was regarded 
as local in its character, to be established and reg- 
ulated alone by the municipal law. This question 
was raised in the convention, thoroughly discuss- 
ed, and fully settled. Jurisdiction was conferred 
on Congress, in express terms, over the subject of 
the foreign slave trade after the year 1808; but no 
power was given to prevent the diffusion of domes- 
tic slavery. And here the maxim applies in full 
force, expressio unius, exclusio alterius. A power 
was given, however, to extend the limits of our 
Union, and, from this, we may well infer a con- 
templated expansion of all its institutions. 

. But we_hear much of the compromises of the 
Constitution, and an unwillingness to extend 
them. No extension is asked or desired. What 
are these compromises? They have no reference 


|| to emancipation or the diffusion of domestic slave- 


ry; but look alone to taxation and representation. 
These were the questions which perplexed the con- 
vention The northern delegates, with Jolin Adams 
at their head, argued that slaves were property, and 
should therefore be taxed and not represented; 
whilst the South contended for representation with- 
A compromise was finally effected, 
by which slaves were properly regarded as parta- 
king of the mixed character of persons and of prop- 
erty. In unison with these views, the third section 
of the first article of the Constitution provides: that 
‘* representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
‘tioned among the several States which may be 


| ‘included within the Union, according to their re- 


he language of the || 


grant does not require such a construction, and the {| 


history of the convention forbids it. The article 
in question, as originally reported, authorized new 
States to be established ‘‘ within the limits of the 
(then) United Stdtes.’? These words of limitation | 
were stricken out, leaving.a general power to ad- 
mit new States, without regard to the territory out 
Papers, 


not only concede thia right, without regard to pre- || from other circumstances. Our Union was origi- | 


cedent, but will use it as a convincing argument | 
against the ** restriction doctrine.” In the case of | 
the American Insurance Company et al. v. Canter, 
(1 Peters, 511) the Supreme Court decided that | 
the United States Government, as incidental to the 
war and treaty-making power, ‘ the | 
right of acquiring ‘territory.”? This right is also | 
incidental tothe power of “‘ admitting new States | 
into the Union,”’ and in both instances, it comes 


nally bounded on the west by the Mississippi river, | 
and on the south by the 31st parallel of north lat- 


could not have been ignorant of the poprceamse of 
extending.our limits to the Gulf of Mexico, and 


the navigation of 
tribute alike to its prosperity and grandeur, and 
uniting in. one political brotherhood all the inhab- 


'| © spective numbers, which shall be determined by 


‘ adding to the whole number of free persons, tn- 
‘ cluding those bound to service for a term of years, 
‘and excluding Indians not taxed, weet of 
‘all other persons,’’ [meaning slaves] This pro- 
vision refers not alone to the States which are, 
but also to those which may be, included within 
the Union; and therefore is not local in its in- 
fluence nor temporary in its duration, Various 
other clauses of the Constitution directly sustain 
this idea; all harmonize and none conflict with 
it. If Congress can call upon a State to relin- 
quish the right to establish slavery as a condi- 


‘| tion of admission into the Union, all other State 


rights may be expunged in the same manner. It 


must be recollected, that many of the provisions 


of the Constitution were the result of concession 
and adjustment. All these, if the argument in re- 
gard to slavery be true, may be limited in their 
effects to old States, by requiring humiliating con- 
ditions to the admission of new ones. By compro- 
mise the large and small States are entitled to an 
equal representation in the Senate. Can any new 


|| State be deprived of this equal senatorial repre- 
itude. The far-seeing statesmen of the Revolution 
1 surdity. And yet the subject matter in dispute, 
over the great valley of the West; thus securing || and not the respective merits of the 
e mighty rivers which con- || stitutes the only 


sentation as a condition of admission? No one 
ever had the hardihood to contend for such an ab- 


ment, con- 
difference between the restriction 
now so warmly contended for, and that which finds 
not a single pa er 
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relation of master and slave is reserved; whilst the 
right to equal representation in the Senate is guar- 
antied by the Constitution. But no republican can 
contend that the reserved rights of the States, pertain- 
ing to their local affairs, are less sacred than Fed- 
eral rights, secured by the Constitution for Federal 
purposes. If any of these rights can be invaded, 
there is no security for the remainder, 

But the fallacy and absurdity of the restriction 
doctrine may be exposed by a variety of tests. 
The second section of the fourth article of the 
Constituuon declares, that ** the citizens of each 
* State shall be entitled to all previleges and immu- 
* nities of citizens in the several States.’’ Now, it 
is an acknowledged right of the citizens of the 
original States to establish slavery; and if the same 
privileve is wrested from the new States, their con- 
templated equality is destroyed. This clause, 
whilst it checks the Federal Government, imposes 
no restraint on the voluntary abolition of slaver 
by the States, but secures freedom of action to aaah 
in revard to its own municipal reculations. The 
Constitution contains various prohibitions upon 
“the powers of the States. I now ask the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Kine] if these prohibitions 
apply to the new States? 

Mr. KING. They apply to all the States. 

Mr. BOWDON. Then the guarantees of the 
Constitution must have a like operation. The 
benefit of the latter constitutes the consideration 
for submitting to the former. Butif Congress may 
require the surrender of a reserv ed right of a State 
as the condition of its admission, then the State 
may in turn contract for an exemption from the 
constitutional prohibitions. The rule of construc- 
tion and the force of the argument would be the 
same in bothcases. Thusa State might surrender 
the right to impose a direct tax on the personal pro- 
perty of its citizens, and in lieu thereof acquire the 
power to lay duties on imports; thereby frustrating 
the revenue laws of the General Government, and 
destroying the harmonious operations of our Fed 
eral system. A new State must be admitted into 
the Union under the fixed rules prescribed by the 
Constitution. Thatinstrument adjusts the balance 
of power between the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and that balance cannot be varied by 
legislative restrictions. Congress cannot amend 
the Constitution; that high power is lodged in 
other hands. 

But it is contended that Congress may or may 
not, at their discretion, admit new States, and 
therefore may admit on conditions. The premises 
are correct, but the conclusion ts fallacious. There 
1s a broad and well-defined distinction between 
nisfeasance and a failure to act. Congress may 
obstinately refuse to act, or may reject; but if a 
State is admitted at all, it must come into the Union 
in conformity with the Constitution. The power 
of Congress is ‘*to admit new States,’’ not prov- 
inces or dependencies. A State, ex vi termini, 
retains certain reserved rights, submits to certain 
vrohibitions, and is entitled to certain guarantees. 
Ihese rights, prohibitions, and guarantees, are 
fixed by the fundamental law, and cannot be varied 
without tts amendment. 

‘The Constitution invests Congress with power 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises. Congress may or may not, at their dis- 
cretion, exercise this power; yet it cannot therefore 
be exercised in a manner different from that pre- 
scribed. **.4ll duties, imposts, and excises must be 
uniform throughout the United States.”? So must 
every ** Slate” possess the powers, and be subject 


to the liabilities and disabilities, which that term, | 


in its constitutional meaning, imports; otherwise, 
it is not a ** State,”’ possessing a certain and fixed 
character and regular proportions, but is the mere 
creature of Congress, and may be either a giant or 
a dwarf, according to the prevailing whims of the 
moment; and, unlike other misshapen beings, we 
are told it can never outgrow its deformities. 

These views are conclusive against the power of 
Congress, by direct action, to encumber the re- 
served rights of a ‘* State’? (not the creature of 
Congress) with restrictions as the condition of its 
admission, 

But the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hamu] 
contends that, by a circuitous process, this result 
may be attained. With all becoming gravity, he 
announces the general proposition, that the people 


. . if 
The right of a State to establish or eontinue the || 
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of a territory, in their sovereign capacity, may enter 


| into compacts with the General Government that 


| the institutions of the South. 


will be binding upon them when admitted into the 
Union, and that such compacts are irrevocable 
ever afterwards. Prudently declining argument, 


the gentleman calls to his aid the power of prece- | 


dent, forgetting that the Constitution is the most 
potent of all precedents. 
can change the ‘fixed fact,’’ that the relations of 
these States towards each other and the Federal 
Government are determined and settled by the fun- 
damental law. But the precedents relied on by the 
gentleman are harmless to his opponents, and 
dangerous only to his own cause. 

What are these precedents? The acts for the 
admission of Michigan, Florida, Lowa, and other 
States of the Union, ‘on the express condition 


‘that they shall not interfere with the primary | 


‘disposal of the public lands lying within them, 
‘nor lay any tax on the same whilst remain- 
‘ing the property of the United States.’? These 
restrictions and conditions are expressly autho- 
rized by the third section of the fourth article of the 
Constitution, which provides that * the Congress 


* shall have power to dispose of and make all need- | 


‘ful rules and regulations respecting the territory, 
‘or other property, belonging to the United States.”’ 
The Congress may therefore well impose on the 
new States, all ‘* needful restrictions respecting the 
‘territory or other property belonging to the Uni- 
‘ted States;’’ but in the execution of this power, 
they cannot go further, and make rules and regu- 
lations for a State, in regard to slaves belonging to 
individuals. 

I do not contend that no restrictions whatever 
can be imposed on a State applying for admission; 


but that such restrictions must come within the | 


grants of the Constitution. Now, the disposition 
of the public lands pertains expressly to Congress; 
that disposition might be interfered with, or whol- 
ly frustrated, if the States possessed the power of 
taxing them before they are sold. It may also be 
** needful’? and proper to exempt them from taxa- 
tion for a limited period after a sale. 
therefore, in requiring agreements as to the public 
lands, acts within the pale of its delegated powers, 
and therefore does not trench upon the residuary 


and inviolable rights of the States. These reserved || 
rights cannot be transferred to the Federal Govern. | 
ment, nor extinguished by an unauthorized com- || 


vact, 


the States to the Federal Government, because on 
that relation depends, in a great degree, the duties 
of Congress towards the Territories. These are 
but States in infancy, advancing to a condition ot 
manhood. The Constitution clearly contemplates, 
in the acquisition and possession of territory, not 


distant provinces filled with dependent subjects, | 


but **new States,’’ resembling in form and rivalling 
in equality their elder sisters. With this great 
object in view, and with a written chart as our 
guide, the path of duty is plain. Cast aside that 
written chart, and all is confusion; the will of the 
majority becomes the measure of the rights of the 


minority; a vast labyrinth of powers opens before | 
us, the extent of which no man can estimate. That | 
labyrinth we are now about to enter, under pros- | 


pects more gloomy than any that hitherto lowered 
upon ourcountry. When or how we shall escape 
from it, if the fatal step be taken, is a problem to 
he solved by the fearful future. The proposition is 
distinctly announced that the whole force of this 
Government is to be exerted*hereafter to disparage 
The preliminary 
movement, in this grand scheme of aggression, is 


the modest assumption of supreme and sovereign 
| control, on the part of the Federal Government, 


over our present possessions and future territorial 
acquisitions. Into these regions, whatever be their 


| extent, and however obtained, slaveholders with 


their property are never to enter. When these 


footholds are gained, it requires not the spirit of 


prophecy to foretell the next step in this onward 
march to revolution. Fanaticism will then lead 


| the crusade and become the ruling deity of the 


i 


hour, subordinating, as it always does, the propri- 
ety of means to the accomplishment of ends. I 
would not willingly darken the perspective with 
imaginary evils, and gladly would I banish, if it 


| were possible, these sombre forebodings. But it 


is not the part of wisdom to be unmindful of the 


No unwarranted usage | 


Congress, | 


I have dwelt thus long in tracing the relation o: | 


[Jan, 26, 
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| sad realities of the present, nor to close the eye to 
the ill-boding shadows of coming events. Here- 
tofore the anti-slavery agitation has been the work 
of a faction; now it is the organized movement of 
| a great section of the Union. The plan of Opera- 
tions, foreshadowed in the bill of the gentlemay 
from New York, [Mr. Kine,] was distinctly de. 
scribed in his written speech which followed j: 
| That speech found its way into this House jn) th. 
unpretending shape of a ‘* personal explanation.” 
| But it carried with it all the ear-marks of delibers. 
| tion and preconcert. Whilst the gentleman was 
rehearsing in the foreground, I saw, or thought I 
| saw, behind the scene the hand ofa master-promp. 
ter, and was ready to exclaim, in the language of 
Holy Writ, ‘ the voice is Jacob’s voice, but the 
|| hands are the hands of Esau.”’ Some of the y»- 
dercurrents in this movement may be checked. 
The stirrer of the storm is not always the rider of 
| the wind. 

The gentleman from New York does not cop. 
tend that Congress can impose upon a Territory 
the inhibition of slavery as the condition of its ad- 
mission to the rank of a State; but claims for the 
Government complete and supreme control up to 
that period. Why this distinction? It is one of 
recent origin, and would seem to be manufactured 
to suit the occasion. In most of our territorial 
possessions, slavery has no existence. If, there. 
| fore, these vast unsettled regions may, by legislative 
/ action, be populated by persons owning no slaves, 
| and opposed to the system, the object of the restric. 
‘| tionists is accomplished. But when Missouri, 
| settled by slaveholders, applied for admission into 
|| the Union, jurisdiction was claimed over the State 
as well as the Territory. The object in view seems 
to mould the doctrine of the North on this subject, 
In 1803, they maintained that the Constitution did 
not authorize the acquisition of Louisiana. But 
now the same section cries aloud for more territory, 
and discovers no impediment to extending “ free 
labor and free institutions” over half Mexico. And 
over this vast region, when acquired, it is contend- 
ed, that the Federal Government is sovereign, and 
in virtue of this sovereignty may determine what 
'| is the subject-matter of property, and thereby de- 
cide and select the character of the, population and 
the future form of State Government. Now, in 
all sincerity I ask, what is the practical difference 
between requiring the people of a Territory to form 
a constitution prohibiting slavery, and in excluding 
from it all those who will not voluntarily do so? 
It is the difference between direction and indirec- 
| tion—between manliness and evasion. On the 
rights of citizens in the slaveholding States, and 
on the balance of power in the Union, the effect is 
IN FACT, and BY DESIGN, precisely the same. | 
therefore denounce such legislation as contrary to 
the spirit and intent of the Constitution, and derog- 
| atory to the equal rights of the citizens of this re- 
| public. : ; 
| But whence is derived this overshadowing pow- 
er? Unfortunately its advocates disagree among 
themselves as to the source from whence it ema- 
nates. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hamu 
fortifies himself behind legislative precedents an: 
supposed decisions of the Supreme Court. | 
have already shown that the restrictions imposed 
| upon new States in reference to navigable rivers 
| 


and taxing the public lands, are based upon the 
provision of the Constitution authorizing Congress 
to **make all needful rules and regulations re- 
| specting the territory and other property belong- 
| ing to the United States.’”? The other supposed 
| precedent is the celebrated ordinance of 1787, for 
| the government of the Territory northwest of the 
'| Ohio river, which it is said the Supreme Court 
|| have pronounced unchangeable. If that ordinance 
| be irrevocable, it ought never to be extended over 
| another Territory. Unchangeable regulations are 
not congenial with the constitutional doctrines of 
America. Not only the Declaration of Independ- 
‘| ence, but the constitutions of almost every State 
in the Union declare, that Government derives Its 
just powers from the consent of the governed; that 
the people may reform, alter, or totally change the 
same when their protection and happiness require 
it. The restriction argument derives no aid from 
these fundamental doctrines, nor from the decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court of the United States 
the case of Menard vs. Aspasia, (5 Peters, 515.) 
Certainly this case does not perpetuate the ordi- 


| 
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nance; and if it were effectual and operative over | 


the Territory, before it was divided and formed 
into States, the precedent is unavailing for obvious 
reasons. ‘That ordinance was nota legislative act, 
gs is the bill excluding slavery from Oregon. It 
was in the nature of a ‘‘ compact between the origi- 
nal States, and the people and States of the North- 
west Territory.’’ Secondly, it was passed by the 
old Congress under the Articles of Confederation, 
in 1787, and not by virtue of any general power 
contained in the present Constitution, which was 
formed in 1789. Thirdly, the or of this ordi- 
nance was generally doubted, and by many de- 
nied; and, in consequence of these doubts, the first 
clause of the sixth article of the Constitution was 
adopted, validating preéxisting contracts and en- 
gagements, only so far as they were valid under 
the articles of confederation. A cause that rests 
on such precedents must indeed be frail and tot- 
tering. 


[ will now examine the position of the gentleman 


from Illinois, [Mr. McCuiernanp.] For the abil- 
ity and liberal sentiments of that gentleman, noone 


entertains a higher respect than Ido. Coineiding | 


cenerally with his practical views, I regret to differ 
with him on the abstract question of power. I un- 
derstand him to maintain that the capacity to acquire 
territory is incidental to every government; that in our 
system, the States do not possessthis power; and THERE- 
rore, it belongs to the Federal Government; that the 


power to govern is involved in the power to acquire; | 


and that, in virtue of the power to govern, Congress 
may prescribe that slavery shall or shall not exist in the 
lerritories. 

[know not by what authority it can be asserted 
that all governments possess any one power or 
class of powers. I had supposed that the powers 
of every government varied according to its form 


and structure. But to narrow the issue, I will | 
concede that our Government possesses a delegated | 
(notan inherent) power to acquire territory, and 


yet, with this concession, | boldly controvert the 
gentleman’s conclusion. I still deny that Congress 
may exclude the slave property of the South, or 
the stock and implements of trade and husbandry 
of the North, from territory acquired by, and ** be- 
longing to, the United States.’’ Let not the precise 
issue be mistaken: it relates to the extent, not the 
existence, of Federal authority to make Territorial 
regulations. Now, the issue must be determined 
alone by the Constitution, as this Government can 
exercise none but delegated powers—the residuary 
mass of powers, not prohibited to the States, re- 
maining with the States respectively, or with the 
people. ‘This restriction is expressly imposed b 

the tenth article of the Amendments to the Consti- 
tution, and constitutes my shield of defence and 
weapon of attack. ‘To prevent misunderstanding, 
Irepeat that delegated powers include not onl 
express grants of the Constitution, but all es 
implied and incidental powers as may be * neces- 
sary and proper”? to give to such express grants 


complete effect. Now, does the Constitution con- | 


fer an express authority to establish Territorial or 


Provincial governments? No such general power | 


is, or ever was, designed to be granted. Notonly 


the language of the Constitution, but the history || 
of the Convention which framed it, fortifies this | 


conclusion. 

By reference to that history, it will be found 
that ** Mr. Madison submitted, in order to be re- 
‘ferred to the Committee of Detail, the following 
‘powers, as proper to be added to those of the 
‘General Legislature, to wit: 
ae dispose of the unappropriated lands of the United 

ates. 

“To institute temporary governments for new States 
arising therein.”’ 

Mr. Madison's bots moan a were rejected; the 
committee reported in lieu thereof, and the conven- 
tion adopted, the third seetion of the fourth article 
of the Constitution, giving ‘* Congress the power 
0 dispose of and make all needful rules and regu- 
, sons respecting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States.”—(Madison Pa- 
re 1352, 1558, 1620-21.) 

All powers incidental to this clause of the Con- 
stitution Congress may well exercise; but this pro- 
vision refers primarily to territory as property, and 
's Operative not only over territorial lands, but over 
the rnappre riated lands in the States. 

Mr. cCLERNAND. Whence does the gen- 
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| tleman derive the power to establish territorial gov- 

ernments ? 

_ Mr. BOWDON. So far as that power exists, it 
is derived from the clause just quoted; and the last 
clause of the eighth section of the first article of 
the Constitution, authorizing Congress ‘‘ to make 
‘all laws which shall be necessary and proper to 
‘ carry into effect all the powers granted to Con- 
‘ gress or vested by the Constitution in the Gov- 
‘ernment of the United States, or in any depart- 
‘ ment or officer thereof.”’ 

Mr. McCLERNAND, again interposing, said the 
doctrine contended for could not be true, as it ele- 
vated the incident above the principal; that a spe- 
cific ** power to dispose of and make all needful 

rules and regulations respecting the territory,”’ as 
property, could not confer a general authority of 
| government. 


{Mr. McC .ernanp] involves the huge error, 
that the right of Congress to regulate or abol- 
ish slavery in the Territories is plenary, because 
that right does not belong to the several States. 
Phere are many powers pertaining to sovereignty 
which, under our federative system, can neither 
be exercised by Congress or the States. Such pow- 
ers, by the 10th article of amendment to the Con- 
stitution, are expressly reserved to the ‘ people,” 
and belong to the people of the Territories, not less 
than to the people of the States. Residuary pow- 
ers are unknown to our Federal Government. 
This partition of powers, between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the people of the Territories, accords 
with the limited and cautious grant of the Consti- 
tution and the great principles of republicanism. It 
is also commended by its practical operation, as 
exemplified in the history of the territorial govern- 
Mr. BOWDON. Thatgeneral and unlimited au- | ments of Florida, Arkansas, and Mississippi; in 
thority to govern is just what I controvert. The | the organization of which, Congress einen only 
convention refused to confer any such general, un- the powers which my argument concedes. In thus 
| defined, and unlimited powers, and in lieu thereof deriving the powers of Congress from the express 
|, made the grant respecting the territory and other | grant, to make all needful rules and regulations 
property belonging to the United States, as I have | respecting the territory belonging to the United 
xefore shown. The convention could not have || States, lam sustained by the concurring testimo- 
| forgotten that the Revolution was the immediate | ny of a host of distinguished statesmen. I may 
result of the claim of power, on the part of Parlia- also invoke the authority of our most eminent ju- 
ment, ** to bind the colonies in all cases whatso- | rists and commentators, of the broad construction 
| ever’’—a power not more stupendous or more school, including Marshall, Kent, Story, and Ser- 
| odious, than would be the unlimited power of Con- | geant, who are inclined to refer the authority of 
| gress to legislate for the Territories, Congress over the Territories, to the same clause of 
| Gentlemen seem to think there is no middle | the Constitution on which I rely. The argument, 
ground between limited constitutional power and || that the right to acquire territory creates the neces- 
the reach of undefined despotism, the very essence | sity to govern, is fully met by the fact that the 
of which would be a right to make any and all || Constitution has as outthe mode and manner 
laws for the unrepresented inhabitants of the Ter- _of government. Power cannot be implied against, 
ritories. To avoid this result, | would subordinate || nor to extend an express provision; the rule of 
the jurisdiction of Congress to the express grant | construction being, that ‘enumeration weakens a 
to make all ‘* needful rules and regulations respect- | power in cases not enumerated.”” 
ing the territory and other property belonging to the But it may further be objected, that my position, 
United States.”” In addition to this, the express | if true, would confer on the General Government 
prohibitions of the Constitution can never be disre- | jurisdiction in the States. So it does, in reference 
garded in any action of the Government. Subject | to the mode and manner of selling the public lands; 
to these limitations, the power of Congress over | but it is not **needful”’ that the federal authority 
| the Territories would be ample for all useful pur- | should be exerted for the protection of life and 
poses, and extend quite as far as would be consist- | property. These ends are amply secured by the 
ent with republican principles. In illustration of | State Governments. 
this view, it is ** needful’’ to sell the public lands; If, however, the gentleman from Illinois be cor- 
but lands cannot be sold without purchasers; sales || rect in deriving the power to govern, from the right 
cannot be made, unless buyers are protected in || to acquire, territory, that power would not be un- 
their rights of person and property; to protect | limited, or reach to the extent supposed. ‘The 


| these, laws are necessary. ‘These functions Con- | powers of the Federal Government cannot be de- 


gress not only may, but ought to, discharge. But to || termined by any isolated provision of the Consti- 
do so, it is not needful to suppress the freedom of | tution, but must be limited and controlled by the 
speech; to interdict marriage; to suspend the priv- | joint force of all its parts. When the various pro- 
ileges of the writ of habeas corpus; to pass a bill of | visions of that instrument are compared and ex- 
attainder, or grant titles of nebility—all of which | amined, the absence of the power in question will 
, could be done, if the powers of Congress over the || be manifest. 
|| Territories are undefined and supreme, or, as the || The second section of the first article apportions 
| gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Pettit] contends, || representatives and direct taxes among the several 
| sovereign. Yet no one of these high functions of || States on the basis of population, estimating slaves 
| sovereignty can be exercised, if the powers of | on the three-fifths principle. It also requires an 
Congress are derived from the Constituuon. | enumeration to be made within every ten years. 
Cannot lands be sold, and the purchasers pro- | This clause is the basis of political power in the 
| tected in all their rights, without excluding slaves | Union, and the measure of direct taxes. ‘This basis 
| from the Territories? The experience of the coun- | cannot be affected by the direct action of Congress, 
try requires every one to give to this question an | nor should it be indirectly, by confining population 
affirmative answer. But Congress may, in virtue | to any specific area. It is prospective in its char- 
of the express grant to which I have alluded, | acter, and applies to the new as well as the old 
reserve the primary disposal of the public lands; | States. Confine it to the latter, and there is no 
|and prevent the inhabitants from forming alli- | authority in the Constitution to take the census in 
ances with foreign nations. Subject to the prohibi- | the new States, and no power to impose direct 
tions contained in the Constitution, the territorial | taxes upon them. The ninth section of the same 
legislature should be authorized to regulate and | article provides that ‘* no capitation or other direct 
control all matters of mere local concern. And || ‘ tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to the census 
such has been the course of the Government in | ‘ or enumeration hereinbefove directed to be taken.’’ 
regard to all the Territories, except those embraced | It is thus demonstrable that the clause in reference 
in the ordinance of 1787, and the Missouri com- | to representatives and direct taxes embraces all 
| promise act. The idea that Congress, by antici- | the States. If this be true, is it not reasonable to 
| pative action, should form the character and con- | suppose that the framers of the Constitution anti- 


| 
trol the domestic relations of the people of the | cipated an expansion of the slave States with the 
Territories, is a remnant of the despotism of past | growth and settlement of the country? 
s, and revives in full force the doctrine that the This conclusion becomes irresistible, when we 
will of a few should be paramount to the wishes | reflect, that, without this expansion, the slave- 
|ofacommunity. I must be pardoned for believ- | holding States must oaamnenel lose their relative 
| ing that the moral responsibility of politicians for || stre and influence in the Senate. For whilst 
| permitting entire communities to regulate their do- || it is true that federal numbers are not represented 
| mestic affairs has been, in this debate, somewhat || in the Senate, it is equally true that the character 
overrated. The sins of this description will be || of the population of a State determines the feelings 
' easily atoned for, when those of an opposite char- | and action of her Senators. This conviction, I 
acter shall have been pardoned. '| fear, now hurries on those who are pretending to 
The argument of the gentleman from Illinois || fight under the banner inseribed, ‘‘ Freedom to the 
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world.” The day will come, when those who are 
now blind will see. ‘The time is not far distant, 
when the mask of philanthropy will be trown 
aside, and the purposes of politicians distinctly 
proclaimed. e 

1 will now present the subject in a different 
aspect. Congress may impose a direct tax on the 
‘Territories; but it must be in * proportion to the 
census directed to be taken by the Constitution.”’ 
(5 Wheaton’s Reports, 317.) Te three-fifths prin- 
ciple, as to direct taxes, prevails as well in the ‘Ter- 
riiories as in the States. Now, is it not manifest, 
that if the relation of master and slave be dis- 
solved, these slaves become ‘ free persons,” and 
the whole number, instead of three-fifths, must be 
counted in the apportionment of taxes? 
of apportionment fixed by the Cousutution would 
thus be superseded by the act of Congress; the 
taxes upon the ‘Territories would be increased two- 
fifths, so far as the slaves were concerned, whilst 
the ability to pay would be diminished. 


This view is conclusive against the power of | 


Congress to abolish slavery in the Territories 
where it may exist. But it may be replied, that 
the force of this reasoning can be avoided, by de- 
claring, in advance, that slaves shall not be carried 
there. Itis obvious, however, that Congress can- 
not exercise this power. Slaves are either prop- 
erty or persons, or partake of a mixed character. 
if they are persons, the right of locomotion cannot 
be denied them. If they partake of the mixed 
character of persons and property, as Mr. Madison 
ways, then itis evident that Congress cannot pro- 
hibit their removal to a Territory; but mustact, if 
at all, directly on the relation of master and slave. 
"lhe power to regulate domestic commerce conters 
no jurisdiction in regard to domestic slavery; as 
was adjudged by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Groves et al. vs. Slaughter. 
(15 Peters, 505.) The correctness of this decis- 
ion is placed beyond doubt by the ninth section 
of the first article of the Constitution, which 
recognises the right of Congress to prohibit the 
introduction of slaves, from abroad, into any por- 
tion of our territory, except in such of the old 
States as thought proper to admit them prior to 
the year 1808. This affirmation of power as to 
foreign slaves, by every rule of construction, im- 
plies a negation of authority in the case of domestic 
slavery. 

‘This construction is not only demanded by the 
language of the Constituuion, but it is vouched for 
by a leading member of the convention which 
framed it. In the debate of 1820 on the ** Mis- 
souri Question,” Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 
thus spoke: 


“The supporters of the amendment contend that Congress 
have the rigit to insist on the prevention of involuntary ser- 
vitude in Missouri, and found that right on the ninth section 
of the first article, which says, * the migration or importa- 
‘tion of such persons as the States now existing may think 
‘proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
* prior to the year 18038; but a tax or duty may be imposed 
fon such tmportation not exceeding ten doliars.’ 

“Tu considering this article, | will detail, as far as at this 
distant period is possible, what was the intention of the con- 
vention that formed the Constitution. The intention was 
to give to Congress a power, after the year 1808, to provent 
the muportation of slaves, either by land or water, from other 
counties, The word, import, includes both, and applies 
wholly to slaves. Without this limitation, Congress might 
have stopped it sooner, under their general power to regu 
late commerce, and it was an agreed point, a solemnly un- 
derstood compact, that, on the southern States consenting 
to shut their ports against the importation of Africans, no 
power was to be delegated to Congress, nor were they ever 
to be authorized to touch the question of slavery; that the 
property of the southern States in slaves was to be as sa- 
crealy preserved and protected to them, as thatof land or any 
other kind of property in the eastern States was to be to 
their citizens. 

“The term, or word, migration, applies wholly to free 
whites ; in its constitutional sense, as intended by the con- 
vention, it means a “voluntary change of servitude” from one 
country to another. The reasous of its being adopted and 


used in the Constitution, as far as [ ean recollect, were 


these, that the Constitution being a frame of government 

consisting wholly of delegated powers, all power not expressly 
delegated, being reserved to the people of the States, it was 
supposed that without some express grant to them of power 
vn the subject, Congress would not be authorized ever to 
touch the queition of migration hither, or emigration to this 
country, howé ver pressing or urgent the necessity for such 
n measure might be; that they could derive no such power 
from the usages of nations, or even the laws of war; that 
the latter wauld only enable them to make prisoners of alien 
enemies, Which would not be sufficient, as spies or other 
dangerous emigrants, who were not alien enemies, might 
enter the country for treasonable purposes, and do great in- 
jury; that, as all governments possessed this power, it was 
necessary to give it to our Own, which could alone exercise 


The rule | 
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it, and where, on other and much greater pointa, we had 


placed unlimited confidence ; it was therefore agreed that, 
in the same article, the word migration should be 

and that, from the year 1808, Congress should possess the 
complete power to step either or both, as they might sup- 
pose the public interestrequired. The article, therefore, is 
a negutive pregnant, restraining for twenty years, and giving 
the power afterwards.” 


In the same speech, Mr. Pinckney says that 
Congress has no more power to abolish slavery 
in the Territories than in the States. Over this sub- 
|, ject the framers of the Constitution did not design 


except in regard to the foreign slave trade. 


vain to attempt restrictions on parchment. 


In addition to the limitations upon the Govern- || 


ment, each State, by the terms of the Constitution, 
has entered into a solemn compact of non-inter- 
| ference and amity; thus throwing around the 


tions of which human foresight was capable. 


The 2d section of the 3d article provides that * No || 
person [meaning a slave] held to service or labor in one 


* State, under the laws thereof, escaping into another, 


* shall, in consequence of any law or regulation therein, | 


‘be dischurged from such service or labor, but shall-be 
‘ delivered up on claim of the party to whom such ser- 
‘ vice or labor may be due.’’ If a horse stray from 


one State to another, and be unlawfully detained, | 


his owner must resort to an action at law for his 
recovery; but if a slave escape, he may be regained 


by asummary process. In the face of these facts, || 
are we to be told that slaves are not regarded as | 


property, and that the rights of the slaveholding 


States, instead of being protected in good faith, | 
are to be the object of unceasing assault? Shall | 
that institution, guarded by the framers of the Con- | 


stitution with every check which a solemn com- 


pact can impose, be singled out for special attack ? || 


Shall the Union which our fathers established be 


transformed to suit the varying wishes or interests | 


of a heedless majority? If so, the time has in- 


deed arrived when the South should cease to re- | 


pose in false security, and awaken to the dangers 
which surround her. 

Every one who has read the Constitution and the 
history of the country knows, that domestic slaves 


(and I speak of them only) partake of the charac- | 
ter of property; the master has a right to their ser- | 
vices and labor, and Congress cannot divest this | 


right, except * for public use, and upon paying a 
just compensation.” These are not the sentiments 
of the South alone. In former days they were 
promulgated by candid and enlightened jurists of 
, the free States. On this subject Chief Justice 
|, Tilghman remarks: 


** Whatever may be our private opinions on the subject of 


slavery, itis well Known that our southern brethren would 
not have consented to have become parties to a Constitution 
under which the United States have enjoyed so much pros- 
perity, unless their property in slaves bad been secured.””— 
° Serg. and Rawle, 63. 


In reviewing the same subject, Judge Baldwin | 


held the following emphatic language: 
* The ownership [of the slave] being thus clearly made 
out, he must be deemed to be the property of [the master,] 


over which he has the same control as over his land or his 
goods.”? * 7 7 * * n * 


“The law of the land recognises the right of one man | 


to hold another in bondage, aud that right must be pro- 
tected.”? a . 7 ° - * . 

* As a consequence of this right of property, the owner 
may keep possession of bis slave. If he abscond, he may 
retake him, by pursuit into another State.—1 Baldwin’s Re- 
ports, 577. 


* Look at the first article, and you will see that slaves are 


not only property as chattels, but political property, which 
confers the highest and most sacred political rights of the 


States, on the inviolability of which, the very existence of the | 
* . o * + ” 


Government depends.” * 


“Thus you see that the foundations of the Government | 


are laid and reston the rights of property in slaves : the whole 
structure must fall by disturbing the corner-stone.’’—Ibid, 


Ave the political rights of the slaveholding States 
respected, when the Government assumes to locate 
and distribute the sources of their strength? Sup- 
pose Congress, to aggrandize the South, should 
preclude the inhabitants of the free States from re- 
moving with their property to regions acquired by 
the joint blood oad treasure of the nation. Every 
freeman of the North would buckle on his armor, 
and, gathering fresh courage from the recollections 
of the past, wage a war of extermination against 

‘! his oppressors. If the majority should not thus 


2 placed ; || 


to give to Congress any jurisdiction whatsoever, | 
If the || 
Constitution is not explicit on this subject, when | 
taken in connexion with the proceedings of the | 
Convention and our past history, then itjs utterly | 


rights of slaveholders all the guards and restric- || 
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| be proscribed, by what political morality js «4, 
|| Same injustice to be visited upon the minority; _ 

But this odious distinction affects individuals as 

well as States. Is the right of the owner protected 
when he is compelled toabandon hisslaves, in ore, 
to remove to the common domain of the Union: 
Surely no such invidious discrimination was ep. 
templated by the framers of the Constitution, |, 
is at war with every principle of equality and {yiy. 
ness. To whom does the public insane belong? 
To the United States. Congress is the common 
agent of all the partners, to administer a grea, 
trust. Is this high duty performed by appropri. 
ating to the exclusive use of a part, that whieh js 
guarantied to all? The spontaneous feelings of 
| the heart rise up in rebellion against such an open 
disregard of justice ? 

W hat excuse is rendered for this giant stride to 
undivided empire? As usual, despotism veils jtseif 
in deceitful robes, and conceals its ultimate object 

_ under the mask of preventing the extension of g\,. 
very! No such false issue can be made. The 
question is as to the locality and condition of those 
| who are already slaves. True philanthropy woul 
diffuse, not congregate them into a narrow com. 
| pass, or make them fixtures to the soil. More hor. 
rible still is the purpose—scarcely disguised—of 
breaking the fetters of the slave by rendering his 
_ labor unprofitable, and thus substituting, for peace. 
ful subjection, a bloody contest of rival races, the 
horrors of which, even in the distance, cause the 
| patriot to shudder. 
This wholesale proscription of a large section of 
| the Union will never be tolerated, until the degep- 
eracy of the South shall invite the chains which 
reckless power would rivet upon her limbs. Dis. 
tant—far distant—be the day when any portion of 
the American people will tamely: yield to undis- 
guised despotism. This daring move to banish a 
respectable minority from the common heritage of 
the nation, outrages every principle of republican- 
ism, and finds no parallel in our history, save in 
_ the drama which led our fathers to a successful and 
ever-glorious resistance of British tyranny. 

This Government was formed to protect the 
rights of all. Its blessings and burdens should be 
mutual. In the prosecution of the war in which we 
are now engaged, the South has willingly tendered 

| her treasureand the blood of her noblestsons. Now, 
as heretofore, she gloriously rallies around the 
national flag, rejoices in its triumphs, and mourns 
its disasters. When the contest is over, and vic- 
_ tory won, she will demand, not the badge of degra- 
|| dation, but an equal participation in the fruits ofa 
|| joint struggle. 





THE MEXICAN WAR. 


REMARKS OF MR. S. ADAMS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 2, 1847. 


| The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
| the state of the Union, the Bill making Appro- 
priation for the Naval Service being under con- 
sideration, Mr. Rockwett moved to amend the 
| bill by allowing the seamen six cents per day in 
| lieu of the spirit ration— : 

| Mr. ADAMS addressed the committee, in sub- 

stance, as follows: 

Mr. Cuairman: I most cordially approve of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Cor- 
necticut, [Mr. Rockwe.u.] By giving to our sea 
men six cents per day in place of their spirit ration, 
they will be enabled to save twenty-two dollars pet 
annum, which, in ten years, would amount to two 
hundred and twenty dollars—more than enough 
purchase a quarter section of land, securing to them 
a home in their old age. But, sir, the question cat 

be placed upon still stronger ground. It is ume 


| 
' 
1} 
i} 
| 


| 


| 
| 
j 


| 


that this Government should cease dealing out pe!- 
son to her seamen, and others in her employment. 
A gentleman near me says it is a slow poison; thet 
may be true as to its effects upon the physical sys 
tem, but it is as rapid as it is certain in producing 
the moral and intellectual degradation of its victims. 
It is settled, beyond controversy, that seamen are 
better off without than with it; and as it cannot 
benefit them in any possible manner, but, on the 


contrary, impairs, and eventually destroys, both 
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mind and body, why should the Government place 
ihe poison to the lips of the gallant seamen? The 
mover of the amendment says that one half the 
erimes committed, on sea and on land, have their 
origin in the use of ardent spirits. I go further, 
and assert that nineteen-twentieths of the viola- \ 
ions of law are occasioned by the use of intoxica- 
ting liquors. Sir, if no harm can be sustained by 
the seamen by the adoption of this amendment, 
put, on the contrary, it will result in benefit to 
him, both morally and physically, why not agree 
wit? Lam aware that such proposiuons are often 
treated with levity, and thoughtlessly laughed out 
of favor; but, sir, | have seen children, uncon- 
cious of their danger, sporting on the brink of a | 
precipice; yet sir, | have never seen any more 
reckless or unconscious of impending ruin than | 
those Who are in the habit of indulging in the use 
of intoxicating drinks, While it is admitted that 
men have the legal, if not the moral, right, so to | 
debase and destroy themselves, it is not proper | 
iyat this Government should be longer a party to 
the transaction. 

Mr. Chairman, when I obtained the floor, I only | 
intended saying what | have upon the amendment, 
jut finding myself entitled to its use for one hour, 
and having in vain sought the opportunity at dif- 
ferent times since the third day of the session, I | 
must avail myself of the advantages of my posi- 
tion, and submit my views of the causes of the ex- 
isting war with Mexico, as well as briefly to reply | 
to some of the positions assumed by gentlemen on | 
the other side of this Hall. And first, I must say | 
that | have been greatly surprised at the strange 
eystem of ethics avowed by some gentlemen on 
this oor. ‘They say that ‘* this war was brought 
on the country by the Jawless act of the President 
in violation of the Constitution, for selfish pur- 
poses, for the acquisition of territory, to extend 
bis fame,’’ &c., &e.; yet, as the war has been com- | 
menced, they are for prosecuting it with vigor, and 
compelling poor, miserable Mexico, down-trodden 
and oppressed as she is, to pay not only what she_ 
owes us, but also the expenses of this war. Now, 
sir, L hold that he who brings about a difficulty is || 
answerable for its consequences; and the rule holds 
with nations as with individuals, that he who com- i 
mences in the wrong will never get right by pro- | 
ceeding and continuing in it: the further he goes in 
the wrong path, the greater his distance from the 
right. I hold that there is but one way of placing 
our country right, if these gentlemen are correct 
that it was iniquitous in its origin, and that is, to 
retrace our steps, recall our army witbin the limits 
of our acknowledged territory, apologize to Mexi- 
co,and make reparation for the injuries we have 
inflicted upon her. This is the only way by which 
we can sustain the national character for justice 
and fair dealing, if we are so much in the wrong 
as contended on the other side. Indeed, I do not | 
see how gentlemen who voted for this war, which 
they represent to be unrighteous and unnecessary, 
can excuse or explain their conduct. An attempt 
atan apology for their vote seems to be, that debate | 
was cut off by the previous question, and they | 
were compelled to vote for the declaration of war | 
with the preamble. Another is, that we had diffi- || 
culties with Mexico, which would have justified | 
Congress, the war-making power of the ae i| 
ment, to have declared war, but as it had not done | 
so, and the President had usurped the power, and | 
precipitated the country into this war unjustifiably, 
they voted for the declaration. In doing so, I as- 
sert that Congress not only legalized the acts of | 
the President, but adopted them, errors and all, if | 
there be errors. From that day it was the war of | 
the country; Congress being responsible for it. If | 
we believed it unconstitutionally commenced, for || 
the unworthy and unjustifiable purposes imputed | 
to the President, it was a duty we owed to our- | 
selves, our country, and the sacred principles of || 

Justice, to have voted men and means to extricate |, 
our army from their then supposed difficulties, and || 
to have disclaimed the acis of the President. He | 
would then have gone no further. Instead of this | 
1 
| 
} 








course, however, we declared war, and directed 

the President to prosecute that war. I ask, under 
these circumstances, if it is fair, if itis manl , now || 
» turn round, and charge the whole upon the Ex- || 
fcutive, and thereby attempt to escape from our 
Just responsibility? I, at least, have no such dis- |! 
position; I am willing to share my portion of the I 
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,*army from the Nueces to the Rio Grande, bi 


| this matter before Congress. 


| treat it as such. 
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responsibility ; and the more readily, believing as 
I do, that this war has been forced upon the coun- 


| try by the wilfal and deliberate acts of Mexico, 


and that the President has not taken a step, from 
the commencement to the present moment, which 
was not imposed upon him by the Constitution 
and laws. If he had done less, he would not 


/ only have been derelict to his duty, but Whigs 


and Democrats, from one end of the Union to the 
other, would have denounced him as imbecile, 


| feeble, and unworthy the high position he oecu- 


pies. 
[ have only time, Mr. Chairman, t@ notice, 


| briefly, the arguments advanced on the other side, 
,and to refer to well-known facts to sustain the 


positions | have assumed. It is asserted ‘that the 
* President commenced this war by ordering our 


‘ being disputed territory,) and by this act b ht 
‘on the war.’’ Now, sir, | contend, that When 
gentlemen on the other side admit the territory to 
be disputed, they admit all that the Administration 
needs to justify the act. Itis not controverted that 
the President proposed a settlement of this ques- 
tion of boundary by the usual amicable method 


| recognised by civilized nations—by negotiation. 


This peaceable proposition was rejected, a$ I think, 
under false pretences, as was satisfactorily shown 


, by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Owen] some 


weeks since, and his statements have never been 
controverted, at least in my hearing. ‘This Gov- 
ernment had a claim to the territory. Mexico re- 
fused to treat upon the subject. hat was to be 
done? Abandon it? If this doctrine is to prevail, 
Great Britain, or any other nation, has only to 
claim any portion of our territory, refuse to nego- 


| ate, and occupy and retain it. 


But it is said, the President should have brought 
This, | think, is in- 
correct. It was sufficient for the Executive that 
one of the States of this Union claimed the territory 


| to be within her limits, and that claim recognised 
and asserted by this Government. 
| he was bound to recognise it as our territory, and 


Knowing this, 


To have done otherwise, would 
have been an acknowledgment, on the part of the 
Executive, that our claim was inferior to the op- 
posing one, and a virtual abandonment of that 


| claim, so far as it was in wegen of the Execu- 


tive to have abandoned it. o have asked Con- 


| gress, after it had, by solemn enactment, estab- 


lished a port of entry in this territory, whether it 


; was serious in recognising it as belonging to the 


State of Texas—whether we believed our title to | 


| it the best—and whether our army should occupy 
| it at a point deemed necessary to defend our fron- 
| tier against an invading enemy, whose express and 
| avowed object was to conquer and subjugate one 


of the States of this Union—would only have ex- 


posed him to the ridicule of the very gentlemen | 


who now denounce him for not doing so. 


But, sir, if | be wrong in this view of the case, | 
I am satisfied that the President can be fully sus- | 


tained upon the clearest principles of self-defence. 
It is well known that Herrera had been deposed 
in Mexico because he was suspected of being fa- 
vorable to peace with this country; and: that Pare- 
des was placed in power on account of his known 
hostility to the United States and his solemn 
pledges to reconquer Texas. That his army was 
organized and marched with that object, his official 
despatches leave no room to doubt. He ordered 
his general in command to take the initiatory steps 
for the commencement of the war on the third of 
April, whereas General Taylor did not reach the 
Rio Grande until the twenty-eighth of March—the 
intervening period being entirely too short for intel- 
ligence of the fact to have reached Paredes. What- 


_ ever pretences his generals may have made, the 


Mexican President interposed no conditions in his 
instructions; the command was to commence the 


| war: and it is a fact that he, nor any other Mex- 


ican President, has ever denied that they com- 
menced hostilities, nor pretended that they would 
not have done so as readily at Corpus Christi as 


at the Rio Grande, or have adduced the march of | 
/our army to that river as a ground for the war. | 
They say the country to the Sabine belongs to | 
Mexico, and they rather make a boast of the fact 
It was left to | 


that they did commence the war. 
honorable members on this floor, in their zeal to 
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that the President had commeneed it. Now, sir, 
what was the Executive to do under these cireum- 
stances, if lL have stated them correctly ?—and they 
certainly cannot be denied by higher authority 
than Mexican assertions, in the face of their own 
official acts. The Executive was charged with the 
detence of the country. Was it his duty to wait 
unul they struck the first blow? Such is not the 
law in individual conflicts. If a man has a well- 
founded belief that another has a design upon his 
life, he may anticipate the blow, and slay his ad- 
versary; and it is self-defence. So with regard to 
governments. If one nation, with or without a 
declaration of war, threatens hostilities, raises an 
army, and marches that army with the avowed or 
apparent object of invasion, the other is not only 
authorized, but it is its duty, to take such meas- 
ures as may be necessary to repel the threatened 
attack and defend the country, and, if it be neces- 
sary for the more effectual accomplishment of this 
purpose, to take and hold position in the enemy’s 
territory. Thus I hold, sir, that, admitting, for 
the sake of argument, thatthe whole country, from 
the Nueces to the Rio Grande, belonged to Mex- 
ico, from the hostile demonstrations made by that 


| Government, it was the imperative duty of the 


President, upon the clearest principles of self-de- 
fence, to meet the aggressors at such place—in 
their own territory, if necessary—as would best 
enable him to defend the country successfully: 
and this more particularly when it is recollected 
that this same enemy had invaded Texas once be- 
fore, and perpetrated the most atrocious murders 
ever laid to the charge of any people, savage or 
civilized. All must know, that had our army re- 
mained at Corpus Christi, the attack, if made, 


' would have been, not jr the army, but upon 


the defenceless towns and villages; it would have 
been an assault upon defenceless and unprotected 
men, women, and children, presenting a wide- 
spread scene of plunder, desolation, and blood- 
shed. It is also known that the Rio Grande was 
the nearest point in what gentlemen call the dis- 
puted territory where our army could have been 
stationed so as to have secured a perfect defence 
to our frontier. 

I have thus attempted to show, that if gentlemen 
be correct in their assertion that we have no just 
claim beyond the Nueces, yet, upon the facts of the 
case, the President, upon the highest of all consid- 
erations—self-preservation, or the necessary de- 
fence of the country, was compelled to do precisely 
what he has done; as even if disputed territory, so 
long as it was in dispute, he was bound to enforce 
claim to it as just and valid. But I may be told 
Mexico never would have put her threats into exe- 
cution. This is assuming very uncertain ground, 
No one here supposed they would cross the Rio 
Gfande and attack our army; and yet they did so. 
I have shown that a state of things existed in 


| Mexico that made it indispensable for Paredes to 


commence hostilities with this country, or be hurl- 
ed, in his turn, from power: thus fofcing the war 
upon us notwithstanding our overtures for peace. 


| And if its results should be unfortunate for her, 


terminating in the dismemberment and loss of her 
territory, as the price of her obatinacy and folly, 
she has no one to blame but herself. Could the 
President have done less than he has, and perform- 
ed his duty to his country? The people of the 
United States will answer the question by holding 
their representatives responsible, not for declaring 
the war, but for tardiness in supplying the men 
and means for its successful prosecution. 

It will be observed in the view I have taken of 
this subject, that I have omitted entirely the out- 
rages upon our commerce by Mexico, the bad 
faith manifested in her t violation of treaty 
stipulations, and the murder of many of our cit- 
izens, (so conclusively enumerated by the President 
in his message,) preceding the commencement of 
open hostilities, and which make it imperative upon 


| us to prosecute the war, now itis begun, toa per- 
_manent peace; but I have met the gentlemen on 


their own ground, and I trust I have succeeded to 
the satisfaction of all impartial and i 
minds, in the entire justification of the President, 


and in his, my own, and that of our common coun- 


try. For, sir, it is far more important that we be 
right, than that we be temporarily successful. The 
God of Battles will not always smile on the wrong. 


put their own country in the wrong, to discover '' doer. The wicked oppressor may triamph for a 
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season, but in due time his successes will be con- 
verted into reverses and his own destruction. And, 
sir, | say now emphatically, if | believed as some 
gentlemen profess to believe, | would vote to-mor- 
row to withdraw our armies to our own territory, 
and apologize to Mexico. I would not be found 
declaring ov this floor the iniquity of my country ’s 
eause, and vote for sustaining that iniquity by an 
aggressive war, Which is denounced as a system of 
plunderand murder, perpetrated upon a poor, dis- 
tracted, oppressed, and unoffending people. Sir, 
it does seem to me that if any man, be he Ameri- 
can or foreign, will take up this subject without 
prejudice, and examine it attentively, he will find 
not only a complete justification for every act of 
our Government during the present difficulties, but 
the strictest good faith in all our intercourse and 
dealings with Mexico, from her first existence as 
a nation to the presentmoment. And as the policy 
of this Government has ever been to preserve the 
most friendly relations with all governments, so 
long as it can be done consistently with national 
honor, it will always be a source of pride and 
erutification to every American heart that his coun 
try is in the right, when compelled to appeal to 
the ** last resorw’ for the settlement of her differ- 
ences with a foreign nation. It is unnecessary to 
pursue this subject further; indeed, 1 could not 
well do so without the risk of becoming tedious, 
or of oceupying ground already covered by those 
who have preceded me in the debate, 

An honorable member said a few days since, that 
it was the duty of the Democratic party to sustain 
the President, beeause he had been placed at the 
head of the party. I do not object to this asa rea- 
son for the action of others; but for myself | must 
say that I support the President in this, as well as 
the other acts of his administration, upon the ground 
that he is right. He has labored faithfully and 
zealously for the preservation of the honor, inter- 
est, and unquestionable right of the whole country, 
and has nobly vindicated the national reputation. 
For so doing, his’actions and motives may be as- 
sailed-and impugned on this floor, but a virtuous 
end intelligent community will award him the 
highest boon, which has ever been or can be be- 
stowed upon a public servant or benefactor—the 
approbation and gratitude of honest hearts. 

| regret, Mr. Chairman, that the subject of sla- 
very has been introduced into this debate, and 
that an attempt is being made to hold the South 
responsible for this; with what justice, a retrospect 
of the history of the case will determine. At the 
close of the last session, when the “ two million 
bill’? (as it is called) was under consideration, a 
member from Pennsylvania [Mr. Witmor] moved 
an amendment to the effect, ‘* that any territory 
‘which might be acquired with the money to 
‘ be appropriated by the bill, should remain for- 
‘ever tree, and not subject to slavery.”’? The vote 
was taken, and the amendment agreed to. Im- 
mediately, the bitterest enemies of the bill changed 
their opinions and voted for it, while the original 
friends of the appropriation were compelled to vote 
against it. This movement was supposed by the 
South to have originated in excitement, and with- 


out due reflection, (as there was no opportunity of | 


debating it,) and it was hoped that it would be 
never heard of again. Early in the present session, 
however, a Democratic member from New York 
{ Mr. Goxpon] remarked, that although opposed to 
the agitation of this subject, at that time, yet if the 
vote was forced upon him, he would feel bound to 


vote for & provision similar to the Wilmot proviso, | 


as he never could consent to the further extension 
of slave territory. A Whig member from Ohio, 
{Mr. Roor,} in the most earnest and vehement 
manner, called upon the members from the free 
States to raily upon this question, asserting that 
not one foot of slave territory ever should be added 
to the Union, and that no man from a free State 
dare dodge or vote against the proviso. Then came 
the remarkable proposition of the gentleman from 
New York, iMr. Preston Kuine,] to the same 
efleet, and his no less remarkable speech upon the 
subject, by way of explanation. During all this 
time not a word upon the subject fell from a south- 
ern member, with the exception of the warning of 
the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Gentry, | call- 
ing upon the South to be on its guard lest, should 
addivonal territory be acquired, the North should 
turce upon the South the principles of the Wilmot 
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proviso. Now, sir, | ask, who are responsible for 
the introduction of this agitating question in time of 
war? Who introduced this firebrand into our midst, 
when the emergencies of the country demanded 
harmonious counsels and united energies? Even 
those who charge the South with it, must see, upon 
the slightest examination, that she, as she has ever 
been, is content to manage her own aftairs, and 
notto intermeddle with those of her neighbor States. 
Is it strange that the South should manifest deep 
feeling, nay, even resentment, at this constant in- 
termeddling with their domestic institutions, and | 
makingythem the subject of jeers and taunts on this 
floor? ‘The Abolitionists are now so strong in 
some of the free States as to hold the balance of 
power between the two great political parties, and 
when we reflect upon the many indications of the 
desire of leading politicians, on both sides, to woo 
and ciliave these fanutics, by truckling to their 
nefaffous schemes, it is only surprising that the 
South should have exhibited so much coolness, 
nay, apathy. And as a further indication of the 
determination and purposes of the free States, New 
York has a series of resolutions embodying the 
principles of Mr. Preston Kine’s proposition, 
under consideration, which will no doubt pass by 
an overwhelming majority, and will be sent here 
as instructions to her thirty-four members on this 
floor. ‘The Legislatures of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Michigan, have befgre them, and will probably 
soon pass, similar resolutions; while meinbers on 
this floor from Maine, and other free States, have 
declared their determined and unalterable purposes 
to the same effect. We desire to meet this ques- 
tion with as little excitement as possible—coolly, 
calmly, and firmly. We would meet gentlemen at 
the altar of reason and justice. We claim to be. 
the equals in political rights, in morals, in intel- 
lect, in every desirable attribute, with the free | 
States. I ask gentlemen, if the case was reversed, 
with what grace would they submit to it? We 
hold that slavery, in its humane form, as it exists 
in the South, is neither a social, moral, nor politi- 
cal evil, but beneficial to master and servant. Sup- 
pose the South should be constantly annoying the 
North with proposals to introduce slavery indirectly 
into that section of the Union, and that southern 
gentlemen on this floor would indulge in jeers and 
taunts at the social and moral degradation of the 
North ; your overflowing almshouses, your crowd- 
ed penitentiaries, and the vast amount of misery and 
want exhibited in your large cities, and propose to | 


. . . . 1} 
| introduce slavery indirectly, as a corrective and | 


remedy: would you not tell us, and with propriety, || 
to attend to our own affairs, and not to meddle with | 
that which did not meddle with us? But, sir, sup- 
pose we were to say to the free States that slavery 
is a moral and political blessing, and that its limits 
should be extended as widely as possible; and 
although we have no constitutional power to force 
it within the limits of those States in which it is 
excluded, yet as we are at war with Mexico, and | 
will necessarily acquire a large portion of her terri- 
tory, every foot of that territory shall forever be — 
and remain slave territory; and, sir, suppose we 
had a majority in Congress to pass such a law, how 
earnest would be your remonstrances! You would |, 
say that you had shared in the expenditure of 
blood and treasure for the acquisition of that terri- 
tory, and it would be most unreasonable and unjust 
to force such terms upon you. And I have no 
doubt, sir, that gentlemen of the North would be 
as clamorous for the constitutional rights of the 
States to regulate that question, as they now sup- 
pose us to be. Yet the case is still stronger on our 
side of the question, than the supposed one on 
yours, For you can go with your property and || 
reside in a slave State without being compelled to 
own slaves, while we cannot take our property | 
into a free State. If, then, you would not be wil- |) 
ling to accede to such terms, with what show of | 
justice can you attempt to force them upon us? 
But, Mr. Chairman, when we tell our northern 
friends that the extension of slave territory does | 
not increase the institution of slavery, as the diffu- | 
sion of slaves does not increase their number, they | 
say: Ah, that is true, but if you continue extending | 
the area of slavery it will never cease. What, sir, | 
is this project nothing more nor less than by legis- 
lative enactments of the Federal Government to | 
compel the slave States to abolish slavery, not di- || 
rectly, but indirectly? They admit that the Con- |! 
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stitution protects us in our property, and that they 


have no right to interfere with it; but they say 
that, in a few years, Maryland, bounded as she , 
by free States, will be compelled to manumit },, 
slaves; that the tendency of slave emigration ‘ 
South; that slaves are increasing, in proportion to 
numbers, more rapidly than the whites; ag th, 


country becomes densely settled, the non-slayo. 


holders will remove to the vast free territory of 
the West and Northwest, unul the slaves at yp. 


_very distant day will become so numerous thy 


they will be dangerous or unprofitable; and if there 
is no chance for the extension of slave territory 
the owners will be compelled to emancipate thei; 
slaves and remove them, or abandon the country 
to them. Thus, sir, we can see the origin ang 
object of this move. And this is not all: it js q 
direct legislative condemnation of the domestic jp. 
stitution of the South. Gentlemen assure us, jn 
debate, that they will respect our constitution! 
rights, yet we have in our States an institution 
which they consider a moral and political evil, 5 
much so, that they will forever prohibit its exten. 
sion, even to territory which hap acknowledge, 
if obtained, we would have as much right to as 
they have. And yet, southern men have been 
taken to task, and severely rebuked, for warning 
the North of the danger of a dissolution of the 
Union, because of the palpable violation of what 
we consider the constitutional rights of the peopls 
in Territories as well as States. I am as much 
attached to the Union as any gentleman on this 


floor; the very thought of its dissolution fills me 
with dread; no one can form a perfect estimate of 


the value of our glorious union of States, nor of 
the injury which would result to the human race 
from their dissolution; yet it is the duty of states. 
men intrusted with public affairs, to look to the 
future, and guard against dangers immediate and 
remote. We would say to our northern friends, 
that we have rights too sacred and dear to us to be 
surrendered and sacrificed even upon the altar of 
peace. We desire the preservation and perpetus- 
tion of the Union, and will make any reasonable 
sacrifice for its accomplishment, but we cannot 
and will not consent to be treated as infamous in 
this sisterhood of States, on account of our State 
institutions; We cannot consent to surrender the 


/ common property of the whole to a portion of the 


States, and that on the express ground that our 
State laws are so obnoxious to the majority on 
this floor that they feel themselves degraded, con- 
taminated, and guilty of a moral delinquency to 
permit them to exist where they may desire to re- 
side. Sir, said Mr. A., I am satisfied that when- 
ever Congress shall interdict slavery in a Territory 


_where it does exist, and thereby emancipate ne- 
| groes; or refuse to receive a State into the Union 
_ because of the existence of negro slavery, as much 


as the South is attached to the Union, and sacred 


/as are the cords which bind the States together, 


this glorious and beautiful fabric will topple to the 
dust, and the Union will be eile forever. 
Then, sir, what shall be done to avert so direful a 
calamity? The South is willing to stand by the 
Missouri compromise, and to extend it to the Pa- 


| cific, and in this offer we consider that we are 


ielding much for the sake of peace and harmony. 
e concede that slavery shall never exist north 
of 36° 30’, while it is optional with the States south 
of that line to authorize or prohibit it; or, in other 
words, have the boon extended to them of exerc!- 


sing their constitutional rights, and choosing their 


own form of government. 

Now, sir, for one, | am willing to state what I 
will do, and I think I express the sentjments of & 
large portion of the people of the southern States. 
We are willing to abide by the terms and princr 
ples of the Missouri compromise, and recognisé 
that line as extending to the Pacific, in the event of 
the acquisition of territory by conquest, purchase, 
or otherwise. We are willing to let this subjett 
rest forever, and leave to the people, when States 
shall be formed, to exercise their judgment upe" 
the subject, untrammelled by previous legislativé 
interference. These we think to be fair and rea- 
sonable propositions: and we make them in a spirit 
of concession and compromise. Put if Congress; 


‘py its action, shall evince a determination that 

aylor, Butler, Quitman, Davis, McClung, Brad- 
ford, Smith, Campbell, Anderson, Henderson, 
Hays, Walker, and the other gallant and skilful 
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fy aficers and soldiers from the southern and south- terms, and we may expect in future to have our wijhoutadivision. It was, therefore, known that 
ay western States, who have so nobly signalized them- | rights respected. But this could not be done, in | no such bill could become a Jaw at that session. 
is elves in the brilliant achievements of our arms | any reasonable time, by occupying thecountry we The Democrats were in a large majority on this 
ier throughout the contest—if these gallant spirits are | have conquered. Should such a plan be adopted, _ floor, and were responsible for the action of the 
is to have no right or participation in the territory, | we would have to maintain ateach post anarmy House. They then felt it their duty to vote against 
to iy whose acquisition they bore so glorious a part— sufficient to repel the entire force of the enemy, or every proposition for increased pay, knowing that 
he ff what was gained by the common blood and trea- | be cut off in succession, post after post, until all || its only effect was to trammel and endanger the 
Cs are of the whole nation, is to be exclusively ap- | would be lost. To prevent such a result, not less |) passage of other bills, and believing that it was only 
of propriated to the use and benefit of the free States, than fifty thousand men would be requisite as a || an assumed zeal for the interest of the volunteer, 
no and our citizens told that they cannot carry their | standing army—for how many years, must be left | affected for the purpose of embarrassing the Dem- 
at families and property to any portion of the coun- | to conjecture. It seems to me, therefore, that we || ocratic majority. 
re wy thus acquired, we say we will have no more || must prosecute the war with vigor, until we take |) Thanking the committee for their attention, Mr. 
y, erritory—not a foot. If you will not suffer us to! their capital: that conquered, the nation surren- | A. yielded the floor to the most fortunate of the 
ir participate in the common acquisition, no more | ders, many competitors for it. 
y shall be acquired. And we need not be told that We have, Mr. Chairman, in this branch of Con- 
id Mexico has no other means of making compensa- | gress, after some delay, voted men and money to | * 
a ion. We know that she has not at this ume, but |, prosecute this war; but we have not voted taxes THE ARMY BILL. 
ns she may have at some future day, and I would | to pay the debts we have authorized to be created, || 
i o& her pape : , i s- || is subjec av i f . ra . ra 
in prefer holding her pay racentury, rather than dis and upon this subject [ have thought it unfortunate REMARKS OF MR. HOUSTO N, 
al iract, and perhaps destroy, the Union. Sir, seeing | that we did not understand each other. If our in- 
n the enthusiasm with which the Legislatures of the | tention is only to vote away millions upon paper, OF TEXAS, 
2 ‘ aw 2pITe e ’ ie 71 ; 2) rar a i ‘tTati * r 
0 fee States have seized upon Mr. Kine’s proposi- | without imposing war duties upon importations, In favor of Volunteer Forces, 
i tion, and by what overwhelming majorities of both || so asto convince capitalists of our intention to pay, | hee iicnnein . Meheenees Oh cna February 1, 1847 
, political parties it is sustained—aware, as I am, |) it will be difficult to procure the money, and we | See eae - oe R : emer e 7 
18 hat its object is the ultimate abolition of negro | had better not make the appropriations. The peo- | The following Bill, **To raise for a limited time 
n siavery—knowing that both of the great politcal | ple are willing to pay the taxes necessary for the | additional Military Force, and for other pur- 
g parties of the North are striving to outbid each || prosecution of this war, and they certainly will | poses,’’ being under consideration— 
e other in their efforts to conciliate the Abolitionists, | never be more willing than at present, whenevery || Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
ut who, in their blind and reckless fanaticism, are |) patriotic heart beats high with aspirations for the | of “e United States of America in Oongress assembled, That 
} terly revardless of law, Constitution, or an ss of ; id rejoic t rlori in addition to the present military establishment of the Uni- 
6 utterly regardles f law, © ’ y | Success of our arms, and rejoices at our St0rious — ted States, there shall be raised and organized, under the 
h precept, sacred or divine, where negroes are con- |) and unparalleled victories. Experience has shown | direction of the President, for and during the war with Mex- 
8 cerned, —I am compelled to say, that southern men | that the best time to provide means for the pay- | ico, one regiment of dragoons and nine regiments of infantry, 
e must be blind to surrounding circumstances, if || ment of a public debt is when the people feel the |; each to be oomarenn of the same number and rank of com- 
° Satin tin Of the seuGenan |i w ft ¥ Ty oie fr Ge mis-ioned and non-commissioned officers, buglers, musi- 
i they do not see in the propositic 1 2mnan want Oo 1 money. te genlieman from Geor- | cians, and privates, &c., as are provided for a regiment of 
i from New York [Mr. Kine] the most imminent || gia [Mr. Toomss] was clearly right when he said | dragoons and infantry, respectively, under existing laws, and 
e peril to the dearest and most sacred rights of the | tea and coffee were the most legitimate objects of | who — ae the — pay, een eee a 
s nt t e as } ° as 4 7 ° ee. according to their respective grades, and he subject to the 
}. / ‘ i s eles |) . 7 = ’ , . 
South, and more particularly if we should consent | taxation for extraordinary purposes, being articles } same Senmtations, and ta tie vais ont aan at eae. Nee. 
e toncquire territory to enable them to establish a || of universal consumption, and because of the facil- || vided, That it shall be lawful for the President of the United 
d cordon of free States on our western border. || ity with which the law could be repealed when the |! States, in the recess of the Senate, to appoint such of the 
i I know that it is asserted that this is a mere po- || necessity for its continuance had ceased; and that |} ee ae a by a a en oes a 
Nein : : “ | oe . . - i ppoimnted ¢ uring fe present session, vinnie 1 appoin men 8 
e liueal movement, and intended as a bid by both || the only reason which could be given for not tax- |! shai be submitted to the Senate ut their next session for 
{ parties for abolition votes. How true this is | will | ing them was based upon the ea of protec- || their advice and consent. 
P jot undertake to say; I will not assign motives || tion. Sir, [ hope, before the close of this session, || Sec. 2. and be it further enacted, That, during the con- 
e to any further than their acts and declarations || we will increase the revenues so as to meet the || Huuance of the war with Mexico, the term of inlistment of 
' Saale wenate + thi . ident. clearly || ex éi 1 d } g Sire the men to be recruited for the regiments authorized by thia 
t clearly warrant; but one thing is evident, clearly i extraordinary demands upon the treasury, ocea- | act, shall be during the war, unless sooner discharged. 
1 and palpably, and that is, that a determination to || sioned by the interest upon the war debt. The Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the President of 
e exclude the slave States from all territory acquired |! tariff of 1846 is yielding ample revenue for all the | the United States be, and he is Gorey anthorized, by and 
e hereafter has taken deep root in the minds of the |) wants of government in a time of peace; but was || with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint one 
ze ety: = : . ‘ }| additional major to each ofthe regiments of dragoons, artil- 
' people of the free States. And it is e ually certain not calculated reed intended to furnish Renee to || lery, infantry, and riflemen, in the army of the United States, 
r tomy mind, that if the free States refuse our offer | carry on a foreign war; nor can any tariff on im- || who shall be taken from the captains of the army. 
of concession and compromise, the peace and har- |; ports be so framed as to furnish the necessary Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That to each of the 


mony—nay, the very existence of the Union—de- || amount of money for that purpose, and least of 
mand that no more territory shall be acquired. || all, one that would exclude a large portion of im- 
Honorable members tell us that their object in at- || ports for the purpose of protecting manufacturing 
taching the Wilmot proviso to the two million bill || capitalists. 


isto let the South know what they intend to do. | 
If this be the motive—and I shall not dispute it, as | 
they know their own motives best—it is a lauda- | 
ble one; and as much as we deprecate the agitation || 
of this subject, it may prove beneficial in enabling |, 
us to prevent a collision between the slave and free | 
States, more dreadful and disastrous in its conse- || 
quences than ten Mexican wars. It is always best | 
that members of deliberative bodies should under- || 
stand each other; and having informed honorable | 
members what we will do, and what we will not || 
to, when the vote shall be taken upon any test || 
question, we will be able to ascertain the views and || 
determination of the majority. And if southern | 
members agree with me, as I am satisfied a large | 
majority will, we can, under the treaty-making || 
power of the other branch of the Legislature, pre- | 
vent the consummation of their purposes. Sir, if || 
the benign influences of our political institutions || 
are to extend over this continent, it must be by | 
sunexation, and not by the sword. They have || 
advanced with almost incredible rapidity under a |, 
system of peace, and I have no fears of their per- | 
petuation and extension equal to our most san- |) 
guine expectations, whether we acquire by treaty || 
aly portion of Mexican territory or not. 

um asked, why is this war prosecuted? and if |, 
we do not desire Mexican territory, why not stay | 
our hand, and retain the country we have already | 
conquered until Mexico consents to a peace? I || 
answer, that our object is a permanent peace, | 
which, in my opinion, can only be obtained by | 
convincing that stubborn and deluded people that i| 
we have the ability and determination to redress || 
cur wrongs, and that we have the power, were we || 
‘o inclined, to annihilate her. Show them this, | 
and then make peace on liberal and generous || 





| 
' 
i 
| 


| ecutive against the violent assaults made upon him, || 


Mr. Chairman, I find my hour has nearly ex- 
pired, and observe around me many anxious for 
the floor. Atan early period of this discussion I 
was desirous of an opportunity to defend the Ex- 
and the many high crimes and misdemeanors with 
which he was charged. But they have been an- 
swered fully and completely by others more for- 
tunate than I in obtaining the floor. The Presi- 
dent is not in prison on a charge of treason, nor 
before the Senate on articles of impeachment, as 
might have been reasonably anticipated in the 
early part of the session. He is still at the White 
House, discharging, as he has ever done, oe 
and ably, the duties of his high office, unharmed, 
undismayed, and undisturbed, by the missiles of his 
adversaries. I have been compelled, by the hour 
rule, to content myself with asimple statement of 
my positions, and the most condensed epitome of | 
facts and arguments to sustain them; but believing 1 
them correct, I am willing to submit them to the | 


consideration of the committee, without further 
elaboration, and trust that I have at least given | 
sound reasons for the course I have pursued, and 
intend pursuing, upon the subject of the war, and |, 
the incidental questions which have and are likely | 
to grow out of it. : 

must avail myself of my good fortune in hav- 
ing the floor in Committee of the Whole, where 
everything is in order, to explain a vote of my 
own, and of the Democratic party, at the last ses- 
sion. It will be recollected that a proposition was 
made to increase the pay of our volunteers, for | 
which the Whigs and a large portion of the Dem- 
ocrats, myself among them, voted. It passed this | 
House, and was sent to the Senate, and after full i 
consideration was rejected by that body, I believe, |: 





| plied by election and appointment 


regiments of dragoons, artillery, infantry, and riflemen, there 
shall be allowed a regimental quartermaster, to be taken 
from the subalterns of the line, who shall be allowed ten dol- 
lars additional pay per month, and forage for two horses. 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the said officers, 
musicians, and privates, authorized by this act, shall imme- 
diately be discharged from the service of the United States 


| at the close of the war with Mexico. 


Mr. HOUSTON proposed to amend the same as 
follows: 


Section one, line four, after the word “ organized,”’ insert 
“an auxiliary volunteer corps.’’ 

Section one, line six, after the word “ Mexico,” insert “to 
consist of.” 

Section one, line ten. after the word “laws,” insert and. 


| the provisions of this act.” 


Section one, strike out the proviso, and, in lieu thereof, 
insert: “Provided, That the volunteers composing the com- 


| panies of the respective regiments aforesaid, shall elect their 


company officers as soon as the said companies shall be fill- 
ed; and the said officers shall thereupon be appointed in 
the same manner as hereinafter provided for the appoint- 
ment of the field officers. And the company officers and 
men of the said regiments, respectively, shall elect the field 
officers thereof as soon as all the companies of each regi- 
ment shall have reached their place of rendezvous. And 
whenever the aforesaid elections of company and field offi- 
cers shall have been certified to the President, conformably 
to such regulations as he shall make, he shail commission 
the said officers so elected. When vacancies occur in the 
said regiments, they shall be filled according to grade; and 
where there is no officer of inferior grade to the vacancy 
in the company in which it occurs, the same shall be sup- 
from the rank and file in 

the manner heretofore preseribed.”’ 

Section two, line two, strike out the word “ inlistment,”’ 
and insert “serviee.”? 

Section two, line three, strike out the words “ to be recruit- 
ed,”’ and inseit “ who shall volunteer.” 


Add the following sections: 


Sec. —. And he it further enacted, That the colonel of 
each regiment shall appoint the regimental staff; and said 


| staff shall consist of one adjutant, one quartermaster, one 
| commissary, and one paymaster, (to be taken from the sub- 


alterns of the regiment,) and one surgeon and two assistant 


|| Surgeons. 


Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That so soon as the sev- 
eral officers are elected, they shail enter upon their respect- 
ive duties, and so soon as they receive their commissions, 
they shall take and subscribe an oath to “ support the Con- 
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etituuon of the United States and to be governed by the rules 
and articles of war,’ which oath shall be administered by 
the adjutant of inspector general of the command, and the 
same shall be endorsed on the commission, and certified by 
report of the fact to the Adjutant General at Washington 
eily. 

Mr. HOUSTON rose and said, that it had not 
been his desire to occupy any portion of the time 
of the Senate in a discussion of the bill now under 
consideration, But entertaining the opinions he 
did im relauion to the description and organization 
of the troops which ought to be called into the ser- 
vice of this country, under existing circumstances, 
to prosecute the war with Mexico, he felt it to be 
a duty incumbent upon him to state briefly some 
of the considerations by which he was guided on 
| the present oecasion. The bill propaged the or- 

ganization of en efficient corps for the purpose of 
conducting this war to a conclusion, in case peace 
4 should not be made with Mexico. Upon this sub- 
i 
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ject, he had had, since the commencement of our 
dithculties with Mexico, but one opinion, and that 
. was, that peace never would be obtained by any 
' other means than by making her feel the calami- 
tics of war in their utmost rigor, Hf they had not 
vet felt those calamities to the extent necessary to 
dispose them to conclude a peace, it was fit that 
this Government should make them feel them, and 
their inclination would then be governed by their 
necessities. ‘This corps, as proposed by the pres- 
ent amendment, would not be considered as a reg- 
ular corps, or as forming a portion of the regular 
army, but as auxiliary to the army in the emer- 
gency which now existed. There would be a dis- 
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i tinction between this corps and the regulars, and 
am. also between this corps and the militia and volun- 
:¥., teers raised by calls upon the several States. In 
PhS regard’ to the offieers of the volunteer corps to be 
ie : called into the service of the Federal Government, 
pa under the laws of the respective States, an occa- 

} sional inconvenience may arise in the organization 
it of regiments, from the fact that they differ, in many 
i, cases, in their several modes of appointment. In 
ef some States they were appointed by the Legisla- 
+ ture, and in others they were elected, and elected by 
ae various modes. And it was impossible in the pro- 

7 motions which must take place in the army, when 
Ps vacancies occur, that those different modes could re- 
7. spectively be observed. In fact, no provision was 

s made for filling such vacancies, and if promotion 
“s took place, it was done only by the common con- 
s sent of those concerned. ‘The President of the 
re United States had no authority tocommission them | 


at present, because their commissions were origi- 
Ae nally derived from the executive departments of 


ie? the States from which they came. Hence a great 

: difficulty occurred in preserving the organization 
e of thearmy. But if a corps were created by Con- | 
’ gress, and commissioned by the executive of the 

ederal Government, it would obviate this difti- 

Bri ks culty; it would answer all the purposes for which 

4 rerula¢s were intended, and would constitute, in 

: fact, a better description of force. It was not the 


7 mere name of regulars that constituted “he efli- 
ciency of a corps; it was not the name of regulars 
that gave discipline and subordination to men; it 

4 more depended upon the terms of the service in 


name, 


he if the object was to have an efficient corps, he 
ms contended that the one proposed by his amend- 


efficient that could be organized. They would be 
dissimilar from the regulars in this, that they were 
not composed of men picked up indiscriminately; 
men of different languages and different habits; 
men not stimulated by patriotism, but operated on 
by necessity, and not by choice. 


a Se 
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the tmstitutions of their country, and would go 


or 
[2 ae 


turning with the honors of the soldier to the home 
; of their childhood and the welcome of friends— 
nien who, entering upon the service for that love 


“—-, 


arms, unconquerable by their adversaries, and su- 
pertor not only to the h 
all difficulties and to all dangers. These were the 
men who leave behind them a guarantee for their 
° fidelity. ‘They were patriots by birth, habits, and 
education. They were young men, chiefly be- 
i tween the ages of eighteen and thirty-five, with 


of country, would render themselves formidable in | 


which they were engaged, than it did upon their | 


if ment would not only be efficient, but the most | 


|| stir the human heart, and nerve the arm in the ex-, 


This corps | 
would be composed of men prompted by patriot. | 
ism, and stimulated by chivalry—men who loved | 


forth to fight its battles with the anticipation of re- | 


arshest privations, but to | 
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athletic and vigorous constitutions, warmed by 


military enthusiasm, and ardently desiring to imi. | 
tate the deeds of their ancestors. : 
More than three hundred thousand men (Mr. H. 
said) had tendered their services under the act of | 
last session, and not more than twenty-five thou- | 
sand had been accepted. He did not precisely un- 
derstand the reason why; doubtless, however, 


because it was supposed that a sufficient force was || 


already in the field. In the regular service, where 
the men were scarcely ever promoted from the 
ranks, all the efficiency of a corps was derived 
from the manner of its organization; there was no 
stimulus of hope addressed to the personal ambi- 
tion of the soldier; his efficiency was owing to 
the drill, and to his acting together with his com- 
rades, Inthe present amendment that objection 
was remedied. 

This amendment provided that the officers should 
be chosen by the men who had volunteered their 
services to the country. So soon as ten compa- 
nies had been mustered and collected, they were to 
proceed to elect their own field officers. When 
this had been done, and the result of the choice 
intimated to the President, he was authorized to 
commission the individuals thus chosen, if he ac- 
cepted their services, and when vacancies should 
afterwards occur, they were to be regularly filled 
according to the grade of the officer dead, resigned, 
or removed, by the officer next in grade. 
as the promotion from. below was completed, the 
junior officer would receive his commission—the 
President having of course been officially informed | 
of the vacancy. 


Another inducement in favor of volunteering |, 


would be presented by this amendment, and that | 
was, the opportunity afforded for promotion from 
the ranks. Here the private soldier was allowed 
to hope that, by good conduct and deeds of noble | 
daring, he might so distinguish himself as even- | 
tually to rise to the honor of a commission, This 
amendment does not allow vacancies in command | 
to be filled, as they might be in the regular army, 
by one who was an entire stranger to the men he | 


- was to command; and the objection to being over- 


slaughed, would be obviated. 
No such hope as this was held up before the 


eyes of the regular soldier: he*might have military || 


pride and conscious valor, but he found all access | 


to promotion barred against him—his elevation 


must, at best, be confined to the ranks—promotion 
stopped there. It was so found in actual experi- 
ence; for Mr. H. had been informed that out of 
the six thousand regulars who had served at the | 
commencement of this war with Mexico (and who | 


had exhibited more bravery?) there had been but | 


. 


two promotions from the ranks. Vacancies of the 
lower grades, when they occurred, were usually 
given to some cadet or expectant, who had never 
rendered any service in the battle-field; and how- 
ever the private soldier might have distinguished 


himself by acts of the highest personal bravery, || 


| he need hope to rise no higher than if he had sim- 


_ A hundred thousand could be had if there was need. 
The department would only have to choose whom 
they would take. The real difficulty would be, 
not to get men enough, but to select from among 
the multitude of applicants, so as not to give of- | 

| fence to those who must be rejected. The great | 


oly obeyed orders with mechanical precision. The 
Seoadanin of this was well calculated to abate the | 
valor of the soldier when about to engage in some | 
arduous and hazardous conflict. But under the 
provisions of this amendment, the road to promo- 
tion was open; it lay in fair and animating pros- 
pect in full view of every chivalrous spirit—and 
the effect of such a hope would be felt as a stimu- 
lus of mighty power in those'trying moments when | 
every motive should be brought to bear that can 


tremest peril. . ; 
But it was objected that if this amendment 
should be adopted, the ranks of the army would 


not be filled. Why, how else would they be filled? | 


Could gentlemen restrain the glowing patriotic ar- 
dor of three hundred thousand brave men, who 
had emulated each other in offering themselves for 
the service and defence of the country? Would 
gentlemen tell him that out of this body of three 
hundred thousand brave men it was impossible to 
obtain ten thousand as permanent auxiliaries to 
the army? He never could be made to believe it. 


As soon | 
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mortification would be that, out of three hundred 
thousand who were willing and anxious to oo 
only ten thousand could be accepted. _ 

Itis a painful and an invidious duty to discrimi. 
nate where so many are worthy. Probably some 
rule ought to be adopted by which priority of ten. 
der would be regarded as the general principle of 
selection. Otherwise it would hardly be possible 
to prevent a feeling of deep resentment toward the 
officer who performed the unwelcome and respon. 
sible task. Let this mode of organization be adopt- 
ed, and before thirty days from the passage of {he 


| bill, the men would be on their march for Mexico. 


| They would thus anticipate the sickly season, and - 
would be in the field and ready to be led agains, 
' the enemy long before the vomito would make its 
nrgcomnnee. 
f the appointment of the officers chosen should 
be made here, after their election by the men they 
were to command, it would only be necessary to 
call on the officers, and let them organize their 
companies and regiments, and be ready at once to 

march. That would be all they would have to do, 
' Would any man hesitate in deciding whether jt 
_was best to organize these corps in the United 
States, or first to lead them to the place of action 
in Mexico? If they were organized and officered 
here, all they would have to do then would be to 
rally to their headquarters in Mexico. But, ac- 
cording to the original bill, the Government was 
to say to a colonel: ** You shall be accepted to 


| serve, provided you can raise a regiment who will 


serve under you.”’ The man would try to do this, 
and perhaps fail, and the inevitable effect must be 
great delay; whereas, on .the other plan, Govern- 
ment would find the corps already organized. Here 
must be places of rendezvous opened, and then 
provisions, quarters, and fuel, and all the expense 
of recruiting must be provided. On the other plan, 
| the men would rendezvous at once at the headquar- 
ters of their regiments. If there was no previous 
organization here, it would require a delay of ninety 
days at least before these regiments could be read 
to march. The officers must first be heard from; 
then they would perhaps report that they had col- 
lected one company in one county and another 
| company in another, and when all these reports 
were in, and the companies collected, then, and 
not till then, would the colonel get his commis- 
sion. But, under the amendment, the corps would 
all be ready organized, their services would have 
been tendered, and all the Government would have 


|| to do would be to commission the officers, and tell 


them to go. 

Mr. H. said that gentlemen should remember 
that it was not the mere fact of having inlisted 
_which gave a charm to a soldier: it was that he 
| was a soldier in the army of the United States. 
The mere form of inlistment could not convert a 
citizen into a soldier. Engagement to serve and 
subsequent discipline and training, would convert 
him into a soldier, and make the volunteer equal 
to a regular in these particulars, and superior in all 
others. The citizen entered on his military career 
_ with a constitution unimpaired by previous dissi- 

pation and dissolute habits; he had a degree of 


| intelligence, sprightliness, and aptitude to learn, 


which, under some six weeks’ discipline, would 


| make him equal to any soldier that ever entered a 


| field. 


It was mere habit that made the regular; it 
was heart that made the volunteer; and it was 
| head that made the commander. 

This plan would raise a force immediately. It 


| would meet the wishes of those who had volun- 


teered for the war; they were already organized. 
All they would have to do would be to march to 
their rendezvous, and then forthwith proceed to 
Mexico, and there they would at once present 


| themselves, eager for the most adventurous enter- 


_ prise and the most perilous conflicts. 

But if the original bill should be adopted, delay 
was inevitable. And, besides this, the officers who 
were authorized to raise regiments, and failed to 
succeed, would then come to Congress, and bring 

in their accounts for their expenses in the on 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars would be de- 
manded in the way of reimbursement. If these 
‘commissions were sought by mere expectants for 
| office, they did not deserve to command men who 
had volunteered to serve the country: they did not 
‘deserve to be placed over the heads of those who 
| had freely pledged themselves to vindicate the na- 
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tional honor, without the temptation of mercenary 
considerations. 


There were insuperable objections to the origi- | 


nal plan. Here were six hundred officers to be 
created for the command of these ten thousand 
men. Suppose their appointment should be left 
to the Executive: what would be the result? Did 
any man believe that all the houses in Washing- 
ton would be sufficient to contain the applicants 
who would come into this District like a deluge ? 
They would not get shelter to cover them. The 
President and Secretary of War would scarcely be 
able to read the multitude of letters of application 
and recommendation that would be presented. 
How could the Executive weigh the merits of that 
yast crowd who would be asking to be made offi- 
cers, from a colonel down to a second and third 
lieutenant? It would be an overwhelming task for 
any man to attempt, even physically, to say no- 
thing of it in any other view. No; the only way 
to get a force into the field promptly, would be to 
recognise the organization already made. Hence, 
he contended that the amendment ought to be 


adopted, if only in justice to the department. The | 


labor was already performed, and it only wanted 
the recognition of the Government. 
In a sudden emergency ora protracted war, it 


would not do fer this Government to rely chiefly | 


upon the regular army. It was not in contempla- 
tion of the framers of the Constitution that a large 
regular army should be maintained in time of peace 
at the expense of the people, when it would be 
without occasion for efficiency or utility. There 
was, indeed, a necessity for maintaining a sufficient 
force to occupy a few important forts, and to take 


we ought to have such a regular force as should 


serve for a nucleus around which a force of another | 


description might be collected; but it was on the 
citizens of the country that we must rely, either 
for repelling invasion or for the prosecution of a 


war of invasion into the territories of another na- | 
tion. There were sixteen thousand regulars now | 
authorized by law, of which number not more than | 


eight thousand had as yet been actually inlisted. 
The work of recruiting had been intrusted to intel- 
ligent and active officers, and yet Mr. H. was war- 
ranted in saying, that not more than two thousand 
eight hundred men had been obtained within the 
last year. 

But, supposing the Government should start the 
whole of the six hundred officers authorized in the 


original bill, and send them among those who had | 


volunteered their services to recruit them as regu- 


lars: would they not spurn the proposal?) Mr. H. 


did not say that they ought to spurn it, but he 


most decidedly believed that such would be found | 


the fact. And why? Such had heretofore been 
the character of the rank and file of our regular 


| from the rank and file. 


| commissary, and surgeons, 
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in their hearts that they were acting also in sight of 


family and friends. What stimulus was like this 
to breathe patriotic ardor into the heart of a brave 
man? The heart that responded to the throb of 
affection was the heart that would beat high upon 
the battle-field with the fond remembrance of home 
and kindred, and with the noble resolution so to 
act in the presence of the foe as to secure that 
hearty welcome, which was a soldier’s reward. 
This corps, Mr. H. was well assured, would meet 
all the expectations of their country. ‘The road to 
honorable distinction would be open before them, 
and they would be held together by sympathies 
which voluntary service alone could create, and 
which would lead them to maintain the honor of 
the corps in the lowering front of battle, and in 
every path of peril. 

The reason why it was proposed, in one of the 
sections of this amendment, that colonels should 
select their own stafl, was, that the persons likely 
to compose it would be taken from young men in 
the volunteer service, of education, talent, and e¢e- 


nius; many of them in professional life, especially | 


The colonel | 


such as came from our large cities. 
ought to have the authority to select persons of 
this character, either from his own subalterns or 
From amone these he 
would choose his quartermaster, his adjutant, his 


opportunity of taking young men who were enti- 
tled, by their moral worth, to his regard and con- 
fidence, and his relative situation would afford him 
the best opportunity of discerning their personal 


characteristics and qualifications. In this way he 


| would be in no danger of having men under him 
care of our arsenals and depots of munitions; and || who would betray him, but he could count on those 


who would sustain him in faithfully discharging | 


his duty. How could the War Department here 
determine on the propriety of these appointments 
as well as the colonel? What would most neces- 
sarily be the means by which it was to judge? The 
recommendations of members of Congress, made 
by them, too, at second or third hand. Was this as 
good a channel of information as the personal 


| knowledge of the officer who was tocommand them 


in the field? Could the President or his Secretary 
form as just an opinion, either in regard to the 
staff or the line of the army, as the colonel could ? 
Mr. H. could not believe it. This amendment was 
founded on such a conviction, and intended to 
remedy the evils of delay, and the mistakes which 


have been so often made in military appointments, | 
under influences very different from those which | 
| govern the colonel who chooses the officer with | 
' whom he is to risk his honor and his reputation. 
|| Supposing the colonel should be authorized to se- 
| lect the surgeons of his regiment, where would he 
| go to make his selection? There were to be thirty 
| surgeons and assistant surgeons for these ten thou- 


He would have the | 


they went to battle. 
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But it was said that reculars were more suitable 


for these regiments, because volunteers could not 


be relied on. They were to be trusted in all cireum- 
stances. There was no failure fa regard to men 
like these. From the commencement of the Revo- 
lution to the very last acts of that eventful history, 
they had sustained the credit of their flag, and fully 
proved that a citizen soldiery knew how to fight, and 
bravely to defend the liberty of their country. 

How had it been in the last war? Let gentle- 
men who doubted whether volunteers could be 
safely relied on go to the Thames, where the 
Kentucky troops proved their valor, and where 
the Ohio volunteers so nobly sustained the honor 
of the American arms. Let them go to Sackett’s 
Harbor, where our soldiers were led by a militia 
general, and they would find there the volunteers. 
Let them go either to the West or the South. 
Let them look at the army in Tennessee, that glo- 
rious army which met the fanatical savage Creeks: 
they were volunteers. ‘To be sure there was one 
battalion of militia somewhat dissatisfied, and 
some of them returned home. But all the rest of 
the entire army were volunteers, with the excep- 
tion of a single battalion of rezulars: yet they sus- 
tained themselves nobly in that war. How was 
itat New Orleans? Did not the volunteers nobly 
sustain themselves? True, there were a few reg- 
ulars associated with them; but the officers and 
men behaved in a manner well worthy of the honor 
of their profession and of the causes for which 
The deadly and unerring fire 
from the volunteer brigades turned back the vete- 
ran legions of Pakenham, who had elsewhere won 
many a fortress, and triumphed in many a field. 

There was other evidence which might be refer- 
red to in support of the same view. Instances 
might also be quoted where the fate of nations 
hung on the volunteer service, and where they 
behaved with unflinching bravery in hours of the 
extremest peril. He might refer to the siege of 
Monterey. Could any man name that place, and 
then speak about distrusting volunteers? Who 
could have exhibited more indomitable courage 
than did their advancing columns? They pushed 
forward, and were cut down in numbers, but still 
continued to advance with unflinching valor; and 
these, too, were men who never had known regu- 
lar service; yet they did all that could have been 
demanded at the hands of the oldest veteran sol- 
diers of the line in any service. 

What was it that could be claimed as the only — 
advantage of regulars over volunteers? It was 
nothing but discipline. But when volunteers, as 
was proposed in this amendment, were made a 


| permanent attachment to the army, how long 


would it be before young, active, intelligent men 
would learn both discipline and subordination? 
The excellence and efficiency of regulars was de- 
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soldiers that a citizen possessing any respectability 
of character and standing in society feels, by enter- 
ing as a common soldier, that he has lost caste in 
the community. Even in the war of 1812, when 


sand men—not a large number, considering the na- 
|, ture of the climate in which the troops were to serve. 
| He would probably have recruits under his com- 


rived from their perfect discipline. They became 
a mass of mechanism, systematical in their move- 
ments, and promptly and certainly obeying the 
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the recruit received a very high bounty, both in 
money and land, such was the influence of this 
feeling that it required a strong will and a spirit.of 
hardihood and daring to induce a man, coming 
from the bosom of respectable family connexions, 
toinlist. In fact, a young man was considered by 
his friends as in a great degree thrown away who 
did so. He was cut off from his family, and oc- 
cupied a degraded rank, until, by some daring deed 


_mand from several counties, in each of which there 


personally acquainted with? And how important 
would it not be to the health and safety of the men 
that such a selection should beamade; because the 
physician taken from their own vicinity, and per- 
sonally acquainted with many of the families from 
which they came, and with many of themselves, 
too, would be in better circumstances to sympa- 


were a number of physicians of reputation. Would | 
| he not naturally select such of these as he was | 


will of a commanding mind which animated them. 
But when it became necessary to drive a retreating 
enemy, volunteers were to be preferred to regulars, 


_ inasmuch as they were more eager in pursuit, and 


always less encumbered. 
Again: Mr. H. regarded volunteers as far more 


' suited to the character of our nation and our free 


institutions than regulars. The original bill was 
a perfect anomaly in its shape; it went, in effect, 
to raise a corps of regulars out of a body of militia. 


: eae oe wt aptorms, 


of valor, he obtained promotion, and was thus re- 
stored to his former standing. This had ever been 
the case, and it would be so again. The man who 
inlisted in the ranks of the regular army would find 
himself a doomed man—doomed to a long and 
hopeless servitude, with the door effectually closed 
upon him to all promotion. Yet there was an at- 
tempt to raise a corps of this description in prefer- 
ence to volunteers, and thus to disappoint the hopes | 


thize with them in their afflictions, and more ready 
to do allin his power to relieve them. A surgeon 
80 situated would not act merely from a sense of 
duty, but from feelings of kindness and of person- 
al friendship. How much fitter would he be for 


| There was to be no inlistment, no oath; but some- 
| body must go to them and ask them, for fear they 
should come of themselves. ‘They were not regu- 
lars. Why? Because they were to be discharged 
at the end of the war. They were not regulars in 
his official duty than a total stranger appointed by | fact, but they bore the name. And for what wes 
‘the Government? If a corps were to volunteer || that name retained? Only to encumber the de- ; 
| from New York, would any man of sense think of | partment with the appointment of a host of officers, i 
| selecting their physician from New Orleans? Or |, when the volunteer corps were already organized, ; 
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of men who panted to be fed against the enemy. 
The emergency of our affairs required instant effort: 
itdemanded a force that could be immediate] y raised 





' would a man from New England be well caleu- 
| lated to serve with a regiment from the interior of 


| Missouri? Would you takea physician who was | 


/and had only to receive marching orders. 


Mr. H. said he was as much opposed to de- 
mocracy in an army as any man possibly could 


| perfectly ignorant of the constitutions or former | 
pabits of the soldiers, or of the region from which | 


and organized. Who so proper to be employed as 
those who had voluntarily proffered their services 
to the country—who were already marshalled for 
the field, and eager to march, and who wanted 
only the opportunity to prove that it would be their 
Joy and pride to vindicate, by their prowess, their 
country’s cause? These were men who would act 
in the face of an enemy with the remembrance deep 


10 


| 

| be, and to mobocracy too. But, after the organt- 

| zation of a volunteer corps had once taken tes 4 
| after the wishes of the men had been met and their # 
| hopes gratified, being contented at the outset they : 


they came? Surely not. There was a fitness, a hu- 
manity in allowing the officers to select those who 
would most possess their confidence. If it was | 
ermitted him to refer to experience in this matter, | 
is own, (which had not been very great,) fully 
corroborated every position he had taken. 


| would continue contented all through the term of 
‘service, There would be no new elections, for the 
bill provides for promotions by regular grade. 
But, under the original bill, the President might, 
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through inadvertence or misinformation, or other 
accidental cause, happen to appoint to an impor- 
tant command one of the lowest subalterns. Such 
a course could not but do much harm. 

Every provision in the amendment, or substitu- 
ted bill, was made to come as near to the character 
and spirit of our institutions as could with propri- 
ety be done. It was often said, and reéchoed from 
one side of that Chamber to the other, that the 


* militia ave the great bulwark for the defence of this 


country. Mr. H. believed it. But to give them 
orgamzation and a permanent service would not 
render them less #0, Thus organized, they would 
be prepared to act in harmony with the regular 
army. It did not blend the two gle scriptions of 
force together, but it united them in a concert of 
action. A force of this description would as much 
constitute a part of the army as the regular troops. 
Congress had the same power to create both. 

Mr. H1., in cenciuding, observed that he could 
not but beheve that every objection which lay 
against the bill was fully remedied by the amend- 
ment he had offered, and he believed it to be com- 
plete in its details, 

Hie thought it would take but a little time to 
organize our citizens for a state of war, and prepare 
them for all the hardships and privations of the 
camp, the battle-field, and for victory. But, sir, 


they must be volunteers; and, when they shall ' 


have honorably discharged the duty they owed to 
the country, they will return to the walks of pri- 
vate life with credit, and the pleasing conscious- 
ness of having given proof that they were fully 
worthy of the confidence of their fellow-citizens. 


‘They would show the world that volunteers could 
endure hardships as good soldiers; that they were | 


no carpet knights—no holiday showmen; but, 
having from choice relinquished the sweets of 
homebred ease for the hazards of the camp and 
of the battle-field, they would return to their fami- 


lies with the glory and renown of citizen he- 


roes. 


lt is in war as it is in haste, always, that the 


most evil precedents are established, and from the | 


consequences of which the purest patriotism and 
the profoundest wisdom are rarely able to deliver 
the country. The tendency of our Government 
scems at this moment to be in favor of a vast stand- 
ing army. 


Pass this bill in its original shape, | 


and you will then have a regular army of twenty- | 


seven thousand men; and, my word for it, sir, it 
will be fastened permanently upon the people, un- 
less they, in their majesty, when peace may come, 
shall sever it from the Government, and teach their 
public mena lesson which will not be forgotten by 
them through all future time. This very act against 
the volunteers will enter like iron into the hearts 


of the people. ‘They will feel, and not forget, that | 


the patriotic volunteers have been spurned, and the 
regular soldier preterred. 


|Mr.CRITTEN DEN having moved to amend the 
amendment proposed by Mr. Hovsron, by striking 
out the words which made the field officers elect- 
tve—the effect of which would be to leave those 
officers to be appointed by the President—proceed- 
ed to assign Various reasons in supportof his views, 
and in objection to the plan of Mr, Hovsron.] 

Mr. HOUSTON, in reply to Mr. Crirrenpen, 
said he regretted that he should have been so un- 
fortunate as not to have made his views and inten- 
tions intelligible to the Senator from Kentucky. 
He assured him that no member of this body en- 
tertained a greater abhorrence of disorganization 
in a military force than he did. The course which 
he proposed appeared to him free from all the ob- 
jections which the Senator had been pleased to 
make to it, He did not propose, as attributed to 


him, to carry into the army the practice of elec- || had raised 


tions. It wasas utterly foreign from his intentions 
as any idea could be. He proposed that the troops 
should be organized in the respective communities 
where they were raised, or that those should be 
taken which were already organized, and not to 
postpone the election of officers until the companies 


joined the army. After that, the necessity for | 


elections would be obviated entirely by promotions 


according to grade, except in the lowest subor- | 


dinate officers of companies. There was not, then, | 
to be afforded to candidates for colonelcies and | 


majorities the opportunity to canvass the men, and 


to tempt them into grog-shops, as suggested by the | 


motions will be according to grade, to supply va- 
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gentleman. Besides, his (Mr. H.’s) plan would 
he to exclude all liquors and treating from the | 
army. 

He believed that liquor had been almost as de- 
structive to the army in Mexico as the guns of the 
enemy; and he was the last person to encourage 
disorganization, or recommend any measure that 
would have a tendency towards it. He appre- 
hended no difficulty, then, in the course he recom- | 
mended. If there were not a sufficient number of | 
companies organized, that had already tendered | 
their services to the Executive, it would be a very | 
easy matter to rendezvous them at some suitable | 
point, where they might complete their organiza- 
tfon, anterior to marching to Mexico, as had been 
heretofore done. Such was the organization of 
troops we have had in the field, and who have ac- 
quired immortal honor. This was the course pur- 
sued by the volunteer regiments. Their officers, 
who signalized themselves by equal skill and | 
courage with any who held commissions in the | 
regular army, were elected by their fellow-soldiers. 
The lasttroops that marched to Mexico were organ- 
ized at Pittsburg, and there they elected their field 
officers when they were formed into regiments. It 
was therefore no innovation on any rule estab- 
lished in the United States. It was a rule by 
which we have been governed for thirty years, to 
his certain knowledge. Jackson, in the first place, | 
and all his officers who commanded volunteers at | 
the battle of New Orleans, were so elected. 

Mr. H. said his view was, that the elections 
should take place in moments of soberness at | 
home, when the men about to engage in an enter- 
prise feel that organization will enable them to 
give character to their enterprise, and sustain them- | 
selves before the enemy. ‘They willselect men in 
whom they have confidence at home, where they 
have opportunities to know the characters of the 
various aspirants; and, after that election, all elec- 
tions for field officers will terminate, and the pro- 


cancies; and thus they would be perfectly satisfied || 


| when they left their ‘homes. God forbid that he | 


_a mob; nor would they ever become the Pretorian 


| and instruments of tyrants, and were like the reg- 


| 


| for each other. 


| hence he offered and 


lected and appointed. 


should do anything to convert the volunteers into 


bands suggested by the Senator from Kentucky, 
{[Mr. Crirrenpen.] Voluntecrs were patriotic 
freemen. The Pretorian bands were the slaves 


ular soldiers of the nineteenth century, who had de- 
stroyed kings and rebuilt their thrones, There is 
no likeness between them’and volunteers. But 
though he expected to see no imperial majesty in 
this Capitol, he should do all in his power to sus- 
tain such measures as would support the majesty 
of the people. He advocated this plan because he | 
conceived it to be the best. The President, if the | 
appointments were left with him, would have to 
appoint some forty field officers with whom he 
was totally unacquainted, and therefore he must | 
rely on information which he could obtain else- 
where. But the volunteers themselves, who are 
men of intelligence, would appoint officers in whom 
they could confide, from their knowledge of them. 
Those who have already been so appointed are 
men of other attractions than such as are to be 
found in grog-shoys. They are men of intelligence 
and character. Would they, then, he asked, dis- 
appoint the hopes of fifty thousand volunteers? || 
or would they place men over the volunteers who 
were strangers to them? The consequence would 
be, the officers and men would entertain no respect 
He insisted that every encour- | 
agement should be given to the volunteers, and 
ressed his amendment. 
Mr. H., in conclusion, met some objections on || 
constitutional grounds, which amneuiea Senators | 
He contended that the power given 
to Congress to organize armies implied a power in 
Congress to say in what manner they should be | 
| 
} 


? 


officered, and how those officers should be se- 
The officer’s commission 
was but testimony that he was recognised by the 
Government. In pressing his amendment, his ob- 
ject was not to embarrass the Executive, but to 
give the President an efficient corps, and one | 
which would not prove ultimately to be more ex- |, 
pensive than the regular army. | 


i 


In Senate, February 1, 1847. 
The Senate passed to the consideration of the |! 
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bill from the House to raise, for a limited time, an 
additional military force, and for other purposes, 

The bill was then read a third time, and the 
question being on its passage— 

Mr. HOUSTON rose, and moved to recommit 
the bill to the Committee on Military Affairs, with 
instructions so to amend the ‘bill as to conform to 
the amendments (with some, slight modification) 
heretofore submitted by him, and disagreed to by 
the Senate, while the bill was under consideration 
as in committee of the whole. 

Mr. HOUSTON said that he regretted extreme. 
ly that he should have felt himself compelled to 
occupy any more of the time of the Senate on this 
bill. Deeming it, however, a measure of very 
great importance to the country, as well as to the 
organization of the army, he was constrained to 
give the views which had influenced him to make 
this motion. As to the war itself, he had uniform- 
ly been of the opinion that it was necessary from 
its incipiency. He was in favor of the originaj 
declaration of war, and he had also been of opinion 
that it ought to be vigorously prosecuted. And it 
was his wish, in submitting his amendment, to 
place the army in a situation to bring it to a speedy 
and successful termination. The proposition he 
had made would, in his opinion, enable the Gov- 
ernment to bring an efficient force into the field 
with more promptitude than if we adhered to the 
original bill. Numbers of volunteers were now in 
readiness, and were anxiously waiting in expecta- 
tion of their offers of service being accepted. It 
was a time of great emergency; the season was 
rapidly advancing; and unless the force contem- 


| plated in the bill should be sent speedily, it could 


not reach the field of action before the spring. If 


| regular troops were to be sent, it was impossible 


that they could be in readiness for effective service 
until the season for action is over. He thought 
that his amendment would obviate this serious ob- 


| jection to the employment of an additional regular 
| force. 


To inlist, and collect, and discipline a regu- 
lar force of ten thousand men, would necessarily 


_ consume many months, and, in the meantime, the 
| heats of summer will have commenced. The fatali- 


ties of a southern climate had already been very 
disastrous to our troops, and they are pregnant 
with admonition as to the future. Great numbers 
had been swept off, and hundreds who had escaped 
death were still recovering so slowly as to render 
an early return to duty impossible. If the new 
troops could be in the field during the month of 


| March, they might, in that case, reach the table 
| lands of Mexico before the summer shall have so 
far advanced as to render the heat dangerous to 
those who were unaccustomed to the climate. 


He would suppose that the force was to be com- 
posed of regulars. Sixty days at least would 
expire before many of the regiments could be filled 
by the slow process of inlistment: much time 
would afterwards be consumed before ar could 


| be fully organized, and could reach their destina- 


tion in Mexico, which most probably would not 


be until after April, and by that time the sickly 
_ season would have commenced. These were some 
| of the reasons which had governed him in submit- 


ting his motion. ; , 2 
But his main objection to the bill as it stood, 


| rested on his opposition to a large regular army, 


both on the ground of national policy and the ex- 
penditure inseparable from it. Volunteers const® 


tuted a cheaper description of force. There were 
no bounties for inlistment; no officers to be kept 


in pay while inlistment was going on. Let the 
process go on as rapidly as it may, many months 
must be occupied in this service, and during that 
whole period, the recruiting officers must be kept 
in pay. The volunteers required no clothing of a 
more costly kind, consumed no more rations, and 
made no charge for quarters before they were 
imbodied, and were sooner ready for service. 
They were also willing to engage even to the end 
of the war. One of the old objections which had 
been urged against the volunteers was, that they 
entered the service for too short a term; that they 
engaged only for three months, a riod barely 
sufficient to enable them to reach their destination, 
and have a few days repose, before their term eX- 
pired, when the help camp was thrown Into 00 
fusion, and the army red more like a mo 


than a well-disciplined and efficient body. That 
objection has ceased to exist, since it been 
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found that volunteers could be had for any length 
of time; and it may be useful to advert briefly to 
the history of our legislation upon this subject. 

In the war of 1812, the greatest reliance in the 
first instance was on volunteers. It was then 
found that the limitation of their term of service 
operated injuriously ; and the act under which 
they were called into service, was repealed, and 
twenty regiments of regulars were substituted for 
them. The aet of the 6th February, 1812, autho- 
rized the President to accept of the services of fifty 
thousand volunteers for the term of twelve months. 
The number required by the act could not be mus- 
tered, therefore the system was abandoned, be- 
cause it was thought that it would not produce the 
desired effect. 

The act of 29th January, 1813, authorized the 
raising of those twenty regiments of regulars, each 
regiment to be composed of nine hundred men, for 
the term of twelve months. As wellas he could rec- 
ollect, these regiments were not filled; the Govern- 
ment was disappointed in its expectations from 
this source, and volunteers were again called for. 
Greater inducements were then held out to them 
than had been previously offered, and they were 
afterwards regarded as a reliable force. 

The same law which authorized the raising of 
twenty regiments of regular troops repealed, as I 
have shown, the preéxisting law calling for volun- 
teers; and the subsequent act of February 24, 1814, 
revived the acts of February and July, 1812, and 
fixed the term of service for volunteers at five years, 
orduring the war. The last act authorized the Presi- 
dent to accept the services of forty thousand volun- 
teers, to be apportioned among the States, and by 
the third and fourth sections authorized him to ac- 


cept of forty thousand volunteers, to be commis- | 
sioned by him, without regard to the sections from | 


which they came. 
This various legislation proved, that after all the 


experiments made for carrying on the war during | 
the year 1812 had been tried, the volunteers, by | 


making their term of service longer, were consid- 
ered to be equal to regular troops in their efficiency. 
It was not, therefore, the name, but the material, 
which gave character to the force. It was neces- 
sary to lengthen the term of service, because time 
must be allowed to bring them into a state of con- 


formity to certain prescribed and indispensable | 


rules of tactics. The raw volunteer was superior || 


to the raw regular. It is when men become asso- 


ciated together as volunteers that emulation springs | 


up in their bosoms, and a degree of pride exhibits 
itself which does not exist when they are merely 
inlisted soldiers. With the loss of their name, 


|| ed to be a mere consumer. 


their pride and emulation are lost, because the one | 
is associated with the love of liberty and its tri- | 


umphs; and with the other, despotism and its cru- 
ellies, usurpers, dictators, kings, and royalty. A 


spirit of rivalry induces them to submit to the re- | 


straints of discipline, and excites them to efforts 


the volunteer system had beeg tried in Europe, the 
highest expectations of their efficiency had been 
fulfilled. In France, when all the Powers of Eu- 
rope were called against her, armies of volunteers 
were raised, which, by their discipline and valor, 
obtained the most brilliant successes, and estab- 
lished for themselves and their country an enduring 
renown. 

Not to rely on volunteers, but to place reliance 
on regular troops, appeared to him the strangest 
picture which could be exhibited in our Govern- 
ment. Why should there be greater reliance on a 
regular army? Were they cheaper than volun- 
teers? If they were to be retained as a permanent 


establishment for the purpose of any emergency, 


or to repel an invading army, or to carry on war 
against a foreign country, did not their existence 
entail a heavier cost on the country? A regular 
army, it must be clear to every one, was inconsist- 
ent with the genius of our institutions. He had 
never heretofore felt any apprehensions of danger 
from a regular army, be its number what they 
might, whether ten thousand or one hundred thou- 
said; but since this bill had been under discussion, 
since he had had an opportunity of witnessing the 
prodigious influence which had been brought into 
Operation from every quarter, from persons who 
had thronged hither in quest of military rank— 
since he had seen the numbers of applicants for 
commissions, he had become convi 
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must be danger from an increase of the regular 
force. Not that he looked for any immediate dan- 
ger; it would be progressive in its effect; the malign 
influence which would result was insidious in its 
operation, but the result apon our institutions would 
be not the less sure. Let the army be increased, 
and we should see this Capitol, as well as the other 
departments of Government, thronged, surrounded 
by these candidates for office. Hundreds were here 
at this moment, who had abandoned the useful 
pursuits of private life, disqualified themselves for 
all civil duties, and suddenly and violently fallen in 
love with the profession of arms. Members of 
Congress were appealed to by relatives, and their 
appeals were listened to, and yielded to, witha 
readiness which menaced the safety of the Govern- 
ment. He did not mean to insinuate anything like 
censure on gentlemen who were thus wrought upon. 
They are influenced by the best feelings of our na- 
ture, and it was only to be feared lest those feelings 
should prove too strong for the interests of the 
country. ‘These applicants were drawn hither from 
the very extremities of the land; they congregated 
here, as to a common centre, and created an influ- 
ence which might be felt, in its mischievous con- 
sequences, through all future times; increasing in 
their danger from year to year, and from age to 
age. Before the evil became so great as to defy all 
remedy, it was our duty to arrest its progress. It 
ought to be remembered, that if the army was a 
part of the body politic, it was neither the head, 


nor the body, but merely an arm, and by throwing 


too much weight into that member, the more essen- 


| tialand vital organs would be weakened and de- 


| stroyed. 


And we were even expected to exhaust 
our treasury in feeding and cherishing this danger; 
so that if, from that cause, ruin should come upon 
us, as it had come on the nations which had pre- 
ceded us, it would be a ruin which we should have 
won by purchase. 

When volunteers were called out in any sudden 
or dangerous emergency, they rendered the ser- 
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vices required of them during their specified term; | 


they answered all the purposes for which they 
were called into service; they became disciplined 
and effective troops; and when all was done, they 
returned to the walks of civil life, with the proudest 
of all rewards—the respect and gratitude of their 
fellow-citizens. It was not so with the regulars, 
whose ties to society were rent asunder, and who 


were cut off from the associations of private life. | 


When the volunteer returned to his home, he ceas- 
He returned to bea 


‘ 


| producer, not a consumer exclusively. Ceasing 





: ; | of his youth had been in the regular army. 
by which glorious deeds are achieved. So far as || 


to be a citizen-soldier, he had become a citizen 
producer. 

In making these remarks he had no intention to 
cast any reflection on the regular army. It had 
engaged his earliest admiration, and his earliest 
habits were connected with it. Every association 
He 
had known men who held high rank in the army, 
and he had known soldiers in their ranks. He had 
become well acquainted with their feelings. He 
had. known many of great worth, both as gentle- 


| men and as officers, and if they had returned to the 
| walks of private life, he woul 


doubtless have es- 
timated them as highly as citizens. He had noth- 
ing therefore to say, he intended to say nothing, de- 
rogatory to the officers of the regular army. ‘The 
aim of his argument was against the dangerous ten- 
dency of preferring regular troops to volunteers. 
And he took this view, because a regular standing 
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with yours, and to these you must yield implicit 
obedience.” 

This would not be giving any encouragement to 
that spirit of patriotism and selfdevotion in the 
country to which we must look for sustaining it in 
a foreign war, whether brief or protracted in its 
duration. We shall be compelled to rely on some- 
thing more than regulars before we get to the end 
of this war. There would not be found a suffi- 
cient number of regulars to inlist, while there was 
any chance of their being received as volunteers. 
There was one feeling common to all, which would 
lead every man to yield to his own promptings, 
rather than to the dictates of others, and to choose 
under whom they would be disposed to serve. It 
was a proper, a natural,a becoming pride, a high- 
toned patriotic feeling, which made our citizens 
willing to come forward in the hour of danger, to 
serve their country, and, if needful, to die in de- 
fence of their liberties; but it was a pride which 
ought not to be curbed and kept down by bard and 
unnecessary restrictions. Suppose the ten regi- 
ments now required for the regular army should 
not be filled, or found sufficient for the war, would 
an attempt be made to fill the rezular ranks out of 
the volunteers? Such a purpose could never be 
carried into effect. 

Mr. H. then recurred to the legislation of the 
last war in reference to regulars and volunteers, to 
strengthen the views he had thrown out, and reit- 
erated the arguments he had before brought for- 
ward as to the superior cheapness and efficiency of 
volunteers, and the ease with which, after the ex- 
piration of their term of service, they would slide 
back into the civil walks of life, without causing 
any injury to the framework of society. He con- 
sidered that the passage of this bill, according to 
the shape which it might assume, would exercise 
a powerful influence on the destinies of our coun- 
try. It may form a precedent of a most valuable 
and important character, if we but follow the spirit 
of the country as it now invites us, and will lend 
its aid to give moral strength to free institutions. 
If regulars were authorized, it would be an influ- 
ence for evil; but if volunteers were preferred, the 
effect would be beneficial. Let regulars be taken, 
and the impression would run through the country 
that this course was adopted -because the volun- 
teers were not worthy of the confidence of the 
Government, and that for the defence of the coun- 
try the regular army only could be trusted. As 
he had not been able to bring his mind to such 
conclusion, he had felt himself constrained to take 
the course he had. 

That the measure had come to Congress with 
the recommendation of the President—that a resort 
to regulars had had the sanction of the highest au- 
thority—was to him neither a ground of ee 
to it, nor a sufficient inducement to favor it. If he 
thought that a measure was wrong in itself, he was 
not to be influenced to support it because it was 
brought forward with the highest Executive sanc- 
tion: convinced that it was wrong, his vote would 
never be given for it. He was not sent here to 
hold his opinions in submission to those of ony 
other individual. If his judgment was not suff- 
ciently instructed to guide- him in a right course, 
he still was obliged to feel that he was placed in a 


| position where he must act by the best lights he 


could obtain from it. In all matters, he was re- 
solved to do as his conscience admonished him. If 


/he could take this bill in its present form, and 


army was less in accordance with the genius of our | 


institutions, and with our character as a free peo- 

le. 
of patriotism in the country, and not, after it had 
shot forth and become vigorous, and grown to ma- 
turity, to lop off the branches and leave the trank 
naked and desolate. ; 
say to the volunteers when they came forward with 


a tender of their services, ‘* Your offers are repel- | 


Would it be wise or just to | 


It was our true policy to cherish every germ | 


led, and you must be driven back to civil life. | 


Your generous ardor we are bound to repress, 
because we cannot rely upon 
our hands, as we can upon the regular troops. 


eare, therefore, obliged to throw you aside, and || 
If you come at all, you must be | 
You shall have | 


to take regulars. co 
subjected to severe restrictions, 


ou with arms in | 
and particularly that of our own, that especially 


officers to command you whom you would never | 


have elected; men of whom you have no know- 


that there || ledge, and who have no sympathiee in common 


\ 


blindly vote for its passage against his solemn con- 
victions of duty, he should feel he had no business 
here. But while experience, with the aid of the 
best lights of his own judgment, admonished him 
to’ pursue an opposite course, he would pursue it, 
regardless by whom the measure was recommend- 
ed. He would look to the country only: he would 
be directed by.a single eye to its interests; he would 
not suffer his judgment to be influenced by the wish- 
es of individuals, but endeavor so to act as to con- 
fer the greatest benefits on the whole. 

And, in conclusion, he could not do less than ex- 
press his conviction, as the testimony of all history, 


must the public sentiment and public feeling be re- 
spected in the conduct of a war. They constitute 
the great power of the nation, and that administra- 
tion which shall venture to separate itself from it, 
will too soon learn that whatever else has hap a 
they have deliberately put at stake the seeaioa 
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successful progress of great public measures. Sir, 
public sentiment wid public feeling in this day, and 
least of allin this country, can neither be disre- 
arded nor trifled with. Public sentiment has even 
made the olden thrones of Europe tremble to their 
centre; and in England, the largest, most enlight- 
ened, and most powerful aristocracy in the world 
has been made to recede before its march. Even 
with the bayonets of regular soldiers bristling in 
the front of Government, public sentiment, which 
is but the enlightened opinion and feeling of the 
vast multitude, has carried, and is destined to carry, 
wtep by step, every useful and necessary reform 
which could contribute to the public welfare. Is it, 
then, for us to begin, in this new era, the work of 
resistance to universal public sentiment, and to re- 
verse the policy of our free institutions? Is it for us 


by our acts to proclaim to the monarchies of Eu- 


- rope, that in peace republics are secure, but thatin 


war they are incapable of abiding the shock of con- 
tending nations? Is this to be our new creed? We 
avow this by the bill—in substance we declare tt, 
for we declare by this act that we are not willing 
to intrust those who are the natural supporters of 
That no 
matter how many sac rifices the volunteer ciuzen 


the republic with arms in their hand 


soldier is willing to make for his country—no mat- 
ter how brave he may be—though his blood is yet 
fresh upon the stree ts of Montere y- 
borne our eagles triumphantly there, and eagerly 


though he has 


heme ee slieek Seaenantly sere, toriously to 
thecity of Mexico, he is nevertheless to be spurned, 
coldly, deliberately, without cause, and unjustifi- 
ably. Is this wise? Isit safe? Is this 
to publie sentiment the example which the world 
had a right to expect from republican America? 
No, sir; and the time will comeé if war 1s 
protracted, when this act will recoil upon the 
Government, and we shall feel the necessity of 
making another appeal to the volunteer spirit of the 
eountry. Public sentiment and feeling will then 
be vindicated, and he ventured to pronounce that 
this violation of it is the last experiment of the 
kind which will ever be attempted in this country. 
"The time never again will come, when a vast crowd 
of volunteers, eaver for service for any leneth of 
time, no matter how, or how long, as long as the 
war may last, will ever be spurned by their Gov- 
ernment. He had no question but public sentiment 
and feeling would most triumphantly vindicate itself, 
and write its irreversible judgment in the history of 
this country, which neither individuals nor parties, 
however great or powerful, or anxious, will be 


able to es« ape, 


contempt 
I 


this 


He had scarcely a hope of being able to change 
the vote which had been given; but he considered 
it due to the oceasion and to himself, to add this 
much to what he had heretofore said upon this 
subject. He know he had not done anything like 
full justice to the question, but left it, where it 
would go into the hands of an enlightened, proud, 
and free people—to the brave volunteers them- 
seives, who would discuss it with their hands upon 
their hearts, and scern upon their brows, for this 
wrong which was about to be done to them and to 
the Republic. 
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REMARKS OF MR. G. RATHBUN, 

OF NEW YORK. 
In tHe Llovse or Representatives, 

February 4, 1847. 

In Committee of the W hole, on the Civil and Diplo- 

matic Appropriation Bill. 

Mr. RATHBUN obtained the floor, and sub- 
mitted a few remarks, as follows: 

Mr. CuarramMan: | have not risen with the inten- 

tion of making a speech, but to present to the con- 

sideration of this committee the amendment offered 
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by my colleague, [Mr. Jenktns,] not now in his 


seat, and to offer some reasons why, it) my judg- 
ment, that amendment ought to be adopted. " The 
object of that amendment is, to pay to the children 
and heirs-at-law of Daniel D. Tompkins, deceased, 


forty-nine thousand seven hundred and ninety- | 


five dollars, due to Governor ‘Tompkins, in the 
year 1824, as | shall endeavor to prove before I sit 
down. 

When the war between this country and Great 


! eonveyance thenee by water by Commodore 


Britain commenced, in 1812, Mr. Tompkins was 
Governor of the State of New York, and contin- 
ued in that important office until the close of the 
war. The indebtedness to which T have alluded, 
erew out of his services and sacrifices in behalf 
of this Government, in the defence of our common 
country, and in the protection of the property and 
lives of our pe ople. Soon after the commencement 
of the war, the War Department transmitted to 
Governor ‘Tompkins, without previous notice, and 
without any consent or permission, on his part, 
fifty thousand dollars, with a request that he would 
disburse the same for the use of the army on the 
Canadian frontier. ‘This duty he performed faith- 
fully and expeditiously. This was the commence- 
ment of his arduous duties of general disbursing 
officer of the United States. He was also com- 
mander-in-chief of the third military district of the 
United States, embracing the State of New York, 
and, | believe, » part or the whole of some other 
States. He held, and performed the duties of three 
responsible and laborious offices at the same time; 
he contributed more than any one man in the 
Union, to the success of our arms in repelling the 
invaders of our soil. 

Mr. ‘Yompkins disbursed for this Government 
very nearly two millions of dollars. This sum 
was charged to him, and he was alone responsible 
forit; yet the paymasters and quartermasters of the 
United States, not appointed by, nor responsible to 
him, received this money and expended it for the 
army. In this manner he became surety for all of 
them. Sir, he did more, he borrowed for the use 
of the United States more than one million three 
hundred thousand dollars, some of it partly upon 
the credit of this Government, and some of it upon 
his own individual responsibility. He became 
personally responsible inevery case. ‘The money 


could not be obtained upon the credit of the Gov- | 


ernment. 
an influence, by his patriotic services and sacrifices, 
incomparably beyond that of any other man; his 
position as governor, as commander-in-chief, as 
general disbursing officer, his integrity as a man, 
gave him great weight and influence with moneyed 
men, and enabled him to obtain what the credit of 
the United States could not command at that time. 


In the year 1814, the British prepared to invade 


the State of New York with two large armies, in- | 


tie possessed a fortune; he had acquired 


tending to destroy two American armies, one at | 


Sackett’s Harbor, the other near Lake Champlain. 
Having accomplished this object, of Which they 
entertained no doubt, they were to take all the 
cities and villages along the Hudson river, and 
finally to take possession of the city of New York. 
At this time, James Monroe was Secretary of War. 
The Government here was advised of the inten- 
tions of the enemy—of the importance of immedi- 


ate supplies of men and money to repel the inva- 


sion; butit had not the power to supply either—it 
could do nothing. This city had been taken by a 
sritish army; the Capitol was a heap of smoking 
ruins; the public buildings were all destroyed; the 


whole Government disorganized; public confidence | 
In this || ¥ ; 
his wife and children, povert 


destroyed, and public credit annihilated. 
period of despair and darkness—the darkest ever 
known since the Revolution—one British army 


marching victorious through this section of the | 


Union, two others approaching New York, confi- 


dent in their strength, eager for conflict: the Gov- | 
ernment, without resources of any kind to resist | 


the enemy, turns its attention to New York— 
ealls upon Governor Tompkins to procure the 
men and means at any sacrifice, and to save the 
armies under General Macomb and General Brown. 


Sir, the eyes of the whole nation were upon him, | 


their hopes centered in him, their safety was in his 


hands; and his conduct was worthy of the cause | 


and of the man; he was equal to the emergency. 


But, sir, the letter of Mr. Monroe is so emphatic | 
and explicit on this point, that I wish it read by | 


by the Clerk. He says: 


* General Macomb, at Plattsburgh, is in danger from a | 


superior force marching against him, and General Brown is 
alike exposed to imminent danger. 
your State to make an exertion that will not only save those 
armies, but crush the British foree employed against them. 
May fT entreat you to call out such 2 force in each quarter 
immediately, and hurry it to the scene of action? I do not 
gO into any detail, because you are too well acquainted with 


ull the circumstances meriting attention to require it, Gen- || 


eral Izard is marching to the aid of General Brown; but as 
he takes Sackett’s Harbor in his route, and depends on a 
hauncey’s 
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| on him, since the expenses attending them count as not} 
| compared with the salvation of Brown’s army, and of 





[Feb. 4, 


Ho. or Reps, 


flotilla, there is much uncertainty in his movement. | wis } 
your measures to be taken independently of all caleulation 


ning 
> 


jee ! t 
post of Sackett’s Harbor, which must also claim your atten. 


tion. It is the object of the enemy to overwhelm us in his 
campaign; and L have satisfactory reason to believe that 
they indulge the presumptuous hope of penetrating from tho 
Jakes, hy Albany, to the city of New York. A vigorous and 


| manly exertion is therefore necessary on your part.” 


| those directions were obeyed. 


Men and money were to be raised to crush those 
two British armies and to save ours. This was 
the request. History informs us how faithfully 
j The British were 
defeated and driven back; the armies of Bown and 
Macomb were saved; * the presumptuous hopes 
of our enemies, of penetrating from the lakes, by 
Albany, to the city of New York,”’ were destroy- 
ed, and peace hastened. : 

Sir, when Governor Tompkins was thus called 
upon to save our armies, crush British armies, and 
save the country, he had already become respousi- 
ble for a large amount of money borrowed for this 
Government. He foresaw the perils which after- 
wards befel him. He knew the danger, but he 
also knew his duty as a man and a patriot. Mr, 
Rufus King conversed with him about “ the con. 
‘dition of the treasury, the unprotected state of the 
‘city of New York, and the inability of the Gen- 
‘eral Government to protect it, and urged, from 
‘the peculiar situation in which Providence had 
‘placed him, that it was his solemn duty to make 
* great exertions, and to assume great responsibili- 
‘tiles; that the State, in a great measure, looked 
‘to him for its protection, and that he must call 
‘out the militia, and find resources to pay them.” 


| He replied that ** he was already committed very 


‘deeply, and that, if he should go further in 
* pecuniary responsibilities, he should do it at the 
‘risk of ruin.” Mr. King ** urged him. to do his 
‘duty, and if ruvin was the consequence, to con- 


“sent to endure it, and look to the honor and grati- 


| ‘tude of his country.”’ 


I said a moment since that Governor Tompkins 
knew the danger he encountered. He knew that 
his estate was endangered. He knew that he was 
likely to be plunged from a state of affluence and 
independence into one of poverty. But the lan- 
guage of Mr. King was that of pure patriotism, 
addressed to as pure a patriot as ever lived. The 
words found a response in that noble and generous 
heart, which always responded to his country’s 


call, and always relied upon the honor and justice 
_ of his country—his suffering country, pressed by 


haughty and victorious enemies at every assailable 
point, left him no option. He resigned his fortune 
and fame for her safety, and he saved her; and he 
lost all but hishonor. He became poor; died poor; 
but his name is imperishable. 

Mr. Chairman, soon after the close of the war, 
all the accounts of disbursing officers for the army 
were settled, excepting this one of Governor Tomp- 
kins. And this remained unadjusted until the year 
1823. He could do nothing with the accounting 
officers of the treasury. He was held up as a pub- 
lic defaulter; he was charged with dishonesty. 
Yes, sir; that man who had taken upon himself, 
and dependence; 


‘|, who had sacrificed all] to save his country; whose 


whole life was one of pure, spotless integrity, in 
the hour of adversity, when the dark clouds were 
settling gloomily around him, those clouds were 
made blacker and the gloom’ more portentous by 


| the charge of dishonesty which was ringing through 


{t is in the power of | 


the land. In 1823 Congress passed an act autho- 
rizing the accounting officers of the treasury to set- 
tle his accounts on principles of justice and equity 
under the direction of the President [Mr. Monroe.]} 
His accounts were investigated, and it was ascer- 
tained in the year 1824, that there was due him at 
the close of the war $92,213 13. The balance of 
this sum was paid in 1824, ten years after it was 
due. In the meantime, the weight of his liabili- 
ties pressed upon him; interest, costs, sacrifices on 
property at forced sales, consumed all he had. Mr. 
Monroe, on the 28th of April, 1824, sent to the 
House of Representatives a message on the sub- 
ject of this claim, a part of which I ask the Clerk 


to reak. It is this: 

« From the amount thus allowed to Mr. Tompkins, after 
deducting the sum paid bim under the act of the — 
session, and the moneys charged to his account, there wi 
remain a balance due oe one 46, as appears by the 
sketch herewith communicated. 

« In making a final deeision on Mr. Tompkins’s elaims, 8 
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question arises, Shall interest be allowed him on the amount 
of the commission on his disbursements? The law of the 
jast session grants to the President a power to allow interest 
on moneys advanced by him to the public, but does not 
authorize iton the commission to be allowed on his dis- 
pursements. To make such aliowance belongs exclusively 
to Congress. ; , ( 
last War, on the principles established by the law of the last 
session, a commission On disbursements would then have 
peen allowed him. This consideration operates with great 
force in favor of the allowance of interest on that commis- 
sion, at this time, which I recommend to Congress. I think 
proper to add, that the official relation which { bore to Gov- 
ernor Tompkins at that very interesting epoch, under the 
pigily distinguished and meritorious citizen ander whom 
we both served, enabling me to feel very sensibly the value 
of his services, excites a strong interest in his favor, which 
I deem it net improper to express.” 


Had his claims been settled at the end of the | 


Interest was charged to Governor Tompkins on 


the $50,000 sent to him, as I have before stated, 
unul the disbursing officers gave the requisite se- 
curity to the Government and received the money. 
At the same time the money was lying in the State 
Bank at Albany. ‘The same thing was done in 
regard to $600,000 of treasury warrants which he 
received from the Government for the purpose of 
obtaining a loan. He was authorized to convert 


them into current coin at ten per cent. below par. | 
The notes or warrants were to be made out in the | 


city of New York. On this sum he was charged 
interest at par, and for a long time before they were 
made out to be used. This service was put upon 
him, not sought or desired, and yet he was charged 
interest. 

Sir, I will now return to the President’s message 
and the action of this House. 


He recommends | 
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ther; they gave a certificate in faver of Governor 
Tompkins for one hundred and thirty-six thousand 
dollars. In looking at the names of the jury, I find 
the nameof — Stansbury, who is now near me, 
and who just mentioned the fact. The suit was 
strongly contested. The defendant attended to his 
own defence in person; able counsel was opposed 
to him. 

Now, sir, allow me to state a fact: this verdict or 
certificate includes imerest; and, when compared 
with the statement of the account as made by 
President Monroe, including the interest on the 
balance due, previous to any payment, shows a 
difference of but a few hundred dollars. We 
have, then, the opinion of the President, to whom 
it was referred, the opinion of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, the opinion of the House of 
Representatives, the verdict of a jury under oath, 
all concurring and declaring this sum to be due. 
The heirs ask only what was due in 1824. They 
demand no interest on that sum. : 

Mr. Chairman, it may be asked, why this claim 
has slept so long? I answer, Mr. ‘Tompkins died 





| in 1825; Mrs. Tompkins made arrangements to 
| have this claim adjusted, but before anything was 


the payment of the interest on the $92,000, amount- || 


ing to the sum named in the bill. 
was referred to the Committee of Waysand Means, 
and they made the following report to the House, 
the House adopting the resolution reported by the 
committee » 


“April 14, 1824.—The Committee of Ways and Means, to 
whom Was referred the Message of the President of the Uni- 
ted States of the 25th of March, 1824, relative to the ac- 
counts of Daniel D. ‘Tompkins, report: 


“That the accounts of Mr. Tompkins underwent a full 


investigation by a cammittee of the House, appointed at the 


This message || e 
=" \| Clerk to read it for me: 


second session of the last Congress, who made a detailed | 


report thereon; and in the views of the committee then 
expressed, as to the services of Governor Tompkins and of 
his claims to the justice and liberality of his country, this 
committee fully coneur. 

“On a consideration of the claims and accounts of Gov- 
ernor Tompkins, the committee at the last session reported 
in favor of and recommended— 


“Ist. An allowance of interest on all moneys advanced | 
by him on account of the public, from the time of making | 


such advances to the time of his being reimbursed. 

“2d. An allowance of a reasonable commission on all 
moneys disbursed by him during the late war. 

“3d. An indemnity for losses sustained by him, in conse- 


quence of any failure on the part of Government to fulfil its | 
engagements to send him money and treasury notes within | 
the time specified, to be deposited in certain banks as col- | 
lateral security for loans procured by him at the request and 


on account of the Government. 


“4th. An irresponsibility for losses incurred by any frauds 
or failures of sub-agents, to whom moneys were advanced 


through his hands. 
“Tn conformity with this report, a bill was passed autho- 


izing ‘the proper accounting officers of the treasury to | 


adjust and settle the accounts and claims of Daniel D. 
Tompkins, late Governor of the State of New York, on 


in fact done, she died. She survived her husband 
only a few years. She left the present claimants 
children, ignorant of the claim, and too young to 
attend to it. 

Thus, sir, this claim slept until a year ago last 
summer, when the petitioner, in examining the pa- 
pers left by his father, discovered this letter, writ- 
ten to Governor Tompkins by Henry Clay, who 
at that time was Speaker of this House. Llask the 


“ WHEELING, VirnGinta, June 5, 1824. 
“My pear Sir: The mountain airand the mountain jos- 
tle have replaced som 


| Washington, and enable me to address you a few lines which 
it had been my intention to have written from that city. But | 


I presume some other friend has already apprized you of the 


| course which your business took in the Senate. 
It seems that it was thought best to put nothing at haz- | 


ard, and to pass the bill as it went from the House. [could 
have wished that one other opportunity should have been 
offered to obtain you the allowance of interest at the late 
session of the House of Representatives, as [ was strongly 


| inclined to believe that the claim to it would have been ad- 


mitted. However, what you have obtained is so much cer- 
tain, and it does not impair your right to the residue, which 
can be asserted at the next or any other session. & 

«Do you persist in your purpose to visit Europe ? 


of that strength which T wasted at | 


* Be pleased to make my best respects to Mrs. Tompkins | 
and to the young ladies, and believe me faithfully your 


friend, 
“The Hon. D. D. Tomrxins.”’ 


H. CLAY. 


This evidence, in addition to what I have before 
adverted to, seems to me to put this claim upon a 
foundation so strong that it cannot be objected to; | 


and yet I know there will be objections—there | 


| always are objections—to every claim, no matter 


how conclusive the proof may be in support of it. 
It may be objected that now is not the ume to pay 
this claim; that Government requires all its funds 


| to carry on the war with Mexico. Sir, these heirs 


of Daniel D. Tompkins have too much of the pa- 


| triotic spirit of the father to desire or permit the 


principles of equity and justice, subject to the revision and || 


final decision of the President of the United States.’ 
“ The committee have no doubt that Governor Tompkins 
has been, and yet is, a creditor of the Government to a large 


amount, and that every principle of justice would recom- | 


mend a prompt and liberal settlement of his accounts upon 
the basis of the foregoing report, but they are of opinion, 
also, that the act of Congress, before recited, gives sufficient 
authority for this purpose. 


| accoant. 
notes, bearing the same interest that you now pay | 
| for loans, payable at the pleasure of the Govern- 


Government to be crippled or embarrassed on their 
Let them be paid in bonds or treasury 


ment. They will be content. 
But, sir, I look upon the present occasion as 


|| most opportune for the payment of this debt. It 
| is an old war debt—a debt contracted in a war of | 


“So far as the committee have been informed, it appears 


that the aforesaid act has been liberally interpreted by the 
President and the accounting officers, and that, under the 
provisions of that Jaw, the President of the United States 
noW possesses the power, and ought, in the opinion of the 


committee, to exercise it, of doing full and liberal justice to 
Governor Tompkins. 


“The committee do not perceive any good reason, there- 


fore, for making any change in the existing law, and recom- 
mend the following resolution : 


“Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means be 
discharged from the further consideration of the subject 
and that it be again referred to the President of the United 


States for his final decision.” 

This would seem to be conclusive as to the pro- 
priety of this claim. But there is additional evi- 
dence, to which I will call the attention of the 
committee. In 1822, 7 request of Governor 
Tompkins, the United States commenced an ac- 
tion against him, which was tried in the circuit 
court of the United States held in the city of New 
York. On ‘that trial the jury rendered a verdict 
for the defendant. I have the fact certified by the 
clerk of that court; here it is. The jury went fur- 


defence; it is a debt due for the most patriotic ser- || 
It is due to the heirs of a) 
/ man who threw into the scale, on his country’s 
Bree é 

| side, all that he possessed—who “ relied upon the 


vices and sacrifices. 
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braves death in every form, and which stops at no 
sacrifices in behalf of our country. Do you want 
money? It will give those who have it confidence 
in your integrity, and they will supply you with 
alacrity. Do you want soldiers? It will show 
them that you can be just—that you can appre- 
ciate and will reward patriotic services. Do you 
desire success to our arms? Wipe out this stain 
The father, one of 
the brightest and ‘purest of American statesmen, 
descended to the grave with his reputation shroud- 
ed in a mist generated in the rank soil of national 
ingratitude and injustice. Wipe out that mist 
which you have created, and let the American peo- 
ple see the fair fame of the man they so much loved 
and venerated shine forth in all its unsullied purity. 

Sir, Lhope when we come to vote to-morrow, we 
shall see this amendment adopted by a strong and 
decisive vote. 1 trust it will be. This claim has 
existed more than thirty years. Let us not be 
charged with its longer delay. 

[ oucht to add, in conclusion, that specific losses 
are mentioned and proved, on the part of Mr. 
Tompkins. Iwill name some of them. He lost 
upon stock pledged as security for a loan, sixty 
thousand dollars. On real estate mortgaged for the 
same purpose, sold on foreclosures, forty thousand 
dollars. There are more, but it is needless to enu- 
merate them here. I have stated how others were 
treated who loaned money to the Government— 
Governor Tompkins was an exception—he who 
should have been first, was made last; he who 
deserved all praise, was condemned. How he 
appreciated the wrongs done to him, the sufferings 
and ignominy imposed upon him, let his own 
feeling and emphatic language answer : 


upon your cout try’s honor, 


“7,who made advances and solicited the same treatment, 
have not only been defeated in my expectations of the per- 
formance of the public faith, but have been traduced and 
calummniated for years throughout this community as a vil- 
lain and a swindler, merely because [ could not perform the 
engagements I had made, owing to the non-performance of 
the pledges of the Government to me. They not only re- 
ceived the terms of the loan of 1814, but have actually 
received, or their assignees have, compound interest on the 
stock. ‘They have had no cares to encounter, no prison to 
brave, no family to weep over, no sorrows to afflict them. 
But to me, for the toilsome days, sleepless nights, anxious 
cares, domestic bereavements, impaired constitution, débil- 
itated body, unjust abuse and censure, and accumulated 
pecuniary embarrassments, nothing is yielded—for which 
treatment, permit me to say, sir, the whole treasury of the 
country can never atone.”’ 





THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 





SPEECH OF DAVID S. KAUFMAN, 
OF TEXAS, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
February 10, 1847. 


| The following Bill, reported by the Committee on 


Foreign Affairs, being ynder consideration in 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, viz: 


| A BILL making further provision for the expenses attend- 


gratitude and honor of his country to do him jus- | 
tice.”? Let us seize the present occasion not only || 


man who, in the darkest hour of his country’s 
peril, when money and credit were both exhaust- 
ed, when haughty and victorious enemies are rush- 


to do justice, but to show to the world that the 


ing to our destruction, will fly to her rescue, sac | 
| rifice for her all he has, take upon himself pov- 


erty and reproach—let us show, I say, that his 


‘country possesses gratitude and honor—that she 


can and will be just. : 
Sir, it is fortunate, in my judgment, that this 


occasion presents itself, that we may show our re- | 


gard for those who will serve their country faith- 


fully. Let us show, by the payment of this claim, | 


that we know and can feel some of the fires of that 
patriotism which impels to the battle-field, which 


| 
hi 
j 
| 
} 


| 


i 


| 


ing the intercourse between the United States and foreign 
nations. . , 
Whereas war exists between these United States and the 
tepublic of Mexico, and assurances have been given to the 
Government of Mexico of the President’s wish to settle all 
questions between the two countries on liberal and satisfac - 
tory terms to each, and their mutual interest and security ; 
and the President may be able to conclude peace with the 
republic of Mexico prior to the next session of Congress, if 


| means for that object are at his disposal: And whereas, in 


the adjustment of the many complicated questions between 
the two countries, it may happen that an expenditure of 
money will be called for by the stipulations of any treaty 
which may be entered into: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the sum of thirty thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to enable the President to enter upon 
negotiations for the restoration of peace with Mexico; and 
also the sum of three millions of dollars be hereby zppro- 
priated, out of any money in the treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to enable the President to concinde a treaty of 
peace with the republic of Mexico, to be used by him in the 
event that said treaty, when duly ratified by Mexico, shall 
call for the expenditure of the same, or any part thereof: 
Provided, That full and accurate accounts of all these ex- 
penditures shall be by him transmitted to Congress as soon 
as practicable: 


The following was offered as an additional sec- 
tion to’ said bill, by Mr. Witmor, of Pennsylva- 
nia: 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That there shall be aei- 
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ther slavery nor involuntary servitude in any Territory on 
the continent of America which shall hereafter be acquired 
by, or annexed to, the United States by virtue of this appro- 
priation, or in any other manner whatever, except for crimes 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted: Provided, 
alway, That any person escaping into such territory from 
whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in any one of the 
United States, such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed and 
conveyed out of said territory to the person claiming his or 
her labor or service :”’ 


Mr. KAUFMAN rose and addressed the com- 
mittee as follows: 

Mr. Cuainman: In the remarks which I propose 
to submit to the consideration of this committee, it 
is not my intention to reply to the low abuse which 
was some time since uttered by a member from 
New York, [Mr. Cunver.] I have too much re- 
spect for the State | in part represent here, for the 
Democratic party, and for myself, to do so. I 
honor and respect the great ** Empire State’? of 
this Union, and for many of her Representatives 
on this floor I entertain that regard which ability 
and integrity are always sure to engender. But, 
sir, When | set a Representative so far forget him- 
self as to indulge in language unbecoming this 
great Council Chamber of the American Union, 
whether against the State I represent, or the party 
to which I have the honor to belong, the words of 
such aman ‘ pass by me as the idle wind, which 
I regard not.”’ 

Texas needs no eulogy from me, one of the 
humblest of her sons. Her history, though short, 
is brilliant, and her acts are at once the monument 
and vindication of her fame. Her daring resist- 
ance to Mexican oppression; her immortal victory 
achieved under the auspices of the lone star on the 
plains of San Jacinto, resulting as it did in the 
capture of the blood-stained tyrant who now “ frets 
his hour’ 6n the stage of Mexico; her deep-rooted 
American feeling in resisting all the allurements of 
Kuropean diplomacy, ata critical period in your 
and her history; and the unexampled bravery with 
which her ‘* Rangers’? have upheld the ‘ star- 
spangled banner’’ in the resistless charge at Mon- 
terey, will vindicate her for ever from the puny 
attacks of mushroom politicians, whose assaults 
upen the glorious Constitution of our country are 
equally harmless, yet not less glaring, than upon 
the fair fame of the ** lone star State.’’ 

Sull less will I attempt to vindicate the Admin- 
istration from the attacks of that member. Such 
assaults, from such a source, will only have a ten- 
dency to elevate it still higher in the confidence 
and affection of the American people. The men 
of this country have still running in their veins 
«Imerican blood, and they will bring the Adminis- 
tration and the country out of this war with honor 
and with success. “The sword of Washington 
is in Mexicu,” and, although worn on an humble 
thigh, it will make its way, with our army, to vic- 
tory and renown. The present war has already 
added immensely to our storehouse of national rec- 
ollections, and has furnished examples for future 
generations to admire and imitate, The sons of 
every portion of this great Republic mingling in 
the fray, will have their affections for the Union 
rekindled upon the altar of patriotic sacrifice, and 


thus, additional safeguards will be thrown around | 


the great charter of our liberties. Who, sir, pos- 
sessed of an American heart, would, if he could, 
strike from our annals the proud achievements so 
lately added to it by a Taylor of Virginia, a Worth 
of Massachusetts, a Hays of Texas, or a Parker 
of Pennsylvania, whose daring exploit in burning 


the Creole, moored as she was to the very walls of | 
the castle of San Juan de Ulloa, cannot be sur- | 


passed in coolness, courage, presence of mind, and 
patriotic determination, by any act of heroism of 


ancient or modern times: I am persuaded, sir, 
there Is none. 


on the President of the United States, from which 


of the quarter from whence it comes. I allude to 


the violent and abusive language indulged in by | 


the New Era, (a press established at the city of 


Austin, Texas,) in the absence of the regular editors, || 


against the Executive, on account of the proceed- 
ings of General Kearny in Santa Fé—which attack 
is now paraded in triumph in the opposition oo 
as an evidence of public sentiment in Texas., Now, 
sir, although every man in Texas contends for her 
title to the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its source, 
and none more warmly so than myself, as my re- 
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marks at the last and present session of Congress 
will prove; and although not one would submit to 
see her despoiled of her territorial or other rights; 
yet [am sure I speak the sentiments of an over- 
whelming majority of my constituents, and indeed 
of all Texas, when I say that they were no less in- 
dignant than surprised at that attack. The people 
of Texas entertain for the President the warmest 
feelings of confidence and regard. Where is there 


a man in the United States, who has proved him- , 


self a warmer and truer friend of Texas than the 
occupant of the Executive chair? Who has more 
zealously contended that the boundary of Texas 
extended to the Rio Grande than President Polk? 
Is he not now receiving the daily maledictions of 
his political enemies on this floor and elsewhere 
for sending the army, as he ‘was bound by his oath 
to do, to the Rio Grande, to protect the western 
boundary of our State? And what excuse is pre- 


tended as a justification of this unprovoked assault? | 


Nothing more nor less than that General Kearny 
has, as we have been officially informed by the 
President in his special message of December 22, 
1846, exceeded his orders! Speaking of some reg- 
ulations of "General Kearny, purporting to estab- 
lish and organize a permanent territorial Govern- 
ment at Santa Fé, he says in that message: *“These 
have not been approved and recognised by me.” 
He further says: **Any excess of power exercised 
by officers has resulted in no practical injury, and 
can and will be early corrected,” &e. 

What was the language of the President in his 
special message communicated to Congress on the 
lith of May, 1846? Allading to the commence- 
ment of hostilities by the Mexicans on the eastern 
bank of the Rio Grande, he said: ‘* The Mexican 
‘ Government, after a long-continued series of men- 
‘aces, has at last invaded our territory, and shed 
‘the blood of our fellow-citizens on our own soil.”’ 
This opinion I am proud to say was concurred in 
by a large majority of this House at this session, 
and by Congress at the last. 

In his last annual Message will also be found 
this language: ‘* The Texas which was ceded to 
‘Spain by the Florida treaty, in 1819, embraced 
‘all the country now claimed by the State of Tex- 
‘as between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. The 
‘republic of Texas always claimed this river as her 
‘ western boundary, and in her treaty made with Santa 
| *.4na, in May, 1836, he recognised it as such. This 


‘was the Texas which, by the act of our Congress of 


* December 29th, 1845, was admitted as one of the 
* States of our Union.”’ Such, sir, are the just and 
magnanimous sentiments of the President in regard 
to the rights of Texas—sentiments which entitle 
him to the gratitude instead of the censure of every 
true-hearted Texan. You may rest assured, Mr. 
Chairman, that Texas is not yet recreant to dem- 
ocratic men and democratic measures, and every 
attempt made to alienate her affections from the 
man in favor of whose election nearly every heart 
in Texas beat, will prove futile and unavailing. 
With these preliminary remarks, which I should 
have made at an earlier day but for the difficulty 
of obtaining the floor, I will now proceed to the 
discussion of the question involved in the amend- 
ment proposed by the honorable gentleman from 


me recur to a page in the instructive history of the 


losophy teaching by example.”? We are told there 
that the Cantons of Switzerland, after the termina- 


| solving their confederacy by a contention about 
| the spoils of victory; but we, more foolish than 
| they, are about, if not to dissolve this Union, at 


'| least to weaken the sacred bonds of affection that | 


’ || bind us together, and that have made the name of | 
There is one attack, however, Mr. Chairman, {| 


'an American citizen honored and respected in the 


|| in Mexico. 


that we are at war with ourselves. 
invincible, and victory will 


Pennsylvania, [Mr. Witmor.] And here, sir, let ‘| 


| past, for it has been well said that “history is phi- || 


tion of a long and successful war, were near dis- | 


: || remotest corners of the earth, by quarrelling about 
I feel it my peculiar duty to defend him, on account || what we expect twill be the spoils of our victories 


| Weare now, Mr. Chairman, in the midst of a 
war with a foreign Power. But, whatis a thousand | 
times more to be dreaded than a war with any for- 
eign Power, the progress of this debate has shown 
Our arms are 
rch on our banners 
| when contending with a foreign foe; but when our 
/arms are turned against ourselves, liberty itself | 
| must bleed and constitutional Government perish. 

Would to God that my eyes had never beheld the 
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| suicidal spectacle, which has been exhibited sineg 
the agitation of this question! Would that the 
most dangerous of all parties, that founded on spp. 
tional and geographical considerations, had never 
reared its horrid front within these walls!) Who 
does not imagine that he can almost now hear from 
the lips of that sacred form (the portrait of Wash. 
ington) looking down upon us with a countenance 
of heavenly benignity, ‘frown upon the first dawn. 
ing of every attempt to alienate any portion of oyy 
country from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties 
which link together the various parts?”? How sad 
_are my feelings now, when compared with those 
which animated my bosom, when a little more 
than a year ago I entered under the banner of the 
‘*lone star”’ the folds of this glorious Union. Then 
all was resplendent with the brightness of hope, 
The people of Texas felt that they were returning 
as from a temporary exile, into the bosom of a 
Confederacy whose bonds were never to be sun- 
dered. In assenting to the overtures of annexa- 
tion proffered to them by the voice of the Ameri- 
can people, they were actuated by no selfish fee|- 
| ings of interest, but their hearts first prompted what 
their judgments afterwards approved. They im- 
satel that concord and harmony would forever 
pervade a Union cemented by the blood of your 
and their fathers; and yet they have already heard 
the jarring sounds of discord foreboding direfu| 
consequences in regard to its perpetuity. 
However anxious different gentlemen may be 
for the paternity of the amendment under consid- 
eration, | envy not the fame of the successful com- 
| petitor for its meretricious honors. Although one 
| gentleman from New York, (Mr. Grover,] at the 
| last session, advised its introduction, another gen- 
| tleman, from Ohio, [Mr. Brinkeruorr,] wrote it, 
,and a third gentleman, from New York, [Mr. 
| Preston K1nG,] at this session, attempted, under 
_ cover of a ** personal explanation,”’ to appropriate 
| its fancied thunder,—yet it will go down to poster- 
| ity as the amendment of the gentleman from Penn- 
| sylvania. The ‘* Wilmot proviso’’ will continue 
| to be its name; but notwithstanding the solicitude 
| which the honorable gentleman exhibited for his 
| offspring at the opening of this discussion, I have 
not the least doubt that it will die, ‘* unwept, un- 


honored, and unsung.”’ 


1 If I believed in omens, 1 would think it no favor- 


able augury for the safety of his bantling, that on 
| Monday last—the day set for the commencement 
of the discussion of this subject—the usual invo- 


‘| cation of Divine Grace made at that desk by our 


appointed Chaplain was not heard! I believe it 
| will die—if not in this House, in another stage of 


|| its existence—from indications already given by 


northern gentlemen, upon this floor and else- 


| where; and because I believe there is yet sufficient 


|, independence and regard for the Constitution lef to 


| secure its destruction. It will not do to tell us, as 
| was done by an honorable gentleman from New 
| York, [Mr. Grover,] that this amendment is ne- 
| cessary ‘to satisfy the great northern mind.” Did 
| the regiment of volunteers which had lately gone 
| from New York, and the two regiments which had 
‘| so recently gone from Pennsylvania, require any 
| *€ satisfaction’’ of this character? No, sir. They 
marched with alacrity to the field of danger, thus 
|| furnishing a rebuke to the slander, that, before the 
men of the North would be willing to fight for the 
| cause of their country, they must first know what 
| was to become of the territory they might perma- 
nently win from the enemy. They went to bat- 
|| tle, not for land, but to uphold the honor of their 
| country. : 
| Thave no doubt, Mr. Chairman, that we will 
acquire territory as a result of this war. It is ne- 
cessary to the vindication of our rights that indem- 
nity should be made us for spoliations on the prop- 
erty of our citizens, perpetrated long before the 
commencement of this war, and for the expenses 
incurred by hostilities originating with Mexico, 
after she had rejected our proffers of a peaceful 
negotiation; and if she has no other means of set- 
tlement, (and I believe she has not,) the acquis! 
tion of territory must be the result. But should 
this proposed 
| the policy of this cowntry, all hopes of acquiring 


|| territory in that quarter are gone forever. The 





things, to add any territory to what we now pos: 
| sess. The Whigs, north and south, are op 
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South would never consent, under such a state of 
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to the acquisition of any territory. In proof of this, 
| might refer to their frequent declarations here; to 
a bill some time since endeavored to be introduced 
by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Sreruens,} 
and to the following extract from an amendment 
offered to a bill similar to this by the honorable 
Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Berrien,] in the other 
end of this Capitol: 

« That the war with Mexico ought not to be prosecuted 
by this Government with any view to the dismemberment of 
that republic, or to the acquisition by conquest of any portion 
of her territory.” 

The Whigs, then, under any circumstances, if 
we are permitted to judge from their declarations, 
will go against the acquisition of territory; and if 
you adopt the principles of this amendment as the 
settled policy of the Government, every southern 
Representative, not utterly recreant to his duty to his 
constituents, will be compelled to pursue a similar 
course, and then there will be but a small number 
left to advocate the further acquisition of territory. 
And thus those Democrats who support this pro- 
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of all lasting unions. And what is the proposition 


| of the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania? 


{ 


viso, if successful, will effectually prostrate the | 


Administration of their choice; for the country 
would hardly sustain any Administration that 
would terminate a war “ without indemnity for the 
past and security for the future.”’ 

I shall endeavor, Mr. Chairman, to discuss this 

uestion with all good temper and good feeling. 
Bern at the North and fostered by the South, I 
have no other feeling than an undivided affection 
for the whole Union. Who can forget the place 


| tution. 


of his nativity? Who could prove faithless to the | 


cherished land of his adoption? But it is my 
duty to speak out fearlessly the truth. I consider 
this amendment as totally inopportune and singu- 


Where is that ‘‘ neutrality’? on the subject of sla- 
very, so warmly contended for by that gentleman? 
What “ neutrality” is there in a scheme that pro- 
vides that all the spoils of victory, though won by 
the common-blood and common treasure of both 
North and South, should be open to the enjoy- 
ment of the North alone? Was there not real neu- 
trality in what is contended for by the South, that 
the territory won by the joint exertions of all 
should be left open to all under the guaratees and 
compromises of the Constitution ? 

But this amendment is not the offspring of equal- 
ity. Itsaysto the South, “ Thus far shalt thou go, 
and nofurther.”’ [t substantially says to the South, 
that her citizens shall not remove into any portion 
of the territory, their blood or their treasure may 
assist in acquiring, but they must remain within 
their present limits; or, if they go there, they must 
not take with them property guarantied to them by 
the Constitution. Yes, sir, property guarantied to the 
South by the great compromises of the Federal Consti- 
1 trust, sir, | shall not shock the nerves of 
any sensitive gentleman in applying the word pro- 
perty to slaves. In 1783, the British Government 
(however differently they might talk now) express- 
ly recognised slaves os property. In the treaty of 
peace of 1783, between Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted States, signed by D. Hartley, on the part of 
the British Government, and John Adams, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and John Jay, on the part of the 
United States, (all northern men.) will be found this 


| language : ** His Britannic Majesty shall, with all 


larly out of place. There may be ‘a time and a | 
place” for all things, but this is neither the time nor | 


the place for agitating a question that must shake | 


this Union to its centre. Our foreign difficulties 
ought to be first settled before we raise domestic 
ones. The enemy of our country ought to be met 


and effectually humbled, before we stir up internal | 


strife (if it must come) among ourselves. 


But however ill-timed may have been the entry | 


of this bantling on the political stage, it is not 
more so than are its features deformed and mis- 
shapen. Injustice is marked upon its front, and 
degradation to the South, or disunion, must follow 
its fatal adoption. It cannot be otherwise! When- 
ever the freemen of the South shall submit to po- 


litical disfranchisement, they will prove them- | 
selves “* degenerate sons of noble sires,’’ and unfit 


to be free. 


They would no longer be the fit asso- || 


ciates of freemen, and they would only secure the | 


contempt of those who inflicted the injury. But 
this they will never do. 


Union, proudly as they rally under the star-span-_ 


gled banner to meet their conntry’s foe by sea or 
by land, they would perish in the last ditch before 
they would yield one tithe of their constitutional 
rights and their blood-bought privileges! You 
may out vote them, you may bear them down at 
the ballot-box, or by your voices in this Hall, 
but they will still have left freedom’s legacy, stout 
hearts and strong arms, to work out their political 
salvation. 


I do not make these remarks by way of menace 


or threat. Such an attempt is the farthest possible | 


‘convenient speed, and without causing any de- 
* struction, or carrying away any negroes or other pro- 
‘ perty of the American inhabitants, withdraw all his 
‘ armies, garrisons, and fleets, from the said United 


© States.”? This treaty, recognising slaves as pro- 
|| perty, was ratified by the British Government, and 


was voted for bv avery northern representative in 


, Congress, consisting of the following members: 
| Mr.Foster, of New Hampshire; Messrs.Gerry, Pa- 


tridge, and Osgood, of Massachusetts; Messrs. El- 
lery and Howell, of Rhode Island; Messrs. Sher- 


| man and Wadsworth, of Connecticut; Mr. Beatty, 


of New Jersey; and Messrs. Mifflin, Hand, and 
Morris, of Pennsylvania. Here, then, we have 


| John Jay designating slaves as property, whose 


character and sentiments were referred to with so 
much approbation and complacency by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wintnror,] upon 
another question, (the war of 1812,) and Mr. Mor- 
ris, of Pennsylvania, whose opinions, expressed 
in the Federal Convention, formed a text for the | 


| gentleman from New York, [Mr. Ratueun,] from | 


Dearly as they love the | which he yesterday lectured northern Represent- || 


atives who dared to do their duty. | 
It had been well said by the able and distin- 


— chairman of the Committee on Foreign 


elations, [Mr. C. J. Incersout,]} that ‘the ultra 
opposition to slavery was not an American senti- 
ment.’ It is an exotic, and if it flourish in the 


new soil to which it has been transplanted, its in- 


|| fluence will be as disastrous as that of the deadly 


i} 
1} 
i 
| 
| 
1} 


from my thoughts. Thank God, the people of | 


every portion of this wide-spread Confederacy, 
are brave and totally above all influence from fear. 
The “northern mind” could be reached, not b 

an appeal to their fears, but to their patriotic feel- 


ings, and to those historic events which made, | 


and [ humbly trust in the providence of God, not- 
withstanding the clouds that sometimes over- 


shadow our path, will, for ages, preserve us a || Sort of the advocates of monarchy to overthrow 
rpose \| the noblest Government ever erected by man. 
the perhaps slumbering patriot | We had shown in our revolutionary war and the 


united people. I have made them for the pu 
of awakening 


1] 
' 

i) 
i} 
\} 


| 


| shown, in 1783. 


upas. It was not even a British sentiment, as I have 
In the convention which framed 
our Constitution, the North looked upon slaves as 
so entirely possessing the character of property, 
that they were for a long time unwilling that they 


_ should be considered in any respect in the light of 


persons in fixing the basis of congressional repre® 
sentation, until, at last, the difficulty was settled by 
the three-fifths basis, as it now stood—giving slaves 
the mixed character of persons and property. This 
sentiment had arisen since the early and better days 
of our republic, and was looked to as the last re- 


everywhere, in order that his voice may come up \| war of 1812, ‘* the might that slumbers in a free- 


trum 


the discharge of ‘his duty to the whole country 
and to give his ‘aid and comfort” to the iriends 
of that legacy bequeathed us by our fathers. 

Our constitutional Union, Mr. Chairman, was 

ed upon compromise, and by compromise alone 
can it be preserved. But when you depart from 
this principle; when you take the lion’s share of 
the common stock, and appropriate it to one por- 
tion of the Union, and leave nothing for the other, 
you at once destroy that equality which is the basis 


t-tongued to stimulate his Representative to |, man’s arm;”’ and unless this last effort of foreign 
, || abolitionism did the work which British steel could 
| not do, our republic would be perpetual. And 


} 
} 





| tract clipped from a respectable news 


it 


here, Mr. Chairman, permit me to read an ex- | 
per, show- | 
ing very clearly the foreign origin of this mischiev- | 
ous movement: 

« Opsects or Apouitionists.—Henry C. Wright, a lead- | 
ing Abolitionist from Boston, has recently written a letter | 


dated at London, which has been published in the ‘ National | 
Anti-Slavery Standard,’ in which he says: { 


« ¢ Last Sunday we all spent with William Ashhurst at | 
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‘his lovely seat at Murwell Hill. Mr. Fox, the anti-corn-law 
‘ orator, and James Haughton were with us. The dissoludion 
‘ of the American Union, as the gigantic foe of liberty, the right 
‘ of the British people to promote this object, and the duty of all 
‘ friends of freedom to organize a league against slavcholding 
* Governments, were prominent topics of our conversation.’ *’ 


And so, sir, the right of the British people to effect 
a dissolution of the “American Union is boldly asserted 
by an .Imerican .dbolitionist, and concurred in by his 
British confederates! Who can read such language 
without feeling the blush of shame mantling on his 
sheek, that America should have ever given birth 
to such a bastard and traitorous son ? 

It is not my intention to discuss the question of 
slavery in the abstract. If wrong it be, itis enough 
for me to know that the people of the Seuth are in 
no way answerable for that wrong. They found 
it existing amongst them without any agency on 
their part; and if they were disposed to abolish it, 
it could not be done, except in the lapse of time, 
without consequences of the most awful character. 
That it was introduced into the American colonies 


, by the agency of the British Government, and even 


against the remonstrances of those colonies, history 
will bear her testimony. Those very foreigners 
who now met and caballed to sow the seeds of po- 
litical dissolution and ultimate ruin in this Republic, 
are the sons of those who entailed slavery upon the 
colonies. And the place where these foreign in- 
cendiaries receive the greatest support, the city of 
Boston, (I by no means intend to implicate any- 
thing like a majority of her citizens,) furnished the 
first individual, James Smith, a Boston merchant, 
who in 1645 imported slaves into the American 
colonies. I make this assertion on the authority 
of George Bancroft, a Massachusetts historian. 
The advocates of the proposed amendment, if 1 
understand correctly their position, base their con- 
stitutional right to pass it on Sec. 4, Art. 4, of the 
Constitution of the United States, which is as fol- 
lows: ** The Congress shall have power to dispose 
‘ of and make all needful rules and regulations re- 
‘ specting the terrritory and other property belong- 
‘ ing to the United States.”’ And here, let me re- 
mark, how cautiously this grant of power is made; 
_ and how latitudinarian must be the construction that 
would warrant, under such a grant, the adoption of 
| thisamendment! The Constitution, in granting to 
| Congress power over the District of Columbia and 
| places purchased from the States for the erection of 
** forts, magazines, arsenals, and dock yards,”’ uses 
| the language, that ‘* Congress shall have power to 
exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever 
over such district and such places;”’ whereas, in 
| regard to the territory of the United States, they 
are only authorized to * make all needful rules and 
\‘regulations.’’ Mark the strong distinction in the 
grants of power! In the first grant, how full and 
comprehensive! In the second, how limited and re- 
stricted! In the one case, it is exclusive legislative 
power; in the other, a mere right to dispose of and 
to make needful rules and regulations; evidently al- 
luding to such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry into effect the power granted of dispos- 
| ing of said territory. Let us look further into the 
terms of this grant of power. Congress has power 
to make all ‘‘ needful rules and regulations.” Will 
it be said that the framers of the Constitution could 
have intended that such a stretch of power as is 
contained in this amendment was a ‘‘needful rule ?”’ 
' Could men representing slave States in that con- 
‘vention (for New York then had 25,000 slaves, 
, and New Jersey 15,000, and indeed every State 
| but one had then slaves within its limits) have im- 
_ agined that such a rule as this is was a rule “ need- 
| ful”? in its character? The supposition cannot be 
maintained. But this grant is confined in its terms 
to “territory belonging to the United States.” 
| Does this territory upon which we now propose to 
lant this restriction “ belong to the United States?”’ 
hat says the amendment? It expressly applies 
| to ‘territory which shall hereafter be acquired by 
or annexed to the United States.’’ Again, it is 


| only in regard to territory or other property belong- 
. ing to the United States that we are authorized to 


make ‘needful rules and regulations;’’ arid yet 
pce this grant we are asked to eon and 
regulations in rd to property not belonging to 
the United States, bul vabtad tslangs to individuals. 
| You are asked to say, that if a slave goes to this 
| territory, he is free; and thus you are directly le- 
| gislating in regard to property belonging to individ- 
i uals, and not to_the United States! h is the 
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sandy foundation upon which the advocates of this | 


restriction have built! 


I hold in my hand, Mr. Chairman, a speech de- || 


. . . } 
livered in this House on the 16th of last January, | 


by an honorable gentleman from Maine, [Mr. 
Hlamuin,| in which oceurs this extraordinary lan- 
yruage-—extraordinary, considering that it comes 
from one of the straitest of the sect of restriction- 
ists. ** California and other territories (says he) 


*to which a declaratory law may apply, are now | 


‘free. By the law of nations, then, the momenta 
* slave treads upon their soil he becomesfree. Sla- 
‘very, then, must exist there, if at all, in viola- 
‘tion, utter violation of law. Jt cannol exist except 
* by positive enactment. A declaratory law of Con- 
‘rress, then, will only affirm the law of nations 
‘and preventa violation of that law.’’ If slavery 
cannot exist in California and other territories now 
free ** without a positive enactment,’’ let me ask, 
where is the propriety of agitating this question? 
Is the South asking this Flouse for any * positive 
enactment ?’’ Does she ask the North for her aid, 
legislative or otherwise, to spread her domestic 
institutions? Never! She has not done so. She 
All that she asks is, that you * let 
italone,’’ asthe Constitution has fixedit. Let me 
again ask, why attach to this bill an amendment in 
the nature of a brand upon all who reside south of 
**Mason and Dixon’s line???’ Cui bono? Will 
nothing be conceded to harmony? nothing to the 
pride and feelings of a powerful and patriotic sec- 
tion of this Confederacy? Let me quote again 
from the **Father of his Country,’’ if, in the new 
lights that have arisen to guide modern statesmen, 
his ** parting advice’? has not become stale and 
unpalatable: 


will not do so. 


‘You cannot shield yourselves too 
‘much against the jealousies and heart-burnings 
‘which spring from geographical discriminations: 
‘ they tend to render alien to each other those who 
‘ought to be bound together by fraternal affec- 
‘tion.’’—[ Washington’s Farewell Address. 

But the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Hamity,] 
while he says that slavery, without “ a positive 
enactment,’’ could not exist in California, except 
in utter violation of law, says also that a declara- 
tory law of Congress will prevent a violation of 
that law, (the law of nations.) What, sir! will 
not individuals who violate one law, violate two 
oradozen? Low will this declaratery law prevent 
a violation of another law? Are there any penal- 
ties in this amendment that are wanting in the 
laws of nations? Is there any penalty at all in 
this amendment; or was there any in the North- 
western ordinance, or the Missouri compromise 
act? None whatever. 
to show up the fallacy of such reasoning. 


| 


| 


But I have not time further 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Wir- | 


mot} said, that when his proviso was adopted by 


this House, at the last session of Congress, the | 


South acquiesced in its adoption. j 
deny. There was not a southern member on this 
floor whose name stood recorded in its favor. 
They voted against 1 to a man; and when it was 
attached to a bill sin ilar to the one now under 
consideration, they voted against the bill itself, on 
aecount of the proviso, although without that pro- 
viso the southern Democrats would have generally 
given it their support. And I might also here 
remark, that some northern members who had 
even spoken against the bill—among others the 


This | utterly | 


gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wixturop|— 
were so enamored of the amendment, that when |*signed that law to the hissing execrations of their 


incorporated with it, they turned round and gave 
the bill their cordial support, 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Wit- 
MoT} seemed indignant that the South should not 
submit to the decision of a majority of the Demo- 
crats, as expressed at the last session of Congress 
on his proviso, as if blows would be received from 
a Democratic hand with more forbearance than 
from any other source! I can tell that gentleman 
that he knows little of human nature if he does not 
know that the dearer the friend the more terrible 
is felt the injury he may inflict, and the more bit- 
terlyrwill it be resented. But the gentleman is 
slightly mistaken as to his premises. The Demo- 
cratic majority of this House happened at the last 
session te vote against his proviso; and as he has ac- 
cused the South of what he himself and his friends 
have been guilty, it remains to be seen whether, 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


The Slavery Question—Mr. Kaufman. 


is, indeed, a jewel; and a conformity of action to 


adyice inspires confidence in the sincerity and in- | 


tegrity of the adviser. 


I will now, sir, pay my respects to the gentle- | 


man from New York, [Mr. Ratusun,] who im- 
mediately preceded me in this discussion. 
gentleman formally proposed to the southern Repre- 
sentatives on this floor, that ‘*if they would agree | 
to amend the Constitution, so as to strike out the 
compromise feature of the three-fifths slave repre- 
sentation, he would be willing that the South might 
take their slaves into the new territory in whatever 
numbers they might think proper.’’ Itseems, then, 
that he does not oppose slavery because it is an | 
evil, either social or political; not because it was a 
curse to the free population amongst which it ex- 
isted, as contended by the gentleman from Indiana, 
{[Mr. Perrrt;} not because it was a sin; not at all; 
but simply because it was to the South an element of 
political power. 1 would ask the members of this 
House upon all sides; I would ask the country, 
whether this proposition does not prove the truth | 
of the remarks on this subject, made by my friend, 
the able, independent, and patriotic member from | 
New York, [Mr. Srrone,] that the agitation of 
this question was a mere scramble for political 
power. And will the country tolerate the agitation 
of such a question for such purposes, ata time like 
this, so near the close of the session, when so many 
important measures are necessary to be brought 
forward to secure the comfort of our soldiers, the 
credit of the Government, and the triumph of our 
arms? 


That | 


RESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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Mr. GORDON. New York makes no such 
pitiful complaints. 

Mr. KAUFMAN (resuming.) One of her Rep 
resentatives [Mr. Rarusun]} had, and, as far as 
he was concerned, by the proposal he offered in re. 
gard to the slave representation, and the enumera- 
tion he made of high offices held by the South 
gave conclusive evidence that opposition to slavery 
with him was purely a question of federal and poli- 
tical power. The northern or free States have 
now a majority of forty-four votes in the electoral 
colleges; and on the admission of Wisconsin, they 
will have a majority of forty-eight votes over the 
South; and if, with that predominancy of numbers 
they cannot sustain their sons against southern 
competitors, it would be a libel on the North to 
intimate that anything but superior qualifications 
and superior claims in the southern candidates 
insured them northern preference. Yes, sir, the 
North had now the political power, and she would 
continue to have it. And how did the free States 
get the political ascendency? It is an interesting 
fact, Mr. Chairman, that they are indebted for that 
power to the magnanimity and uncalculating gen- 
erosity of Virginia. Never dreaming of future 
consequences, she ceded to the United States the 
Northwestern Territory, now formed into the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and, I may 
add, Wisconsin; and never thinking of any con- 
sideration but kindness to the slave, who required, 


| for his comfort, a milder climate than the North. 


The gentleman complained that the South || 


had too many Presidents, too many judges, and || 
- . > 


too many Speakers of the House of Representatives! | 
And is it a good reason, because the South may 
have been somewhat more honored by the confi- 
dence of the American people than our brethren of 
the North, that their feelings should now be out- | 
raved, and the ligaments of the Union weakened? | 
It is true, the South has had a majority of the most | 
important offices ; but while she held the majority 
of the offices, the North, through the agency of | 
the United States Bank, the protective tariff, the | 
internal improvement system, and the funding of | 
the public debt, had secured to herself the lion’s | 
share of the finances of this Union. Virginia has | 
had, thus far, more than her due proportion of the | 
Presidents of the United States; but let it not ve 
forgotten that she is literally **the mother of 
States and of statesmen;”’ that she gave to her | 
sister States a Washington—* first in war, first in | 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen;”’ | 
a Henry, to thunder in the very ears of tyranny 
the inalienable rights of man; a Jefferson to draft 
the charter of our independence, * inestimable to | 
us and formidable to tyrants’? throughout the 
world; and a Marshall, who, for a third of a cen- 
tury, expounded the Constitution of our country, 
with an ability and integrity never equalled! Let 
it be remembered, too, to her lasting honor, that 
she never asked nor received any portion of Fed- | 
eral patronage, in the shape of what she believed 
unconstitutional expenditures of the public money | 


| —internal improvements; but, like her own Har- | 
1 


per’s Ferry eagle, ‘** towering in her pride of 
place,” she nobly refused the boon! She, alone, 
of the original thirteen, never deserted the Demo. | 
cratic flag in a Presidential election; and when the | 
liberty of speech and of the press was invaded by | 


| 
| 


the ‘Sedition law,”’’ her resolutions of 98 con- || 


contemporaries and posterity. Itis to these causes, 

more than to any other, that she owed her political | 
elevation and unrivalled fame. ‘ Principles not | 
men’’ has ever been her motto. Didshe not, in 1840, | 
backed by South Carolina, Alabama, Arkansas, | 
and Missouri, repudiate both her sons, ** Tippeca- | 
noe and Tyler too,’’ and adhere to the fortunes of 
New York’s favorite son, (Martin Van Buren,) 
while New York deserted him, and gave a major- 
ity of 13,000 to General Harrison? General Har- | 
rison, too, was opposed to such a provision as this | 
under consideration; for we are told by a friend of 
this amendment [Mr. Perrtrr, of Indiana] that, | 





j 


when Governor of Indiana, he used all his influ- | 


ence to prevent the anti-slavery provision in the | 
Northwestern ordinance from having any appli- | 
cation to that Territory. And yet, New York now | 
complains that the South had too much political | 


having discovered his error, he will take his own | power, and too many of the offices in the Federal 


advice, and abandon hisamendment. Consistency 


Government. ! 


t 


western Territory, she agreed, by the vote of all 
her Representatives in the Congress of the United 
States, viz: Messrs. Grayson, Carrington, and 
Richard Henry Lee, to that provision in the North- 
western Ordinance, which ieictee prohibited sla- 
very in said Territory. Indeed, every southern 
Representative in the Congress of the United States, 
and every northern member, except Mr. Yates, 
from New York, (then a slave State,) voted for 
this ordinance. The South thus unanimously agreed 
to give the free States a territory and a power 
which, unless her magnanimity should awaken a 
perhaps slumbering feeling of gratitude in the 
bosoms of the northern Representatives, and par- 
ticularly those from the States formed out of Vir- 
ginia’s magnificent donation, may enable them to 
weaken the South, and endanger her security. It 
is for the Representatives of the North to say 
whether this gift of Virginia is to be an instrument 
in the hands of a northern Delilah, to shear the 
South of the locks of her strength, and thus to 
endanger this glorious edifice of freedom, whose 
sudden rise and beautiful proportions are the won- 
der and admiration of the whole world. 

Notwithstanding the outery which has been 
made against the South upon this floor, yet his- 
tory will show that the North has gradually en- 
croached upon the rights of the South, from the 
commencement of our Union to the present time; 
and this is the third act in the drama. In the 
course of my remarks connected with the Mis- 
souri compromise and the a of Texas, this 
position will be clearly established. 

When the Constitution of the United States went 
into operation, every State, but one, had slaves 
within its limits. It appears by the census of 1790, 
the first_that was hes under- the Constitution, 
that at this period, more than a year after the 
Government went into operation, New Hampshire 
had 158 slaves within her limits; Rhode Island 
952; Connecticut 2,759; Pennsylvania 3,737; New 
Jersey 11,423; New York 21,324; while the State 
of Georgia had but 29,624. Massachusetts is the 
only exception, although it was not until the year 
1783, that it was positively known to the people of 
that Commonwealth whether slavery a ex- 
isted there or not. Bradford, in the second volume 
of his History of Massachusetts, says, (pages 226 
and 227,) that “a judgment of the supreme judicial 
‘eourt in Massachusetts, in the course of this year 
‘ (1783) given in the county of Worcester, was 4 
‘ final decision unfavorable to the existence of sla- 
‘very in Massachusetts.” ‘* Many slaves,”’ says 
Mr. Bradford, ‘* were holden in bondage within 
the Province (of Massachusetts) until the Revolu- 
tion:’? although, the writer continues to say, “ the 
‘odious and highly criminal traffic of human be- 
‘ings (the African slave-trade) was never allowed 
‘in Massachusetts.”’ It seems, then, slaves were 


held even in Massachusetts up to the time of our 
Revolution, whether sanctioned by their laws or 
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not. I find by the Encyclopedia Americana, that || 
even as late as 1832, the writer remarks that there 
«are 2,246 slaves in New Jersey; 386 in Pennsyl- 
‘yania, and a few survivors of former times in New | 
‘York, Connecticut, and Rhode Island.’’ Leav- | 
ing out of the calculation the States of New Hamp- | 
shire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Pennsylva- || 
nia, on account of the small number of their slaves, 
it will be found that there were still eight of the 
original thirteen States which were slave States at 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States. And now, how comes it that a Constitu- 
tion made by a majority of slave States can be so 
construed, without any alteration, as to strike a | 
blow at the very institutions which existed in the | 
States that created it? The proposition of the gen- || 
tieman from Pennsylvania is either violative of the 
Constitution, or the framers of that invaluable in- | 
stument were not the sage men we have always 
so fondly considered them. 

In the progress of events a new empire is added 
to our Federal Union. Louisiana is ceded to us 
by France in 1803. The agenesis to this glori- 
ous measure being foiled by the overwhelming | 
yoice of the American people, turned their batter- 
ies against the permission of slavery there. Un- || 
repared for this attack when the State of Lou- 
jsiana was admitted in 1812, upon the applica- 
tion of Missouri, in the year 1818, for admission | 
into the Union, the storm burst forth in all its 
fury. Yes, sir, although Missouri applied in the | 
early part of 1818 for admission, it was not until 
the 26th of February, 1821, after many trials and || 


dangers in her way, that her admission was con- 

summated. And what occurred, Mr. Chairman, | 
during the clamor of opposition against the admis- || 
sion of Missouri into the Union? An immense | 
territory was ceded to Spain to conciliate this north- 

ern influence. ‘Texas—the State which I have the | 
honor in part to represent, and the title of the Uni- | 
ted States to which, in the language of John Quin- | 
cy Adams, ‘*was as clear as their title to the Island 
of Orleans’’—was ceded by this same Mr. Adams, 
then Secretary of State, to Spain, on the 22d of | 


February, 1819, in part, for the relinquishment of || 
the right of Spain to the territory of Oregon. Here | 
was slave territory bargained meay for free. It is | 
true that the South obtained Florida, but what is | 
Florida in comparison to the boundless and fertile 
prairies of Texas, extending from the 26th to the 
42d degree of north latitude, and six times as large |, 
as Scotland and Ireland combined? Mr. Chair- | 
man, | do not speak at random in saying that 
Texas was ceded to Spain partly to satisfy the 
feelings of opposition engendered towards the South 
by the agitation of the Missouri question. Ina) 
letter from Mr. Monroe, who was President of the || 
United States at the time of this surrender, address- 
ed to General Jackson, dated May 23, 1820, apol- 
ogizing for this treaty, which may be found in 
vol. 67, Niles’s Register, pages 343-4, he says: 
“The Missouri question has excited feelings and raised 
difficulties which did not exist before. * * * * = * 
Having long known the repugnayce with which thé eastern 
portion of our Union, or rather some of those who have en- 
joyed its confidence, (for I do not think that the people 
themselves have any interest or wish of that kind,) have 
seen its aggrandizement to the West and South, I have been 
decidedly of opinion that we ought to be content with Flori- 
da for the present, and until the public opinion in that quarter 
shall be reconciled to any further change. TI mention these 
circumstances to show you that our difficulties are not with | 
Spain alone, but are likewise internal, proceeding from va- 
rious causes, which certain men are prompt to seize and 
turn to the account of their own ambitious views.” 
| 


Here, sir, we have the statement of the (then) || 
President of the United States of the causes which || 
led to the surrender of Texas. It was the ambi- || 
tious views of northern or eastern politicians, (not | 
of the people;) and the re-acquisition of Texas in || 
1845, by the voice of the northern people, in op- |, 
position to northern politicians, secret circular men, I 
and all, shows the propriety of the distinction || 
made by President Monroe between the people and |. 
the politicians. i 

But, sir, this surrender of Texas did not satisfy | 
the eastern politicians. Missouri was not to be | 
permitted to select for herself her own domestic 
lostitutions, and thus enjoy the rights guarantied 
by the Constitution to every State; but her applica- |, 
tion was to be rejected unless she abolished slavery || 
then existing within her limits. This difficulty 
was, however, after a protracted struggle, compro- 
mised, and, as the patriot trusted, forever; but the 





| is palpable. 


| joined by a law of nature. 
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discussions of this session have shown how falla- 


| cious are the best-founded hopes, when they con- 
| flict with the ambitious views of politicians. 
| South finding they were the weaker in numbers, 
| agreed to what is called the Missouri compromise, 


The 


which is in these words: 
“Sec. 8. nd be it further enacted, That in all that terri- 


| tory ceded by France to the United States under the name 


of Louisiana, which lies north of 36° 30’ north latitude not in- 
cluded within the limits of the State, [of Missouri,) slavery 


| and involuntary servitude, otherwise than in the punishment 


of crimes whereof the parties shall have been duly convicted, 
shall be, and is hereby, forever prohibited : Provided, alivays, 
That any person escaping into the same, from whom labor or 
service is lawfully claimed in any State or Territory of the 
United States, such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed and 
conveyed to the person claiming his or her labor or service 
as aforesaid.”’ 

(The line of 36° 30’ is the southern boundary of 
the State of Missouri.) 

This compromise forever secured the prepon- 
derance of political power in the North. It secured 
one of the grand objects of the politicians, and, 
that being attained, it is to be hoped that they will 
not push their plans, originally conceived for a 
purpose already accomplished, to a point that will 
endanger the integrity of this Union. 

This compromise, Mr. Chairman, has been bit- 


| terly denounced by many gentlemen who have ad- 


vocated the amendment now under consideration. 
It has been represented as a trick, a cheat upon the 
North; and its northern supporters have been held 
up to public condemnation as traitors to the sec- 
tion of country which they represented. Never 


| was there a more totally unfounded statement 


made in the face of the world. It is a fact, that 


| only seven members from the northern States, out of 
| the one hundred and twenty-seven which the North 
| then had in both Houses of Congress, voted against the 
| Missouri compromise line. 


Does it not bear inter- 
nal evidence of its being a northern measure? Is 
it not concession and guarantee to the North, 
without any concession or guarantee at all to the 
South? But the object of this misrepresentation 
It is now for the purposes of politi- 


| cal power, (as has been openly avowed on this 


floor;) to make that unpopular which was put 


| upon the South by northern votes, and acceded to 


by but a small majority of southern members, for 
the sake of conciliation, harmony, and with an 
earnest desire fur the preservation of the Union. 


| Let us look into the imperishable record of this 


‘** compromise,’’ and see whether it is deserving 
of being ‘‘ kept’? by the American people. The 
South this day, as one man, stand up for its ob- 
servance; and it is for the men of the North to 
answer the fearful question propounded to them, 
Will you do likewise? Lask the record—is the 


Perhaps its paternity, if traced, may re- 
vive that attachment for its offspring that is en- 
Well, then, sir, it is 


of northern extraction. It was first proposed in 


the United States Senate by the Hon. Jesse B. | 
Thomas, a. Senator from the State of Illinois, and | 
afterwards introduced into this House by Mr. | 
| Storrs, a very distinguished member from the | 
| State of New York. As this compromise was the || 
| best that could be done for the South—as it seem- || 
ed to secure some portion of the acquisitions made | 
for the Union by her immortal son, Thomas Jef- || 


ferson, for the benefit of the South—we may say, 
how appropriately did it come from a representa- 


tive of the sovereignty of Illinois !—a State which | 
had been yielded by Virginia to the North, and || 
which, with Indiana and Ohio, had given her the | 


preponderance of political power : 
And here, Mr. Chairman, I cannot refrain, as a 


| Missouri compromise of northern or southern ori- | 
| gin? 
5 


Representative of the South, from paying the trib- | 

ute of my respect to a distinguished son of Illinois, | 

{Mr. Dovetass,] of this House, not only for his | 

manly struggle in favor of the State I oy rep- | 
0 


resent, and all the compromises of the 
tion, but for the fearless and patriotic manner in 
which, when the North was eloqnently appealed 
to, early in the session, by the able gentleman from 
Alabama, [Mr. Darean,] to know whether any 


nstitu- | 
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tinct. Although, after this session, this Hall will 
not be enlightened and instructed by the eloquence 
of this distinguished Representative, we may ex- 
press our gratification that he has been transferred 
to a higher sphere, in the other end of this Capitol, 
where he will supply the place, as he has _illustra- 
ted the principles, of the author of the Missouri 
compromise. 

And I would be doing injustice to my feelings 
were I not to return my thanks to another distin- 
guished son of Dlinois, [Mr. McCrernanp,] and 
to a distinguished Representative, [Mr. C. J. In- 
GERSOLL,] of my native State, Pennsylvania, which 
is now, and always has been, among the foremost 
to rush to her country’s standard, for the prompt 
manner in which they disavowed the apparently ex 
cathedra remarks of the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Grover,] in regard to the course that north- 
ern members would pursue upon the question now 
under consideration. There is a number of other 
gentlemen from the North who, when the time 
comes, will not be found wanting in their duty to 
themselves and their country, notwithstanding the 
denunciations so improperly promised them from 
their constituents by the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Grover, ] and the gentleman from Maine,[Mr. 
Hamuin.] Those gentlemen will find that they are 
much mistaken when they suppose that ail the mem- 
bers of tiis House come here to vote merely to se- 
cure their reélection, or to cater to and foster pre- 


judices fatal to the perpetuity of this Union, and 


violative of those principles of equality and justice 


| which lie at the basis of our Constitution. 


When the Missouri compromise was adopted, 
there were twenty-two States in the Union, eleven 
free States and eleven'slave States, and of course 
the representation in the Senate was equal, with a 
northern Vice President, (Daniel D. Tompkins, 
of New York;) while, in the House of Represent- 
atives, the North had one hundred and five mem- 
bers, and the South had but eighty-one; giving a 
majority of twenty-four to the North. And yet 
the Missouri compromise was adopted in the Sen- 
ate by 34 ayes, to 10 noes; and in the House by 
ayes 134, noes 42. Every Senator from the free 
States, except the two from Indiana, voted for the 
Missouri compromise line; and every member 
from the free States in the House of Represent- 
atives, except three from Massachusetts, one 
from New Hampshire, and one from New York, 
also voted the same way. And whilst we find the 
northern members voting with such extraordinary 
unanimity in favor of this measure now repudiated 
by so many of their successors, we find such men 
as Samuel Smith, of Maryland; Louis McLane, 
of Delaware; Floyd and Nelson, of Virginia; 
Lewis Williams, of North Carolina; Joel Craw- 
ford and Cuthbert, of Georgia; William R. King, 
of Alabama; Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky, 
and Williams, of Tennessee: southern men of such 
high character and unquestioned patriotism, back- 
ed by majorities, although small, from the South 
in both Houses of Congress, as will justify their 


_ successors at this day in following their example 


It is an interesting fact, that this Missouri compro- 
mise was adopted in the House of Representatives 
on the 2d of March, 1820, the very day on which, 
sixteen years afterwards, Texas declared her inde- 
pendence; and which opened the way for the re- 


| newal of that compromise by the American people 


themselves in regard to Texas, for the Missour 
compromise now constitutes a part of the consti- 
tution of her State, the only State in the Union of 
which that can be said, 

I have stated that every Senator from the free 


|| States, except the Senators from Indiana, voted in 


favor of thiscompromise. Among them were Ru- 
fus King, then a Senator from New York, and for- 
merly a Representative of Massachusetts in the 
Federal Convention, which framed the Constitu- 


/ tion of the United States, and one of the most 
_ strenuous of the Missouri restrictionists; and Har- 
_rison Gray Otis,Senator from Massachusetts, who, 


as late as 1835, made Fanueil Hall ring with bis 


one of them would stand by the Missouri compro- | 


| mise, he was the first to rise in his place and de- 


| Constitution of our country. A 
_clare that he would abide by it in its spirit and || strange that a compact ratified with such extraor- 


eloquent denunciations against the mad crusade 
of Abolitionism carried on against the venerated 
And yet, is it not 


letter. It came appropriately, and with peculiar || dinary unanimity by the whole North and acqui- 


| effect, from the Representative of a State which || esced in by a majority of the South, should so soon 
| gave birth to the compromise, and showed || be repudiated by a majority of the North? Whata 
| that the spirit which originated it is not yet ex-' sudden ehange has come over the spirit of the north- 
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ern dream! Is the present generation wiser and bet- 
ter than their immortal ancestors, the framers and 
protectors of the glorious Constitution under which 
we live? An honorable member from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Wintnrop,] in his speech made a few 
wecks since, on the subject of slavery in any ter- 
ritory that might be acquired, at the same time 
avowing his opposition to the acquisition of any 
more territory, and thus virtually disavowing the 
policy of our securing indemnity for the expenses 
of the war and the payment of acknowledged dues 
owing to us by the Mexican Government, said; ‘I 
‘ have no time to discuss the subject of slavery on 
th's oecasion, nor should I desire to discuss it in 
this connexion if Thad more time. But I must 
not omita few plain words on the momentous 
issue which has now been raised. I speak for 
Massachusetts—I believe I speak the sentiments 
of al! New England and of many other States out 
of New England—when I say that, upon this 
question, our minds are made up. So far as we 
have power to control political events, we are re- 
solved that there shall beno further extension of 
the territory of this Union subject to the institu- 
tions of slavery. This is not a matter to argue 
about with us. M y honorable friend from Georgia 
{Mr. ‘Toomps] must pardon me if I do not enter 
into any question with him whether such a policy 
* be equal or just.’’ And so,sir, as far as the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts is concerned, the South 
is to be robbed of her rights by the strong arm of 
political power; and the blow is not to be soften- 
ed even by a single word of conciliation or reason 
for such course. 
is not a question to argue about with them! We are 
to be struck without even being heard! Such lan- 
guage, sir, from the immediate Representative of 
the cradle of American liberty is calculated to 
awaken feelings of indignation in every southern 
bosom, and to make the Representatives of the 
people pause before they leap into the awful chasm 
yawning before them. Does it not show the grasp- 
ing and unscrupulous character of political power, 
that its morbid appetite grows with what it feeds 
on, and that concessions only whet the desire for 
further encroachments upon the weak ? 
But, Mr. Chairman, he gentleman from Maine, 
[Mr. Hamutn,] the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Grover,| and the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
‘inron,| say that the Missouri compromise line 
has nothing to do with the territory hereafter to be 
acquired; that it only applied to the country then 
belonging to the United States. This is a distine- 
tion made, as Mr. Monroe would say, by the poli- 
ticians, and not by the people of the North. It is 
the absurd construction of _a law which sacrifices 
the spirit to the letter. 4f the country east of the 
Rio Grande, and south of thirty-six and a half de- 
grees north latitude, should be permitted to choose 
whetherslavery shall exist there or not, why should 
they not, if territory is acquired, be permitted to have 
choice west of the Rio Grande and south of that 
line? But let us see whether this distinction is not 
one of the politicians, and whether the people have 
not repudiated it. Texas was ceded to Spain in 
1819, and the Missouri compromise was adopted 
in 1820. It did not, therefore, that is, its letter did 
not, extend to Texas—Texas that was put out of 
the Union by the politicians in 1819 to propitiate the 
anti-slavery sentiment, and was brought in in ac- 
cordance with the voice of the American people, 
North and South, expressed in tones of thunder in | 
In44. The Missouri compromise covenant was | 
again renewed by the American people, and ex- 
tended to territory that did not belong to the Uni- | 
ted States at the time of the adoption of the Mis- 
sourl compromise line—a thing which the politicians 
say shall not be done now. What say the annex- 
ation resolutions passed in Congress by the repre- 
sentatives fresh from the field of victory achieved 
under the banner of annexation? Here is an ex- 
tract: 

“ Such States as may be formed out of that portion of the 
territory of Texas lying south of 36° 30’ north latitude, com- 
monly known as the Missouri compromise line, shall be 
admitted into the Union with or without slavery, as the peo- 
ple of such State asking admission may desire. And in such 
State or States as may be formed out of said territory north 


of said Missouri compromise line, slavery or involuntary 
servitude (except for crime) shall be prohibited.” 


‘ 


- 


a 


“ 


- 


- 


How does this provision of the annexation reso- 
lutions, incorporated into the constitution of Texas, 
correspond with the declaration of the gentleman 


Their minds are made up! = This | 
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from New York, [Mr. Kixe,] in his “ personal 
explanation,’’ made to this House on January 5th, 
1847, ** that every inch of Texas was yielded ‘to sla- 


very?”’ He should have said, that every inch of Tex- | 
as north of 36° 30' was guarantied to freedom, while | 


south of that line the people were left free to choose. 
For this provision in the annexation resolutions, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Grover] and I 
believe the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hamu} 
voted, in obedience to the will of the people of New 


York and Maine, expressed in 1844. Here, then, | 


they went beyond the territory belonging to the Uni- 


ted States at the time of the adoption of the Missouri | 


compromise. But in answer to this, it is said that 
slavery existed in Texas, and that it existed in the 


territory purchased under the name of Louisiana, || 


but that it does not exist in California. It is true 
that slavery did exist in some parts of Texas and 
of the Louisiana Territory, but no slavery existed 
north of 34° in Texas, and consequently none in 
that immense territory lying between the Red river 


and Arkansas south of 36° 30’, west of the State || 


of Arkansas, which, by the votes of those gentle- 
men, were thrown open to slavery. According to 
their doctrines now advanced, they should have 
made a new compromise line, and fixed it at 34° 
north latitude. But this is evidently an after- 


thought, and a desire to alter a “fixed fact:’’ fixed, | 


because it belongs to the past and cannot be alter- 
ed—and that is, that the Missouri compromise line 


was extended into Texas because it had been so allowed | 


in regard to the Louisiana Territory, and because the 
compact made in 1820, originating with the North, 
and sanctioned by the South, was regarded as sacred, 


and as a settlement forever of this vexed question. || 
Gentlemen may attempt to twist and turn the sub- | 


ject as they may, but * to this complexion it must 
come at last.’”? These were the reasons, and the 
only reasons, for that course. 
of slavery in Texas, for this argument proves too 
much, as it gives a number of degrees of latitude 
and longitude to slavery where a slave had never 


been, and where indeed the white man had scarcely || 


ever penetrated. 
To warrant this inference, the remarks of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Grover] conclu- 


sively tends for he, by way of justifying himself, | 


charges the South with voting against any restric- 
tions in regard to slavery in Oregon at the last ses- 


sion of Congress, and thus themselves forgetting | 
This, Mr. Chairman, | 
is a weak argument, and will be a flimsy shield | 
against the attacks of an awakened conscience, or | 


the Missouri compromise. 


the indignation of a betrayed people, should the 


worst consequences flow from the agitation of this | 
I have always believed that one error | 
It must be recollected, | 


question. j 
would not justify another. 
that however the South may have voted on that 


question, or may vote on any question of a sec- | 


tional character, it is a matter of no consequence 
whatsoever, as the northern or free States have a 


majority of forty-six votes in this Hall, and can | 
control any vote of the South, while a vote of the | 


North against us can effect any object within the 
supposed power of the Constitution. 


people of Oregon, but merely to prevent any re- 


strictions, and to give the people their own choice; | 


'while the effect of the amendment offered by the 


gentleman from Pennsylvania is to prevent the | 


people of the acquired territory from having their 
choice in regard to a domestic institution sanction- 


ed by the Constitution of the United States. Be- 


sides, many beliéved in a want of constitutional 
power to restrict the citizens of Oregon on that 


| subject, and they only now ask that those who do 


| 


on the subject®of slavery in Oregon was taken at 


believe in the power may exercise it with modera- 
tion, fairness, and justice, and not in such a man- 


ner as to inflict an indelible stigma on the South | 


and her institutions, and to outrage the principles 
of equality and State sovereignty. When the vote 


the last session of Congress, there was no discus- 
sion whatever on the subject. Their vote may be 
compared to an obiter dictum of a court. The at- 
tention of members was not called by a single indi- 
vidual to the subject, for the simple reason that the 
North felt secure in its power to im the restric- 
tion, and the South was harmless in its weakness 
to oppose it. It is true that my colleague [Mr. 
' Pr.uspuny] and myself voted in favor of that restric- 





It was not because | 


It must be | 
recollected, too, that this censured vote of the South | 
did not have for its object to impose slavery on the | 
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of our southern associates upon that question; by; 
it was owing to the peculiar position which we held 
as the Representatives of the State of Texas, Tey. 
as occupies a different position in regard to this 

uestion from any other State in the Union. Ay. 


thorized by the joint resolutions of the United 


: tion, and thus separated ourselves from the Mase 
{ 
| ates 
i 


l 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| Congress to subdivide herself into five States, ang 
| extending, as she does, to the forty-second degree 
|| of north latitude, it was made one of the conditions 
of annexation, that in the division of Texas into 
|| States, the Missouri compromise should be re. 
spected. This condition was incorporated into the 
'| constitution of our State. In voting for annexa. 
| tion, the constitution of Texas, and for the regoly. 
tion of the Texas Congress giving the consent of 
‘| that Government to annexation, we had repeatedly 
recognised the Missouri compromise line; and 
_when the question came up on the Oregon bill, jt 
neither took us by surprise nor found us unpre. 
pared to act. In voting for the restriction, we 
were only carrying out the views of our constity. 
ents; and where that led us, we were satisfied we 
could not err. Indeed, for the Representatives of 
| ‘Texas to have voted differently on the Oregon re. 
| striction, would have been virtually saying, tha: 
| she had come into the Union on degrading and dis- 
honorable terms, and that Texas was not an equal 
member of this Confederacy. It would have been 
granting privileges to the people of Oregon denied 
to the people of Texas who live north of 36° 39 
of north latitude. These are the reasons that in- 
duced us to vote as we did, and not from any supe- 
rior foresight or sagacity as to the favorable bear- 
ing our vote would have on the subject now under 
discussion. But the South are now united to a 
| man; they hold out the Missouri compromise as 
| the olive branch of peace to the North; or rather, 
they now offer to return it to the North, who hand- 
| ed it to the South in 1820: and will you not take 
| your own offering? Do you ask of the Southa 
return of a better peace-offering than you your- 
selves gave her in times past and gone? 

In a few days, Mr. Chairman, this House will 
be called upon to decide this momentous question, 
as far as we are concerned. Let me earnestly ask 
northern gentlemen to renew that covenant which 
once before saved this Union, and which will save 
| itagain. It will revive good feeling between the 
North and the South, and banish all discontent and 
dissatisfaction. Even under the Missouri com- 

promise, the North will get the most valuable = 
tion of California, and two-thirds of the soil. The 
North have the political power, and will continue 
to have it. The cession of Virginia, the north- 
western ordinance, and the Missouri compromise, 
settled that matter forever. To all these measures 
the South gave her assent. When has the North 
ever yielded like the South on a question of sec- 
tional or political power? Will not her justice and 
magnanimity now induce her, not to yield, but to 
divide—to compromise? A magnanimous enemy 
will not take advantage of a weak adversary; how, 
then, ought friends and brothers to act towards 
one another! You have the power here. Look 
well to it how you exercise it. This is a matter 
entirely of feeling, and not of pecuniary interest with 
the South. I question very much whether, under 
any circumstances, slavery would ever be trans- 


planted into California. South of wen the territory 


is comparatively barren, and not adapted to slave 
labor. But still, we do not feel willing to be forced 
into measures by the strong arm of power. Prin- 
ciple is dearer to us than interest. It was not the 
amount of the duty on tea that induced our fathers 
to throw it overboard, and to resist to the last; but 
it was because of the violation of the principle that 
“taxation and representation should go together. 

And so, sir, I solemnly assure the men of the 
North that it is not for a moment the idea of pecu- 
niary loss that has united the South in resisting the 
principle of the ** Wilmot proviso,”’ but because 
it violates and outrages the principles of the Con- 


! 
1 





stitution, and destroys the compromise propos 
to the South in 1820, by northern representatives, 

and accepted by a majority of the South “ for the 
| sake of the Union.” 

Let me again urge upon our friends of the North 
to think of the past, and to look to the future, be- 
fore they cast their votes. I have heard out of 
doors some northern members deprecate the =. 
tation of this question, and yet I fear, from the 
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ut es favor. 
ld are correct, and yet they think, perhaps, that they 
X- are constrained, by the anti-slavery sentiments of 


ns their constituents, to vote in favor of this measure. | 
u- But I sincerely believe they are mistaken. The | 
es eople of the North, 1 cannot doubt, would prefer | 
id to let this question remain as it was settled by those | 
- who have gone before us, rather than to sow the | 
. seeds of alienation and distrust amongst the mem- | 


bers of a confederacy which was founded upon, 
and can only be preserved by, mutual affection and 
regard. 

reserve it. Force would be a mere rope of sand, 
while mutual interests and mutual regards will knit 
ys together forever. 1 believe the people of the 
North will sustain their Representatives who fear- 


however variant his course may be from their feel- 


been numbered. 
ever this Union is destroyed, it will be brought to its 
end by a want of firmness and independence in the 
Representative to march up to his whole duty. Lack 
of moral courage in the Representative is as fatal 


to republican Governments as cowardice to an | 


army in the hour of battle. Last session, my col- 
league and myself voted for the restriction of sla- 
very in Oregon, because we solemnly believed it 


right, for reasons I have already explained, al- |: 


though we knew, by doing so, we would probably 
raise a clamor against us, and perhaps endanger 
our reélection; whereas, by voting against the re- 
striction, we would have glided on upon the deceit- 
ful current of popular favor, uncensured and unop- 
posed. Being both of us natives of the North, it 
would furnish additional hopes to competitors of 
our overthrow. The attempt was made, but it sig- 
nally failed. My colleague was reélected by a ma- 
jority over all competitors, and I had no opposi- 
tion whatever. Ido not mention these matters by 
way of self gratulation. The farthest from it pos- 
sible. It is solely for the purpose of showing that 
the people are intelligent, discriminating, and just; 
that they will not discard faithful public servants 
for taking the responsibility of doing right, how- 
ever it may, at the first blush, contravene their 
wishes and feelings, and to appeal to northern 
members to take such responsibility as we suc- 
cessfully took upon the Oregon bill at the last 
session of Congress. 

[appeal to the moré liberal members of the North 
not to precipitate the fatal catastrophe that I fear lies 
before us, in case of the final adoption of this amend- 
ment by both Houses of Congress. Go with the 
friends of the Constitution now, and take time for 
“a sober second thought,” and a consultation with 
your constituents, whose better judgment, I feel 
confident, will, in most cases, approve your course, 
Let it not at least be recorded in history that the 
most powerful republic that ever existed sowed the 
seeds of its dissolution bya dispute about what 
was not hers. Let us at least wait until the matter 
comes properly before us. 


the evil thereof.”’ Let us not act on so exciting a 
subject before action becomes absolutely necessary ; 
and I have not the least doubt that the patriotism 


which triumphed over so much opposition to all | 


the compromises of our Constitution, will ensure 
its preservation; that the superintending Provi- 
dence which “united’’ our fathers will protect their 
sons from all the dangers that now surround them; 
and that this people will remain for centuries to 
come a ‘*cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night”’ 
to lead the nations of the earth out of the Egyptian 
bondage which now enslaves them, and plant their 
feet upon the Canaan of equal privileges and the 
nalienable rights of man! 





THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. A. R. McILVAINE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, : 
In roe House or RepReseNnTATIvVES, 
February 4, 1847. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, upon the Civil and Diplo- 





You may rely upon it that force can never | 


lessly do their duty. When the people fail to sus- || 
tain an honest and independent Representative in | 
the discharge of his duty under the Constitution, | 


ings and wishes, the days of our republic will have | 
I have not the least doubt, that if | 


California is not yet || 
ours; itmay never be ours. ** Sufficient unto the day is | 
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The Mexican War—Mr. Mellvaine. | 


signs of the times, they will cast their suffrages in || matic Appropriation Bill, and the discussion 
> Their hearts are right, their judgments 


having turned upon the Mexican War— 

Mr. McILVAINE said, that he had found him- 
self rather unexpectedly in possession of the floor, 
(the House being thin;) but that the empty benches 
before him had less terror for him than a struggle 
for the floor in a full House. But he perceived by 
the galleries that the people feel more interest in this | 
question than the members of this House, and it 
| was to them that he proposed to speak. 

It is not my purpose (Mr. Mcl. proceeded to 
say) to discuss at length the immediate cause of 
, this war, or to produce any elaborate proof of by 
| whom the first blow was struck; but rather to en- 
| deavor to ascertain our present position, and our 
duty under it, as I understand it. 

It was contended by all of us who opposed the 
| annexation of Texas, then in a state of war with 
Mexico, that by bringing her into the Union we 
should adopt her war, and necessarily involve the 
country in the conflict. It was boldly but truly 
| proclaimed by a Texan Senator, upon taking his 
| seat in the other end of the Capitol, that in taking 
|| Texas, you took her condition, and were bound 
|| to defend her soil and fight her battles. This was 
the ground assumed by the Whigs prior to annex- 
ation; it is the ground which they still occupy. 

But in spite of the remonstrances and warnings | 
of the friends of the peace and honor of the coun- 
| try, and with a recklessness which seemed to ac- 
| knowledge no law but that of might, Texas was 
brought into the Union as a State; war has ensued; 
the country is involved in it; and no one will pre- 
tend to deny that it resulted from, it if it was not 
| the necessary consequence of, annexation. 
| I will not say that war was inevitable upon the 
|| annexation of Texas. I have never said it. In- 
|| deed, from the willingness of the Mexican Govern- 
|| ment to treat upon the question of boundary, as | 
i preliminary to the restoration of the relation of || 
|| amity, which had been interrupted by annexation, 
| it is probable it might have been avoided. But j 


| this I will say, that whatever possibility there may | 
| have been of avoiding a conflict with Mexico, the | 
| President effectually, if not purposely, precluded | 
| that possibility, by marching his army to the ut- 
most verge of the disputed territory, and assuming 
a menacing attitude in the very face of the Mexi- 
can authorities. 

This was the first hostile act. Here was that 
‘natural boundary’’ crossed, which, according to 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


a 
{| 
1 (Mr. Cuarres J. INcersot,] “ was marked in the || 
| configuration of this continent by an Almighty 
|| hand—the stupendous deserts between the rivers 
Nueces and the Rio Grande’’—that boundary 
which, ‘‘ while peace is cherished, will be sacred.’’ | 
\| “Not till the spirit of conquest rages will the people 
on either side molest or mix with each other,”’ 


| continues that gentleman; and this was the act of || 
| your President, who ‘‘anxiously desired to culti- 
| vate and cherish friendship with every foreign || 
Power,”’ and who tells you in his message that | 
| **this war with Mexico was neither desired nor | 
| provoked by the United States.” 
As to the grounds of claim to this disputed ter- | 
ritory lying between the Nueces (the western 
boundary of the province of Texas) and the Rio 
Grande, I shall not weary the committee with an || 
examination of them. They have already been | 
fully and ably discussed.. It-is enough to know, 
| that the Spanish province of Texas did not extend | 
beyond the Nueces; that the Mezican province of | 
Texas was embraced within the same limits; that | 
the revolted province of Texas was defined by the | 
'| same bounds; that the possession and jurisdiction i 
| of the Republic of Texas never extended beyond 
|| the valley of the Nueces; and that the valley of | 
|| the Rio Grande, and the whole country west of || 
the desert which separates the waters of the Rio | 











'| Grande from those of the Nueces, has a. i 
| been, and was at the time of thg advance of tlie || 
1 army under General Taylor in 


that country, || 

occupied by Mexicans, and under undisputed | 
! Mexican jurisdiction. 1 
‘| ‘The remote cause of the war, then, was the an- || 
| nexation of Texas; the immediate, the military |, 
| occupation by our arms of territory in dispute be- | 
tween the two Governments, but in the possession | 
of Mexico. iT 


The act of May last declares that war exists y 
between this Government and Mexico, but throws 


repelled by force. 


| amicable arrangement. 
|| might rather than right, and thus involved the coun- 


| arid those of Texas. 
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upon Mexico the onus of its commencement. The 
charge is as false in fact, and unjust to Mexico, as 
it is disingenuous and cowardly in its authors. It 
was a vile attempt to cover up the grossest act of 
usurpation and aggression by the President known 
to the history of the country; and to mislead and 
inflame the public mind upon the momentous ques- 
tion of war with a neighboring sister, but weak and 
distracted, republic. It is a charge in the face of 
the settled public opinion of the country and of the 
whole civilized world. The burden of the com- 
mencement of this war lies at the door of your 


| President. Deny it as you will; reiterate and again 


reiterate the false charge against Mexico, the fact 
remains unaltered and unalterable. 

But the war exists; and ample means for its 
vigorous prosecution were placed in the hands of 
the President by the act of May. If it has not 
been vconemial with sufficient vigor, it has not 
been for want of means. I here find myself called 


/upon, in common with every member upon this 


floor, to take a stand for or against its further pros- 
ecution. 

In arriving ata conclusion of what duty requires 
of me in this crisis, I shall be governed by two 


_things—the necessity and object of the war. And 


here I will remark, with the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Winturop,} who ad- 
dressed the committee some time ago, that I am 
not one of those, if any there be, who would, 


, under all circumstances, withhold supplies for the 
| prosecution of an existing war. 


So long as the 
nations of the earth continue the barbarous prac- 
tice of warring against each other, force must be 
And although I deprecate a 
war as one of the greatest calamities which can 


| befal a nation, and however much [ might deplore 


any act of my country which would justify any 
civilized nation in the face of the world in waging 
war upon it, yet I shall at all times, and under all 


| circumstances, be ready to defend my country, to 


the Jast man and the last dollar necessary, against 
the attack of an enemy. Does such a case exist? 
Is the prosecution of this war necessary for ihe 
defence of the country? No one pretends that 
it is. 

Although Mexico has uniformly claimed sover- 
eiznty over Texas, and declared her intention at 
different times to restore it to her Confederacy, yet 
all her acts and intercourse with this Government 
show, conclusively, that it was her intention and 


| desire to negotiate with a view to its final relin- 


quishment; and nothing but the obstinacy of the 


| President, and a determination to seize upon the 


desired territory between the Nueces and the Rio 


| Grande, rather than submit it to the equitable and 


constitutional test of negotiation, prevented an 
He chose to rely upon 


try in a bloody and | orgs war. 

Mexico demanded that, antecedent to negotia- 
tion, the American fleet should be withdrawn from 
her coast, that no appearance of menace should 


| overhang her friendly resolves—not that the army 


should be withdrawn from Texas. It was not, then, 
fer Texas that Mexico was contending, but the 
extent of Texas and its equivalent. 

Had the army of occupation remained at Corpus 


|| Christi, although a state of war might and would 


have existed between the two countries until ami- 
cable relations should be restored by negotiation, 
no hostilities would have occurred. The Presi- 
dent was soadvised. He was Pee eee 
by General Taylor, through his despatches, of the 
tranquillity upon the Mexican frontier, and the 
friendly intercourse between the people of Mexico 
He was further informed of 
the pacific intentions of Mexico, and her deter- 
mination not to tross the Rio Grande with any 
military force, except small parties, for the pur- 
ew of * preventing Indian depredations and illicit 
trade.’ . 

Isaac D. Marks, Esq., formerly United States 
consul at Matamoros, in a letter to General Tay- 
lor, dated at China, in Mexico, September 23, 
1845, and enclosed to the Secretary of State on the 
28th October following, says: “I have the honor 
* toinform you that I Raw ad several conferences 
‘ at Monterey with General Mariano Arista, com- 
‘ mander-in-chief of the Mexican forces on the 
* frontier of the Rio Grande, in relation to the dif- 
* ferences at present existing between the United 
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States and Mexico, and am pleased to state to 
you, that, from the opinion and views he made 
known to me, the Cabinet of Mexico is disposed 
to enter into an amicable arrangement with the 
United States in relation to the boundary, and all 
other momentous questions. * * * * * 
‘* General Arista pledged his honor to me, that 
no large body of Mexican troops should cross 
the left bank of the Rio Grande; that only small 
parties, not to exceed two hundred men, should 
be permitted to go as far as the Arrayo Colorado, 
(twenty leagues from the Rio Grande,) and that 
they would be strictly ordered only to prevent 
Indian depredations and illicit trade, * * * 
‘* General Arista spoke also of Indian incursions 
on the frontier of the Rio Grande, and is under 
‘the impression that they could be prevented by 
‘ the troops under your command, as the Indians 
‘always come from the Nueces river.”’ 

Ilere is not only a declaration of the friendly 
disposition of Mexico, but the acquiescence of the 


- 


- 


- 


- 


. 


- 


. 


- 


Mexican general in the jurisdiction of this Govern- * 


ment upon the Nueces. But the President had 
determined to make * the line of the Rio Grande 
an ultimatum’? in settling the question of boundary 
with Mexico, und General Taylor was accordingly 
ordered to take a position upon the bank of that 
river, 

Well, sir, what followed? The Mexican gen- 
eral commanding at Matamoros notified General 
Taylor, upon his arrival there, ‘that the march of 
the United States troops through part of the Mexi- 
can territory [Tamaulipas*] was considered as an 
act of war;’’ and he was summoned * to fall back 
beyond the river Nueces,’’ not the Sabine. He was 
required to retire within the borders of Texas, not 
beyond them. 

Does this look like an intention to invade our 
territory ? for I admit that the President was as 
firmly bound to defend * the territory properly 
within, and rightfully belonging to Texas,’ as any 
other State of the Union; for it had been brovght 
into the Union under the form of law, if not by au- 
thority of the Constitution. And although I am 
ready at any moment to gratify the people of Tex- 
as, who, according to the declaration of one of their 
Representatives here, [Mr. Pitispury,] would 
rather be out of the Union than in it—and in this I 
believe I have the sentiment of the nation with me 
—I concede, that so long as she remains a State of 
the Union, she is entitled to equal protection and 
immunities with the other States. But, I ask, 
what evidence have we that it was the intention of 
the Mexican Government to invade the soil of 
‘Texas? 

The President, in his message, says: ‘* On the 
‘18th of April, 1846, General Paredes addressed a 
‘letter to the commander on the frontier,’’ direct- 
ing him to ** take the initiative against the enemy.”’ 
But this was more than a month after General 
Taylor had, by order of the President, broken up 
his camp at Corpus Christi and marched into the 
disputed territory. The order to the commander 
was, that ** the troops which thus act as enemies 
‘be ordered to be repelled. From this day begins 
‘our defensive war; and every point of our terri- 
‘tory atlacked or invaded shall be defended.”’ 
This, instead of proving a purpose of invasion 
in Mexico, is all purely defensive. There was, 
then, no danger of invasion from Mexico, had the 
President suffered the army to remain within the 
borders of ‘Texas, and negotiated with her upon 
terms which she contended her honor required, 
and which might have been acceded to without 
any sacrifice of honor on our part. She demanded 
that the immediate cause of difficulty between the 
two Governments—the Texas question—should be 
arranged by a special commission, before her ac- 
knowledgment of amicable relations (which had 
been interrupted by the annexation of Texas) by 
the reception of a resident minister. Surely that 
magnanimity which should always characterize 
the deportment of the strong towards the weak, of 
the offender to the offended, should have prompted 
the President to have yielded this point to the 
wounded pride of Mexico; and in accepting the 
challenge of peace proposed by this Government, 
to have given her the alas ofarms. But, like a 
bullying tyrant, he persisted in his arrogant a 
mands, and chose the more summary argument of | 


* Tomaleépas. 
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the sword: fancying it, probably, the more popu- | 
lar, if not the most economical method of settling 
a dispute with poor and imbecile Mexico. 

Texas demanded the boundary of the Del Norte 
to prevent the escape of her ee and her de- 
mand must be answered. It was the preservation | 
of this ** peculiar institution’? which led to the an- 
nexation of Texas; it was this which required its 
extension to the Del Norte; and it is this which is 
pressing your army into the heart of Mexico, seiz- 
ing upon province after province, for the purpose | 
of extending its area. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, if hostilities might have 
been averted in the first place, and were provoked 
by an act of aggression on our part, what evidence 
have we, what fears have we, that the invasion of 
our territory would result from a cessation of hos- 
tilities, and the withdrawal of our troops within | 
our own territory? Sir, there are none. No one 
is mad enough to suppose that the country is, or 
could be in any danger from Mexico. She is poor 
and powerless for offensive war. And however 
united her people may be in the defence of their 
homes and their firesides, and however able she 


may be to maintain a resolute and protracted de- || 


fensive war, she has neither the ability nor the 
heart to engage ina war of invasion. She contest- 
ed successfully for long years the power of Spain 
upon her own soil; and by that indomitable spirit 
of resistance, which has been denominated by a 
learned Senator [Mr. Cass] ‘the characteristic 
obstinacy of the Castilian race,” succeeded in throw- 
ing off the Spanish yoke; but was repulsed, and 
her army, with its chosen leader, captured by a! 
handful of Texans, whenever she stepped beyond 
the smoke of her own fires. 

In warring for the subjugation of Texas, she 
would be contending for a mere abstraction—a 
something which she could notenjoy. If she had 
it she could not hold it: a people different in race, | 
in religion, in everything which goes to make up 
the national character, It is as absurd to suppose 
that ‘Texas could again become or remain a prov- | 
ince of Mexico, as that the Mexican provinces | 
could with safety to our institutions become States 
of this Union. But even should Mexico be mad 
enough to attempt an invasion of our territory, 
still there is no necessity for increased means of 
defence on our part. The regular army, with one- 
fourth of its present strength, could successfully | 


defend the whole Texan frontier. Indeed, the # 


honorable member from the western district [Mr. | 
Pitussury] tells us that Texas can defend herself 
against any force that Mexico can bring against | 
her; and I believe she could. She did it when she 
was much younger and weaker, and why should 
she not do it now? 

If, then, the prosecution of this war is not neces- 
sary for the defence of the country, what is its 
object? Sir, it is conqUEST—it Is THE ACQUISITION 
or TERRITORY. This is the stimulant which has 
excited the maw of the President to gulp in prov- 
ince after province, and yearn foracontinent. This | 
spirit it was which prompted him to ‘ congratu- 
late’? us, upon our assembling here, upon ‘ the 
success which has attended our military and naval 
operations.’’ ‘* In less than seven months,’’ con- 
tinues he, ‘* we have acquired military possession 
‘ of the Mexican provinces of New Mexico, New 
‘ $.s0e, Conhulla, Tomenlipas, and the Californias: | 
‘a territory larger in extent than that embraced in 
‘ the original thirteen States of the Union.”? And 
yet he proceeds to say, *‘'The war has not been 


| waged with a view to conquest!” and thus defines 


its object: *‘ But having been commenced by Mezxi- 
‘co, it has been carried into the enemy’s country, | 
‘and will be vigorously prosecuted on with a- 
‘view to obtain an honorable peace, and thereby 
‘secure ample indemnity for the expenses of the war, 
‘as well as to our much-injured citizens who hold 
‘ large pecuniary demands against Mexico.”” Now, 


| Mr. Chairman, leaving out that threadbare asser- 


tion, *having@been commenced by Mexico,”’ 
which the followers of the President may learn to 
repeat but can never believe, what, I ask, is it but | 
a war for the acquisition of territory—a war for 
conquest? 

But the President admits—his friends here avow 
it—it was declared by the official mouth piece of | 
the President in the  Resaein the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, a few days ago, 
that territory is to be acquired by this war. The | 


| tarily assumed. 
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amount of it is, the President will not invade 
Mexico for the purpose of seizing upon her proy. 

inces, but he will prosecute a war of invasion for 
a paltry claim, which Mexico had agreed to pay 
and had in part paid, and then hold her territory oa 
an indemnity for the expense of the war. 

Now, it matters not whether conquest be the 
object or the incident of the war. It is equally 
wrong, if the war be in itself aggressive and yy. 
just. That it is aggressive has been already shown 
Indeed it is evident that the President himself so 
considers it, from his long and labored apology fo; 
its commencement. The recovery of claims was 
an after-thought—a miserable pretext for a knowy 
wrong, which can neither be justified by any prin. 
ciple of justice, humanity, or economy. His ric. 
marole of wrongs, magnified and distorted, perpe- 
trated by Mexico upon our citizens and flag, were 
he says, ‘¢ample cause of war.’? Why, the offence 
against the national honor, and the injury done 
our citizens were all wiped out by the treaties of 
1839 and 1842. It was then reduced to a simple 
matter of dollars and cents; and it is upon this that 
the President now bases this destructive and ex. 
pensive war. Really its financial are little better 
than its moral features. 

I repeat, sir, this war is a war of conquest—a war 
| for the acquisition of territory, and nothing else, 
| With the Lissisiesmtion and its supporters in the 
South, it is a war for the extension of slavery. [t 
is part and parcel of the Texas project, and for the 
same ends.* With the Democracy of the North 
it is equally a war for the acquisition of territory, 
but with the exclusion of slavery; if, indeed, they 
be sincere in that, which 1 very much doubt, 
Some, I believe, are. 

Now, I ask, is there a Democrat upon this floor 
' who will vote another man or another dollar for 
_ the prosecution of this war, if territory cannot be 

acquired by it? -No; not one. 

ell, sir, 1 am opposed to the acquisition of 
| another inch’of slave territory. And I will here 
repeat what has already been declared by several 
gentlemen of both parties during this debate, that, 
| with the people of the North, this is no longer an 
open question. It is a fact, and a fixed fact. Not 
another foot of slave territory will ever, with their 
consent, be added to this Union. We are not dis- 
| posed to quarrel with our brethren of the South 
, about slavery in the States, where it now exists, 
and which no power in this Government can reach; 
but believing it to be an evil, moral and political, 
we demand that the power of the Government 

shall not be applied to its extension. 
| But, sir, I am opposed to thTsequisition of any 
territory—and especially by conquest. I deny that 
there is any power in this Government, expressed 
or implied, to acquire territory in that way. Itis 
contrary to the very spirit and object of the com- 
| pact; which is but a union of sovereign States for 
purposes of mutual protection and defence. I be- 


| lieve we have territory enough—and particularly 


such territory as those conquered provinces of Mex- 

ico; which have not an acre in a hundred, or in five 

hundred, that any North American would have as 

agift. But the mere acquisition of territory is not 
| the worst feature of conquest. You propose bring- 
ing into this Union numerous provinces “ inhabit- 
ed bya considerable population,’’ (in the language 
of the President,) regardless of their will. Thus 
| subverting that great principle of republican liber- 

ty, which accords to the people the right of choos- 
ing their own government. Free and munificent 
as ours may be, it is only so because it is volun- 
Throw your political system 
around a people without their consent, and you per- 
petrate the darkest deed of despotism—you deny 
them the freedom of choice. 

I know that our system of government is expan- 
sive in its nature; but there is nothing known to 
| the art of man which may not be destroyed by over 
tension. It will expand as fast and as far as your 
people “et. and are ready for its protecting 
mantle. But when you propose spreading it by a 
single stroke over a whole series of provinces, if 


*From the Charleston (South Carolina) Courier. 
«Every battle fought in. Mexico, and every dollar spent 
there, but insures the acquisition of territory which must 
| widen the field of southern ise and power — 
. And the final result will be to ust the balance of power 
| in the Confederacy so as to give us control over the operations 
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sot an entire republic, peopled with a race different 
‘om our own in language, habits, and religion, 
without their consent, you give it a tenuity which 
whe first rade blast will destroy. 

“But | am opposed to this war upon other and 
higher grounds. Much as I should deprecate the 
extension of slavery over territory now free, and 
, system of wild expansion which subverts the 
principles and threatens the very existence of the 
Union; still more do I deprecate its dark and dam- 
ning crime; its useless and horrible sacrifice of 
human life, and the train of misery and wo which it 
brings to the bosom of many a widow and orphan 
hus cruelly deprived of a husband and a father. 
Time, in its eventful progress might free the slave 
of his shackles, and build up governments upon the 
seattered ruins of this republic; but it can never 
store life to the dead, or heal the heart of the be- 
seaved. ‘The memory of the dead, and the tear of 
the afflicted, will endure with life—monuments of 
ihe fruits of this unholy war. 

The dreadful alternative of war surely should 
not be resorted to upon trivial grounds. It can be 
ystified only as a last resort; and then for cause, 
palpable and indisputable; a necessity not to be 


measured by dollars or acres, but imperious and | 


unavoidable. In my opinion, this war rests upon 
no such necessity. 

But we are told that the merits of the war are 
not now in question; that the country is involved 
in it; the Constitution places its conduct in the 
hands of the President, and we are bound to grant 
him the supplies necessary for its prosecution; 
upon him rests the responsibility. Well, I admit 
that those who approve of this war, and are in 
favor of prosecuting it for the ends proposed, are 
hound to grant the means. But, sir, I deny that 
any such obligation rests upon me. Asa Repre- 
sentative upon this floor, sworn to support the 


Constitution of my country, I daré not skulk be- | 


hind the responsibility of any man, however high || 


or however low, upon questions vital to the Con- | 


stitution, and, as I believe, to the honor and inter- 
ests of my country. I have endeavored to show 
that this is a war, not of defence, but of offence; 


that it is not conservative, but destructive; and I | 


wish to bear this discrimination in fhind. 


Wars, I have believed, are declared for cause; || 


and they are prosecuted for their intrinsic merit. | 
The merit of an existing war is a matter of opinion; | 


and, under our republican system, it will cease or 
continue as the majority shall determine. But the 
fet that this war of rapine and blood has a major- 
iy in its support, can impose no obligation upon 
the minority, nor release it from its responsibility 
tothe country. On the contrary, as majorities are 
made up of individuals, and the question of peace 
orwar may turn upon a single vote, accountability 
is single, and not collective. 

The majority have the control of the means; the 
aid of the minority is therefore not necessary, but 
grvuitous. The war will continue as long as the 
majority desire it, and no longer. 


Andevery man | 


is therefore, in my judgment, bound to himself, his | 


country, and his God, to take one side or the other. 
He cannot be against the war and for it at the same 


time. He cannot be opposed to its further pros- | 


‘cution, and yet contribute to that prosecution— {| 


seeing that the safety of the country would not 
be endangered by its discontinuance, nor its honor 
compromised. His only power is his vote; and 
itis his vote which will indicate his choice. 

Now, Lam opposed to the prosecution of this 
war. My people are opposed to it. They have 
spoken in terms not to be disregarded or misun- 
derstood. And being thus opposed to it, I shall 
vote against all measures intended for its further 
prosecution, ‘This is the only means of preven- 
‘ion within my power. It is the means, and the 
only means, provided by the Constitution; and it 


s the very means contemplated by the framers of | 


that instrament, as their proceedings show. 

I believe this'war to be wrong from beginning 
toend. Wrong in its inception; wrong in its pros- 
tcution; wrong in its designs and ends; and I shall 
‘ole according to my convictions. 1] cannot see 
‘ow & war wrong in all its parts can be justly or 
honorably prosecuted. 

As I have already said, were the safety or the 
honor of the country involved in the confjict, I 
‘iould be ready to maintain firmly, and by every 
hecessary means, their defenee. Bu 


| 





| 
| 
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| man, this is not the country’s war—such an one 
as demands the coéperation and aid of every pa- 
triot heart. It is unworthy of being dignified with 
the name. It is a miserable political—a party 
game; in which the stakes are personal and party 
aggrandizement, and the die—the treasure of the 
country, the lives of thousands of your fellow- 
beings, and the tears of tens of thousands of inno- 
cent women and children. It is a heartless, a 
soulless game; and I can take no hand in it. 

Did I believe—as I do not—that the voice of the 
people was for war—indiscriminate war, 1 would 
exert my feeble influence to correct the public 
taste, rather than cater for its morbid appetite. I 
would appeal to the virtue and intelligence of the 
people, rather than their sordid passions. 

But I do not believe that the people are in favor 

| of this war. I do not believe they are willing to 
cut the throats of the Mexicans and murder their 
women and children, that they may plunder them 
of their territory. I know there is not a Whig 
| from one end of the Union to the other in favor of 
it; nor do I believe there is one who desires its fur- 
| ther prosecution. 
| The question is asked, ‘‘ How shall the war be 
brought to an end? Will you dishonor the coun- 
try by withdrawing your army in the face of the 
;enemy?’’ I answer, the progress of your arms 
have been but a continued scene of triumph and 
victory. Armies doubling in number your own 
| have been met and driven from every battle-field 
‘in defeat and dismay. City after city and prov- 
ince after province have yielded to the superiority 
|of your arms. So unequal is the contest that the 
very inferiority of that which we have made our 
enemy, renders victory at least a doubtful honor. 
The question is not, shall we withdraw our troops 
‘in the face of the enemy,” but how far will you 
pursue him? Over how many battle-fields will you 
track him by his scent of blood? How many lives 
| will you sacrifice and how many millions will you 
squander to satisfy false honor and vain ambition? 
These are the questions which the country and the 
world will ask, and which every gentleman upon 
this floor is bound to answer. 

For myself, I say, unhesitatingly, withdraw your 
troops within your acknowledged territory. Pro- 
pose to Mexico terms of peace just and honor- 
able, and she will not, she dare not, refuse them. 
Put yoarself in the-right, and the country and the 
world will sustain you. 

But, ‘‘my country right or wrong” is the senti- 
ment held up as the proper rule of action here. 
Sir, that sentiment is very good in its place. It 
| was very proper in him who uttered it. It isa 
good military sentiment. It becomes a military 

man, engaged in the service of his country, to fight 
| its battles—to obey the orders of his superiors, 
without stopping to inquire whether they are 
‘right or wrong.’? He surrenders, by the very 
nature of his vocation, all will, except such as is 
subordinate to his command. He must obey or 
retire. But with the representative—the constitu- 
tional source of power—him whose province it is 
to control as well as obey, the case is far different. 
It is his right and his duty to keep his country in 
the right; and if he finds he deviating from the 
proper track, to bring her into it; and not plunge 
her deeper in the wrong because he finds her in- 
volved in it. 

I admit that when the country is threatened with 
danger, although the cause which led to it may be 
| wrong, it becomes every good citizen to stand by 
her. It becomes a matter of self-defence. The 
| country must be defended and protected. This I 
| claim for my own country, and this I would con- 

cede to Mexico. Buta principle which may and 
does justly apply to a state of defence, is in a like 
degree unjust and wrong when applied to offensive 
war. 

We hear complaints from the other side, that 
this war has not been prosecuted with sufficient 
vigor. Well, it may not become me, not having 
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advance of means. He has struck at remote prov- 

inces, instead of the heart of Mexico—threatening 
a dismemberment of her territory, rether than the 
subjugation of the sovereign power. He has driven 
her people into a defence of their homes and their 
hearth-stones. He has united them, men and wo- 
men, inan inseparable bond of self-defence. Ay, and 
he has given to her a President and a General, who, 
of all others, possesses the power of uniting her 
counsels and giving vigor to her arms, 4 

In his attempt to ‘* conquer a peace,’’ the Presi- 
dent has provoked a determined and protracted 
war. He has placed the olive branch, if not be- 
yond his reach, at least so far in the distance, that 
no human vision can discern it. He has the re- 
sponsibility of all of this; and I, for one, am wil- 
ling that he shall haveall the glory. I will not add 
a pillar to his support; neither willl pluck a laurel 
from his brow. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it appears that the rules of 
this game require a change of men: that it shall 
henceforth be conducted with regulars, instead of 
volunteers; that the volunteers who have so prompt- 
ly responded to what they believed to be their coun- 
try’s call, and who have so bravely sustained the 
nation’s flag on every battle-field, are to give place 
to tardily-enlisted regulars, for the purpose of giv- 
ing greater efficiency to the army. 

Why, sir, lL have heard it exultingly, and as I 
thought, triumphantly proclaimed, that this wil- 
lingness and ability of the citizen soldier to defend 
promptly and efficiently the country’s flag, proves 
to the worldghe inherent strength of our political 
system, and the utter uselessness of the danger and 
expense of a large standing army. If heard this 
declaration with pleasure and with pride. I econ- 
fess it struck me as a jewel in a mass of rubbish— 
an oasis in a desert. In the multitude of wrongs 
there seemed to be one redeeming quality. But 
why refute this proud position—the characteristic 
of freemen, and of freemen only, by this acknowl- 
edgment of its fallacy? It is a calumny upon our 
free system; an insult to the patriotism of the peo- 
ple, or it is an acknowledgment of the weakness of 
your cause. Either the voluntary aid of the people 
cannot be relied upon in the hour of need, or your 

| war is so utterly destitute of merit that patriotism 
refuses it its support. 


| There is one other feature of this war which I 


voted for it, to say whether or not there had been | 


men enough sent to Mexico to die of pestilence in 


been retarded by the want of means. The act of 
May last placed at the disposal of the President 
twice the amount of men that he has ever had in 


wish briefly to examine, and I have done—and 
that is its cost. You cannot sum it up to-day at 
an amount less than fifty, and it may be a hun- 
dred millions of dollars. The excess of expendi- 
tures over estimates, the appropriations necessary 
for deficiencies, and the uncertainty of the duration 
of the war, render it a matter rather of conjecture 
than calculation. But certain it is, that it already 
has, and will continue, far to exceed the revenues 
of the country, and an enotmous public debt wil 
| be the inevitable consequence. 
| The ordinary expenses of the Government, and 
| the interest on the debt, will require all, and more 
than all, of the revenue which can be gathered 
through the usual channels—the customs and the 
lands. And, as if to aggravate the difficulties 
| which necessarily flow from a state of war, you 
have, in the midst of it, uprooted the established 
financial policy of the country, and embarked 
upon a wild sea of experiments which have either 
been heretofore untried, or have been commenced 
only to be rejected and condemned. 

Now, I oak; in the name of the tax-payers of the 
country, how is the deficiency to be met? How 
is this debt, which you are heaping upon their 
heads, without providing any means for its liqui- 
dation, and are daily increasing by your “ prom- 
ises to pay,’’ to be paid? That is the question. Is 
there any escape but through taxation—direct, 
| grievous, oppressive taxation? Sir, there is none. 
Your astute Secretary of the Treasury—that finan- 
cial wonder of the age, in all his deep plunges and 
his lofty flights—his far-seeings and his short-com- 
| ings, has conjured no alternative. Will the peo- 

ple consent—can you lull them to submission.by 
| your empty shouts of glory, and your blazoned 
| victories, to the continuance of this war, and its 
| unavoidable consequence, a grinding tax ? 

| The day of reckoning will come; and those who 
sitin high places, and those who sustain them 


the field. He has pursued precisely the course of | there, will have to answer at that bar which politi- 
\| cians too often most dread—the bar of public opin- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[se deadly clime; but I do say, that it has not 
all others best calculated to promote a protracted, 


t, Mr. Chair- |! expensive, and a deadly war. He has sent men in 
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THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. WM. W. WICK, 
OF INDIANA, 


In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
February 2, 1847. 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the Civil and Diplomatic Appropria- 
tion Bill— 

Mr. WICK said: 

Mr. Cuaroman: In the course of this discussion 
the honorable member from Illinois [Mr. Wenrt- 
woatn| has taken occasion to dissent from the 
recommendation of the Executive Department, and 
from the apparent present opinion of a great ma- 
jority of the Democratic members of this House, 
in favor of extending the tariff law of 1846, so as 
to assess a very limited duty upon the articles 
named in the free list. To this dissent I have no 
exception to take. The honorable member ts the 
judge of his duty here, and is not responsible to 
me for any vote he may give. But the very ex- 
traordinary reasons which the honorable member 
has given for his dissent are open to remark, to 
criticism, and response. 

The honorable member complains that he has 
been read out of the Democratic party for this his 
dissent above named. ‘This, sir, is news to me; 
though I will acknowledge that I have heard it 
suggested that the honorable member, by his errauc 
and peculiar course here, and the magifestation of 
a disposition to fault-finding as to the action of the 
Democratic party on this floor, and of the Admin- 
istration, might perhaps succeed in placing himself 
without the pale of the Democratic party organi- 
zation here, and, in time, elsewhere. For myself, 
although the course of the honorable member 
seems to me altogether unaccountable, lam as yet 
inclined to hold him as just a leetle better than a 
Whiz; for he does vote with us sometimes—when 
it suits him—and especially when the yeas and 
nays are taken. And if it be true that the honor- 
able member’s character, as a Democrat, has fallen 
into doubt, itis by no means to be attributed solely, 
or even mainly, to his course on the question | have 
alluded to—the tea and coffee tax, as he calls it— 
but to a vast variety of indications and steps on 
his part, greatly too numerous to tell over, if it 
were (as it is not) my purpose to call the honor- 
able member’s political conduct into question. His 
arguments and his reasons, and not his political 
character, are the game | would draw a bead upon, 
though, en passant, | will indulge the remark, that 
in assembles. such as this, as among reefers and 
sailors on board ship, every one composing the 
crew will, sooner or later, find his level, anda 
character. 

‘The honorable member [Mr. Wentworts] has 
told us that in canvassing his district in 1844 he 
asserted that Mr. Clay favored a tax on tea and 
coflee, and that Mr. Polk was opposed to it. Well, 
sir, | did the same. In 1844, in many public ad- 
dresses, | held up the Whig candidate for the 
Presidency as having voted for a tax on tea and 
coffee, as a permanent measure, in lime of a pro- 
fownd peace, and in the absence of any cause or 
necessity for heavy expenditure; and I also showed 
my auditors that Mr. Polk was believed to be op- 
posed to such a tax in time of peace. 

‘The honorable member has also shown us that 
in Is4l the Legislature of Tennessee, in a time of 
peace, passed a resolution declaratory of their opin- 
1on against a tax on tea and coffee. He has also 
shown us that in 1841, Mr. Polk, in a speech de- 
livered before a portion of the people of Tennessee, 
denounced Mr, Clay and other Federal Senators 
for having voted against striking out of a tariff 
bill, a duty upon tea and coffee, in a time of pro- 
found peace. 
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In addition to this, the honorable member has | 


been at the pains to show us that in 184], in a time 


of profound peace, the Democratic Senator, Wood- | 


bury, now a judge of the Supreme Court, and 
Senators Buchanan and Walker, now in the Cabi- 


net, and other eminent Democrats, voted against a | 
duty upon tea and coffee; and that the Whig mem- | 


bers of Congress, or most of them, voted for that | 


duty. The honorable member told us, with an air 
of triumph, that at that time it was not deemed 
democratic to levy a duty upon tea and coffee. 


It | able member seems to lack this discre 
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is fairly infesable that the honorable member as- 
sumes that what was democratic then, ought to be 
also held as democratic now. Let us examine this 
dogma, 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic party is guided 


by grand principles which never change. But | 


measures may be greatly changed without the vio- 
lation of principle. Mere measure is not principle. 
Any cai enmaend solely with a view to revenue, 
and without reference to protection or prohibition, 
is only a measure, No principle is involved there- 
in. Hence the answer to all those mere plausibil- 
ities (they are scarcely even that) of the honorable 
member is short and easy. When Mr. Polk, and 
the other eminent Democrats named by the honor- 
able member, declared themselves, or voted against 
the duty on tea and coffee, the public debt of this 
nation, according to the honorable member’s own 
statistics, (of the correctness or the reverse of which 
I will say nothing, it being of no importance what- 
ever,) was a fraction only more than it was on the 
opening of the present Congress. nd we then had 
no war on our hands. 
against a duty on tea and coffee. Now we are in 
the midst of a war—an expensive one. 
and since the present war was declared, have con- 
stantly been increasing our public debt on account 
of the expenditure occasioned by the war. Our 
public credit is not yet materially shaken, but there 
are decided indications that in order to so sustain 
it as to be able to borrow at reasonable rates of in- 
terest, we must show a will and a way to keep our 
treasury in good condition. 
opinion that the hard-handed Democracy of this 
country would prefer any moderate tax, to an un- 
wieldy public debt. They have, as I believe, little 
fancy for becoming tributaries to foreigners, by 
paying interest to them onadebt which, to this great 
and prosperous nation, is serious in amount. And 
here, sir, the honorable member has his answer. In 


time of peace, it is anti-democratic to tax tea and | 


coffee; and for that doctrine, he has the authority of 
all the great names he has cited, and is welcome to it. 
But in time of war it is anti-democratic to run up a 
great public debt while there are ready means to 
keep the same within bounds; and in time of war 
it is democratic, or at least not anti-democratic, to 
tax anything from which means to carry on the 
contest can be readily and easily raised, without 
oppression to one class more than to others—ay, 
sir, even tea and coffee. 

Mr. Chairman, the honorable member’s reason- 
ing is not less irrational than would be the conduct 
of a gardener, who, because in the showery months 
of April and May, his plants need no watering, 
would let them wither and die from the scorching 
suns and long drought of the dog-days. Sir, on 
the score of his logic, it would not answer for him 
to be captain of a fire company; for if by one ex- 
periment he should ascertain that water is a very 
good thing for a house on fire, he would be calling 
out his company every day, and with his engines 
he would deluge our houses and furniture on all 
occasions—fire or no fire. Sir, a duty on tea and 
coffee may be an oppressive measure, deserving 
denunciation at a time when the national expen- 
diture is limited to the peace establishment; and it 
may become necessary, and it may be highly pa- 
triotic to vote it and pay it, to support a just war. 
And so no one (except perhaps the honorable mem- 
ber from Illinois) would withhold their watering 
pots from their plants after two months of hot and 
dry weather, because they are unnecessary in a 
rainy day, nor would any other play the engines 
upon the inside of a house not on fire, breaking the 
windows and destroying the ceiling, plastering, 
and furniture. 

The honorable member, in his speech to-day, 
advised me to *‘ go to the schoolmasters,”’ (alluding 


to the President and other prominent Democrats, | 


who, in time of peace, opposed a duty upon tea and 
coffee, and now, in time of war, advocate it,) ** and 
not to the boys, with my homilies.”’ Sir, there is 
no occasion. 
there is a difference between a time of peace and a 


time of war with large armies in the field. The | 


honorable member sees no difference. The school- 
masters have sense enough not to water their plants 
on a rainy day, and to water them in dry weather; 
to plant in spring and autumn, and to reap and 
gather in harvest and shucking-time. The honor- 
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Democrats, therefore, voted | 


We are, | 


Besides, sir, I am of | 


The schoolmasters understand that || 


tion, and to 
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be ready to adopt one straight-out rule, and go jy 
| it to the death. The honorable member says he 
wishes that, hereafter, “‘ when our file-leaders ar. 
to make a sudden tack, they would let us know in 
season, so that we can be on the ground in time.” 

Sir, the file-leaders, as he calls them, have come tp 

where the road crosses a wet-weather river, and 

they turn aside to find a log on which to walk Over 
and will return to the road om the other side. The 
honorable member goes straight on, and will have 

_ to be very tall or be drowned. He is in for a duck. 

/ Ing, any how. Sir, the honorable member's prin- 
ciple, on which he seeks to sustain his course, to 
wit: that legislation in time of war and in time of 
peace ought to be the same, is an absurdity. 

Why, sir, since war was declared, we have au- 
thorized the raising of fifty thousand volunteers 
and have quadrupled, or more, the number of the 
regular forces. On the principles of the honorable 
member, this was very anti-democratic; for no one 
will doubt that it would have been very anti-demo- 
cratic to have increased the regular army in time 
of peace. So, too, had we authorized a Joan of 
twenty-odd millions in time of peace, it would have 
been precisely a Federal measure. Since the dec. 
laration of war we have done so, and no one has 
accused us of having deserted the Democratic creed 
in the adoption of that measure. 

Sir, the honorable member must think his con- 
stituency exceedingly stupid, if he expects them to 
be misled by such specimens of logic as I have ex. 

| posed; and if they should sustain him in his open 

and coarse attacks upon the present Democratic 

Administration, they an no step to take to get 

into the Whig ranks, for they will be already 

there. ; 

Sir, the honorable member said, in his speech 
to-day that I, on a former occasion, during this 
session, ** acknowledged that I was trying, as hard 
as I could, to follow in the footsteps of the Admin- 
istration.’’ I never uttered so puerile a sentiment, 
nor anything in so puerile a manner, to say noth- 
ing of its absurdity. 

r. Chairman, the honorable member, in his 
speech to-day, somewhat obscurely shadowed 
forth, as a substitute for the proposed duty on tea 
and coffee, a tax on silver plate and other articles 
of luxury; and the honorable member from Ten- 
nessee, [Mr. Jounson,] in his speech made to-day, 
gave us a very direct advocacy of the same meas- 
| ure. Sir, when those honorable members will, in 
| presenting such a proposition, inform the House 

and the country that the project is one for direct 

, taxation, and when they will bring in a bill, or of- 
fer an amendment, providing for the appointment 

_and salaries of the numerous officers necessary to 
the assessment and collection of such direct tax, 
or for compensating State officers for the same du- 
ties, then will I suppose them to be in earnest, and 
then, and not till then, will I consider of the 

| measure. 

{Here the honorable member from Tennessee 
(Mr. Jounson) exhibited a publication disclosing 
the fact that the present Secretary of the Treasury 
had formerly offered a similar proposition.] 

Mr. WICK. Sir, Mr. Walker is not a book. 
He offered the proposition as a Senator from Mis- 

_sissippi, where perhaps they have less repugnance 
to direct taxation than exists elsewhere. And 
when he (Mr. Walker) failed in carrying his prop- 
osition, he gave it up, and voted with the majority 
of his party in the Senate. Let the honorable 
member [Mr. Jonnson] follow the example, and 

‘all will be well as to his democratic character and 
consistency. 

_ Mr. Chairman, the honorable member from Illi- 

nois (Mr. Wentwortn] has told us that a duty 
on tea and coffee will work unequally, as between 
the North and the South, because,the white people 
of the North use more tea and coffee than do the 
slave population at the South. So, sir, will all 
indirect taxation—all duties on imported articles— 

' because the white citizens of the North use more 

of all imported articles than do the slaves at the 

South. Phere is no way to avoid this, but by & 

resort to direct taxation, or by the promotion of 

the objects and views of political Abolitionists, and 
so extend the area of the “ peculiar’’ northern “*1n- 
|. stitutions’’—Free-niggerism, i. e. an avalanche of 
emancipated slaves jnto and upon the free States. 

| 'Thé honorable member from Llinois informed us 

‘| in his speech, that the President is from the South; 
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and also the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means; 
and that we have a southern Organ—meaning the 
(nion. But he has not told us that the Vice Presi- 
jent, Secretary of War and Secretary of State, and 


juorney General, are from the North. Throughout | 


nis speech he has spoken of the North and the 
South as if they were different and rival countries, 
or different factions, opposed to each other as are 
the Whigs and Democrats; and has had the bad 
ste to speak triumphantly of the change which 
je says will take place after the next presidential 


election, When he seems to suppose northern in- | 


rests and influences will be in the ascendant. 
Does not the honorable member comprehend the 
alousies and ill-feeling which these allusfons 


‘nust beget? Why, sir, he first adopts or predi- | 


cates a factious idea, and then, to make our south- 
ern friends jealous of us of the North and West, 
notifies the South, that when we get a northern 
President, we shall control things our own way, 
and ride the South to our heart’s content. This is 
precisely the sense of what the honorable member 
said, Whether he shall be so reported or not. Is 
this faction? or is it Democracy? 


Sir, this kind of thing wag oe the constituents | 


of the honorable member. e may have indoc- 
trinated them into notions thus selfish, local, and 
exclusive. He may have been instrumental in 
leading them to believe that, in this country, politics 
consist in the art of scientifically plundering sec- 
tions, turn and turn about, as the poWer to do so 
may change hands. His constituents may nurse 
such feelings and opinions. But, sir, I am proud 
io believe that in all of my State to which my ac- 
quaintance extends, a politician advocating princi- 
plesand feelings so debased would be left, as we 
eave an Abolition lecturer, to talk to his peculiar 
disciples. We have our antipathies in Indiana; 
but they are not local antipathies. I will name 
three of them to the honorable member; they are 
avolitionism, free-niggerism, and slavery. 

Mr. Chairman, the honoyble member from Illi- 
nois has seen proper to arraign me for having voted 
for the river and harbor bill of last session, in the 
frst instance, and after the veto, against it. Well, 
ur, in this 1 was no more inconsistent than were 
the band of Democrats—many of them bearing 


illustrious names—who voted for the charter of | 


the Bank of the United States, in the first instance, 
and against it after it was vetoed by President 
Jackson. Rational change is better than stupid 
aid obstinate consistency. Any fool can be con- 
sistent. To reform requires magnanimity, Our 
business here as members is varied, and such as 
crcupies our time very fully. Much of it diverts 
ourattention from that strict examination of bills 
pending before us, which would be proper, were 
itpossible. The honorable member may have it, 
that { voted in the first instance for the bill with- 
out the accurate and careful examination which I 
gave it after my attention was especially called to 
iby the veto message. He may have it so, and 
make the most of it. It but places me in the same 
category with his betters and mine. 

Mr. WENTWORTH asked if the bill had not 


veen discussed day after day in committee, and if | 
the yeas and nays were not taken in the House on | 


the bill several times. 

Mr. WICK. Ay; it was discussed as things go 
here. Speeches on the subject of the North and 
South, Texas and Oregon, 49° and 54° 40’, and 
Sbolitionism and slavery, and forty other things, 
were made; and the Whigs criticized the Admin- 
‘stration for Buncombe, and Democrats fought 
over the political battle of 1844! Perhaps some 
ew member was sufficiently verdant to talk a lit- 
“e about the bill! On examination, after the veto 
Message came, of the reports of the officers of Gov- 
trament, who had examined some of the so-called 
arbors named in the bill, [ was satisfied that 
much of the money appropriated would have been 
thrown away in vain efforts to make harbors where 
o* Great Creator had made none for man to im- 
prove, 


. WENTWORTH asked Mr. Wicx to spe- 


tify, 
Mr. WICK. Iwill s 
ittle Fort, on Lake Michigan. 


Mr. WENTWORTH said Mr. Wick had been 
grossly misinformed. ; 


r. WICK. A fair construction of the report 
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of the engineer, Who made a survey of Little Fort, 
sustains me in all I say. 

Where piers for the improvement of harbors are 
begun, I think we are told in the veto message, 
the appropriation of money for their continuance 
would not have been objectionable on constitu- 
tional grounds. The appropriations for rivers were 
couched in very general terms, such as would have 
admitted of a violation of State rights by an inva- 
sion of their sovereignty, and the soil of their peo- 

| ple. Had the appropriations for rivers been con- 
fined, in words, to the removal of stags and sunken 
trees, it would, to me, have been unobjectionable. 
But the great objection to the bill was, that it was 
a bargain bill: not that members mutually bar- 
gained, in words, to sustain each other’s local ap- 
propriations; but that the bill was so framed as to 
make it apparently the interest of a great number 
of members to vote for it. It was by just such a 
bill that my State was involved in a debt of many 

' millions to oppress her people for ages. Sir, I will 
never again vote for a bargain bill. If my con- 
stituents desire to have the nation bargained into 
such a debt, in proportion to its ability, as now 
rests on the State of Indiana—a paralyzing incu- 
bus—they must send some other man here to do 
the deed. 

Mr. Chairman, the honorable member from Il- 
linois spoke of certain members *‘ dodging,” and of 
his desire to force certain questions to the yeas and 
nays to expose them. I would like to understand 
this. I understood the remark to be intended to 
apply to certain members from the free States, who 


by their action here have indicated their disappro- | 


bation of the introduction, out of season and out 
of place, of the question of the future admission or 
rejection of slavery as to territory hereafter to be 
acquired, and of course to myself among the num- 
| ber. Sir, I have nothing to conceal, nothing to 


dodge, in connexion with this or any other subject 
| before this Congress. 


Mr. WENTWORTH, or some other member. 
| **The Missouri compromise’’ and the ‘* Wilmot 
proviso.”” 

Mr. WICK. Well, sir, of those in their order 
I will speak, and that definitely, too. 
The Missouri compromise was, in its day, very 
well. It kept the peace, and made us a united 
people. But it has discharged its office, and is 
now functus officio. It had a reference and appli- 
cation only to territory belonging to the United 
States at the date of that compromise. It could 


| parties thereto. 
operation. And it is clear that territory which did 
not, at the date of that compromise, belong to the 
United States, could not have been contemplated by 
the parties. And here I must pause, to express to 
my honorable friend from South Carolina [Mr. 
Burt] my high approbation of the moderation 
| and good temper which characterized his remarks 


' an extension of the exact Missouri compromise 
| line to territory hereafter to be acquired. 


such a proposition. 
in part asa surrebutter to the Wilmot proviso. 


| As such it was legitimate, especially considering | 


| the good taste and moderation with which the hon- 
\| orable member supported it. [ must also thank 
|| another honorable member from South Carolina 
|| (Mr. Sims] for his declaration, made on occasion 


|| of a recent discussion, to the effect that ** the child | 
|| is not yet born who will live to see any consider- | 
‘\‘able portion of the people of the United States dis- || 


for a dissolution of the Union.”’ 


1 pose 
But to return. I am asked by the honorable 


|| member from Illinois, how I came to offer the ex- 
tension of the Missouri compromise to territory 
hereafter to be acquired, at the last session, as an 
|| amendment to the Wilmot proviso, and yet the 
‘| other day vote against the propositions of the hon- 
‘| orable member from South Carolina [Mr. Burr] 
\| recognizing such extension? This query I have 
\| answered on another occasion, and have no objec- 
\| tion to do so again. The Wilmot proviso was 
offered at the last session as an amendment b 
|| way of rider to an appropriation bill. 
\| of its adoption, or grafting upon that bill, would 
| have been to embarrass those who were friendly 


te the appropriation, and unfriendly to the Wilmot 
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not operate upon territory not contemplated by the || 
No ethician will contend for such |) 


| made the other day, in support of his motion for |! 
/an amendment to the Oregon bill, looking towards | 


It was || 
nothing marvellous to me that he should present || 


I presume it was introduced | 


The effect | 
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proviso, either on principle, or because of its ill- 
timed introduction, by placing them in a false posi- 
tion, and compelling them to vote for a measure 

| not sanctioned by their judgment, or against a mea- 
sure called for by the interests of the country, or 
to do as I did—not vote at all. I offered the prin- 
ciple of the Missouri compromise as a rider to a 
rider, to bring it into disrepute—a course sanction- 
ed by parliamentary law, or usage at least. 

But when, the other day, the principle of the 
Missouri compromise, and the exact line too, 
were sought to be grafted on one of the Oregon bills 
by the amendment offered by the honorable mem- 
ber from South Carolina, [Mr. Burt,] I voted 
against it, for the double reason, that it was a 
rider offered to a bill on an entirely different sub- 
ject, and also because the Missouri compromise, 
and the line contemplated thereby, ought not to 
be insisted on, in reference to territory acquired 
subsequent to the date of that compromise. Yes, 
sir, | passed through the tellers against it, and if 
I mistake not, the honorable member from Illinois, 
not having the fear of the yeas and nays before his 


eyes, voted for it on that occasion. And now he 
talks of dodging. 


Mr. WENTWORTH. I voted for it to bring 
you fellows up to the yeas and nays on the pro- 
position in the House. 

Mr. WICK. Here is a Democrat for you—one 
who makes war on his gwn party! He first pre- 
sumes a fallacy, to wit, that certain Democrats 
here are or may be, embarrassed about voting 
upon a question, in consequence of divisions, and 
ultra and unreasonable opinions among their re- 
spective constituencies, and then seizes the oppor- 
tunity to bring them into tribulation, by forcing 
them to vote upon such vexed questions. He 
imagines he holds a brand which will fire the tem- 
ple of Democracy, and he flings it into the very 
sanctum sanctorum, that, like the Roman tyrant, 
| he may fiddle his joy over the cinders, or cachin- 

ate his satisfaction, as column and pillar, pilaster 
/and architrave, are overturned, and all that is 

beautiful and symmetrical becomes a mass of ugli- 
ness—a shapeless ruin. 
| And now 1 come to respond to the honorable 
/member’s question, as to my vote on the Wilmot 
proviso. 
| Sir, the Wilmot proviso is a bird of ill omen. 
I seek not to arraign the motives of its advocates. 
But it is a truce-breaker—a disturber of legislative 
peace on the floor of Congress—and therefore I 
am against it. It is introduced out of time, and 
out of place, and therefore I am against it. 

There is no necessity now for acting upon the 
subject contemplated by it, and therefore | am 
against it, 

| The effect of this measure which is so often 
mentioned, is well understood here; but it may be 
otherwise elsewhere. It assumes what may, or 
| may not, turn out to be correct; to-wit, that in one 
way or another, we are about to acquire territor 
heretofore and yet belonging to Mexico, honeh 
| now wholly, or in part, in our military possession; 
and it declares that neither slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude shall ever exist in such territory. 

The effect of bringing forward this measure is 

|| to excite here heated debates on the abstract 


ues- 
tion of slavery, ata season when the time of the 


;| national legislature would be better appropriated 
‘| to the consideration of providing the ways and 
'| means, money, men, and munitions, for bringing 
|| the war to aspeedy and successful close. By pro- 
|| moting wordy strife here, it is calculated to waste 
|| precious time; and by promoting sectional jeal- 
| ousies, and heart-burnings, it is calculated to 
| drown our high sense of patriotism, and lead us 
| to forget our foreign foes in our resentments 
against those we may consider as foes at home. 
|| Hence it is a disturber of the peace. 
1 It is useless to pass laws for the government of 
the citizens of territory which we have not yet 
acquired, * Sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
| of."’ Mrs. Glass, in her famous book of cook- 
] ing receipts, gives a direction for the cooking of a 
| fish, and in so doing, prefaces her receipt thus: 
‘** First catch your fish;’’ and then goes on to di- 
rect how the fish is to be scaled, gutted, stuffed, 
and finally cooked. Mrs. Glass was a sensible 
woman, and knew that a fish must be caught first, 
and then cooked. Some of our statesmen might 
‘learn of her. They (our statesmen) desire to ac- 
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quire territory from’Mexico, They expect to Ac- 
quire it. Sodo I. They will not wait ull our 
claim is made good by treaty censjon, nor by a 
formal national legislative act, converting our mili- 
tary possession into a civil and permanent own- 
ership, and then enact laws for its Government. 
In ther hot haste they wish now to declare what 
law on one subject shall or shall not govern in 
the territory they have made up their minds to ac- 
quire. In this they expect me to go with them. 
‘They must excuse me. I[ will “first catch my 
fish,’? and cook him and eat him afterwards. Af- 
ter he shall have been caught, [ will aid honorable 
members here or elsewhere in dining upon him. 
‘The catching, sealing, and gutting operation is in 
the hands of our brave officers and soldiers. Gen- 
eral Seott, or General ‘Taylor, is chief angler, and 
among hands, Lexpect they will haul in one of 
these days the fish we are after, and a noble fish 
he will turn out to be. ‘Then 1, or my successor, 
will be here to sit down with honorable members 
and pick his bones. 

Acquire your territory, place yourselves in a 
position of undoubted right to legislate for it, and 
my constituents will not lack a Representative on 
this floor, instructed and prepared to vote for such 
laws as the character of the territory and its popu- 
lation may seem to demand. Judging from my 
knowledge of their opinions, and of the locality 
and character of the territory which it is most like- 
ly we shall acquire, | presume the instruction will 
be awainst the admission of slavery into such ter- 
ritory, so far as congressional action is concerned, 
But of that they will be the best judges at the time 
when action may become necessary. Atany rate, 
it would ill become me to affect to commit them 
now, in advance. The idea of surrounding the 
slave States with a cordon of free States, which I 
have heard advocated here, is one which I should 
judge, from my knowledge of my constituents, 
they will be too neighborly, and too desirous of 
keeping themselves, as far as possible, free from 
the nuisance of a free negro population, to adopt. 
On the contrary, I should suppose they would look 
to keeping the way open for the emigration of free 
negroes to the South, towards regions beyond the 
Isthmus of Darien, and towards Africa, and the 
Torrid Zone. 

There, sir; [ have gone beyond the honorable 
member’s catechism, and have not only told him 
all I know, but what I guess; and he and other 
sanguine gentlemen, who seem to have imagined 


that this is a tender subject in Indiana, may make 


all they can of it. 
placid on this subject. God keep them so, and 
from the folly of ultraisms, and from ideas of im- 
possible projects. ‘Then will they be ever prepared 
to think wisely and to act advisedly in any prem- 
I8eS, 

Sir, there is another point of view in which this 
subject must be presented. Suppose we pass the 
Wilmot proviso into a law, what then? Will it 
be irrepealable? I am told that the Legislature of 
the great State of New York has adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting us to adopt the principle of the 
Wilmot proviso, and pass it into an “ unchange- 
able law.’’ Had the Legislature of Texas or lowa 
adopted a resolution calling upon Congress to pass 
an unchangeable Jaw, one might have been dis- 
posed to let them off easily, on the score of their 
ineXperience in matters of legislation, and constitu- 
tional law. 


the Gamaliel State of the Union, at whose feet the 


My constituents are calm and | 


But verily, when the Empire State— | 


‘ 
little commonwealths around have heretofore sat, 


to wather her words of wisdom—publishes such 


nonsense, one is in danger of distrusting the com- | 


mon sense of the intellectual universe. 


| An un- 
changeable law? 


In what clause of the Constitu- 
tion are we to look for the power of Congress to 
pass an unchangeable law? Lam well aware that 
in past times, certain acts of Congress have not 
been changed; but it does not follow that they could 
not have been changed. The tariff law, commonly 
called the compromise act, and the Missouri com- 
promise act, were respected, and no one thought of 
changing them, because, by them, great interests 
were adjusted, and great contests compromised, 
by a consent almost general. 


And if the principle | 
involved in the Wilmot proviso could be adopted | 
here, and in the other Hall, by general consent, | 


and as a compromise, we might hope to see our | 


legislation in accordance therewith undisturbed. 


But we very well know that, if adopted at all, it |! 


gentlemen on the Whig side of the House, and | 


him alone.”’ 
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will be by a sectional majority, and hence the cer- 
tain result would be, repeated efforts to repeal or 
modify it. We have no power to prevent our suc- 
cessors from repealing any law we may enact. 
Sir, we in the Middle States, bordering along 
between free and slave States, and in the Western 
States, bordered on the South by slave territory, 
and on the North by Canada and the great lakes, 
hold the balance of power on this question. I 
trust our power will be.exerted wisely, and for the 
peace of these United States. 1 think Pennsylva- 
nia, and Ohio, and Illinois, and Iowa, have their 
common sense yet left them, and are disinclined to 
anticipate troublesome questions, or to assert for 
Congress the power to pass unchangeable laws. 
I hope, too, that further north there may be found 
some calm, cool members, who will give their aid 
in turning out of this Hall, sacred to national pur- 
poses, this disturber of the peace, this Jacobinical 
question, begotten of folly upon faction, for merely 
sectional consumption, and fanatical consolation. 
I hope that even some New Yorkers, who live 


| not, politically, upon passing popular impulses, 


but in and for the honor of their country, the per- 
petuity of the union of our States, and for public 
opinion, settled advisedly, may see in the impos- 
sibility demanded of them by the Legislature of 
their State, a weakness and folly which will exon- 
erate them from respect for such behests, and lead 
them to appeal therefrom to the sober second 
thoucht of their constituencies. 
think again on this matter. 

I am persuaded to hope that the measure will be 
defeated, and that those politicians who have had 
a brief existence in its artificial stimulation, may 
share the fate which awaits factionists and dema- 
gogues in this country of well-informed sovereigns, 
and ** fall, like Lucifer, never to rise again.’’ 

Mr. Chairman, | have been asked why it is that 
I so seldom have anything to say of the honorable 


why I have found several occasions to make the 
arguments and course 6f Democrats on this floor 


the subject of special criticism and animadver- || 


sion? Sir, I will answer. The gentlemen on the 
other side I take to be irreclaimable. 
may be said, ‘* Ephraim is joined to his idols: let 


a wandering Democrat; and besides, if he fail to 


reclaim himself, and persists in idolatry, it is the | 


duty of some one to hand him over to the Philis- 
tines, that he may no longer be an Achan in Israel’s 
camp. 

And again: The honorable gentlemen on the 


Whig side of the House are like a sick lady, after | 
accouchment, ‘* doing as well as could be expect- | 


ed.”’? Their prime object is to unhorse, if pos- 
sible, the Democratic Administration and party. 
Let them labor in their vocation, They would 
be harmless here, if on this side of the House we 
would be united. The tactics of those honorable 
gentlemen are admirable. 
from their constituents to give any obnoxious vote 
calculated to bring us into tribulation, and to defeat 
Administration measures, they watch our side like 
hawks upon the perch. If they find discontent or 
faction among us, they nurse it, and take its au- 


thor into the range of their special courtesy. If, || 


upon any vote, they find a minority of our mem- 
bers breaking off from the majority, they unite 
their votes to those of the faction on our side, and 
carry or defeat a measure. Of al! this, I have 
nothing to say. They are, I presume, doing what 
they think to be their duty. } 
After daily practising such policy here, and often 
with signal success too, they ought not to censure 
the President for permitting Santa Ana to land in 
Mexico, thereby adding another to the heads of 


factions which misgovern, divide, and harrass the | 
people of Mexico, and giving a new impulse to 


/ their popular and national confusion. 


In one respect, they have developed a peculiar 
idea. 
voted for a duty upon tea and coffee. Now, in 


time of war, they themselves will, I suppose, vote 


against such a tax to be levied during the war, 
Ergo, it is Whig doctrine to fevy more revenue in 
time of peace than in time of war. 





NOTE. 
Mr. WICK desires to reeerd here a few facts and eonsid- 


New York must || 


Of them, it | 


But there may be hope of reclaiming | 


Having a carte blanche | 


But this I will say: | 


In time of profound peace, their predecessors | 
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| erations, very well understood by those who heard the 


| speech, but which may not be clearly known to, 
| hended by, all of those who may read it. Mexico has no 
| settled government. Hero after hero, and demagogue afte 
, demagogue “ pronounce” each other out of authority, ang ~ 
a consequence, succeed to it themselves. The despot of the 
| present hour relies upon two powers to sustain him—« the 
| Opinion of the army,” as he himself has expressively Called 
| it, and the good will of the church and its authorities, To 
| secure the “ opinion of the army,” he must pay the army 
The blockade of Mexican ports by our navy has cut short thy 
revenue usually derived from tariff laws; and the Mexican 
| people have been so much cajoled by demagogues, and have 
| so ignorantly and stupidly been led by them to resist the idea 
| of direct taxation, that they will not submit toit; and, in fact 
| the masses have nothing from which revenue could be qo. 
|| rived by direct taxation. The Mexican church is rich, ayq 
| there is but two ways to raise money to pay the army—one 
| by fleecing the church, and the other by making peace with 
| us; ‘transferting territory in satisfaction of our demand: 
and receiving a further compensation, in money, whieh it 
| is our interest to pay for territory and peace. Were the 
Mexican despot (Santa Ana) to fleece the church, he would 
lose one of the two supports of his power, and would yj) 
If he fails to pay his army, he will lose the other support of 
his power, and will fall. It is believed that if the means 
could be furnished to pay the army, by treaty with us, , 
treaty might be made. But to control the Mexican anny, 
the money must be at hand and paid out forthwith. Heep 
| the President has asked the appropriation of three miliions 
alluded to in the above speech, to enable him to effect 
treaty of peace, and a large acquisition of territory. To the 
|| bill making this appropriation the amendment is offered, 
| and pending, commonly called the “ Wilmot proviso.” |; 
| provokes discussion, and produces division and delay in the 
| passage of the bill. It prevented the passage of the bil} jas: 
session. It is not at all a necessary piece of legislation, 
To make sure of the passage of the bill, and to accelerate 
| it, Mr. Wick opposes the proviso as an amendment. 
|| Some have ifiterred from this, that should the proviso be 
| amnexed to the bill, Mr. Wick will therefore vote against it, 
Not so. The main object is to sustain the Executive ina 
| measure calculated to secure peace, and Mr. W. will vow 
| for this bill in the best shape he can get it, and against al} 
|| amendments calculated to provoke discussion and produce 
| delay. 


above 
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TAX ON TEA AND COFFEE, 


| anor 
|SPEECH OF MR. A. JOHNSON, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
| February 2, 1847. 
| 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
| Union, on the Civil and Diplomatic Appropria- 
‘| tion Bill— 

|. Mr. JOHNSON said: He agreed with the mem- 
|| ber who had just taken his seat [Mr. Wentworts} 





| 


| in many of the conclusions he had come to in rela- 
| tion to taxing tea and coffee. Yet he (Mr. J.) was 
|| of the opinion that he could satisfy the member 
|, from Illinois, the House, and the whole country, 
\| that the Executive and the Secretary of the Treas- 
_ury were against taxing tea and coffee at this time. 
He said he happened to be one of those unfortu- 
| nate or fortunate members, as the case may be, 
|| who were opposed to levying a tax on tea and 
|| coffee. Levying a tax on those articles of daily 
|| consumption by the great mass of the people, i0- 
|| volved a principle that he was not prepared at the 
present time to sanction by his vote. But to make 
| himself more intelligible upon this point, he would 
| be compelled to retrospect a little. In 1832, during 
the administration of General Andrew Jackson, 
coffee was made free of duty, and remained in the 
free list till 1841, when General Harrison was elected 
President of the United States. At the called ses- 
| sion of 1841, the Whig party found it necessary 
to provide means to supply an almost empty treas- 
ury; they found the compromise upon the statule 
book which had been passed in 1833 to save the 
Union from dissolution. Under the operation of 
this act, the duty was running down to twenty per 
| cent., leaving a large deficit in the treasury to 
'| supplied from some other quarter. This compro- 
| mise had been held sacred from its adoption up 
'| that point of time—neither party ever daring ' 
| 


| 
| 
| 





disturb the principles established in the law. It 
will be remembered by the House and the coun- 
'| try, how important the compromise was held by 
Mr. Clay on its very passage. 
Mr. J. here read the following extract from Mr. 
'| Clay’s speech on the passage of the compromise 
bill, in 1833: ia 
« But if the measure should be carried by the conmnon 
consent of both parties, we shall have all security. pera 
will faithfully secord the transaction —narrate under w! 
circumstances the bill was passed: that it was a pact a 
measure ; that it was as oil poured from the vessel 
Union, to restore peace and harmony to the country. When 
all thic was known, what Congress, what legislature would 
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mar the guarantee? What man, who is entitled to deserve 


the character of an American statesman, would stand up in 
his place, In either Honse of Congress, and disturb the 
treaty of peace and amity.” 

Mr. J. had merely read this extract to show the 
solemn circumstances under which it passed. By 
the operation of this act the receipts Into the treas- 
ury were falling many millions short annually of 
the expenditures; the revenue gradually declining, 
the expenditures gradyally increasing: this was the 
condition of our finances at the extra session of 
1841. In this condition of our public affairs it 
becaine necessary to replenish the treasury from 
some quarter or other; the necessities of the treas- 
ury were urgent on the one hand, while it was | 
equally important on the other to oo the com- | 
promise sacred and unimpaired. Und@ these 
circumstances, the House of Representatives pass- | 
ed a tariff bill, levying a tax on many articles in 
the free list, embracing tea and coffee. The bill 
yassed the House in this form by Whig votes, 
nest voting against it. The bill then went 
to the Senate. Mr. J. said the House would bear 
in mind that, previous to action being had upon this | 
bill by the Senate, the bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to borrow upon the credit of 
the Government twelve millions of dollars had 
passed, and become the law of the land. It will 
also be remembered, that the bonds of the Govern- 
ment had been hawked and peddled, not only in 
the eastern cities of the United States, but in the 
great marts of Europe, without being able to effect | 
aloan for a smgle dollar—the treasury empty to a | 
very great extent, and the Government without 
credit at home or abroad. 

Mr. J. said he had made this digression for the 
purpose of showing the imperious necessity at 
that period of time, if one did or ever could exist, 
for taxing tea and coffee, to save the credit of the 
Government and prevent an interference with the 
compromise. If there ever could be a combina- 
tion of circumstances making it justifiable to tax 
tea and coffee, they existed in 1841. When the 
treasury was empty, without regard to what made 
it so, the necessity to supply the deficit is as great 
at One time as it Is at another. Government can 
no more exist in time of peace without money, 
than itcan in time of war. Money, money, is the 
lifeblood and soul of*Government. In fine, it is 
the Government itself, and without it there is no 
Government in fact. 

It was under these circumstances in 1841, at the 
called session of the Federal party, that they pro- | 
posed to tax tea and coffee. Mr. R. J. Walker 
was then a Senator in Congress, now the Secretary 
of the Treasury. He, with the Democratic party, 
voted to retain tea and coffee in the list of free 
articles; and it was claimed, at the time, as a great 
Democratic triumph. At the next session of Con- 
gress Mr. Walker was so much opposed to taxing 
the necessaries of life, while the tariff bill was 
under consideration, he offered an amendment to 
the bill, proposing to tax gold and silver plate. 
Mr. J. here read the amendment referred to, as 
follows: 


“And be it further enacted, That, from and after the pas- 
sage of this act, there shall be collected by the marshais in 
the several districts of the United States, under such regu- 
lations as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, an annual tax of 20 per cent. ad ralorem on all gold and 
siiver ware, exceeding in value fifty dollars ; and in all cases 
Where the marshals shall not themselves collect this duty, 
they are hereby authorized to employ the assessor, collector, 
sheriff, or coroner, in each of the sainc counties or parishes 
of the several States, to aid them in collecting said tax ; and 
a compensation of one per cent. shall be allowed for the 


amount of tax collected and paid over under the provisions 
of this act.” 


Mr. Walker had proved, he said, in the course | 
of his remarks upon the amendment, that there | 
was in the United States some hundred and sixty || 
millions of dollars’ worth of gold and silver-ware 
which would, at the per cent. proposed in the |, 
amendment, create some thirty-two millions of |, 
revenue, 

Mr. J. said, by the permission of the House, 
he would read one or two extracts from the speech |. 


Md Mr. Secretary Walker. He then read as fol- 
ows: 
| 


“In reply to the question of the Senator, asking him 
Whether he was serious in his proposition, he would say that 
the Senator would one day find. that the people were serious | 
enough in their conviction of its expediency. Since he first |, 
Offered this proposition, four months ago, as an amendment | 
to another bill, he had received more letters from different | 
Parts of the country, expressing approbation ofshis object, | 


; and silver plaie exceeding fifty dollars in value. 


than ever before in relation to anv other measure; and he 
had received the testimonials of several public meetings. 


* » ¥ * * * oo 

“The Senator had spoken of mercy to the old women. 
He asked the Senator why he had not himsell be¢n merei 
ful, and why he had voted fora tax on her tea and coffee ? 
The Senator would tax her necessaries—things which she 
could not dispense with; and let her lnxuries—things which 
she could seidom afford—come in free of duty. She could 
use china teapots, and dispense with her gold and silver 
vessels, but could not do without her coffee and tea. Who, 
then, was in favor of taxing the poor—the Senator or him 
self? In order to satiafy the Senator, be would so modity 
his amendment as to make itimpose a tax only upon gold 
Then the 
But not one 
ovision, except, in 
in inoderate circum 
would have their ware 


old lady may still have her silver teaspoons. 
dollar would be coliected under this pr 
deed, it be from the very rich. Those 
stanees, rather than pay the tax, 
converted into coin,”’ 


Mr. J. continued, by saying, that thus far it 
would seem that the Secretary of the Treasury was 
opposed to taxing tea and coffee. He then called 
the attention of the House to Mr. Walker’s report 
recently made to Congress, from which he read 
the following extract: 


* Annexed (marked C) is a table of the imports of tea and 
also of coffee, from 1821 to 1846. [t will be pereeived that 
the imports of tea being 16,891,020 pounds consumed in the 
United States for the last fiseal year, amounted to the valre 
of &3,923,937; and of coffee, being 124,836,054 pounds, of the 
value of $7,802,894, making an aggregate of SLL 780 23l—a 
duty of twenty-five per cent. on whieh would yield an an 
nual revenue of $2,846,557 75. After making a fail allow 
ance for decreased consumption on aecount of the duties, 
the additional annual revenue trom this source might be 
safely estimated at $2,500,000. 

“ This duty, however, would be rendered nugatory in part 
for several years, unless it were imposed during a very early 
period of the session, and to go into effect at a time not 
later, if possible, than the Ist of January next. Between 
that date and some time early in the spring, large importa 
tions of tea, and, to some extent, of coffee, are brongiat into 
the country, and ought to be subjected to the duty, in order 
that revenue should be raised from such imports. It this is 
not done,and the duty is togo into operation at a much tater 
period, the tax will operate as an enhanced price to the con 
sumer, without producing a correspondent revenue. 

“The stock now on hand and that would be imported 
forthwith—namely, of coffee from Cuba and St. Domingo, 
and some other ports, and of tea, in part, from the bonded 
warehouses of Europe—coming in free of duty, in anticipa 
tion of the law, would contribute nothing to the revenue of 
the country; whilst the price of the steck on hand here, as 
well as that thus brought in free of duty, would be augmented 
nearly in the same proportion as if the duty had aetually 
gone at once into effect. A delay, then, in imposing this 
duty on tea and coffee, whilst it would tax the consumer for 
several years nearly as much as if the duty were imposed at 
once, would, during that whole period, bring very little rev 
enue into the treasury. Such a delay, then, wonld only 
enable a few individuals to amass Inrge fortunes at the ex- 
pense of the people.” 









It would seem from the reading of the report, 
and a letter addressed by Mr. Walker to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, dated the 2Ist of De- 
cember, 1846, pressing upon them the importance 
of immediate action, calling their attention to his 
report previously made to Congress, keeping up 
the idea that if Congress delayed taxing tea and 
coffee beyond the Ist of January, 1847, that it 
would be “ nugatory’’ to lay this tax after that date, 
and would yield no revenue ‘ for several years to 
come.’’ 

Mr. Walker, it seems, was in favor of a tax on 
tea and coffee, if it had been laid by the first of 
January; but if it was not done by that time, it 
would avail nothing. The Secretary’s reasoning 
was better than any he could give, and he should 
leave it to speak for itself, coming to the conclu- 
sion that the Secretary must be against laying a 
tax on tea and coffee, as the first of January had 
passed by. 

The position of the Executive was somewhat 
similar to his Secretary’s. In 1841, Mr. James 


| K. Polk, now the President of the United States, 


had just been defeated for the gubernatorial chair 
of State, in October 23, of the same year. The 
Legislature, which was in session, and the citizens 


, of Nashville, tendered to Mr. Polk a public din- 


ner. Mr. Polk being toasted and eulogized very 
highly, rose and responded to the toast in a speech 


‘of considerable length, reviewing generally the 
| proceedings of the extra session of Congress, and 


articularly the attempt to tax tea and coffee. Mr. 
i . then read an extract from the speech referred to, 
which is as follows: 


« New taxes have been laid not only on wines, silks, and 
other luxuries, but on necessaries also. A tax of 20 per 
cent. has been retained on salt, that article of indispensable 
necessity to man and beast. Every farmer’s cow that is well 
fed consumes more of it in a year than the richest money 


broker in Wall street. ‘The federal majority in Congress re- | 


fused to make salt a free article, because the tax upon it was 
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necessary to ¢upply the deficiency in the treasury, created 
by the distribution bill A tax of 20 per cent. is retained 
Miso on iron, steel, sugar, molasses, and many other articles 
of prime necessity. A dominant majority m the popular 
braneh of Congress, by a solemn vove, imposed a tax of 20 


percent. on tea and coffee also, and in that form the bill 


passed the House. In the Senate these two articles 
stricken ont by the votes 


were 
of Democratic Senators and a small 
portion of the Federal Senators; Mr. Clay, of Kentneky, and 


other Federal Senators, recording their votes to retain the 


tax upon them, and against making them free articles.’ 

Mr. J. thought this was conclusive on tea and 
coffee at that ume. On examining the President’s 
annual message, there was barely an allusion made 
to the free list—nothing more. He then read from 
the message, as follows: * 

“1f, however, Congress should, at the present session, im- 
pose a revenue duty on the principal articles now embraced 
in the free list, it is estimated that an additional annual rev 
enue of about two millions and a half, amounting, it is es 
timated, on the thirtieth of June, 1848, to four millions of 
dollars, would be derived fram that souree; and the loan 
required would be reduced by that amount.”? * . 

“Tt is submitted for your consideration, whether it may 
not be proper, asa war measure, to impose revenue duties on 
some of the articles now embraced in the free list. Should 
it be deemed proper to impose such duties, with a view to 
raise revenue to meet the expenses of the war with Mexico, 
or to avoid to that extent the creation ofa public debt, they 
may be repealed when the emergeney which gave rise to 
them shall cease to exist, and constitute po part of the per 
manent policy of the country.’ 

It must be clear to all, (Mr. J. said,) that neither 
the Neeretayr y nor President was in favor of taxing 
tea and coffee. But (he said) if he was mistaken 
in the conclusion be had come to, and in fact the 
President and Secretary were both in favor of tax- 
inc tea and coffee, it would not make the sligchtest 
change in his mind. He was opposed to this tax 
in 1841, when attempted to be imposed by the Ped- 
eval party, as called by Mr. Polk, and he was op- 
posed to itnow. It was not necessary to impose 
it the n, it Was not necessary to Impose It how, as 
he thought he would be able to show before he 
took his seat. But Mr. J. would refer to a few 
more distinguished individuals who were opposed 
to taxing tea and coffee. Mr. Aaron V. Brown, 
who was in the Congress of ’41, and naw Gover- 
nor of Tennessee, and who is the intimate friend 
of the President, and rumor said he had some hand 
in forming the Cabinet, voted against taxing tea 
and coffee. Mr. Silas Wricht, who it is under- 
stood was to have been one of the commissioners 
to settle the pending difficulties between the Uni- 
ted States and Mexico, in ’4]1 voted against taxing 
tea and cotlee. Mr. Cave Johnson, the Postmas- 
ter General, was in the Congress of °4], and voted 
against taxing tea and coffee. Mr. Nathan Clif- 
ford, the Attorney General, was in the Congress, 
and voted against taxing tea and coffee. Mr. James 
Buchanan, the Secretary of State, was opposed to 
taxing tea and coffee, and while a Senator in the 
Congress of °41, made a speech against it. 

“Mr. Buchanan said, that this bill was far, very far from 
being what be could desire. Its provisions had been greatly 
improved on its passage through the Senate. Its most ex- 
eeptionable features had been stricken out. Coffee and tea 
would continue to be free articles, and an approach to jus- 
tice had been made in regard to railroad iron.”? 

Mr. J. next alluded to Mr. Thomas H. Benton, 
the President’s intended lieutenant general, the 
man that was to take command of all the armies 
in Mexico, and those that were to be sent there—the 
vicegerent of the republic—a kind of Louis the 


_XILV., who, in the midst of his vanity, exclaimed 


that he was the State—and whom he verily believed 
had vanity enough to aspire to be supreme gov- 


'ernor of the universe, if there was a vacancy in 


the office. This distinguished and mighty man in 


| his own estimation, as well as that of others, du- 
_ ring the extra session, while the tariff bill was under 
| .consideration, offered an amendment to the bill im- 


posing a tax upon the circulation of banks; and 


| while his amendment was pending, made the fol- 


lowing remarks. Mr. J. read from Mr. Benton’s 
speech the following: 


“The amendment having heen read, Mr. B. said, this is 
a very proper time, Mr. President, to bring in a proposition 


| of this character—a proposition to bring bank notes into the 
| catalogue of taxable articles in the United States. 


“The time is very appropriate for this proposition; for it 
happens to be a time when taxation is the order of the day— 
when borrowing and squandering, debts, loans, and taxes, 
are the daily work of Congress, and when the necessaries 
and comforts of life, so long, either free from tax, or in the 
course of reduction, and intended by the democracy to be 
made free, are seized upon by the now dominant party, and 
subjected t0 new and heavy tax. During the wise, prudent, 
and patriotic administrations of Jackson and Van Buren, the 
articles of tea, coffee, and many other articles, to the anual 
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' 
value of seventy-«ix millions of dollars, were made free of 
tax, to the great reliet of Uhe ciuZaens, and the great encour- 
agement to commerce.’’—{ Mr. Benton’s speech on the tariff, 
in Indl, after offering an amendment to tax bank notes.} 


Mr. J. said he had made all these references, to 
show with unerring certainty the position of the 
Democratic party in relation to taxing tea and cof- 
fee. tle had shown how Mr. Brown, the Gover- 
nor of Tennessee, stood upon this question. Mr. 
Wricht, of New York, Mr. Clifford, Mr. Cave 
Johnson, Mr. R. J. Walker, Mr. James Buchanan: 
four out of six of the Cabinet officers, were op- 
posed to taxing tea and coffee; the vicEGERENT, or 
the leutenant-generat, also oppose d to it; and, to 
crown the whole, the President himself declared it 
to be a federal measure. The editor of the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, now of the Washington Union, if 
his memory did not deceive him, was equally op- 
posed to taxing tea and goffee. He said it was true 
the Washington Union had been croaking a good 
deal about a war-tax upon tea and coifee—it was 
tea and coffee one morning, and coffee and tea the 
next morning; and then a war-tax upon the free ar- 
ticles. And sometimes the impression is left upon 
the mind, from reading the Union articles, that the 
Government would be brougeht to a dead stand un- 
less the two millions and a half were raised from 
ten and coffee; which Mr. J. said was the veriest 
quackery, ridiculous in theextreme, to assume that 


the Government would founder unless it got this 
item of tax from the old ladies’ tea and coffee 
throurhout the country to sustain the war. Even 


the member from Alabama [Mr. Payne | had un- 
dertaken to read the House a lecture upon tea and 
coffee the other day, and, while at it, worked him 
self up into such a fury, cesticulations so violent, 
contortions of the face soextraordin ry, asat times 
seemingly to threaten his own destruction, if not 
those about him—perfectly rampant, tearing a pas- 
sion alltotatters. From his tone and menacing at- 
titude, we were induced to believe all who disagreed 
with him in opmion about taxine tea and coffee, 
were to be excommunicated from the Democratic 
chureh. But, on examimation, it turns out he was 
one of those who thought it federal in 184] to levy 
ataxon tea and coffee; and upon a further eXx- 
amination, it seems that a majority of the Demo- 
crats of this House, on the second day of January 
last, voted the same way—fifty-six Democrats 
voting against the tax, and forty-seven for it. The 
minority in this mstance had set up as the party, 
which was something new inchurch and state, 
He characterized the vote of the small band of 
forty-seven, who voted in favor of this propost- 
tion the ether day, as the first indication of the 
formation of a new party—the tea and coffee tax 
party. 

Mr. J. trusted that this minority, which had so 
foolishly alienated from the party, 
would, ere long, see the error of their way, and re- 
turn to their first love, or the republican fold. He 
felt satisfied this would be the case when the pas- 
sion they had contracted for taxing the old women’s 
tea and coffee abated. 

There was an effort made at the last session of 
Congress to impose this tax, and it was voted 
down by an overwhelming majority; at the pres- 
ent session it has been brought forward and voted 
down by a majority of both parties; and he trust- 
ed and hoped that they would have no more of it 
hereafter. Myr. J. said he was opposed to taxing 
tea and coffee for many reasens. First, he was 
opposed to taxing any more of the necessaries of 
life than were now taxed—the laboring portions 
of the community were now taxed in all they ate, 
wore, and drank—because it was unjust to call 
the laboring thousands out to fieht the battles of 
the country, and then tax the stomachs and backs 
of their friends and relations to pay the expense 
of the war. Because, when the Government 
wielded the physical power in defence of the prop- 
erty and wealth of the country, which were the 
bones, flesh, sinews and blood of the creat mass 
of the people, it was but justice to tax the wealth 
of the country to defray such expense. Because 
they were popular and cheap articles of consump- 
tion with the laboring millions in the United States, 
and taxing them would have a tendency to make the 
war and the party imposing them, unpopular and 
odious. Because it would make the party now in 
power still weaker, which only held the ascend- 
ency by some three thousand majority of the 


themselves 


| popular vote of the whole Union. 


i} 


i 
} 


Because, with 
our recent loss in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
some of the other States, it would throw the Dem- 
ocrats in the next Congress in a hopeless mi- 
nority, thereby defeating the Administration in its 
leading policy. Because in Tennessee, where the 
two parties are nearly equally divided, and both 
having been opposed to the tax, and where the 
people are most decidedly opposed to it of both 
political parties, would most assuredly defeat the 
Democratic party in that State in the approaching 
summer elections for Congress, Governor, and the 
Legislature of the State. Because there were 
other articles, articles of luxury, that might be 


taxed, that the people would approve, and from || 


which there might be more money collected than 
was really needed by the Government to carry on 
the war with Mexico; some of which he would 
submit to the consideration of the House and the 
country. 

During the last session of Congress, while the 
bill modifying the tariff was under consideration, 
Mr. J. said that he moved to strike out the fourth 
section of this bill proposing a tax on tea and 
coffee, and insert a provision embracing a different 
principle of taxation, and would now call the at- 
tention of the House to the amendment then offered, 
and the estimate based upon thatamendment. He 
then referred to a former speech of his containing 
the amendment and estimate, which is as fol- 
lows: 


* Mr. J. now advanced to the consideration of the question 
of protection. The question of the finanees of the Govern- 
ment Was an all-important one—one which involved the 
very vitality of the Government. He referred to the state 
of war in which we were now placed—requiring increased 
expenditures—and presented the importance of selecting 
discreetly the articles upon which a tax should be imposed 
to supply the twelve-aud-a-half millions of dollars deficiency 
in the treasury anticipated by the Secretary. And, as em- 
bodying lis views on the subject, he caused to be read the 
iollowing amendment, which he gave notice he should offer 
at the proper time tothe bill before the conunittee : 

 * Ne it further enacted, From and atter the passage of 
‘this act, there shall be levied and collected, in such man- 
‘yer as may be preseribed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
‘of the United States, the following rates of impost or per 
feent. upon ali capttal as hereinafter enumerated—that is to 
‘say, upon all bank stock, or the capital of banks, whether 
‘the same be incorporated, or banking under a general 
‘banking law, one per cent. per annum upon the stock so 
‘held or the capital so invested; upon all capital vested in 
‘bonds issued by the several States, which they are now 


| 
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Revenue 
amount in the Srom it. 
country. 
Money employed in shaving 
WOES ss sc cciccet seve seve 100.000 ,600 
One per cent. on the same.... - 1,000,000 
| Money loaned and bearing in- 
ON Pn dik ase > had wate oh od 100,000,090 
One per cent. on the amount.. - 1,000,000 
Capital vested in manufactures. . 50,000,000 
One-half ofone per cent. on the 
BOGOR sis 0-0 rpte ea Teovescees - 250,000 
| Gold and silver ware............ 100,000,000 
Ten per cent. on the same ad 
rere ered ‘ - 10.000 C00 
774,000,509 16,450.00 
This amount doubled would be a light tax, 
Whig» would make... ..... sid wile Sieh haan . $32,980.09 
) 
The amount collected from pleasure carriages, 
gold and silver watches, during the late war 
with Great Britain, was 8300950. This 
amount may be multiplied by twenty, which 
is much below the increase of property of this 
deseription, which would amount to........ $5,099,000 
The laws regulating the Post Office Depart- 
ment can be so amended as to make the de- 
partment defray its own expenses, which 
would relieve the treasury from the payment 
Oi caiacas esos Si vptethoseeaeun eadWiee neds Oe 729.000 
The civil list, foreign intercourse, miscella- 
neous, the Navy Department, &e., can be 
retrenched with ease and safety ........... 1,500,000 
Repeal the law establishing the Smithsonian 
institution, and thereby save...... Sapa wees 250,000 
Tax the circulatieh of banks as proposed by Mr, 
Benton at the called sesion of 1841, one per 
eent. on one hundred millions...,........+. 1,000,000 
8,998,000 
The amount proposed to be raised at the last 
ROGER OF OMIIOEE 6 050 0x0 bs Oesksenen sus #32,980,000 


‘paying the interest on as it falls due, or bonds issued by | 
‘the Government of the United States, one per cent. per | 


‘aun; upon all capital used or employed by any individ- 
‘ual or individuals, bank or banks, bodies pOlitic or corpo- 
‘rate, in baying, discounting, or shaving notes, either prom- 
fissory, or bank paper, one per cent. per annum; upon all 
‘money loaned bearing interest, if the sum so loaned exceed 
‘ten thousand dollars, one per cent. per annum; upon all 
‘capital exceeding fifty thousand doijlars vested in any one 
‘manufacturing establishment, one half of one per cent. per 
‘annum; upon all gol and silver plate and ware exceeding 
‘ fifty dollars in value, ten per cent. ad valorem.’ 


“He laid down asa fundamental principle that the expen- ; 


ses of this Government, and particularly those incurred in || 
time of war, should be sustained by that portion of the popu- | 


lation who enjoy the greatest amount of protection. One 
of the great ends of government was to acquire a power to 


protect the property of the citizens of the country; and in , 


war this power was physical power, which was exerted to 
detend the property ot the citizens of the country ; and 
hence, when the expenses of a war were to be incurred, 
they should be borne by those who receive the greatest pro- 
tection from that war. In this view of the subject, the 
impolicy and the injustice of taxing the poor man’s tea and 
coffee to carry on a war which was mainly forthe protection 
of the property of the rich, was clearly seen, The rich 
man, to be sure, used tea and coffee, and perhaps a little 
more than the poor man; but there were one hundred 
poor men to one rich man. One hundred times as much, 
then, would be paid by poor men as by the rich if we were 
to tax those necessaries of life, tea and coffee, to carry on 
the war, ‘The burdens of taxation (Mr. J. boldly proclaimed) 
should be shifted off the shoulders of the poor, who had too 
long borne an undue and exorbitant proportion of them, and 
should be put upon the wealth of the country. * * * * 

“He might not be entirely correct in all his estimates of 
the amount of revenue that his amendment would raise ; 
and he should, did opportunity again offer, present it in a 
more exact form. He could say, however, that its principle 


would enable the Government to raise sufficient revenue by | 


taxing the articles of the wealthy, Which were to be pro- 
tected by this war, and exempting those of the poor. The 


| obvious justice and propriety of this policy being farther 
| warmly entorced, Mr, J. proceeded to make as near an 


estimate as he could arrive at of the probable revenue 


which would be raised under it, the results of which are 


imbodied in the following table or statement: 


Revenue 


The amount proposed to be raised from the or- 
dinary sources, as estimated by Mr. Walker 
for the fiscal year 1548, after deducting the 
four millions to make up the deficiency for 


Sens MOMNOE: cnns ccciven nso eehiess sik et dtodd 27,220,957 








In all, inaking the grand total.......-..... 69,198,957 
The whole amount wanted for the fiscal year 
1848, as estimated by the Secretary of the 


TTORBUTY.. 0000 coe cece bvgvwees yess ceoccsee 45,78) 704 
| Leaving a balance in the treasury on the Ist of 
WES MEO: coucus se oastadee Baek heddcase Fose 93,417,1% 
More than enough to pay the national debt 
without borrowing one doilar. 
The amount of money deposited with the States 
in 1836, which might be addeg to the means 
of the Government, which is.... ........5. 28,000,000 
The grand total.......... belvebitedeqaedas 51,417,173 


To his former estimate, he said he had made 
some additions, which proved conclusively, all 
taken together, that there would be a sum sufficient 
to meet all the demands of the Government with- 
out touching tea and coffee, It left an excess in the 
treasury on the first day of July, 1848, more than 
enough to pay off the whole national debt. He 
earnestly insisted that if his system of taxation 
were resorted to, there would be no necessity to 


| borrow one single dollar, and thereby save the 


| people from paying such large amounts of money 
| in the shape of interest to large fund-holders. The 


item included in his estimate for retrenchment was 


| very small indeed, far below what could be effect- 


ed, if the work was commenced in good faith. 
But he said it really seemed that the work of re- 
trenchment was never to have a beginning—both 
parties clamored for retrenchment and reform, but 


/ never commenced the work. In time of peace we 
| are told it is not the time, in time of war it is not 





Extimated 
amount inthe from it. | 
country. 
Banking capital... ...c......4.. $924,000,000 | 
One per cent. on this amount - $3,240,000 — 
Bonds issued by the States and 
the United States........... 100,090,000 be 
One per cent. on this amount - 1,000,000 


the time—we have had an interval between peace 
and war, and it was not the time. It is time the 

eople had become a little suspicious, a little more 
jealous of their rights and interests, when they see 
their rulers so equivocating and tardy in beginning 


| this desirable and all-important work. Whenanop- 


pressed and down-trodden people aprecme to their 
Government for relief by lessening their expenses, 
the Government called upon them for new taxes; 
when they ask for bread they receive a stone— 
when they ask for a fish they receive a serpent. 
The Government of the United States seemed to be 
following in the footsteps of some of the Govern- 
ments of the Old World, who were extorting from 
the laboring poor their last shilling to sustain ex- 
travagance and unnecessary appropriations of the 
ublic money; and after compressing the last cent 
rom their blood and sweat, the cry of the daugh- 
ters of the horse-leech, ‘* Give, give, give,” is heard 
to issue from their insatiable stomachs. Mr-. J. 
here made an ardent appeal to the House, and said 
the people demanded work to be begun, and 
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now was the time to begin it. Let the Presjdent 
and his six cabinet officers set their heads to work, 
hunting up expenditures that are unnecessary, and 
lop them off. By drawing up the treasury hoops 
and closing some of the gaps and cracks, and a ju- 
dicious application: of the pruning-knife in paring 
off the warts and excrescences that have improper- 
ly fixed themselves upon the body politic, there 
can be more retained and saved in the treasury 
than $2,500,000, the amount proposed to be raised 
from the old women’s tea and coffee. Hes aid it 
was a mere waste of time to be talking about tax- 
ing tea and coffee; the Government would have to 
hunt some new objects of taxation, and they had 
just as well begin first as last. They would have 
to adopt his mode of taxation, or some oth He 
was satisfied himself that the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment would go far beyond the estimate of the 
Secretary of the Treasury: $45,000,000 would not 
foot up all the bills of expenditure for the year 
1848. Ten new regiments raised—the increase of 
the pay to the army—the land revenue probably 
cutoft—all added together, would create the demand 
for more money; and the Administration had just 
as well come up to it first as last, for it had to be 
done. He, (Mr. J.,) was for prosecuting the war 
with more vigor hereafter, if possible, than it had 
been heretofore; he was for prosecuting the war 
vigorously to a speedy and honorable termination; 
bring Mexico to terms as soon as possible, and let 
peace be restored to the country, and thereby tie 
up this bleeding artery of public expenditure. He 
was for giving the President money and men; he 
was for taxing the wealth of the country to defray 
the expenses of the war—the common man had to 
do the fighting, and the rich ought to pay for it. 
Mr. J. now turned round, and throwing his eyes 
upon the clock, said, his hour was about expi- 
ring, the sand of his glass had nearly run out. But, 
in conclusion, he must be permitted to say, he 
wished to Almighty God that the whole American 
people could be assembled in this city—that there 
was some kind of an amphitheatre constructed, 
capacious enough to contain the entire voting pop- 
ulation of the United States, and that they were 


convened for a short period of time, and the veil || 


that now conceals from their view the many abuses 


could be drawn aside,and they be permitted to | 
l d 


take one calm survey, one full and dispassionate 
view of all the secret springs of the entire proceed- 
ines of things. under this Government; of all the 
intriguings of officers in authority, from the high- 
est to the lowest: I will not say they would lay 


violent hands upon an edifice designed by its | 


founders to be so sacred and perfect in all its parts, 
and tear it into ten thousand pieces; I will not say 
they would rush upon it in a state of precipitancy, 
with the resistless and devastating fury of some 
mighty tempest; no, I have too much confidence 
in their forbearance to believe so for one moment. 
sut I feel well assured of one thing, and that is, 
they would rip up and tear off some of those fun- 
guses that have been fixing and have fixed them- 
selves upon the vitals of this Government for years 
gone by; they would turn some mighty stream 
through the Augean stable until it was thoroughly 
cleansed from the abominable filth that has been 


preying upon the lifeblood of the republic too | 
long. The people will, the people must, begin to | 


take things invo their own hands. He would say 


more: he felt well assured if they could be gath- | 


ered here in one general mass like the Democrac 
in olden times, that there would be but little de- 
bate about the proper mode or objects of taxation, 
either in peace or in war. He would like for them 
to be here, and pass their decision upon his propo- 
sition to raise money to defray the expenses of the 
Federal Government in issue with taxing tea and 
coffee, the only remaining articles of any impor- 
tance consumed by the laboring masses but was 
now taxed, and that, too, ata high rate. For one, 
he should vote against taxing any more of the ne- 
cessaries of life at the present time, at least until 
he was convinced the Government could not get 
along without taxing them. He would, even now, 
prefer taking more of the necessaries of life out of 
the list of taxable articles and make them free. 
He thought Mr. Polk was right in 1841, when he 
made his speech in the city of Nashville, when he 
was in favor of salt and sugar being made free, as 
well as tea and coffee. 


{Here the Speaker’s hammer fell.] 


NDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


The Mexican War—Mr. 1 Ybbatts. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. W. TIBBATTS, 

OF KENTUCKY, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 8, 1847. 
The House being in Committée of the Whole on 

the state of the Union on ** The Bill to raise, for 

a limited time, an additional Military Force, and 

for other purposes ’’— 


Mr. TIBBATTS addressed the committee as 
follows: 

Mr. Cuatrman: I feel sensibly at this moment 
i that “hope deferred maketh the heart sick.’? J 
have mingled in the contest for the floor, and en- 


deavored to obtain it for three or four days, and | 
now having succeeded in my effort, | am so wor- 


ried by the excitement of the contest that I fear I 
will not be able to discuss the important questions 
arising out of this bill, and the amendments pro- 
posed to it, in a manner either creditable or satis- 
factory to myself, or do justice to those questions 
themselves. 1 regret that the narrow bounds al- 
lowed by the one-hour rule absolutely precludes 
ithe possibility of discussing almost any of these 
| important questions in a manner whieh would be 
satisfactory either to myself or the House. 

I have, sir, listened with a great deal of attention 
and patience to many of the speeches which have 
been delivered in this House during the preseut 

| session of Congress, and I am constrained to say, 
that, in my opinion, some of them on both sides 

| of the House have been in very bad taste, and such 

as are hardly proper to be delivered in the repre- 
sentative assembly of a great nation. I have, sir, 
witnessed with great regret the introduction of the 
exciting question of slavery into this discussion. 
I consider the discussion of that question as en- 

| tirely out of place on a bill like that now under the 

| consideration of the committee, and peculiarly im- 
proper at a time like this, 

I will not at this time attempt to discuss that 
question at large. I think it, however, not only 
proper but necessary that I should notice some of 
| the remarks made on yesterday by the gentleman 

from New York,|Mr.Grover.}] That gentleman 
| assumed that the representatives from the southern 
| States had abandoned the principles of the Mis- 
| souri compromise, on a vote taken during the 
pendency of the Oregon bill at the last session of 
Congress. If the gentleman from New York un- 
derstands the actual state of the facts in relation to 
| that matter, and the feelings of the representatives 
|| from the slaveholding States, then his accusaotin 
| is not only an act of gross injustice to us, but an 
| insidious attempt to deceive the people of the 
| North. The Missouri compromise was not the 
question at issue on that occasion. The fact that 
certain members from the South on that occasion 
voted against the amendment proposed is no evi- 
| dence that the members from the South are op- 
posed to, or intend to abandon, the principles’ of 
the Missouri compromise. On the contrary,every 
act in that Congress on the part of the members 
from the South, when that question came under 
consideration, shows that they stand up by the 
compromise; and for the purpose of disabusing the 
|| public mind on that subject, I will refer to one or 
'| two facts connected with the admission of Texas. 
| There were three propositions introduced by mem- 
bers from slave States on that subject—one by my 
} 


TST 


‘| tleman from Tennessee, [Mr. M. Brown,] and 
one by myself. In all these propositions this com- 


} 
} 





provided for. In the proposition offered by my- 


self there was this provision: 


of the territory which lies north of thirty-six degrees and 
| thirty minutes north latitude, slavery and involuntary ser- 
i| vitude (otherwise than in the punishment of critnes, where- 
\| of the parties shall have been duly convicted) shall be, 


and is hereby, forever prohibited.” 


In the proposition of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee there was this provision: ‘“‘ And such States 





‘ritory lying south of thirty-six degrees thirty 
‘ minutes north latitude, commonly known as the 
« Missouri compromise line, shall be admitted into 
4 the Union, with or without slavery, as the peo- 
‘ «ple of each State asking admission may desire,” 





GLOBE. 


| colleague on the left, [Mr. Boyp,] one by the gen- | 
promise was looked to particularly, and especially | 


1} 
1} 
! Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That in all that portion | 


‘as may be formed out of that portion of said ter- 


Ho. or Reps. 
and the same provision was contained in the prop- 
ositidn offered by my colleague, which finally 
passed the House, and to that all the southern 
members, who voted in favor of the annexation, 
gave their assent. 1 know very well that the Mis- 
sourl compromise provided only for the territory 
ceded by France, but gentlemen must abide by the 
Spirit of the compromise. 

Yet, the gentleman from New York gravel 

, charges the Representatives from the South with 
a desire to avoid the principles of the compromise. 
The charge is a most unjust one. 1 think that I 
can safely assert that there is not asouthern mem- 
ber here who would violate the principles of the 
Missouri compromise, in order to acquire terri- 
tory: if there be one I do not know who he is—if 
there is one, let him rise in his place and answer. 
There is no answer. Then, sir, I assert that there 
is not one, and I speak for all the South, when [ 
say that we are not disposed to violate the princi- 
ples of the Missouri compromise; and, sir, I anr 
much mistaken if the people of the North will be 
disposed to do so either. 

I think it would be desirable to fix on a perma- 
nent boundary between this country and Mexico, 
different from the Rio del Norte. The Rio Grande 
is not, in my opinion, a proper boundary fora great 
nation—I would prefer fixing the boundary at 
some great mountain barrier In some part of the 
Monte del Madre; and I would pay a fair equiva- 
lent for all the territory north of such a barrier, 
I would not advocate, under any circumstances, 
the annexation of more territory to the Union ex- 
cept by a fair purchase, and on the payment of a 
just compensation. but, if gentlemen are to suc- 
ceed in surrounding the South with a cordon of 
free States, from which the people of the South 
are to be excluded—if the people of the South are 
tu be told, that, in acquiring territory, for which 
their blood is to be spilled and their treasure ex- 
pended, they are realizing benefits for others, 
in which they are to have no share, and that they 

are in effect to be excluded from territory which 
their own blood and treasure has helped to win, 
then I am against keeping one foot of Mexican 
territory—I am opposed ta carrying on the war 
on any such terms. 

Where, I ask, is the justice in excluding the 
South from territory for which they are now fight- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with our northern brethren? 
The people of the North would have the whole of 
Oregon; they would get Santa Fé, the Bay of San 

| Francisco, and Monterey, on the Pacific. All these 
would go to the people of the North, on the princi- 
ples of the Missouri compromise. Andas to New 
Mexico and so much of California as is south of 
the compromise line, it is not desired by slave- 
holders. All that the South would get to the south 
of the Rio Grande would be an outlet for their 
slaves to migrate southwardly. I cannot believe 
that the North, then, would be unwilling to stand 
by the compromise. But if an impassable wall is 
to be built up around the southern States, I had 

| rather that we should withdraw our armies at once, 
and give up every foot of Mexican territory. The 
great argument of gentlemen has been, that the war 
would give us California. But al! that is valuable 
in California for commercial or agricultural pure 
yoses lies north of the compromise line. Santa 
Pe is in 36° 50’; Monterey, of the Pacific, in 36° 
36’; and San Francisco bay, in 39°. 

Neither New Mexico nor California embraces 
any territory south of the line of 36° 30’ which 
would be desirable to emigrants from the slave- 
holding States. Besides, the country is too remote 

|| from that commerce in which they are interested; 
and it is not probable that there would be any emi- 

| gration to them from the South. Thus the North 
would in effect have the whole of New Mexico and 
| the Californias for their emigrants. 

|| [ know that the terms of. the compromise are 

|| confined to the territory we had acquired from 
|, France; but ** he who sticks in the letter sticks in 
| the bark,’’ will apply to the interpretation that 
| would confine the principles of that compromise 
| to the territory with regard to which it was adopt- 

‘ed. If other new territory is not expressed b 

1 name, it was certainly included within the spirit 

|| of the enactment. 

\| But. the gentleman from New York (Mr, Gro- 

that in this attempt to put a restriction 
new ferritory there is no 
> 


\| yer] says 


| on manner of settling 
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interference with the rights of the South. — I insist 
that there is a direct interference with their nghts 
as partners in the ownership of any territory ob- 
trained by the common blood and treasure of both 
South and North of all parties, 

It was truly observed by the gentleman from | 
Georgia [Mr. Toomps] to-day, that the North tn 
that compromise yielded nothing; because it was 
the clear right of the South to settle anywhere, on 
any territory acquired by the common blood and 
common treasnre of all the States. The yielding 
was on the part of the South. She surrendered a 
part of that which was her clear and unquestion- 
able nght; the North yielded nothing. 

it will not, | presume, be necessary for me, Mr. 
Chairman, to respond to, or repel the charge of 
subserviency to the Executive, so often made by 
gentlemen on the other side of the House against 
those on this side, who are advocates and sup- 
porters of the war. [ do not think that such a 
charge is likely to be urged against me. I think 
that | know myself so well, and that my senti- 
ments and acts ave so well known by others, that 
no one will believe that a charge ofthat kind would 
attach tome. Itis well known that | differ from 
the Executive on some important points of public 
policy, and that | have at all times freely expressed 
that differen e of opinion, and, on more than one 
occasion, followed the dictates of my own judg- 
ment, in Opposition to the declared wishes of the 
Executive. Nor shall I hesitate at any time both 
to speak and to vote against his wishes, when I 
| hardly need 
advert, in this connexion, to my position in refer- 
My position in 
relation to that bill, will, | think, relieve me from 
the necessity of vindicating my independence of 
anything like a servile adherence to the Executive. 


lye lieve the Preside nt to be w rong. 


ence to the harbor and river bill. 


That position, [ will here take occasion to say, | 
intend to maintain.” Believing the provisions of 
that bill to be right, | design to continue to press 
the claims of the people of the West; and I will 
not abandon them, until T am convinced, beyond 
all doubt, that my efforts are altogether in vain, 
and that it is useless to press them any longer. 

In regard to the proposed tax upon tea and 
cotlee, | openly and strenuously opposed it at the 
last session of Congress, and Lhave done thé same 
at this session, notwithstanding the pressing rep- | 
resentations of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Whether in doing so, I have also opposed the 
wishes of the President, I cannot tell, as nothing 
is said about it in the message from which the 
views of the Executive may ‘be inferred. But 
if the President had recommended that tax, it 
would not have altered my opinion upon the sub- 
ject, nor bave removed my opposition to it, be- 
cause [ believe that such a tax would be unneces- 
sary. I know that such a tax would be one very 
easily collected, but it would not on that account 
be any the less unjust. [ hold that the people 
should he taxed according to their ability to pay; 
or, in other words, in proportion to their property, 
This should be the fundamental principle in all | 
systems of taxation, I know that in arranging a 
tariff on imports, it is impracticable to arrive at | 
this standard with entire accuracy; but we ougiit | 
to aim at it, and come as near to it as possible, in 

i 
| 
| 


laying duties for revenue. Buta tax on tea and | 
; Ses 
cotlee would not only not accord with this princi- 


ple, but would be in an inverse proportion to men’s || 


property or ability to pay; it would approach | 
nearly to a poll-tar; it would tax the people not in | 
proportion to their ability to pay; but, on the con- 
trary, the chief weight of the tax would be a bur- 
den upon the laboring classes, because they con- | 
sume far more of both articles than the wealthy. 
In most instances it would be, in fact, a tax upon 
the labor and industry of the women and children 
of the laboring classes: because those articles are 
in a great measure purchased by the proceeds of 
their labor and industry. I am, sir, therefore op- 
posed to such a tax. Neither, if it were just, do I 
think it necessary. There are many other modes 
by which revenue can be raised to sustain the 
country in any emergency. I am not afraid to | 
tax the people of this country upon any just prin- | 
ciple; but [| regard a tax upon tea and coffee as | 
unjust and unnecessary. I will make a_proposi- 

tion, and ask the Clerk to read it, expressive of | 
my view of the best policy with regard to taxation | 
at this time. [The Clerk then read the following | 
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amendment to the bill, which Mr. 'T. proposed to 
offer when it should be in order:] 

“And he it further enacted, That from and after the pas- 
sage of this act, and until the conclusion of the war with 
Mexico, there shall be levied, collected, and paid, on all 
coods, Wares, and merchandise, subject to the payment of 
duties by the act entitled ‘An act reducing the duty on im- 
ports, and for other purposes,’ approved July 30th, 1846, a 
duty of five per cent. ad valorem, in addition to the duties 
imposed by said act.” 

[do not know of any article now taxed, that 
would not bear the” proposed increase of fire per 
cent. Our imports being over a hundred millions 
of dollars, this amendment will produce five mil- 
lions of revenue—more than twice as much as could 
be raised off of tea and coffee, and just as easily 
collected. ‘This will obviate the necessity of taxing 


tea and colfee. If this will not afford enough reve- | 


nue, then tax the vices of the country. Impose 
a direct tax on the manufacture and sale of liquors. 
Spirits are now taxed 100 per cent, ad valorem, 
and wines 50 per cent. Instead of giving all the 
profit arising from so heavy a protection now made 
on these articles to the retailers and manufacturers, 
put a portion of it into the treasury. Thi$ would 
be better than taxing the support and industry of 
the women and children. If there is sulla deficit, 
then tax the luxuries of the country. [ would im- 
pose a tax on pleasure carriages, on gold and silver 
plate. ‘This would tax men according to their 
wealth. 

Gentlemen said that this was mere demagoging. 
It is not demagoging. I have no inducemeut to 
play the demagogue. T have no political aspira- 
This is the last time that I shall oceupy a 
1 do not seek for office; I in- 
tend to retire to private life at the close of the pres- 
ent term. I have often expressed my determination 
I have seen nothing to change that de- 
termination, This is the last time I shail ever hold 
a political office so far as it depends upon my own 
will or wishes. 


tions, 


place on this floor. 


to do sO, 


ten or fifteen millions of revenue might be raised 
off of the vices and luxuries of the country. I 
hope my friend near me, the * Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,’ [Mr. McKay,] will furnish us with 
the details necessary to earry out such a measure. 


If all these sources will not raise sufficient revenue, || 


then we must borrow some to help out. There 
are the money-lenders; if they will not lend us 
their money, after being placed in a position to be 
able to do it, (which L hope the proper committee 
will enable them to do; and, if not, I will myself 
at the proper time, propose a measure for that pur- 
pose,) let us tax them, and get it out of them in 
that way. [Much laughter, and cries of * that 
willdo.”] If they will not lend their money to 
enable the Government to carry on the war, Jet us 
tax them and compel them to contribute their pro- 
portion to carry It on. 


But I have a word to say to the gentleman from | 
Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,] who seems to be so anx- | 


ious to tax tea and coffee. The gentleman should 
have recollected, when he was endeavoring to pro- 
nounce a censure on those on this side of the 
House, who were opposed to taxing those articles, 
that he was pronouncing a sweeping rebuke and 
condemnation upon his own party, who, univer- 


sally, with the solitary exception of thé gentleman | 


himself, voted against the tax. 
Then, again, sir, lam opposed to the appoint- 


ment of a lieutenant general, a measure which is | 


proposed by the Executive, but which I consider 
unnecessary. But I suppose that it will not be 


| necessary for me to say anything upon that subject, 
| as I presume that that question is settled. 


Mr. JACOB THOMPSON was here understood || 


to say, that the honorable gentleman was mistaken 


| in supposing that that question was settled. 


Mr. TIBBATTS would ask the gentleman the 


reason for his entertaining the opinion that such 


an officer was necessary. 


Mr. THOMPSON would gladly do so, if the 


|| gentleman yielded the floor. 


Mr. TIBBATTS. I would take pleasure in do- 


| ing so, Mr. Chairman, but I fear that the gentle- 


man would oceupy too much of my time, and he 
will no doubt have an opportunity before this de- 
bate closes. I cannot myself, sir, see any neces- 
sity at all for the appointment of this officer. I 
understand that one reason given for it is, that the 
‘ relations existing between General Scott and Gen- 


There can be no ground for such | 
a charge against me. Inthe way | have suggested, | 


Ho. or Reps. 


tt eral Taylor are of so delicate a character as to re. 

| quire some interposition, and to prevent difficulties 
which may arise between them on account of the 
claims which each may suppose himself to have to 
the command of the army. If the presence of 
General Scott was likely to produce such embar- 
rassments, why was he sent? Is General Taylor 

incompetent to the command 7—a general who has 

/ won every battle he has been engaged in? Wags 
there any want of generalship exhibited in the vie- 
tories at Palo Alto and Resaca, where he conquer. 
ed three times his own number of disciplined 
troops; or in the storming of Monterey, a town so 
strongly fortified that it has been termed the Gib- 
raltar of Northern Mexico? The nation glories jn 

these @tories. Were they any proof that Taylor 

is no general? Are we now to consider these vic. 
tories, in which we have taken so much pride, and 
of which we have boasted so much, as no evidence 
of generalship? 

Is General Scott incompetent? He proved him- 
self a brave and gallant officer in the last war—he 
has given no evidence to the contrary since. He 
has as yet had no opportunity to test his qualities 
in this. 

In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, the unfortu- 

| nate and ill-timed introduction of this question of 
slavery, renders it necessary to terminate this as 
an aggressive war as soon as it is practicable, (a 
question to which I intend to come presently;) 
and if this be the policy which will be finally 
adopted, the appointment of a lieutenant general 
to continue the war will be wholly unnecessary, 

But, Mr. Chairman, though, being on this side 

| of the House, | would not yield a blind subser- 
viency to the wishes or dictation of the Executive, 
neither would 1, were I on the other, be guilty of 
| a factious and unreasonable opposition to the meas- 
ures recommended by it. 

On the subject of the rights of Texas and the 
war with Mexico, I have spoken on several ocea- 
sions during the three last sessions of Congress, 

|| I will not attempt to repeat what I said on those 
‘| occasions. ‘There is not only a concurrence, but 
_I may say a coincidence of opinion between the 
| Executive and myself on these subjects. How- 
‘| ever gentlemen may make a bold tirade of decla- 
| mation, vague assertion, and Joud clamor against 
| the Executive in regard to the commencement of 
| the war, the facts existing in relation to this mat- 
' ter are so undeniable, and the results necessarily 
|| deducible from them upon the principles of reason 
‘|| and common sense, are so conclusive, that all these 
/angry tirades fall at once to the ground, and the 
|| President is placed in a position so impregnable, 
'that he must stand unscathed in the eyes of all 
| unprejudiced men. 
Will gentlemen show me when Texas composed 
‘an integral part of the empire of Mexico? Did 
not Texas protest against the treaty, and rebel 
against Spain before the treaty was ratified, which 
ceded her to that power? Was not Texas acknow- 
| ledged to be an independent republic by Mexico, 
/ when she was admitted as a member of the Mexi- 
| can confederation? Was Texas bound to submit 
‘| to the usurpation of Santa Ana, when he over- 
| threw that Government? Did she not resist suc- 
| cessfully the attempt of Santa Ana to subject her? 
Did she not achieve her independence of Mexico, 
and vindicate her power against Santa Ana on the 
| field of battle, by conquering him and making him 
a prisoner at San Jaciito? Did she not compel 
'| him to acknowledge her independence, and estab- 
| lish her boundary to the Rio Grande, even before 
|| the independence of Mexico was acknowledged by 
| Spain? And though Santa Ana wasa prisoner, was 
|| not the treaty which was made by him afterwards 
|| ratified by Filasola, the general actually command- 
; 
; 


ing the Mexican armies? and did he not, in accord- 
| ance therewith, withdraw his troops to the west of 
| the Rio Grande? Gentlemen will not deny that 
| the United States, under ever Administration, up 
|| to the cession to Spain, in 1819, claimed the Rio 
| Grande as the western boundary of Texas; that 
| this claim was formally asserted by Mr. Monroe, 
| when he sent a special messenger in June, 1818, to 
|| Galveston, to warn off certain foreign adventurers 
| who were about to settle in that vicinity, or at any 
place north of the Rio Grande; that by the act of 
| the Texan Congress, of the 19th December, 1836, 
| the Rio Grande was, from its mouth to its source, 


declared to be the western.boundary of Texas, and 


- 
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her jurisdiction, both civil and political, extended 
over it; that from the establishment of her inde-* 
endence to the act admitting her asa State of this 
Danio, a period of more than nine years, Texas 
exercised acts of sovereignty and jurisdiction over 
the country between the Nueces and the Rio | 
Grande; that she had established courts of justice, 
and extended her civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over it; that she had established post offices and 

ost roads, and a custom-house, and collected du- | 
ties in it; that it was represented, both in the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the Texan 
Congress, by a senator and representative residing 
in it; that this senator and representative took 

part in the act of annexation, and gave their assent 

to it; that the Congress of the United States for- | 
mally recognised the Rio Grande, and not the 

Nueces, as the western boundary of Texas, by 
establishing a custom-house at Corpus Christi, and 

the establishment of post offices and post routes in 

it, and by receiving a member of Congress whose 

district embraces that country. 

With these facts existing, what alternative had 
the President, but to order the army to the Rio 
Grande, when it was known that the Mexicans 
were concentrating a large force and great supplies 
in that quarter? Can any gentleman suppose him- 
self able to deceive the people into a belief that 
Mexico had concentrated new forces and collected 
such great munitions of war at Matamoros only to 
take possession of the little strip of country between 
the Rio Grande and the Nueces? Does not every* 
body know that it was the avowed purpose of the 
Mexican Government to reconquer Texas to the 
banks of the Sabine? Let them not believe that 
the people can be deceived into any such belief; 
they are far too intelligent for that. 

lt is very clear that the Mexican authorities had 
no such idle purpose in view. That their object 
was to make war upon the United States if our 
troops were found west of the Sabine, the letters 
and orders of Paredes abundantly show. When 
gentlemen assert that the President unnecessarily 
brought on the war by directing General Taylor to | 
take post west of the Nueces, they assume a posi- 
tion for Mexico which Mexico despises. The | 
Sabine was claimed by her as her boundary, and 
to it her forces would have marched if they had 
not been preveiited by our gallant little army, act- 
ing under the direction of the President. 

But the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. | 
Wixturop] gravely insists that no power in this | 
Government can declare war but the Congress of | 
the United States. Well, who has ever contended | 
that any other power could? Where is the man 
who ever contended that the power rested in any 
other quarter? Has the President himself ever so 
contended or controverted that doctrine? Has the 
Democratic party done it? Did the President de- 
clare this war? So far as there has been a declara- 
tion of war, it has been made by Congress, and | 
not by the President. 

The gentleman has referred us to Madison and | 
Washington, to prove that Congress alone can de- 
clare war, which nobody denies; but has either 


{ under the Constitution. 
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of Congress, and not of the Executive; he ceased 
to act as President in waging a defensive war, by 
virtue of his clearly-defined powers and duties 
The President, so far as 
this was a defensive war, acted strictly within his 
constitutional powers and his constitutional duties; 
so far as it is and has been an offensive war, he 
has acted under the authority of the act of Con- 
gress declaring the war, and it will be his duty 
to proceed with the war until Congress shall ex- 
press some — upon the subject. The efforts 
which have been made by the President to close 
the war by amicable negotiation, at the very time 
when our soldiers are flushed with victory, and 


; our armies covered with honor and glory, cannot 


but redound to his credit, and be considered by the 
civilized world as becoming the head of a wise and 
magnanimous nation, 

The great mistake with gentlemen in the Oppo- 
sition in all this matter, and one which leads them 


| into interminable difficulties, is, that under an erro- 


neous view of the Constitution, they invest the Pres- 


ident with a character and powers which he does | 
| not possess. 


They call this the war of the Presi- 
dent, and wish to know of him how long it is to 
last, and in what manner, and for what purposes, 
he intends to conduct it. The question then is, 
whose war is it? The war of the President? How 
can that be? It must be obvious to gentlemen, upon 
a moment’s consideration, that it is not the Presi- 
dent’s war, but that it is our war—the war of Con- 
gress; a war waged by the command of Congress, 
and not by the volition of the President. 

Congress having declared war, and authorized 


armies and navies to be raised, the President, by , 
| force of the Constitution, becomes the ‘commander- | 
in-chief,”’ the generalissimo of those armies and | 
| navies; he ceases to act as President under author: || 


ity of the Constitution, and assumes his new posi- 


| tion of commander-in-chief, and acts under the au- 
thority of the laws of Congress, just as any other || a 
| the horrors of war into every town, and village, 
|| and hamlet: and it is Congress, and not the Presi- 


officer or soldier engaged in the war, and is at all 
times under the control of Congress. 


Gentlemen make another mistake: they con- 


| found the office with the powers of the officer. The 


office of commander-in-chief is created by the Con- 
stitution, and the officer to fill that office ts appoint- 
ed by the Constitution: the President is appointed 
by the Constitution to that office; but here the Con- 
stitution stops. When the President acts as Presi- 
dent, he derives his powers from the Constitution ; 
but the Constitution confers no powers upon him 
as commander-in-chief. When he acts in that ca- 
pacity, he derives his powers from the laws of Con- 
gress. 


scribe laws to govern and control him, and extend 
or limit his power. 

Do not gentlemen, then, see, that the moment 
the country is engaged in an offensive war the re- 


lation of the President in regard to the war is | the President. 


| immaterial. 


| 
| the uttermost. 
| accompanied with all its ravages, its cruelties, and 


| 
| 
| 


Congress, it is true, cannot create an office | 
superior to his; but Congress can at all times pre- 
2 I 


165 
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clean of the blood which has flowed and is to flow 
from it; on the contrary, the stain will be of the 
deeper dye, if you believe what you say. You 
voted for the war, and it will not relieve you from 
the responsibility, that you protested against the 
truth of the preamble tothe bill. It is a matter of 


, nO importance; the preamble can cut no figure in 


this business; whether it be true or false, is wholly 
The act is yours; you have declared 
the war; you have commanded the President to 
wage the war; and you have given to him the men 
and money to prosecute it: he is bound to carry 
iton; he has no right or power to stop till Con- 


|, gress tells him to stop; and if it be wrong, Congress, 


and not the President, is responsible for the con- 
sequences. We commartled him to wage this 
war, and we voted him men and money to do it 
with. He has obeyed our will; he has acted un- 
der the direction of the law made by us, which 
confers upon him, as upon any other military com- 
mander, all the powers he possesses, and not under 
any constitutional authority as President. This 
Inw we can alter or change at pleasure, and the 
President would be bound to submit to such alter- 
ations and changes as we might make. Gentle- 
men, then, instead of asking the President ** how 
long, and for what purposes, he intends to carry 
on this war??? would do better by asking that ques- 
tion of Congress. As things now are, so long as 
Congress suffers the act to remain in full force, un- 
limited and unqualified, the President will be bound 
to obey our will—to go on and prosecute the war 
, as long as Congress supplies him with the means 
to do it. He must go on to blockade the ports of 
the enemy—to invade his territories; he must wage 
the war, until he has overrun all Mexico, province 
afier province—until her castles are dismantled 
and battered down, and her cities laid in ashes: 


|| he must take their towns, storm their forts, and 
|| subdue their country, until her people are exter- 


minated, or reduced to submission: he must carry 


| dent, who will be responsible for the consequences. 
The President is but the agent of Congress, bound 
to do its bidding. he can know only its commands; 
and unless Congress shall stay his hand, he will 
be compelled to pursue the war with Mexico to 
It may result that this war will be 


its horrors: ay— ; 
66 - even until 
The gates of mercy shall be all shut up, 
And the fleshed soldier, rough and hard of heart, 
In liberty of bloody hand, shall range ; 
With conseience wide as hell; mowing like grass 
Their fresh, fair virgins, and flowering infants.’ 

Such may be the consequences, unless Congress 
put some limitation upon it. And if the war 
proceeds even to these sad and awful lengths, the 
blood will be on our hands, and not-on those of 
You have voted for the war, and 








changed ?—that he no longer acts as President of | the men and money to carry it on; and the at- 


the United States, but only as commander-in-chief | 
| of the army and navy ?—that he has no power what- 
| ever in relation to the war derived from the Consti- 


tempt to shift the responsibility from your own 
shoulders to those of the President will be vain and 
futile. If you believe that the war is unjust, there 


Washington or Madison denied that the President | 
of the United States has power to defend the coun- 
try when it is invaded? That is what a President 
may do under the Constitution, and that is what 
the President has done. When Texas was in- 
vaded, he defended her, and repelled the invaders. 
What imaginable right had he to say that Texas 
extended only to the Nueces? That was a ques- 
tion he had no power over. He knew ofiiciall 
that she claimed to the Rio Grande; and if he had | 
not defended her boundaries as claimed by Texas | 
herself, he would have been shamefully recreant | 
to his duty. This is the question. Texas claimed | 
the Rio Grande as her boundary. Congress re- | 
served to itself the right to settle this question of | 
boundary with Mexico. The President had no- 
thing to do with this question. It was his duty to | 


tution merely ?—that his directions must all proceed 
from Congress ?—that he is subject entirely to our || 
action, when we choose to act?—that in fact heis no |) 
| longer responsible for the existence of the war?— || ne yeeros 
that we have taken that responsibility upon our own | long and for what purpose is this war to continue? 
shoulders ?— that we can look to him as responsible | the answer is easy and obvious: until Congress 
only for the proper use of the means we may | shall puta stop to it. The true inquiry, then, for 
place under his control, and obedience to the rules || gentlemen to make, is, “‘ How long and for what 
we may prescribe to him? purpose will Congress continue to order the Presi- 

Under this view of the case, it will be seen that || dent to prosecute the war?” If the war is to go 
we who voted for the war are responsible for the H on, then Lam for pushing it with the utmost vigor. 
war; and I tell gentlemen on the other side who || But how is the war to be terminated? This is a 
voted for the war, and who vote for supplies and | question of great and obvious importance. There 
denounce the war, that they are only pronouncing i are but three ways out of which to choose: 
a condemnation upon themselves. ‘The question,| Ist. To abandon Mexico, and withdraw our 
how and for what purposes is this war to be pros- forces from it. 
ecuted? is not to be put by them to the President; | 2d. To decide how much of her conquered ter- 
make a defensive war to protect the boundary as | jt is not for him to answer this question. The | ritory we mean to hold, and fortify the boundary. 
claimed by Texas. So far he has acted within |! President of the United States is the only proper! 3d. To adopt another line of invasion, and to 
his clearly-defined constitutional powers and du- || person to put that question, and the only authority | go onward to the palaces of the Montezumas, and 

| 
| 


is no apology which you can make to your con- 
sciences or to the world for having voted for it, or 
for voting supplies to sustain it. 

Then, when gentlemen ask the question, ‘* How 





lies. || to answer it is Congress. | there dictate a nny : 
_Butafter the act of Congress of the 13th of May, | If, then, the war, as some of you have often, | Which of these shall we adopt? The President, 

1846, the war was taken out of the hands of the | said, is an “ unjust war, an unholy war,” how do | in selecting, must be bound by the mstructions re- 
resident; it ceased to be a defensive, and wascon- || you excuse yourselves for voting for it, and for | ceived from Congress. 

verted into an offensive war. By whose act was | supplies to carry iton? You voted for the war, As to abandoning the country we have taken, be~ 

that—the act of Congress or of the Executive? || and you are mistaken, if the war be unjust and | fore Mexico is brought to terms, I look upon that 

After the passage of that act, the war was the war ‘i unholy, when you suppose that your hands are ‘' as entirely out of the question. 1 would be ptterly 
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opposed to any termination of the war which did 
not secure to our citizens the payment of their just 
claims against Mexico, and give us indemnity for 
the coat of the war. I hold the war perfectly just; 
and [am in nowise disposed to abandon it until 
we have secured an honorable peace. 

Then we have to choose between one of the two 
other alternatives. One of these is, to invade the 
country anew by the way of Vera Cruz, and march 
to the palac es of the Montezumas. If it is the opin- 
jon of the majority of Congress that this course shall 
be adopted, | am prepared to support the measure, 
hy voting the requisite amount of men and mone Vs 
and carry it fally out. But [presume that nobody 
in his senses expects that we can do so with a hand- 
ful of men. Can ten regiments of regulars and 
nine regiments of volunteers effect an enterprise 
like this? Let no man flatter himself with such an 
expectation, The people of Mexico are resolved 
to stand for the defence of their country; we have 
no friends among them. They believe themselves 
to be in the right, whatever may be our opimon 
on the subject; they feel that they are fighting for 
their homes, their liberty, and their religion. Can 
any man be so infatuated us toe X prec {to conquer 
‘eight millions of people, penetrated and united by 
such a conviction, with a regular army of ten 
thousand men and some corps of volunteers? The 
thing, sir, is impossible. We may attempt it; we 
may strew our line of march, we may pave the 
road from Vera Cruz to Mexico, with the bones of 
our brave warriors, sacrificed to an impracticable 
enterprise, and dropping unde r the inflietion of the 
diseases incident to a sickly climute: we may per- 
form prodigies of valor and seatter desolation and 
death from the proudest halls in the palaces of the 


Montezumas to the humblest casa in the empire of 


Mexico; but we cannot conquer the nation. Eight 
millions of people fighting for all they hold dear, 
are not to be conquered. Drive them from the 
plains and they will take to the mountains, and, 
battling from height to height, they will defend 
themseves to the last. 

What, sir, is the object of this war? For what 
purposes was it commenced? First, to defend 
the territory of the State of Texas which the Mexi- 
cans had invaded; as a defensive war In repelling 
an unjust invasion on the part of Mexico. Second- 
ly, to force Mexico to indemnify our citizens, or 
to make reprisals for their just claims against that 
Government for the spolation of their property, 
and the outrages on their persons, as far as this 
can be done by money, which Mexico has unjust- 
ly refused or neglected to pay. And, thirdly, to 
indemnify ourselves for the expenses of the war. 
So far as self-defence is concerned, that end is 
accomplished. We have driven her discomfited 
armies from our borders—we have pursued them 
far into their own country; no Mexican soldier 
places his foot within a hundred miles of our 
borders; no further aggression is threatened by 
them, or apprehended or anticipated by us. Our 
enemy has been humbled and prostrated; and but 
for her own civil dissensions, and a misapprehen- 
sion of our intentions, would yield themselves con- 
quered. They have felt the force of our power, 
and have been brought to a sense of their own 
weakness. They have met with nothing but 
humiliating reverses and defeats. Their citizens 
by hundreds have been slaughtered. State after 
state and province after province, have been lost 
by them and won by the valor of our soldiers; and 
the American flag now floats triumphant over con- 


quests more extensive than the original extent of 


our republic. So far, then, as self-defence is con- 
cerned, the object of the war is fully accomplished. 
What else remains? lodemnity for the claims 
of our citizens, and for the expenses of the war, 
so unjustly brought on us by Mexico. Are we 
likely, by a further invasion of her territory, to 
force these indemnities to be paid in money? | 
think we cannot do this; for the money she has 
none. Are we in this way to get peace? We can- 
not do that either; for there is no party in Mexico 
which would dare to make peace with us under 
existing circumstances. The simple remedy left 
us is, to hold her territory until she shall make 
peace and indemnify us. Surely we have already 
enough of her territory for the purposes of indem- 
nification. We have possession of California, 
New Mexico, Chihuahua, Coahuila, New Leon, 
and Tamaulipas. 


This is certainly territory am- ' 
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ple and abundant for indemnification. Why not 
then stand where we are—occupy these provinces, 
or so much of them as we may deem advisable for 
indemnilication—extend our revenue laws over her 
ports—fortify our position, and spare the further 
etfusion of blood? Then let us say to Mexico, 
** You have invaded us without cause on your 
part, when we had many just causes of complaint 
against you: we have repelled your invasion; we 
have invaded you in return, and we have taken 
a portion of your territory for the purpose of in- 
demnification; we have enough for that purpose, 
and we intend to hold on to it until a peace is con- 
cluded, which we are ready to enter, on terms 
honorable to you as well as ourselves.”? If Mex- 
ico listen to our offer, and give us satisfactory se- 
curity for the payment of our claims, then let us 
surrender up to her her territory: if she do not, 
then let us hold on to it, and let her take it back if 
she can. 

If this plan is to be adopted, then the additional 
regiments of regulars are necessary. Lam not, 
sir, one of those who would be willing to prose- 
cute war for the acquisition of territory unjustly, 
nor do Lt believe that there is a member on this side 
of the House who would be. (In what I nowsa 
I am not speaking for the President, for the Presi- 
dent, as I have said, is under orders from Congress, 
to prosecute the war as Congress may direct.) | 
would not take from Mexico one foot of territory 
without paying her for it a just equivalent; nor do 
{ consider it at all desirable that we should take 
our payment in territory because of the slavery 
question, Whuel we see aiready agitated in relation 
to all newly acquired territory. I hold that war 
is entirely unjustifiable except as a measure of 
necessity. ‘The man or the nation that would 
wage it wantonly, or without cause clearly and in- 
disputably good, would deserve the execration of 
mankind. No man of proper feelings can desire 
war for the sake of war. There is no calamity so 
dreadful—no curse can afflict them so much, as a 
war between two or more nations. In this epoch 
of civilization and refinement, we are admonished 
by humanity and every good consideration to pro- 
mote the advancement of industry, commerce, and 
friendly relations. But peace, sir, ought to be, 


compatible with the privileges and independence of | 


nations; we instinctively repel force by force when 
all means of reconciliation are exhausted. Such 
was our position with Mexico a yearago. She 
had robbed and plundered and incarcerated our 
citizens, and she had for along period of years 
refused and neglected to make indemnity. She 
had insulted our flag; and finally, refusing all over- 
tures of peace, she had collected alarge army and 
munitions of war on our border, with the view of 
invading our territory, and emboldened by our 
mildness, she crossed our lines and murdered Amer- 
ican citizens on American soil. This war is no 
longer necessary to defend our territory. There 
is no danger of a new invasion, nor is there any 
necessity for seizing upon any more territory as 
indemnification for our citizens who have been 
wronged and plundered, or of the country, which 


has been put to heavy expenses by the war. The | 


only further object of the war is to obtain an hon- 
orable peace. For this purpose, the two modes I 
have alluded to, are left. 
the one or the other, and act according to that 
choice. IL am for adopting that plan which will 
close this war in the most speedy manner, and in 


the way most consistent with economy and human- | 


ity. Leteither be adopted, I am for prosecuting 
it with proper vigor and effect, and, whether we 
adopt the one mode or the other, these ten regi- 
ments of regulars are necessary. 

As to the bill under consideration, I will vote for 
it, whether it shall be made to provide for a force 


ling to coincide with the President. 


President the appointment of the officers? I think 


not. On him rests the ae of prosecu- | 


ting the war under the orders of Congress; and 
even if I differed with him in his views in regard 
to the war, (which it is plain I do not,) yet as the 
war exists, and Congress has charged him with 
the prosecution of it, 1am in favor of giving him 
the description of troops he asks for. Volunteers 
might answer a very good purpose, if the plan is 


GLOBE. 





Congress should choose | 
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to push a new invasion; but even then, a larger 
force of regulars would also be necessary; but if 
we are to stand where we are, regulars wil] be 
preferable to volunteers: if the object be to hold 
the country by garrisons, then regulars will clearly 
be preferable to volunteers. Every person who js 
familiar with the character and deportment of yol- 
unteer troops, must know that they are not sus- 
ceptible of that rigid control which is needed in 
garrison defence. They would never rest content. 
ed if cooped up behind fortifications. They go 
out to fight, and they wish to fight off-hand. They 
would not snbmit to be pent up in garrisons. ] 
am not afraid to trust the President with the ap. 
pointment of these officers. On this point I differ 
with some of my friends on this side of the House; 
indeed, sir, 1 was not altogether prepared to see 
such a proposition coming from this side of the 
House: it seems to me to imply a want of faith in 
the President, which I did not expect in sucha 
quarter. 





THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. W. P. THOMASSON, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


February 13, 1847. 


The bill appropriating Three Millions of Dollars to 
enable the President to enter into negotiations 
for the restoration of peace with Mexico, bein 
under consideration in Committee of the Whole— 


Mr. THOMASSON said: 


Mr. Crairman: It has become a settled practice 
to discuss, when in Committee of the Whole, any 
and every subject which it is thought may affect the 
interests of the country. 

This practice is essentially democratic; it is the 
only guarantee of the rights of minorities; its re- 
peal will open the door to tyrannic rule, and pre- 
vent minorities being heard. Whilst, therefore, it 
is an essential cause of complaint with some, to 
me, being in the minority, it appears a precious 
boon; nor can it be much abused so long as the 
hour rule is retained. 

With a full knowledge of my rights in this par- 
ticular, I shall proceed to their exercise in the most 
latitudinous manner. And first, the subject under 
consideration will be noticed, least it may be wholly 
overlooked. 

When I first took my seat upon this floor, my 
frame often became nervous when listening to the 
fierce denunciations of slavery and the slavehold- 
ers; and, on one occasion, a friend, observing an 
unusual excitement, inquired the cause. He was 
told of my great apprehensions of a dissolution of 
the Union because of slavery. He laughed outright, 
saying, You will get used to it after a while: this 
thunder is entirely for home consumption: you need 
give yourself no uneasiness, for if the slaveholders 


‘of the South ever wish to extend the institution of 


slavery, all they have to do is to promise the north- 
ern Democracy, and particularly our friends the 
‘* Barnburners,’’ that they shall have a President, 
and you can have their help to annex any territory 
and upon any terms desired. 

At that time the annexation of Texas was merely 
spoken of; since then, the Demoerats of the North 


| have elected a President, and Texas has been an- 


nexed—a majority of the Democratic Representa- 
tives on this floor from free States voting for it, and 
a large majority of the Whigs from slaveholding 
States against it, with provision by law for the ad- 
mission of four more slave States into the Union, 
to be formed out of Texan territory. So, judging 


of the future by the past, [ have long since dis- 
_ missed all fear of disunion upon this subject, and 
of regulars or volunteers. The President, how- || 
ever, asks for ten regiments of regulars: I am wil- | 
Is it proper | 
to strike from the bill the clause which gives the | 


feel disposed to indulge the northern Democracy 
with full freedom in debate to let off their thunder 
for the gratification of their constituents. : 
But whence this new-born zeal for excluding 
slavery from after acquired territory ? Do the Dem- 
ocrats of the North wish to give another proof to 
the world of their want of sincerity or want of jus- 
tice? The public recollects that ** phifty-phour phor- 
ty or phight’’ was the motto, and spelt with re in- 
stead of f, to attract and fix attention, which went 
the rounds of the Democratic press; that the Prest- 
dent, and all in authority under him, declared our 
title good up to that line; that the Secretary of State, 
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in the correspondence with the British Minister, 
had proved it as plain as the letters on a horn- 
book; and yet, after all this, forty-nine was agreed 
upon, with the apology, that forty-nine was the 
line between us and England on the east side of 
the Rocky Mountains, and publie opinion seemed 
to point to it as the one to be observed west to the 
Pacific. 

And has not a southern line, which is to divide 
the free from the slave territory, been agreed upon? 
Did not Congress, by solemn act of legislation in 
the Missouri compromise, establish 36° 30’ as the | 

artition line? But it is said we did not then own | 
on this line farther west than what was Louisiana | 
when purchased, Admitted: but by the very terms | 
of the resolutions for the admission of Texas, this 
line is recognised and established as far west as | 
Texas extends. Some northern gentlemen speak 
of us in the slave States either as powerless, or | 
that, like children, pleased with what we got in the | 
Texan struggle, we should be content; and judg- 
ing from what is said here, they are almost pre- 
pared to cut our throats for insisting on what we | 
oelieve to be our rights. Do their consciences 
smite them for yielding so tamely and submissively | 
to the behests of England, that they must now be | 
avenged on us, their fellow-citizens, by doing us a 
crying injustice? Sir, if my advice had prevailed, 
no Representative on this floor from a slave State 
would have either spoken or voted upon the slave- | 
ry feature of this bill. Negative opposition should | 
have sufficed until the time for action arrived; and | 
then, like men who know and are determined to | 
defend their rights, meet the issue as it may be 
presented by our adversaries. 

Sir, there is, to my mind, another serious objec- 
tion to this bill; and without knowing how other | 
gentlemen feel on the subject, truth requires that I 
say it is with shame | see an .4merican Congress | 
engaged for weeks in grave deliberation as to how 
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{Here Mr. T.’s attention was called to our rights 
under the laws of nations. | 

Mr. T. (continuing) said, I am reminded that 
the law of nations justifies us in holding the con- 


| quered territory until prescribed terms are complied 


they shall divide out, to reconcile their different inter- | 


ests, the territory of a weaker sister republic, seized and | 
held by violence. 

I desire no part or lot in this outrageous trans- | 
action, and solemnly wash my hands of it. It is | 
the conduct of the highwayman, saying to Mexico, 
Stand! your land or your lives! 

But it has been cast into my teeth, that I voted 
for the two million bill of last session with the pro- | 
viso. This may be so; I have not examined; my | 
recollection is, that I voted against the proviso; but | 
when it was adopted, so great was my desire for | 
peace, that, trusting to the President not to violate 
the Missouri compromise, I felt constrained not to | 
withhold what the friends of the President declared | 
would, as they believed, enable him to secure an | 
honorable peace to the country. Besides, it will | 
be recollected that west of Texas to the Pacific, | 
and between our present southern line and the 
Missouri compromise line, there is more than 
twenty millions of acres of land. Now our Presi- 
dent must be keener at a trade than he has given | 
any evidence of, if he can buy that much territory | 
with two or three millions of dollars. 

But one strong reason for voting the money was, 
a wish to hold the President and his party strictly 
responsible for the war and the manner of its prose- | 
cution, and therefore I did not wish to withhold | 


supplies. And although my judgment approved of | 


the vote when given; yet because of the new phase 
the question has since assumed, I will now vote 
against the bill, with or without the slavery pro- 
viso. 

From half-suppressed inSinuations, I fear this mo- 
ney, if voted, is to be the price of treason, and that 
the traitor by it is to be enabled to strike down the 
liberties of the citizens of a sister republic. No act | 
of this character will receive my support or ap 
proval, no matter how many acres it may add to 
ourdomain. I would not look a constituent in the 
face and attempt to justify such a vote with such a 
reason. He would spurn me from his presence. 
Besides, we had not then taken forcible possession 
of New Mexico and California, nor had the un- 
manly declaration been then made, that Mezico 
should be forced to pay the whole expense of the war. 
I was then, as now, willing to give Mexico a lib- 
eral price for a portion of her territory, and espe- | 
cially that bordering on the Pacific, with a view to 
secure good pos and good trading points for those 
engaged in the 
wrest it from her by force. 


} 
} 


| 
| 
| 


with. I beseech gentlemen not to talk to me about 
the laws of nations as applicable to this case. 
They-are at best but rules laid down by the crea- 
tures of power, to regulate the conduct of kings 
and of princes, and may be good enough in their 
proper place; but they never were intended, and 
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ought not to apply to a powerful and magnanimous | 


republic when contending with a weaker sister re- 
public. The law of ethics, as between individu- 
als, is far preferable, and should be pursued. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the object in addressing the 
committee was principally to take a view of the 
state of the Union. And what is its condition? 
Rent in twain by party factions. 

“The good old maxims of Mr. Jefferson in ap- 
pointing to office, Is he honest? is he qualified ? is 
he attached to the Constitution? are changed for, 
Is he of our party? and can he bring strength to 
our ranks? 


What a difference in the benefaction to his coun- | 


try, if General Jackson had done as he advised 
Mr. Monroe to do, ** put down the monster par- 
5 Aa 
York political tactics into the General Government: 
he and his followers ‘‘ sowed the wind,’’ and we 
are ** reaping the whirlwind.” 
the lid of Pandora’s box, from’ which escaped 


schisms, divisions, heart-burnings, and party strife, || 


which are followed by lust of power, and crime, 
nor does it lessen the evil to know that the intro- 
ducers of the creed, like Guillotine, were decapi- 
tated by the instrument of their own invention. 
A politician of the present day, with fixed prin- 
ciples, must of necessity be a partisan, and indeed 
we see the large mass of the people divided into 
two parties—the Whigs and Democrats. 
Whigs have certain fixed principles, that are well- 
known and believed in by every one of the party, 
from the centre all round to the utmost extremities 
of the Government. The Whigs are frequently 
through the country, and repeatedly upon this 


| floor, called, in ridicule, the party of many names. 


| Now, I assert, they have never changed their 


party names without a corresponding change on 
the part of their opponents. Let us examine the 
history of the times—and it is deemed unneces- 


| sary to go further back than the Presidency of the 


‘the South, the Mormons of the West, the Sub- | 


| 
| 


} 


| 


Pacific trade, but cannot consent to | 


younger Adams, for under Mr. Monroe nineteen- 


It was a fatal error when he introduced New | 


It was the raising | 


The | 


twentieths of the citizens were Republicans, the | 
name then in use in contradistinction to that of | 
Federalist. During the Presidency of Mr. Adams, | 


the present Whigs were called Administration 
men, because they were the friends of the Presi- 


dent; whilst the now Democrats, including mostly | 


the friends of Jackson, Crawford, and Calhoun, 


were called anti-Administration men. When Jack- | 


son succeeded to the Presidency, his friends, not 
liking the name of Administration men, because 


their opponents had been so called under Mr. | 


Adams. assumed the name of “ The Jackson Par- 
ty,”’—and the opposition (the present Whigs) 
assumed the name of “ National Republicans.’’ 


Thus stood parties, by names, until Mr. Van Bu- | 


ren succeeded to the Presidency. The name of 


'| «The Jackson Party’’ under his successor, would | 
| not be appropriate, so they arbitrarily assumed the 


name of ** Democrat,’’ and the opposite party, at | 


the same time, assumed the name of ‘* Whig.’ | 


And thus we stand at the present day. It is not 


deemed important to mention the many subdivis- | 
ions of the great self-styled, harmonious, and un- | 


terrified Democratic party—for the Nullifiers of 


terraneans, Barnburners, and Old Hunkers, of the | 


North,’are but a portion of the great party that one | 


of their present leaders once said ** was held to- | 


gether by the cohesive power of public plunder,” 
Let it be recollected that the Government has 
been under the control of the Democrats for eigh- 
teen years, except the twenty-seventh Congress, 
which was Whig; and of which it is sufficient to 
say, in the language of the venerable gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] ‘ that the 
“twenty-seventh Congress did more to correct 


‘ abuses under the Ge®eral Government, and ad- 
‘vance the prosperity of the country, than any 
‘ Congress since the adoption of the Constitution ; 
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This declaration was made upon this floor, in the 
yresence and hearing of more than a hundred 
Jemocrats, and it has never been denied, or at- 
tempted to be refuted. 

What are the principles of the Democratic party? 
When “opposition to the Whig principles’ is 
mentiowed, you have nine-tenths of the creed of 
the party. And as to their practices, I make the 
assertion, without the fear of successful contradic- 
tion, that not one of the predictions of the leaders 
of the party, as to the effect and operation of any 
one of the many important experiments they have 
introduced, has ever been verified. And one or 
two occasions in which I was an actor, and still 
have a lively feeling, are referred to. 

It will be recollected that the letter of the Secretary 
of the Treasury (Mr. Walker) upon the annexation 
of Texas was addressed to citizens of Carroll, one 
of the counties of the district I have the honor to rep- 
resent. When addressing a respectable audience of 
that county in my first canvass for a seat here, one 
of Mr. Walker’s correspondents propounded to 
me the question whether, if elected, I would or 
not go for the annexation of Texas to the Union? 
My answer (as many good citizens of that county 
of both parties will doubtless recollect) was, that 
to agitate the question then, pending the! Texan 
war with Mexico, was premature; that to annex 
whilst that war existed was impolitic and unwise; 
that it must inevitably lead to a war between the 
United States and Mexico; and that so long as the 
war continued between Texas and Mexico, or so 
long as Mexico continued to declare she would 
view annexation as a national indignity, an insult, 
and just cause of war, I should oppose it. The 
leaders amongst the friends of annexation there, 
as well as throughout the district, declared to each 
other there was not the least danger of war with 
Mexico. They charged that myself and other 
Whigs used the argument of a war only for the 
purpose of driving the Democratic party from their 
fixed determination ofannexation. But they would, 
with an air of boasting, ask, Suppose war does 
ensue, what have we to dread in a conflict with so 
weak and distracted an adversary ? 

Again: it is less than two years since the honor- 
able member from the second district in Indiana 
and myself addressed a respectable audience, com- 
posed principally of farmers of the counties of Clark 
and Floyd, in Indiana. In a few plain remarks, I 
endeavored to show, from the protest of the Mexi- 
can Minister and other evidences then familiar, 
that, if Texas was annexed, a war with Mexico 
was inevitable; that Mexico had declared that the 
act of annexation would be considered “ an act of 
hostility;”’ and, consequenfly, if she intended to 
preserve her honor she must fight. The gentle- 
man followed in bis flippant style, describing Texas 
as an El Dorado for man’s enjoyment, and ina 
long strain of ridicule upon a supposed war with 
Mexico, declared, that if that Government should 
so far forget herself as to begin a war with us, a 
portion of our citizens would take the war upon 


contract. The utterance of this last sentiment pro- 
duced most rapturous applause, and the overjoyed 
' audience seemed ready to tear out the vitals of the 


Mexicans, that they might follow the honorable 
member, who pointed them, if not to De Soto’s 


| supposed rejuvenizing spring of water, at least to 


a land described by him as flowing with milk and 
honey. 

Such are the predictions of the Democrats, and 
dear experience has*taught us the results. 

When the question was seriously put, however, 
to the Democrats, “If you believed that arinexa- 
tion would result in a war with Mexico, would 
you go for it?’’ nine out of ten*of the considerate 
of the party would answer in the negative; but 
they would add, we have the strongest assurances 
from those in whom we confide that there will be 
no war, and therefore we go for annexation. 

Well, Texas has been annexed, and we are at 
war with Mexicd. And although~it was currentl 
reported here, shortly after the battles of the St 
and 9th of May last, that the Cherokee Indians 
had, through some of their chiefs then here, agreed 
to take the war on contract at five millions of dol- 
lars, and whip the Mexicans to our full content, 
yet we have not heard or seen one word or act of 
the honorable gentleman, going to show a disposi- 
tion to redeem his pledge to his delighted constitu- 
ents. 
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Two young men of that gentleman’s district— 
MebBride and Applegate, private soldiers, the first 
well known to me, and a much-esteemed young 
friend; the other beloved among his acquaintances 
for his many virtues—both reared within cannon 
sound of where the gentleman and myself made 
the speeches referred to, have fallen victims to this 
Mexican war: their bones lie buried upon your 
war-path. Now, situated as the United States are, 
with hundreds of millions of acres of unsettled 
lands and illimitable ocean privileges, the life of 
either of these young men was of more worth to 
their country than every acre of Mexico’s provin- 
cial territory. 

W hen this war is ended, there should be erected 
a monument, on Which should be placed the names 
of all who fall; and underneath should be carved, 
in large and legible characters, as follows, to wit: 
‘* These are the names of those who fell In a war 
with Mexico, waged from the lust of power, for 
party and individual aggrandizement, by the pro- 
gressive Democracy, under the Administration of 
President Polk.” Yes; and the historian and pos- 
terity will endorse it in one word—T'rue. 

The Whies, whilst they deplore the wretched 
condition of the country, have the me lancholy sat- 
isfaction of reeollecting that they foretold the pres- 
ent state of affairs, and, with the voice of kindest 
friendship, warned their fellow-citizens against it. 
Their only solace now is, lo exert themselves to 
save their country from further misfortune, and, 
if possible, to avert the disgrace thet they hereto 
fore beleved, and yet do believe, must result from 
this foolish war — 

| Mr. MARTIN, of Kentucky, here asked Mr. 'T’. 
if he did not‘vote for the annexation of 'T xas. | 

Mr, T I gave no vote in favor of 
Texas unul our Government had so far conimitted 
itself to urfnexation that to recede would have been 


. said, Ho, sir, 


more disgraceful than te advance; since when, I 
have uniformly voted for ‘Texas and ‘Texan inter- 
ests. Aud it has been my sincere wish to see a fair 
bridal portion given to her out of the common stock, 
and that hereafter she may have a seat at the fes- 
tive board under the parental roof, and enjoy a full 
share of Uncle Sam’s munificence. Indeed. 1 have 
gone further, and said that if we intended to be 
governed by common honesty, we must pay all 
the money borrowed by Texas when a sovereign 
Power, and for the payment of which her revenue 


from customs was pledged; that as, by taking her | 


into the Union, we sunk ordestroyed he rnationality, 


and, consequently, the power to lay impost duties, | 


we are bound to make good the losses, if any, oc- 

casioned by our ownget. And it is my deliberate 
ry + ° 

opinion that when Texas revolted, she had a right 


to fix the fighting line between herself and Mex- 
. | 


ico, and take a reasonably convenient time to ex- 
tend her jurisdiction and sovereignty to that line. 


And, having fixed upon the Rio Grande as her | 
boundary line, we, by annexation, virtually recog- 


nised the line—although it was intentionally omit- 
he made for a line east of the Rio Grande without 
the full and free coneurrence and consent of Texas. 
The self-styled Democratic party, in its progress, 
has introduced m wy novelties: among others, that 
of the & party neswpaper, a ‘court 
journal,” as It IS sometimes called: its especial 
susiness is to abuse the Whigs and lash the refrac- 
tory and stubborn back into the party traces; and 
the public has lately witnessed a demonstration of 
ita use and power in its attacks upon a member of 
this House. Hostilities seem to have ceased, not, 
however, until! the member had given a solemn 


99 
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nledge to vote fr the Democratic nominee for | 


President in 1848, and ¢o tor Demoeratic prin- 
ciples generally. ‘There is scarcely a number of 
this paper issued that does not contain a known 
slander upon some one Whig or the party. It 
constantly calls the Whies the Federal party; the 
friends of the editor, in their charity, suppose that 
when a boy, he had either read of, or perhaps wit- 
nessed how the guilty thief, finding himself pur- 
sued, springs into the street, and is the first to ery 
‘stop thief’ as he runs, in order to avert attention 
from himself; and that the editor has practised the 
same trick in this particular upon the Whigs so 
long, that he really believes itis true. Some of his 
opponents are not so charitable in their conclu- 


sions. And it is believed, if he would exercise an 


noprejudiced judgment upon his own acts, he would . 


ted in the resolutions—and that no treaty ought to | 
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see that his daily vocation tends, or is calculated to 
enlarge and strengthen the executive branch of the 
Government, which it is apprehended may result 
incentralism; and that was the essence of Iederal- 
ism in by-gone days. 

But the greater error of the innovation is the ten- 
dency to engender jealousies and bickerings be- 
tween the Executive and Legislature, as though 
there could possibly be separate political interests 
in the one department antagonistc to the other. 

The President may succeed in his attempts, 
through his organ, to drive the Whigs in a body 
against him in the war with Mexico; and if he 
does, it may affect them; but it will be as fatal to 
him as was the permission to Samson to lay his 
hands on the pillars of the temple. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I beseech some kind- 
hearted member to instruct me what to say to my 
constituents on my return home, in rendering an 
account of my stewardship here during this Con- 
vress. 


how shall it be answered? One short year since, 


and the people of the United States were peaceful, | 
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were the hope of their fathers’ house, the pride 
and joy of doting mothers, or the prop and sup- 
port of dependant families. And when they are 
told, as was mentioned by a Democrat in my hear- 
ing afew days since, that, judging from Santa 
Ana’s course, his ordering his troops to retire ag 
our forces advance, and that he has a large army 


| now under his immediate command, and that he 


Such an accounting will be called for, and 


prosperous, and happy; we had an overflowing | 


treasury—the surplus amounting to millions; now 
we are at war with our neighbors, the voice of 
lamentation is heard in the land, parents have lost 
their sons, wives their husbands, and children 
their fathers. We have already a large national 
debt: and no one now pretends to predict when 
the war will cease or what will be the debt. Your 
pension list must increase by scores. ‘The morals 
of your young men are becoming contaminated by 
the vices of the camp, their minds are weaned 
from the quiet pursuits of life, and they pant for 
the battie-field, that they may make a vain show 
of powers given them for nobler purposes. The 
fourth of a century must elapse before the country 
ean recover from the shock of the last twelve 
inonths’ operations, even were things to stop where 
they are. 

We have in our district many honest, good 
meaning Democrats, who have adhered to their 
party through evil and through good report. The 
failure of a prediction of a leader seems hitherto 
only to have attached them more strongly to their 
fortunes and their creeds; but, if report is true, 
even some of them are at a loss what conclusions 
to form. Now, some good Democrat will place 
me under obligations, and render them a kind ser- 
vice, by telling me, to be told to them—and it shall 
be done in kind and gentle terms—what are the 
intentions and determinations of the party. 

[Tell them, said a Democrat, that you have 
joined the Democrats. | 

Mr. T. continued. No, sir; I cannot do that, 
for it would not be true; for the more I see of.you 
the less [like you. I do not like your politics, 
or (if I must speak of things that exist only in 


imagination) your principles; and I detest your 


practice 8. 


The Democrats in our district know that the 


President and his party have proclaimed to the 


world that they intend to conquer a peace with | 


Mexico; but now they see an appropriation of three 
millions of dollars asked for, and the purpose 
avowed, that it is to secure a peace. They may 
inquire if the President or his advisers have but 
lately taken lessons from the history of Philip of 
Macedon, who is reported to have said that he 
had taken more cities with gold than with arms, 
and who declared that he never found it necessary 
to present his battering rams before the walls of a 
city if the gate was opened so wide as to let in an 
ass loaded with gold. 

They have been told again and again that it was 
Democratic to make Mexico pay the whole costs 
of the war; and that as she had no money, we 
would commute the demand for lands. And when 
they recollect that we gave France but eight 
millions of franes (less than twenty millions of dol- 
lars) for Louisiana, containing some hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of land, and that this 
war with Mexico will shortly have cost fifty mil- 
lions of dollars, and increasing in a progressive 
ratio, they may ask, where will Mexico find, amid 
her barren wastes and arid plains, enough of acres 
to discharge the demand? And when they are told 


that Mexico will be required to pay fifty dollars 
for a gun lost, and a hundred dollars for a horse 
or a wagon, they may inquire what she shall 

per head for young men that may be lost, who 


is training and drilling them daily, to make them 
efficient, and attach them to his person and pur- 
poses; and that he only waits to get those three 
millions with which to pay his troops and insure 
their fidelity, that then he will conclude a peace 
with us, and turn his arms upen his own country, 
and act the tyrant and despot in his palace in 
Mexico, surrounded by a dependent soldiery; they 
may wish to know if it is our policy thus to strike 
down the liberties of a republican people; whether, 
whilst we are holding a fair face to the world, and 
declaring that we love liberty and republican forms 
and institutions, we will, with hand behind the 
back, stealthily reach the chain (gold though it be) 
to a tyrant, with which to bind fast the brave and 
the free of his own country. And when they see 
by the President’s message of to-day that he is 
asking for more general officers, and that the arm 
may be augmented to about seventy-seven thou- 
sand men, and are told that the calculation is that 
we will lose sixteen thousand men per year by 
disease and the vicissitudes of war, and that the 
cost will exceed fifty millions of dollars per year, 
they may wish to know why and how long the 
war is to be continued upon such disastrous 
terms. 

It was said by a judge of human nature, that 
James Madison was less qualified for President in 
time of war, because he could not look upon blood 
and carnage with composure; and yet, kind and 
gentle as was his nature, the people reélected him 
President whilst the nation was at war. The oc- 
currence has been repeatedly alluded to, and the 
suggestion is considered democratic; and inquiry 
may be made, whether it would not be best to 
continue this war until after another Presidential 
election, with a view to secure the reélection of Mr. 
Polk, who is represented by his friends as being 
quite as pacific as was the great and good Madi- 
son. They recollect the promise, long since made, 
but never yet redeemed, that they were to have 
a safer and a better currency than was afforded by 
the United States Bank; and they may be anxious 
to know if the $23,000,000 of treasury notes you 
have authorized to be issued is that “‘safer and bet- 
ter currency,” and where the specie is deposited 
with which to redeem those notes on presentation. 
They have been told that the Whigs are in favor 
of a national debt; and they may inquire, what act 
of the Whigs has brought our present debt upon 
us? They have been told that the sub-treasury 
was a Democratic measure; and they may ask, 
who of the Democrats, except the office-holders, are 
benefited by it? They have been told that the Demo- 
crats were in favor of appropriations for improving 
the western rivers and lake harbors, and building 
hospitals; and they know that bills for some of 
these objects have been reported for months, and 
that in this House, where there are nearly two 
Democrats to one Whig, no move has been made 
to take them up and act upon them; and if asked 
for the reason, | maybe tempted to tell what is 
true, and what is well-known here, that the Presi- 
dent and a large portion of the southern Democrats 
are opposed to all appropriations for internal im- 
provements, and that the western Democrats do 
not press the question, for fear of losing their in- 
fluence with the President. If there is any other 
reason, I would be glad to know it. And here 
the occasion is embraced to say, that if our west- 
ern Democrats will go home and say to the people, 
that, in the progress of their party, it is now anti- 
Democratic to make such appropriations, then few, 
indeed, of the party will grace the seats on this 
floor after another election. They remember to 
have been told that the tariff of 1842 was prohib- 


| itory, but that the tariff of 1846 was a revenue 


tariff; and because the duties were reduced to the 
revenue standard, the revenue from per would 
be increased; and they may wish to be informed 
how it happens that there is'a decided falling off of 
revenue since the tariff of 1846 went into operation, 
| They see that the price of cotton and bread- 
|| stuffs are high, and they are told that it is caused 
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“the failure equal to one-third of the cotton crop 
gid almost an entire failure of the harvests through 
out Europe, may not have caused this advance in 

prices there; and other questions may be asked, 

and the Democratic answers are respectfully called 

fr. And if itis said that one who is opposed to 

ihe war Should not have voted supplies of @ither 

men or money, to such the answer is, The good 

Lafayette could not prevent the populace from 

marching upon Versailles; he was, therefore, gov- 

erned by the dictates of prudence and patriotism in 

accompanying them, to restrain them from ex- 

cesses, and to try, ultimately, if possible, to influ- 

ence their actions. 

In rendering an account to the Whigs, a plain, 
truthful story will be told, and they will be asked 
to excuse What is not approved, for it would be 
assuming too much to suppose that every act upon 
such a variety of subjects, of such vital importance, 
would conform to the better judgment of every 
friend. And I would say to the Whigs, be of good 
cheer, for in the dark vigils of my somewhat lonely 
watch, all the lights of the times have been sum- | 
moned to my aid, with which to look down the 
yista of time. And although a dark cloud like unto 
the pall of death hung over it, yet by a continued 
and steadfast gaze, | saw, or thought I saw, through 
the mind’s eye, the vessel of State; she appeared | 
newly burnished and painted; her name, Constiiu- 
tion, was emblazoned upon her side, the broad 
pennant of her commander floated in the breeze, 
and upon it were written in letters of gold— 

Protection to American labor; 

A sound circulating medium, regulated by the | 
national will; 

Internal improvements upon national objects, 
with the annual surplus in the treasury; 

A distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the | 
public lands amongst the States, to assist in reliev- | 
ing them from their debts, and to encourage inter- 
nal improvements and universal education; 

A curtailing and limiting of Executive power; 

A strict observance of national faith. 

And as the vessel glided smoothly on her way, | 
the look-out ery of ** All’s well,’’ was echoed back | 
by sounds of joy and thankfulness from millions 
happy passengers, the sound of whose voices 
reached a dense crowd that no man could number; 
they were the lovers of human liberty throughout | 
the world, who had assembled to witness in the | 
successful process of fulfilment the great experi- 
ment—man’s capacity for self-government. And, , 
when they had seen and heard, they, with beaming 
eyes and grateful hearts, with one universal shout, 
bid the voyagers a happy God-speed. [Here some | 
one called out, ‘“* Name your commander;” to 
which Mr. T. responded:] Let no one mention 
the name of a commander, until the good ship 
shall be put in dry-dock, to refit for the glorious 
voyage. . 





THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. D. R. TILDEN, 
OF OHIO, 


ly rue House or RepresENTATIvVEs, 
February 4, 1847. 


The Bill making Appropriations for the Civil and 
Diplomatic Expenses of the Government, being 
under consideration in Committee of the W hole— 


Mr. TILDEN said: 


_Mr. Cuarrman: I have been waiting for some 
time to present a few remarks on this Mexican war, 
and the present is perhaps as favorable an oppor- 
tunity as | will get for doing it. This subject has 
become one of paramount interest in the public | 
estimation, and we shall be held to a strict account- | 
ability for the course we pursue in regard to it. 
My object at this time is to justify the course which | 
I have heretofore, and which I intend hereafter, to | 
pursue upon all questions having relation to this | 
War, 

Those with whose views my own coincideupon 
this subject, have been denounced as wanting in 
idelity to the country, and the term “ traitor’’ has | 
uot been considered too harsh or offensive to be | 
applied tothem. Now, sir, I have no high claim | 
to patriotism; 1 am not remarkably gifted in that |. 


by the tariff of 1846; but they may wish to know 
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way; and certainly profess none of that extrava- 
gant love of country which sometimes manifests 
itself over the way. I have none of that deep and 
absorbing love of country which drives out every 
selfish and personal consideration. This isa virtue 
much-talked of, but very rarely witnessed. I do, 
however, profess to have some just sense of what 
is due from the citizen to the Government; and I 
trust I shall at all times be ready to make every 
necessary and proper sacrifice for the maintenance 
of the true interests and honor of my country. 
And I am not willing to submit to these charges of 
treason without at least making an effort to defend 
myself; and this becomes the more necessary at 
this time, from the new and extraordinary repre- 
sentations which have been made by the Presi- 
dent in his last annual message, as to the causes 
and objects of this war. This message, | presume, 
has gone to the fireside of every family in my dis- 
trict, and the statements it contains are enforced by 
all the power which the high‘and commanding 
position of the President of this republic is calcu- 
lated to give to his opinions. 

It is true, that I have never felt called upon to 
support this war; I voted against the first propo- 
sition that was introduced here for supplies for its 
prosecution; and with all the reflection [ have been 
able to give, | have not yet satisfied myself that I 
erred in giving that vote. I believed then, as | now 
believe, that the war was both unjust and unneces 
sary, and forced upon us by the unauthorized and 
unconstitutional act of the President; and that it 
was due to the honor of the country and to the 
general interests of mankind, that we recede 
from the position we had been made to occupy. 
And however little favor these opinions may meet 


, with on this floor, | am constrained to believe they 


are the opinions entertained by a very large por- 
tion of the people of this country. I think we 
have had an unmistakeable expression of popular 
condemnation of this war, It is to these war 
measures of this Administration, more than to any 
other feature in its ruinous policy, that the public 


‘mind has been directed; and by them, more than 


all else, has been effected that most extraordinary 
political revolution, which the country has under- 
gone within the last few months. And even upon 
this floor, sir, notwithstanding all that may have 
been said in its favor, | doubt much if it has 
many very sincere friends. On the Whig side of 
the House, I do not understand there is any differ- 
ence of opinion as to the character of this war. 
Divest the subject of the difficulty which exists 
in the minds of certain gentlemen of the power of 
the Government to recdee from this conflict with 
Mexico without a sacrifice of its honor—leave the 
question open so that this House might consider 
and determine upon the causes and objects of the 
war, and I believe I hazard nothing in saying that 
the Whigs would be unanimous in opposition to 
it. The difference of opinion among them is not 
in fact whether the war shall, or shall not, be 


| prosecuted; but it is a difference of opinion as to 


the best means of getting out of the difficulty into 
which we have been plunged by the President. 
I, of course, cannot be presumed to express con- 
fidently an opinion as to what are the private views 
entertained of this war by gentlemen over the 
way, not being in their counsels. If they are 
really in favor of it, or believe that the people have 


_adopted this war of the President’s, they have 


certainly a yery odd way of showing it. 

I have been informed, Mr. Chairman, that there 
have been great misgivings among your friends, 
when they have contemplated their relation to this 
question. I wonder, sir, if you have never heard 
it whispered in your party councils, so often con- 
vened in this Capitol, that you must get out of this 
war, or the hopes of the Democratic party would 
be blasted. I have heard as much; and upon this 
ground alone can be explained the extraordinary | 
course which your party have pursued upon this | 
floor in regard to this war ou have acted as | 
though you believed the people were not with | 
you upon it : Staak 

You resolved, on the motion of the gentleman 
from Missouri, [Mr. Sims,] a few weeks since, 
that the people of this country were too patriotic— | 
yes, too patriotic—to refuse any necessary tax for | 
the support of a just war. But why is it, 1 in- | 

uire of gentlemen present—why is it, after having | 
us unanimously resolved that the people have |: 
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penne enough to support a just war, that you 
lave not made your appeal to that patriotism? I 
understand that, at the last session of Congress, 
you so remoéelled the revenue system, that no 
more money was to be received into the treasury 
than was necessary to meet the current expenses 
of the Government in time of peace. Nothing, 
then, in the way of revenue, under the present 
system, is to be expected for paying off that enor- 
mous national debt with which you are now bur- 
dening the people of this country. Why not pay 
as you go in this business, and appeal directly to 
the people, in the form of taxation, for the means 
for carrying on this war? Why beg through all 
the money markets of the Union for these means ? 
Why encounter a loss of millions, by way of dis- 
count on your loans? And, above all, why is it 
that your party, who, for the last ten years, have 
boasted of their purpose to establish for us an exclu- 
sively metallic currency, are now about to fasten 
upon us one of the vilest systems of paper circu- 
lation that ever cursed this or any other country— 
an issue of twenty-eight millions of treasury notes, 
based upon nothing for their payment but the bro- 
ken-down credit of the Government? This you 
are now about to bring upon the country, with its 
long train of evils—inflated prices, wild and reck- 
less speculation, ultimate ruin to the laboring 
classes, and advantage only to the unprineipled 
and swindling speculator, 

Why is it, | again inquire, you do not at once 
resort toa tax upon the people, and escape the 
consequences of your present legislations The 
answer is, you dare not. You know this war has 
no popularity with the people, and you are afraid 
to ask for the means for carrying it on. 

The gentleman on my right, the gentleman from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Jounson,] is opposed to a duty 
on teaand coffee. He objects to a tax on people's 
stomachs. He is willing to strew the plains of 
Mexico with the mouldering and shattered skele- 
tons of our brave men, but feels too deeply for the 
dear people to impose what he calls a tax upon 
their stomachs. How much better is a man’s 
stomach than a man! 

Another Democratic gentleman, equally patri- 
orice, the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Wiex,] 
has equally strong objections to a direct tax on 
luxuries; and thus, by this most happy difference 
of opinion, the danger ofa tax in any form is avoid- 
ed. Whatever may be the real opinions of the 
friends of the Administration of this war, how- 
ever much they may be opposed to it, and what- 
ever fears they may have of its consequences, they 
are compelled by political considerations to press 
iton. It has been commenced by them, and they 
must give the war popularity, or the war will give 
them (in the language of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana yesterday ) tribulation. [Laughter.] Butenough 
upon this point. 

I proposed in the outset to inquire (and that was 
my principal object in rising) into the statements 
of fact which the President has made, and which 
he has urged to the country as a justification for 
bringing this war upon us. 

His first ground of justification is, that the war 
was necessary as a means for enforcing an indem- 
nity for claims due by Mexico to our citizens. 
And first as to these claims: There are many of 
them no doubt valid, and which Mexico is honor- 
ably bound to pay; while there are others (accord- 
ing to the opinion of those who are best informed 
upon this subject) which she ought not to pay. 
Many of these losses, for which indemnity is now 
asked, have resulted from the attempts Sit vieg citi- 
zens to violate the revenue laws of Mexico. But 
whatever may be the amount justly due, there is 
no doubt it would have been long since honorably 
adjusted, but for the continual outrages which the 
citizens of this country, with the acquiescence of 
the Government, have committed upon that de- 
fenceless people. And had we paid Mexico, as 
we once proposed to do, for that of which we have 
since robbed her, it would have been more than 
sufficient to have liquidated every demand of our 
citizens against her. More than fifteen years ago, 


_we offered to purchase Texas from Mexico, and 


five millions of dollars were offered her for this 
province. She refused to cede ittous. We re- 
newed the offer; and so pertinaciously and offen- 
sively was this subject pressed upon her by our 
Minister near that Government, that Mexico de- 
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manded his recall. Finding all our efforts for an 
honorable acquisition of this territory useless, the 
plan was at onte set on foot in the southern section 
of this Union to wrest it from Mexico by force. 
Llow far the adjustment of this question of claims 


| to make out this title, 


has been embarrassed by this robbery of territory | 


which we ourselves valued at five millions of dol- 


de« ide. 


lars, | leave to the good sense of this ok to | 


I am not one of those who deem it a duty 
to keep out of view the moral aspect of this ques- 
tion. We are the last people in the world that can 
afford to be dishonest. This republic must rest 
upon the virtue and intelligence of the people, or it 
will fall; and [ hold him.-to be no true friend of the 
country who will advocate iniquity, either in the 
home administration of our affairs, or in our inter- 
course With other nations, But is it true, that an 
indemnity for claims due our citizens entered at all 
into the motives of the President in bringing this 
war upon the country ? 

Is it true that the man who vetoed the French 
spoliation bill, turning a deaf ear to the claims 
of our citizens, who for more than forty years 
have hung around these doors, asking for that 
which we, by our treaty with France, solemnly 
agreed to pay; the man who set at naught the 
decision of the people in regard to these claims, 
afd trampled the national faith ander his feet; 
the man, too, who, during his whole political 
career on this floor, distinguished himself by his 
uniform and uncompromising opposition to private 
clains,—has this same man all at once plunged 
this Government into a war with Mexico, ata sac- 
rifice of untold millions of our treasure, and thou- 
sands of the lives of our people, in his zeal to pro- 
mote the private interest of our citizens? I defy 
the simplest of mankind to be deceived by this 
statement. This whole story is an afterthought, 
got up in order to give popularity to this war, by 
awakening the national prejudices against Mexico. 
Ifow was it, sir, during the last Presidential can- 
vass? ‘These claims, such as they are, then existed 
in all their force; and who among the friends of 
this Administration at that time talked of war as a 
means of enforcing their payment?) Who among 
all of your stump orators, from the St. Johns to 
the Sabine, told us that within a year we were to 
make a bloody onslaught upon Mexico to enforce 
these claims? Not one. But, on the contrary, 
when we predicted that war would be the result of 
the annexation of Texas, you laughed us in our 
faces, and declared there would be no war. 

But time will not permit me to dwell longer upon 
this part of the subject. The facts to which [ have 
adverted, however, are sufficient to show that war 
with Mexico, for the purpose of enforcing an in- 
demnity for claims due our citizens, was among 
the last ideas that occupied the mind of the Presi- 
dent prior to the actual commencement of hostili- 
ties, 

The next fact to which the President refers, in 
justification of this wary is, that the territory upon 


which hostilities were commenced, was within the 
’ 


imits of the United States. To this point I ask 
lhe special attention of the committee, for upon it 
turns the decision of this whole question. For no 
intelligent man will deny that the cause of this 
war was the marching of our army to the Rio 
Grande. The annexation of Texas I have ever 
considered a flagrant outrage, as well upon the 
Constitution of the country as of the rights of 
Mexico. But TI waive this,and concede that it was 
the duty of the President (as I believe it was) to 
repel the invasion of any portion of the territory 
which we had acquired by this act of annexation. 
Was this territory a part of the Republic of Texas? 
lL answer, no. And to prove this, I shall content 
myself with the examination of one or two facts 
upon which the President relies in his last annual 
message for upholding our title to this territory. 
The first statement of the President, in order to 
make-out our title, is, “‘ that Texas constituted a 
* part of the ancient province of Louisiana, ceded 
* to the United States in 1803; and that Mr. Pink- 
‘ney and Mr. Monroe, (during the negotiation of 
‘ that treaty,] in a note to the Spanish Minister, 
‘declared that the limits of Louisiana were the 


‘ Perdido on the east, and the Bravo on the west.” | 


What use the President proposes to make of this, 
or what part it is designed to perform in his argu- 
ment, I confess I am not able to comprehend. And 
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| Capitol, in order to prostrate Mr. Websier for the 
| very distinguished services he rendered the coun- 


\ 
_ tended for,a few years ago, at the other end of the |! 
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that he has gone back of our treaty with Spain, | 
and our subsequent treaty with Mexico, in order 
here was a doctrine con- 


try in concluding the treaty of Washington, “ that 
‘the Government had no power to make a treaty | 


_* of limits upon the principles of compromise and. | 


_ of compromise; for if there be anything vy which | 
/ his Administration will be remembered, it will be |! 


1 ree, made during the negotiation of that treaty? 


‘ concession, of grants on one side for equivalents 
‘on the other.’’? Our President was then, I believe, 
a convert to this doctrine; but never was the doc- 
trine carried so far as to abrogate a treaty which 
had been ratified by the Government. And, sir, 
the President cannot, with much propriety, at this 
time object to a treaty concluded upon principles | 


the distinguished compromises he made in con- | 
cluding the Oregon treaty. | once more inquire of | 
his friends here, Why the President has gone back | 
to the Louisiana treaty? Why he has referred to 
to the declarations of Messrs. Pinkney and Mon- 


He who has complained so much of the bad faith 
of Mexico, does he mean to disregard the faith of 
his own Government, twice plighted by treaty, and | 
by which we have acknowledged the title to this | 
territory to be in Mexico? I might leave the Pres- | 
ident’s friends to answer these inquiries, but I an- 
swer for them. ‘The President does not intend to 
avow a disregard of these treaties, but he has em- 
ployed this poor artifice to betray the public judg- 
ment into a false view of the real character of this | 
war. Thus much for our title to this territory by || 
virtue of the Louisiana treaty. 

Now, sir, theré is one other ground of title put 
forth by the President in his last message, to which 
I ask the attention of the committee. However, | 
before I proceed to this, let me say, that men of 
all shades of opinion upon this question of terri- 
tory, agree, that the western boundary of Texas, 
as one of the States of the Mexican confederacy, | 
was the river Nueces. And the question now is, 
by what means Texas has extended her title two |, 
hundred miles beyond this river to the left bank | 
of the Rio Grande. 

Upon this point the President in his message | 
says, ‘‘ that ‘Texas extended her civil and political 
jurisdiction over this country up to that boundary.” 
Sir, what was this civil and political jurisdiction of | 
which the President speaks? The country have a 
deep interest in knowing; and this Administration 
has never made itself intelligible upon this point. 
And I charge here, fearless of successful con- | 
tradiction, that the whole argument of the Presi- | 
dent and his friends upon this subject of jurisdic- 
tion, has been false and deceptive throughout, || 
The whole country between these two rivers has 
been grouped together and treated asa whole. We 
have Ricard much of the country beyond the Nueces 
and between these two rivers. We have heard of 
this country being represented in the Texan Con- 
cress and the Texan Convention, of the establish- 
ment of custom-houses and land offices, of the lay- | 
ing out of post-roads, the organization of courts, 
&c. Now, sir, all these representations, from which | 
the people are left to infer that the complete sover- | 
eignty over this whole country between these two |! 

| 
} 
} 


rivers was vested in the republic of Texas, is up- | 
held by the simple fact that she had possession of, 
and exercised jurisdiction over, a small corner of | 
the department of Tamaulipas, the town of Cor- || 
pus Christi three miles beyond the Nueces, and a | 
small portion of the adjacent country. This is || 
the jurisdiction beyond the Nueces, and this is the 
so much talked of by the President and his friends. 
And if this be not so, let any gentleman who hears | 
me contradict it, for I desire to be right in these || 
matters. I aver, and aver it here, that opportuni- |) 
ty may be given to contradict it if it be not true, || 
that this whole story about the jurisdiction of | 
Texas over this territory rests upon no other foua- H 
dation than this. : t] 
Again and again have we called on the friends || 
of the President to state where, how, and when | 
jurisdiction over this country was exercised, but I 
they have maintained a studied silence on the sub- | 
ject. The beauty and force of their argument con- | 
points. To this, || 


} 
j 
| 


sisted in keeping dark on these 
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|} great indiscretion, as it appeared to me at thet 


| he informed us that this whole territory had 
|| divided into twé great counties, San 


| these two rivers. 
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man from Tennessee, [Mr. Stanron,} with very 


ime, 
er in 
First, 
ad been 
v atricio and 
Bexar. He further informed us that Texas, in 
December, 1836, organized inferior courts in these 
counties, and at the same time established a land 


id attempt to inform the House of the mann 
which this jurisdiction had been exercised, 


| office and land district there. But where was the 


land office? The answer is, at Corpus Christ): 


| He also stated that in June, 1837, Texas estal)lis),. 


ed a collection district extending to the mouth of 
the RioGrande.. But where was the custom-hoyse: 
At Corpus Christi. So the gentleman’s argumen; 
proves, what every intelligent man who has ex. 
amined this subject well knew before, that the on| 

jurisdiction actually exercised over this country 
was exercised at Corpus Christi; and that al] the 
other acts of Texas by which she claims title to 
this territory are acts upon paper, and give her a3 
much right, and no more, as Pennsylvania would 
acquire to territory in Maryland, by resolving jy 
her Legislature that such territory belonged to her. 
But this is-notall. The country between these 
two rivers, as we know, has a great natural diyis. 
ion—a desert which separates the waters of the 
Nueces from those of the Rio Grande, and that the 
only inhabitable country lies along the banks of 
I choose separately to consider 
the question, how it is we have pushed our claim 
across this desert to the territory lying upon the 
Rio Grande. What pretence of title can Texas 
set up to this section of country? What jurisdic. 
tion has she ever exercised here? Has she ever 
organized a court, erected a custom-house, a land 


office, established a post road, or maintained mili- , 


tary possession of one foot of this territory? Can 
any gentleman point me to a single fact which can 


|| be tortured into an act of sovereignty, and upon 


which we can base a claim to this territory? No; 
it cannot be done. The gentleman from Texas, 
[Mr. Pitissury,] a few days ago, was interroga- 
ted upon this subject, and in a short speech made 
what I considered a lame and impotent effort to 
give color to our claims; but lame and impotent as 
it was, no doubt the very best that could be made. 
He informed us that Mexico had no soldiers east 


, of the Rio Grande,”except at the small town of 
' Loredo; that nowhere east of that river was there 


any Mexican force permanently maintained ade- 
quate to keep possession. It is, then, because 


| Mexico has not maintained an armed force among 
| her peaceable inhabitants on the Rio Grande ade- 


uate to repel invasion, that we become entitled to 
their territory! The gentleman refers us to no 


acts of Texas by which her title is to be made out, 


and for the very sufficient reason that none exist 
to which he can refer. : oe 
Sir, our first impression with regard to this claim 


_ of Texas to the territory upon the left bank of the 


Rio Grande was correct. At the time the Tyler 


treaty was pending in the Senate, Mr. Benton in- 


troduced in that body this resolution: 
“ Resolved, That the incorporation of the left hank of the 


|! Rio del Norte into the American Union, by virtue of a treaty 


with Texas, comprehending, as the said incorporation would 


| do, a part of the Mexican departments of New Mezico, Chi- 
| huahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, would be aN ACT OF DI- 


RECT AGGRESSION ON Mexico; for all the consequences 


| of which the United States would stand responsible.” 


Now, if the incorporation of this territory by 
treaty into the American Union be an act of direct 
ession on Mexico, I beg to be informed why 

it is the marching of our army there, and driving 
out her inhabitants, was not an act of direct hos- 


|| tilities on Mexico? Yet this same gentleman, with 
jurisdiction over the country between the two rivers, 


that moral and political inconsistency which has 
marked his course, on the war bill of the last ses- 
sion, avowed that the attempt to repel the invasion 
of this territory by Mexico was the “ shedding of 
American blood upon American soil.” ; 
In this resolution the whole country at that time 
concurred; and I know there was then but one 
opinion in this House upon that subject, and that 
opinion we expressed in the annexation resolu- 
tions, in which we refused to recognise the bound- 
ary by which Texas had extended her limits to the 
Rio Grant. But in this, as in all other matters 
that relate to the annexation of Texas, the private 
views of the President prevailed over the opinions 
of the people. No sooner were the annexation 


I call upon his friends here to explain how it is, | I believe there is but one exception. The gentle- || resolutions adopted, than we find an agent of the 
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president in Texas, giving assurances, in disregard || 
of the law of Congress, that if the overture of an- 
nexation was accepted by them, this Government 
would guarantee their claim of territory to the Rio | 
Grande. This agent, Mr. Donelson, in his de- 
gpatch to the Secretary of War, dated July 11, 
1345, says: “*l have encouraged no aggressive 
‘+ movement to take forcible possession of the Rio | 
‘Grande. I have nevertheless omitted no oppor- 
‘unity of satisfying all parties here that the United 
‘ States would in good faith maintain the claim, and 
‘that I had every reason to believe they would do 
‘so successfully.”’ This is the bargain we are 
now enforcing at a sacrifice of so much of the blood 
and treasure of the country. | 
And this Mr. Donelson in this despatch furnishes | 
to the Secretary the grounds upon which we must 
base our titleto this territory. Hesays ‘‘thegrounds || 








upon which this claim appears to him defensible are, |, 
frst, the revolutionary right of Texas to enforce 
such a political organization as they may deem | 
necessary to their happiness; second, the acknowl- 
edzement of Santa Ana, by whose concessions in 
1836 his army was allowed to return to Mexico, 
and carry with them valuable arms and munitions, 
by which Texas was prevented from following up 
the advantages of victory, among which was the | 
opportunity of establishing herself on the Rio 
Grande; third, the capacity of Texas, if not now, at | 
least in a. short period, to establish by force her claim | 
to this boundary; fourth, the United States, after 
annexation, in addition to the foregoing grounds, 
will have the older one founded on the Louisiana | 
claim; but fifth, aad lastly, to which all these con- 
siderations are but subsidiary, the necessity which | 
exists for the establishment of the Rio Grande as | 
the boundary between the two nations.”’ 

Here, then, are the grounds of our title, as fur- | 
nished by the President’s own agent, after care- | 
fully consulting With the most distinguished men | 
in Texas. They are in fact the grounds of title | 


————————————————————— 


which Texas herself has furnished to the world: 

and what are they? Let me repeat them: Ist. The 

revolutionary right of Texas, which has no appli- 

cation to this case. 2d. The agreement of Santa | 
Ana, (not a treaty, as the President contended in | 

his message,) by which he was permitted to return | 

to Mexico, thereby depriving Texas of the oppor- 
unity of establishing herself on the Rio Grande. | 

3d. The capacity of Texas, if not then, in a short | 
time, to establish her claim to this bowndary by force. | 

4th. Our title by the Louisiana treaty. And lastly, | 

and to which all these other grounds of title are but | 

subsidiary, the necessity which subsists for making | 

the Rio Grande the boundary between the two 
countries. Here is all that can be said of our claim. | 

This claim, Mr. Donelson was qualified to pre- | 

sent in all its force. He made up his opinions , 

upon the best authorities; and here is the summing | 
up of his investigation; and the grounds, as he 


our claim to this territory, amount to this and no 
more: that we deem the territory necessary to us, 
and have power to wrest it from Mexico, Sir, the 
highwayman could make out an equally valid claim 
to the traveller’s purse. Sure I am, that there is 
not to be found in the history of modefn civilized 
Nations an instance of grosser outrage than the 
seizure of this Mexican territory upon the grounds 
set forth by this agent of the President. 

And now, sir, how stands the case? Is it true, 
as the President has asserted, that the left bank of | 
the Rio Grande was a part of Texas, which the | 
Constitution made it his duty to defend? Is it true, | 
as he stated at the commencement of hostilities, || 
that ** American blood had been spilt upon Ameri- || 
can soil??? And is it true, as you stated in your || 
preamble to the war bill, “ that whereas, by the || 
act of Mexico, war exists between that republic and | 
the United States”? I cannot hope for a candid | 
answer to these inquiries from the majority upon 
this floor. You have placed yourself in a position 
where you cannot answer them. But I am not 
mistaken in the response that will be given to them 
by the moral and intelligent portion of the people 
of this country. They will soon speak to you their | 


| 


j 
} 


} 
| 
' 
i 
| 





this war, in a language that you will not be likely Hl 
to misunderstand. 
_ T have voted against this war from a belief that | 
it was commenced by the President, and not the 1 
people, in pursuance of that corrupt contract to | 
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_ has as yet pointed it out. 


has given them to us, upon which we are to rest 
| 
i} 


views of this subject, and their condemnation of | day were among the most distinguished men in | 
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which I have referred, made between him and the 
people of Texas. I voted against it, because I was 


| not willing to sanction the outrage upon the Con- 


stitution, committed by the President in commen- 
cing this war. I voted against it, because I be- 
lieved it to be a war of conquest and aggression, 
having for its ulterior object the extension and per- 
petuation of human slavery. I have voted against 


| supplies for its prosecution, because I believed the | 
| best means for securing a speedy peace between 
| the two Governments, and of maintaining the true | 


interests and honor of the country, would be to 
withdraw our army within the limits of the United 


Now, sir, to what advantages can the friends of 


| the war point me that will be likely to result from 
| its further posecution ? 


What are we to gain by | 


‘this waste of tréasure and havoc of human life, |) 


that any true friend of the country can rejoice at? 
If there be anything, no gentleman upon this floor 
I believe the opinion is 
fast gaining ground here, that this is to be a war 
without results; or, if any, they will be unmiti- | 
gated disaSter to the country. No one anticipates 
any other possible result than the further conquest 
of Mexican territory; and, sir, when this is effect- 
ed, you will have a question presented that will 
shake this Government to its foundations." The 
question whether slavery shall be extended over | 
the conquered territory, will at once come up for 
consideration. Southern gentlemen have already 
said upon this floor, that the South will never con- 
sent that any portion of this conquered country 
shall come into this Union as free territory. 1 
know that there is an equally firm determination 
on the part of the North that it shall not come in 
as slave territory. And I warn gentlemen of the 
South not to deceive themselves upon this subject, 
by relying upon the past action of the North on 
this great question. There will be no more con- | 
cessions upon the part of the North. The people 
have taken this subject into their own hands; and 
never, since the organization of the Gofernment, 
was there a deeper interest awakened in regard to 
it than at this time. And, sir, after the present 
session, you will have from our section of the | 
Union no more corrupt politicians upon this floor, 
who will be found truckling to this gigantic slave 

ower. The gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Sena) when he said the other day that there was 
a rapidly-growing feeling at the North against sla- 
very, was entirely right. The time was, when 
northern politicians were upon this floor aiding 
you even ingagging their own constituents; but that 
time has gone by forever. If you count upon aid 
from this class of men, you count without your | 
host. I will not say that your old allies, for politi- 
cal purposes, may not again combine with you to 
promote this slave interest; if they do, and that | 
purpose is known at home, very few of them will 
ever be able to find their way into this Hall. You 
will have men hereafter from the free States upon 
this floor whose faces will be set as a flint against 
the further expansion of slavery, or the further 
increase of the slave power of this Union. 

I know this is a very exciting question, and one 
which appeals upon both sides to the strongest 
feelings of our nature; and in giving a candid ex- 
pression of my views, | may endanger the social | 
relations which exist between me and certain gen- 
tlemen whose opinions upon this subject are the | 
very extremes of my own. But we have arrived 
at a crisis in the history of this institution of sla- | 


| very, and it is due to ourselves and our common | 


eountry that there be no concealment of our views | 
with regard to it. Let the feelings of the different 
sections of this country be made known, so that 
in the future action of this Government concerning 
slavery, we may know what are to be the conse- | 
uences. In presenting my own views I shall en- 
eavor to present the views of the section of coun- 
try I represent. I need not say | hold slavery to be | 
wrong in itself, and a flagrant outrage upon the | 
rights of humanity. And, sir, if our human na- 


' ture can be taught upon this subject, then have I | 


been taught these opinions by those who in their | 


the slaveholding section of this Union. 
the statement contained in our Declaration of Inde- 


y its author: 
‘evident that all men are created equal; and ‘that 
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‘they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
‘inalienable rights; and that, among these, are 
‘ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.”’ These 
Were sentiments of universal acceptance at the for- 
mation of the Government. But they are now not 
only denied in practice, but even their principles 
are gravely controverted. 

I content myself with this brief exposition of my 
views of slavery, and now ask, for a very short 
time, the attention of the committee to its condi- 
tion at the formation of the Government; the esti- 
mation in which it was held by all parties in 
that day; its extension, and the means by which 


iL that extension has been effected. 


I have been led to believe from the history of 
those times, that at the organization of the Gov- 
ernment, slavery in this Union was upon the de- 
cline. It had been abolished in many of the 
northern States; and in other of those States, where 
it still existed, efforts were then being made for its 
speedy abolition. The spirit of that day was 
against it. It was rebuked by those principles 
which brought the Government into being; and 
the distinguished men in all sections of our coun- 
try looked forward to a day, not distant, when it 
would be abolished throughout the Union. Cer- 
tain it is, that no one at that time contemplated that 
this institution would enlarge itself, and that this 
republican Government, based upon the doctrine 
of the equal rights of men, would be balanced be- 
tween free and slave institutions. And, sir, I 
aver that the extension of slavery in this country 
has been in violation of the intentions and expect- 


‘ ations of those who framed the Government. 


The ordinance for the government of the North- 
western Territory was enacted by the Continental 
Congress the same year that the Constitution was 
adopted, and that portion of the ordinance which 
forever prohibited: slavery from that territory re- 
ceived the unanimous support of the members 
representing the slaveholding States in that Con- 
gress. This constituted all the territory then be- 
longing to the United States. 1 do not understand 
that the purchase of Louisiana, or any other terri- 
tory, was, at that time, anticipated by any one. 
Here, then, was presented the question, whether 
any new States thereafter to be brought into the 
Union should have power to hold slaves? And it 
is most extraordinary, if there was a public senti- 
ment in any portion of the country favorable to 
the extension of slavery, that it did not manifest 
itself on this occasion. The restriction of slavery 
to its then existing limits seemed to have been 
conceded as a matter of course, and as one of the 
necessary results of carrying out the principles 
upon which the Government was founded. _ 

But this is not the only evidence of what was 
the public sentiment of that day in relation to sla- 
very. I might refer the committee to the declara- 
tions of a long list of distinguished southern gen- 


| tlemen, to show what the opinions of the South 


were at that time upon tifis subject. I might refer 
to the opinions of Washington, Jefferson, Mar- 
shall, Wythe, Pendleton, Mason, and many others; 
all of whom expressed opinions of slavery, which, 
when now uttered, are regarded by the descend- 
ants of those great men as the. ravings of fanati- 
cism. 
The year before the adoption of the Constitution, 
a Doctor Price, of England, published a pamphlet 
against slavery, which was circulated in Virginia 
and other States. It was what would be now call- 
ed an abolition tract—such as are sometimes put 
‘forth in New England and other free States, and 
when they get south of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
are burnt upon the public squares by the common 
hangman. 1 will read a letter from Mr. Jefferson 
to Doctor Price concerning this pamphlet, for the 
purpose of showing what were then his opinions 
_ upon slavery. 


‘| Here Mr. T. read from the Ist volume of Jef- 


ferson’s Works, page 268, as follows: 


“ Your favor of July 24 came duly to-hand. The concern 
you therein express as to the effect of your pamphiet ia 
America, induces me to trouble you with some observations 
on that subject. 

« From my acquaintance with that country, I think I am 
able to judge with some degree of certainty of the manner 


I adopt || in which it will have been received. South of the Chesa- 
| peake, it will find but few readers concurring with it in sen- 
ndence, in the sense in which it was understood |, head of the Chesapeake, the bul of the people will approve 
by “I hold these truths to be self- | of it in theory, ated it will find a respectable minonty ready 


' timent on the subject of slav From the mouth to the 


to adopt it in practice; a minority which, for weight 
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worth of charncter, preponderates against the greater num- 
ber who have not the courage to divest their families of a 
property, which, however, keeps their consciences unquiet. 
North of the Chesapeake, you may find here and there an 
opponent to your doctrine, as you may find here and thefe 
a robber and murderer, but in no greater number. In that 
part of America there being but few slaves, they can easily 
disencumber themselves of them; and emancipation is put 
in such a train that in a few years there will be no slaves 
wortiward of Maryland. In Mar@land, I do not find such a 
disposition to begin the redress of this enormity as in Vir- 
gina. This is the next State to which we may turn our 
eyes, for the interesting spectacle of justice in conflict with 
avarice and Oppression, a conflict where the sacred side ts 
daily gainiug recruits from the influx into office of young 
men grown and growing up. These have sucked in the 
principles of liberty, as it were, with their mothers’ milk, 
aod itis to them I look with anxiety to turn the fate of this 
question, Be not therefore discouraged. What you have 
written will doa great deal of good.”’ 

These are the opinions of Jefferson, at the time 
the Constitution was adopted. And it is evident 
he beheved that there were causes then operating 
that would abolish slavery throughout the Union. 
He says that ** justice was in conflict with ava- 
‘rice and oppression, and in this conflict the sacred 
‘side was daily gaining recruits.’’ But the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, [Mr. Sims,} told us a 
day or two ago, that slavery was a divine institu- 
tion, and that all Abolition movements had their 
origin in infidelity. Now, inasmuchas Mr. Jef- 
ferson was in France at the time of writting this 
letter, the may that these 
wicked impressions of slavery were given to his 
mud by French infidels: [Mr. Sims. 
nothing but French infidelity.] I will then give 
the gentleman the opinions of another distin- 
guished southern man of that day, who, it can- 
not be presumed, was under such influence. 1 
refer him to the opinions of Colonel Mason, con- 
tained in a speech made in the Virginia Conven- 
uuon upon that clause in the Consutution of the 
United States which prohibits the African slave 
trade. It shows what were his views of the di- 
vine character of this institution. This speech 
mav be found in the fourth volume of Elliot’s De- 
Mr. Mason said: ** The poor despise labor 
‘when performed by slaves. ‘They prevent the 
‘emigrauon of whites, who really enrich and 
‘strengthen a country. ‘They produce the most 
‘pernicious effect on manners. Every master of 
‘slaves is born a petty tyrant. They bring the 
‘judgment of Heaven on a country. As nations 
‘cannot be rewarded or punished in the next 
‘ world, they must be punished in this.’’ I might 
multiply quotations, and show that these views of 
Mr. Mason were the views entertained by all the 
leading men of the South at that ume. And can 
it be supposed that they desired the extension of 
slavery, and the accumulation of those horrors 
alluded to by Mr. Mason in this speech? I will 


rentleman presume 


bat 8. 


Yes, sir, | 


not do such gross injustice to their memory, as to | 


suppose it. Let those who are the natural guar- 
dians of their fame upon this floor, do it if they 
hike ° . 

Now, what has been the history of this institu- 
tion from that day to this? It fos been one of 
constant encroachinent upon liberty. Here, in the 
first place only by permission, and its existence 
barely tolerated, it has, by that combination which 
this interest is always capable of making against 
the free States, enlarged and strengthened itself, 
until it has become the directing and governing 
power in this country. 
constantly cried out to us of the free States, ‘‘Hands 
off,’’ it has been, through the agency of the Gen- 
eral Government, that this enlargement of slavery 
has been effected. The interests of the country 


required the purchase of Louisiana, and the pur- | 


It became the territory of this professedly free re- 
public; but no sooner was it ours, than this interest 
seized upon it, and converted its fairest portions 
into slave States. Soit was with Florida, which 
we purchased at an expense of five millions more; 
and this, too, slavery appropriated to herself. But 
not content with these helps, which it has received 
from the General Government, it has gone out of 
the limits of our Union for territory, over which 
to spread this system of oppression. 

This is a brief outline of the views entertained 
on this subject in my section of the country. And 
1 believe that it is the view generally entertained 
in) the free States. And depend upon it, whatever 
territory you may nae from Mexico, by con- 
quest or otherwise, W 


And while gentlemen have | 
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the North, come into this Union as slave territory. 
We have paid the last dollar, and fought the last 
battle, in the cause of oppression, in my opinion, 


During the progress of this argument, frequent || 


allusion has been made to the Missouri compro- 
mise, (so called,) and southern gentlemen have con- 
tended that by this pretended compromise, the 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


North have assented to slavery in all territory | 


south of 36° 30’. I have recently taken pains to 


examine into the history of this much-talked-of | 


compromise, and found it, what I expected to find | 


it, a device got up by the South, and laid hold of by 
northern politicians to justify them at home for 
their subserviency in the cause of slavery. There 
never was such a compromise. There cannot well 
be a greater perversion of language than to call 
these proceedings a compromise. It seems, when 
the bill fortheadmission of Misséuri asa State into 
the Union was before the House, a proviso was 


ingrafted upon the bill, prohibiting slavery in that | 


State, which proviso was in these words: 
“ There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 


in said State, otherwise than in the punishinent of cri:nes; | 


whereof the party shall have been duly convicted.”’ 
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resentatives in Congas requested, to oppose the admissj : 
as a State into the Union, of any territory not comprised 
aforesaid, without making the prohibition of slavery ‘con 
an indispensable condition of admission.” ; = 
We see by these resolutions that New York diq 
not regard herself compromised upon this question 


_of slavery, by the vote on the Missouri bill, J, 


these resolutions she instructs her Senators and re. 


| quests her Representatives in Congress to Vote 


against the admission of any State into the Union 
’ 


_ wherever located, whether north or south of thirty. 
| six-thirty, unless by the constitution of that State 
_ slavery should be forever prohibited. And these 


resolutions, as I have learned, were called forth by 


| the indignation that was felt throughout that whole 


This proviso or amendment was sustained by a | 


very decided majority in the House, and in this 
form the bill went up to the Senate. The Senate 


disagreed to this amendment of the House. A | 


committee of conference was had, and the mana- 
gers on the part of the House recommended that 
this clause in the bill be stricken out, and that the 
following proviso be added to the bill: 

“That in all that territory ceded by France to the United 


States under the name of Louisiana, and which lies north 
of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes north latitude, not 


included within the limits of the State contemplated by this | 


act, slavery andinvoluntary servitade, otherwise than inthe 
punishment of crimes whereof the parties shall have been 


duly convicted, shall be, and is hereby, forever prohibited.’ | 


The question came up in the House upon stri- 
king out that clause in the bill which prohibited 
slavery in Missouri. 
here it is we are to look for a compromise if any 
such exi8ted. I find, sir, upon analyzing this vote, 
that there were thirteen northern men, all told, 
who voted for striking out; four of whom were 
from Massachusetts, two from Connecticut, two 
from Pennsylvania, two from New York, two from 
New Jersey, and one from Rhode Island. Ohio 
was represented upon this floor at that time by 
four members, and | am happy, and proud, too, to 
have it in my power to say that none of them went 
for striking out this prohibitory clause in that bill. 
The free States then had in this House ninety- 


nine members, and the meager minority of thir- || « latitude, slavery shall be forever prohibited,” &c. 


teen, we are told, irrevocably committed the North || 


to the extension of slavery south of 36° 30’. Those 
men, sir, were northern deserters; they disregard- 
ed the well-known will of the North, and I might 
add, the dictates of justice and humanity, in voting 
with the South on that question. And did the 
North by any act of theirs afterwards acquiesce in 
or approve of the vote of these thirteen men? No, 
the facts are notoriously the contrary of this. There 
was a general feeling of indignation towards them 
for this vote throughout the entire North. So in- 
tense was this feeling, as is well known to many 
gentlemen here, that on returning to their homes, 
many of these men were followed by the hisses 
and execrations of their incensed constituents. 
They were regarded as the betrayers of the North, 
and very few of them were able to live down the 
consequences of that vote. Most of them went 


| into obscurity, and have never since been heard of 


| in political life. 


chase was made with fifteen millions of our money. || 


e. Some two or three of them were, 
by peculiar circumstances, again restored to the 
confidence of the people. So far from the North 
acquiescing in this vote, there were the strongest 
demonstrations on her part against it. And as fur- 
ther proof of this, I ask the attention of the com- 
mittee to certain resolutions of the New York 
Legislature, passed the very next year after this 
vote was given. 

These are the resolutions: 

“ Whereas the inhibiting the further extension of slavery 
in these United States is a subject of deep concern among 
the people of this State; and whereas we consider slavery 
an evil much to be deplored, and that every constitutional 
barrier should be interposed to prevent its further extension, 
and that the Constitution of the United States clearly gives 


Congress the right to require of new States not comprised 
within the original boundaries of these United States, the 


| prohibition of slavery as the condition of their admission 


| never, with the consent of |! 


into the Union: Therefore, ; 
“Resolved, That our Senators be instructed, and our Rep- 


This was the test vote, and | 


State at the course taken by her two Representa. 
tives upon that bill. But New York was not alone. 


| the other free States entertained the same views 


All regarded the vote of these thirteen northern 


_men, by which the clause in that bill prohibiting 


slavery was stricken out, and this pretended com. 
promise clause inserted, as an act of treachery to 


| the North. 


There are other unanswerable objections which 
I might urge against the right of the South to jp. 
sist on this vote asa compromise. First, the want 
of power in Congress, by an ordinary act of levis. 
lation, to restrain or limit the action of the people 
upon a question of this character. In the second 
place, the very, compromise which the South here 
sets up, they have themselves disregarded. Texas 
was admitted into this Union by the unanimous 
voice of the South, with a boundary extending 
far north of this compromise line, and with a con: 
stitution which not only authorized slavery, but 
prohibited her legislature from abolishing it. And 
even at the present session we have seen southern 
gentlemen very unanimously voting against a pro- 
vision for excluding slavery from Oregon. | find 
gentlemen’s opinions of this compromise vary ac- 
cording to the circumstances or accurding to the 
objects designed to be promoted. Whenever sla- 
very is to be extended, then it furnishes no obsta- 
cle; but when any measure is before us for limiting 
or restraining slavery, then this compromise is 


| thrust into our faces. 


But suppose there was in the vote upon the Mis- 
souri bill a compromise between the North and 


|, South, how can it be made to apply to territory in 


Mexico? By the very terms of this clause, insisted 
on as a compromise, it only applied to the Louisi- 
ana purchase. Its language is, * all that territor 


| *eeded by France to the United States lying nort 
‘of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes north 


Now, no one will pretend that this Mexican terri- 
tory isa part of the Louisiana purchase, unless, 
like President Polk, they go back of our treaties 
with Spain and Mexico, by which we conceded 
this territory to be no part of that purchase. No 
one, during the progress of this discussion, I be- 
lieve, has advocated this disgraceful doctrine. 
Whatever pretext, then, the South may resort to 
in order to give color to this extension of slavery 
in Mexico, this Missouri compromise will be among 
the last that will be likely to find favor at the North. 
For myself, I acknowledge no compromises in re- 
lation to slavery except the compromises of the 
Constitution, and those we shall abide by so long 
as they are adhered to on the part of the South. 
There is one other matter to which I wish to 
refer before I take my seat. An effort is making 
here to give a new character to this war. Certam 
gentlemen of the northern Democracy tell us the 
war is not to be prosecuted for the extension of 
slavery, but for the yore ya of free territory, to 
counterbalance that which we acquired by the an- 
nexation of Texas. I am much mistaken in the 
people of the free States if they are willing to 
prosecute the war for this object. It is true the 
annexation of Texas has awakened a very deep 
anti-slavery feeling at the North. They regard it 
as a triumph of the slave power. And in truth it 
never had any very sincere friends there, even 
among those who gave it their support. It was 
sustained upon party considerations; and these 
having subsided, the measure is now left to be 
jud of upon its merits; and this ‘‘ sober second 
thought’? of the people is not very favorable to the 
political prospects of those northern politicians 
who aided in bringing this misfortune upon the 
country. Now, it is to be es as a matter 
of course, that gentlemen here will attempt to avoid 
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se conseque 
9 as the recent elections show. To etfect 
this, nothing would more naturally suggest itself 
than to consult this northern feeling against slave- 
ry. But they cannot separate themselves from the 
war; and thus it is that gentlemen are now en- 
deavoring to raise the impression that the war isa 
northern measure; the antagonism of slavery, and 
the means by which the balance of power between 
the free and slave interests of the Union is to be 
restored. This balance of power the people of 
the free States might desire to seqrestored; but I 
donot believe they will consent to a second robbery 
of Mexican territory to accomplish it. But what 
assurance have we that this territory, when ac- 
quired, will be free? This is a question that de- 
gerves to be very carefully considered, for we have 
already sufficiently cursed our race by the extension 
of our territory; and I understand that the public 
opinion of the free States is irrevocably made up, 
that it will consent to the admission of no more 
slave territory into this Union. But can you pre- 
serve this conquered territory free from the pollu- 
tion of slavery? I think we ought to have learn- 
ed enough by this time of the desperate energy and 
lawlessness of slavery to know that it will over- 
leap any barrier that you may interpose to its pro- 
gress, and spread itself over every square mile of 
this territory you may conquer. From the location 
of this country, its climate and productions, it must 
necessarily be settled by a southern population,who 
will carry with them into the country their slaves, 
and then, basing themselves upon that doctrine 
already advocated on this floor, that the Territories 
’ of the Union have a right to govern themselves by 
their own Jaws, and to shape their own internal 
liey according to their own will, slavery will be 
established in due form. What then will be our 
remedy? We may talk, to be sure, of the uncon- 
stitutionality of these proceedings: and what will 
that avail us? It will be like whistling down the 
wind. 
either to submit, as we have done to the unconsti- 
tutional acquisition of Texas, or dissolve our pres- 
ent Government. Now, sir, [ have no disposition 
topress this subject to such a fearful issue. It 
strikes me that the true ground for every man sin- 
crely opposed to the further extension of slavery 
is, to oppose the further acquisition of territory. 
And if we cannot successfully take our stand here, 





then Lam prepared for ulterior measures; and, de- | 


plorable as I believe the consequences will be, I || hardly furnish a sufficient boundary between them. 


much prefer them to the extension of slavery. 

But these gentlemen who are prosecuting this 
war of conquest have not, by their action either 
during this or the last session of Congress, evinced 
any very strong opposition to the extension of 
slavery. At the last Congress, as I have already 
said, by the annexation resolutions, declared to 
be the fundamental law of union, slavery was 
excluded from all territory north of 36° 30’. 
This is the language of the resolutions: ‘ And 
‘such States as may be formed out of that por- 


‘tion of said territory lying south of thirty- | 
‘six degrees and thirty minutes north latitude, | 


‘commonly known as the Missouri compromise 
‘line, shall be admitted into the Union with, or 
‘without slavery, as the people of each State ask- 
‘ing admission may desire; and such State or 
‘States as shall be formed out of said territory 
‘north of said Missouri compromise line, slavery 


‘and involuntary servitude, except for crime, shall | 


‘be prohibited.” Yet, when Texas came to be 
admitted as a State into this Union, with a consti- 
tution extending slavery to all territory north of 
this compromise line, these gentlemen gave it their 
support, in violation of the resolutions which, by 
their terms, were declared to be the fundamental 
law of annexation. How this vote can be recon- 
ciled with opposition to the extension of slavery, 1 
leave for these gentlemen to settle. And, again, at 
this session, these gentlemen are willing to estab- 
lish the western boundary of Texas at the Rio 

rande, where they know she has no more title than 
to the West Indies. No one will pretend that the 
territory on the left bank of the Rio Grande is now 
Stained with the foot-print of a slave. No fetters 
now clank upon that soil. Mexico, however, un- 
enlightened in the theory of civil government, has 
manifested far more regard for the principle of hu- 
man liberty than the people of this country. She 


nees which have already overtaken || 


We shall have the choice of two things— | 


Boun 


ty Lands to the Army—Mr. C mening. 


dominions; and abolished slavery upon that very 
soil where you are now seeking to reéstablish it. 
And yet gentlemen tell us at the same time, they 
are opposed to the extension of slavery. If you are 
willing to extend slavery to the Rio Grande, and 
throughout ali that vast territory claimed by Texas 
lying between this river and the Nueces, I do not 
see why, upon principle, you can object to the ex- 
tension of slavery throughout all Mexico. It is in 


and, in 1829, abolished slavery throughout her | 


vain to take shelter under the plea that the Rio | 


Grande furnishes a natural boundary between 
the two countries. Itis notso. It is no bound- 
ary and never can be a boundary between free 
and slave institutions. And if peace be conelu- 
ded between the two governments to-morrow, 


| fixing on the Rio Grande as the boundary, it 
| will be but an armed peace, and a year would 


'cause of war 


not pass away before slavery would furnish new 
between the two 


| Here is a river, but about three hundred yards 


across, with a valley fifteen miles broad. Imme- 
diately on the right bank of that river, is one of 
the principal cities in this part of Mexico. Now, 
how long will it be before your slaves will escape 
across that river? And will the Mexicans surren- 
der these slaves? No. Their humanity will 
prompt them not todoit. And can you make 


governments. ! 


any treaty by which they will oblige themselves | 


to do this? 


Never; for you cannot procure the | 


| ratification of any such treaty even by your own | 


| Government. 


Never will there be found, Ltrust, 
two-thirds of the United States Senate willing to 
ratify such a treaty. No man representing the 


free States in that body will dare to ratify a treaty | 


that provides for the return of unoffending men 
into bondage. And if these fugitives are not given 
up, will it not produce a border war between the 
inhabitants of the two governments? Why, here 


| among ourselves, a people of the same origin, 


| has gone near to preduce this result. 


governed by the same laws, and bound together 
by a thousand social, civil, and political ties, it 
How cer- 
tainly, then, would this cause produce hostilities 
between a people differing in everything upon 
which our friendly relations depend—in origin, 
manners, customs, religion, and even now already 


| deeply exasperated toward each other ? 


Slave and free institutions can have no intercourse. 


| They cannot exist together in safety; and moun- 


tains as tall as the peaks of Chimborazo, would 


| There is one boundary which we may adopt with 
some probability of a continued peace, and that is 


| the desert to which I have referred. 





f 


the habitable portions of the territory bordering 


It separates | 


| 


|| upon the two rivers, by some hundred miles, and | 


although not an adequate boundary for slavery, | 


it is the only one that promises even the hope of 


| McDowe tt] that this is my opinion. 
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grace? Never would wedoit! No, never! We 


would throw the last ball, split the last bomb, and 
bury ourselves behind the last dike, rather than 
bring this dishonor upon our name. And what 
we would do, Mexico, in her pride of country, and 
from that love of her institutions, inherent in every 
people, and, above all, from that keen sense of 
outrage and insult which we have heaped upon her, 
has already resolved to do. This great nation, I 
doubt not, could subdue Mexico, were all of her 
vast resources combined for this object; but it 
would not be until her fields were whitened, and 
every mountain gorge choked, with the bones of 
our dead. And will this enlightened and Chris- 
tian nation press this war to this dreadful extremi- 
ty? It will not. . You will be arrested in your 
bloody career. The people will soon force you 
to call home your army, and terminate ,this dis- 
graceful war. 

‘These are some of the reasons which have in- 
duced me to oppose this war. My conscience 
approves of the course I have pursued, and [ trust 
for its vindication to that decision which a just and 
generous people will yet make upon this subject. 

[Mr. Tripen’s hour here expired.) 

Mr. McILVALNE obtained the floor, and yield- 
ed at request to 

Mr. McDOWELL, of Virginia, who said he 
wished to make an inquiry of the gentleman who 
had just taken his seat, [Mr. Titpen,)} but could 
find no pause in his argument to propound it, 
The gentleman, in his review of the anti-slavery 


| sentiments of the South, produced numerous quo- 


| States. 


tations from numerous gentlemen of distinction; 
not only of distinction, but of paramount political 
importance in our country: the opinions of Jeffer- 
son, Wythe, Randolph, George Mason, and others 
in Virginia, on the subject of slavery. I wanted 
to ask of that gentleman if he could point to a soli- 
tary fact in the writings, speeches, or political 
transactions of either one of these gentlemen, that 
gives to the General Government any power what- 
soever over the subject of slavery, so as to limit 
it, qualify it, abridge it, or in any manner whatso- 
ever dispose of it? 

Mr. TILDEN replied: I think it is true that no 
southern man ever occupied that ground, with one 
exception. Mr. Madison, if I recollect right, did 
contend that the General Government would have 
power over that question as a war measure; and I 
wish to say to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
I deny that 
this Government has any power over the institu- 
tion of slavery within the limits of the several 
But at the same time I contend it has the 
power to restrain the extension of this institution; 
and that this is a power we are bound to exercise, 


| and confine slavery to its constitutional limits. 


permanent tranquillity to the people of the two || 


governments, 


Now, can any one believe that the objects of || 


territory, or the establishment of the Rio Grande 
as the boundary of Texas—will be secured with- 
out imminent danger to the interests of this coun- 
try. I aver it as my solemn conviction, that if 
either were secured, it would be an event that 
every sincere friend of the country would deplore. 
But if we desire it, can these objects be secured ? 
I do not believe it. 
treaty with you upon these terms. 
ter that involves her national existence. You 
robbed her of one of her provinces—for it can be 
called by no other Name. You, without provo- 
cation, invaded others; and when she attempted to 
repel this unjust invasion, our victorious armies 


butchered her inhabitants upon their hearth- | 


stones; and you now ask a surrender of more than 
one-third of the fairest portion of her dominions. 
If this lbe granted, what hope can she have that 


ou wils not seize upon the remaining portion of || 


er postessions, and blot out her very name from 
among he family of nations? 

Had the combined powers of the universe offer- 
ed to us a series of injuries like those we have in- 
flicted upon Mexico, and then should submit to us 
a proposition\of peace, such as we now propose to 
that people, what would we decide to do? How- 
ever gigantic and terrible the power that might be 
combined against us, would we make this surren- 


| this war—either the conquest of more Mexican || 


i 
| 
| 





BOUNTY LANDS TO THE ARMY. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. D. CUMMINS, 


OF OHIO, 


In tue House or ReEpResENTATIVES, 
January 27, 1847. 





| The Bill to Increase the Pay of the Army being 


Mexico never will conclude a || 
This is a mat- | 


! 





| vate life for the 


under consideration in Committee of the Whole 

on the state of the Union— 

Mr. CUMMINS said: 

Mr. Cuarrnman: The bill now under considera- 
tion is, in my judgment, one of high importance 
to the efficient and vigorous prosecution of the ex- 


| isting war with Mexico. By its provisions, it is 


proposed to grant a just tribute and a merited re- 
ward to the patriotism and courage of those brave 
and gallant men who, at their country’s call, so 
promptly exchanged for a time the pursuits of pri- 

ope and privations of the camp 
and the battle-field, in a foreign land and an inhos- 


| pitable clime. 


I rejoice, sir, that the other public business has 
been so far passed upon that this bill, by a special 
order of the House, is now entitled to our atten- 
tion and consideration, disconnected from, and un- 
encumbered by, any other subject to embarrass its 
progress, or retard its fina] passage. ee 
tude and importance of the objects emb: in 
this bill are sufficient to entitle it to, and, I trust, 


acted consistently with her republican professions, ,| der of territory to purchase our peace and our dis- || to secure for it a careful and considerate examina- 
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either in land or money, amongst one hundred 
thousand soldiers, their widows and heirs, in such 
manner as best to secure to them the benefits and 
blessings of this munificent bounty of their Gov- 
ernment, and at the same time to be least preju- 
dicial to the financial and the general interests of 
the country, presents high considerations to the 
mind of the legislator, and ought, and I trust will, 
receive that attention from the matured judgment 
and practical skill of this House which may be 
necessary so to frame the details of this bill as 
successfully and satisfactorily wo accomplish the 
objects contemplated. 

It will be remembered, that at the last session 
of Congress a proposition was made, by way of 
amendment to the Mexican war bill, to accomplish 
in part, and ina very summary manner, the objects 
of the present bill. ‘That proposition could not, in 
jusuce, meet with the approbation of any one who 
had considered or understood it. Thatamendment, 
sir, was crude and undigested; it was defective, 
both in form and substance, was partial and unjust 
in it provisions, embracing a part only of our 
troops, and excluding others, and contained no pro- 
visions for granting bounty lands. It was hastily 
and inconsiderately offered to the bill of the 13th 
of May, 1846, by which the existence of the war 
with Mexico was recognised, and supplies of men 
and money were granted, and provided for its 
prosecution. At that moment it was supposed that 
General Taylor and his yallant little army were in 
imminent danger of being overpowered by superior 
numbers, and cut to pieces by the Mexicans. Deep 
anxiety was felt for their safety, and every effort 
was made, and prompt measures adopted, to send 
to their relief the speediest possible assistance. The 
bill then under consideration provided for that as 
sistance, and every other proposition offered by way 
of amendment or otherwise which tended to pre- 
veut or delay its speedy passage, and which formed 
no essential part of it, should have been promptly 
rejected. ‘That amendment was ill-timed, and worse 
shaped, It tended to delay the passage of a bill 
which the national honor, the safety of our troops, 
and the highest considerations of patriotism, re- 
quired should be promptly passed. By its pro- 
visions, it created invidious and unjust distinc- 
tions in the pay of the different descriptions of 
troops, paying to one class higher and to another 
lower wages. Its tendency was for evil, and cal- 
culated to produce in the ranks of the army discon- 
tent, insubordination, and perhaps mutiny itself, 

These were my views of this question then; they 
remain unchanged, A sense of duty constrained 
me to vote against that amendment. More mature 
consideration has confirmed me in the belief of the 
correctness of that vote. It was right then, itis right 
yet. I desire not to be misrepresented or misun- 
derstood on this subject. 1 was in favor of increas- 
ing the pay of our troops, and of giving to them 
bounty lands last May, when I gave the vote refer- 
red to. Tam in favor of it now. No man will 





Bounty Lands 


tion. T'o distribute $20,000,000 of public property, 


give to this bill a more willing and hearty support | 


than I will. No man is more desirous to see it 
speedily passed than I am. 

But, sir, 1 was then unwilling to see it passed 
upon in a form so defective that it would disgrace 
your statute book; so imperfect that it would stul- 
ufy the man who voted for it, and so unjust that 


the very recipients of its partial favors would con- | 


demn it. I was unwilling to record my vote in 


favor of a measure fraught with so great injustice 


and unfairness, and which but “ kept the promise | 


to the ear, but broke it to the hope.”’ At the same 
time, I was well aware that my motives would be 
aspersed, and my true position misrepresented: 
that the man of desperate political fortunes, though 
destitute of every qualification which characterizes 
the patriot or the statesman, would make this vote 
the theme of his story and the subject of his hypo- 
critical lamentations. : , 
My anticipations were realized. No sooner had 
intelligence of that vote reached the district which 
T represent, than the political charlatans and the 
moral mountebanks commenced their work of mis- 
representation and deception. The enormities of 
that vote were multiplied and magnified into shapes 


In this I was not deceived. | 


innumerable, and a sin unpardonable. They were | 


sounded from every hill-top, and echoed in every 
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who, sir, engaged in this foul work? You could 
find there the professed Federalist and the pretend- 
ed Republican vying with each other in this work 
of detraction and falsehood—men whose pretended 
patriotism and military prowess are kept but for 
an empty show; men venal and selfish, whose po- 
litical principles are facile and flexible to every 
touch of self-interest and personal aggrandizement. 
The ancient landmarks of political separation seem- 
ed for a time to be blotted out. The hard and the 
soft, the bank man and the anti-bank man, the 


tariff man and the anti-tariff man, the chivalric war- | 


rior and the meek lover of peace, laid aside and 


forgot the causes of their political differences, to | 


unite in this crusade.» On the one hand, to secure 


} . . ° " . | 
a nomination from his hereditary enemies, a pre- || 
tended Democrat could repudiate every doctrine of | 


his creed, and humbly subscribe to every principle 
and dogma ofa party which he has denounced for 
a quarter of a century. On the other hand, a clique 
of Federalists, to defeat a regular nomination, and 
secure a district, could receive into their embrace 
aman who, for many years, has stunk in their 
nostrils, and been loathsome to their sight. That 
many honest men were, for a time, deceived by 
this coalition of jugglers, | have no doubt; but 
events have shown that that deception was of short 
duration. If these worthies are content to repose 
upon the victories and wear the laurels they have 


won in this campaign, I am not disposed to dis- | 


turb their enjoyment. But if defeat and disaster 


has disturbed their repose, I have no sympathy | 


with them nor for them. If experience cannot en- 


_ lighten them, nor adversity improve them, I shall | 


despair of their reformation. Here, Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall leave these worthies to the fruition of 
a guilty conscience, and the enjoyment of the fruits 


of disappointment, and turn your attention to the | 


subject before the committee. 


The bill as reported by the Committee on Mil- || 
itary Affairs is in substance right, except in two || 
particulars; but, in my judgment, it is in some | 
respects defective in its form and details. To || 
supply, and as far as possible to remedy, these || 
defects, have prepared and sent to the Clerk’s || 
desk certain amendments, which, when in order, I | 
propose to offer, and now, during the allotted time, |) 
to consider the same in connexion with the bill as |, 


reported. That bill, sir, as it came from the com- 


mittee, contains two distinct and substantive prop- || 


ositions. 
monthly pay in money of the non-commissioned 


officers, musicians, and privates, of the army of | 
the United States, and of the volunteers and militia || 


in the service of the same, two dollars per month, 


commencing from and after the first day of May || 


last. By the other, under certain restrictions, 


which I shall notice hereafter, it proposes to grant | 


to the same non-commissioned officers, musicians, 
and privates, who may serve the country and get 
an honorable discharge, a bounty of one hundred 
and sixty acres of land; and should the soldier be 
killed, or die in the service, then the bounty in 
land shall be given to his widow and heirs. To 
the first section of the committee’s bill, which pro- 
poses to increase the monetary pay of our troops 
two dollars per month, making it nine instead of 
seven dollars, I propose this amendment: to strike 
out two and insert three dollars, making their pay 


ten instead of seven dollars per month, from and 


after the first day of May last. This section em- 
braces all classes and descriptions of our troops; it 
will pay them an adequate compensation for their 


| services; it will furnish to the soldier the means of 
| procuring for himself many of the necessaries and 
| comforts of life, which his former habits had accus- 


tomed him to enjoy, and which his daily rations 
and present pay do not supply. It will enable 
him, to some extent, to furnieh the means of sub- 
sistence to his family and friends at home, who 
may have been and are dependent upon him for 
their daily bread. The objects of this section are 


eminently just and proper; its provisions are sim- 


ple and direct, an 
tended. 

The second, third, fourth, and fifth sections of 
the bill, as reported by the committee, propose to 
grant to each soldier one hundred and ae acres 
of the public lands, and to prescribe, to a limited 
extent, the rules of descent of the lands granted. 


will secure the purposes in- 


valley—promulgated in the highways and the by- |, The object and intention of this part of the bill 


ways—in the country and in the village. And || are two. 


First, to provide for the soldier when 


to the Army—Mr. Cummins. 


3y the one, it proposes to increase the || 
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| his public services shall have ended and he again 
|| be returned to the pursuits of private life, a com. 
|fortable and independent home of his own; 4, 
identify him with the soil, and class him with the 
freeholders of the country he so well defended: t» 
give him “‘a habitation and a name ;”’ and should 
he fall in battle, or die in the service, then to secure 
the same bounty to his widow and heirs, Typ 
second is, to encourage volunteering and iplist. 
ments to fill the ranks when the service requires jt 
Mr. Chairman, this branch of the subject is not 
| so easily disposgd of. It is by no means free from 
|| difficulties and embarrassments. It is not sufficient 
to accomplish all the good intended, simply to give 
the land. It is necessary to throw around it such 
restrictions and safeguards, to protect the soldier 
and those claiming under him, from the insidious 
approaches, frauds, and peculations of speculators 
and jobbers, as will secure to the beneficiaries the 
possession and enjoyment of this bounty of their 
Government. The success of this grant will depend 
much upon the wisdom and practical skill which 
characterize our legislation. ‘The amount of prop- 
erty to be disposed of is large, and the objects of 
the grant of high import. The members of this 
House act in a fiduciary capacity; for the time 
|| being they are the trustees of the nation in this 
branch of the National Legislature. They represent 
two constituencies—those who give and those who 
receive: the tax-payer and the soldier. ‘That each 
/may know and understand how far his rights and 
interests have been justly dealt with, I propose, 
sir, to submit to his consideration the facts and 
figures which show the amount of property to be 
granted, and from which each can deduce his own 
conclusions. ' 
The increase of pay proposed by the first section 
is $3 per month, or $36 per annum to each man, 
| With an army of thirty thousand men in the field, 
for one year, it will increase the expense in this one 
item $1,080,000. The quantity of land that may 
be absorbed is somewhat indefinite and uncertain, 
depending on the length of time the war continues 
and the number of troops employed. When the 
ten regiments, provided for by a bill which lately 
passed this House, shall be called into service, the 
whole number of troops who will be entitled to 
one hundred and sixty acres of land each, (if this 
| bill passes in its present form,) will be near fifty 
thousand men; to satisfy their warrants will re- 
| quire 12,500 square miles, which is equal to eight 


ii 
i 


| millions of acres of land; at the Government price 
of $1 25 per acre, it will amount to $10,000,000. 
This, sir, is no inconsiderable extent of territory. 
| It is one-third larger than any one of the States of 
| Maryland, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
| setts, or New Jersey; nearly three times as large 
, as Connecticut, and six times as large as Delaware. 
| Should the war continue, how long will it be be- 
fore the number of men will be doubled? One 
hundred thousand men will require, to satisfy their 
| warrants, twenty-five thousand square miles, which 
|, is equal to sixteen millions of acres, or, at Govern- 
|, ment price, $20,000,000: a territory more than 
|| half as large as any one of the large States of 
| the class of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
! Kentucky. Under the provisions of this bill, and 
\| other laws in force, what will be the pay of our 
|, troops per month or year? Take a twelvemonth 
| volunteer. His cash pay will be $10 per month, 
'| his rations $6, his clothing $3 50; making $19 50 
|| per month. Add to this his surgical and medical 
|| attendance and transportation, and put it down at 
|| fifty cents per month, (which I suppose is an under- 
| estimate,) and it makes $20 per month; to this 
|, add one hundred and sixty acres of land, worth at 
‘| Government price $200, and it gives $16 66 per 
|| month for one year: making the monthly pay of 
\| atwelvemonth volunteer amount to $36 66 each 
|| month, and to $440 a year. No Government 
‘| the world pays her soldiers as well as we do, and 
|} no Government has soldiers as worthy of their 
|| pay as we have. I state these facts, Mr. Char- 
|| man, for no other purpose than to illustrate the 
position I have assumed in the management of the 
financial economy of the Government, and the 
degree of liberality that should be extended t 
those who defend is rights and her honor; and 
‘| that the members of this House, and all others 
who choose to examine it, may see its magnitude 
and importance. 
Mr. lena. the next amendment I propose 
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is to the fifth section of the bill. By that section, | 
in prescribing the rules of descent, in case the sol- 
dier be killed or die in the service, it gives the land, | 
frst, to the widow, next to the children, and then 
to the father or mother. I desire to have that sec- 
ion stricken out, and the following one substituted 
in its place: 

«Sec. 5. Strike out all after the enacting clause, and in- 
sort: That the child or children, if there be any, but if there 
pe no child or children, then the father, and if the father be 
dead, then the mother, and if there be no child or children, 
eyher or mother, then the next ot kin of the blood of any 
» n-commissioned Officer, inusician, or private, of the army 
of the United States, or militia, or volunteers, serving in 
aid army, and who are embraced in any of the preceding 
parts of this act, Who may be killed in battle or die in the 
‘vice during the existing war with Mexico, shall be enti- 
id to a Warrant from the United States for one hundred 
and sixty acres of land, and shall be entitled to locate the 
~ane upon any lands of the United States subject to private 
eptry at the time said warrants may be located, in the same 
manner the non-commissioned officer, musician, and pri- 
yate, could have done if living, according to the several pro- | 
visions of this act: Provided, always, That the widow of any 
non-commissioned officer, musician, or private, who may 
bo killed in batthe or die in the service as aforesaid, shall, in 
ail cases, be entitled to have and enjoy a life estate in the 
land aforesaid, for which their respective husbands may have 
served, Which said condition granting a life estate to the wid- 


yy aforesaid shall, in ail cases, be expressed in the patent > 


jsued upon any of the warrants last aforesaid: Provided, 
io, That all warrants issued under the provisions of this 
act shall be located within two years from the date of said 
warrants respectively.”’ 

Many of the soldiers now in the service are 
young men, and have left behind them young 
wives and little children. If they die in the ser- 
viee, the fee of the land goes to their widows. The 
children haye no interest in it, except a contingent 
rivht of inheritance, if their mothers should die in- 


stale. Suppose, sir, the widow marries a second || 


husband; (and where is the young widow who will 
not marry if she gets a good chance? and in many 
instances she will marry whether the chance is | 
cood or bad:) what becomes of the soldier’s chil- 
dren, or What assurance have you that they will 
vecared for? ‘They have no interest in the land | 
nor rights upon it. They will either be subjected 
tthe control and left to the tender mercies of a 
stepfather, or be driven forth upon the world, na- 
ked and hungry, to provide for themselves as best | 
theyean. Again, sir: a second set of children, | 
half-bloods on the mother’s side, but in whose 
veins lows not a drop_of the soldier’s blood, may 
springup. The fee of the land is in the mother; | 
she dies intestate, and the half-bloods inherit from 
her as tenants in common with the soldier’s chil- | 


dren. She may make a will, and give it to a stran- | 


ger, She and her husband may sell and convey | 
t, and invest the proceeds in other lands in the | 
husband’s name, and thus defeat one of the just | 
purposes of this bounty. Iam unwilling, sir, to 
see the children of our soldiers thus placed at the 
merey of a stepfather by any act of mine. I am 
unwilling to see them robbed of an inheritance pur- 
chased by the toil, the sufferings, and the blood, 
of their fathers; reduced to a premature and peril- | 
ous orphanage, and cast penniless upon the world. 
| would give to the widow, in all cases, a life 
estate, which should be expressed in the patent. 
This provides for her during life, which is ali she 
needs. If she be disposed to act the part of a good | 
mother, to remain with and take care of her chil- | 
ren, she can do so as well upon a life estate as if | 
she owned the fee of the land, and at her death the | 
fee will be in the children beyond doubt or contin- 
gency. If she be disposed to act otherwise, she 
‘ainot deprive the children of their estate. fe 

he next proposition which addresses itself to 
ur consideration, is as to the means by which we 
ean best secure to the soldier the reward of his own 
inbor, and protect him from the frauds and imposi- 
tions of others. With this view, sir, I offer the 
following additional section: 

“Sec. 6. And beit further enacted, That the land warrants 
provided for by this act, and issued under the provisions of 
ie same, shall not be assignable, negotiable, or in any man- 
ver transferable; and all assignments, sales, transfers, or | 
“nveyances, of any of said warrants, or of any interest 
ght, property, or estate, in the same, or in or to any land | 
npon which the same may be located, and also all bargains, | 
ontracts, or agreements, for the sale, transfer, or incum- 
‘ance, Of any of said warrants, or any interest in the same, 
or of any land upon which any of said warrants may be loca- 
ean 2 any right, interest, property, or estate, in or to any | 
' and, made or entered into prior to the time said war- | 
ro ae have been located, and patents.issued thereon, — 


d and considered to be, and the same here! 
declared to be, null and void.” ae 


By some, it is contended that no féstriction’ or 
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| limitations should be attached to this grant; by 


‘| others, that the Jand should be made unalienable 


during the life of the soldier and his wife. These 
are the extremes of latitude and limitation. I! differ 
from both. There is a medium course which I have 
| proposed, and which, in my judgment, is prefer- 
able to either. By those opposed to all restrictions, 
it is contended that many of our soldiers reside in 
the old States, in towns and cities, and do not wish 
to settle upon their lands, or become farmers, and 
that it would be unjust to deprive them of the 
| privilege of selling their land immediately, to raise 
the means of present subsistence, or to be used as 
a capital upon which to commence business. The 
force of this reasoning is not denied, and is appli- 
cable to the exceptions to a general rule. By those 
who maintain the doctrine of restriction during the 
life of the soldier and his wife, it is argued that this 
bounty is a donation, and that the donor may im- 


|| pose such conditions upon the gift as he chooses, 


| and that the objects of this bounty would be best 
| secured by imposing the limitations upon the grant. 
This doctrine is also true when applied to particu- 
lar cases. Could we legislate for each class separ- 
ately, both theories would be correct. But, sir, 
your legislation must be general—applicable alike 
to all. You cannot discriminate or make excep- 
tions. We all know that a life in the army is not 
very conducive to principles of accumulation or 
economy, but is calculated rather to beget habits of 
prodigality and a disregard of property. The sol- 
| dier goes forth with his life in his hand, not know- 
ing the day or the hour he may lose it in battle, or 
by some of the unforeseen casualties incident to war. 
| He enjoys to-day by the contemplation of the un- 
certainty of to-morrow. His work is death; his 
study the means of its accomplishment. It is 
| therefore but natural that many will return from 
_ the army, to some extent incapacitated to take care 
of themselves, and with habits uncongenial to the 
pursuits of civil life. Others will return as well 
prepared to enter upon civil duties as when they 
left their homes. ‘The army will of necessity be 
divided into two classes: the prudent and the prodi- 
gal. The prudent man needs not your care; he 
will take care of himself. It is for the benefit and 
protection of the prodigal and the unfortunate, their 
wives and children, that these restrictions are in- 
tended. I propose to trench upon the rights of the 
prudent man to a limited extent only, by prohibit- 
ing the sale, transfer, or encumbrance of the war- 
rant or the land, until the warrant is located and 
the patent issued. ‘The land may then be sold and 
conveyed as other lands. This will prevent the 
soldier whilst in the service, separated from his 
home and his friends, from being haunted, on the 


~an zx 


the grocery, by the speculator and the land shark, 
to cozen and cajole him out of his warrant. It will 


to have their aid and advice in relieving himself 
from any immediate wants that may press upon 
him, and thus to increase his chances to get a fair 
equivalent for his land, or to retain it and settle 
upon it, as his true interest may dictate. The pru- 


| Immediately upon his discharge and return, he can 
rocure his warrant, locate it, and get his patent. 
hen he can sell and convey at pleasure. This 


ance. It will save himself as he is, until he be- 


cally in favor of prohibiting the sale, transfer, or 
encumbrance of the land or warrant until the loca- 
tion is made and the patent issued. To prevent 
| the contraction of debts in anticipation of collectin 





the bill. 


| “ Sec, 7. And be it further enacted, That neither the war- 
| rants aforesaid, nor the lands upon which the same may be 
| located, nor any interest or estate therein, shall be liable to 
| be taken in execution, or sold, on account of any debt, fine 
or amercemeit contracted or incurred by non-commissioned 





said, 
ively, in manner aforesaid.” 

In short, sir, my desire is to declare all trans- 
fers or encumbrances void, until the time the pat- 
ent issues: then let the land be free as other lands, 
That these restrictions would be productive of 


‘much “good, Ihave rio doubt; that they would iot 


comes himself, as he was. I am therefore unequivo- | 


officers, musicians, or privates, their widows or heirs afore- || 
prior to the date of the patents issued to them, respect- || 
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_or soldier, which was made during the war. 
war ended in 1783. 
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produce any great evi!s orinconvenience, I have just 
as little. With the honorable gentleman from the 
Gallia district, [Mr. Vinton,] I agree in one thing, 
that we should look to the teachings of history and 
the light of experience on this subject. But, sir, 
from those teachings and that history, when care- 
fully analyzed and examined, I arrive at conclu- 
sions very different from his. It is contended by 
him, that the bounty-land system of the Revolu- 
tion proved to be a failure. ‘True it is, that the ob- 
jects of the revolutionary bounty-land system, to 
some extent, did fail; but, sir, that failure can be 
clearly traced to defective legislation, and to the 
peculiar circumstances of the country at that time. 
It is not traceable to any necessary or inherent 
wrinciple in this mode of compensating our troops. 
t has been my fortune to have resided in the Uni- 
ted States military district ever since I commenced 
the transaction of business. I have examined the 
legislation. which created that district and con- 
trolled the grants within it, with some care. Its 
imperfections are neither few nor small. They are 
fully adequate to produce all the disasters which 
have befallen it. The first acts on this subject 
bear date on the 14th and 27th days of August, 
1776. By them, bounties in land were promised 
to all such officers and soldiers as should leave the 
armies of his Britannic Majesty, and become citi- 
zens of the United States. The next acts bear 
date on the 18th and 20th days of September, 1776. 
By these acts, bounty lands were promised to the 
officers and soldiers of the jevolaticniety army 
who should serve to the end of the war, or untl 
discharged by Congress. These acts were not 
grants of land; they were but promises to grant 
land at some future day. But one limitation is 
found in them, and that one of short duration. By 
the act of 20th September, 1776, it is provided that 
no person shall havea title for any of said bounty 
land, by virtue of an assignment from any officer 
The 
The warrants were then un- 
restricted, and subject to be sold and transferred at 
pleasure. By the act of the 9th of July, 1788, it 
is provided that the Secretary of War shall issue 
warrants for bounty lands to the officers and sol- 


diers, their representatives or assigns; thus sanc- 


tioning the sale and assignment of warrants, and 
vesting in the assignee the rights of the soldier 
who served. By the act of the Ist January, 1796, 


| Congress ordered that a tract of land, fifty miles 


square, should be laid off in the territory northwest 
of the river Ohio, (now in the central regions of 
that State,) in and upon which these bounty-land 
warrants should be located. By the same act, the 


district of land thus set apart for the satisfaction of 


march and in the camp, at the sutler’s store, and in || 


military warrants was ordered to be surveyed into 
ranges, townships, and quarter townships. No less 


subdivisions were made than quarter townships, 


afford him time to return to his home and friends, |) 


being blocks of two-and-a-half miles square, and 
containing four thousand acres. This act also 
provided that the said land shall be granted only 


|| In tracts containing a quarter of a township, or four 


dent man can have no just cause of complaint at this. | 


thousand acres. No officer or soldier under this 
legislation could locate his warrant separately, for 
no one received or held in his own righta warrant 


| large enough to cover the smallest subdivision of 


the bounty land—the largest quantity granted to 


any one officer being eleven hundred acres to a 


will bea slight, a very slight inconvenience to him. || 
But to the other class, it will be of great import. | 


major general, and the smallest being one hundred 
acres to a private soldier. No further subdivision 


‘of these lands was made until the first day of 


March, in the year 1800, when fifty quarter and 
fractional-quarter townships were ordered to be 


| surveyed into lots of fifty and one hundred acres 


each, 


| the same by judicial sale of the soldier's land, I i] 
| propose the following as the 7th and last section of | 


This presents the substance of the legisla- 
tion which controlled the fate of the revolutionary 
bounty lands. Taken in connexion with the con- 
dition of the country at that time, it could not be 
otherwise than that such legislation must, to a great 
extent, prove a failure. Three prominent, and, as 


| experience has shown, fatal defects, present them- 


i} 


; 
| 
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selves upon the face of that legislation. First, the 
warrants became transferable at the close of the 
war; thas making them the subject of barter and 
speculation under the most adverse circumstances, 
and subjecting the soldier to all the machinations, 
devices, and artifices of the speculator to get his 
from him for the lowest possible 

ice: second, by refusing to subdivide the lands 
into less quantities than four thousand acres, and 
prohibitidg locations in any less quantities, This 
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either to withhold his warrant from location alto- 
gether, or to purchase a quantity equal to 4,000 
acres, or to be subjected to the uncertainty of lo- 
cating as a tenant in common with numerous 
other warrant holders, and afterwards to the trou- 
ble and expense of making partition with his co- 
tenants, or to sell his warrant for whatever he 
could get for it. Third, all warrant holders were 
compelled to locate them within the prescribed 
limits of a small district, and ina wilderness coun- 
try, and in a changeable and somewhat unhealthy 
climate, Southern men would be unwilling to 
change their climate, leave the old settlements, and 
move into the wilds of the northwest. ‘They 
would therefore sell their warrants at almost any 
price.that might be offered. Northern and eastern 
men could procure good lands nearer home, in safer 
localities, and for very low prices. Conse quently 
they would sell their heritage in the wilderness for 
wi at they could ret, ; 

What, sir, was the condition of the United 
States in the days of the Revolution and for many 
years afterwards, and what the inducements and 
facilities for emigration? ‘The States of this Con- | 
federacy were then but thirteen in number, the in 
habited parts of which lay principally east and 
southeast of the Aileghanies; a sparse population 
of lite more than three millions of persons was 
skirted along the Atlantic seaboard, extending no 
farther westward than the eastern base of the 
mountains, with an empire, yes, almost a conti- 
nent, of wild and unoceupied land spread out be- 
fore them. Where was this bounty Jand, this 
‘‘ oasis in the desert,’’ to which the soldier was 
invited to remove? Sir, it lay far in the West, in 
the depths of the wilderness, beyond the pale of 
civilization and safety, roamed over by hostile 
savages only, and inhabited by wild beasts. Hun- 
dreds of miles of an unbroken wilderness inter- 
vened between the soldier and his promised land; 
mountain and stream interposed their obstacles to 
the advance of population and civilization. This 
spot in the forest slumbered for many years in the 
silent grandeur of nature’s solitude, secure from 
the assaulis of the woodman’s axe, and undis- 
turbed by the rude hand of ‘civilization. With 
the mountains for its breastworks, and the rivers 
for its ditches, with no means of approach save 
by the trail of the Indian hunter, or the winding 
path of the pack-horse, with every mountain pass 
garrisoned by the tomahawk and scalping knife of 
the savage warrior, and the ford of every stream 
guarded by the same dread weapons, how could it 
be expected that the soldier, with his wife and 
children, could or would peril their lives, and over- 
come these insurmountable difficulties, to make 
this blessed heritage their immediate home? It 
was impossible, sir. Time must first remove these 
smooth and prepare the way. 
But the soldier and his family could not wait the 
work of time. They must have a home. Only those 
who had surplus means to invest in these lands and 
wait the progress of events for their profits, could 
or would buy them. Besides, sir, at that day, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, and other 
States, had millions of acres of wild lands lying 
nearer to the old settlements, and to safety trom 
the savages, which they were desirous to have set- 
ued. "They afforded every facility to settlers on 
their lands; they gave them lands almost without 
price. ‘The settler had but to blaze out his tract, 
locate upon it, and pay a small sum for the title 
papers and the land was his, Was it, then, nota 
necessary consequence that the soldier’s warrant 
should depreciate to a mere nominal price, when 
all these difficulties and dangers, and defects of le- 
gislation, conspired to prevent emigration to the 
military district, and when millions 0f acres of 
land, cheaper in price and nearer home, came in 
competition with him in the market? These lichts 
of experience and teachings of history, prove 
most conclusively to my mind, that the failure of 
the bounty land system of the Revolution is attrib- 
utable to defective and unwise legislation, and the 
adverse circumstances of the country, rather than 
to any natural or necessary want of wisdom or 
yropriety in compensating our soldiers in land, 
ie making them freeholders, and giving to them 
an interest in the soil they defend. : 

Mr. Chairman, no valid or fair arguments can, | 
with propriety or force, be drawn from the failure || 


barriers; must 
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of the bounty land system of the Revolution, to 


prudent legislation, 


and when resistless natural causes oppose it, But, 
sir, What have been the favorable changes since 
the revolutionary era? ‘Thirteen feeble colonies 
have been increased to twenty-nine independent 


States and five ‘lerritories—many of them power- | 
ful, wealthy, and populous. Three millions of peo- | 


ple have Been multiplied to twenty millions; emi- 
gration and civilization have overleaped the natural 
barriers of mountain and river, and spread them- 
selves across this continent from sea to sea, The 
freemen on the coast of the Atlantic now greet 
their republican brethren on the shores of the Pa- 
cific. The alarm and terror of savage ferocity 
have ceased to exist; the chieftain, with his blood- 
thirsty warriors, have disappeared; the vast public 
domain of the West, the exuberant valley of the 
Mississippi, have been subjected to the wants and 
will of e:vilized man. ‘This boundless element of 


national wealth has by cultivation and improve- | 


ment assumed a new value; it has been brought 


asa new, active, and important constituent into») 
the great national resources of commerce, indus- || 


try, and wealth. The means of travel and wans- 


portation have become speedy, cheap, and safe, | 


turnpikes, railroads, and canals, stretch from the 
East to the West, and checker the face of the coun- 
try inall directions. The mighty element of steam 
has been subjected to the will, and made subser- 
vient to the wants and wishes of man. 


branches in the southwest and centre, bear upon 
their bosom the floating palace, the magnificent 
vessel of commerce, driven by the resistless power 


of steam, instead of the bark canoe and the tardy | 


keel propelled by the puny strength of man. The 
inhabitable lands of the old States are all occupied; 
many new States have been organized out of the 


western territory, and are already densely popula- | 


ted and highly cultivated—nearly every year adds 
a new State to the Confederacy. The surveyed 
lands of the United States now in the western ter- 
ritories, will, in a few years, be in the midst of pop- 
ulous States. Such will be the process until we 
reach the Pacific. The whole tendency of our 
system, the diffusive genius and spirit of our insti- 
tutions, the growth of our population, the increase 
of our commerce, the demand for our agricultural 
products at home and abroad, demonstrate the fact 
that these lands are valuable and will increase in 
value. The remotest parts of our surveyed terri- 
tories this side of the Rocky Mountains—yes, sir, 
the Territories of Wisconsin, Itasca, and Nebraska, 
can be reached by the emigrant with less expense, 


in a shorter time, and with much less difficulty and | 
danger, than he could have approached the mili- | 


tary district in Ohio, at the time the revolutionary 
bounty lands were granted there. Our lands, sir, 


constitute the basis and source of our national | 
Without the products of the agriculturist, | 


wealth. 
what would become of your commerce, your 
manufactures, your merchants, your mechanics, 
your professional men, and all other non-produc- 
tive laborers? Sir, your merchant ships would 
rot at your wharves, your looms and spindles 
would stand still, your merchants would close their 
doors, your mechanics’ wares would remain unsold 
in their shops, and your proressional men and the 
other non-producing classes would be without em- 
ployment. 

Let not gentlemen’suppose that this bounty to 
the soldier is valueless. 
state of the country, it has an intyinsic value, and 
the rapid advance of our national prosperity daily 
enhances that value. Let not gentlemen deduce 
arguments from premises that will not support 
them. The lovers of liberty, in other countries 


surcharged with a redundant population, will make | 
their homes in the West. The countries of the Old | 


World will look to us for bread for their millions. 
No valid or legitimate, argument can, therefore, in 
my judgment, be drawn from the failure of the 


revoluuonary bounty-land system to condemn the | 


one now proposed, 
What, sir, was the legislation of 1812 on the 
bounty-land system of the last war? The legisla- 


tors of that day seem to have availed themselves | 


of the lights of experience, and to have ingrafted 
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e |, upon their laws many important restrictions 
militate against or condemn the granting of land at 


the present day, if the grants be made by wise and | 
The wisest legislation may | 
fail in its purposes under adverse circumstances, | 


‘rhe lakes | 
on the north, the Mississippi and its tributary 


In the present improved | 
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safeguards. In the act of 6th May, 1812, OE 


provides for the issuing of land warrants, are foyng 
these provisions: First, That the warrant shal; | 
| issued in the name of the soldier or his heirs oy), 
Second, That the warrants shall’ not be negotia 
or in any manner transferable, until after the pat. 
ent is issued. Third, That all sales, contracts or 
mortgages, made prior to the issuing of the patent 
for the purpose or with the intent of ulienatins 
or incumbering the land, shall be void. Fou, 
That no tract of land granted by that act should 
be liable to be seized in executi6n, or sold for any 
debt or incumbrance contracted or ineurred prior 
to the date of the patent. These provisions [ 
desire to see incorporated in the bill under cop. 
sideration. One highly-objectionable feature was 
retained in the law of 1812. The warrants wers 
required to be located in particuiar districts of pre- 
scribed limits. ‘There are three prominent objec. 
tions to that provision, which I shall only state, 
withoutenlargement. First, It diminishes the num. 
ber of, and competition amongst, purchasers, 
either of the land or the warrants, and thus depre- 
ciates their value. Second, It is prejudicial to the 
interests of the particular district, retards its settle. 
ment and improvement, and creates an absentee 
and non-resident landlordism which ought notto be 
created. Third, It 1s unjust in its operation, for 
the reason that in every district there will be some 
good and some bad land; and he who happens to 
locate first may get a tract of land worth double 
or treble as much as he who comes a little later. 
Add to the foregoing amendments proper provis- 
ions for the descent and inheritance, and I venture 
the prediction that this bill will be productive of 
much good, and will more perfectly accomplish the 
purposes for which it is intended than any former 
law that has yet been passed. Let it not be for- 
gotten in this connexion, that most of the troops 
who have gone into the service are from the West 
and Southwest, in the region where the public 
lands lie. They know and appreciate their value, 
and will settle upon and improve them. 

But, Mr. Chairman, [ am not uninformed of the 
fact that there are some gentlemen who would wil- 
lingly defeat this measure altogether, by indirect 
means, who are afraid to do it by direct means. 
They keep up externally the appearance of friend- 

| ship to the measure, while their actions prove their 
, hostility most conclusively. They are “willing to 
' wound, but afraid to strike.’’ Some gentlemen 
have proposed and expressed a preference for an- 
other system of granting bounties to our troops.’ 
They propose, instead of a warrant for one hur- 
| dred and sixty acres of*land, to issue Government 
| serip to the amount of one hundred dollars; instead 
_ of a warrant for eighty acres, to grant serip to the 
amount of fifty dollars. These gentlemen have 
told us of the many blessings and advantages to 
|| be enjoyed from this scrip, and how much better 
| it would be for the soldier than a land warrant. 
|| They maintain that it will not depreciate so much 
in market as land warrants, and that it will inter- 
| fere less with the public revenue. 
Again, Mr. Chairman, these gentlemen have not 
yet informed this House in what shape this Gov- 
ernment scrip was to appear. _ Is it to be scrip re- 
| ceivable in payment of public lands only? If so, 
that would affect the revenue so far only as itis 
derived from the sale of lands. Is it to be Gov- 
ernment scrip receivable in payment of all public 
| dues? If so, that will ak the revenue both at 
the land office and the custom-house, Or Is it 10 
_ be Government scrip payable in money, bearing 4 
| certain interest, redeemable at a given time, or 
|| the will of the Government, and to be funded into 
| a national debt, and converted into Governmett 
|| stock? This latter, I] apprehend, will be the f- 
| vorite form. What, sir, will be the effects and 
consequences of this mode of granting meen 
Who will be benefited by it? You issue ten, fi 
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| teen, or twenty millions of dollars of paper money, 
|| in the shape of Government scrip, post notes pay 
|| able at a future time, bearing interest; giving © © 
|| soldier, instead of a warrant for one hundred an 
| sixty acres of land, a post note for one hu 

| dollars; and instead of a warrant for eighty acre>, 
‘| a post note for fifty dollars, bearing say six Pé 
\| And this is the way you will pre 
our soldier and his family. 
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returns home from the army out of health, out of | 


money, and out of employment, broken in spirit, 
and with a ruined constitution: and suppose he 
him for their daily bread: he receives a stock bond 
or post note of fifty dollars, redeemable twenty or 
thirty years after date, with interest, payable semi 


annually at some Government agency fifty or a | 


hundred miles distant. This will afford him one 
dollar and fifty cents every six months, or three 
dollars per geek Suppose he gets scrip for one 
hundred dollagy his semi-annual dividends will be 
double that amount. What acomprehensive poli- 
cy! Whata magnificent system! You make all 

our soldiers retired pensioners, holders of the Gov- 


ernment stocks, with a yearly annuity of three dol- || 


lars in instalments, falling due every six months, 


has a wife and six or eight children dependent upon | 


of one dollar and fifty cents each, to support | 


himself, his wife, and six or eight children. The 
author of this discovery deserves the universal 
gratitude and thanks of mankind for this inimitable 
system of bounties and blessings. 
three dollars a year at a point so remote from him 
that it will cost him six dollars going to get it. 


But, say the friends of this measure, he can sell | 


his scrip. Under what circumstances is he re- 
quired to sell his scrip? At a time when the finan- 
cial affairs of the Government are at ease? No, sir, 
he must sell when the country is burdened with 
the debt of awar, and when its credit, if affected 
at all, must be the most depressed. You issue 
millions of dollars and deliver it to the soldiers in 
small sums; they are scattered all over the coun- 


Pay a soldier | 


| 


try, throughout the length and breadth of the land. | 


They cannot sell to their neighbors in the interior, 
for the reason that but few, if any, would wish to 


purchase; they cannot go to the stock markets in | 
the cities to sell—the amount will be too small to | 


justify the expense. 
Sir, you will see the agents of the stockjobbers 
and bankers traversing the whole country in pur- 
suit of the soldier to buy his scrip. They will fix 
a price upon it, probably at a heavy discount, and 
the soldier will be obliged, if his necessities press 
him, to sell for what may be offered him. This 
system appears to me to be intended, not for the 


benefit of the soldier, but for the special benefit of || 


the stockjobber and speculator. 

Mr. Chairman, issue twenty millions of Gov- 
ernment scrip, and you will create a most magnifi- 
cent scheme of gambling, peculation, and fraud, 
equalled only by the Mississippi bubble, the gild- 
ed theory of John Law, or the Pennsylvania Bank 
of the United States. Sir, my judgment condemns 
he substitution of the scrip for the granting of 


Who, then, will purcha%? | 
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mentality of this Government, at the sacrifice of the 
lives and the property of the people, is a question 
| of such immense importance as to absorb all others. 
The discussion on this subject has been at all times 
interesting and exciting. I propose to examine it 
with entire freedom, but without passion ar preju- 
dice. While I concur fully in the views expressed 
by my able and honorable colleagues who have spo- 


‘| ken on the subject, except the last, [Mr. Strong, ] 


I propose to present a different view of it, which, | 
| although less important, is of some value in making 
upa final judgment. Before 1 proceed, I wish to 
| make a single remark; which is, that although 
[ differ entirely in opinion with southern genulemen 
| on this question, still I have no complaints to urge 
against them on account of their efforts in sup- 
port of their opinions. The institution of slavery 
18 peculiar to a portion of this Union. It exists in 
fifteen out of the twenty-nine States. It isa local 
| institution, depending for its continuance or abol- 
| ishment, exclusively upon the States where it ex- 
ists. There I am content to leave it, without the 
| slightest interference. But when they demand for 
| its use free territory, and ask us to carry it out of, 
| and beyond, the boundaries of the States, it is our 
right and our duty to refuse, and to prevent it. 
Mr. Chairman, this institution is the most perfect 
political machine ever invented. The division of 
the States into free and slave, combines the slave 
portion into constant opposition to the free. 

I propose to examine its political influence, its 
political objects, and the consequences which must 
result from its success. In my opinion, notwith- 
standing all that has been said in regard to the | 
danger or injustice to the South, by the confine- | 
ment of slavery within the present boundaries, the 
paramount object in its extension is political power. 
But, first, what influence does slavery exert over 
the people and their Representatives in the States 
where it exists? The history of the Convention 
which framed our Constitution, the history of Con- 
gress, from its earliest organization, show an un- 
broken and undivided support of every object, 
every measure, and every principle, which prom- 
ised advancement to its interests, extension of its 
territory, or the increase of its power. The politi- 

; cal history of the States in which slavery exists 


‘| records the name of no recreant or traitor to its 


lands. The bill, as reported, with the amend- | 
ments pending, gives to the soldier a just reward | 


for his services, and guards and protects him in | 


its enjoyment. I desire to see it speedily passed; 
I would not delay its passage a day nor an hour. 
Many of the twelve months’ volunteers are al- 
ready at home, discharged for sickness and other 
causes. A few months more, and before the meet- 
ing of the next Congress, and they will all have 


served their year, and become entitled to this boun- | 
then delay? When will the soldier | 


ty. Wh 
most need the aid of hisGovernment? Will it not 
be when he returns to his home from its service, 
aftera years’ absence from, and neglect of his own 
private affairs? Why, then, should the passage 
of this bill be delayed by groundless objections 
and factious opposition? ‘That some provision of 
this kind will be made I have no doubt. The 
present bill is the best I have seen on that subject, 
and, with proper amendments, will accomplish the 
objects proposed. I hope, sir, this bill will be 
passed without any further or unnecessary delay. 





THE WILMOT PROVI30. 


SPEECH OF MR: G. RATHBUN 
OF NEW YORK, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
February 9, 1847. 


On the Bill making a special appropriation to enable 
the President to bring the war with Mexico to a 


ay and honorable conclusion— 
Mr. RATHBUN said: 

Mr. Cuairman: The extension of slavery over 
territory now free, through the agency and instru- 





interests, Sixty years have passed, with all their 
| periods of stirring political excitement,s rong temp- 
| tations, ambitious hopes, disappointments, hates, 
| fears, and animosities, and yet no representative 
| of that interest has ever faltered for a moment in 
| its support. We have been told, in the most em- 
| phatic language, by the gentleman from South Car- 
olina, [Mr. Burr,| and with the confidence which 
rast experience gives, that *‘ there are no traitors 
in the South”’ upon this subject. History had told 
us the fact; the Journals of this House had read 
us the lesson for the last fifty-seven years; and it 
did not need the taunt to be thrown out upon this 
question to confirm our belief in the fact. But upon 
this question, which divides the North and South, 
and which ought to divide them, according to the 
strict boundaries of slavery, the North could not 
say, as the gentleman from South Carolina said of 
the South, that we have no traitors. We have 
them now; we have always had them; and it is 
| useless to deny the fact. 
| What but that institution could bind together 
the Representatives of so many independent States 
| 80 firmly that not one should ever be found at- 
| 





tempting to escape? Its influence is paramount to 
all others, not excepting the Constitution. In the 
Convention which framed the Constitution in 1787, 
| the delegates from the slave States threatened to | 
secede, and to form no compact, unless their prop- 
erty (slaves) should be represented in Congress. — 
They succeeded in their object then, as they have | 
ever since, in every case, whenever they have re- 
sorted to the threat to dissolve the Union. __ 
The object of the slave States, I have said, is | 
political power. It was the primary object in the | 
formation of the Government under which we live. | 
It has been from that day to this pursued with 
ceaseless energy and constantly increasing hopes | 
of success. The time has come when this ques-_ 
tion must and will. be decided. Independent of | 
any considerations in reee to slavery in the ab- | 
stract, the question whethe 
bracing two-thirds of the freemen in this Union, 
shall 


SS 


governed by the other one-third, and 
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whether the two-thirds shall, by the act of their 
own Representatives, aid in transferring the power 
to the one-third, is the most momentous in its con- 
sequences to freedom of any ever presented to the 
Representatives of this great nation. ! will not in- 
quire how it shall be decided. It is already de- 
cided by the people. ‘There may be some northern 
men here who may desert us, who may betra 
their constituents, who may aid the South, but it 
is of no avail, it can do no harm; before such an 
outrage can be consummated the hills and valleys 
of the free States will send forth northern feeling 
and northern determination in such thunder tones 
as will compel every recreant to the faithful per- 
formance of his duty. The Representatives of the 
free States will be compelled to strike for the free- 
dom of the North, as well as the freedom of any 
territory which may be hereafter acquired. The 
North is doubly interested in this question: first, in 
the preservation of her own freedom; next, in the 
freedom, prosperity, and happiness of the people 
who are to inhabit the new territory. 

Mr. Chairman, what are to be the consequences 


to the free States by the extension of slavery into 


territory now free? They are to be more depend- 
ant than they have.ever been upon the South; they 
are to be governed by men who hate and fear them. 
We shall be permitted to pay the taxes, to furnish 


| the soldiers and sailors to fight the battles of the 


country, for the benefit of slavery, while the South 


_ (our masters) will condescend to consume and ex- 


pend the money, and to furnish officers to command 
our fleets and armies, and to monopolize all the 
honors and emoluments. Unless we yield all this 
tamely, we are told the Union will be dissolved; 
the South will not submit to such treatment any 
longer; they cannot endure such oppression. Some 
men from the North, and among them my col- 
league, [Mr. Srrone,] preach this same doctrine. 
They, poor souls, want to preserve the Union; 


, they are afratd the Democratic party will be in- 


| Representatives from the North—what? 


jured if we do not yield submissively. We were 
told to-day and yesterday, by no less than four 
That we 


| were about to invade the rights of the southern 


States, and to interfere with the solemn compro- 
mises of the Constitution; and that, by so doing, 
we endanger the safety of the Union. Well, if 
southern gentlemen have succeeded in alarming 
our northern men, I am very much gratified that 


| these northern men have been so kind as to come 
| out upon the floor of this House and express their 


fears. And if what I shallsay upon the subject can 
be any consolation to them, t shall be very happy 
to express my firm conviction that they need not 
give themselves any alarm at all; that no action of 


| Congress upon this subject, no matter how definite 
| and just it may be, in the establishment of these 


national principles, will trench upon the comp o- 


' mises of the Constitution, nor endanger the Union. 


They need not be alarmed upon that subject. 

Sir, all these northern men have told us it was 
not the time to raise this question; that it Is very 
improper to interfere with the question of slavery 


| while we are at war with Mexico; that it will em- 
| barrass the Administration; that it encourages the 
| enemy; that it distracts and divides the Democratic 


o— 


party; and that all this matter ought to be post- 
poned until the war is over, and then we will settle 


| all these matters more properly and more quietly, 
| Well, by southern gentlemen on this floor we are 


| told the very reverse of this. 


One gentleman from 


| South Carolina, [Mr. Burt,] and many others on 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
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r the free States, em- | 
j 
| 


this side of the House, have told us this is the 
time to settle this question—now; that it is time, if 
this subject is to be agitated, that we should declare 
to them what we intend to do, and show by our 
actions what they have to expect from us. That 
was the language of the South and the language of 


| honesty; of men ready to meet the responsibilities 


which the subject involves. The South have no 
right to complain of us on this ground. They 
declare upon this floor that they will have the ter- 
ritory. 

I will read the following extract from Mr. A. D. 
Sims’s speech: 

“Mr. interposed, (Mr. 8. yielding,) and desired 
to ee umeees ehemerke kes iret the opinion 
that the country conquered from Mexico south of 36° 30/ 
would be occupied with the slave institutic in conse- 
eo ter wasn comnguen 
of the. known determination of the southern people that 
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theic institutions shall be carried into that country if it be 
nequired? 

‘Mr. Sime, (in reply.) Itis founded on the known de- 
termination of the southern people that their institution shall 
be carried there; itis founded on the laws of Gud, written 
on the climate and soil of the country; nothing but slave 
jabor can enitivate profitably that region of country. 


I have | 


no idea that the North or the West will resist to the death. | 


This Union will never be dissolved on that question.” 
They will have it. Yes, they will have it; and 
yet. when that word of mandate and determination 
was uttered, wethave northern men upon this floor 
who say, oh, yes, we must yield; if we do not, 
why, we are embarrassing the Administration 
in the prosecution of the war; it will hurt the 
Democratic party, and dissolve the Union! We 
are to be held back and to be defrauded of 


our rights; our constituents are to be plundered | 


and used as instruments to strike down freedom 
and build up slavery. All this is to be done while 
we are amused with this parrot-cry, Itis not time— 
it’s too soon. - 

Mr. Chairman, what is the object of this bill? 
Is it to prosecute the war? No, sir; but to pur- 
chase peace, ora piece of territory—perhaps both. 
We are proposing, in the bill under discussion, to 
appropriate three millions of dollars for the pur- 
1 W hat 
shall be the terms on which we shall have that 
piece of territory ? 
sidered now. 


ose of negotiating peace—buying peace, 


That question should be con- 
It is due to gentlemen opposed to 
me on this subject—it is due to northern men on 
this floor, and those they represent, that this ques- 
tion should be considered now; because the Gov- 
ernment is about to draw from the pocke ts of the 
people three millions of dollars for the purpose of 
settling this controversy and buying peace; be- 
cause it is proposed, by the appropriation of this 
three millions to buy territory, for the purpose of 
obtaining that indemnity which it is said here we 
ought to have, and in which I coneur. 

When we grant this money, may we not attach 
acondition? Is not this condition just and hu- 
mane? Is it not in accordance with public opin- 
ion in this country, and throughout Christendom ? 
Shall we hesitate, because time-serving, truckling 
politicians, tell us the principle is right, but it is 
not the time? When will their time come? When 
they shall have obtained the offices or places they 
are in pursuit of, and the fear of removal is gone. 

This is a grave question; and it is due to all sec- 
tions of the Union that it should be considered and 
settled now, if it can be. 
North who cries, it is not time, is giving * aid and 


And the man from the | 


comfort’’ to those who intend to extend slavery | 


over that territory, and the strongest support that 
he could possibly give them. 

Why, suppose we acquire this territory. The 
President, the Cabinet, the whole Administration, 
we are told, are in favor of leaving this an open 
question. They know, before we do, what are to 
be the terms of the treaty; and before the North 
learns that a treaty is ta be made, that it has been 
consummated cai agreed upon, it is known in 


the whole southern country, and that territory is | 


flooded all over with persons from the South, car- 
rying thither their slaves. Then, when Congress 
should meet here, when the treaty has been rati- 


subject, they would be met with the ery, not that 
you ave too early—no; but, you are too late. 
are in possession, and have vested rights which 
you must not disturb, That territory is now cov- 


ered over with slaves, and Congress has no right | 


to abolish slavery there. Then there would be 


some plausibility in the argument that Congress 
has no right to interfere with the compromises of 
the Constitution in regard to this territory. There 
is none now. 


For these reasons, I am in favor of acting now. 


Sur, have we ever been too early in any contest || 


with the South on such a question? Have we ever 


yet succeeded in a contest with the South on such 
a question ? 


friends, or those who ought to be—those who come 
from the North—that you are a little too early! 
That you are interfering with the Administration 
in the prosecution of the war! That you ought not 


Have we not always been a little too | 
late? And are we to be told now, by our own | 


to procure a lock and key for the stable door be- | 


cause the horse is there; but that you ought to wait 


until he is stolen! Why, let gentlemen who would | 


amuse us in this cunning manner, and shut the 
North out of her rights, take all the consolation 


} 


} 
| 
i 
i 


| have no representation of property. 


| Are they property ? 
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they can from it. I tell them the people of the 
North know that it is not * too early;’’—that it is 
the timé—that it is anticipating the foreclosure of 


| the question which the South will bring upon you 
_ the very moment slavery places its foot upon that 


| of the Constitution.’ 


territory. 

But it was urged, that in pressing this amend- 
mentthey were * interfering with the compromises 
; : 

Mr. Chairman, what are these compromises, 
so continually harped about by southern men, and 
occasionally echoed by some timid or traitorous 
northern man? They are these: representation 
of (slaves) property in the proportion of three- 
fifths of their number; a guarantee to aid in 
quelling insurrections; and an engagement to aid the 
slaveholder in catching and returning his ranaway 
slaves, 

And what was really the points gained by the 
North in yielding these three important conces- 
sions to the southern section of the Union? What 
did the North obtain in lieu of this representation 
of slaves—this representation of property? We 
We have no 
right to call upon the States to aid in returning 
our property when abstracted from our own State, 
or (if live property) when it flees from one State 
to another. What, then, did the North receive in 
return? Why, this—and this alone—this misera- 
ble apology of an equivalent, that direct taxation 
and representation shall correspond with each 
other. And when would that great bonus to the 
North—that great compromise to the North—be 
executed? Never. It was pronounced at the 
time by Gouverneur Morris of Pennsylvania, to 
he a mere pretext for a compromise, utterly futile, 
conveying no power to the Government; that it 
would never be exercised. And he said then, what 
I wish all Pennsylvanians would say to-day, that 
this property should not be represented on this 
floor at all. I do not wish them to say it, so 
fur as the States which now exist are concerned; 
but [ wish them to say that they would not aid in 
bringing in other territory which shall hereafter 
have a slave population thus to be represented. 

3ut, sir, | will read his remarks; they are these: 


‘*Mr. Morris inquired: Upon what principle is it that 
the slaves shall be computed in the representation? Are 
they men? Then make them citizens, and let them vote. 
Why, then, is no other property inclu- 
ded? The houses in this city (Philadelphia) are worth more 
than all the wretched slaves who cover the rice swamps of 
South Carolina. The admission of slaves into the represent- 
ation, when fairly explained, comes to this: that the inhab- 
itant of Georgia and South Carolina, who goes to the coast 


of Africa, and, in defiance of the most sacred laws of hu- | 


manity, tears away his fellow-creatures from their dearest 


connexions, and dooms them to cruel bondage, shall have | 


more votes, in a government instituted for the protection of 
the rights of mankind, than the citizens of Pennsylvania or 


| New Jersey, who view, with a laudable horror, so nefarious 


a practice. He would add, that domestic slavery is the most 
prominent feature in the aristocratic countenance in the pro- 
posed Constitution. The vassalage of the poor has ever been 
the favorite offspring of aristocracy. And what is the pro- 
posed compensation to the northern States for a sacrifice of 
every principle of right, and of every impulse of humanity ? 


| They are to bind themselves to march their militia for the 


We || 


> 


defence of the southern States—for their defence against 
those very slaves of whom they complain. They must sup- 
ply vessels and seamen, in case of a foreign attack. The 


“oy s || legislature will have indefinite power to tax them by excises and 
tied, and should undertake to legislate upon the | r 0 


duties on imports, both of which will fall heavier on them than 
on the southern inhabitants; for the Bohea tea used bya 
northern freeman will pay more tax than the whole tar of 


| the miserable slave, which consists in nothing more than his 


physical subsistence, and the rag that e6vers his nakedness. 
On the other side, the southern States are not to be restrained 
from importing fresh supples of wretched Africans, at once 
to increase the danger of attack, and the difficulty of defence ; 


| nay, they are to be encouraged to it, by an assurance of hav- 


ing their votes in the National Government increased in pro- 
portion; and are, at the same time, to have their exports 
and their slaves exemptfrom all contributions for the public 
service. Let it not be said thut direct taration is to be pro- 
portioned to representation. It is idle to suppose that the 
Generel Government can stretch its hands directly into the 
pockets of the people, scattered over so vast a country. 


| They can only do it through the medium of exports, imports, 


and excises. For what, then, are all these sacrifices to be 
made? He would sooner submit himself to a tax for paying 
for all the negroes in the United States, than saddle poster- 
ity with such a Constitution.” 


Pennsylvania has fallen from her high estate; 


her Representatives, too many of them, are obse- 


| 
| 
} 
} 
i 


| quious to the behests of those in possession of 


ee and are ready to betray their constituents. 
sut, Mr. Chairman, I will read what was said in 
behalf of this extravagant and unjust demand on 
the part of the South—a demand of concessions, 
not of compromise: 


“Mr. Manieon said; It seemed now to be pretty well un- 
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derstood that the real difference of interest lay, not betu-e 
the large and small, but between the northern and southern, 

| States. The institution of slavery, and its consequences, form 
| ed the line of discrimination.” r 
“ Mr. Davis said: It was high time tospeak out. He caw 

, that it was meant by some gentlemen to deprive the sout). 
| ern States of any share of representation for their blacks 
; He was sure that North Carolina would never confederute o,, 
any terms that did not rate them at least as three-fifths. If the 


eastern States meant, therefore, to exclude them altozether 
the business was at an end.” , 


** Mr. Mason said, that from the nature of man, we may 
be sure that those who have the power in their hands will 
not give it up while they can retain it. On the contrary. yw; 
Know that they will always, when they cag@irather inerease 

| it. If the southern States, therefore, shduld have three 

| foyrths of the people of America within their limits, the 
northern will hold fast the majority of representatives. Oje- 

fourth will govern the three-fourths. The sonthern States 

| will complain; but they may complain, from generation to 
generation, without redress.”” 

_“ Mr. Pinckney urged the reduction, (of the representa. 
tives of the northern States,) and dwelt on the superior 
wealth of the southern States, and insisted on its having jts 
due weight in the Government.” r 


In reply to the remarks of General Pinckney, 
Mr. Morris said: 
“'That property ought to have its weight, but not all the 
weight. If the southern States are to supply money, the 
| northern States are tu spill their blood.”’ 
| He was followed by Mr. King, who said: 
| That on two great points the hands of the Legislature 
were absolutely tied. The importation of slaves could not 
| be prohibited. Exports could not be taxed. Is this reason- 
; able?) What are the great objects of the general syste;? 
| First, defence aganist foreign invasion; secondly, against in 
|| ternal sedition. Shall all the States, then, be bound to de- 
fend each, and shall each be at liberty to introduce a weak- 
ness which will render defence more difficult? Shall one 
part of the United States be bound to defend another part, and 
!| that other part be at liberty, not only to increase its own 
dangers, but to withhold the compensation for the burden? 
If slaves are to be imported, shall not the exports produced 
by their labor supply a revenue the better to enable the Gen- 
eral Government to defend their masters? There was so 
much inequality and unreasonableness in all this, that the 
people of the northern States could never be reconciled to 
it. No candid man could undertake to justify it to them. 
He had hoped that some accommodation would have taken 
place on this subject; that at least a time would have been 
limited forthe importation of slaves. He never could agree 
to let them be imported without limitation, and then be rep- 
resented in the National Legislature.”’ 
Mr. Chairman, these noble and manly sentiments 
| of northern men in defence of the rights of north- 
ern freemen, to maintain and defend the dignity and 
honor of free labor, are in strong and humiliating 
contrast with the speeches of the northern men, 
who have turned the advocates of slavery on this 
occasion. The framers of the Constitution conce- 
ded too much; but these men would sacrifice the 
whole North, to acquire favor in the South. 
Sir, what I have read shows tbat the object of 
' the South was political power then, and their rep- 
resentatives were ready to encounter any hazard 
to obtain it. They demanded security for their 
slaves; insisted upon the right to import more; in- 
sisted upon the right of representation of those 
they then possessed, as well as those which might 
| be subsequently imported. They resisted the impo- 
sition of taxes upon exports, because all these con- 
tained the elements of that power which they were 
_ determined to possess. These demands, so extra- 
ordinary in their character, so palpable in their ob- 
ject and tendency, they would not surrender, nor 
any portion of them. Sooner would they see this 
country become a scene of anarchy and bloodshed; 
/sooner would they see the confederacy of the 
|| States fall to atoms. Without these concessions, 
‘* there was an end of the business.” These de- 
mands on the part of the South were conceded by 
the North. These are the compromises of the 
Constitution on this subject; and this is all. There 
| were none on the other side. True it is that south- 
|| ern gentlemen thrust forward the right to levy and 
| collect direct taxes in proportion to ree: 
as a concession on their part. [t was then declared 
to be of no value. Fifty years’ experience has 
| proved the declaration to be true. Northern Rep- 
_resentatives yielded everything and obtained no- 
| thing. ' E 
Sir, let us examine the political consequences 
| flowing out of this compromise. Direct taxation 
+by this Government is an obsolete idea. Slave 
| representation is an active principle; it is felt in 
every debate and vote in both branches of Con- 
'| gress; it sends here equal to twenty-three Repre- 
_ sentatives—more than the majority which has de- 
| termined every important question within the last 
| three years. Its stre eter | 
i annexing Texas and the division of Oregon. }t 
) equals the number of Representatives from Maine, 
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New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhede 
[sland, and Delaware. The Constitution fosters 
and encourages slavery by its concessions and 
compromises—it strengthens it by giving to it po- 
litical power—it perpetuates it by its guarantees 
to aid in suppressing domestic violence; for all 
those concessions and guarantees on the part of 
the free States, they obtain the empty and imprac- 
ticable pledge in the Constitution, that direct taxes 
shall be apportioned among the several States ac- 
cording to representation. I am not complaining 
of these unjust provisions; my object is to state 
facts, and to state them fairly, to present this com- 
womise in its true light, and to sbow that it, like 
all other compromises between the North and 
South, is all in favor of the South. Notwithstand- 
ing the unequal, and, as many believe, unjust provis- 
ious contained in that sacred instrument—notwith- 
standing the absence of any concession therein, in 
favor of the free States, they have always yielded 
implicitly to all its demands and requirements. 
What the mode of representation ought to have 
been, is obvious to the comprehension of every 
man; and this certainly cannot be denied, that the 
rule, whatever it is, ought to be uniform. If pop- 
ulation is to be the basis, then whatever is in any 
of the States known and designated as property, 
bought and sold as property, animate or inanimate, 
human beings or animals, ought to be excluded. 
This principle of representation, so obviously just 
and equitable, is violated by our Constitution— 
violated for the benefit of the southern States, 
and to the prejudice of the free States. Why 
was it, and at whose suggestion was it, that this 
gross injustice and wrong was done to one por- 
tion of the States for the benefit of the other? 
Sir, the debates which I have read explain the 
whole matter. The delegates from the southern 
States without these advantages would not con- 
federate. Anxious to avoid confusion, anarchy, 
and bloodshed, which they saw in the prospect, 
the northern States yielded what they knew to be 
a great sacrifice, for the public good. 

But, sir, the Constitution must be preserved. | 
All its provisions, just or unjust—no matter by 
what means obtained—so long as it remains the 
fundamental law of the land—so long as this Union 
shall be preserved—must be upheld and maintained. 
It has been said, again and again, that we have no 
right te interfere with slavery. And why not? 
Because it is unconstitutional. 
in the Constitution, among the compromises, or 
elsewhere, providing for upholding slavery, except 
in the States where it exists? Does it provide for 
the acquisition of territory by purchase, conquest, 
or otherwise, in order to Scoala increase slave- 
ry—to increase its representation in Congress—to 
throw into its arms the whole political power of 
this Union? It does not: and we have the right | 
to resist such an effort. In 1790, the Quakers 
presented a memorial to Congress praying for the 
regulation of the slave trale. A motion was made 
to commit it to a select committee of the House. | 
That proposition was met with denunciation, as | 
being a subversion of the Constitution—as exciting | 
alarm, insurrection, and bloodshed. 

It was denied thén, as it is now, that Congress | 
had any power or authority to interfere with sla- | 
very. e have the right, as I contend, and 


appeal to the authority which I will read to sustai | 
me: 


[. 
n 


“Mr. Madison adverted to the western country, and the 
cession of Georgia, in which Congress have certainly the 
power to regulate the subject of slavery; which shows that | 
gentlemen are mistaken in supposing that Congress cannot | 
constitutionally interfere in the business in any degree what- 
ever. He was in favor of committing the petition, and jus- 


tified the measure, by repeated precedents in the proceed- 
ings of the House.”? 


The right is clear; and it has been repeatedly | 
exercised. This proviso, called the Wilmot pro- | 
viso, was drawn by Thomas Jefferson, and was | 
adopted in 1787,excluding slavery from the North- | 
western Territory. It was voted for by southern | 
men as well as northern. The Missouri compro- | 
mise, as it is called, was another act of Congress 
upon thesame subject. What was that compromise, 
and how was it adopted? It was carri the 
votes of every southern man, and the votes of thir- 
teen northern doughfaces—thirteen traitors to the 
North. I hope we shall have only thirteen now. 
Sir, these same men, southern and northern, who 
charge us with. violating the Constitution, who | 
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deny our right to interfere with slavery, offer to 
extend this Missouri compromise on the parallel 
of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes north lati- 
tude to the Pacific. Why this offer, unless we have 
the right to interfere with slavery? If they have 
authority to propose or to establish this line, have 
we not an equal right to reject it, and establish our 
own boundary ? 

Weare charged with injustice and illiberality by 
southern men. Let us look into history, for the vin- 
dication of northern liberality and integrity, against 
this unjust imputation. Has the North refused to 
surrender the power to the majority? Has it ever 
been the policy of the North to withhold from the 
South any just right? Has her course towards 
the South ever been characterized by jealousy,envy, 
or illiberality? Since the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, the institution of slavery, with its right of 
representation, has spread over what is now the 
States of Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, which.at that time were territories 
claimed by different States. Nothing in the Con- 


| stitution required the States to allow this exten- 


| sion. 


' exercise that power. 


It was the interest of the North to oppose 
it, and prevent it. The North was in the ascend- 
ant in both branches of Congress; yet they did not 
All the territory embraced 


| in the treaty between this Government and Great 


Britain, at the close of the war in 1783, lying in 
the southern portion of the Union, has been over- 
spread by slavery. Louisiana was purchased by 
this Government of France, at the cost, (including 
the claims of our citizens on that Government, 


| which were surrendered,) of twenty millions of 


dollars. Florida was subsequently purchased of 


| Spain, at an expense of five millions of dollars. 
| The expulsion of the Indians from the territory 


of Florida cost the Government more than fifty 


| millions of dollars, and the lives of hundreds of | 
| northern men. These large sums were drawn from 
| the pockets of the whole people—North as well as 


South—and in much the largest proportion from 
the North. Out of the territory so purchased have 
been admitted into this Union the States of Louisi- 


| ana, Arkansas, Missouri, and Florida,—four States 
' added to the South, which the North contributed 


the larger proportion of the money to purchase; | 


| extending slavery, and increasing, by its repre- 


sentation, the political power of the South. Texas | 


| was next admitted into the Union as a State, with 


Is there anything || ) 
| four more States, to be hereafter admitted. 


the privilege of subdividing herself, so as to make 


We) 


| are now at war with Mexico in defence of Texas, 


} 


|| the cost of which, aside from the immense loss of | 


lives of northern men, may be safely set down at 
one hundred millions of dollars. This territory, | 
like those of Louisiana and Florida, is all appro- | 
priated to the institution of slavery, with its repre- | 
sentation; thus increasing the power of the South. | 
The war debt must be paid, and the North will | 
be required to pay much the largest share. There | 
are now fifteen slave States. The power of the | 
Senate, having the control over Executive appoint- 
ments, and being in fact the Government, has been 
surrendered by the North to the South. The ma- | 
jority has yielded the sceptre to the minority. If | 
we are not wise, we may claim that we have been | 
liberal. I am not complaining of all this liberal 
simplicity on our part—complaint is useless and | 
unprofitable; my object is to call up to the recol- | 
lection of this House and the country to the manner 
in which that power, secured to the northern peo- || 
ple by the Constitution, to which they are entitled || 
by their numbers, has been gradually surrendered. | 
I wish to show them the folly of their course 
hitherto, and the danger of the next step we are 
called upon totake. I hope to aid in arresting our || 
prosress before that last and fatal step is taken. |, 
ir, after reviewing the repeated and extensive ac- | 
quisitions of territory in the South, allow me to) 
inquire, where are ours in the North? Our title to |, 
the whole of Oregon was clear and unquestionable, | 
et nearly half of it has been surrendered to Great } 
ritain. The rule seems to be to grasp in one di- 1 
rection all the territory within our reach, and to |, 
abandon that to which we are justly entitled in the 
other. | 
Before we make a final surrender of all the re- | 
maining power and influence in the Government, | 
it is well to inquire in what manner it will be used 
by those who demand it. To avoid error, let us 
turn to the past, and from what has occurred, and 


_ found here, from the Empire 


| 
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is occurring, judge the future. The political effect 
of the institution of slavery is curious, and well 

worthy of examination. We see and know cer- 
tain facts: for instance, we know thatall the Presi- 
dents, from 1789 to 1846, being a period of fifty- 

seven years, with the excepiion of twelve years 

and one month, the President has been a southern 

man. The office of Secretary of State has been 

filled: by southern men forty years, out of fifty- 

seven, There have been twenty-nine Congresses, 

each having its Speaker: of these, twenty have 

been southern men, covering a peridtl of forty 

years. From 1827 to 1847, but one northern man 

has been Speaker; and that one, is our present 

presiding officer. The officers in the several de- 

partments of the Government are now, and always 

have been, two-thirds from southern States. I 

need not enlarge upon this branch of the case; it is 

sufficient to state, that in other departments—in 

the civil and diplomatic corps, in the army and 

navy—the same principle has prevailed nearly to 
the same extent. With these facts before us, 
what are we to expect when the power is entirely 
transferred? The inquiry naturally arises, how 
are those results produced? More than two-thirds 
of the free population of the Union are in the free 
States. The Representatives of those States amount 
to one hundred and thirty-six; being a majority of 
forty-four in this House. Notwithstanding this 
large majority, the power and patronage of the 
Government is in the hands of southern men. 
Why is it? Itis the effect of slavery. The sub- 
stitution of the three millions of laborers, recog- 
nised as property, having no will or voice of their 
own, in the place of independent freemen, having 
an equal voice and equal rights in the election of 
ofiicers and the enactment of laws, with the high- 
est or wealthiest man in the community, tends to 
perpetuate office in the hands of a few; thus fur- 
nishing the Representative with the means of ex- 
tending his acquaintance, acquiring public reputa- 
tion and influence. Hence, on the one hand, is 
experience, knowledge of public business, political 
acquaintance and influence, firmly bound and ce- 
mented by a common interest, to combat strength 
of numbers, without organization, without any 
common band to unite them. It is not surprising 
that the North has been overcome by her shrewd 
and persevering adversary. 

These gentlemen, sir, who complain of our dis- 
regard of the compromises of the Constitution and 
the Missouri compromise, ought to remember their 
votes on the Oregon bill last as well as the present 
session. With few exceptions, very few, the whole 


South voted against extending the prohibition of 


slavery to that territory. And yet, sir, they all 
know that the south line of Oregon is five-and-a- 


|| half degrees north of the Missouri compromise 


line. They violated their own compromise: they 
can make no such charge against us. This line is 
fixed and settled, when we are to be the losers by 
it; but it has no existence, when the South see the 


| prospect of gain by blotting it out. 


Mr. Chairman, my colleague, [Mr. Strrone,] 
who spoke yesterday, and who stands among that 
class of northern men who are betraying their con- 
stituents, and who are said to be seeking spoils at 
the hands of the Executive, occupied his hour in 
retailing impertinent flings, scraps, and fragments, 
which have been bandied about in newspapers for 
the last two years. There was nothing new or 
original in his speech. I leave him, where he ought 
to be left, to answer an outraged and betrayed con- 
stituency, who will settle the account with him 
when he goes home, And I apprehend he will be 
tate, solitary and 
alone in his infamy, against this amendment. I 
hall not. attempt to follow him in his flings about 
this attempt to make Presidents upon this ques- 
tion. A man who would so far forget his duty to 
his constituents, his duty to his country, and his 
duty to his God, upon this question, and upon 


considerations such as these, must be a poor, 


mene degraded being, and fit only to bea 
slave. 

Whatever may be the result here—whatever 
may be the vote upon this question now—F teil 
ntlemen the whirlwind which is now pervading 
the North, before the coming pent expires and the 
next Congress assembles, will rise and grow in its 
strength and power, until it becomes a mighty tor- 
nado, that will sweep down every northern man 
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who dares oppose himself to its strong and resist- | 
less force. Yes, there are some now who, when 
they think the breeze is gentle, peep out and say, 
“fam afraid the Democratic party will be in- 
jured—{f am afraid of the dissolution of the Union!’ 
J tell them, when that thunder which is manufac- 
turing among the freemen of the North, on account 
of the desertion of her Representatives here—when 
that thunder, which will be little inferior to the 
thunder of the Almighty, comes down upon this 
House at the next session of Congress, it will 
come with’ resistless power, and no man will dare 
then pretend that he is endeavoring to save the 
Union or the Democratic party by betraying the || 
interests, the rights, and liberties of his own peo- 
ple. Why, what is the position of gentlemen who 
are afraid to stand up upon this question and tell 
the South and the country what the North de- 
mand, andwhat they have arighttodemand? Sir, 
in plain English, it 1s to sell us out—to surrender 
us, bound hand and foot, into the hands of the 
minority. Is that democracy? I beg gentlemen 
to pardon me; | can see none in it. 

But there ig one single fact to which I wish to 
call the attention of the committee, not immediate- 
ly, but remotely, connected with this question. 
In the message of the Governor of Virginia, J 
find set forth, with great care and no small abili- 
ty, a plain, simple proposition to drive out the 
forty-nine thousand free biacks in that State into 
the territory of the free States Why, sir, what 
would southern men say to us, if we dared—we 
dare do anything—but if we dared, in defiance of 
our duty and responsibility to God and man, to 
make such & menstrous proposition? Should we 
hear them talk about dissolving the Union? Sir, 
they would proclaim, the moment the van of that 
forty-nine thousand reached their territory, that 
moment the Union is dissolved. And well they 
might. Whatdo we say? That there is no ter- 
ritory in the free States belonging to them; that 
there is no place for them. As far as New York 
is concerned, should the refuse part of the popula- 
tion of Virginia reach our territory, we will carry 
them back to Virginia. We will not hurt the ne- 
groes—they are not to blame; but we will carry 
them back to Virginia, and put them down upon 
her soil; and wo be to the man or men that under- 
takes to resist that act of justice, 

Some southern gcentlemen complain that we are 
excluding them by refusing to authorize slavery 
in the Mexican territory. Is itso? Have they 
any less rights than other people? On the other 
hand, if slavery goes there, does it not exclude the 
freemen of the North? Does it not degrade labor? 
Is it not accompanied by the pistol and the bowie- 
knife? Would the plavue more effectually exclude 
northern men? They want it for slaves, because 
where slavery exists, the slave-power prevails. 
Slaves are property—they are also persons. They 
are constituents—mute and powerless for them- 
selves, it is true, but the representative is not nmute. 


| claimed the true object. 
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. . {} 
object they would care no more for the existence | 
of slavery than we of the North do. T have an ex- | 
tract from the Charleston Courier, in which is pro- || 
It is this: 
“ Every battle fought in Mexico, and every dollar spent | 
there, but insures the acquisition of territory which must 
widen the field of southern enterprise and power in the 
future. And the final result will be to readjust the whole 
balance of power in the Confederacy so as to give us control 
over the operations of the Government in all time to come. | 
If the South be but true to themseives, the day of our de- 
pression and suffering is gone, and gone forever.” 


And I say to the North, if they yield upon this | 


— now, no matter whether it were under '' 


threats or otherwise, the power of the majority of | 
this nation, of two-thirds of the freemen of the 

country, is gone, and gone forever. The power of 

the Senate is the Government of this Union. It 

controls and regulates treaties, appointments to 

office, as well as the legislation of the country. It 

has rejected men who had given opinions, as judi- | 
cial officers, that State laws, regulating the mode of 
trying the fact of whether a man wasa slave or 

free, was constitutional. It marks and rejects such 

men, although they may stand first in this nation 

in their qualifications for the bench. 

Sir, | have endeavored to show the dangers 
which threaten us from the triumph of the slave 
power; the injustice to the North; to the new ter- 
ritory and its people; the outrage we should com- 
mit upen the enlightened and Christian feeling of 
the world, by permitting slavery to plant its cloven 
foot upon the free territory of Mexico. Sir, these 
things are all calculated to arouse the feelings of | 
every northern man—to excite in him that firm re- | 
solve which knows no fear, and which can look 
danger out of countenance. Having the power to | 
protect our own interests—to do ourselves justice 
—to exercise a wholesome influence over the 
affairs of the Government—we have permitted 
others to control and govern us—to wield the 
power and patronage of the Government for their | 
own advantage—and have waited patiently for | 
paltry favors, which are always bestowed grudg- 
ingly and parsimoniously, and which are used | 
to control and manage us. Is there a man from 
the North so degraded, or so traitorous, as to sup- | 
port this scheme of revolution? We shall see. | 
Sooner than give any vote which should thus be- 
tray the free States—thus surrender them bound | 
and manacled to the South, to be governed and | 
managed as they would be, I would see the Mexi- || 
can territory ingulphed in the ocean. When the | 
time comes that we are called upon to record our || 
votes on this question, if there are recreants, they | 
will be compelled to make up the record of their | 
own degradation and infamy. I leave them as | 





they stand here, responsible to an outraged and |! 


betrayed constituency. 

In conclusion, I remark, that the extension of 
the political power of slavery has ceased. The | 
North wills it. Whatever may be done here now, 
no more slave States out of the limits of Texas 


will be admitted into this Union. 


i 
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self if he felt that he could be capable, for an in- 
stant, ofcontributing, directly or imdivactty. to place 
the country in a state of war, throwing the hieh 
responsibility of conducting that war to a gloriongs 
termination upon the Executive, and then with. 
holding from him the means necessary to its ac- 
complishment. By such a course, gentiemen micht 
temporarily embarrass the Executive, and cripple 
the energies of the Government, but it could only 


| be temporarily, for the people, penctrating the thin 


veil that covered up such a design, would soon rise 
in their might, and rebuke its authors, and throw 
around the President the protecting shield of their 
confidence. 

The war exists, declared so to be, by the almost 
unanimous vote of this House; our armies had 
been placed in the field, and it was too late now, 
when the Executive called for means of supporting 
that war, for gentlemen to oppose granting them, 
and console themselves with the parrot cry, * that 
it is the President’s war,” and flatter themselves 
that they were deceiving the people, because the 
were deceiving themselves and keeping up their 
own courage by such a clamor. But this parrot 
cry will not avail them in the hour of trial; because 
it was, in fact, not true, and falsehood never 
sustained a cause: and the record of the vote of 
this House, declaring the existence and justness 
of the war, would rise, like Banquo’s ghost, to con- 
found and unnerve them before the people. It was 


the people’s war, declared solemnly to be so by 


their representatives; and when those representa- 
tives abandoned its glorious prosecution, upon pre- 
tenses falsified by their own vote upon the record, 
the people would take it up with an energy and 
patriotic ardor that would teach their pretended 
advocates here that they, at least, have not yet 
learned to weigh national honor and national glory 
in the balance, against a few dimes of additional 
taxes! The pretence that the people are opposed 
to being taxed, in everything necessary to raise 
funds in support of the present struggle, is a li- 
bel upon their patriotism and their generosity. 
Politicians might, and did sometimes, practise 
strange tricks in the sacred name of the people, 
which they would blush to acknowledge before 
the assembled masses. But he meant to let tne 
people speak for themselves, through their deeds 
worth more than words, as to their opinions 
of the existing war and the national obligation of 
prosecuting it with vigor, and their willingness to 
bear all reasonable burdens for its support. We 
had been told, again and again, that the people 
were against this war, and were unwilling to be 
taxed in favorite articles of consumption for its 
support. This kind of bold assumption, at the 
expense of the patriotism of the people, was very 
easily trumpeted forth in these halls, but he called 
for the proof to sustain it. Where is the proof to 
sustain this aspersion upon their patriotic devo- 
tion to their country? Was it found in the public 

ress, the representative to some extent, of the 


Mr. Chairman, I came here to protest against a Whatever we | 





: : ; : : ; | beatings of the national pulse? No; the press, the a 
sacrifice of the North—against her being betrayed, | take from Mexico will be dedicated to the use of |) oo.jaborer with the people in the propagation of c 
and surrendered, to the tender mercies of those freemen for the employment of free labor. It is | the principles of civil berty, comes freighted to b 
who have governed her too long already. fixed. | them from every quarter of the Union with patri- f 

Sir, the remark of the honorable member from | otic appeals to pour forth the national energies, t 
Virginia (Mr. Leake] about scurvy politicians, REVENUE TO SUSTAIN THE WAR. | until our trimmiphent victories should be crowned 
is of such a character as to render it undeserving || with a lasting peace. Even the party Whig press 
of an answer. IT will not allow myseif to attempt ron || of the country where it has to reflect the pure C 

: : ~ . ‘ ; 4 . ° . 1} ’ e 
an answe vy might indulge in expressions strong- S P E I C H O F M R J B B O W LI N, || and unadulterated sentiments of the masses of all r 
rion, a —— yee ac. S OF MISSOURI, parties, could not be drilled into the blind service 

ne gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. C. J. : : : = ; of the Opposition upon that floor—even they are i 
Incersox.) had told the House that the Wilmot | in rue House oF Sar driven by the irresistible force of public opinion, if 
proviso did not rise to the dignity of a principle; February 27, 1847. not from higher motives, to take the side of their 
it was only a sentiment; that it was not an Ame- 


rican **sentiment,’’ but was brought here from a 
foreign country. [ would have been glad to pro- 
pound this question to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, (Me. C. J. Incersot,] if he was present: 
Whence does this sentiment come? I would be 
glad to know of him whether it came from France ? 
And if from France, at about whattime? But 
inasmuch as the gentleman is not present, we 
cannot have the benefit of his historical knowl- 
edyve, 


On a Bill to Increase the Revenue derivable from | 
duties on Imports; also, from the sales of the | 
Public Lands, [graduating and reducing them, ] to | 
aid in the prosecution of the war with Mexico. | 
Mr. BOWLIN rose and said: 
Mr. Cuarrman: The bill under consideration 

comes before us asa revenue measure, recommended | 

by the Executive, as necessary to furnish means | 
for vigorously prosecuting the war, and maintain- | 
ing the honor and credit of the country; and as | 


| found in the press. 


country in this conflict. Then the proof was not 
Was it in the gallant and 
patriotic demonstrations which the people gave in 
offering up themselves upon the altar of their coun- 

try, in proportions tenfold greater than the demand? 
Was it found in this demonstration of patriotic 
ardor, of which history furnishes no parallel? We 
call for a thousand men to take the field, and the 
' eall is echoed back by ten thousand voices, anx- 


as the post of fame. Was it here that gentlemen 
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h | iously seeking to be chosen for the post of danger 
such, were there no other considerations, should | 
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Sir, I have already said that in the Convention have his warm and undivided support. He bowed || found proof of the unpopularity of the war? If so, 

which framed the Constitution, the great — of _ to no Executive will, merely because it was the || he could only say, that in politics, the had a 

} the South was, what it is now, to secure the as- mandate of the President; such conduct was not to || strange way of drawing deductions from a prem- 
: cendency in the Government. That was the great | be found in the catalogue of Democratic principles. | ises. Then it was not, he assumed, in these 
} end and aim then. It is the great object of their But he did bow to the sacred principles of honor, || demonstrations that they found the proof of its 
. ambition now. And permit me to say, without that | justice, and patriotism; and he would scorn him- | unpopularity. And he would ask, not captiously, 
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but frankly and candidly, of gentlemen, where | 
they derived their conclusions from, that the 
people were unwilling to be taxed, even in their | 
tea and coffee, in support of their country in | 
the present crisis? Was it to be found in the un- | 
necessary but unprecedented liberality displayed 
by the people in making private contributions {| 
everywhere gratuitously to the volunteers who || 
enter the service of their country? We have be- | 
held these patriotic demonstrations from Maine to 
Louisiana—every where where troops were raised | 
for the service. No sooner had a company orga- | 
nized itself than the community around simulta- |) 
neously poured forth upon them the most liberal || 
contributions from their private stores of every- 
thing needed for their comfort. Were these the 
demonstrations of that niggardly spirit which | 
would refuse to be taxed to raise funds in support 
of the war? There is not an old woman in the 
jand who would not regard it as a libel upon her 
patriotism to say she would refuse to be taxed 
even in her most delicious beverage to support this 
war. It was not the people, who, looking alone 
to their country, her honor, and her true glory, 
regardless whose particular star might be in the 
ascendant, who raised these objections but the 
politicians, who, blinded by partisan zeal, and seek- 
ing to elevate themselves through some favorite 
chief, must strive to strike down the Executive, 
even at the expense of their country’s honor. || 
This was the source, and the only source, whence | 
sprung these demonstrations of opposition to the 
war, and the raising of means to carry it on. 
And the people whose names were constantly in- 
voked in aie of this unholy crusade against || 
the war, would in their own way and at the proper 
time, repel the vile calumny, and teach its propa- | 
gaters, that their names could not be interposed as 
a shield to protect the assailants of their own 
country. 

It had been boldly asserted here that the people | 
would not submit to a war tax on tea and coffee; | 
and indeed, in effect, voted in this House, as an 
avowal of public sentiment. Conscious of the 
necessity, and in anticipation of the call from the 
Executive for such means, the honorable gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Wentrworrs] had thrust 
forth his resolution under the gag, enforced by the 
Whigs and a few Democrats, Sochains that it was 
inexpedient to tax tea and coffee. That declara- 
tion, thus timed, in view of the circumstances, 
amounted to nothing more nor Jess than an indirect 
avowal that they would not tax tea. and coffee to 
support the war. To that assertion, repeatedly 
made, and to that vote, what had been the response 
of the people? Where were we to look for the 
evidences of their approval? Time enough had 
elapsed, since the vote of that House upon the 
subject, for every possible demonstration of aproval 
to come rolling back upon us. Where were they? 
he again asked. Anticipating the necessities of 
the country, which sald compel the President to 
ask for this additional resource for the war, politi- 
cians here had sought to head the Administration, 
by declaring in a solemn vote, in the name of and 
for the people, that they would submit to no such 
tax. They had assumed to be the peculiar and 
favorite confidents of the public will. That vote 
had gone forth long since, had been spread from 
one end of the Confederacy to the other, and he 
now called upon gentlemen to make good their 
assertion, by those demonstrations of public opin- 
lon which cannot be mistaken. Feeling a deep 
interest in a question that seemed to strike so fatal 
a blow upon the resources of the country involved 
ina foreign war, he had watched anxiously, and 
he thanked God, in vain, for those demonstrations 
of opinion, which were to sustairt the Sir Oracle 
dictum of this House that the people would not be 
taxed to sustain the honor of their country. Sir, 
the people had nothing to do with this question. 
It was an avowal of sentiment on their behalf and 
ir. their name, never demanded of them in advance, 
hor sanctioned by them since. Had this declara- 
ton, thus unceremoniously and inauspicious! 
thrust forth, touched but one chord of the publie 
Sentiment, aroused one pulsation of the public 
heart, we should long since have had a response, 
through legislative halls and public meetings, the 
import of which could not have been mistaken. But 
we have looked in vain for such demonstrations. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 











They are nowhere to befound;and why? Because 
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the doctine did not reflect the popular will; the peo 
ple contemplated the unpatriotic sentiment with 
mortification and shame, and the effort to arouse 
them in such a cause fell like lead upon the public 
ear. This effort to arouse public opinion, and ut- 
ter failure to accomplish it, is susceptible of but one 
conclusion; and that is, that the people are wholly 
averse to the doctrine avowed under the sanction 
and authority of their name. In anticipation of | 
any requisition from the Executive, this feeler of 
the public pulse was thrown out under the gag, 
silencing all discussion upon the subject, by which 
the people might have been enlightened upon its 
necessity, and their sanction to the resolution in- 
voked; and all without success. Did not this speak 
volumes in condemnation of the resolution? Did 
it not proclaim trumpet-tongued the generous sen- 
timent embraced in the resolution of his colleague, 
[Mr. Sims,] that the people of this country were 
too patriotic to refuse any necessary tax to support 
our arms? Yes, sir, he would go farther, and say, 
that if it was demanded by the country, there was 
sufficient patriotism in the people to yield up every- 
thing, even to their blood, to vindicate her honor 
and glory. 
It was sufficient, sir, to show that the people had 
not responded to the unpatriotic avowal made in 


| their name, that they would not be taxed in the 


present emergency in their favorite beverage; but 
he designed to go a little farther, and, if time would 
permit him, overwhelm the projectors of that sen- 
timent. Sir, the people had responded through 
their press, through their legislative halls, through 


| their public meetings, by every popular demonstra- 


tion, by their rallying-shout to these halls, to pros- 
ecute the war with vigor—tax eyerything necessary 
to that object. To one instance he would invite the 
attention of the committee, as it was directly in 
point. When that resolution was introduced by 
the honorable member from Illinois, a portion of 
his colleagues arrayed themselves against such an 
avowal, as the sentiment of the people of Illinois. 
The honorable gentleman from the southern dis- 
trict [Mr. MceCriernanp] was peculiarly active in 
repelling it, as reflecting the sentiments of that 
State. The issue was thus made up. What has 
been the response of that patriotic State, through 
her Legislature? It was on the table there. It had 


| been published in the “‘Union.’’ Has that State en- 


dorsed the assumption, that she would deem it in- 


| expedient to tax tea and coffee to meet the crisis? 


No, sir; no. Her response was one that did eter- 


nal credit to the patriotism of that gallant sister of | 


the West. She spoke the western sentiment. She 
told Congress to tax anything, everything, for re- 


sources to maintain the honor and glory of our com- | 


mon country in her struggles against a foreign foe. 
This was her response; a response that deserves to 
be written in letters of gold. 


But he was not yet done with this celebrated | 


resolution. He had not yet forgotten the manner 
in which it was sprung upon them—the application 
of the gag, by the previous question; its sustenance | 
by a drilled majority; and a vote forced, condemna- 


tion, rendered necessary by the war, and sustained | 


by those who would not boldly and fearlessly de- | 
clare their opposition. Tea and coffee had been free | 


articles,rendered so upon principles of sound policy, 


whenever the necessities of the country would per- | 


mit it, as articles altogether of foreign import, and of 
almost universal consumption. No man would go | 
farther to keep them free, in times of peace and 
public prosperity, than he would. Indeed, he be- 


Democratic 
ment of the Democratic party more imperative than | 
the mere utility of a tax of any kind, and that | 
was, in every and all emergencies, to a and | 
maintain, at every cost, the honor and dignity of | 
the Confederacy. Then, sir, things occupying this | 
position, before the Administration had asked this 

tax and explained the reasons why it was asked— 
before the country was prepared, by proper infor- | 
mation, showing the imperative necessity of a | 
change in a matter of great national policy—this | 
resolution was thrust upon them, and under oot 





application of the gag, was forced to vote without 
information or explanation. Such is a brief his- 
tory of this resolution, and the manner in which 
it was forced thro 
world as an evidence of their enlightened judgment. 


! 


|| cents per acre. 
tory of an anticipated measure of the Administra- | 


|| revenue. 
. . . i 
lieved that was the sentiment of nine-tenths of the | 


| 


rty. But there was another senti- || 


ugh the House, to go to the || 
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But this attempt to forestall investigation had met 
its rebuke before the people. Their very silence is 
a withering condemnation of the whole affair. 
That this resolution was not designed to cripple 
the energies of the Administration and impair the 
credit of the Gevernment, he was bound to believe, 
as it originated with an avowed friend gf the Ad- 
ministration; but that the Whigs who violently 
oppose the prosecution of this war, as unholy, un- 
righteous, and unjust, fully understood thatto be the 
effect of it, he was just as imperatively compelled 
to believe. He would not so far insult their intel- 
ligence as to suppose for a moment that they did 
not understand the effect of their vote, and that it 
was not strengthening the Administration for the 
successful prosecution of the war, when they ral- 
lied so harmoniously for free tea and coffee. From 
this vote, the inference might legitimately be 
drawn, that they are for taxes upon tea and coffee, 
when the country is at peace, and has no extraor- 
dinary demands upon dhe treasury, but when the 
country is involved in a harassing war, and re- 
quiring every resource to prosecute it vigorously, 
then they are against it. They are, then, notaverse 
to the tax, but to the additional supplies it would 
furnish in time of need. The Democratic doctrine 
is just the reverse; they were for free tea and cof- 
fee in time of peace and a full treasury, but would 
cheerfully tax it,and pay it, whenever it is required 
to vindicate the honor of the country. This was 
the true distinction between the two parties —_ 
this subject as illustrated by past and present his- 
tory, and upon that distinction he for one was 
prepared to go before the country. Even the pre- 
_judices of the old ladies of the country, in support 
of their favorite beverage, had been appealed to, 
in the effort to get upa spirit of disapprobation 
upon this subject in the country; and it redounds 
to their glory, that the appeal was made in vain. 
Sir, the gentleman who took that appeal, knew 
but little of the patriotic fire that burns in the 
breast of the American ladies. They against theit 
country for a farthing tax! No, never, while one 
drop of the blood of their revolutionary matrons 
circulated in their veins. The man who would 
make such a charge in their presence would be 
immolated, for such a calumny upon their patriot- 
ism, with their ‘* bare bodkins.”” 

Having said thus much upon the tea and coffee 
resolutions, their effects, objects, and designs, he 
would next call the attention of the House to the 
bill itself, which proposes an increase of revenue, 
by laying additional duties on certain imports and 
| graduating the price of the public lands; it pro- 

posed, in brief, to lay a duty of 25 per cent. upon 
tea and coffee, an additional duty of 10 per cent, 


| upon loaf and other refined sugars, an additional 
| duty of 10 per cent. upon a variety of classes of 


iron, 5 per cent. upon certain fine cotton fabries, 
and then to graduate the public lands: reducing 
| those in market between ten and fifteen years, to 
one dollar; between fifteen and twenty-five, to sev- 
enty-five cents; over twenty-five years, to fift 
This is the substance of the bill; 
the principles of which come recommended to us 
| from the President, as a means of increasing the 
revenue. The necessity of increased resources 
was apparent to all, unless we were prepared to 
abandon the war, and stand dis in the eyes 
of the civilized world. The Secretary of the Treas- 
-ury, whose position enabled him to judge accu- 
rately upon the subject, was cated upon by the 
| Senate for information in regard to increasing the 
This bill, as he understood it, embraced 
the principles and items which he had designated, 
as necessary to accomplish that object. The Sec- 
retary had pointe out the articles that would bear 
taxation—an increase of duty with increase of rev- 
enue-—and also the adoption of a principle in rela- 
tion to the public lands that would enhance the 
revenues from that source; so that the principles 


_ of this bill came endorsed to us, with all the lights 


_ that are could-throw around phere mre 
_ he proce to investigate its principles, particu- 

| larly the last clause of it, to Shick he desired 

| paying some special attention, he would pause to 

| notice an assault made upon this bill, commensu- 

_rate with its appearance in this House. 

| Sir, there is an idea prevailing to a considerable 

| extent, that the best indirect method of destroying 
a measure is by calling it bad names. In 
' doing this, a compliment is frequently paid to the 
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justice of the measure, which ought to be more 
highly appreciated because it is not designed, as 
it is always a tacit acknowledgment, that its prin- 
cinles are unassailable. ‘They of the West were 
used to that kind of guerilla warfare; for owing to 
the geographical configuration of their country, in 
which everything tends to a common centre, they 
can seareély originate a measure that does not in- 
terest the whole, and that was quite enough for the 
wad-dog ery of log-rolling and omnibus: bills. 
These names had become so familiar to western 
eurs, that they had become callous from custom. 
‘hey had had their effect in their day, and had 


kept off the shepherds when the wolf came, but | 
the wit in them had become stale, for the want of | 
ongmality. This nicknaming system of political | 


warfare had had its day of prosperity, but like all 


perishable things, must yield to the gnawing tooth | 
of tine. Its scepire had departed. These gentle- |! 


men act upon the principle of the Quaker butcher 
when the dog stole his meat: his first impression 
was to punish him, but his religion predominaung 
over his human passions, he merely retook his 
meat, and addressing the dog, told him: [I will not 
kill thee, but L will give thee a bad name; and im- 
mediately set up the shout of **mad-dog,” and death 
from the multitude was the penalty of his offence. 
They would not kill the bill, oh, no; not they; they 
had too much patriotism for that; they would mere- 
ly give it a bad name, and see if it would not in- 
vite others to the execution, while their skirts were 
clear. 

Well, sir, this bill, strange as it may appear, and 
‘truth is sometimes stranger than fiction,’’ the 
poets say, recommended by the President as a rev- 
enue measure, ; eported by the Committee of Ways 


and Means to increase the war fund, has gotten | 


the mad-dog cry upon it. It is called the log-roll- 
ling, omnibus bill. And why? He supposed be- 
cause there was something in it in which the 
West took a deep interest. He could see no other 
cause. It was strictly a revenue bill, designed to 
increase the resources of the Government during 
the war; but it had the graduating principle in it, 
and that was enough. He flattered himself, how- 
ever, that the chairman of the committee would do 
the justice to the patriotism of the West to say, 
no such measure was necessary to secure their 
votes in any and every laudable means of raising 
money to support the war. Hethanked God they 
needed no such stimulants to induce them to per- 
form their duty to their country in all emergen- 
cies. But amidst the disgust which every man 
must feel, to hear such soubriquets applied to a 
revenue bill from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, there is one consolation in the fact, that 
the chairman, knowing the falsity of the charge, 
would be able to appreciate such attacks when 
made upon them hereafter. They should, at least, 
for the future, claim his sympathy, which he fear- 


ed they had not heretofore so fully enjoyed. But, | 


now their fortunes were cast in the same boat, 


they must row together. And as an offset to that 


clamor, he would assure the chairman, by way of 
consolation, that the time was near at hand when 
he would not he ashamed to have his name even 


in mockery associated with graduation. Yes, sir, | 


the time was at hand when the originator [Colonel 


Benton] of this system of disposing of the pub- 


lic domain, would, from that deed alone, reap a 
rich harvest of glory, more imperishable than 
monumental brass. His name and his deed would 
live in the hearts of those who are marked by the 
finger of Deity, as the destined preservers and per- 
petuators of the principles of this great Republic. 

But, sir, what did this bill, this attempted 
to be misnamed bill, propose? Simply an addi- 
tional increase of duties upon such articles as 
would bear it, and a system in relation to the pub- 
lic lands that would mutually enhance the revenues 
from those various sources. Every subject em- 
braced in it is the subject of revenue; and yet, 
because several subjects of revenue were embraced 


in the same bill, it must, forsooth, be a monster || 


of corraption. To the Whigs he had nothing to 
say; he took it for granted that they were opposed 


to everything going to maintain the honor and | 


glory of our arms under a Democratic Administra- 
tion; but to Democrats, who sought this indirect 
method of bringing the measure into disrepute, he 
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say by their votes at once that they are opposed to 


rather than taxation, and not shield themselves 
| behind blind prejudices against graduation. 


Opposition to every species of impost, except 


the restoration of that mammoth of oppression, the 
| Whig tariff of 1842, was to be expected from the 


other side of the House. They had not lost all | 
hope of renewing that system of plundering the | 


poor for the benefit of the rich, by which they 

reaped abundant harvests during its existence. But 
_ for that vain hope, it would be difficult to reconcile 

their opposition to an increase of duties, with their 
avowed principles. They proclaim it as a part of 
their political creed, that they go for high duties; 
not for the constitutional object of raising revenue, 
however, but for the avowed object of unauthorized 
protection. ‘The kind of tariff that suits their taste 
i8 One that permits the ironmonger to impose one 
hundred per cent. upon the laborer who uses the 
log chain, and decorates his own family in gold 
chains at seven per cent.; or one that permits the 
lords of the loom to impose one hundred and fifty 
per cent. upon the coarse habit that clothes his 
temale operatives, while he decorates the females 
of his own household with articles paying a duty 
of thirty percent. These are the bind of tarifis 


they go for, that impose the burdens of govern- | 


ment upon the poor, and confer its blessings upon 

the rich. ‘These are Whig ideas of equalizing the 
burdens and blessings of government. 

The first item upon which it was proposed to 

| increase the duties in the bill was loaf and other 

refined sugars, which were now paying a duty of 


| 80 per cent., and wgre proposed to be increased to | 


40 ner cent. The same articles, under the tariff 
of 1842, paid a duty of 6 cents per pound, equal 
to 92 per cent. How a party could support and 
advocate the latter, and then refuse to vote for the 
increase proposed in this bill, with any expecta- 
tion of maintaining their character for consistency, 
he was at a loss to discover. 

The next article in the catalogue was coal. Itnow 
bore a duty of 30 per cent.; it was proposed to add 
ten, increasing it to 40 per cent. Under the Whig 


tariff of 1842, the same article paid a duty of $1 79 | 
per ton, equal to 69 per cent. ad valorem. Those | 
who could stand sixty-nine, should not flinch at | 


forty per cent. 
‘he next articles in the list were several varie- 
ties of iron, manufactured and unmasufactured, 
‘| all of which were now paying a duty of 30 per 
cent. ad valorem—proposed increase to 40 per cent. 
| The following were the items, and the duties they 
paid, under the Whig tariff of 1842: 


“Bar iron made by rolling, $25 per ton, equal to 75.22 per | 


cent 

| Pigiron, 89 per ton, equal to 48.93 per cent. 

Round iron, as brazier’s rods, 3-16 to 10-16 of an inch diam- 
eter inclusive, 2} cents per pound, equal to 56.10 percent. 

Nail and spike rods, slit, roiled, or hammered, 2} cents per 
pound, equal to 98.99 per cent. 

Sheet iron, (except taggers,) 2} cents per pound, or 60.20 
per cent. 

| Hoop iron, 2} cents per pound, equal to 115.98 per cent. 


‘| Band or seroll iron, 2} cents per pound, equal to 70.47 per | 


cent. 
Casement rods, slit, rolled, or hammered, 2} cents per pound, 
equal to 70.47 per cent. 


cont. 
Spikes, cut or wrought, 3cents per pound, equal to 168.14 
|| per cent. ad valorem.”’ 
'| Making a general average of 82; per cent. ad va- 
7 
‘lorem. ‘The party that could advocate such a sys- 
| tem of duties, and undertake to reconcile them with 


|| rights, woul 
| posinga uniform duty of 40 per cent. upon the same 
|| articles as a war measure. One thing the Whigs 
‘| would not certainly deny in view of their own 
|| tariff, and that was, that the Secretary of the Treas- 
| ury was right in the assumption, that the increased 
| duty proposed would increase the revenue. The 
|| same views might be presented of the white and 
red lead, and the cotton fabrics specified in the bill; 
| but the foregoing were sufficient for the purpose of 
|| showin Wi 


| 


ure, and that the additional duties demanded would 
| increase the revenue, and were therefore within 
|| that standard. 

Then the question was narrowed down to a 








manly opposition to the whole measure. Let them | 


the supplies, or that they prefer resorting to loans | 


| Wood screws of iron, 12 cents per pound, equal to 60.70 per || 


|| sound pene of political economy and equal || 
hardly be electrified at the idea of im- | 


1ig ceneeneney in opposing the meas-. 


equal and just burdens upon themselves, or cra- 
venly shrinking from them, and throwing the bur- 
dens of their own acts upon posterity. He, for 
one, was against national debts, so far as the 

could be avoided; they were, at the best, but the 
nucleus of a system of banking, with all its frauds 
and corruptions, He was no disciple of that doc- 
trine, that ‘national debts were national blessings.” 
They might be stays to support a corrupt and tot- 
tering throne, and in that view might be a blessing 


| to tyrants and eo but our glorious republican 
i 


| institutions could have no affinities with such doc- 
trines; their stays and supports were found in the 
natriotism of the people. Debt affected nations 
Just as it affected individuals—crippling their en- 
ergies and blighting their prosperity; and in the 
end, when the amount excelled all means of liquida- 
ton, followed by loss of character. He was against 
the system of quack remedies, and putting off the 
evil day; and was for collecting and paying as they 
go, at least as far as it was in their power. If gen- 
tlemen would nerve themselves to the subsidies, 
there could be no difficulty. The nation was rich 
in resources; the people were patriotically anxious 
to employ them in vindicating the national honor; 
and between taxes and debt, they preferred the 
former. 

But the main point to which he desired to call 
the particular attention of the committee, was that 
provision of the bill which contained the gradua- 
tion principle. For though it was a matter in 
which the West felt a deep and abiding interest 
for its local effects upon their prosperity, yet it 

| was none the less a national matter, involving 
principles of revenue. It had come to them recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Treasury asa rev- 
_enue measure, endorsed and poaeemied by the 
President, and sanctioned by experience as a rey- 
enue measure—endorsed by the sound judgment 
of every man who had taken the trouble to inves- 
tigate the subject; yet because the West were in- 
terested in it, it must, forsooth, be some mysterious 
| scheme for plundering the Confederacy of the pub- 
lic lands. These opinions were assumed in utter 
blindness of the effect of the system, as he trusted 
he would be able to demonstrate. But he desired 
gentlemen distinctly to understand his position on 
this subject: that though he supported it as a rev- 
enue measure, froma firm conviction that it would 
| largely increase it, yet that was not the quality in 
it which most warmly recommended it to his ap- 
roval. Its sound policy in enlarging the circle of 
independent aadnlies and putting it in the reach 
of every man to find a permanent home upon his 
_ own soil, and its justice in grading the price to the 
uality, were principles that rendered it much 
earer to him than its mere revenue quality. As 
“a revenue measure it might change, and probably 
_would change, with the varying condition of the 
_ treasury that called it into existence; but, as a sys- 
tem, founded in immutable principles of right and 
justice, once begun, its progress was onward and 
perpetual. Its beneficial results would so rapidly 
develop its entire utility, both as to revenue and 
sound national policy, that he confidently believed 
that no statesman would for a moment contem- 
plate returning to the old system. 

But before he proceeded to a closer investigation 
of the principles involved in the bill, he desired to 
call the attention of the committee to one provision 
of the bill which should be amended: he alluded 
to the limitation of the graduation principle. The 
| bill provides that it is to take effect on the first of 
| May, 1847, and to continue during the war and siz 
months thereafter. The effect of this provision, 
_ fixing so uncertain a limitation upon the operation 
|| of the bill, would be to destroy confidence in the 
|| measure, and could produce no good results. No 
|| man, he presumed, who voted for this bill, and ad- 
_ vanced the standard of the liberal principles con- 
'| tained in it, ever contemplated turning back to an 
| exploded system, and hence it was useless. Such 
| was his abiding confidence in the success of the 
| experiment, that he had but little sree of 
| its being effected by limitations. e therefore re- 
| garded it, in that aspect, as a useless appendage. 
But there was something in the very idea of such 
_ limitations that was calculated to destroy the pub- 
lic confidence as to the permanency of the system, 
| and he hoped it would be stricken out. The 


would say, that they would display much higher || choice between taxation and debt—between meet- | amount of public lands which by this bill would 
qualities, both of mind and heart, by an open, | ing the increased expenses of the war, by laying || be brought under the graduation principle would 
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in all probability be exhausted long before the | 
limitation applied; but whether or not, he thought 
jt would be sound policy to risk the reduction on | 
that much without restrictions as to time, in order 
to give the operation of this principle a fair test. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in his finance 
report, Where he most ably vindicates the gradua- 
tion system as a revenue measure, opens that 
branch of the argument with the following beau- | 
tiful picture of its probable consequences. He | 
says: 
«In connexion with the finances, the suggestions made 
in my last annual report in regard to the reduction and 
graduation of the prices of the public lands in favor of settiers 
and cultivators are again respectfully submitted to the con- 
sideration of Congress, as a certain means of augmenting | 
the revenue. The public lands now subject to sale at pri- 
vate entry exceed one hundred and forty millions of acres, | 
a vast portion of which, loug in market, is wholly unsaleable 
at existing rates, but would, if reduced and graduated, find 
many purchasers atlower rates. The sales in the Chickasaw 


sev, establish the fact, that the application of the principle | 
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| naked money point of view, largely in favor of the 
graduation system. The sales of this cession aver- 


; amount. They had in market, surveyed and ready 


| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 


| : . . ° 
| Here were the facts in figures that would not lie. 
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system, and see whether the balance is not,even ina _ effort. More than half a century ago, when the 


pioneers’ column first advanced into the great val- 
ley, its glorious destiny was written in the book of 
fate, never to be eraeed. That column, with one 

, wing in the sunny South, and the other resting 
for entry, under the old system, about one hundred || on the frozen regions of the North, had moved 
and forty millions of acres. Out of this, the an- || compactly some eight hundred miles across the 
nual average sales did not exceed three millions of || great plain, scattering in their march the blessings 
dollars, or about two oo cent. upon the aggregate | of an enlightened civilization, In front, they have 
amount; showing a difference of from two to ten 


g | constanly encountered, and were encountering, the 
per cent. upon sales under the different systems. | dense foresta, and the wide-spread solitary prairies; 


in their rear, they left behind a thriving popula- 
tion, well-cultivated farms, flourishing towns and 
villages, and magnificent cities. It has been 
| manifestly the policy of this Government, to hold 


aged about ten per cent. perannum upon the gross 


Under the present system, at similar rates, it would 
have taken fifty years to dispose of the Chickasaw 
cession. Let any gentleman enter into a calcula- | 


Fin Me’ 


tion upon this basis of the effect of the system 


the largest revenue from that source, he would come 


| out of the investigation an advocate of the system. 
. . ee ° 2 ii 4 
cession, in the States of Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennes- || 


But he would give the results in an extract from a 


upon the revenue, and if he was in favor of deriving | 


.in check that spirit of emigration—to fetter the 


onward course of that breathing column. This has 
been manifested, in a constant adherence to a land 


| system which was at war with the laws of nature; 


attempting to equalize that which she had wisely 


Bis a 


~~ eo ml e |, letter of the acting Commissioner of the General 
of reduction an gra uation rap y auginents the proceeds ¢ OMee ine , ‘ s | 
of the sales. The addition to the wealth of the nation in | Land Oifice, (Mr. Piper,) who had made these > ‘ ‘ 

the augmented value of these lands, as well as the crops || calculations from established facts; and let gentle- || posts, but of savage tribes, along the line of the 
that lave been already raised upon tiem, cannot be Jess || men see the mighty probable effects. He says: || frontier settlements. Both, however, had failed to 


than thirty coer Meg are This district having been | accomplish the object. By their energy, they had 
sold for the benefit of the Chickasaws, is the only one of the Sent ee ee . a a M es 
land districts in the new States to which the principle of || ict, ' ix overcome the evils of the former; and by their da 
reduction and graduation has been applied; and the result | realized so large a net sum of money, I have to state that, |! ring enterprise, they had swept beyond ern savage 
has proved the beneficial effects of this great measure, both | ee ns ana creme Ee a | border into Oregon and California. Their destiny 
sa means of augmenting the reven i sasing the || “tat y wee Seas » 1082 erest at six |) 3 . . as 
as am g g the revenue and increasing the per cent. per anoum, they bave not produced such a large || W8 onward, and no policy could resist or check it. 
| The day the pioneer column passed the barrier of 


public welfare.”? ; t as 
“3g Pe i || sum of money ; and that, on acomparison instituted between F 
And again, In another part of his able report, he || the Chickasaw sales up to 30th June, 1845, and those of the | the Alleghanies, the star of empire arose in the 
\ . o . 
| West; to set only with the final consummation of 


not only reiterates the assertion that ¢he operation || entire public domain, so far as the same has been in market 
|| all earthly things. 


| diversified into every grade of equality. It was 
also manifested, in placing a cordon, not of military 
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‘In answer to the 8th inquiry, as to whether or not any 
land district, counting loss of interest at six per ecut., lias 
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of the graduation principle would increase the rev- || UP %& that date, and computing interest at six per cent. per 


but foll : ith ioe . || annum on the estimated average of extra time required for 
enue, but follows it up with an estimate of the |! the sale of an equal quantity under the present system, it 
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He again says: 

“If a graduation bill, in the form in which it passed the | 
Senate on its return from the House, during the last session, | 
should become a law, it would increase the revenue from | 


sawoy amount, from a half to one million of dol- |; 
a 


urs, as the increased income. 


per annum; and if adopted, together with the proposed duty 
on tea and coffee, the loan might be safely reduced to eigh- 
teen millions of doflars. 


the public lands from half a million to a million of dollars | 
| 
\ 


regards all the public lands, it would increase for many years 
the revenue from that source, as proved by the data present- 
ed in the table before referred to, several millions of dollars 
per annum.”? 


These, sir, were the views of the able Secretary 
of the Treasury, whose peculiar province it was 


to look to the finances of the country. It was not | 


only the opinion of a statesman high in the confi- | 


dence of his country, but the official avowal of the 
officer, whose position enabled him to survey the 
whole ground. It was not merel 
based upon abstract principles of pofitical science, 
but one fortified and sustained by facts and figures 
derived from actual experience. He had here told 
them, in language not to be mistaken, that the | 
lands long in market would not sell at existing | 
prices; that upon a reduction théy would, and in- 
vited their attention to a precedent that sustained 
him fully. He had here further told them that 
the effect would be an incfease of revenue from a 
half to a million of dollars—a small estimate, com- | 
pared with the results produced from the sale of 
the Chickasaw cession, to which he had so sue- 
’ cessfully referred to sustain his position. 
The advocates of the graduation system have 
had, heretofore, to discuss it upon mere principles | 


of political science, without the lights of actual || just to the citizen, that the price should bear some 


if, however, the principle of grad- || 
vation applied to the Chickasaw cession were adopted as || 


|| revenue measure? 


i} 


an opinion | ) 
||} amount from that source, would necessarily create 
{| ] 


|| States in which they laid, and be disseminated 


|| labor beautified and adorned. They were for it, 





experience, and rely upon reason and justice alone 
to support their cause. But he now congratulated 
the friends of the measure with the assurance that 
its principles had béen tested by a system of re- | 
duction five times as rapid as that contemplated in 
this bill, and with the most glorious results. The 
Chickasaw cession, alluded to by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, was brought into market for the ben- 
efit of the Indians upon the principle of reduction | 
and graduation, and the terms on which it was sold | 
was, for the first year, $1 25; for the second year | 
$1; for the third year 50 cents; for the fourth year 
twelve and a half cents. The amount thus brought 
into market was 4,316,920 acres, or nearly seven | 
thousand square miles—an amount of territory | 
larger than some of the States of this Union. The 
aggregate sales of ten years under this rapid standard 
of graduation was 3,681,309 acres; purchase money 
Fer54, 449; neral average price 88 2-5 cents. 
ere they beheld, in the short space of ten years, 
nearly the whole tract sold, and at a fair and liberal 
average price. Now, he called upon gentlemen to 
contrast this rapid sale with the sales under the old 


appears that the gain of the graduating system would amount, | 


in the whole public domain, to upwards of Sixty millions of 
dollars.”’ 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 
No evidence could be more conclusive. Here | 
| was a test of the two systems, fairly tried, and the | 


SPEECH OF MR. C. W. CATHCART, 
result not only conclusive as a measure of revenue, H 


OF INDIANA, 
| but triumphantly victorious in favor of the grad- In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
vation system. With these lights before them, | February 4, 1847 
who was prepared to controvert the system as a || a : 
It was no loneer a new and | In favor of appropriations for Rivers and Har- 
‘ pn” , ° ° ‘ ° ° 
| unexplored system about which gentlemen might | ors, delivered in Commnittee of the Whole on 
speculate in the most extravagant manner; but a the state of the Union. 


tried one, one upon which they had brought to Mr. CATHCART said: 


bear the lights of a partial experience, with the Mr. Cuatrnman: The Committee of the Whole 


most triumphant success. ‘| on the state of the Union seems be designed 
But the people of the West were endeared to the || 1is House 


pul : \ || to give the largest liberty of debaie. 
principle of graduation from nobler and higher con- | js the grand inquest of the nation, and, while we 
siderations than its mere influence upon the rev- are in committee, the usage has been, from the 
enue. Its effects upon the revenue drawing a large |, foundation of the Government, to discuss all those 

topics which may, for the*time being, engross ours 

attention as Representatives of a free people; and 
to do this, too, less trammelled by technical rules 
than the practice in the House would permit. 

I wish to avail myself of this privilege; but while 
in doing so I may refer to a bill not now before 
this committee, yet, as my remarks upon that 
_measure will have a direct and intimate bearing 


] e upon a bill referred to us a few days since upon the 
amongst the people, until every citizen would be | motion of the chairman of the Committee on Com- 
a land proprietor and owner of the farm which his | merce, I trust I may not be considered as trespass- 
| ing upon the indulgence of the committee. 

I therefore seize the first occasion which has 
| presented itself, to submit such remarks as may 
| occur to me, in hopes that they may be dispassion- 
'| ately considered, and be allowed such weight as 
adequate proportion to the value of the land, and | the importance of the great interest alluded to may 
not by a Procrustus-bed rule, fixing as equal that | demand, rather than be measured by the imperfect 
which the laws of nature had diversified into every || manner in which I shall be enabled to present 
species of inequality. They were for it, because || them. 
its policy looked to the enlargement of the num-|| My purpose is to 


ber of independent proprietors of the soil; but | country, and particu 


above all, they were for it, because its direct ten- | ency, upon the subject of the protection of our 
dency was to bring millions of waste lands into 1 commerce by the appropriation of the public 
speedy cultivation, largely increasing the produc- ! money for the improvement of our navigation, by 
tive resources of the country, and adding to the || the clearing out of our large rivers, and the con- 
stock of national wealth and national prosperity. || struction or improvement of harbors upon our 
These were among the reasons of the endearment || Lake and Atlantic coast. 


of the West to this measure. Time would not | « . While I am up, I propose not only to give a few 
i 


| a temporary embarrassment; but they looked be- 
| yond the present, to that period when, in conso- 
nance to its just principles, the forests would be | 
subdued, and the millions of uncultivated acres 
| would be yielding up rich and abundant harvests; 
| to that period when the lands brought into culti- 
| vation would contribute to the support of the 





| because it was right and just to the States that the 
soil of their territories should contribute to their | 
| support. They were for it, because it was but | 


— myself right before the 
arly before my own constitu- 


allow him to dwell on them, and illustrate their || of the reasons which should induce favorable ac- 
bearings upon the question, but the bare statement || tion upon the bill lately referred to this committee, 
of them carried convictions of their soundness and | but also to vindicate my consistency, as a Demo- 
truth. | erat, and an old-fashioned Jackson Democrat, in 
If gentlemen resisted this measure with any || voting for the harbor and river bill, vetoed by Pres- 
hope of checking the progress to political power '| ident Polk during the last session of Congress. 
in the great West by preserving fetters upon their While I would be the last to expect the President 
rapid advance to wealth and prosperity, he could || of the United States to approve a bill which he 
only tell them, that they were rolling, like Sisyphus, || deemed unconstitutional, as I conceive such a 
the incessantly-returning rock. It was a hopeless |! course on his part would be in violation of the. 
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duty which he owed to his God, to his country, 
and to himself, yet lam free to admit that I was 
taken completely by surprise when his veto mes- 
sage was received in this House. It will be borne 
in mind, that various as were the opinions as to his 
probable course, a very large majority of us ex- 
pected that he would sign the bill. For myself | 
did expectit, and shall give my reasons for having 
come to this conclusion. 

The “ previous question,’’ which was moved 
upon the reception of the veto message, cut off my 
saying at that ime much of what | shall now sub- 
mit, and especially from giving my reasons for hav- 
ing supposed that the President would not have 
vetoed the bill. 

In the first place, it was based upon estimates 
sent in by the President with his message; and it 
may be seen, that perhaps no bill of this character 
which has ever been passed by Congress, stuck 
closer to the estimates upon which it was framed. 
Ido not mean to say that the President himself 
made these estimates; but that the Secretary of 
War re ported to him, and he sent his report to us, 
without any disclaimer; and, naturally enough, we 
inferred, receiving these estimates as we did with- 
; out any evidence of his disapproval, that they had 
not his disapprobation, And the only public ex- 
. posé which | had seen of Mr. Polk’s opinions upon 
- the subject of internal improvement, and the only 
. one which I have heard reference made to, will be 
found in his report during the session of 1830-31. 
Pare I think that no inference was to be drawn trom this 
' report of his hostility to the improvements contem- 
a. plated by the vetoed bill. By carefully exanuning 
the report alluded to, it will be seen that * rivers 
and harbors’’ ! throughout 
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are not once mentioned 
its entire length. It was made, evidently, to sus- 

tain General Jackson’s views upon internal im- 

provement, was composed in a great measure of 
extracts from his messages upon that subject, and 

may, in fact, be said to have been an echo of the 

old Hero’s repeated declarations. 

Candor requires that 1 should state here, that 
Mr. Polk, while one of the Representatives from 
Tennessee, though he sustained expenditures for 
light-houses, beacons, and buoys, voted against 
harbor appropriations. This he might well have 
done upon grounds of expediency—Tennessee hav- 
ing no harbors to provide for. But as no distine- 
tion can be drawn, under the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, between appropriations for the light-house « 
system and for harbors, no room was left to infer 
that he had constitutional objections to the latter 
class of appropriations, f 

So universal is the opinion that these two classes 
of appropriation stand upon the same footing, so 
far as the Constitution is concerned, that scarce an 
exception can be found, either in this House or out 
of it. The distinction cannot be drawn under the | 
clause empowering Congress to regulate commerce; | 
and, if drawn at all, must be found under the “ gen- | 
eral welfare’’—a caption under which | hardly sup- | 
pose any Democrat would place it; and if any one | 
else should, the train of reasoning by which it would 
be sustained would indeed be wonderfully curious 
The truth is, that it is only by defining the word | 
*‘veculate,” in the eighth section of the first article 
of the Constitution, to mean ‘facilitate,’’ (about 
wich I shall say more hereafter,) that the power 
to appropriate money to either purpose can be sat- 
sfactorily sustained. 

Looking at the vetoed bill, we find it not more 
comprehensive than similar bills which General 
Jackson had approved. Examining the different 
items, we find the whole number to be forty-three. | 
Of these very items, or rather appropriations for | 
the very same objects and places, General Jackson 
had approved thirty! Those for which he (Gen- 
eral Jackson) had not approved appropriations, 
and those for which he had, may be seen by a table 
which I have in my hand; and | undertake to say, 
and can prove, that those items in this bill, whieh 
have not the sanction of General Jackson’s ap-— 
proval, are not a whit more objectionable than those 
which he did approve; and that he did not approve 
ae every item in this bill is simply owing to the fact 
La that the condition of the country where these points 
are located was not such as to have brought them 
into view during his time. But though he did not 
approve appropriations forall the points specified in 
ea the veioed bill, he did sanction with his official ap- | 

proval the bill of 1834, which contained thirty-two 
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| character of my good old friend’s definition of these 
_ words, but I will say that roads and canals, and not 
| rivers and harbors, constituted the works so cone: 


as I before intimated, I expected Mr. Polk to have 
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| distinct appropriations; the bill of 1835, which con- 


tained twenty-two; the two bills of 1836, which 
contained eighty-nine; and the bill of 1837, which 


| embraced fifty-nine. 


The aggregate appropriations for rivers and har- 
bors during the Administrations of Jackson and 
Van Buren was $7,885,515; while the sum total of 
appropriations from the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment for these purposes down to the com- 
mencement of Jackson’s administration, was only | 
$1,038,912; and during Tyler’s administration, | 
oily $1,008,500. 

But! have heard it said on this floor that the vetoed 


| bill contained appropriations for harbors at places 


where none were or could exist; and indeed where 
God did not intend them to exist! Now, I trust 1 | 
will not be considered as wanting in respect to the 
gentleman who made this declaration if I express 
my doubts as to his having any authority from 
above for his extraordinary assertion. 

It is indeed strange doctrine, that from the fact 
of the non-existence of a natural harbor at any 
point, we are to infer that the fiat of Jehovah has 
gone forth, that none shall be there created by man; 
and I suppose we are to be told that in the creation 
of the Delaware breakwater, where a firstrate har- 


bor has been made where none existed before, that || 


we have been committing a great crime, warring 
upon the laws of God! As to the impossibility of | 
making a harbor at any point mentioned in this 


, unfortunate bill, the assertion only proves that 
| those who made it are entirely misinformed upon 


this whole subject. 

It is possible to make a harbor wherever bottom 
can be found. 

Mr. Chairman, if further evidence is required to 
prove that this bill was such as had met the ap- 
proval of General Jackson, it may be found in an ar- 
ticle in the Southern Review, where an able writer, | 
in denouncing our bill and sustaining the veto, 
says, itis ‘the fact that a bill framed expressly 
‘on the principles he (General Jackson) laid down 
‘has been vetoed by President Polk.” Further- | 
more, it so happens that those very appropriations 
in the vetoed bill, which have met with the heaviest 
denunciations on this floor, were made for the very 
same points for which General Jackson and Mr. | 
Van Buren had sanctioned appropriations. 

Mr. Polk was elected by the grand rally made 
by the old Jackson party; and I am free to admit 
that l expected that he would, upon this subject, 
have walked in the footsteps of his * illustrious 
predecessor.’? We all knew that Mr. Polk was 
opposed to a system of internal improvement by 
the General Government. So was General Jack- | 
son, so was Mr. Van Buren, and so we all were. 
But, then, what constituted a work of internal im- 
provement? That was the question, Now, I have 
an esteemed constituent, (from North Carolina, | 
too,) one of those plain uneducated men whose | 
sterling worth and unaffected piety better fits him | 
for his vocation than all the learning of the schools, | 
who, while preaching to his neighbors one day, and | 
speaking of the country he came from, remark- | 
ed: **My friends, in the mountains of North | 
‘Carolina, where the land is so poor that white | 
‘ peas will hardly sprout, we were, from necessity, 
‘raised without book-learning; and you may judge 
‘ of our ignorance there when I tell you, that I had 
‘never even seen such things as wagons, clocks, 
‘ watches, and other works of internal tmprovement, 
‘ until after I left home on my way to Indiana.”’ | 
shall not stop to complain of the comprehensive 


er nr ap 


nated by General Jackson, and so known and o 
jected to by the Democratic party generally. Hence, 


| 
| 
given the same construction to these terms, and | 
was disappointed when I found him differing so | 
widely upon this subject from our old leader. 

The public records show that beacons, mete 
light-houses, and piers, have been provided for by 
Congress, from the first organization of the Gov- | 
ernment, without any question as to the constitu- 
tionality of such appropriations. Indeed, the first | 
appropriation was asked for upon the express | 
grounds of its importance to “ facilitate’? com- 
merce. The first act upon this subject was approved 
August the 7th, 1789, and I will read a portion of 
the first section: 
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\| ‘Be it enacted, &c., That all expenses which shall testes 


; 
| 


| from and after the 15th day of August, 1789, in the Necesea. 
ry support, maintenance, and repairs, of all light-houses 
5 


beacons, huoys, and public piers, ereeted, placed, or sunk 
before the passing of this act, at the entrance of or wit! 
any bay, inlet, harbor, or port, of the United States 
rendering the navigation thereof easy and safe, shall be 
frayed out of the treasury of the United States.” 

This act further provides that the Secretary of 

the ‘Treasury may contract for building light. 
houses, beacons, buoys, and public piers; and its 
' last section distinctly affirms the power of Cop. 
gress to enact laws upon the subject of pilotace 

Phe men who framed and passed this act were. 

| very many of them, the framers of our Constity. 
tion; and can any one believe that they placed that 
straight-laced construction upon the power of Con. 
gress to regulate commerce which is now attempt. 
ed, and which denies the only interpretation of the 
section upon that subject which gives it any vital. 
ity whatever? Yes, sir, with the first Congress 
and with General Washington, to “regulate,” in the 
third clause of the eighth section of the first arti- 
cle of the Constitution, meant to ‘facilitate;” or 
the alternative is, that in enacting the law from 
_ which I have just quoted, they violated our charter 
of Government. We know they would not wilful- 
|ly do this, and we can’t believe they were mis. 
taken. We then find under this clause the direct 
grant of power to make these appropriations; but] 
will add, that they are all “necessary and prop- 
er” to sustain the navy, by furnishing protection 
to its shipping and a nursery for its seamen. 

President Polk, in his message, does not deny 
the constitutionality of appropriations for piers, 
beacons, buoys, &c.; indeed, he says— 

“Congress have exercised the power, coeval with the 
| Constitution, of establishing light-houses, beacons, buoys, 
and piers, on our ocean and Jake shores, for the purpose of 
rendering navigation safe and easy, and of affording protec- 
tion and shelter for our navy and other shipping. These 
are safeguards placed in existing channels of navigation. 
After the long acquiescence of the Government through al} 
preceding Administrations, I am not dispused to question or 
disturb the authority to make appropriations for such pur- 
poses.”? 

Who could ask more than this? And yet he 
vetoed the bill. - 

We have had intimations, on this floor and 
elsewhere, about log-rolling in connexion with 
this bill. ‘This is an unjust aspersion. Before 
taking up this bill, during the last session, did 
we not adopt a rule providing for a separate vote 
upon each and every item included in it? And 
any member of this House, by that rule, was en- 
abled to demand a separate vote upon each and 
every appropriation contained in it. I voted for 
that rule. Did this look like log-rolling? And I 
state, furthermore, that 1 knew of no attempt at 
log-rolling; that I neither asked nor was asked to 
give a single pledge. 1 may confidently say, that 
none of Indiana’s representatives were approached 
in this way, and I believe | may speak for the 
whole House. ° 

The gentleman near me, Mr. Chairman, says 
that there was a kind of general understanding, 
which he appears to consider log-rolling. Why, 
sir, does he not know that it is only by such gen- 
eral understandings that we pass any bill, except 
we ‘‘go it blind,” as he seems to have done; for he 
now says he regrets that he voted for the vetoed 
bill, and would not do it again even to accommo- 
date me, friendly as are our mutual relations. He 
says that he voted for the bill without examination; 
and I will say that he also voted against it, after 
the veto, without examination; for I mean no dis- 
respect when I say that he knows nothing about 
the subject yet. 

Was it not bya oe understanding that we 
passed the tariff? Did not many of us who pre- 
ferred salt to come in duty free, vote for 20 per 
cent. impost on it? Did not many who were op- 
posed to the fishing bounties vole against their 
discontinuance? And why? Because we knew that 
without some abatement of extreme pretension we 
could not carry this salutary measure of reform. 
But how ridiculous to call this concurrence log- 
rolling! s 

Though a digression, I must be permitted to sa 

here, that, for the want of those facilities whic 
‘harbors would afford, we of the lake country 
have been unable to reap the golden fruits of a less 
restricted course of oodles and the benefits of our 


mn 
for 
de- 





judicious tariff are lost to us ina great degree, 
owing to the want of shipping to uhtouriwondets 
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forward; whereas, were our harbors completed we 
of Lake Michigan would build our own vessels, 
and enough of them, so that we would not be de- 
pendent upon the shipping of Lake Erie for the 
forwarding of our vast surplus. One word more 
in regard to this veto. ‘The people of the whole 
jake country thought they had a right to expect 
these appropriations; and I would be recreant to 
the trust reposed in me if I did not frankly ex- 
yess my disappointment. Naturally enough our 
sensibilities are more keen upon this subject, than 
are those of others living remote from these real 
«inland seas.”? The bones of our brethren are 
bleaching in their depths, and the wrecks of our 
property are scattered upon our shores; and while 
we would be respectful in our remonstrance, we 
consider it our right to be understood. 

J have before said that, in my pinion, the power 
to make these ae yas granted to Con- 
sess by the Constitution; that the power to 
ts regulate’? commerce meant to * facilitate” com- 
merce; and upon this point I beg leave to quote 
from the able report of Mr. Calhoun, made during 
the lust session in the Senate upon the proceedings 
of the Memphis Convention: 

«“ Having now shown what is the restriction imposed on | 
the power by the terms ‘among the States,’ your committee 
will next proceed to consider what power is conterred on 
Congress Within that restriction by the terms ‘to regulate 
commerce.” ; | 

«They are of the opinion, after due reflection, that they 
confer on it all the powers which, by a fair interpretation 
belonged to them, as fully as the States themselves porsessed 
jt, except such, if there be any, as may be prohibited by the 
Constitution from being exercised, either expressly or im- 
pliedly. ‘That they confer on Congress all the power to 
regulate commerce with each other, with that exception, 
would seein to be so clear as hardly to admit of doubt, as 
the words by which it is delegated are used without qualifi- 
cation or condition. But, if there should be room for doubt, 
jt would be removed by adverting to the reason for delega- 
ting the power. It was not to limit or prohibit itas a power 
of a dangerous character, and which, on that account, ought 
to be restricted or prohibited. On the contrary, it was re- 
garded as one of the utmost utility, and on the proper control 
of which the prosperity of the States essentially depended ; 
and it was accordingly for the purpose of obtaining such 
control, as well as to prevent collision among the States, 
and not to restrict or prohibit it, that it was delegated to the 
Federal Government, as their common representative and | 
organ, in their external relations with each other and foreign 
nitions. When itis added that such is admitted to be tie 
true construction in reference to the latter, and that the 
phraseology is the same in reference to both, it would seem | 
to exclude the possibility of doubt as to its being so also in 
reference to the former. Ti only difference between the 
two cases is, that the power is divided in its exercise be- | 
tween the law-making and treaty-making organs of the 
Government in regulating commerce with foreign nations, 
while in that of regulating itamong the States itis vested 
exclusivelyin the law-making, as from necessity it must be, 
where the treaty-power among Federal States is delegated 
to their common Government. 

“It remains now to be considered what power would a 


Rivers and ‘Herbors—A. C shear’: : 


“In order to understand why the States exercised the 
kind of powers they were accustomed to do, at and before 
the adoption of the Constitution, for the safety and facility 
of their commerce, it is necessary to bear in mind that they 
were then confined to the Atlantic coast, along which they 
extended from New Brunswick to Florida; and that their 
commerce with each other was confined to the coast and its 
bays. On turning to their legislation during that period, it 
will be found that the powers they exercised for that pur- 
pose were restricted to the establishment of light-houses, 
buoys, beacons, and public piers. They are all ofadescrip- | 
tion well adapted and necessary to guard against the dan- 
gers and impediments to which such a commerce as they 


, then carried on was exposed; while they were, at the same 


time, such as would be neglected, or not established at all, 
unless the public took charge of them; because individuals 
had neither adequate motive nor power to establish or 
attend tothem. That the power to establish them refers to 
that of regulating commerce, may be certainly inferred from | 
the motives and objects of their establishment; and that 
commerce, in legal language, embraces navigation as well 


| as trade, may, with not less certainty, be inferred from the 


same circumstance, as they relate direetly and exclusively 
to navigation. If we turn from the legislation of the States 
prior to the adoption of the Constitution to that of the Fed- 
eral Government, it will be found that it contirms not only 
the correctness of these inferences, but all that your coim- 
mittee has stated in this connexion, as they will next pro- 
ceed to show. 

** So important was the power to regulate commerce, and 
especially among the States, regarded, that it was among 


|| the first subjects which claimed the attention of the Gov- 


ernment after it went into operation. On the 7th of April, 
17e9, just a month after the commencement of the Govern- 
ment, an act of Congress became a law by the approval of 
the President, entitled ‘An act for the establishment of 
light-houses, buoys, beacons, and publie piers;’ that is, 
moles raised for the shelter of vessels against storms or ice. 
It provides that all the expenses, which shall accrue for the 
support and maintenance and repairs ofsuch as were erect- 
éd, placed, or sunk by the States, before the passing of the | 


| act for the safety and ease (facility) of navigation, shall be 


defrayed out of the treasury of the United States, with the 
proviso that the expense should not be paid by the United 


| States after one year, unless they should be ceded and vest- 


| with the lands and tenements appertaining to them. 


ed in the United States by the States to which they belong, 
It also 
provided for the erecting of a light-house near the entrance 
of the Chesapeake bay, and for the expense of keeping, re- 
building, and repairing of the establishment. These pro- 
visions furnish conclusive proof that the States, under the 
power toregulate commerce, established light-houses, buoys, | 


| beacons, and public piers ; that Congress regarded the power 
} as delegated to it, to the same extent; that the object of the 


power was the increased safety and facility of commerce 


|| along the coast; that it appertained especially to the regu- 


| lation of commerce among the States, as the portion of the 


fair interpretation of the terms ‘ regulate commerce’ conter || 


on Congress? Or, to express it more fully, what power did | 
the framers of the Constitution intend to delegate to it in 
using those terms? Your committee regard it as fortunate 
that, in their endeavor to ascertain what power they intend- 
ed to delegate, they are not thrown on the vague meaning of | 
the terms as used in common parlance. There are few 
words in the language, when thus used, more vague than 
the verb to regulate. It has, as commonly used, all the 
shades of meaning, from the mere power of preseribing rules 
to that of having absolute and unlimited control over the 
subject to which it is applied. Nor is the term commerce 
free from ambiguity when so used. It sometimes means 
trade, simply ; and at other, trade and transit, or navigation 
when the transitis by water. But the case is different when 
they are applied to constitutional or legal subjects. When 
so applied, their meaning is so much more precise that they 
may be regarded as almost technical. They occupy a large 
space both in our own code of laws; and that of the country 
from which we derive our origin and fanguage. And what | 
contributes still more to the precision of their meaning is, | 
that they eceupied a prominent place in the discussion | 
which preceded and led to the Revolution that separated the 
two countries, particularly as it relates to the distinction 
between the power to lay taxss and that to regulate com- 
merce. The latter, it was admitted, belonged to the parent 
country, while the former was denied and resisted. Many | 
of the framers of the Constitution, who were able statesmen | 
and learned lawyers, took an active part in this discussion, | 
and were familiar with the meaning of the terms, as politi- 
| 


ein aapiniehtpineieedarth 


cally and legally applied at the time. Under such circum- 
stances, it is a fair presumption that in using them, in dele- 
galing the power, they intended to attach a meaning to them | 
similar to that in which they had been in the habit of em- 
ploying them in their 1 discussions, and in which the | 
States had been accustomed to use them in legi on the | 
subject of regulating commerce prior tu, and subsequent to, | 
the Revolution. 
“Assuming such to be the case, your committee are | 
brought to the question, What powers were the States | 
accustomed to exercise in regulating their commerce before 
and at the time of the adoption of the Constitution, as far as 
they relate to its safety and facility? The answer will solve 
the question as to the true meaning of the terms, and the 
wnt sf pavers intended to be delegated to Congress in refer- 


ocean in its vicinity is the great common highway of the | 
commerce of the States bordering on it; and that item- , 
braced navigation as well as trade. It may be added, in 
confirmation of the construction which places this estab- 
lishment under the contro! of the Government, that it ac- 
cords with the practice of the Government of the country 
from which we derive our language and origin; with this | 
difference, that there the establishment was principally 

under the control of incorporated companies or individuals, 

but subject to the legislation of Parliament, as must have 

been well known to the framers of our Constitution. 
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| find a harbor of refuge or go ashore. Mr. Polk 

| speaks favorably of * harbors of refuge.’’ Now, 

| I say to you, that all our harbors are harbors of 
| refuge; so that even if harbors of commerce were 


to be considered unconstitutional, as Mr. Calhoun 
in another part of his report says, yet our lake 
harbors would not be precluded. I suppose Mr. 
Calhoun means by a harbor of commerce one that 
is constructed for the benefit of a single State, in 


| contradistinction to those which would afford fa- 


cilities to the commerce of several. 

True, sir, there are different degrees of necessity 
for these different places of refuge; as, for instance, 
those near the southern end of Lake Michigan—the 
lake lying three hundred miles north and south, 
and subject to heavy gales from the northward— 


"are points most exposed, and of course at which it 


is most necessary for the protection of the com- 
merce of the entire lake that suitable harbors 
should be completed. If you examine the numer- 
ous wrecks on that particular part of the coast 
near Michigan City, in Indiana, where they are 


| So numerous as to have given it the appellation of 


the “* Coast of Bones,”’ you will dind ingulfed in 
its sands the rempants of vessels which were 
bound to almost every port on the lake; and the 
reason is obvious: the heavy gales being from 
the northward, when a vessel is caught out and 
cannot make a harbor, she tries to keep the open 
sea, by standing on a wind, and going about as 
she makes or nears each shore. In a heavy sea 
way, a vessel necessarily goes to leeward some- 
what every tack; and thus you may say, in our 


| long and narrow lake she vibrates between shore 
/ and shore, until, like the bird caught in the toils of 


| at the southern end of the lake. 


the serpent, she fetches up on the inhospitable coast 
This is not the 
history of one case, but of such a number that on 
our southern shore you are never out of sight of a 
wreck; and this, too, already, when it has been but 
afew yeurs since the bark canoe of the Indian gave 
way to the shipping of the whites. And what is 
most emphatically true as to the importance of 
completing the public works at this most exposed 
point, and of its necessity as a harbor of refuge, is 
true to some extent of every point on the lgke. 
** The wind blows where it listeth,” and it is Rard 


| to imagine the position of a harbor which would 


‘In carrying the power into execution, Congress has || 


studded the coast with liglt-houses and beacon lights, to 
guide in safety the mariner by night on his voyage, against 
the danger of capes, reefs, and shallows, and has thickly 
planted buoys at the mouths of harbors and inlets, to point 
out the narrow channels through which he may safely pass | 
into them. It has gone further, and constructed public 
piers, (ineluding harbors of protection,) where vessels can 
take shelter against storms and ice, and annually expends 
a large sum in repairing, supporting, and enlarging the es- 
tablishment. To this, add that the power, to this extent, 
has been exercised by Congress from the beginning of the | 
Government until the present time, without interruption or 
being seriously questioned as to its constitutionality, either 
in or out of Congress, during that long period, and it may be 
safely inferred that they have not erred in placing the con- | 
struction they have on it. 

Having now shown that the power to regulate com- | 
merce, fairly construed, embraces the establishment of light- | 
houses, buoys, beacons, and public piers, for the increased | 


|, safety and facility of the commerce of the Atlantic coast, 


your committee will next proceed to consider the question, 
whether it may not be constitutionally applied to increase 
the safety and facility of the commerce of the Mississippi 


and its waters.”’ ij 


To prove the constitutionality of appropriations 
for our lake harbors—if proof is required upon a | 
point rendered so clear by the able exposition. of 
the Senator from South Carolina, who with us of | 


| snags from the Mississippi. 





the Northwest has never been charged with a lati- | 
| 


tudinous construction of the Constitution—it is 


not be a harbor of refuge, or, in the words of the 
veto message, not subserve ‘ the purpose of afford- 
ing protection and shelter for our navy and other 
shipping,” and be ‘“ safeguards placed in existing 
channels of navigation.” 

Sir, these harbors are the only effective safeguards 
which the shipping and commerce of the lakes can 
have, and are as necessary, nay, more so, than are 
the light-houses on the Atlantic, or the removal of 
Except with a heavy 
gale from the eastward, a ship nearing our Atlantic 
coast can choose her time to run in; and if she can- 
not see her way in, in the night, she can lay off 
and on, and run in next day. So on the Missis- 


| sippi: the position of snags may be, to some ex- 


tent, known and avoided. But how is it on our 
lakes, subject as they are to violent and sudden 
gales? and of what use are our light-houses without 
harbors, but so many beacons to warn the mari- 
ner, in too many cases, of the certain and dreadful 
fate that awaits him? Thus the well-trimmed lamp 
of the light-house, instead of looming up with rays 
of hope to cheer the heart of the tempest-tossed 
mariner, merely casts a lurid glare upon an inhos- 
pitable coast; and instead of directing him where 
he ean find shelter and peace, seems only to be lit 
to mock at his calamity. 

How unwise we would be compelled to consider 
our forefathers, if they are to be supposed to have, 
by the Constitution, granted us the power to place 
buoys to indicate the position of snags and sand- 
bars, and yet have refused us.the power to remove 


only necessary to show that they are necessary to || them, though their removal May not cost half as 


“ protect” the commerce carried on by the people 
of the several States. 

“Our lakes are emphatically inland seas, much 
more dangerous than the open ocean, from the fact 
that you have not ‘‘ sea room.”’ Indeed, asa sailor 
oe say, you are always on a “‘lee-shore.” You 
cannot scud before the blast for want of room, and 
from the shallowness of our waters, the model or 
form of hull of our vessels is such that they are 
not at working to windward. They must, 
then, in a gale of any considerable length, either 


much as the buoys to mark their location. How 
strange to conclude that they would give us the 
power to build light-houses, to aid our navigation, 
and yet refuse us the power to make harbors, 
which are absolutely necessary to the very existence 
of that navigation. oe 

The constitutionality of these ———— ean 
scarcely be questioned. As to their expediency, 
we must, and undoubted# will, differ. But here 
I will disclaim the idea that our are of such 


easy virtue as to be corrupted expenditure 
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one : = 
of a million of dollars for works of a useful and | (which no sum could reimburse) a great number 
humane character, while millions upon millions are 


And in passing, | must remark, that those who are || sixty or seventy lives were sacrificed. I have no 
opposed to river and harbor improvements, or at | means of ascertaining what the losses were during 
least some of them, seem always wy! to Increase || the last season, but in monty they were great, and 
the pay of the civil officers of the Government. || in life beyond estimate. I am inclined to think 
And here I am reminded of another expression in i] they were unusually heavy, for I could see from | 
the Southern Quarterly Review; it will be found | the deck of the boat upon which I crossed Lake | 
in the same article upon the Memphis Convention, | Erie, that the shores ‘were literally strewn with 
before referred to. 1 will read the extract: ‘* We || wrecks. I hesitate not to say that if the sum total 
‘ have shown that party associations have but little || of losses upon all the lakes could be obtained, it 
* influence on the quesuion of internal improvement | would be appalling; and the major part of it is at- 
‘in the westornorth. Executive patronage,also, | tributable to the condition of our harbors. 

‘seems to be of but little avail against the pledges || In view of the foregoing facts, the policy which 
‘of members of Congress to the people, especially | would deny so small an appropriation for so great | 
‘in the west; where appropriations for internal || and humane a purpose, must and will be consid- | 
‘ improvements are most eagerly sought.’”” Unin- | ered as ‘ penny wise and pound foolish.” 
tentionally, | suppose, the author has paid the I have before said, that the assumption that the 
West a just compliment; for if I can conceive any- || Constitution does not authorize these expenditures, 
thing which should most emphatically condemn a || would seem to stultify its framers. For if you do 
man to eternal infamy, it would be that truckling, |) not attach the meaning which I have claimed for 
spaniel-like and fawning spirit, which would bend | that clause giving Congress the power to regulate 
the supple hinges of the knee before the altar of || commerce, the clause has no meaning whatever; 
executive power and patronage, while the interests 
of a confiding constituency were being immolated 
as the sacrifice. 

Let us pass now to an examination of the ex- 
pediency of these appropriations, or, ne other 
words, let us see whether the outlay which is pro- 
posed for our vast lake and river commerce 1s dis- 
proporuionate Lo its magnitude, or extravagant, as 


i 


| absurd, as entire free trade is established by the 
Constitution among the several States, and of | 
course no rules and regulations can be required or 
could be proper or necessary. The very words of 
the Constitution forbid the idea that the power to 
| regulate commerce between the States,’’ means | 
compared with the other expenditures of the Gov- | that Congress may simply enact rules under which 
ernment, that commerce shall be carried on. The States are 
In 1843, (see House Doc. No. 124, 3d sess. 27th | forbidden the power to lay either export or im- 
Cong.,) the number of steamboats navigating the | port duties; and this, in connexion with that clause 
Mississippi and its tributaries was 450; their ag- |) which says “the citizens of each State shall be 
gregate tonnage 90,000; their value $7,200,000; | entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citi- 
persons engaged in navigating them 15,750; ex- || zens of the several States,’? embraces the whole 
venses incidental to their navigation $12,280,000. | subject, and is so conclusive as to leave no room 
Number of fatbeate 4000, neviented by 20,000 men; || whatever for the operation of ** rules and regula- 
and the expense of building and navigating them || tions.’? 
$1,380,000. Total value of freights $220 ,000,000. In the exercise of the power granted by one 
This was early in 1843. _ || clause of the Constitution, we should not lose 
The foregoing estimate was made by an intelli- || sight of the general restriction imposed by the first | 
seyt committee of the citizens of Cincinnati. By || clause of the eighth section of the first article, 
the Treasury reports, the tonnage of the steam- || which would confine the appropriation of the pub- | 
boats on the western waters, on the last of June, |! lic moneys to works of such a character as would | 
1845, was 159,713. It may safely be said that the | conduce to the general welfare of the United 
steamboats on these waters now number 900, and States. And here, for fear of misconception, I 
that their aggregate tonnage amounts to at least || would state, that, in my opinion, the clause last 
170,000. The total value of freights is probably || referred to only grants one substantive power, and 
$§400,000,000. | that is, to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
Se much for the rivers. Let us now turn our || and excises, which may be expended under the 
eyes to our great lakes; and here I would say that |) various specific grants of power to Congress, and 
{ will draw freely upon a letter written by James || shall be (in so being expended) only used * to pay 
L. Barton, Esq., to our worthy chairman of the || ¢ the debts, and provide for the common defence 
Committee on Commerce. Mr. Barton’s intimate |! ‘ and general welfare of the United States.”’ 
acquaintance, from his long connexion with the The bill reported this session proposes to ex- | 
business of the lakes, entitles his estimate to great || pend, for the protection of this immense branch of 
weight; and I believe if he has erred at all, he has || our national industry, only $293,000 (for western 
fallen within the mark. He states the amount of | rivers and the Jakes.) It would seem to me, that 
the commerce of the lakes (exclusive of the money | while we are annually expending millions upon | 
transported) at least $81,/00,000 in 1845; the | millions of dollars for the protection of our foreign | 
number of passengers on Lakes Erie, Huron, and || commerce, and for fortifications which, before we 
Michigan at 98,736, by” actual count; and esti- || will ever have any use for them, will be the laugh- 
mates the total number of lives exposed on all the || ing-stock of the improving age we live in; for dock 
lakes, including Ontario, of course, (embracing || and ship yards, not half as necessary to sustain 
crews as well as passengers,) at about 250,000. | the navy as the nursery for seamen furnished by 
The tonnage of the steamboats, and other vessels || the commercial marine,—if we refuse this small 
running on the upper lakes, in 1845, 76,000; the || appropriation, necessary to protect the basis of our | 
cost $4,600,000. The tonnage owned and built on || imports, from which we have to draw not only 
Lake Ontario was 18,000; cost $1,500,000. He 
also gives the names of the vessels built on the 
shores of the lakes in 1845, and their tonnage 
amounts to 12,887. In 1846 the tonnage of ves- | 


evident that t 
which would be received into the treasury, by the | 
exchange of a portion of our products, now lost, | 
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| 


: hons : of valuable lives. On Lakes Erie and Michigan, |, Michigan City, in Indiana, lies in m 
javished upon the pay of our official dignitaries. || in 1845, the loss was estimated at $190,000, and | I beg leave to state, that the small 


i 


, and which have cost $135,733; and that 


| 
| 


_ of the general commerce of Lake Michigan 


_ dangers and delays consequent upon loading 
| unloading in an open sea. This harbor is the 
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ered particularly worthy of our fostering care. 


y district; and 
e appropriatio 
proposed, is absolutely necessary to preserye the 
public piers already built there, but not completed 
; n hi ‘ small as 
this sum is, it will enable a great number of Veg. 
sels to come into our port which are now s 


" hut out: 
will conduce greatly to the safety and con 


venience 


Saget 7 he 7 » 4S wel] 
as afford great facilities in the export of our vast 


agricultural surplus; and enable us to receive in 
return the fabrics and products of our sister State 


; 8 
and of the other nations of the earth, without the 


1e 
and 
on! 


one which Indiana has; and with a view to giye it 


to her, the terms of the ordinance of 1787 were so 
modified as to her boundaries, by the act of Con- 
gress admitting her into the Union, as to give her 


_the lake coast embracing it; and I cannot belieye 


that so wise a purposeg and one so long continued, 


| is now to be abandoned. 


as the idea of enacting rules and regulations for |; 
the commerce of the States is preposterous and || 





ALABAMA VOLUNTEERS. 
SPEECH OF MR. R. CHAPMAN, 


OF ALABAMA, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
February 1, 1847. 
The rules having been suspended, on the motion 


|| of Mr. Cuapman, of Alabama, he submitted the 


following resolutions, to wit: 


‘Resolved, That the President of the United States be re. 
quested to communicate to this House any information jp 
his possession, or in the War Department, showing the rea. 
sons why the Alabama regiment of volunteers, under the 
command of Colonel John R. Coffey, was detained on the 


| Rio Grande, and @ot allowed to advance to participate in the 


battle at Monterey, while other regiments from other States, 
who arrived long subsequent to the Alabama regiment in the 
hostile country, Were permitted to go in advance, and take 
part in that battle. 

“ Resolved further, That the President of the United States 
be requested to inforin this House for what offence, and under 
whit law or regulation of the army, Brigadier General Shields, 
commanding at Tampico, Mexico, deprived Lieutenant John 
McDuff, ofthe Jackson county company of the Alabama regi- 
ment, commanded by Colonel John R. Coffey, of his com- 
mand, and ordered him home, without giving him the bene- 
fit of a court of inquiry or a court martial, to inquire into the 
charges, if any, against him.” 


Mr. CHAPMAN said : 

Mr. Speaker: I am at all times averse to con- 
suming the time of this House, mgre particularly 
in relation to subjects that may not be as interest- 


| ing elsewhere as in my own district. Heretofore, 
as all who have observed my course will bear me 


witness, I have taken up as little of the time of the 


| House as any member init. On the present occa- 
| sion, I feel myself called upon to explain the object 


I have in submitting the resolutions just read to the 
House: it is due to myself as well as to this body 
that I shall do so. And first, Mr. Speaker, I will 
remark, that I do not expect this House to remedy 
the evils set forth in the resolutions, except so far 


/as the publication of the information. called for 


may effect that object. I do not purpose that Gen- 


eral Taylor shall be censured by this House for 


the injustice to the Alabama volunteers, referred 
to in the first resolution, or that General Shields 
shall be, for the oppression he has been guilty of 
towards Lieutenant McDuff in the second; but I 


our usual erp but the sinews of war, (for itis | do call upon this House to exercise the power— 
e duties upon the increased imports, | the existence of which no one can deny—of ob- 


taining the information from the executive depart- 
ments on the subjects referred to, with a view of 


sels built on the upper lakes was 19,000 tons. | would outweigh, in a series of years, the proposed | publishing it to the people, in order that the 


From the foregoing data, we may safely place 


_expenditures,) that we will find ourselves in the | wrongs, if wrongs have been committed, may 


the commerce of the lakes, even now, when it is || ge ose of the unfaithful servant in the para- || come in an authoritative form under their obser- 


comparatively in the first stages of development, 


at $100,000,000. it in the earth; and the people will say to us, 


le, who, instead of using his one talent, hid || vation; that the high military officers who com- 


mitted them may be at least punished by their 


Here, then, is an aggregate of the property of || ‘Cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer dark- | condemnation, if their acts warrant condemna- 


our peopie of $500,000,000, and hundreds of thou- || ness.”’ 

sands of their lives exposed to wreck and disaster || Mr. Chairman, I will not go into the defence of | 
upon the western rivers and our great lakes. And | the various appropriations contemplated by the bill { 
upon these waters the amount proposed to be ex- | which we have to pass upon, but shall leave a par- | 


| tion. 


It is due to myself, Mr. Speaker, to say further, 
that before I left Alabama last fall, 1 saw many 
newspaper paragraphs, and heard much said among 


pended by the bill of last session, was (compara- || ticular defence of each place mentioned, if such de- | the people of that State, on the subject referred to 


tively speaking) the insignificant sum of $999,000; | fence be necessary, to the gentlemen whose repect- 
being less than the one-fifth part of one per cent. | ive districts embrace the different points for which || 
In Mr. Calhoun’s ngport, the estimated losses | appropriations are asked. 1 have given, I trust, i 


in the first resolution—of the injustice to the Ala- 
bama volunteers, by keeping them at Camargo, on 
the Rio Grande, while the volunteers from other 


from obstructions which can be removed in the || satisfactory reasons why the harbors near the head || States, who reached the seat of war long subse- 
rivers, amounted to $1,820,200 in 1845, besides || or south end of Lake Michigan should be consid- |! quent to them, were allowed to go in advance, and 
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APPENDIX TO THE 


Ala 


narticipate in the battle of Monterey. This could | exception to a just and equitable rule. Because 


not fail 


gometimes quite unfavorable to the regiment and 
he officers. ‘These reports have so generally cir- 
slated, that they have made impressions upon 
the minds of the peor of Alabama, such as can 
only be removed by the publication of the official 
reports on the subject, if any have been made. 
Mr. Speaker, I have been pained to hear these 
slanderous reports so or circulated, and I re- 
vet to Say SO often credited against the Alabama 
reciment, including the officers, and more espe- 


cially to the injury of the colonel commanding |, 
, iow those slanderous reports ori- || 


that regiment. SE 
~inated, Whether by the indiscreet zeal of General 
Taylor’s friends, for the purpose of excusing him 
with the people of the State for what otherwise 
would have been universally condemned as gross 


injustice towards these volunteers, or by persons || them, that I prefer their own statement of all the 


entertaining envious feelings towards Colonel Cof- 
fy and the other officers in the regiment, on ac- 


count of their having succeeded in obtaining the || 


rank they respectively hold, [ will not undertake 
now to decide. Nevertheless, great injury has 
been inflicted; by falsehoods, the character of the 
regiment has suffered, and the reputation of the 
oficers has, for the time at least, been grossly tra- 
duced. It is my purpose, Mr. Speaker, as far as 
{can do so by eliciting the truth in an authorita- 
tive form, to put down these slanders, and vindi- 
cate the character of the regiment and the repu- 
tation of the officers. 

Those persons who turned out so promptly on 
the first call of their country, and now compose 
that regiment, are the noblest and most gallant 
spirits of their State. If any are to be considered 
above the reach of envy, or saved from the shafts 
of the slanderer and the defamer, the patriot who 
takes up arms in his country’s cause ought to feel 
so while engaged in the service. Certainly there 
isno class of citizens who have a higher claim upon 


to attract attention among the people of | 
the State, and call forth speculations and opinions | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


all good men to protect their reputation, or who | 


ought with more confidence to expect the aid of 


this House to vindicate them, as far as it is in our | 


power to do so, than they have. The volunteers 


from Alabama asked from General Taylor nothing | 


but justice; they claimed for themselves no privi- 
leges, nothing bepond what was due to that de- 
scription of wees under like circumstances, from 
other States. ‘They did not turn out in the service 
of their country without having a full knowledge 


of the hardships of the campaign before them; of || 


the dangers and difficulties that would beset them; 
and, above all, they well understood the responsi- 
bilities and the duties of a soldier. But they ex- 
pected, as the reward for all their sufferings, to 
share the honors of the campaign. 
meet in mortal strife the enemies of their coun- 


They went to | 


try—to participate in the battles, and reap their | 


portion of the laurels won. It was this hope that 
smoothed their path and buoyed up their spirits. 
They were willing to perform their full part in the 
more arduous but less glorious duties of a soldier’s 
life. Not a word of complaint would have been 
uttered by them on account of the order under 
which they were detained in the loathsome and 
sickly valley of the Rio Grande, guarding stores 
and provisions, instead of marching forward to 
participate in the honors of the battle of Monterey, 


of this apparent injustice unexplained, the Ala- 
bama volunteers do complain, their friends are 
| mortified, and their State feels the indignity that 
| they were kept back when ardently desiring an 
Opportunity to meet the’enemy, and their proper 


| position assigned to others who were long subse- | 


| quent to them in reaching the hostile country. 


I have, Mr. Speaker, to ask the indulgence of 


the House while I have read at the Clerk’s desk a 

remonstrance, the result of a meeting composed of 
| the officers of the Alabama regiment, held at Ca- 
margo the 25th of October last, on the subject men- 
tioned in the first resolution. This remonstrance 
was, as I am informed, adopted unanimously. It 
is addressed to General Taylor, in language as re- 
| spectful as possible, but at the same time it sets 
| Out the causes of their grievances so fully, so 
| plainly, and so much better than I could do for 


| facts. If the remonstrance has ever been answered, 
| Lam not informed of it. 


The remonstrance was then read as follows: 


| 
| * CAMP NEAR CaMaRGO, Mexico, 
} * October 25, 1246. 


“ Ata meeting of the officers of the Alabama regiment, to | 


take into consideration their grievances, and, if possible, sug- 
gest a remedy for the same, Colonel Joun R. Correy was 
| called to the chair, and Lieutenant Kercnum appointed 
| Secretary. Whereupon the chairman, in afew remarks, 
stated the object of the meeting. 

* On motion of Captain Smith, it was 

“ Resolved, That a committee be appointed to draft a re- 
monstrance to send to General Taylor, and a copy of the 
same to be forwarded to the Governor of the State of Ala- 


ble, the causes thereof, and, in the name of the Alabama 
regiment, in arespectful manner, to ask for an explanation. 

* On motion of Captain Moore, it was 

Resolved, That a committee of ten be appointed, to con- 
sist of one member from each company. 

«¢ Whereupon the following gentlemen were appointed on 
said committee: Captain Pickins, Captain Thomasson, Cap- 
tain Moore, Captain Shelly, Lieutenant Hancock, Lieuten- 
ant Thom, Lieutenant Ketchum, Captain Smith, and Cap- 
tain Cunningham. 


“© Tuurspay, October 29, 1846. 
“ Pursuant to ‘adjournment, the committee made the fol- 
lowing report: 


“ Ty Major General Z. Tayvior, Commander-in-chief of the 
Army of Occupation: 

* Although it is an unpleasant task, as well as an unusual 
liberty in military etiquette, for subordinate officers tol ay 
their grievances before and remonstrate with their superiors, 
| yet a solemn sense of the duty we owe to ourselves, as well 
| as to the State from which we came, that high sense of ob- 
| ligation that rests upon every gentleman and soldier to pre- 

serve unsullied his reputation, compels us, on the present 
occasion, to forego those considerations of mere delicacy 
and military etiquette, and avail ourselves of that high con- 
stitutional right, guarantied to every American citizen, to 
present his complaints and grievances in a manly, dignifi -d, 


or character, whilst we, in a spirit of truth, candor, and 
the most perfect respect, call your attention to some of the 
grievances to which our regiment has been subjected, and 
| vindicate ourselves against certain erroneous impressions, 
| alike prejudicial to our rights, and derogatory to our char- 
| 





acter as a regiment, and to us as officers. 
“In order to a just appreciation of our grievances, we de- 
sire to call your attention to the history of the Alabama re- 
| giment, and to the disappointments to which we have been 
| subjected. You may remember, for such are the facts, that 
| in the month of May last, two regiments of volunteers were 
called from Alabama by General Gaines, and soon after the 
batiles of the 8th and 9th of that month; and whilst it was 
generally understood, throughout the whole country, that 
our little army, then on the Rio Grande, under your com- 





| mand, was in the most imminent danger, by his order mus- 


tered into the service uf the United States for six months. 


if there had not been selected for that service in || A part of both these regiments reached Mexico ; the first led 


their place volunteers from other States who were | 
less prompt in turning out in their country’s cause, | 


to them. 


Iam well aware, Mr. Speaker, that it is not the 
business of Congress, nor would it be prudent in 


eral by limiting his power in the selection of the 
troops for a particular service; but in making his 
selections for the more honorable as well as the 
less agreeable, he ought to observe such rules as 
will dispense justice in the army. When there is 
necessity for departing from that rule, which all 
will agree to be a just one, he ought to give his 
reasons—state why the exception was made. This 
is the information I desire. It may be that reasons 
have been assigned that will exempt General Tay- 
lor from blame, and relieve the Alabama volun- 
teers from the injury they have suffered in their 
reputation, and their State from the seeming indig- 
nity consequent upon making our regiment the 


the Executive, to embarrass the commanding gen- | 





on by Captain Desha—the first of all to gird on the sword and 
fly to the rescue when his country called; the second by 


bama, setting forth our grievances, seek out, as far as possi- | 


* On mution, the meeting adjourned till Thurday evening. | 


aud respectiul manner to his superiors, of whatever grade | 
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removed to Camargo, where we arrived about the first of 
September. In the meantime our brigade had been arranged; 
composed of the Alabama regiment on the right, the Georgia 
segiment and the Mississippi regiment on the left. We ielt 
sure, then, that we should soon bein activeservice, and the 
tedious disappointments and sufferings of the past would soon 
be forgotten. We had leftour homes and friends to fight the 
battles of our country; the eyes of our friends were upon us, 
they knew that our regiment Was among the first at the seat 
of war, and felt sure that Alabama, the first State in the 
Union that had troops on the Rio Grande, would have a 
place on the first battle-field in Mexico—the very thing that 
our regiment, officers and men, of all others, most desired. 

“ But here again we were doomed to new mortification. 
We were halted and posted without a purpose to achieve 
whilst the Ohio and Mississippi regiments that had arrive 
in the field long since we had, were placed in our front and 
en route for Monterey, and Alubama’s place there was filled 
by another. Since then, the Georgia regiment has been or- 
dered on, and two companies of our regiment, which had 
started for Monterey to-day, were ordered back, and the 
second Kentucky regiment ordered on in our place ; some of 
whom are on their mar@h. Though our whole brigade is 
now at Monterey we rre still left behind, although the right 
ot the brigade. We have been more than twice decimated 
by the diseases of tie camp. Of this we do not complain: 
it is incident toa soldier’s life. At Camp Belknap, we were 
compelled to carry our provisions and water a mile, and for 
weeks through sultlakes waist-deep: this, it is true, was an 
unusual hardship; but of this we do not complain. The 
men under our command have been now near five months 
in the service without reeeciving one dollar of pay; but still 
of this we do not complain—tor it was far higher and more 
elevated considerations that induced us to embark in the 
service. Nor do we claim superiority over any other regi- 
ment in the field, either in patriotizm or chivalry; but we do 
claim, in both of these respects, equality with any corps in 
the service. We do think we are entitled to move on in the 
order in which we came into the field, and to our proper 
place in the brigade to which we were assigned, until by 
some act of our own we forfeit that right. And it is that 
we have been passed by whilst others have been advanced 
over us, that we complain. Is this a grievance of which we 
may justly complain: We mustleave that with you to de- 
termine. We only ask to share in the dangers and honors 
| of the campaign, whatever they may be. But, as if the 
above jyrievances Were not enough, it has, as we are in- 
formed, been represented to our superior officers that we 
are a disorderly and rebellious regiment, sometimes bor- 
dering on astate of mutiny; whilst itis represented at home, 
to our disparagement, that the opportunity of going to Monte- 
rey was tendered us, and that we ignobly declined. 

**In relation to the first charge, if it has made any impres- 
sion upon your mind prejudicial to our interest, we beg leave 
to undeceive you upon that subject, and positively assure 
you that it has no foundation in truth; and challenge the 
accuser to point his finger to one legal order that has been 
disobeyed, one outrage that has been cominitted in whieh 
any considerable number either of officers or men have been 
| engaged, or one act that even savors of mutiny or rebellion ; 

and if the opportunity was tendered to this regiment or any 
part or parcel of it, either to advance to Monterey or to any 
other place beyond the point at which we now are, you best 
know the fact and to whom the tender was made, and we 
most respectfully request you, as our commanding officer, 
and as an act of justice to us, and to the State from which 
we come, and in order to place us in a proper position be- 
fore our friends at home, to respond to this cominunication, 
and say whether any such offer was ever made to our regi- 
ment, or any part thereof, and if so,to whom. We =— 
ourselves that that was, of all things, what we most desired ; 
and we would hold in most ineffable contempt, any aan or 


|} set of men, who has or would, on our behalf, for one momeut 


Colonel Raiford. These detachments were afterwards dis- | 
and who reached the seat of war long subsequent }| banded here, by order from the War Department ; and the 


portion of these two regiments which were detained in Mo- 


|| bile, the place of rendezvous, for want of transportation, 
Still, |) ; . : 

y || bama regiment was a disorderly, rebellious body 
| 


were disbanded there by virtue of the same order. 
however, unwilling to abandon the objects they held steadily 
in view when they left their homes, they proceeded forth- 


| tered into the service for twelve months; and at this time 
compose a large part of the Alabama regiment now in the 
service. 

“After various perplexing delays, we finally embavked for 
the seat of war in the later part of June, and arrived on the 
sands of Brasos on the 4th day of July, and found in advance 
of us only three detachments of twelve months’ troops, to wit: 


1 
petone not only as individuals, but as companies, to be mus- | and that an opportunity 0 going forward to t 


decline such an overture. 

*« Notwithstanding all the ravages of disease, we are able 
| now to bring into active service more than five hundred men 5; 
of those under our command, we can speak without delica- 
cy; and we positively assert, that in all the qualifications 
that constitute gentlemen, patriots, and soldiers, they are 
unsurpassed by any volunteer troops in the field. Whatever 
may be the deficiencies of our field or company officers, and 
of that itis not proper that we should now speak, it is cer- 
tainly not just that a whole regiment should be consigned to 
disgrace on account of the weakness, folly, inefficicney, of 
| one, two, or more men. Whilst we have deemed it alike 
| due to you as our superior officer, to ourselves, and to our 
friends at home, who are at a loss tu account for our posi- 
| tion, to say this much, we beg leave in conclusion to as- 
sure you, that in what we have said, we intend not the 
slightest disrespect to you or any other superior officer; that 
we will, to our utmost, discharge our duty in whatever po- 

sition you may be pleased to assign us. 
“ Please receive assurance of our highest respect and re- 


|| gard.?? 


Besides the charges so extensively circulated as 
set forth in the remonstrance just , that the Ala- 
| of men, sometimes bordering on a state of anor 

e 
_ attack on Monterey had been tendered to the offi- 


| cers of the regiment, who ignobly refused, I have 
| heard of others, which I sincerely believe te be as 


| destitute of foundation as those mentioned in the 


remonstrance. One only I will mention; it is this: 


the Louisville legion, first regiment of Tennessee troops, and || that General Taylor has assigned as his reason for 


the Baltimore battalion. There we remained, patiently en- 
during ail the sufferings and privations incident to the season 
and place, for three weeks, confidently supposing that we 
would be carried forward into actual service, in the order in 
which we arrived at the scene of war. 

«« We were then removed up the Rio Grande some seven 
or eight miles, to Camp Belknap, where we remained until 


about the last of August, and until many who had arrived’ 


here after us had preceded us up the river. We were then 


1 


| ordering the Alabama regiment to remain on the 


|| Rio Grande, that he had not sufficient confidence 
|| n the officers to take them with him to the battle 
|| of Monterey. I say, Mr. Speaker, that I do not 


|| believe General Taylor ever assi 


|| making such a statement, and I w 


such a rea- 
Nothing had ever occurred to — bim in 
not believe 
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that he would in the absence of any cause add in- 
sult to injury by so expressing himself. I am so 
well assured myself that there has been no cause 
heretofore to impair General Taylor's confidence in 
the officers or the soldiers in that regiment, that I 
will undertake to say, that if an opportunity had 
ever occurred to test their valor and their conduct 
on the field of battle, previous to the movement I 
have made in their behalf to-day, I would have been 
relieved altogether from the necessity. The colonel, 
as well as a considerable proportion of his men, re- 
side in my district. I have known Colonel Coffey 
intimately for many years, and I take great plea- 
sure in bearing my humble testimony to his high 
character as a gentleman, and his bravery and 
every other qualification that belongs to the gallant 
officer. No man has, or deserves more than he 


does, the confidence and respect of those who 


know him. ‘True it is, that he is quite a reserved 
and unassuming gentleman in his deportment. 
Perhaps in this age of the world, when men are, I 
regret to say, more favored in the estimation of 
many by their vanity and egotism, than by that 
modesty and reserve that ought to belong to every 
gentleman, Colonel Coffey may lose caste on ac- 
count of his not practising the usual quantity of 
presemplion in his intercourse amone men; but 
those who know him bestappreciate him most. I 


have an acquaintance with most of the other officers | 


in the regiment, and take equal pleasure in saying 
as much in their behalf—no regiment in the ser- 
vice, I feel confident, has truer or more patriotic offi- 
cers, or who will render more service to the coun- 
try, and give a better account of themselves when- 
ever an opportunity presents itself, ‘The regiment 
only requires a proper occasion to prove to Gen- 
eral Taylor and the world, that they are fit forany 
and all the duties that belong to the soldier, and 
brave and determined enough for any emergen- 
cy however desperate. Why, then, I ask, Mr. 
Speaker, was the Alabama regiment, who was the 


first, or among the first, to respond to the call of || 


their country, and hasten to the seat of war before 
the others, kept back on the Rio Grande, to suffer 
so severely by the diseases of that fatal climate, 
while volunteers from other States, long subse- 
quent to them in the enemy’s country, were car- 
ned in advance, and in their stead, to fight the 
battle at Monterey—as one of the officers of the 
regiment (Captain Smith) has said, ‘*to win and 
wear laurels that ought to entwine our brows ?’’ 
It has heen truly stated in the remonstrance, 
that a portion of the two regiments at first called 
out, under the orders of General Gaines, from 
Alabama, were the first volunteers that reached 
the seat of war. That gallant officer, General 
Desha, of Mobile, (whose patriotism on the occa- 
sion does him so much honor,) with his company 
of volunteers, was the first to reach the Rio Grande, 


after the call for volunteers to relieve General Tay- | 
lor, when he and his army were supposed to be in | 


imminent danger of falling into the hands of the 
enemy. The next to arrive there was Colonel 
Raiford, of Alabama, and his command. It does 
seem to me, Mr. Speaker, that these circumstances 
ought to have entitled them, if not to General Tay- 
lor’s favor, at least to expect full justice from him. 
I have frequently heard it charged, that the Mexi- 
ean war has been carried on by the General, or 
some of those who are supposed to have too much 
control in his counsels, with a view of making 
political capital—of breaking the dominant party 
down, and raising the other party in the estima- 
tion of the people. Iam not disposed to believe 
this, Mr. Speaker: it surely cannot be so; but the 
apparent injustice done to Alabama in this matter, 
while unexplained, is certainly calculated to en- 
courage the belief among the people of that State. 
lt is well known, Mr. Speaker, that of all the 
States in the Union, no one has stood more firm 
in the Democratic faith than Alabama: there, the 
banner of our party has never trailed in the dust: 
there, the strong citadel of Democracy has always 
stood, and will, 1 trust, continue to stand proof 


against every assault. I will not believe, however, | 


that on this account General Taylor has trampled 
upoa the rights of our brave and patriotic regi- 
ment, who were the first to rush to his relief. 
That regiment is composed of men of both the 
great political parties: they are engaged in a com- 
mon cause—the noble cause of their country—and 
have (as we all ought to do in time of war) buried 


er 
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information called for may relieve General Taylor 
from the suspicions referred to. It is due to him, 
therefore, as well as to the character of the regi- 
ment, and the State to which they belong, that all 
these things shall be fully explained. 

[ am very well aware, Mr. Speaker, that Ala- 
bama has not had her due share in the 


rosecu- 
tion of the Mexican war. The people know 
this in the State, and they feel it. While some 


States, not so near the seat of war, and with 


less population, have been allowed to send each | 


several regiments, Alabama has but one. Of this 
we do not complain. We trust there are sufficient 
reasons to justify the Administration, and I will 
not stop to inquire into the cause. 1 know that 
the people of Alabama are as ready, and I ma 


say, as anxious to engage in the service of their | 


country as those of any other State in the Union. 
I believe that instead of one regiment, twenty 


regiments might be obtained, if called for, in Ala- | 


bama. In that State scarcely any difference of 
opinion exists in relation to the war; both par- 
ties sustain it. They believe it was forced upon 
us, and could not have been avoided without na- 
tional disgrace. The able and unanswerable views 
upon the subject in the late message of the Presi- 
dent, has not met with a more favorable response 
anywhere than in Alabama. The people of both 
political parties are resolved to stand upon the 
ground taken in justification of the war, and will 
cheerfully pour out their blood and their treasure 


necessary, and bring the contest to a glorious termi- 
nation. Instead of opposition to the war, or stop- 
ping to inquire how it was brought on, or might 
have been avoided, all parties in Alabama are sur- 
prised at, and cry out against, Congress for the 
delay in granting the men and money necessary to 


pcos it with energy and efficiency. As far as 
am concerned, I have acted upon the subject in 


conformity to the sentiment in my State, as well 
as upon my own views of sound policy. I have 
urged speedy action in all propositions for carry- 


ing on the war, and | have voted men and money | 


to the full extent asked for by the Executive. 


Mr. Speaker, I am equally ready to vote for any | 


measure that has been or may be proposed by the 


| Executive to raise the money to carry on the war. 


I am not disposed to act the part that some profess- 
ing Democrats are acting here—claiming to be in 


favor of the Administration, and the prosecution 


| of the war—voting any amount of appropriation 
_ to carry it on, and refusing their support for any 
_measure recommended to raise the money they 


appropriate. This course seems to me not only 


| inconsistent, but absurd. Those who boldly oppose 


the war, and refuse to vote supplies to carry it on, 
are infinitely more consistent, and no more the real 
enemies of the Administration and the war. [am 
as reluctant to-tax the people as any member on 
this floor, but when it becomes necessary to carry 


/on a war, a just, an unavoidable war, and sustain 


the honor of the country, I will give my vote for | 


an adequate tax. My constituents require me to 
do so, and will sustain me even in voting for a tax 
on tea and coffee, about which so much has been 


| said. 


We all know, that to carry on the war, money 
must be provided; and I know of no mode by 


| which we can carry on this war, if we refuse to lay 


any tax upon the people. Gentlemen may tell us 
that we can borrow money; but how can we ex- 
péct to borrow, unless we make some provision 
to pay ? 
existing, by the almost unanimous vote of Con- 
gress. It has been going on, at a heavy expense, 
for many months, and it is likely to continue. 
The President, as the head of the Government, is 
required to prosecute it, and he is responsible for 
the manner of carrying it on. He has informed 
us of everything that has been done thus far, and 
what is proposed to be done hereafter towards 
bringing the war to a successful termination, rely- 


| ing upon the aid of Congress to enable him to 


out the plan proposed. Congress have, in effect, 


| by their votes, approved of the measures of the 


} 


| for the necessa 


Executive; but when the President calls upon us 
means to carry out his measures, 


and recommends the mode by which the money 
can best be provided, some of those who gave their 


War has been declared or recognised as | 


HE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Alabama Voluntecre——Mp. Reuben Chapman. 
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| with Lieutenant McDuff in Alabama. 
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. ; ; profess to } 
in favor of it, vote against the President's recom. 


mendation, and it is defeated. Their objecsi, 
cannot be to the particular plan recommended a 
they would bring forward some other—but to a 
4 to enable the President to prosecute the wa, 

do not propose, Mr. Speaker, to censure othe, 
gentlemen for their course upon this or any ot} 
vn they are responsible to their constituents 
as Lam to mine; but I must say, that professino 
as I do, to be the friend of the Administration and 
in favor of the war, if I had, by my votes here 
defeated the measures recommended by him “ 
necessary to carry on the operations of ‘the Goy. 
ernment and pees the war, my constituents 
would not fail to distinguish between my profes. 
sions at home and my acts here, and they would 
ceriainly act accordingly. 

Mr. Speaker, having digressed somewhat from 
the subject immediately under consideration, I wil! 
ask the indulgence of the House, and proceed to 
make a few remarks on the second resolution, [t 
is due to the House, as well as to myself, that | 
shall submit the facts, as far as they have come 
into my possession, upon which I felt myself 
bound to make the call upon the President pro. 
ror in that resolution. About three weeks ago, 

received from Colonel John R. Coffey, of the 
Alabama regiment, a letter, dated at Tampico, 
Mexico, on the subject of the arrest of Lieutenant 
McDuff, of his regiment. On the very day I re. 
ceived the letter, I called upon the Secretary of 


ler 


the | War, and submitted it to him. The case, as set 
to prosecute it, to conquer a peace, if it becomes | 


forth in the letter of Colonel Coffey, appeared to me 
to be one of such enormity, so novel—the exercise 
of such high-handed tyranny and oppression—that 
I expected from the Secretary the most prompt 
action upon it. In this I was altogether mistaken. 
He did not seem to consider the case as one of 
sufficient magnitude to engage his immediate ac- 
tion. The Secretary has either become so familiar 
with such scenes in the course of his official du- 
ties, as not to feel, as I confess I did, for the out- 
rages upon the rights of Lieutenant McDuff, who 
is my constituent; or, if he did, his manner and 
deportment on the occasion was so cold, so stiff, 
and unconcerned, as to inspire in me but little hope 
of obtaining redress at his hands. I then called 
upon the President, who very promptly, after 
hearing the facts, promised to see the Secretary of 
War, and have it speedily attended to. For this 


pi I left Colonel Coffey’s letter with him. 


next heard of the letter in the hands of the Sec- 
retary of War, who promised to inform me of his 
action in relation to the case, that I might, as 
requested to do by Colonel Coffey, communicate 
After wait- 
ing some time for the promised information, with- 
out receiving any, I sent for and obtained the letter 
of Colonel Coffey. I have not received a reply up 
to this day from the Secretary of War, or from any 
one else, in relation to the case. And as I am re- 


| quested by the colonel of the regiment, as far as 
pore, to protect the rights of Lieutenant Me- 


uff, who, in his opinion, and in mine, has been 
most outrageously treated, and having failed alto- 
tweed in obtaining any redress from the Executive 

ranch of the Government, after several attempts 
to do so, I have, in the honest discharge of my 
duty, brought the case to the consideration of this 
House. That the House may be in possession 0 
the facts, I send to the Clerk’s table to be read the 
letter from Colonel Coffey, referred to. 

It was read as follows: 


“ Tampico, Mexico, December 28, 186. 

“Dr.Cuapman: General Shields, commander of this post, 
has issued an order that Lieutenant McDuff, of the Jackson 
county company, should be relieved from his command until 
further orders from the President, and that he shall report 
himself to the assistant quartermaster at this place for trans- 
portation to the States ; which, of course, McDuff is bound 
to do, or disobey an order. = 

« Now, Lam of opinion myself, that the lientenant is justly 
entitled to a court of inquiry or a court martial, without be- 
ing sent from his command. 

“ ] understand the facts to be these: a man was sent from 
a detachment of a working party to that company, wae 
qoard, to be quanded by it; the thgher officers of eom- 
pany were absent; McDuff himself was that very morning, 
aud Cocaine Seentenehad bees, on the morn- 

e 


ing reports sic soner was not taken charge of im- 
mediately ; the general Pde down, called Lieutenant McDuff 
from his bed in the tent, when a short conversation 
plsce on ta sehovtras in. comiuands Monet seling Sim St 
was wholly unable for duty * 
“The company are loth to give him up; he is a good #ol- 
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dirr, and at home a worthy young man, and a good citizen ; 

> has raised a family of tatherless young brothers and sis- 
we in good credit, his father having been killed in the army. 
This js the third campaign for himself: one in the Creek, 
one in Florida, and this ; and before this, [ have never heard 
qught against him. a : , 

« Now, my object in writing to you ts, to ask you to inter- 
sede with the President, and get his hand of decision stayed, 
until the facts of the whole circumstance are fully made 
known, either before him or a court. * * * * 

«| would be glad to hear from his case, as well as Mc- 
Duffs, when you make the trial. ; 

“ Truly, your friend, 
“JOHN R. COFFEY. 


_ APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


«NX. B, Lieutenant McDuff wilt go from here to his home | 


at Bellefonte, where he or any one there of your friends will 
be glad to hear from you. 


be those Who Were presentat the time. J. KR. C.” 


[have such confidence in Colonel Coffey, know- 
ing him to be a gentleman of unquestionable vera- 
city, so disereet and cautious, that I rely most 
confidently upon the account of the transaction as 
sated in his letter. If the facts are as Colonel 
Coffey has stated them, all must agree, that the 
case Is one as remarkable for its enormity, its 


His witnesses, of course, would | 


tyranny, and oppression, as any that can be per- | 


petrated against the rights of an officer. I can 
scarcely believe that the annals of military opera- 
tions can furnish any example of such an outrage. 


Ihave, Mr. Speaker, some acquaintance with || 


Lieutenant McDuff; and there is now in this city, 


a gentleman of high character, from the same | 
county, Who is intimately acquainted with him. | 


From my own knowledge, as well as on the infor- || 
mation obtained from that gentleman, (Mr. Scott,) || 


Pean fully corroborate the statement of Colonel 


Coffey, as to his good character at home. He isa 
man of high respectability, and as brave and pa- 
triotic as any officer in the service. Where did 


General Shields find his authority for thus seizing || 
upon an officer commissioned by the Governor of || 


Alabama, and sending him, perhaps as a prisoner, 
from his command, some three or four thousand 


atrial, without allowing him the opportunity of | 


making his defence—of being confronted by the | p 
| To whic 


charges, or the witnesses against him, or of produ- 
cing those in his defence? Besides the violation of 
all the military laws and army regulations of which 
Ihave any knowledge, every principle of justice 
has been outraged. An officer, who (as Colonel 
Coffey states) was then, and had been for some 
days previously, confined by sickness, and so re- 
unl to him every morning as unfit for duty, to 
be thus dragged from his sick bed, and hastened 
of without a hearing, and without mercy, irre- 
spective of his commission and his rank, is shock- 
ing to every feeling of humanity. [At this point, 
Mr. Dovetass, of Illinois, remarked, (though he 
did not address the Speaker,) in substance, that it 
was improper to bring such charges against General 
Shields, in the absence of proof.] Mr. C.resumed. 
Mr. Speaker, I hear it said by the gentleman from 
Illinois, that the resolution is unsupported by proof. 
Did he hear the letter from the colonel of the regi- 
ment read? Is that not proof? I consider it proof 
ofthe most certain character. The colonel under- 
takes to state a transaction that took place in his 
regiment—all the facts stated he must have known 
as the commanding officer officially. 1 cannot con- 
ceive how I could have introduced stronger proof, 
in the absence of the report from the War Depart- 
ment; to obtain which, the resolution has been 
offered, % 

Mr. Speaker, great as the outrage is against 
Lieutenant McDuff, that is of but trifling moment, 
when we consider, in comparison, the injurious in- 
uence to the public service such lawless proceed- 
ing is calculated to have. If an officer, however 
high in command, is to be allowed, of his own 
will—perhaps when under the influence of pas- 
‘ion—thus to deprive an inferior officer, commis- 
‘ioned by his State, of his command, and send him 
home in disgrace, without allowing-any trial or in- 
‘stigation, how can you expect to keep up the 
‘my? ‘Who will go into the service, if such acts 
= oppression go unpunished? If the facts are as 
Olonel Coffey states, Lieutenant McDuff, who has 

*n so roughly dealt with, and for the time dis- 
—s was guilty of. no improper conduct. But, 
owever high his offence, he had a clear right, un- 
er the military law, to a court of inquiry, or a 
‘ourt martial. ‘There is no authority in the com- 
Pree general to punish an officer without trial. 

‘810 Vain to say that this injured officer ean re- 


miles to his home in Alabama, without giving him | 


= The Merican H ‘or— Mr. Cass. 


turn to his regiment, and demand a court-martial. 
L understand Colonel Coffey to state that a court 
had been refused him. But he has been hurried 
off home, in disgrace, some three or four thousand 
miles from his witnesses: he is now suffering all 
the horrors of a disgraced man, although innocent 
of any offence. The injury to him cannot be re- 
paired by any proceeding now; but such scenes 
may, by proper action, be prevented from occur- 
ring hereafter. 

Mr, Speaker, I am actuated by no unfriendly mo- 
tives towards General Taylor or General Shields, 
in presenting these resolutions to the House; nor 

| is 10 my object to prejudice the service, by expo- 
sing the facts referred to. On the contrary, while 

| I considered it to be my duty, as the Representa- 
tive (and the oldest from my State on this floor) 
of the colonel of the regiment, of Lieut. McDuff 
and a large number of the Alabama volunteers, to 
bring these subjects to the notice of the House, af- 
ter having failed in obtaining any redress or infor- 
mation at the War Department, | deeply regret 
the necessity of troubling the House at this time 
with them. I ask that the resolutions may be 
adopted. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF HON. LEWIS CASS, 
OF MICHIGAN, 


In THE Senate, February 10, 1847. 


The Bill making a special appropriation of Three 
| Millions to bring the war with Mexico to a 


consideration— 

Mr. CASS said: In the remarks I propose to 
| submit, Mr. President, | shall invert the natural 
order of arrangement. I intend to present my 
views of the causes and course of the war thus far, 
and also the reasons, which will induce me to vote 
for the appropriation of three millions of dollars. 


|| of proceeding in the prosecution of the war. I shall 


‘ 





err nn 


senate 


| begin, however, with the two latter subjects. 

| Ydonot rise, sir, with the emotions so visibly felt 
j and so eloquently described by the distinguished 
| Senator from South Carolina. I do not consider 
| this country, or its institutions in the slightest dan- 
| ger. 


| warnings come to assail us. The 
| may sleep upon his watchtower. 

horizon, not a cloud as big as the prophet’s hand, 
is to be seen, which is to overspread the heavens, 
and to burst in thunder and in tempest upon us. 
We are, indeed, engaged in a foreign war, which 
| demands the solicitude of every good citizen. But 
the scene of its operations is two thousand miles 





any time withdraw into our own country. Dis- 


I shall add my views of the best mode | 


Never was it more free, powerful, or pros- | 
|| perous, than at the present moment, when untimely 

i ublic sentinel || 
n the distant | 


graceful, indeed, would be such a movement; but | 


it would be still better than the evils predicted, 
expressed, it would terminate the danger. 


allusions to the dissolution of this Confederacy; 
and of all the places in this republic, this high place 


| 
| 
| 


Constitution isin no danger. It has survived many 
a shock, and it will survive many more. There 
are those now in the Senate—and I am among 
them—who were born before it came into being. 
We have grown with our growth and strength- 
ened with our strength, till the approach of physi- 
cal infirmities, the kindly waryings of nature, bid 
us prepare for another and an untried world. And 


and strengthened with its strength, till from three 


r. President, it gives me great pain to hear any | 


is the last, in which they should be expressed. The | 


' claims. 


GLOBE. 


SENATE. 


assail its base, so will this Constitution resist the 
assaults, that may be made upon it, come how or 
when or whence they may. tn the providence of 
God, no such lot as ours was ever conferred upon 
a people. What we have been and are, the past 
and the present have told, and are telling us. 
What we are to be, the future will tell to those, 
who are to come after us, to their joy or sorrow, 
as we cherish or reject the blessings we enjoy. If 
we are not struck with judicial blindness, as were 
God’s chosen people of old, and punished for na- 
tional offences by national punishments, we shall 
cling to this Constitution, as the mariner clings to 
the last plank, when night and the tempest close 
around him; and we shall cling to it the stronger, 
as the danger is greater. : 
Mr. President, I shall not touch any of the topics 
before us, as a sectional man. I view them, and 
shall present them, as an American citizen, look- 
ing to the honor and interests of his country, and 
of his whole country. In these great questions of 
national bearing, | acknowledge no geographical 
W hat is best for the United States is best 
for me; and in that spirit alone shall I pursue the 


| discussion. 


A strong desire pervades this country, that a re- 
rien, extending west of our present possessions to 
the Pacific ocean, should be acquired and become 
part of our Confederacy. The attempt to purchase 
it was made during the administration of General 
Jackson, and the hope of succeeding has never 
since been wholly abandoned. I will not detain 
the Senate by spreading out the reasons, which ren- 
der such a measure desirable. It would give to ua 


g ) '\ a large territory, a great deal of it caleulated for 
speedy and honorable conclusion, being under | 


American settlement and cultivation, and it would 


connect us with the great western ocean, giving 1s 


a front along its shores in connexion with Oregon 
of, perhaps, thirteen or fourteen degrees of latitude. 
It would give usalso the magnificent bay of St. Fran- 


| cisco, one of the noblest anchorages in the world, 
| capable of holding all the navies of the earth; and 
| from its commanding position, controlling, in some 


| distant; and, come the worst that may, we can at || 


measure, the trade of the northern Pacific. But, 
sir, besides these advantages, commercial and ge- 
ographical, there are important political considera- 
tions, which point to extension as one of the great 
measures of safety for our institutions. 

In Europe, one of the social evils is concentra- 
tion. Men are brought too much and kept too 
much in contact. There is not room for expan- 
sion. Minds of the highest order are pressed 
down by adverse circumstances, without the power 
of free exertion. There is no starting-point for 
them. Hence the struggles, that are ever going on, 
in our crowded communities. And hence the 
emeutes, which disturb and alarm the Governments 
of the Old World, and which must one day or 
other shake them to their centre. Questions of 
existence are involved in them, as well as ques- 
tions of freedom. I trust we are far removed from 


‘all this; but to remove us further yet, we want al- 


| 
ted, | safety valve. 
| and according to the nature of the apprehensions | 


most unlimited power of expansion. That is our 


he mightiest intellects which when 


| compressed in thronged cities, and hopeless of 


their future, are ready to break the barriers around 
them the moment they enter the new world of the 
West, feel their freedom, and turn their energies to 
contend with the works of creation; converting the 
woods and the forests into towns, and villages, 


| and cultivated fields, and extending the dominion 
_ of civilization and improvement over the domain of 


the Constitution, too, has grown with its growth | 


millions it governs twenty millions of people, and | 


has made them the happiest community upon the 
face of the globe. Butit is yet fresh in its strength. 
No infirmity has come to tell us, that its dissolu- 
tion is near. It is no longer an experiment, but 
experience; no longer a promise, but performance. 
It has fulfilled all, and more than all, its most 
sanguine advocates dared predict. It is at this 
moment stronger in the affections of the American 
porn, than at any other period of its existence 


the cliff of eternal granite, which overlooks 


i 
; 
' 
} 


| 
; 


| nature. 


This process has been going on since the 


| first settlement of our country; and while it con- 
| tinues, whatever other evils betide us, we shall be 


free from the evils of a dense population, with 
scanty means of subsistence, and with no hope of 
advancement. 

The Senator from South Carolina has presented 
some views of our augmenting population as true as_ 
they are striking. Atthe commencement of his life 
and of mine, this country contained three millions of 
inhabitants, giving a rate of increase, which doubles 
our numbers every twenty-two years. There are 
those yet living, who will live to see our Confed- 
eracy numbering a population, equal to the Chinese 
empire. “This s progress outstrips the 
imagination. The mind eannot keep up with the 
fact. It toils after it in vain; and as we increase 
in numbers and extend in space, our power of 
communication is still more augmented. e tele- 


the ocean, and drives back the ceaseless waves, that || graph has come with its wonderful process to bind 
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still closer the portions of this empire, as these re- 
cede from its capital. It is the most admirable 
invention of senders days. We can now answer 
the sublime interrogatory put to Job: “Canst thou 
send lightnings, that they may go, and say unto 
thee, Here we are!’ Yes, the corruscations of 
heaven, man has reduced to obedience, and they 
say unto him, here we are. It is yet in its infan- 
cy, an experiment, rather than an arrangement. 


Who can tell where future improvements may | 


conduet it, or what sway it may hereafter exercise 
over the sa int and political condition of the world? 
What people it may bring together and keep to- 
gether by the power of instantaneous communica 
tion? Or how the events of distant nations, told 
almost to the other side of the globe, the very 
moment of their occurrence, may affect the future 
destiny of mankind? I have been industriously 
engaged seventeen days in coming from Detroit 
to Washington, and the journey between here and 
Saltimore once cost me two days. We have now 
a process within ous reach, by which we can send 
to California and receive answers from there more 
than twenty times a day. I shall not pursue these 
investigations: they are sufficiently obvious in their 
general bearing, though the practical result of this 
great measure is beyond the reach of human vis- 
ion. 

We are at war with Mexico, brought on by 
her injustice. Before peace is established, we 
have a right to require a reasonable indemnity, 
either pecuniary or territorial, or both, for the in- 
juries we have sustained. Such a compensation 
is just in itself, and in strict accordance with the 
usages of nations, One memorable proof of this has 
passed in ourown times. When he allies entered 
Paris, after the overthrow of Napoleon, they com- 
pelled the French Governmentto pay them an indem- 
nity of 1500,000,000 frances, equal to $300,000,000. 
In the condition of Mexico, there is no disposiuon 
in this country to ask of her an unreasonable sacri- 


fice. On the contrary, the wish is everywhere | 


prevalent, and I am sure the Government partici- 
pate in it, that we should demand less, than we are 
entitled to. No one proposes a rigid standard, by 
which the indemnity shall be measured. 
are certain territorial acquisitions, which are im- 
portant to us, and whose cession cannot injure 
Mexico, as she never can hold them permanently. 
We are willing, after settling the indemnity satis- 
factorily, to pay for the excess in money. The 
Senator from South Carolina has stated the propo- 
sition very distinctly, “any excess on our part we 
are willing to meet, as we ought, by the necessary 
payment to Mexico.”’ 

Information received by the President, during 
the last session of Congress, induced him to bel&ve, 
that if an appropriation for this purpose were made, 
the difficulues between the two countries might 


soon be terminated by an amicable arrangement. | 


A proposition for that purpose was submitted to 
us in secret session, debated and approved by this 
Senate. It was then introduced into the Legisla- 
ture with open doors, passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and cametous. Here it was discussed 
until the stroke of the clock, when the hand on the 
dial-plate, pointed to 12, struck its funeral knell. 
In his message at the commencement of this Con- 
gress, the President renewed his suggestion, and 
the whole matter is now before us. 
history. 

Itis now objected to, as an immoral proposition, 
a kind of bribery, either of the Government of 
Mexico, or of its Commanding General; and the 


i 


But there | 


Such is its 


'| Senator allow me—— 


honorable Senator from Maryland, who is not | 
now in his seat, said emphatically and solemnly, | 


** that this project of terminating the war by dis- 


* membering a sister republic, is so revolting to my | 


* moral sense of propriety, honor, and justice, that 


* L should see my arms palsied by my side, rather | 


‘than agree to it.”’ 


The “ dismemberment”’ of | 


which the honorable member speaks is previously | 


defined by himself. 
acquisition, but I call it purchase. 


money will go to Santa Ana and pay the army, 


That is the term he gives the | 
He says the 


which will thus be secured, and the poor “ down- | 


trodden"? people be transferred to this country | 
‘in spite 6f themselves,’’ in consequence of this | 
‘‘ pouring of gifts into the hands of their tyrants.’ | 

Sern sir, there is no such proposition, as I un- | 


derstand it, nor anything like it. The object of 


the President has been distinctly stated by him- || 


| little consequence. 
subject, which can produce of itself any practical | 


| as the resolution of the last session did ? 
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self. It is to have the money ready, and if a sat- | 
isfactory treaty is signed and ratified, then to make | 
a payment into the treasury of Mexico, which | 
will be disposed of by the Government of that | 
country, agreeably to its own laws. The proposi- | 
tions, both at the last’session of Congress and at | 
this, were identical. ‘The difference in the phrase- 
ology of the appropriation has been satisfactori- 
ly explained by the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and seems to me of very 
Be that as it may, it ig nota | 


difficulty. 


For if there is a 4 member of the 


Senate, who is willing to vote for the appropria- || 


tion in the form, in which it was presented last 
year, and is unwilling to vote for it in this, the | 
Committee on Foreign Relations will cheerfully 
assent to the substitution of the latter for the for- 
mer. 
able Senator from Maryland. But, in my view, 
the principle of this appropriation, and of the other 
appropriation is precisely the same. And yet, 
the honorable Senator from Maryland voted for 
the former, while he reprobates the present, and 
a number of Senators on the other side of the 
chamber voted the last session in the same man- 


ner. If the proposition was bribery or unprinci- || 


pled then, it seems to me it must be so now. Ex- | 
pediency may change with time, but right and | 
wrong undergo no change.* 

As to the idea, that such an arrangement is some- | 
thing like bribery, it seems to me it will not bear 
the slightest investigation. A strange kind of bri- | 
bery this!’ The appropriation called for was pre- 
ceded by a message from the President to the Sen- 
ate in secret session. It was then received in both 
Houses, and the doors thrown open. It was dis- 
cussed fully, not to say warmly, and was finall 
lost by the lapse of time. In secret session thirty- 
three Senators voted for it. It again takes a | 
prominent place in the President’s message at the 
commencement of the present session of Congress. | 
It has been before us between two and three months, 
and has been borne upon the wings of the wind to | 
the remotest portions of our country. It entered | 
Mexico long ago, and has been proclaimed upon 
every house-top in town and — It is known | 
to every citizen of that republic, who knows any- 
thing of political affairs, whether the blood in his 
veins is Castilian, or Moorish, or Aztec. It has 
passed to Europe, and received the condemnations | 
of many of its journals. Had it been approved 
there, I should doubt its policy or its justice. And 
for aught I know, it is travelling along the canals | 
of the Celestial Empire. 1 repeat, a strange kind | 
of bribery this! 
work in secret. ‘This is a proposition made by one 
nation to another, in the face of the world. It is 
not to enable Mexico to carry on the war, as an 
honorable Senator seems to suppose, for it is not 
to be paid till the war is over. 

Mr. MOREHEAD inquired if the honorable 
Senator considered the present proposition as con- 
fining the President, in the disbursement of the 
money, to the purposes to be specified in the treaty, 


Mr. CASS said, that his understanding of the 
proposition was, that the money was not to be paid, 
until a treaty was agreed upon. The payment was 
not to precede the treaty, but to follow it. 


Mr. WEBSTER, (rising.) Will the honorable 


j 
} 
| 





Mr. CASS. I will hear you with pleasure, but | 
I cannot answer any more questions, 
that no money is to be paid until a treaty is rati- 


Mr. WEBSTER. I was merely going to re- 
mark, that this is the very turning point. 

Mr. CASS. I will sit down and hear the hon- 
orable Senator, but he must not ask me any ques- 
tions. If he does, I shall not answer them, till I | 


fied. | 





have concluded my remarks. 
Mr. Wessrer resumed his seat. 
Mr. C. continued: 








* Itis but an act of justice to state that the Senator from 


are here given as they were delivered. The colleague of 
Mr. Jonnson, however, Mr. Pearce, as soon as Mr. Casa 
had concluded, stated that his colleague had been misun- 
derstood, and that the proposed appropriation of last Sone 
and the appropriation of this year, were so widely different 
in their phraseology, as to render it perfectly consistent to 
vote for the one and te reject the other. 


|, Maryland referred to was not in his seat. Mr. C.’s remarks | 


ee a 


| The rulers do not dare to do justice in such 


‘“* The principle is wrong,’’ says the honor- || 


That is an offence which does its | 1 : 
|| attempt of the Mexican Government to bribe Gen- 


I have said || 





ENATR, 





The whole proposition results from the peculi 
condition of Scale. Her Government is ephe,,. 
eral. Itsmembers are born in the morning ad 
| the evening. Administrations succeed one another 
like the scenes of a theatre, rather than the events 
of life, and still less of events in the life of a nation 
as this. It might cost them their places, to oo 
they hold on, as tenaciously, as though their there 
were a secure one, There is a strong excitemen; 
in that country against us. Nothing shows this 
more yo ing than the scene, which lately passed 
there, when titeir President swore that the nation 
would never yield one inch of its territory, joy 
make peace with the invader, till his foot was off 
its soil. A dangerous resolution to be thus pub- 
_liely proclaimed, and one more easily prociained 
than kept. The sublime and the ridiculous may 
so easily touch, that nations should be chary ¢f 
such exhibitions, which may belong to the domain 
of the one or of the other, as subsequent circu. 
stances stamp their character. Whatever jude. 





ohem. 
die in 


| ment, however, history may pronounce upon this 


| ceremony in Mexico, it is significant enough of the 
_ disposition of the people towards us. Hence the 

diffeulty of the Government is increased, and hence 
the necessity of their strengthening themselves, 
Their revenues are drying up. They are always 
in debt in all their departments, civil and military, 
By a prompt payment into their treasury upon the 
ratification of a treaty, the Government will be en- 
abled to satisfy the most pressing demands, and 
thus to do an act of justice at home which will 
counteract any ill effects of an act of justice abroad. 
_ And this is the very point of the whole matter, 


|| We may thus tempt them to do right, while so 


many other strong circumstances tempt them to 
do wrong. As to the application of this money, 
after it reaches the treasury of Mexico, it is iio 
question of ours, any more than was the applica- 
tion of the consideration money paid to Tienes 

and Spain for the purchase of tpankee and of 
Florida. We cannot follow it, and it must take 
its fate with the other resources of the country. It 
has one advantage, however, and that is its pub- 
licity. If the silver or gold were carried by wag- 
ons to the palace of the Government, the transac- 
tion could have no more publicity, than it has now. 
And this throws upon the authorities a much graver 
responsibility, than do the samneeey payments, and 
one less likely to be abused. If all this is bribery, 


Lam fully eee to take my share in the guilt 
| of it. 


If it is bribery, let the honest governments 
of Europe make the most of it. 

As to the comparison, instituted by the honorable 
Senator from Maryland, between this act and an 


eral Taylor, it certainly gives me very little trouble. 
We have nothing to do with Santa Anna, as the 
General of an army. We deal with the Govern- 
ment of Mexico. The very authority that makes 
the treaty is the authority, to which the payment is 
to be made. If General ‘Taylor were the American 
Government, and had power to cede away a por- 
tion of the American territory, the analogy would 

then exist in fact, as it now exists but in fancy. 
| And this obvious consideration answers all the ob- 


| jections presented by the Senator, when he expresses 


such an apprehension, that the money would slip 
from our fingers, before we secured a consideration. 
Not a dollar is to be paid, till the treaty is ratified, 
and the country thus made ours. f 

Passing now, sir, from the consideration of this 
subject to the course before us, I would observe, 
that there are but three plans of operation, by which 
we can escape from the difficulties of our position. 

The first, is an abandonment of the war, and an 
inglorious return to our own country. 

The second, is the establishment of a line over 
such a portion of the enemy’s territory, as we think 
proper, and holding the country on this side of 1 
without any further military operations. 

The third, is a vigorous prosecution of the war, 
agreeably to the public expectation, and the expe 
rience of the world. Be 

As to the first, sir, I do not place it in the a 
gory of things possible, but only in the category © 
things proposed, and I cast it from me with col 


tempt. se 
‘The second, sir, is a very different proposition; 

supported by high names, civil and military, 0 

was yesterday presented to us, with great power 
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of argument and beauty of illustration by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina. I shall 
state as succinctly as I can the reasons which in- 
duce me to consider this as an inexpedient, not to 
say an impossible, proposition. 


Ap 
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| 


lan of operations, seeking to hold a portion | 


ofa country, properly guarded by fortresses, and | 
furnished with the necessary lines of communica- | 


tion, and seeking to do this, without publicly an- 


nouncing the nature of the plan, and the determina- | 


tion to adhere to it, is one thing. An attempt to 


oceupy another portion of country, open, unforti- | 


fed, with no natural boundaries, and penetrable 
in all directions, and publicly proclaiming this sys- 
tem as an invariable one, not to be departed from, 
js another, and quite a different thing. From the 
Gulf of Mexico, following the boundaries .of the 
provinces now in our possession, to the Pacific 


ocean, is but little short of two thousand miles. | 


Far the greater 
it unoccupied. ad 
cation, natural or artificial, where it must necessa- 


— of it is open, and much of 


nstead of any lines of communi- | 


rily be crossed, it may be crossed anywhere. It | 


is a mere paper line—a descriptive one. 


For hun- || 


' ator. 


| slowly emerging from it, streams are entitled to 


The Mexican War—)Mr: Case: 


means of defence, a few small vessels, because 
they form part of the projet of the honorable Sen- 
How they are to be employed in defending 
any part of the line, as I do not understand, I will 
not attempt to explain.* If the soldiers were sta- 
tioned equidistant upon this boundary, they would 
probably be a mile apart. It seeras to me, sir— 
and I say it with all respect—that we might as 
well attempt to blockade the coast of Europe b 

stationing a ship in the middle of the Atlantic. As 
to the Rio Grande, it is no defensive line at all. 
Rivers, when best guarded, are found to afford very 
insufficient protection. But in the great country 
south and west of us, yet in a state of nature, or 


| very little consideration in defensive operations. 
| Who is there, that has passed his life in the West, 


| horses ? 


dreds of miles on each side of a great part of the |. 
line, the country is the same; roamed over rather || 
than possessed by nomadic tribes, and affording || 


subsistence and shelter to the beasts of the earth. 
Ifyou assume such a boundary, you necessarily 
place yourself upon the defensive. You must es- 
tablish troops along it, and these must be scattered, 
occupying different positions. 
acts In masses, while you act in detachments. 
he attack you, and succeed, you are destroyed. 
Ifhe attack you, and is discomfited, he falls back, 
behind his impenetrable barrier. A snake, clutched 
byan eagle, is one of the emblems of the armorial 
bearings of Mexico. If this plan of fighting to an 
air line is adopted, the proud bird will soon be 
powerless, and the reptile will coil itself up to 
strike at its leisure and its pleasure. 
siate of offensive-defensive warfare, the enemy 
chooses his time, when you least expect him, or 
are least able to resist him. He gains your rear, 
and cuts off your convoys and supplies, and thus 
reduces you to weakness and distress. 
strikes you in a period of sickness, in a climate, to 
which you are unaccustomed, and whose alterna- 
tions do not affect him. 
into his country, for the moment you do that, you 


confess the folly of your plan, and abandon it for- | 


ever. If you cross your boundary, you must cross 
itto hold on, and then you have a new boundary, 
or, in other words, a system of unlimited opera- 


youdo? Your very object in crossing is to chas- 


tise the enemy; and you must pursue him to his || 
fortresses and capture them, if he has any; or you | 


must fight him in the open field and disperse him. 
I repeat, if you do not do this, you may as well 
stop at your boundary; look ails at the retiring 
enemy, take off your hats, and say: Good bye 
gentlemen; we will wait till you come back again. 
The riches of Croesus etait melt away, before 


such a system of fighting-no-fighting. The laurels | 


of Napoleon would wither and die. No exchequer 
could bear the egpense. No public sentiment the 
dishonor. There is but one such campaign, sir, 
recorded in all history, ancient or modern, sacred 
or profane, true or fabulous, and that is the cam- 
paign of Sisyphus. It was an eternal one. Sanc- 
tion the plan proposed, and yours will be eternal 
‘oo. This stone will never be rolled to the top of 
the mountain. It would be a never-ending, ever- 
renewing war. The distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina thinks, that four regiments and 
three fortresses along this line, and one regiment 
and a few small vessels for California, ‘* would be 
ample for its defence.”” The line, as described by 
himself, is this: ** Beginning at the mouth of the 
‘Rio del Norte, and continuing up the Paso del 
‘Norte, or southern boundary of New Mexico, 
‘which nearly coincide, and then due west to the 
‘Gulf of California, striking it, according to the 
maps before us, nearly at its head.’ 

Here, sir, is a line across the continent from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Gulf of California; and this 
line is to be so protected by five regiments, three 
fortresses, and a few small vessels, as to be imper- 
‘ious to the rancheros and other light troops of 
Mexico—the best and most indefatigable horsemen, 
perhaps, in the world. I have enumerated, in these 


Or he | 


| of England? 


Your enemy thus | 
If 


and has not crossed thema hundred times by swim- 
ming, in canoes, upon logs, upon rafts, and upon | 
Is it to be supposed, that an active Mexi- 
can, accustomed to the woods from his infancy, 
would hesitate to dash into a stream, and cross it, 
almost as readily as if it were unbroken ground ? 
But long defensive lines, even when skilfully 
constructed and carefully guarded, are but feeble 
barriers against courage and enterprise. How long 
did the Roman wall keep the North Britons out 
How long did the Grecian wall of 
the Lower Empire keep the Turks out of Constan- || 
tinople, and the horse-tails of their Pashas from 


| the cathedral of Saint Sophia? And the Chinese 


| 


You cannot pursue him | 





eel ne 


_ attainment of certain just objects. 
| England, in 1812, was an offensive one; but no 


) ' American, even in his wildest dreams, ever ex- || 
tions. If you do not cross to hold on, what will || 





| 
| 


be overlooked. How could you keep! your own 
| citizens on this side of your imaginary line? The 
| honorable Senator tells us, their spirit of adventure 
In such a | 


wall—an immense labor of man—that, too, opened | 
to the Tartars, and enabled the chief of roving 
bands to ascend the oldest throne in the world. 
The best wall a country can have is the breasts of 
its citizens, free, prosperous, and united. 

But, sir, there is another consideration, not to | 


can hardly be restrained in time of peace, and that 


|| there is always danger, they will push into the | 
| Mexican provinces. 


But in time of war—even of | 


| a new kind of war like this—they would feel, that 
| the enemy’s country was open to them, and their 


incursions would keep up a continued state of | 
hostilities. 

The Senator says, that offensive wars look to the | 
subjugation of a country. I do not thus read the 
history of the world, nor the history of nations. I 
consider offensive wars, as necessary means for the | 
Our war with | 


pected to subjugate that country. Our object was | 
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| your Union?” 


| distinguished Senator would prohibit it. 


to compel her to do us justice, by oe her | 


wherever we could. History is filled with in-| 
stances of offensive wars, undertaken with no | 
expectation of subjugation. 
wise, there would be few offensive wars, unless 
those undertaken by very large states against very 
small ones. If it were so, perhaps the world 
would be better off. That question, however, is 
not before me, and I shall not travel out of my 
way to meet it. 
he Senator says we have gained six hundred 

thousand square miles, and who would continue 
the war to secure the acknowledgment of Mexico? | 
But, sir, it is that very acknowledgment, which is 
to give us the country. Until the right, which ces- 
sion gives, is added to the right derived from con- | 
quest, we can make no acquisition of territory. We | 
are still at war. It is that very act of acknowledg- | 
ment, which constitutes peace, and without which 
there can be no peace. 

The honorable Senator speaks of certainty. How | 


far he requires it in the anticipation of events, I do |; t® 
a Ler : |, tain States, that are embarrassed; and to answer no! 


not know. These are his words: 


‘Ts there any certainty—for I go on certainties now more 
than probabilities—can any gentleman see any certainty of 
Mexico yielding to our terms, even supposing this first cam- 
paign should find us in the city of Mexico?” 

I, for one, can see no such certainty, sir. In- 
deed it does not belong to man to see it. There is 
scarcely any other certainty in this life, than that 


; } 
* It is due to the distinguished Senator from South Caro- | 
lina® to state that, when Mr. Cass had concluded his re- i 
marks, he observed that he had misunderstood him, as to i 
the defence of the line ; that the fortresses and the four regi- || 
ments would be appropriated but to a part of it. If so, a | 
large portion of the country would be left undefended, and 

ie whole plan of operation would fail. Such a plan, to be 
effectual, must guard the whole line. 





Indeed, were it other- || § r ¢ 
| ing, and doing, and proposing. F's 
| to question the conduct, or the motives of any hon- 
| orable Senator. 
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it will be terminated, and soon terminated, by 
death. Almost all is doubtful around us, especi- 
ally in the operations of war. We are told from 
the highest authority, ‘‘that the race is not al- 
ways to the swift, nor the battle to the strong;”’ and 
every day’s experience confirms the truth of the 
proposition. Some of the most splendid achieve- 
ments .in war, from Salamis to Monterey, have 
been gained under apparently adverse circumstan- 
ces, and against great disparity of force. If we are 


| only to fight, when victory is certain, we shall never 


fight at all. The slightest circumstances, which 
human sagacity could not foresee nor human power 
overcome, have many times decided the destiny of 


| nations. 


The Senator also has submitted many sound 
observations respecting the diversity of charac- 


| ter, of races, and of institutions, which exist be- 


tween us and Mexico, und he deprecates, with 
equal zeal and justice, the union of the Mexican 
people and ours. I fully agree, sir, in all that. It 
would be a deplorable amalgamation. No such 
evil will happen to us in ourday. We do not want 


| the people of Mexico, either as citizens or subjects. 


All we want is a portion of territory, which they 
nominally hold, generally uninhabited, or, where 
inhabited at all, sparsely so, and with a population, 
which would soon recede, or identify itself with 
ours. The Senator says, speaking of Mexico, 
‘ what are you to do with the territory ?”’ I an- 
swer, nothing at all, as a permanent acquisition. 
** Will you,”’ says the Senator, “ incorporate it in 
Certainly not. We shall hold it 
as a means of procuring an honorable peace. And 

such a peace it may be made to procure for us. 
Some of the remarks of the honorable Senator I 
regretted to hear: those which cast doubts upon 
the power of’ this country to prosecute this war to 
an honorable conclusion—such a conclusion, in- 
deed, as alone will be satisfactory to the American 
people. I am not going, Mr. President, to subject 
these views ta any severity of investigation. I 
should do it with reluctance in any case, and I 
could not do in this. My unfeigned respect for the 
While I 
claim for myself and yield to others the most un- 
limited range of discussion; and while I do not call 
in question the truth of the sentiment, uttered du- 
ring the last war, that a public man has a right to 
speak to his country, though he may be overheard 
by the enemy, still there are discretionary limits, 
which it seems to me it were better not to pass. 
Every word, that is spoken here, is heard upon the 
plateau of Mexico. Legislative discussions, with 
open doors, are, in this age of progress, discus- 
sions before the world. As we watch the indica- 
tions of public opinion in Mexico, and seek them 
in the journals of the day, the same universal mes- 
sengers carry back to that an all we are say- 
ar be it from me 


I believe, that every member of 
this body is actuated by as pure intentions, as I am 
myself. But I suggest, is it prudent to say here, 
that it is uncertain whether we shall be able to 
reach the city of Mexico during this campaign, and 


| that if we do not, she will be enqgouraged, and we 


| we can borrow? 


discouraged; she fortified, and we irresolute? Is 
it prudent to say, that there are doubts, whether 
we can raise the means for another, more costly, 
and at a greater distance? To say that the spirit 
of volunteering is gone! To say, that for a third 
campaign, there will be no longer resources in 
treasury notes? Exhausted, perhaps more than 
exhausted, by this single campaign? To ask, if 
If we can lay taxes? What 
taxes, &c.? To ask, if we can collect them in cer- 


To inquire, if there will be sufficient unanimity and _ 
zeal in the prosecution of the war, to warrant the 
belief, that Congress would grant the necessary 
supplies ! 

hese are irksome inquiries to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I shall not pursue them. If all this is 
so, we are already unfaithful to the trust transmit- 
ted to us, purchased by the exertion and blood of 
our fathers, and left as a precious legacy for those, 
who are to come after us. The lofty position of 
the distinguished Senator from South Carolina, 


| his reputation—a European one, in fact—his great 


| 


services, and his pure character, give extraordi- 
nary weight to all the sentiments he utters; and the 
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deeper, therefore, is my regret. If these appre- 
hensions are well founded, there is another point 
of application for the epigrammatic remark of a 
French statesman, speaking of us in the earlier 
periods of our history, who said, ‘If such is the 
youth of that republic, what will be its old age?” — 
Sir, it will have no old age. 

The eyes of Europe are upon us. Nothing 
worse can happen to us, than to stop ingloriously. 
That is our last resource. We have, then, but to 
prosecute this war, as other wars are prosecuted 
by other nations. We have but to discard danger- 
ous experiments, and to hold on to the experience 
of the world. We must breast ourselves to the 
shock. We must continue our occupation of Mex- 
ico, and push the invasion still farther. We must 
do as other people have done—we must attack and 
disperse her armies, take possession of her towns, 
and capture ner fortresses. There seems to be 
some analogy between the cities of Paris and 
Mexico. Both are the native seats of revolutions. 
Both exert a preponderating influence over their 
respective countries. [have no right to give an 
authoritative opinion, respecting the expediency of 
a demonstration upon the capital. Sull, I do not 
hesitate to say, that I think it would be a wise and 
probably decisive measure, It would disperse the 
Government, and weaken, if not break, its hold 
upon public opinion. It would divert the reve- 
nues from them to us. And, in addition to this 
resource, I agree fully with the honorable Senator 
from Missouri in opinion, that we should call con- 
tributions to our aid, in defraying our military ex- 
nenses. It is a legitimate means of support for 
hostile armies. It belongs to the present age, and 
not exclusively to the past. During all the wars 
in Europe in our time, almost the first thing the 
commander of a foreign army does, on entering an 
enemy’s town, is to convene the magistrates, and 
make requisitions upon them for bread, meat, 
wine, forage, and such other supplies as are want- 
ed. And this, too, under threat of military execu- 
tion. And the process has been found effectual, 
and the practice universal. 

But it is said, Mr. President, that the Mexicans 
will fight tll the last extremity. It may be so. There 
are many desperate deeds recorded in history, and 
obstinacy is a prominent trait in the Spanish char- 
acter, and belongs to all the affiliated people of that 
stock. But men do not fight for the mere purpose 
of being killed. We do not enter Mexico to con- 
quer her—only to conquer a peace. We do not 
assail her independence. We do not seek her per- 
manent subjugation. We only ask her to do us 
justice. It seems to me, then, that this is not one 
‘of those cases, sometimes prominent in the history 
of nations, where the public energy is aroused to a 
fit of desperation, and by which means victories 
are achieved against all previous calculations. 


| i 


| 


Without government, without trade, without re- | 


sources, sowing, but not to reap, or reaping but 


not to enjoy, and with all the evils of hostile occu- | 
pation, | cannot but think, that the Mexican peo- || 


ple may be conquered—to justice. 


Mr. President, the Senator from South Carolina | 
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deliberations were suddenly interrupted by the 
sound of hostile cannon from India, from Australia, | 


from the Cape of Good Hope, from Algiers, from 
the Caucasus, and from the La Plata, and still 


_ nearer and louder from our own frontier, which | 
, announced, that old-fashioned war, with all its evils, 
_ still found abiding places upon the earth, and that || 

we were yet far from the age of universal peace | notice, with which the 


and benevolence. 
nals read us many a homily upon our pugnacious 


eapeennee and some of the continental papers of || ties. 


Zurope, expressed their holy horror at the assu- 
rance of that great, unbridled, trans-Atlantic de- 
mocracy, in thinking it had honor and interests to 
assert, and courage to defend them. 

The progress of the war, in which we find our- | 
selves engaged, has furnished to the English and | 
French journals, since that period, favorable oppor- | 
tunities of impugning our motives and our policy, | 


ion through the world; in contrast, it is to be pre- 
sumed, with the disinterested and philanthropic 
conduct of their own governments. I desire, be- 
fore [ examine the internal questions, connected 
with this war, to submit a few remarks upon the | 
external ones. 
the !aw of nations. If the enlightened and powerful | 
governments of the world take redress into their 
own hands, whenever their interests require, they 
have little right Yo arraign the course of other | 
powers, who, afier long years of patient forbear- 
ance, find themselves drivento arms. A few brief 
statements of this self-redressing policy, if I may 
call them such, will exhibit the modern practice in 
bold relief. 

In 1829, difficulties arose between the Argentine 
republic and the French, respecting the service of 
foreigners in the militia of the country. The diplo- | 
matic agentof France immediately withdrew, while 
the French fleet attacked the vessels of Buenos | 
Ayres, which then submitted to the demands im- 
posed upon it, 

England abandoned the Falkland Islands in 1774, 
after holding them a few years. On the assertion | 
of the independence of Buenos Ayres, that Govern- 
ment took possession of these islands, as the suc- 
cessor of the rights of Spain. In 1833, after hav- 
ing been the subject of a diplomatic correspondence | 
between England and Buenos Ayres, while peace- 
ably held by the latter Power, a British vessel of | 
war took possession of them, and its captain ad- | 
dressed to the Buenos Ayrean commander this 
modest and laconic note: ‘It is my intention to 


and of arraigning us at the tribunal of public opin- | 
| 


‘ hoist, to-morrow morning, the national flag of |! 


‘ Great Britain on shore, when, I request you will 
‘be pleased to haul down your flag, and to with- 
‘draw your forces, taking with you all the stores, 
‘&c., belonging to your Government.”’ 

In 1831 a difficulty arose between the British 


_and the Portuguese Governments, in consequence | 


has adverted to the periodical visits of fever, by || 
which the lowlands of Mexico are, during that || 


season, impervious to the stranger. It is a tax, 
which those rich countries pay for other bounties, 
that nature has given them. 
for hastening, and not for abandoning our opera- 
ions. Certainly, | trust, our Government will 


But this is a reason | 


not expose the lives of our brave soldiers in those || 


death-doing climates. Our armies can fight with 
their natural enemies, and they have poured out 
their blood like water for their country. But they 
cannot fight the pestilence, and their weapons 
would be powerless before the angel of death. 
Wherever, therefore, they may be, when this time 
of disease comes on, they will no doubt be stopped 


and properly taken care of, in districts removed | 


from its operation. This is the paramount duty 


of the Government, and they must fulfil it under | 


the heaviest responsibility. 
future. 
past. 


So much, sir, for the 
Now let me be permitted to review the 


During a considerable portion of last session of , 
Congress, we were occupied in the consideration of | 


the thesis, that nations cannot go to war in this en- 
lightened age of the world, 


come necessary, 


How we should have | 
decided that difficult question, had a decision be- _ 
I do not venture to assert. Our | 


| should cease. 


of the claims of certain British subjects. 
demanded— 

Ist. That a Portuguese captain should be cash- 
iered. 

2d. That certain payments should be made with- 
in a month. 

3d. That several magistrates should be removed. 

4th. That regular judicial proceedings should be 
disavowed, and compensation made for injuries, 
they were said to have inflicted, 

5th. Another disavowal of the proceedings of a 
magistrate. 

And in all these cases of dismissal, it was re- 
eroieete that they should be notified in the Lisbon 

azette, with a statement of the causes, which oc- 
casioned them, and an assurance, that none of these 
persons should again be employed under any pre- 
tence. 

6th. That certain duties on British manufactures 


England 


7th. That compensation should be made to an 
Englishman, who had been ordered back into Spain, 
in consequence of some irregularity in his pass- 
ort. : 
. 8th. A severe and — reprimand of a Portu- 
guese officer, who had given offence. 
9th. The dismissal of a judge, conservator of the 
British privileges. 
10th. A positive engagement, that the rights of 
— subjects should thenceforth be strictly ob- 
served. 


And to all these demands it was added, that none 
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| of them admitted of the slightest negotiation a 





| modification. 

| This ultimatum was carried out by a British 
| squadron, which cruised off the mouth of the Ta. 
gus, while the Portuguese ministry were delibera. 
|| ting on their reply. 

The nature of that reply was determined by the 


| ritish consul-general con. 


The disinterested English jour- | cluded his demands, that in the event of their beine 


rejected, the British fleet would commence hosiilj. 
Before the time elapsed every demand was 
| complied with; and the Lisbon Gazette, on the 94 
| of May, announced the humiliation of the Porty. 
|| guese Government. 

| This example,’’ says the British Annual Re. 
| gister, with much naiveté, while narrating the trans. 
| action, ‘“* was not lost upon France.”” A French 
| citizen had been punished for ‘‘committing a breach 
_ of public decency in the Cathedral during passion 
week;’”’ and another Frenchman was accused and 
punished for having been engaged ina conspiracy. 


‘* Other subjects of France had been arrested at 


'|* Oporto and Lisbon, but had suffered no other 
| indignity, but their confinement.”? These meas. 


ures appear to have been directed by the ordinary 
judicial tribunals. The French Government de. 
manded redress, which not being granted, a French 
fleet sailed for the Tagus, and began reprisals on the 
Portuguese flag. This measure, being found insuf. 
ficient to produce the desired result, a stronger fleet 
| was despatched, with an ultimatum, and this not 


|| being accepted, it entered the river and anchored 


off Lisbon. The Portuguese Government then 
| submitted. But immediately after, additional de. 
_mands were made, and the Portuguese fleet was 
conveyed to Brest. 

Certain commercial advantages were granted to 
Great Britain by Naples in a treaty concluded in 
| 1816. In 1838, a monopoly of the sulphur mines 
was granted by the Neapolitan Government toa 
| company, organized for the purpose of working 
| them. England considered this grant an infrac- 
tion of the treaty, and remonstrated against it. 
After some diplomatic discussions, the Neapolitan 
| Government announced to that of England, that it 
had determined not to yield to the demands, not 
| considering the monopoly, as any infraction of the 
treaty. The parties interested in it took the opin- 
| ion of two of the most eminent counsel in England, 
Sir F. Pollock and Dr. Phillimore, who decided 
that it was no infraction of the treaty of 1816. But 
the British Government determined to enforce its 
| demands, and ordered its admiral on the Mediter- 
ranean station to hold himself in readiness to com- 
| mence hostilities against the Neapolitan flag. They 
| were actually commenced in 1840 by a British 
| fleet, which captured a number of Neapolitan ves- 
sels. The Government of Naples at first prepared 
to resist; but, says an English historian, ‘ the 
‘ utter hopelessness of a contest with England in- 
| * duced it finally to accept the proposed mediation 
‘of France.” ‘The result was the abolition of the 
sulphur monopoly. $ 

The French took possession of Vera Cruz in 
1839, after a heavy bombardment, and held it asa 
security for the redress of their grievances. These 
grievances consisted principally, if not wholly, in 
withholding from French citizens the right of re- 
tail trade. An indemnity of three millions of francs 
was granted, and also some compensation for 
French citizens, who had been expelled from the 
country. 

The British Annual Register observes that ‘the 
‘peculiar indemnity, which the French ciaimed, 
‘arose out of all sorts of demands on the . 
‘of certain Frenchmen, who alleged they had 
© grounds of complaint against the Mexicans. But 
‘in addition to the compensation demanded, the 
‘French insisted on concessions and privileges, 
‘which no independent nation could be expected 
'*to grant, and no generous one should have en- 
‘ deavored to extort from a weaker Power. They 
| © required, that judges should be removed, sentences 
| revoked; and that immunities, not to the 
‘ most favored nation, should be conceded to French 
«residents; such as exemption from war contribu- 
‘tions and extraordinary imposts, r with 
‘ unrestricted liberty to on a retail trade. 

The seizure of Sandwich Islands, in 1842, 





by the French Admiral Du Petit Thouars, is fresh 
in the recollection of every one, who watches the 
progress of the political affairs of the world. What- 
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ever was the character of the French claims, the 
act of hostility, by which redress was sought, was 
a stroke inflicted by a great Power upon a feeble 
one, Which neither the nature of the alleged offence, 
nor the time, that had elapsed could justify. 

[ need not recall in detail the transactions of the 
La Plata, by which the English’ and French Gov- 
ernments interfered in the war between Buenos 
Ayres and Monte®ideo. The universal judgment | 
of this country has pronounced that transaction, 


one of the most unjustifiable assaults, ever commit- | 
ted upon the independence of nations. It was mer- | 


cantile eupidity, and neither justice nor philan- 
thropy, Which led to this gross outrage. 

But why, sir, do I turn from the direct issue be- 
fore us, to recall these instances of self-redress, 
which have, within the few last years, attracted the | 
attention of Christendom? I agree with the hon- 
erable Senator from Georgia in much that he has 
said on the subject of war, always injurious and 
often unjust. But I am not going to be led into 
a polemic upon that subject. We must take the 
world as we find it; and the nation, that hesitates | 
to defend its honor and its interests, will soon have | 
neither to defend. There is an Arab proverb, | 
which says, it is the last feather, which breaks the | 
camel’s back. There is a last indignity, which 
unredressed, breaks down the honor and charac- 
trof any nation. Whether we had reached the 
point, where forbearance becomes pusillanimity, in 
our intercourse with Mexico, can best be judged 
by passing in review the long catalogue of out- 
rages on her side, and of acts of moderation on | 
ours. 

The Divine Lawgiver has said, Judge not, lest | 
ye be judged. And what judgment has been meted 
out by the public opinion of England upon the 
conduct of this country in our intercourse with the | 
Mexican republic? One short, but emphatic ex- 
tract from each of the great journals of England, | 
the exponents of the rival parties in that country, | 
will put this question beyond controversy. They 
were brought out by the last steam-packet. 

“Texas,’’ says the London Times, “has spoiled 
‘the morale of the United States. The invaders of 
‘Mexico are men of blood. They are not the men 
‘to build the temple of peace.’’ 

And the London Morning Chronicle, speaking | 
of that part of the President’s message, which re- 
counts the causes of the war, says: ‘It seems a 
‘monstrous thing, that mouth of man should run 
‘on so; that it should parade hypocrisy in the day- | 
‘light; that it should insult the understanding of | 
‘the world.”” **'To what end make statements that | 
‘will deceive no one, and which will so much 
‘credit for the future?’’ | 

Ifever there was one illustration, stronger than 
another, of the propensity of man to behold the mote | 
in a brother’s eye, and not to consider the beam in his 
on, itis found in these ever-renewing and ever- 
condemning judgments, formed in England upon 
the policy of the United States, both external and 
internal. Like the Pharisee of old, the English 
people thank God, they are not as other nations are, 
“or even as’’ that great mobocracy upon the west- 
ern hemisphere, so hateful in the eyes of every 
true believer in the divine right of the few to gov- 
ern the many. 

They thank God that they do not go to war. Itis | 
antiquated—it is a barbarous usage, unfit for Chris- 
tian people. Even an honorable Senator from New | 
Jersey recapitulated the wrongs we had submitted 
to from other Powers, enumerating them with | 
mathematical precision—the Saxon, the Gaul, the 
Dane, and almost all others, whose names are found | 
m the nomenclature of nations, and thence seemed 
to deduce the conclusion, that as we had suffered 
much, we might well suffer more. I will not un- | 
dertake to say, Mr. President, that we have not | 
pushed our forbearance beyond the true limit of | 
pee honor and dignity; but I will say to that | 
onorable Senator, that our cup was running over | 
when Mexico attacked us, and that the future | 
would have been as full of danger and uncertainty, 
as the past was of indignity, had we sat down and 
worked out our course by the rule of three: As 
0 many injuries from Denmark gave such a meas- 
ure of immunity, what measure shall the injustice 
of Mexico give? 

I feel little disposition, sir, to pore over the his- 
tories of France or England, and, placing my fin- 
ger upon the aets of injustice recorded there, to 
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The Mexican War—Mr. Cass. 


compare these with our own policy, in our inter- 
course with foreign nations. We never acquired 


| a foot of territory by blood. If they dare to say as 
/ much, let them say it. “* Texas,’’ says the Times, 


| there any morale left in England? 





39 Is 


If there is, it 
has survived the shocks of such acquisitions, as the 
world has never seen, since the fall of the Roman 
empire. We are men of blood, because we resist 
the invasion of the Mexicans! And what, then, 
are the men of England, who have left the mark of 
blood upon the soil of almost every nation on the 


‘thas spoiled the morale of the United States, 


| habitable globe? The American mouth utters hy- 


pocrisy! But there is no hypocrisy in high places, 
where forbearance, and moderation, and philan- 
thropy are eternally preached, and conquest, and 
acquisition, and commercial cupidity, eternally | 


| practised. We have seen one kingdom overturned, 


and its dominion pass to a foreign Power, because 
its Semi-barbarous sovereign forgot his own dignity 
and the rights of others, so much as to flourish his 
fan in the face ofa consul. And we have seen the 
oldest empire in the world attacked, and its recesses, 
so long concealed, laid open, and its government 
prostrated at the feet of an invader, because it insist- 
ed upon the exercise of its indisputable right to pro- | 
hibit the smuggling of opium—a drug equally de- 
structive to the physical powers, and to the moral 
faculties. But, sir, 1 have no disposition to opena 
ledger with other nations, and to make regular en- 
tries of their acts of injustice and aggression, and to 
compar the account with our own. We claim no 
exemption from the frailties of humanity. It were 
well if war could be banished, and peace forever 
established among the nations of the world. That 
time will come; but it will come, when it is ordained 
in the providence of God. The eye of faith may 
discern it now. But, looking at things as they are, 
and applying to them the ordinary rules of human 
judgment, the reign of universal peace is still far 
remote. And, in the mean time, if we are struck, 


we must strike back, or become a by-word and || 


a reproach among the nations of the earth. 
But, sir, passing from the external view of our 


difficulties with Mexico, we have still an internal || 


one to take, which involves much higher consider- 
ations. ‘The causes of the war area grave subject 
of discussion. Public opinion is investigating and 
pronouncing its judgment upon them. For my- 
self, I have no fear of the result. The more the 
question is examined, the more manifest will be 
our wrongs, and the clearer our forbearance. In 
the President’s last annual message, an interesting | 
synopsis was given of the conduct of Mexico to- 
wards this country. No more conclusive review | 
of national injuries has ever appealed to the public | 
opinion of this country, or of the world. It re- 
capitulates, calmly, and with truth and force, the 
still accumulating wrongs, we had suffered, and the 
final act, which crowned them—the invasion of our 
country and the attack upon our army; an attack, 
which the Mexican authorities declared they would 
make, as far east as the Sabine river. 

I shall not, Mr. President, go over the whole 
ground of our difficulties with Mexico. I regret, | 
that it becomes, necessary to investigate their his- | 
tory in this place. I regret, that unanimity does 
not prevail upon this subject, when unanimity is 
so essential to prompt and vigorous action. While 
I regret it, however, [ impugn the motives of no | 
one. Thank God, we are as free to investigate the 
conduct of the Government, as we are to breathe 
the air of heaven. But while I concede to others 
the same right I claim for myself—the right to 
examine freely, and to judge openly, the conduct 
of the Government in its intercourse with other 
nations-—I may be allowed to express the regret, | 
and together with the regret, the surprise, that | 
throughout the country one undivided sentiment | 
had not prevailed—that the conduct of Mexico left 
us no choice between war and dishonor. 

We were the first to receive that republic into | 
the family of nations. Our complaints against her 
commenced almost with the commencement of her 
independence. They go back to the year 1817, 
and come down to the present day, in one almost | 
uninterrupted s@ries of outrages. I shall not state 
then: seriatim, nor enter into the detail of their na- 
ture and extent. This has been repeatedly done, 
and the official documents are before the country. 
I will merely classify from an able report, made by | 
Mr. Forsyth in 1837, the various heads of 
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plaints, which will present the general aspect of 
the subject: 

1. ‘Treasure belonging to citizens of the United 
States has been seized by Mexican officers inats 
transit from the capital to the coast. 

2. Vessels of the United States have been cap- 
tured, detained, and condemned, upon the most 
frivolous pretexts. 

3. Duties have been exacted from others noto- 
riously against law, or without law. 

4. Other vessels have been employed, and, in 
some instances ruined in the Mexican service, with- 

| out compensation to the owners, 

5. Citizens of the United States have been im- 
»risoned for long periods of time, without being 
informed of the offences with which they were 
charged. 

6. Other citizens have been murdered and robbed 
by Mexican officers on the high seas, without any 
attempt to bring the guilty to justice. 

In presenting to Congress these causes of com- 
plaint against Mexico in 1837, General Jackson 
stated that they ‘*would justify, in the eyes of all 
nations, immediate war.’’ This sentiment was 
responded to by the Committees on Foreign Rela- 
tions, both in the Senate and in the House of 


| Representatives; the former of whom looked to a 


presentation of the subject at the next session of 
| Congress, and could not doubt, out that such meas- 
| ures would be immediately adopted, as might be 
| necessary to vindicate the honor of the country, 
/ and insure ample reparation to our injured citizens. 
| And. the latter said they ‘fully concur with the 
‘ President, that ample cause exists for taking re- 
‘dress into our own hands, and believe, that we 
| ‘shall be justified in the opinion of other nations 

‘for taking such a step.”’ President Van Buren, 

in December, 1837, in his message to Congress, 

said that “though our causes of complaint, and 
| * some of the most offensive character, admitted of 
| ‘an immediate and satisfactory reply, yet it was 
‘ only within a few days that any answer had been 
‘ received, and that no satisfaction had been given 
‘ er offered for one of our public complaints, and 
‘that only one case of personal wrong had been 
‘favorably considered, and that but four cases, 
‘out of all, had been decided by the Mexican 
| *Government.”’ President Van ae distinet] 
told Congress, that redress was beyond the reac 
of the Executive, and could only cs obtained by 
the action of Congress, which action must, of 
course, have been war. 

As to the eonventions, which have since been 
made by the two countries, and violated by Mexi- 
co, I need not enter into their history: they are 
fresh in the recollection of all. These three con- 
ventions, by the infidelity of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, have proved nearly fruitless; and after thirty 
years of injury on the one side, and of remon- 
| strance on the other, there is nothing left for us, 
' but to abandon all hope of redress, or to obtain it 
by a vigorous prosecution of the war. Is there 
another government on the face of the earth which 


|| would have been thus patient, not to say humble, 


| during the long progress of such aggressions? 
| And itis now too late to tell us, that we have 
hastily and unnecessarily commenced war, when 
the war was commenced by the enemy, and when, 
if we had struck the first stroke, we should have 
been justified in the eyes of the world, and of pos- 
‘terity. But it may be said, and it has been sdid, 
'that although sufficient causes of war existed on 
| our part, still it was not these causes, which 
| provoked immediate hostilities. This view, if 


| true, has relation to the expediency, and not to the 


| justice of the war. But what are the general facts, 
| upon which a just conclusion can be formed? 
After the convention of Texas had decided, that 

that republic would annex herself to the United 


|| States, agreeably to the terms held out in the act 


of Congress, but before its consummation by a 
vote of the Texan people, we were under a strong 
moral obligation to protect her from any foreign 
invasion, and more particularly from any invasion, 
to which she might be exposed by the manifesta- 
tions of her intertions to attach herself to the 


| United States. I shall not argue this point. No 


illustration can make it stronger. soon, there- 
fore, as the incipient steps had been taken, our 
troops entered Texas, by the invitation of the 
proper authorities, and on the 15th day of August, 


com- | 1845, they had taken.a position at Corpus Christi, 
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west of the Nueces, and remained there tll the 17th 
of March, 1346, when they marched for the Rio 
Grande. So much for our military movements. 

‘Two causes are alleged, as giving Mexico, just 
cause of war against the United States. The first, 
which is the annexation of Texas, is jointly urged 
both in Mexico and in this country. The sceond, 
which I believe finds its advocates only in the Uni- 
ted States, is that our army eceupied the country 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. 

As to the first, it has passed the ordeal of pub- 
lic opinion, and received its final judgment. I do 
not flatter myself, that I could present any new 
views of asubject, so long and so publicly discuss- 
ed. But, as it stands in my way,and I canpot 
avoid it, I shall venture to submit a few reflections, 
which have occurred to me. 

The right of a country to reduce to obedience a 
portion of its territory, asserting independence by 
arms, is not denied, 
the law of nations require other powers to afford 


no aid to either party, during the getual progress of 


the controversy. They may acknowledge, how- 
ever, and in fact they often do acknowledge, the 
independence of the insurrectionary province, with- 
out giving to the Government, claiming its atle- 
gianee, any just cause of offence. They aid so to 
Mexico during the progress of her revolutionary 
war with Spain, and they did so to Texas, while 
a similar relation existed between her and Mex- 
ico, 

But there is alimit to this right. Such a war can- 
not last forever, and two nations cannot forever be 
kept in this peculiar attitude, involving delicate 
questions, that may atany time disturb the peace 
of the world. When Greece declared her indepen- 
dence of ‘Turkey, the Porte waged a war of many 
years to reduce her to subjection. The principal 
powers of Europe, believing that a reasonable op- 
portunity had been afforded to the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to reéstablish its supremacy, and in which 
effort it had failed, determined, that an end should 
he put to the operations. ‘They therefore inter- 
fered, and announced to the Sultan, that the time 
had come when Greece must be independent. And 
this declaration was maintained by force, and at 
Navarino, to use a vilified, but very proper ex- 
wression, they conquered a peace. This is per- 
aps a strong case, for this interference took place 
Jlagrante bello, while a Turkish army was yet en- 
gaged in operations to put down the spirit of 
freedom in Greece, As a general principle, it 
may be asumed, that while both parties are wa- 
ving open war, to assert their superivrity, other 
nations should look on and peacefully bide the 
issue. But when the contest is actually aban- 
doned, and the invading party withdraws from the 
disputed territory, and relinquishes all military 
operations, the struggle is over. Independence is 
established, and whatever may be the nominal re- 
lations of the two countries, they are henceforth 
in the same attitude—equal powers among the na- 
tions of the earth. ‘The war is in effect over, and 
its rights shoulc pass away with itself. This is 
the true view of the subject; and applying these 
principles to the then existing relations, between 
Mexico and Texas, we shall find that the latter 
mt was as free from Mexico, as we are from 
tngland. No effort had been made by the Mexi- 
ean Government for ten years to reduce her re- 
volted province to subjection. Not a hostile foot 
had trodden the Texan soil. 
and at the same time, commander-in-chief, cap- 
tured; an army destroyed; and all invaders repelled, 
were the fruits of her last exertion. They crown- 
ed at once her patriotism, and sealed her fate. 
She was thenceforth independent. And no more 
decisive evidence of this result can be furnished 
than the very conduct of Mexico herself. What 
did she do, probably under other promptings, 
when it was ascertained, that Texas desired admis- 
sion into our Confederacy? She offered to ac- 
knowledge her independence, if she would pledge 
herself not to join the American Unio, A jea 
lous and an unworthy proposal, which the one had 
no right to make, and which the other indignantly 
rejected. A proposal, which was, in fact, the very 
recognition offered, It acknowledged the strength 
of Texas, and the weakness of Mexico, and that 
further efforts at subjugation were hopeless, or 
myself, | have always considered that act of the 

Mexican Government, as an abandonment of the 


The recognised principles of | 


A chief magistrate,’ 
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| controversy, and an admission, that Texas was in- 
dependent of her, and beyond her power. 

But as reasonable men, looking at things as they 

| are, what injury have we inflicted upon Mexico, 
under any just view, that can be taken of her rela- 
tions with Texas? What has she lost by our in- 
terference? Herown claim may be summed up in 
this, thatshe had a conuingentright to reduce Texas 
to submission. And what was that right worth? 
Where is the man in Texas, in Mexico, even in 
Christendom, who believes there was a bare pos- 
sibility, that the Texan people could ever be re- 
placed in their primitive condition by the power 
of the Mexican Government? The thing was im- 
possible. Its time had gone by. Events had 
rolled over and crushed all hopes of recovery. Of 
what, then, does Mexico complain? 
no pecuniary injury, for none has been inflicted. 
If annexation has had any effect, in this point of 
view, that effect has been beneficial; for it has 
saved to the Mexican people an immense and use- 
less expenditure of blood and treasure. 
any point of honor involved? I can discern none. 


For the principal fact that Mexico was powerless, | 


was felt and acknowledged by all the world. | 
know what may be said upon this subject, sir. 
Rights may be pushed to their extremes; princi- 
ples to their utmost bearing And as Mexico had 
an absolute right, we should have left it to her. I 
do not deal with such questions, nor with their 
consequences. I take the public affairs of this 
world, as they are, judging them by the rules of 
common sense, and pronouncing them just or un- 
just, as they come up to, or recede from, that uni- 
versal standard. 

But, sir, there is one consideration, which ren- 
ders it proper we should still keep in view the 
previous wrongs, which Mexico had inflicted upon 

'us. Her conduct, in the long progress of these 
outrages, had established her character. Redress 
yas impossible. Thirty years were, with her, as 
one day, and one day as thirty years; for, at the 
end of that period, we were about where we be 
ran, so far as respects satisfaction, while our causes 
| of complaint had gone on accumulating, almost in 
an inverse proportion, to the lapse of ime. We 
had found, by experience, there could be no ami- 
cable and satisfactory adjustment of our difficulties 
with Mexico. We had learned—and learned to 
our sorrow—that what we got we had to take with 
the strong hand. What greater probability was 
there, that we should adjust the question of unset- 
tled boundaries, after her hostile and peremptory 
declaration, than that we should adjust our causes 
of complaint, many of which she admitted, and 
searcely any of which she denied? We claim 
Texas to the Rio Grande. I will not stop to ex- 
amine the grounds of that clam. This has been 
explained and defended by others, more competent 
to the task than I am. In this Senate the strong- 
est position I have heard taken in opposition to the 
extent of this claim, is, that much may be said on 
both sides. Well, then, we had a reasonable 
claim. I say, an undoubted one, and we took the 
assertion of it into our own hands. And,-the jere- 
miadsgof the London journals to the contrary not- 
withstanding, I do not believe there is a govern- 
ment in Christendom, if it felt itself able, which, 
under similar circumstances, would not have done 
,as we did. The past had marked out the future. 
The indication was unerring. 
ourselves, and acted for ourselves, as we had a 
right to do, after Mexico, for the third part of a 
century, had shown a dogged determination to 
refuse us justice. 
But, sir, had we taken the initiative, and com- 
-menced war immediately, we should have been 
justified from other considerations. When the act 
for annexation passed, the Mexican Minister in 
this country immediately protested against that 
measure; and, in fact, declared it to be just cause 
of war. And this view was more authoritativel 


announced by the supreme Government of Mexi- | 
/eo, March 12, 1846, which declared, in a note to | 
Mr. Slidell, that it looked ** upon annexation as a . 


‘ casus belli; and as a consequence of this declara- 


‘ tion, negotiation was by its very nature at an end, | 


‘and war was the only recourse of the Mexican 
‘Government.”’ But before this last and decisive 
aet, the Government of Mexico had given many 
indications of its determination to resist, by force, 
_ the annexation of Texas; and particularly those 


Certainly of | 


Is there | 


And we judged for |, 
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announced in the communications from our Co, 
and from our Minister in Mexico, and in the letter 
of the Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs of Do. 
cember 20, 1845. In this last document, that fine. 
tionary says that ‘* the questions which have dis. 
| *turbed the harmony between the two countries 
‘ will bring on a war between them, unless such 
‘ settlement be effected in a satisfactory manner.’ 
&c. What settlement the Mexican Government 
demanded, and for want of which it is said a casus 
belli had occurred, was a change in our relations 
with Texas; leaving to Mexico the assertion of 
her assumed rights over it. In short, sir, from the 
first moment it appeared probable, that Texas would 
be admitted into our Confederacy, to our latest 
|| diplomatic communication with her Government 
Mexico has told us and the world, that annexation 
| would be, and is war; and she went on preparing 
to add deeds to declarations, by the concentration 
of her forces, so as to be ready to take the * initia. 
tive’’ in hostilities against us, to borrow the ex. 
wression of General Paredes in his orders to the 
Mexican commanding general. I need not reca- 
pitulate the series of facts, which announced and coy. 
firmed her purposes. ag’ have passed into history, 
and are known to usall. The Texas of Mexico was 
Texas to the Sabine, with no intermediate boundary, 
to which we might go with impunity, and make the 
country our own. Thatriver was a Rubicon, and 
it became us to pause and ponder on its banks, before 
we crossed its stream, and carried our standard to 
the country beyond. In all the communications 
of the Mexican Government, no distinction is made 
| between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. And the 
occupation, by our forces, of the country between 
these rivers, which took place in August, 1845, 
was never presented as an exclusive cause of com- 
_plaint, nor, indeed, noticed in any manner what- 
ever. It was the annexation and occupation of 
Texas, and not of any particular portion of Texas, 
which led to the reclamations, and finally to the 
hostilities of Mexico. It was a question of title, 
' and notof boundary. A claim of right, which went 
for the whole, and would never be satisfied with 
the relinquishment of apart. And, sir, the warn- 
_ ing and threatenings of Mexico were no vain boast- 
ings. She said what she would do, and she did as 
she said. At the commencement of April, 1846, and 
before it could have been known in Mexico, that 
General Taylor had advanced to the Rio Grande, 
the President of that republic directed its general 
upon the frontier to ‘ attack’’ our army “by every 
means, which war permits.’’ It was not till after 
this, and in fact till after our occupation of the 
country west of the Nueces, for upwards of eight 
months, without a single allusion to that river, that 
it first makes its appearance in a Mexican com- 
munication. And it is then found in a letter from 
Ampudia to General Taylor, who is required to 
break up his camp within twenty-four hours, and 
' to withdraw to the eastern side of the Nueces. 
Such a demand, under such circumstances, admit- 
ted but one answer, and it got it, and that answer 
was No. And General Taylor was as speedy as 
he was brief; for the same day gave birth to the de- 
mand, and to the refusal. It surely cannut be neces- 
sary to enter into the decisive considerations, going 
to show that such a retrograde movement was then 
impossible, We had taken up a position peace- 
ably within our own territory, as we claimed it, 
and with no intimation from our opponent, that that 
"position was any more an infraction of his rights, 
than would have been the occupation of the west- 
ern bank of the Sabine. I repeat, that during eight 
months, we had been west of the Nueces, without 
one word of complaint for having passed that river. 
Now, sir, let us do justice to ourselves. It is 
possible; with the best motives, to possess 80 
much general philanthropy, as to overlook our own 
rights, while we regard the rights of others. [tis 
quite possible, that the divisions of opinion In our 
country, and the views of this controversy, which 
have accompanied its discussion, may have fur- 
nished to the Mexican Government a motive for 
requiring our army to retire to the east of the Nu- 
eces. For certain it is, that this limit is an Ameri- 
can and not a Mexican suggestion. But however 
this may have been, it came too late. , To with- 
| draw, when required to do so by the Mexican 
li general, accompanied with the threat of inane 
| hostilities, should the proposition be declined, an 
\\ fixing the period of twenty-four hours as the term 
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for its consideration, would have tarnished the 
honor of our arms, and disgfaced us in the eyes of 
the world. When an American general stops even 
« consider such an ultimatum, he is no longer fit 
to lead his countrymen to battle. — 

But | repeat, sir, let us do justice to ourselves. 
Let us appl to our own Government the same 
inciples of action, which regulate the other Pow- 
ers of the earth. What would England or France 
pave done, under similar circumstances? We 
have seen what they did in other cases, and we 


know what they would have done in this. A rea- | 


sonable forecast would have given them a right to 
. “* . r 
take the “initiative.’” Whether they would do 


that, or only make preparations to repel the threat- | 


ened attack, by collecting their land and sea forces, 
and by placing these in the best positions for im- 
mediate service, upon the maritime and inland 
frontiers of thelr opponent, would have been a 
mere question of prudential calculation, depending 


on the peculiar circumstances of the case. To do | 
either would have been their unquestioned right, | 


and one or the other the 


their history tells us. Well, sir, we made these 
preparations, and tock these positions, as every 


would have done, as all || 


dictate of honor and prudence required us to do. | 
Mexico said she would attack us, if'a certain con- | 


tingency happened. That contingency did happen, 
and she attacked us. 
she the *‘initiative.’? Let us not then be told, sir, 
that the passage of the Nueces brought on this 
war, Its proximate cause was annexation, pro- 
claimed before and since by Mexico to us, and to 
the world. Had we no shadow of title to the 
country extending to the Rio Grande,:the move- 
ment of our forces to that river would have been 


justified by the sternest dictates of self-defence. | 
The attack being inevitable, it was for us to choose, || 


where to receive it—either within our own frontier, 
or within that of our opponent. 
of nations, and such the practice of rations. 

But, sir, passing from the causes to the canduct 
of the war, another broad field of eontroversy has 


been opened to us. We are attacked along our | 


whole line. The reasons, the measures, the mo- 
tives, the objects of the Administration are equally 
called into question. I do not flatter myself, that 
any views I can 
judgment, which the Senate and the country must 
pronounce on this great controversy; still, I have 
formed an opinion for myself, and desire briefly to 
state the considerations, on which it is founded. 

In order justly to appreciate the probable results 
of this war, it is necessary to look back upon the 
condition of the country, at its commencement. 
What was that commencement? A sudden attack 


precipitated a Mexican army upon a detachment | 


of American troops. Twice were the assailants 
repulsed, and twice was the honor of our arms 
maintained, and two brilliant victories were gained 
under circumstances, which no American can recall, 
without emotions of pride and patriotism. We had 
made but inadequate preparations for such an ag- 
gression. Its scene was almost two ‘thousand 
miles from the seat of government. Our whole 
army, of which only a portion was on that fron- 
tier, did not exceed seven thousand men, scattered 
along the coast and interior boundary of this vast 
republic, And what spectacle was exhibited when 
the news of this aggression broke upon the public 
ear? The citizens of Greece and Rome, in the 
brightest days of those republics, never brought to 
the altar of their country better or prouder sacrifices. 

here was one universal burst of patriotic devotion. 
More than three hundred thousand men enrolled 
themselves, and asked to be permitted to march to 
the batue-field, and, if necessary, to die for their 
country. I have seen the conscription in Europe, 
by which armies are kept up, and freedom is kept 
down; and I have attended the drawing, to ascer- 
tain the circumstances accompanying it. Anda 
melancholy exhibition it is of power on one side, 
and of repugnance on the other. The young men 
are collected at the place assigned for this lottery 
of life. Their numbers are drawn in succession, 
and they await the result with almost fearful anx- 
ety; as a great calamity is always awaited by those 
on whom it may fall, and who are yet ignorant 
Where it will strike, and where it will spare. And 
the exultation of those, who escape, and the de- 
Pression of those, who do not, are strikingly dis- 
played, not only by the parties themselves, but by 


We took the defensive, and | 


a 


Such is the law | 


resent, will influence the final | 
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their immediate connexions, who accompany them, 
and awaitthe result with an apprehension, scarcely 
inferior to their own. 
But here, sir, there was none of the machinery, 
| by which unwilling citizens are made conscripts, 
and conscripts are made unwilling soldiers. sl 
remarked on a former occasion, at the first tap of 
the drum, at the first sound of the bugle, the coun- 
try rose in arms—the artisan left his tools where 
he had used them—the farmer his plough in the 
furrow—the employments of life were abandoned 
—and a spectacle passed before our eyes, unseen 
in modern times. It has been computed, that al- 
| most half a million of men appealed to their Gov- 
ernment for the privilege of participating in the 
vindication of its honor, and in the defence of their 
country. 
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difference between the condition of a French and 
of an American soldier, and the difference of ex- 
pees which that brings with it. The army of 

‘rance is a great political engine, connected with 
the internal, as well as with the external affairs of 
the country. It was a subject, that could not fail 
to attract my attention while there. [tis admirably 
composed and admirably administered, for the pur- 
poses of the Government. The soldiers are active, 


| brave, with a true military bearing, and with a pas- 


Should this war terminate to-morrow without | 


indemnity, either pecuniary or territorial—and I 

trust it will not—I should still consider its results 
| richly worth all they have cost. I regret the ex- 
penditure of money it has occasioned, and I deplore 
the loss of life—of much precious life—which has 
been so freely poured out in its prosecution. But 
that treasure has heen well spent, and that life 
nobly sacrificed. We were not truly known to the 
nations of the world. Our industry, indeed, our 
enterprise, our spirit of maritime adventure, had 
proclaimed themselves in the most distant regions, 
wherever the seas were whitened by our canvass, 
or ploughed by our keels—and that wherever was 
everywhere. But we had been at peace for a con- 
siderable portion of a century; our deeds of mili- 
tary prowess had been forgotten; our capacity, 
| either to defend ourselves or to assert our rights 
| and honor by arms, was almost unknown; and 
where regarded at all, was regarded as feeble in 
itself, and as feebly exerted. 


victories, gained over vastly superior numbers, and 


military skill, which will ever make them memora- 
ble at home, and acknowledged proofs of American 
prowess abroad. Weareredeemed. We take our 
station among the nations of the earth, willing to 
do right, and able to command it. Henceforth, 


ner is borne, by land or by sea, it will be pointed 


|| to, as the national emblem of a people, who have 


ere en eee tee 


| done those deeds, which give character now, and 
security hereafter. 

But, sir, to return to the condition of our troops 
at the commencement of the war. The force, from 
the circumstances I have stated, was collected in 
the shortest possible time, and put hastily in march 
for the scene of operations. Far the greatest por- 


out military experience. Brave, indeed, as ever 
marched to a battle-field, but without any practical 
knowledge of a military life, so essential to form 
an efficient soldier. 


one important consideration we must keep steadily 


very nature of our position and institutions, is the 
most expensive in the world. Human life is worth 
more here, than in Europe. Men live more com- 
fortably, and are better provided for. Their pres- 
ent is richer in performance, and their future in 
promise. A French soldier receives one sous, not 
equal to one cent, a day. 
solute certainty, for I have not had time to refresh 


subject. It may be that one centime a day—the 
tenth part of a cent—has come to increase this com- 


the attention of the 


eae nN 


amounting to $29 30 for eight years’ service, in 
he best part of his life? for that is the term during 


oo 





beef, and from a pound to a pound and a half of 
brown—almost black—bread, for the daily subsist- 
ence of men, called by the heaviest penalties to 
maintain the honor of their country abroad, and 
the power of their Government at home? As with 
the pay, so is it with the subsistence. I do not 
aihortatte to speak with absolute precision; but I 
know I am not far wrong. I am quite near enough 
for the object I have in view, that of showing the 


But this delusion | 
has passed away; it has been dispelled by the three | 


accempanied with circumstances of gallantry and | 


tion of this force was undisciplined, and with- | 


And in all our investigations | 
into the conduct and history of this war, there is | 


in view: our military establishment, from the | 


I do not speak with ab- | 


during this generation, at least, wherever our ban- | 
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| lions of dollars. 
my recollection by looking into the details of this | 


nsation. For that proposition certainly occupied |, 
th Preach Chambers a few years | 
since. What do you think, Mr. President, of | 
$3 65, as the annual pay of a French soldier, | 


which every’French soldier is compelled to serve. | 
What do you think of a quarter of a pound of lean | 
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sionate devotion to the glory of France. I found 
their subsistence, and all their supplies, upon the 
lowest possible scale of economy, consistent with 
the preservation of their health and strength. I 
found, too, that when first called into military life, 
the provisions dealt out to them were inadequate 
to their comfortable support. And it was only 
when they had acc aad the habits of their new 
occupation, and had learned how best to manage 
their provisions, and to content themselves with 
meagre soup and dry bread, they were able to ac- 
commodate themselves to their new position, 

As to us, we are not fit to be a nation of soldiers. 
We have much better things to do. And the re- 
sources of an empire would break down under the 
expenses, which a large and a long-continued mil- 
itary establishment would necessarily entail upon 
us. Whatever may be the extent of our army-- 
and we all agree that in time of peace it should be 
small—and whether large or small, it must be filled 
by volunteer engagements. + And public opinion 
will require, and rightly require, that the men 
composing it should be adequately paid, properly 
clothed, and comfortably maintained. 

It must also be recollected, that the means of 
transportation, one of the limbs of an army, had 
to be suddenly collected within the United States, 
and carried to the theatre of operations, These 
means were necessarily large, and could only be 
brought together at great expense and labor, and 
with much loss of time. Recollect, also, sir, that the 
organization of your Quartermaster’s Department 
was not made for the present state of things. It 
was not at all adequate to the discharge of a mass 
of new duties, suddenly thrown upon it. | know 
the head of that department well. A more gallant 
soldier, a more faithful officer, a more vigilant ad- 
ministrator, our service does not number upon the 
military Register. And I believe the assistants 
under him deserve commendation for their zeal, 
capacity, and industry. But new agents, without 
experience, had to be selected, and it were vain to 
expect purchases would be as judiciously and 
economically made, and property as well preserv 
ed, applied, and accounted for, in this new ext- 
gency, as in the ordinary routine of service. 

Besides, sir, there is one very obvious consid- 
eration we must keep in view, in looking at our 
expenditures. It applies to no party, but belongs 
to all, for its cause is to be sought in our institu- 
tions. The accumulation of supplies for our mili- 
tary operations is greater, and always has been 
greater, than in any other army in the world. The 
responsibility of those, who direct them is so heavy 
rn immediate, from the ever-vigilant supervision 
of public opinion, that it is felt in all their arrange- 
ments. Fearing to do too little, they come to do 
too much, and thence loss in purchases and ulti- 
mate waste in application. It was somethinggike 
this which aided to swell the expense of two 
small Indian wars and one i war to thirty mil- 
And we have an illustration of 
its operation in an able letter of the 5th of Decem- 
ber last, to the Secretary of War, from General 
Jesup, who, in defending his department from the 
charge of General Taylor, that his means of trans- 
portation were insufficient and not in time, while 
speaking of the boats ordered, says that ‘the nym- 
‘ ber required by the General was, I believe, nearly 
‘ quadrupled ultimately by the officers of the de- 
‘ partment.”” And again: “ It was known that he 
‘ (General Taylor) had a wagon train amply suffi- 
‘cient for double the force he commanded, before 
‘ the arrival of the volunteers;’’ that is to say, for 
the force he was expected to eee ee 
the supply was furnished. Why this piling of 
Pelion upon Ossa? Why this doubling and quad- 
rupLng of materials? It seems to be one of the 
taxes we cannot escape, and therefore we must 
submit to it with the best grace we may; though 
it is to be remarked, that no injury happened to 
the public service in this case, for the excesg, if not 
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wanted when procured, was finally found useful 
and sctually insufficient, 

But, sir, there were other difficulties beyond 
these, which presented themselves to the Govern. 
ment. We were compuratively ignorant of the 


true state of the country we were about to enter. | 


We had almost no knowledge of its interior, its 
rouds, its passes, its natural or artificial supplies of 
water, its means of transportation and subsistence, 
the condition of its fortresses, and of many other 
important facts, topographical and statistical, con- 
nected with the movements of an invading army. 
Where we should first strike, and how we should 
do it, were difficult and delicate subjects of inquiry. 
‘There is, in every country, a line of operations, 
along which a hostile army may most easily move, 
and where its movements will produce the greatest 
effect upon the people, who are invaded, and upon 
their Government. It may be, that a strong for- 
tress should be the object of attack; or the commer- 
cial metropolis, the principal place of trade and 
population; or the political capital, the seat of Gov- 
ernment, and the central point of influence and 
authority, Now, in Europe, all these facts are 
well known. Contiguity of position, continued 
intercommunication, and ever-renewing wars, have 
revealed the internal condition of the countries in 
that quarter of the globe. Each knows its strong 
and weak points, and these are equally known to 
other Powers. 
make part of the military organization of all the 
larger States of Europe. No reasonable expense 
is spared to collect and deposite in them all the 
information which future exigencies may render 
necessary. Lines of communication, the direction 
and condition of roads, the crossing of streams, the 
passage of mountains, the state of the fortresses, 
whether isolated or making part of the defences of 
a city, the means of transportation, the extent of 
supplies, all these objects, so essential to an army 
in the progress of its operations, are examined and 
studied; and the result is ready, whenever the time 
for action arrives. And, besides this, experience 
has shown the most vulnerable points; where the 
severest blow can be inflicted, and where the moral 
effect of military disasters will be most sensibly 
felt, and most likely to render a campaign decisive. 
{It was information like this, spread before him, 


Extensive topographical bureaus | 


which enabled Carnot, in his cabinet at Paris, to | 
mark out, with almost mathematical precision, the | 


operations of the French armies, and to direct 


plans of invasion, in which the genius of the great | 
generals of that day, in combination and execution, | 


was brought into admirable coéperation with the 
genius of the minister, who had matured and pre- 
scribed them. 

rye » > 

Chere was a lamentable deficiency in our coun- 
try of all this kind of knowledge, respecting the 
condition of Mexico, at the time she attacked our 
forces upon the Rio Grande; and the Government 


was suddenly called upon to direct the operations | 


ef a campaign in a region, Which was almost a terra 
incognita. 

So much for the difficulties. 
sults, Let me remark, in the first instance, sir, 
that not a movement, as I understand, relating to 
operations on the northeast frontier of Mexico has 
been directed from the seat of Government, which 
has,not met the approbation of the distinguished 
officer, who has connected his own name with the 
history of his country by his victories in the valle 
of the Rio Grande. So much is due to himself 
and the Administration, His own movements he 
was free to direct and control. Immediately after 
the declaration of war, he was requested to com- 
municate to the Government his views as to what 
should be the future operations on the Rio Grande, 
and the movement, he proposed to make before the 
rainy season. 

I have applied to the War Department for in- 
formation upon this subject; and have been per- 
mitted to look at that part of the correspondence 
with General Taylor, which relates to past events 
and has thus become matter of history. I will 
state its bearing upon the last campaign. 

In a letter from the War Department of June 8 
1846, to General Taylor, the Secretary of War, 


Now for the re- | 


after informing him of the proposed augmentation | 


ef his force, and making some judicious sugges- 
tions, remarks that, *‘ In taking positions, I need 
‘ scarcely observe, that the means of getting sup- 
‘ plies, transporting munitions of war, as well as 
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‘the ability to keep open the channels, by which || 
‘these supplies and munitions are to be furnished, 
‘are points to be well considered,”’ &c. ‘* The 
‘ President is desirous of receiving your views and | 
‘ suggestions, in relation to the fall campaign. His | 


‘determination is to have the war prosecuted with | 
‘ vigor, and to embrace in the objects to be com- 
‘ passed in that campaign, such as will dispose the 
‘enemy to desire an end of the war. Shall the | 
¢ campaign be conducted with a view of striking 
‘at the city of Mexico, or confined, so far as re- 
‘ gards the forces under your immediate command, | 
‘to the northern provinces of Mexico? Your views | 
‘on this point will doubtless have an important | 
‘ influence on the determination of the Government || 
‘here. Should an army penetrate far into the in- | 
‘ terior of Mexico, how are supplies to be obtained? | 
‘Can they be, to any considerable extent, drawn 
‘from the enemy’s country, or must they be ob- 
‘tained from the United States? These are very 
‘important questions, and the answers to them 
‘ will have an important bearing in settling the plan | 
‘and objects of the campaign,’’ &c. 

‘‘It is important to know your opinion of the 
‘description of troops best adapted to operations | 
‘in the interior of Mexico; what portion should 
‘be infantry, artillery, cavalry, &e. A peace must 
‘ be conquered in the shortest space of time prac- | 
‘ticable; your views of the manner of doing it | 
‘are requested, It is not doubted, that you will 
‘push your advantages to the utmost extent it can | 
‘done, with the means at your command.” 

General Taylor, in answer, stated very clearly 
the nature of the operations, which should take 
place, and the difficulties attending them, resulting 
principally from deficient means of transportation, || 
and from a want of breadstuffs. Considering the 
distance from Camargo to Mexico, and the nature 
of the country, and its want of resources, he look- 
ed upon that line of operations as an impracticable 
one. He was therefore of opinion, that opera- 
tions upon that frontier should be confined to cut- || 
ting off the northern provinces, and, in that point 
of view, he thought the expedition to Chihuahua | 
of great importance. He says he has abstained 
from any reference to movements against Tampico, | 
or Vera Cruz, because the yellow fever would not 
have permitted us to hold either, and he deemed it 
best to undertake no movement in that direction, at | 
that season of the year. He proposed the taking | 
of Tampico when the season should favor, which 
would not be until November or December. So 
far as | have been permitted to see the correspond- | 


‘ence, \ find nothing which controls the discretion | 


of General Taylor. Views are indicated and sug- 
gestions made, and very properly made. But he 
is left to act as his own judgment dictates, in the 
operations intrusted to him. 
of justice, sir, to say, that the instructions of the | 
War Department are prepared with ability and | 
a wise forecast, creditable to the officer at the head | 
of it. They will bear the test of the severest scru- 
tiny. | 
Three columns, then, sir, moved upon Mexico. 
One, under General Taylor, invading its north- | 
eastern frontier. Another, under General Wool, | 
striking at the provinces higher up the Rio Grande, 
and in communication with the preceding column, 
and subject to the order of General Taylor. And 
a third, entered New Mexico and took possession | 
of its capital, Santa Fé. It thence moved on, || 
through California to the Pacific, where it has no | 


doubt arrived ere this time, and where it will || 
. . . - - tt 

eventually put itself in communication with the || 

1 views an 


regiment sent by sea from New York; when the 
whole force will unite and occupy the commanding 
points of the country. Our flag now waves upon | 
the shores of the Pacific as well as upon those of | 
the Atlantic; and from the Gulf of Mexico to the | 
Gulf of California, a distance following the bounda- 
ry of our possessions of almost two thousand miles, 
we have overrun and occupied the’ enemy’s ter- | 
ritory. T have caused an estimate—rather a vague 
one, indeed—to be made of the extent of country 
belonging to Mexico which we hold, and I am in- 
formed it exceeds six hundred thousand square 
miles, while the portion yet subject to the Mex- | 
ican Government contains but about four hundred 
thousand square miles. And the population of the | 
region possessed by us amounts to at least one 
million of inhabitants. In the mean time, three 
splendid victories have been gained, and the Mex- 


|| from me. They speak for themselves, and apy 


And it is but an act l 
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ican coast blockaded and almost hermetically ge). 


,ed. And we are yet*in the ninth month of the 
| war. I shall not stop, sir, to speak of the results 


in terms of eulogy. They need no such tribute 


eal 


to the head and heart of every American, in justi- 


fication of the conduct of the Government 6f hig 


country, and of the armies sent out to maintain her 
honor. Looking at the distance and the difficy). 
ties of the operations, to do this required energy 
ability, and promptitude; and these qualities have 
been displayed, and have had their true rewards, jn 
the success that has crowned their exertion,’ 





THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. DAYTON, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In Senate, January 27 and 28, 1847. 


The Bill to raise ten additional Regiments of Regy- 
lars being under consideration— : 


Mr. DAYTON said, that he had heard no good 
reason yet assigned, why this bill should, on the 
instant, become a law; and least of all could he 
understand upon what principle it was, that our 
political opponents were to be permitted to avail 
themselves of every amendment, as an occasion 
on which to justify the Administration, while we 
were expected to be silent. 

It seems to me, (said Mr. D.,) that the oceasion 
is one which makes the expression of opinion on 


| this side of the Chamber, upon the bill itself, as well 


as upon the general subject with which it is eon- 
nected, eminently proper. There is no exigency 
in our affairs which forbids consideration. At 
least 6,000 regulars are yet to be recruited under 
existing laws—a number greater than you have 
recruited during the past year with your utmost 
efforts. Nota man of these ten regiments, if the 
bill were passed to-day, would reach Mexico be- 
fore the close of thiscampaign. Upon what possi- 
ble pretence, therefore, is it said, this bill should 
pass, and pass now? The feeling of this side of 
the Chamber was clearly indicated on the 13th of 
May last, when an exigency was supposed to exist. 
With a unanimity almost unparalleled, we voted 
the Executive 50,000 volunteers and ten millions 
of money in an hour! Ignorant of the object or 
lan of the Executive, we are now called upon to 
increase that grant by the addition of 10,000 regu- 
lars, to be employed we know not how. Asan in- 
cident to this grant, we are to increase the patron- 
age of the Executive by the addition of at least six 
hundred military appointments, to be filled, if we 
/ may judge of the future from the past, we do know 
how. Asa part of the same system, besides our 
usual revenue, we are to borrow at Jeast twenty- 
eight millions of money, to be had we know not 
where—to be expended we know not how. Atthe 
adjournment of this Congress, a few weeks hence, 
we will have invested in the hands of the Execu- 


tive the control, for an indefinite time, of 77,000 


troops, and an amount of money, estimated by the 
Secretary, as sufficient to carry the Government to 
the 30th of June, 1848—the close of the next finan- 
cial year. We will have legislated away the en- 
tire powers of the next Congress at its first ssssion; 
we will have placed this Executive above and be- 
yond its reach. ‘That Congress will be here on the 
first Monday in December next, fresh from the peo- 
ple, of a different political complexion, perhaps, 
from the present, in one of its branches, with new 
new feelings on this all-absorbing ques- 
tion; and yet it will be powerless; we will have 
exhausted, in advance, all its effective powers of 
| legislation. This, sir, is all asked, not of political 
friends only, but of political opponents, by the 
present Administration. Ay, sir, and it is asked 
with the significant intimation, that he who shall 
uestion, in this matter, the conduct of the Execu- 
‘tive, will subject himself to the charge of moral 
| treason—of giving * aid and comfort’? to tne ene- 
‘my! Surely, sir, it required the full force of @ 
| face official, and not a face personal, to make such 
| demand, accompanied with such an imputation: 
| Such taunts are calculated to foster opposition to 
‘these Executive demands; but I will not permit 
_ myself to be driven by them from the support of 
those measures which it may seem te ie tne inter 
esis of the country demand. At fue same time, =r, 
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| wish it understood, that I, at least, have no such 
exuberance of patriotic fervor, as will induce me 
to make an useless haste; as will shut my mouth, 
while the President himself, and his friends on this 
floor, so constantly assume that he was right in | 
the inception, and is right in the conduct of this 


yar 

7 The President, in his message, thought it neces- 
sary to make for himself a most labored and elabo- 
vate vindication. He has spread out, not exactly | 
a catalogue of grievances suffered at the hands of | 
Mexico, but he has spoken, in general terms, of 
«outrages,”” of ‘*depredations,’’ of ‘insults,’ of 
“«pyromises of redress,” ‘postponed or evaded,” by 
Mexico. The Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass, ] 
availing himself of this very debate, told us he sup- 
posed no gentleman, even on our side of the Cham- 
ber, would hesitate to admit, that we had good 
cause of war against Mexico. Sir, the President’s 
vindication of his conduct is, in my poor judgment, 
a total failure. The putting forth, in general | 
terms, of these remote and distant causes of com-.| 
plaint, is a mere juggle to distract attention—to | 
withdraw the public mind from the immediate and | 
direct cause of the war. Ifthe Senator from Mich- | 
izan means that there is, or has been, some out- | 
rage in our past history which, resented at the 
time, might justly have led to war, I will not con- 
trovert his position. I have net had the means to 
examine these alleged outrages in detail. If they 
consist of insults to our flag, then satisfaction for | 
a national, like a personal insult, should have been | 
enforced, not after long years of quiet negotiation, | 
butatonce. If they consist of depredations on our || 
commerce, (and such, I understand, they are,) it 
is enough to say, that Mexico has never denied or 
scoffed at your claims. She has already paid a | 
part, and stipulated by treaty to liquidate and set- | 
tle the balance. I need not remind this Senate, | 
that it is not Aer fault that a commission is not now 
sitting for the purpose of finally settling the ac- || 
count—of clearing the docket. She has not paid 
you the full amount already stipulated I know; but 
her poverty, and not her will, kept her your debtor. 
The distractions of her political and financial con- 
dition deprived her of the power. There was no 
principle, then, at stake between her and us—no 
question, a8 in our past wars, of taxation, of trib- 
ute, or of sailors’ rights; the whole matter was 
the non-payment of so many dollars and so man 
cents. And when before has this country held this, | 
practically, to be just cause of war? Our com- 
merce, like that of other nations, has, at one time 
or another, been depredated upon by.every mar- 
itime power of the Old World—England, France, 
Spain, Holland, Denmark, and I know not how 
many more, have, for this cause, after long years 
of negotiation, answered to us in damages. With 
all the powers of Europe, we have been ‘‘patient in 
long suffering.”? But now, for the first time, we 
parade these things before the world as good cause 
of war practically, against a weak and distracted 
Republic on our own continent! Our codes of 
municipal law have, to a great extent, cleared | 
themselves of that barbarism which authorized the |, 
creditor to seize upon and imprison his debtor; and || 
yet here, in this 19th century, with all the lights of || 
civilization and Christianity around us, we are told, | 
that a nation may rightfully, for a like cause, make || 
war. Sir, the principle is a barbarism, and behind | 


the age. 

Mr. President, this war had no such origin. Its || 
causes were near, not remote. The annexation of | 
Texas, and the subsequent order of the President, | 
placing our armies on the Rio Grande, (pointing 
your guns to rake the streets of the city of Mata- |, 
moros,) were the obvious and immediate causes of 
this war. Without such annexation and orders, | 
itcan scarcely be pretended, that the remote griev- || 
ances complained of could have produced war; || 
with such annexation and orders, it can scarcely || 
be pretended, that the want of such grievances 
would have prevented it. 

But, sir, suppose it be all true, how does it help || 
the President in his vindication? Who gave him 
the right to involve his country in war for any 
cause? How does he s himself of that | 
power which the Constitution invests in Congress | 
Wone? Sir, the President has not gone far — 
‘o make good a justification, admitting that all 
Says is true. 

ut we are told that there was just cause of !! 


| 





| world. 


| not where. 
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war, and that it will be prosecuted to obtain peace | 
and indemnity for expenses, and the pecuniary de- | 
mands of our citizens against Mexico. Sir, will | 
any gentleman on that or this side of the Chamber || 
tell me the effect of this very war upon the pecu- |! 
niary demands referred to? Does not the declara- |, 
tion of war, of itself, cancel all treaty stipulations, || 
all binding obligations to pay this money? Where | 
now is the argument of those gentlemen who so || 
stoutly resisted the payment of the claims of our | 
citizens for French spoliations prior to 1800? The | 
whole groundwork of that opposition was based 
on the quasi state of war between this country and 
France, after those claims accrued. Sir, miserable 
as was the condition of these claims on Mexico | 
prior to this war, by reason of the poverty and | 


| distraction of that Government, I hold them ten- 
_ fold worse now. 


If we cancel a treaty stipulation 
by war, it would be the duty of the Government 
to make good to the claimants their wrong. But 
where is the man connected with this Administra- 
tion who thinks of assuming the payment of these 
debts, now or hereafter; unless perchance, in the | 
result of the war we may receive them? Then, | 
perhaps, after years of delay—after the original 
claimants shall have died—after speculators shall 
have kought up the claims—after a long and weary 
haggling about the amount due, some kind of half 
payment by the Government may be agreed upon. 
This, sir, if we may judge the future from the | 
past, is about the best we can anticipate for these 
claimants; this, for them, will be the result, at best, 


| of the war. 


But, Mr. President, my object was to speak, not | 
so much of the origin, as of the object and conduct | 
of this war. 

The President, although not the war-making, is 
the war-conducting power of ourGovernment. He 
asks aid for an existing war. He has the means 


| to prosecute it now in one way, and declares that | 


he will prosecute it. He seems not to think of 
settling this question in reference to the original 
controversy—the proper boundary of Texas. Sir, 
I believe the President has made this war; made it 


| without right, and against right—still, he has 
| made it; it is upon us, and, as it seems to me, we 


have no alternative but to aid in its prosecution, or 
suffer our arms to be disgraced in the face of the 
If our army were this side of the Rio 
Grande, with my present knowledge, I would not 
vote the President one dollar, or one man; but we 
are ina position where a kind of necessity con- | 
trols us—a fate hurries us on blindly, we know 
To withdraw our troops now would 
look like a retreat before a superior force, ora 
tacit acknowledgment, at least, that we could do 
nothing. To take up a line of extended positions 
within and across the Mexican territory, and hold 
them, would require a vast expenditure and force, 
to be continued for an indefinite time. Sir, I know 


| not whether we will better ourselves by its direct | 
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rosecution; but that is the recommendation of the || 


xecutive—the constitutional commander-in-chief 
of our armies—who is responsible for the conduct 
of this war, and I will sustain him, at least with 
all adequate supplies. But, while I do this, I shall 
claim the right freely, but respectfully, to express 
my opinions. What, then, has the President re- 
commended ? What has he done? 

The plan and conduct of the campaign consists | 
of three, or perhaps four parts: 

Ist. That which is, or was, political. 

2d. That which is financial. 

34 and 4th. That which is naval and military. 

1. The political part of this campaign is among 
the things that are past. It consisted in that admira- 
ble specimen of diplomatic tact by which the Presi- | 
dent thought to make a lodgment in the very heart | 
of Mexico—bhy which he expected to secure that 
Government in the hands of a friend eminently de- | 
sirous of peaceful relations with this country. The | 
plan was perfected and carried out with a most 
consummate skill upon the part of the Executive. 
Santa Ana, that man of peace! occupies the very 
position designed for him by our most amiable and 
astute Administration! j 
2. The financial part of the plan is not yet com- 
eted, and it may justly be doubted whether it 
will be for some little time to come. It consists in 
nothing but the demand for general and specific 
appropriations. There is not a single serious effort 
made to meet the war expenditure. The present 
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generation is to go quit, it is all left as a fax on 
posterity. 

The special part of the financial plan is here. 
The President has asked for an appropriation of two 
millions last session, but three this, for some vague 
and undefined purpose; explained, if at all, by a 
reference to such appropriations, heretofore made, 
when we were about to negotiate with France for 
the purchase of Louisiana, and with Spain for the 
purehase of Florida. In the first place, both Lou- 
isiana and Florida were absolutely essential to the 
interests of this country. The great West could 
reach the sea only through the Mississippi, and 
the South only by the Gulf. In the next place, 
our relations with those countries were of the most 
friendly character; we were in a condition for peace- 
ful negotiation, a pure matter of bargain and sale. 
But here, sir, all peaceful intercourse has closed. 
We denied to Mexico an armistice of a few weeks 
only; and now, while all is in hostile array, the 
guns primed and pointed, the gunner blowing the 
match, we say, Stop, tarry a bit; take three mil- 
lions instead! Sir, we are not in a condition fora 
quiet chaffer, we cannot now with honor thus buy 
our peace. I will have nothing to do with buying 
up any man, or any set of men, in Mexico, either 
for peace or territory. 

Besides this, sir, we have not this money to 
throw away; and I beg to know how long any man, 
or any set of men, could retain their power in 
Mexico after making peace on such terms with this 
country? I beg to know whether it is thought 
their successors, in the ups and downs of that dis- 
tracted country, would acknowledge for a moment 
the obligations of any such treaty? Sir, this mo- 
ney, if granted, would, I fear, slip through the fin- 
gers of the President with about the same amount 
of profit to the country that Santa Ana slipped 
through his fleet. It would add just so much to 
the power of Mexico to protract the war, 

3. The next part of this plan of campaign is the 
naval. Something has already been done in the 
Gulf by the navy proper, though its misfortunes 
have quite counterbalanced its advantages. It will 
do its duty, 1 doubt not, when the time comes. 
Our squadron on the Pacific has done something, 
has done much, to carry out the views of the Ex- 
ecutive, but it connects itself rather with his plan 
of military than of naval operations. 

There is one part of the President’s plan recom- 
mended to Congress, connected with naval oper- 
ations, which I read with not less surprise than 
regret. I mean that part of the message which 
recommends that we ‘* should immediately provide 
by law for granting letters of marque and reprisal 
against vessels under the Mexican flag.”” This 
recommendation seems to have fallen dead on Con- 
gress. There was not enough of vitality in the 
thing for a single motion. The press of the coun- 
try, so far as I have seen, seems to have regarded 
it with like indifference. And yet, can it be, that 
we have so far forgotten the effects and conse- 

uences of a privateer system, as to regard with in- 
diterence a recommendation to adopt it at this day, 
and under these circumstances? That we have 
adopted the system before under an exigency, that 
we os power to do so now, Ido not deny. But, 
whatever may be the indifference of others, I mean 
to place my sense of this recommendation on re- 
cord. I mean respectfully, but emphatically, to 
denounce it. A brief reference to the history of 
the system will best explain my views. 

The modern privateer is the direct offspring of 
the corsair of the middle - Piracy in the 
earlier ages was a trade, and the robbing on the 


high seas of strangers, (persons having no tie of 


| Early 


| 


i 


allegiance in common,) a legitimate act. No com- 
missions were n to cruise against infidels, 
Out of admitted piracy grew the corsair system. 
writers on national law have chapters regu- 
lating the conduct of armed corsairs, thereby re- 
cognising taem as having a kind of legal existence. 
Sull they say nothing of commissions or prize 
condemnations. They were the of the seas, 
the scourge of the commerce of the world. Let- 
ters of reprisal (by that name) were first issued in 
time of , and were limited to the restoration 
of the thing taken, or damages. Next came letters 
of “ marque and reprisal,’’ issued in time of war; 
and the character of these rovers differed little 
from their predecessors, the corsairs, save in this, 


that Elizabeth of England was so harassed by 
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the complaints of neutrals, that she soon after 
(in 1602) required that each vessel should bear a 
license or commission, and give security for its 
ood behavior on the seas. And with this, or soon 


after, it was required that there should be a judicial | 


condemnation of prizes, ‘This restraint was a long 


step in advance; but, notwithstanding this, “‘let- | 


ters of marque and reprisal”? continued the scourge 
of the neutral commerce of the world. All the mari- 
time, nations of Europe were struggling for the 
mastery of the seas during the seventeenth century. 
Privateering was a cheap mode of carrying on their 
wars, and was particularly useful to the weak 
against the strong. The effects of the system were 
most deplorable; it not only drove fair commerce 
from the seas, but it debauched the morals of the 
entire marine of the world. ‘The appetite for plun- 
der continued after the wars, which gave rise to it, 
had ceased. Privateering was little else than pi- 
racy legalized, and piracy legalized ended in mur- 
der. Every peace in Europe but cast loose on the 
seas an addition to these monsters of the deep. 


Your own seas, during our early colonial history, , 


swarmed with these buccaneers. 
books of your children yet tell the tale of their 
atrocities. Commercial nations generally exacted 
security of the captain and owners for good be- 
havior, but it amounted to nothing. It was intend- 


The very story 


| 
| 


| 


ed principally, as [ apprehend, to protect the Gov- | 
ernment which granted the ‘ letter of marque”? | 


from liability for damages to neutrals, 
no rule of commercial law which made this secu- 
rity essential to the validity of a letter of marque 
as against other nations. 
exacted by different nations, and sometimes by 
the same nation. Holland exacted security in the 
sum of $12,000; France $14,095; England $13,- 
320; the United States, (by an act of 1798,) in 
$14,000. ‘The last three nations reduced the same 
one-half, if the vessel carried less than one hun- 
dred and fifty men. Spain, by her prize ordinance 
of 1779 and 1796, in the sum of $1,500 only. 
Sometimes the matter was the subject of treaty, 
and sometimes of statute regulation. 

E{forts to restrain the system were likewise made 


by regulating the size of the vessels that might be | 


heensed. Some efforts were made to abolish the 
system altogether. 
that effect incorporated into the treaty with Prussia 
in 1785. Holland and Sweden made a like attempt. 
France once made a decree abolishing the system, 
but it was soon swept away. t 


and would not then brook restraint. The system 
continued to exist, deplored and denounced as it 
was by the wise and good of all nations. 

ryy e 

Ihe same language has been held towards the 
system in the earlier and later days of its exist- 
ence, Clarendon, in 1664, says of them, they are 
persons 


The spirit of com- | 
mercial rivalry was almost fierce in its character, | 


Franklin had stipulations to | 


‘There was | 


Different sums were | 


“ Which no articles or obligations can restrain from all | 


the villany they can act, and are a people, how countenanced 
soever, or thought necessary, that do bring an unavoidable 
scandal, and it is to be feared, a curse upon the justest war 
that was ever made at sea.” 


Dr. Franklin deprecates and denounces the sys- 


tem in the strongest terms; characterizes it as “a | 


remnant of the ancient piracy ;” as ‘ far from pro- 
fitable to the nation that authorizes it; as “that 
most mischievous kind of gaming, mixed with blood.”’ 

Sir, what an occasion has been suffered to pass, 
unimproved, for the expression of just sentiments 
on this subject. ‘Time had elapsed since the prin- 
cipal maritime nations of the world had used the 
system against us, oreach other. The world was, 
I think, ready for a step in advance. Our position, 
our extended commerce, our general system of 
neutrality, the weakness, the nothingness of our 
adversary on the ocean, made it prudent that we 
now take the initiative in denouncing and discard- 
ing this system. Would to God it could have been 
so! Would to God that we could have had that 
high honor! Sir, it would have made some amends 
to humanity for the evils inflicted by this war. 
‘Treasures and blood may be wasted, but one great 
elevating truth added to the code of national law, 
would have made amends to posterity a thousand 
fold. 

But, sir, what have we seen? Instead of this, the 
President has, in the first place, taken a petty ex- 
ception to the validity of the Mexican commissions, 


and then recommended that we retaliate in kind; | 
admitting, at the same time, the little probable use | tare, peccatum est.’’ Yet this principle is the soul | 


dangers of privateering. Ifany difference be allow- 
| ed in the hazards of property on land and sea, it | 


| ing creeds and nations into one. 


| ever be one) sending a prize into a neutral port, and 
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for them. The whole recommendation amounts 
to nothing more than a hurtful recognition of the 
system as one proper to be used by us on all and | 
every occasion. 

Sir, the whole argument in the message connect- || 
ed with this question, is, in my judgment, (I speak |, 
it with respect,) unworthy the Government. The |, 
President shows that he is startled and annoyed by || 
this rumored issue of Mexican commissions, and || 
instead of denouncing the system, while he pre- | 

vared to meet it like a man, he says, ‘* if you strike, 
Pit take the law of you!’’? We’ll submit it to * our 
courts’? whether such commissions shall protect 
you from the consequences of piracy. But, sir, 
if they are pirates, they are not pirates against us 
only, but against the world. They are to be tried, 
not in our courts only, but in the courts of the 
world. And did it ever enter the head of the Presi- |! 
dent or his cabinet that the courts of foreign na- 
tions would look back of a commission, regular upon 
its face, and inquire into the terms upon which the 
Governmentissuing the commission thought proper | 
to grant it?) Sir, ** the usual preliminaries,” the | 
absence of which is pomblaiond of in the message, 
consist principally, I presume, in the want of the 
security before referred to, and of the origin of which 
I gave some account with a view to this part of my | 
argument. That, as before said, (though the bond 
may be prosecuted for the benefit of the party in- | 
jured,) is primarily a question between the privateer 
and his Government; no want of such prelimi- | 
naries could invalidate the commission as against 
the world. The Barbary Powers, while forcing 
tribute from the commerce of all nations, and en- | 
slaving their prisoners, were not held piratical. 
‘Their rovers sailed under the authority of a known 
flag, and though wanting in all the preliminaries, 
and all the conduct of civilized nations, the Gov- 
ernment, and not the subject, was held to answer | 
for their outrages. 

But the President takes to himself and adminis- | 
ters to us some little consolation. He says, he | 
apprehends no serious danger from these priva- 
teers, because our blockading squadron will be on 
the alert to prevent any prizes being taken into 
Mexican ports, and he apprehends that no “ nation 
will violate its neutrality by suffering such prizes 
to be condemned and sold within its jurisdiction.” 
Sir, [have no wish to disturb the equanimity of 
the President; with him, [ think, there is not much | 
danger; and yet to illustrate the value of the argu- 
ment only, ihe to ask whether an important 
yhasis of this question has not been overlooked ? 

Vhat prevents a Mexican privateer (if there shall | 


while it is lying there having it condemned in a 
prize court of Mexico? In the absence of treaty 
stipulations, this is no breach of neutrality, but 1s 
a well-settled principle of admiralty law, recogni- | 
sed both in England and in this country. ‘The | 
principle and the cases will be found in Ist Kent’s 
Commentaries, 104. 

But this, sir, is a small matter; it is the system 
I complain of as recommended without a corre- | 
sponding exigency. I know we have used it in times 
past; that great names have sanctioned the issue of 


/ commissions, while they deplored it; but are we to | 


The merchant’s cargo ashore is safe; afloat, it is 
j > ? 


Commerce is the medium of intercourse between 


go on with a vicious principle forever? We have | 
witnessed vast improvements both in our munici- 
pal and national codes. The rules of civilized war- | 
fare now protect private property on land from all || 
depredation of even a regularly appointed army. 


liable to seizure and confiscation. His store-house 
is unharmed, while his store-ship is taken or de- | 
stroyed. He travels one kind of highway in safety, 
while he is plundered on another. ‘The jealous | 
rivalry of commerce, not content with producing | 
this, actually increases the hazards of the sea vast- | 
ly, by adding to the ordinary dangers of war the 


should be in favor of, and not against, the latter. 


nations—the humanizing agent of mankind, melt- |, 


Yet, the principle of privateering would not be | 
tolerated on land fora moment. A trained band, | 
licensed to plunder private property for profit! it |, 
would shock the moral sense of mankind—** Mili- i 
tare non est delictum, sed propter predum mili- 1 





Senate. 

of privateering. It is this that the President, a: a 
time of no exigency, recommends that we adopt, 
Sir, I more than distrust the wisdom of his coy). 
sels, That emergencies may arise (unless sone 
restraint be laid by treaty or otherwise) when the 
nation may be driven to it, I do not deny; but this 
was no such emergency, and the principle of the 
system I denounce as behind the age in which we 
live. 

With an apology for consuming so much time on 


| a recommendation on which it seems Congress has 


not attempted to act, I proceed to the last and more 
interesting branch of this discussion. This relates 


| to that part of the campaign which is military 


4. I have no idea that Congress shall conver 
itself into an Aulic Council, and issue in detail its 
orders tothe army. The President is the consij- 
tutional commander-in-chief, and the war-conduc;. 
ing power. He, the Executive, is responsible for 
the plan and object of the campaign. The Senator 
from Missouri, [Mr. Benton,] in his exposé of the 
reasons which induced the President to recommend 
the creation of the office of lieutenant-general, 
which he was to fill, tells us, that the President 
could not command in person, and that “he could 
not send orders from thécloset in this city; that that 
was a folly of which there had been no example 
since the time when the Prince Eugene (of Savoy) 
was accustomed to return unopened, at the end of 
the campaigns, all the orders which the Aulic 
Council was accustomed to send him from Vien. 
na.”? Sir, Chatham has lived since Eugene of Sa- 
voy commanded. He was not only aman, but he 
was the man, of the next generation. I need not 
remind the Senate that his closet-orders, clear and 
peremptory, ruled the armies of England in the 
heart of Europe, in the Canadas, in both the In- 
dies; that, in a word, they compassed the earth in 
their extent, and ruled it by their power. But I 
admit, sir, that we have as litthe right to expecta 
Chatham in council as we had to anticipate an Eu- 
gene of Savoy in the field! 

I do not ask that the President be held answer- 
able for the drill or maneeuvre of the army. But 
I do ask that he be held answerable, as commander- 
in-chief of our armies, for the general plan and ob- 


_ject of the campaign; and for these, no man, I 


think, can deny his responsibility. These can be 


| prepared as well here as elsewhere. The Senator 


from Missouri has given evidence of this. He has 
held up before the Senate those mystical sheets 


which contained what he tells us is yet in reserve 


for the world to see! He has shadowed forth the 
outline of his proposed plan of campaign. Bold 
and original, I doubt not. I think I have it now 
before my mind’s eye: columns concentrated; all 
heavy or wagon transportation dispensed with; as 


‘a substitute, the back of the mule and the shoul- 


ders of the soldier; and thus, a push direct at the 
seat of Mexican power! I trust, sir, he has avoid- 


| ed the example of Cortes, who, on a like occasion, 
if I remember right, burned his ships behind him! 


Sir, the mist which the Senator has thrown over 
this plan of campaign serves a double purpose. It 
tends, in moral as in natural objects, to give an in- 
creased grandeur to the outline, while it serves the 
still more useful purpose of keeping out of view 
the defects and difficulties, perhaps impossibilities, 
which may attend its execution. But, whatever 
it be, it was prepared here, and surely the Execu- 
tive has at least equal means, and greater, of here 


maturing its plans of campaign. 


I would have preferred to avoid any remarks 
upon this plan of campaign, because it seems, In 
some shape, personal to the Senator from Missour?; 
but he appears, if not to have courted examina- 
tion, at least to have thrown his plan in its way- 
After concluding his vague outline or plan of cam- 

aign, (which he says the President had accepted,) 
bs adds, ‘ it now devolves upon those who have 
frustrated the plan of the President, to present him 
a better.” That may be difficult, as we did not 


know, and do not now know, and the Senator 
says shall not know, what the plan of campaign 


is. That he * does not belong to the school which 
makes publication of plans of campaigns—even 
rejected plans—in time of war.” The Senator, in 
accounting for the selection of a person, other than 
the generals now in command of the army, to ey 
out his campaign, says, “ it Is a maxim of fu ne 
mental observance in war, that no general is to be 
required to execute a plan which he disapproves. 
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Now, whatever diversity of opinions may have 
existed ammong the higher officers of our army, as 
he says there did, it is quite evident that this plan 
was submitted to no one of the generals in Mexi- 
co; that they never saw it or heard of it before it 
was announced that the rank of lieutenant general 
was to be created, and the person named who was 
to fill it. The Senator tells us that he was first 
called into consultation on this subject in the month 
of November last, and when Congress was soon 
to meet. 
colemporaneous with this, the rumor, before re- 
ferred to, was abroad; and no time could have 


elapsed sufficient to understand the views of our | 
Whether, there- 


generals in command in Mexico. 
fore, Generals Scott or Taylor were willing to ex- 


ecute this plan of campaign, the Executive could | 


not have known, when he proposed to supersede 
them. Indeed, the following paragraphs admit, 


inferentially, that they, at least, knew nothing» 


aboutit. "The Senator says: 


«This, [meaning the appointment,] for reasons too well 
known to require rehearsal in this Chamber, it was thought 
would be entirely agreeable to the generals of highest rank 
in our army in Mexico; it would secure their rear at home, 


and leave them free to contend with the enemy infront. It | 
was notintended to diminish the fighting vocation of the 


twogenerals, but to reconcile and accomplish two desirable 
objects, namely, the execution of the President’s plans, and 
the release of the major generals frum responsibility for 
plans and movements.” 

So, it seems, their assent was inferred. It is 
important, in appreciating the injustice of this effort 
on the part of the Executive towards these two 
gallant veterans, to keep this fact in view. 

But again, it seems to me, with great respect to 


the Senator, he could scarcely have put the ap- || 


pointwent upon grounds more offensive to these 
oficers. ‘* It would secure their rear at home?’ — 
“it was not intended to diminish the fighting voca- 


tion of the two generals,’’ but to release them | 


“from responsibility for plans and movements.” 
He was not, then, sir, to be so much a lieutenant 
general as a thinking general; his object was, by 


his oWn account of the matter, not so much to lead | 


as to think for them; not to supply valor, but 
brains, to the army! 

Passing from the appointment to the plan of 
campaign recommended by the Senator, and as- 


| 


sented to by the President, I cannot forbear some | 


other remarks. It consisted of two parts, civil and 
military; of the last only I shall speak. He says: 
“It proposed to carry on the war, while there was war, 
according to the usage of all nations in the case of invasive 
war—the invaders to be paid and subsisted by the invaded. 
Contributions regularly levied—duties regularly collected— 
would accomplish these objects, and leave the United States 
free, or nearly free, from the expenses of the war.” 

The Senator here proposes, and the President 
assents to the proposition, that pay, subsistence, 
and contributions, shall be regularly levied on the 
inhabitants; he calls this, too, the usage of all na- 
tions in the case of an invasive war! Sir, are we 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, or are we 
acentury back of it? Contributions exacted from 
the inhabitants, private property plundered, (for 
that is it in another form,) to subsist an armed 
force! How are you to lay these contributions? 
It must be from property, public or private. You 
may plunder the towns sakes or you may 
exact contributions from private citizens. In either 
case you verify al they have said of you; you ex- 
asperate and rouse against you the entire nation. 
If this be the usage of all nations in the case of an 
invasive war, it is strange indeed that it should so 
long have escaped the attention of the President 
and his Cabinet, as well as the generals in com- 
mand! If there be any usage of civilized nations 
settled, in cases of this kind, it is directly the re- 
verse. ** The usage of all nations in case of inva- 
sive war!” Why, sir, we invaded Canada, and 
the first thing done there was, I believe, to proclaim, 
as the principle and rule of our conduct, safety to 
the persons and property of all non-combatants. 
Everything taken for the use of our armies was 
paid for. Great Britain invaded us, both in the 
Revolution and during the last war. Did she, 
while overruning our country, while occupyirg our 
towns and our cities, enforce pay and subsistence 
for her troops from the inhabitants? Sir, the prin- 
ciple belongs to an age of warfare that has passed. 
Ifmy memory be right, it has been discarded gen- 
erally from the mae of modern Europe. The 
campaigns of Napoleon were exceptions. So vast 
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I need not say that almost, if not quite, | 
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_ The Mexican War—Mr. Dayton. 
and universal was his system of plunder, that, on 
the return of the Bourbons, the Government was 
never held liable to answer for them. It would 
have taken all France bodily to meet the demand. 
He plundered and subsisted his armies everywhere. 
He trod under foot the rights of neutral nations, 
and depredated upon belligerants in disregard of 
the sentiments of the civilized world. And yet, 
sir, with even this provocation, the allies disdained 
to retaliate on him, or on France. 

The campaigns of the Peninsula afford some use- 
ful instruction as to the merit and effects of this 
system of enforced ‘ contributions,’’ now recom- 


| mended, for the first time, to the adoption of our 


countrymen. Alison, as late as 1842, denounces 
them asa ‘‘ piratical system."’ In describing their 
effects on the Peninsula, he says: 


* The excessive rigor with which the generals’ contribu- 
tions were everywhere levied, and the crushing weight with 
which they fell upon the peasantry, filled the guerilla ranks, 
as well from the hereavements which they occasioned as the 
destitution which they produced. They brought the bitter- 
ness of conquest home to every cottage in the kingdom; 
they drove the iron into the soul of the nation ; revenge, that 


‘“* wild species et gained possession of every heart.”’ | 


Wellington himself, in writing home, says of 
this system of the French armies, ‘ It is our best 
friend, and will in the end bring the contest to a con- 
clusion.’’ In despite of this system of exaction by 
the troops of revolutionary France in the countries 
of his allies, (Spain and Portugal;) he had no soon- 
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the vicious, and the insubordinate of our own citi- 
zens, and of foreign emigrants. How many of the 
sons of respectable farmers of good character ever 
enter the ranks of the regular army? There is a 
prejudice against “ ’listing’’ like that which pre- 
vails against binding by indenture, Our youth are 


|, willing to serve, but not to be “ bound out.’’ There 


is something ina name. Besides, sir, I confess a 
great distaste to increasing, by voting regulars, so 
vastly the military patronage of the President. It 
has, in my judgment, been greatly abused by a 
system of partisan appointments in times past. 
Still, sir, | mean, if the amendment fail, to vote 
The Administration shall have the 
men and have the money. But we have a right 


| to demand in return a plan of campaign which will 


produce something. What have we seen? The 
plan of campaign is accomplished. Our soldiers 
have crossed the far prairies; they have overrun 
New Mexico and California; they have occupied 
their towns and cities; they have gained, against 
odds unknown in modern warfare, two pitched 
battles; they have carried Monterey by storm, and 
yet cui bono? Sir, the days of Quixotism have 
passed. I donot depreciate the value of that repu- 
tation which comes of a * well foughten field;” 


| but nations do not, in our day, fight simply for 


er driven them beyond the Pyrenees, and placed | 


his armies within the territories of France, than he 


issued a proclamation to his forces, requiring that | 


every dollar’s worth of subsistence obtained from 
the country should be paid for, and it was. (9 Al., 
853.) 

Mr. President, so far from pay, subsistence, and 
contribution, being the usage of all nations, I hold 
it a mere modification of the ancient system of 
open plunder. 


, cal rights of a nation in time of war, the spirit of 


1] 


| 


| 


; 


{ 


the age, and the general usage of Christian nations 
is, to hold all who are engaged in peaceful avoca- 
tions safe in their persons and safe in their prop- 
erty, from all enforced exactions, as well as from 
open plunder. Had the President’s views been 
carried out, we would have had, through a system | 
of privateering on the seas, and contributions on the | 
land, a campaign of plunder unworthy our coun- 
try and our age. 

Having thus considered that plan of campaign, | 
so far as we have knowledge of it, which the | 
President had intended to adopt, I shall now con- | 


sider that which has in time past been adopted. 


My first remark is, that the President himself has, | 
by his willingness to adopt another, in effect con- 
demned his own prior plans of campaign. 
Sir, it was late in the day to call the Senator 
from Missouri into consultation. 
of treasure and blood had been already expended | 
on a plan inefficient, and necessarily resultless in 
its character. I think I now see shadowed forth 
the coming effort of this Administration to throw 
the responsibility of anticipated expenditure and 


upon the generals incommand. It will be nothing | 
new. In those days ofanticipated disaster which pre- | 
ceded the unlooked-for victories of the 8th and 9th 
of May last,-on the Rio Grande, I well remember | 
that we heard, everywhere, from the satellites of | 


power, of the discretionary orders of General Tay- || 


lor to call for troops, and conduct the campaign. 
The same will be heard again. This Adminis- | 
tration has had just ability enough to get the 
country into war, but not ability enough to prose- | 
cute it with advantage, or get out of it with honor. | 
It is evident, from the late letter of General Tay- | 
lor, dated 9th November last, that the Administra- | 
tion were informed, long since, that the war could | 
not be prosecuted beyond Saltillo without a vast | 
addition of force and supplies. The Administra- 
tion knew that its plan of campaign was exhaust- 
ed, yet nothing was done. Sir, I mean to hold 
them to their just responsibilities. I mean to vote 
for the amendment substituting volunteers for the | 
war instead of regulars, not because, as a general | 
thing, I hold them the most useful kind of troops, | 
but because, in this case, they can be sooner raised, 
and of better materiel. The very name of volunteer 
has a charm, which that of an inlisted soldier has 
not. The ranks of the regular army have unfor- 


That whatever may be the techni- | 


misfortune off their plans, and upon Congress and || 


Vast amounts || 


| paign? 


renown. What other profit.have we of this cam- 


Mexico has suffered less by her defeats 
than we by our victories. Our losses, to hers, 
have been as five to one. Already by battle and 
climate we have lost from 1,500 to 2,000 men! Our 
army expenses have been millions per month; 
hers, by one of her late official documents, are 
$368,789 only. And where is it to end? Who 
can see that end in the dim future? We were 
lately told by the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations that this Mexican war had just 
begun; if so, it is an abyss, a bottomless pit, des- 
tined to swallow up everything that goes into it; 
and I fear that, among the rest of its victims, will 
be the present Administration. 

The plans of the Executive are accomplished it 
has now obtained a worthless foothold in a coun- 
try, where its army is the best market for the in- 
habitants; where it buys, and must buy, all it gets, 
and pay for all it consumes. Of what avail, then, 
for peace, is your hold upon these distant provinces ? 
You are hacking at branches, the entire destruction 
of which would ret shake the trunk. You are deal- 
ing with Mexico on the now universally condemn- 
ed plan of our attack during the last war upon Can- 
ada: wasting your strength on points where success 
is useless, and defeat would be fatal. 

Sir, the whole secret of this miserable plan of 
campaign is here. It was not a campaign formed 
primarily to bring us peace. Peace, “ an honor- 
able peace” as they phrase it, was sought, not as 
an end, but as a means to an end. equisition was 
the end, peace but the means to attain it. I have 
regretted this manifestation on the part of the Ex- 


ecutive; one wrong was scarcely accomplished, 


when another was begun. Through all the clouds 
and darkness which have covered this Administra- 
tion, shutting out from its view the pathway of its 


| future, one single star has glimmered in the distance; 


seen, watched by it, as the star of its hope and its 
destiny. Sir, this is a war, not for peace, but for 
California! Ay, California! and a strip of coun- 
try connecting us, is its grand object and end. The 
conduct of the Administration and the documents 
prove this, in despite of all official disavowals. 


| From the beginning, it has been pursued with a 


tunately got to be considered the refuge of the idle, | 


boldness, a shamelessness, without parallel. Here- 
tofore, we have affected some hesitation, a little 
maiden coyness, about appropriating that which 
did not belong to us; even Texas was at first de- 
clined. Alas, sir, each sin but hardens the sinner. 

The New York regiment, under command of 
Colonel Stevenson, and the terms of its inlist- 
ment, were a species of public proclamation of the 
design of the Executive; but the correspondence 
was far in advance of this é of Executive in- 
tention. It breathed and spoke but one tone and 
spirit: seize on California; hold on to it; if peace 
be made, the “uti possidetis” principle must find 
us in possession. ; 

On the 3d of June, 1846, Secretary Marcy writes, 
Commodore Sloat— 


«Tt has been decided by the President to be of the greatest 
importance, in the pe les war with Mexico, » take the 
earliest possession pper 
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Again, on the &th of June, Secretary Bancroft 
writes to Commodore Sloat— 

« (California separates herself from our enemy, the Can- 
tral Mexican Government, and establishes a Government of 
its own, under the auspices of the Ameriean flag, you will 
take euch measures as will best promote the attachment of 
the people of California to the United States; will advance 
their prosperity; and will make that vast region a desirable 
place of residence for emigrants from our sotl.”” 

A desirable place of residence for our citizens in 
a foreign country ! 

Again, on the 12th July following, the Secretary 
writes: — 

«The object of the United States has referenee to ulti- 
mate peace with Mexico; and if at that peace the basis of 
the uli possidetis shall be established, the Government ex- 
poets, through your forces, to be found in actual possession 
of Upper California.” 


In the same letter, after other instructions, it is 


added: 


* But this ix not to interfere with the permanent occupation 
of Upper @alifornia.”’ 

Again, on 13th August, he writes to the officer | 
in command of the naval forces in the Pacifie— 

“To take, if not already done, immediate possession of 
Upper California, and especially of the three ports, &e., so 
that, if the treaty of peace shall be made on the basis of the | 
uti possidetis, it may leave California to the United States.” | 

On the Sth of November, Secretary Mason 
writes to Commodore Stockton: 


© You will, therefore, under no circumstances voluntarily 
Jower the flag of the United States, or relinquish the actual 
possession of California.” 

Of other points of Mexican territory, he could 
maintain possession or withdraw, as he judged fit. 

I give a few extracts only, but the entire corre- 
spondence is in the same spirit. No man ean read 
it without the clearest conviction that California 
and its ports al least were to be obtained, through 
a peace, by virtue of the admission of the princi- 
ple uli possidetis, A correspondence somewhat 
analogous, though not quite so decided, passed as 
to New Mexico. 

Well, sir, these orders were given to military 
and naval officers—men not accustomed to split 
hairs on questions of law, but to obey orders. 
They did so; they seized the entire countries. On 
the 17th August, 1846, Commodore Stockton an- 
nounces, by proclamation, to the people of Califor- 
nia, that * the territory of California now belongs 
to the United States,’’ &e. On the 2th of the 
same month, he writes to Secretary Bancroft— 

«This rich and beautiful country belongs to the United 
States, and is forever tree from Mexican dominion,” 

He then, as commander-in-chief and governor, 
organized his government, and appointed its offi- 
cers, This was pretty fairly and fully carrying | 
out the spirit, if not the letter, of his instructions. 

General Kearny made the same claims as to 
New Mexico, and went, it seems, still further. He 
had the fortune or misfortune to have, I suppose, 
some legal gentlemen among his volunteers. With 
the help of Colonel Doniphan and Private Willard | 
P. Hall, of the first regiment of Missouri mounted 
volunteers, he made “an organic law of the terri- 
tory’of New Mexico,” ordained and established, he 
says, ** by the Government of the United States 
of America;”’ and in addition, he enacts a regular 
** statute book.’’ He commenced his legislation 
{true to the glorious memories of the past) by the 
abolition of stamped paper in New Mexico. He 
proceeds afterwards, in alphabetical order, and 
goes regularly through the titles, from “ adininis- 
trations” down to “ witnesses,’’ not forgetting, by 
the way, a regular “practice act,”? and very full 
** fee bill.”’ The last, containing the amount of 
charge for every item of professional service, 
ranging from three cents up to twenty dollars. 
This organic law and extensive system of legisla- 
tion seem to have been rather too much for the 
modesty of Mr. Polk! In his answer to the call 
of the other House, he tells them, with an official 
naivelé somewhat amusing — 

“ That if any excess of power had been exercised, the 
departure has been the offspring of a patriotic desire ; 
to the inhabitants the privileges, &c 
people of our own country.” 

Mr. President, why was it that all this matter of 
the civil government of these countries was left to 
the large discretion of military officers? It was | 


to give 
+» 80 cherished by the | 


not forgotten, or overlooked; it was intentional, || 


o . ‘ 2 tis . . 
Instrucuons as to other contingent matters were || in the port of Castine; but did she not exact “con- 


full, but this important subject was left to these | 
officers, they being first possessed of the general | 
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intent of the Government towards permanent ac- 


quisition. The Government was thus in condition 
to avow or disavow the act of the officer; it could 
avail itself of the advantage, while it disavowed 
the wrong. But, sir, aside from the documents, 
for what other object than permanent acquisition 
were our armies marched into those distant coun- 
tries? They are no posts of command; you cut 
off no supplies; you stop no trade. For what, then, 
are you there? For nothing—no, nothing but acqui- 


sition, past and tocome. Itis for this your country | 


is exhausting its treasures and spending its blood. 
Your campaign was never formed with peace for 
its primary object; your Executive seeks peace, 
but it is peace only upon the basis, uti possidetis. 
Had peace been the end, and not the means, your 


armies would have been stationed on the boundary | 


you meant to contend for, or your blow would 
have been direct at the heart of Mexico. 

Mr. President, I affect no knowledge of military 
matters; but while [am willing, in connexion with 
others, to aid the Executive with the means, we 
have a right to demand plans of campaign which, 
when accomplished, will have result Our soldiers 
have crossed the desert, have braved death by 
disease and battle, have won every field, stormed 
every height, and yet ‘* cui bono? cui bono?” Sir, 
you want a lieutenant general in the Cabinet, and 
not in the field! You want plans of campaign 
which, when accomplished, will return you some- 
thing more than barren honors and coffined bones. 


If your plans be prudent, distrust not the men of | 
Palo Alto, of Resaca de la Palma, of Monterey. | 


Give them but the means. Say to them when, 
where! And whether it be the passes of the Sierra 
del Madre, ** the lofty summit of the Cordilleras,’’ 
or the plain of Mexico, they will attain for them- 
selves a soldier’s triumph or a soldier’s bed, with- 
out the help of any new and unknown guide. 





Mr. BENTON (next morning) said, that he de- 
sired to correct a misapprehension of the Senator 
from New Jersey, as to the military meaning of 
the word ‘ contribution.’’ ‘That in no sense did it 


signify plunder, but payment, in money or sub- | 


sistence, &c. That so far from originating with 
Napoleon, he read an extract from Vattel, showing 
it then and before to have been the practice of re- 
fined nations. He quoted, too, from Johnson’s 
Dictionary, (edition of 1755,) and from Shak- 
speare, for the meaning of the word. He, like- 
wise, justified the exaction of ** duties,’? while in 
possession of an enemy’s seaports; and he in- 
stanced the case of Great Britain having done so 


while in possession of Castine, a port in Maine, | 


during the late war. 


Mr. DAYTON: I said nothing about the right | 
of a nation to avail itself of the temporary posses- | 
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‘| there such an instance in our day and country? 

| Yet, if the principle of ** contribution” be correct. 

there is not an important city (to say nothing of 
the country) on our seacoast, from Maine to Flori. 

da, which, during the Revolution, or the late war 
would not have been subjected to its operation, 
All have been in possession of the enemy. The 
Senator cites Vattel for the principle, and John. 
son’s Dictionary for the meaning of the word; tha, 
sir, is going nearly one hundred years back. He 
supports himself by a quotation from Shakspeare. 
that is going nearly two hundred years back! 
And had he but gone a century further, he would 
have found his doctrine in its pure and original 
state—military rapine and plunder. The question 
is not what was the usage one hundred or two 
hundred years ago, but now. It is easy to Speak 

| of “contributions,”’ as payments in money or kind, 

_ collected under proper authority, but suppose the 
inhabitants do not choose to pay, what then ? Sir, 
it ends in open plunder at the least. The demand 
for ‘ contribution”? was always made under that 
penalty; that, and that only, 1s the support of the 
system. 





THE MEXICAN WAR. 


' 


SPEECH OF MR. I. E. MORSE, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 22, 1846. 


The Resolution to refer the President’s Message to 
the appropriate standing committees being under 
consideration in Committee of the Whole— 


Mr. MORSE addressed the Committee as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Cuarrman: Although I had intended to 
address the committee on the subject of the Mexi- 
can war at a later period of the debate, I was per- 
fectly willing to waive all intention of so doing; and 
was more than happy that the resolution of the 
honorable member from Kentucky, [Mr. Garrerr 
Davis,] calling upon the Executive for informa- 

_ tion, was permitted to pass without a division, 

I had hoped that the gentlemen in the Opposition 
would have recognised the propriety of such a 
course, and have been willing to wait for the infor- 
mation sought for; but on the usual motion to re- 
fer the message of the President to the appropriate 
|, committees, the attack upon the Executive and his 
| friends upon this floor has been renewed, in a tone 
and temper, if possible, more exceptionable than 
the manner of its inception. 

Could I look upon this debate simply as a polit- 
ical partisan, I should rejoice exceedingly at the 


sion of the ports of an enemy’s country, to levy | course it has already taken. The lavish use of 
and appropriate the ‘‘duties,’’ or customs. Those || such expresssions as gentlemen have permitted 
duties are public property; they belong to the Gov- || themselves, (which pardon me the repetition,) as 
ernment against which you are at war, and [ doubt | applied to the President and his political friends 


not may rightfully be appropriated by you while || here, is in itself their best antidote, and may induce 
in possession of your enemy’s port. 


| the more stringent = of campaign ? 
though I did not object to your right to take the 
| public duties, 1 did object to the system of *‘contri- 


| sistence of her soldiers stationed there ? 


be a question, whether the entire trade being shut 
out from the port of the enemy by a blockade, 
does not do more to coerce the country invaded, 
than the opening of that trade for the sake of ap- 

ropriating the duties. In the one case you deprive 


Mexico of the benefit of both her trade and her | 
Which is | 


duties, in the other of her duties only. 
But, sir, al- 


butions,’ referred to by the Senator. 

I objected to it as a system which belonged 
purely to an age gone by; as a modification of the 
ancient system of military plunder. The Senator 


_ has read his doctrines from Vattel, and kindly in- 


forms us that he died before Napoleon lived. Sir, 
we are thankful for the information! But theSena- 
tor misunderstood me, if he supposed me to say 
that **contribution”’ originated with Napoleon; on 
the contrary, his campaigns, I contended, were 
exceptions to the general system of modern war- 
fare; that among Christian nations, in our day, it 
was usual to i all persons who were en 

in peaceful life from every kind of injury and ex- 
action. Great Britain eallected the public “duties” 


tributions”’ from its citizens for the pay and sub- 
Where is 


But can it | the American people to doubt whether it were pos- 


|| sible they could emanate from members self-con- 
| stituting ‘‘all the decency party.”’ 

| But as the fame of our statesmen, even those of 
|| political opponents, and the desire that our country 
| should stand bright before the world, are stronger 
than the gratification to be derived from any party 
triumph, I regret most deeply that any member of 
this House should forget what is due—if not to the 
|| man—if not to the Chief Magistrate of our country 
|| —at least to this body, and their own dignity and 
_ self-respect; and I indulge the hope that the ‘‘sober 


| second thought” will prevent their soiling the print- 
ed page with such epithets. 

ut whatever may be the manner of the warfare, 
whether with manly weapons or with poisoned ar- 
| rows, it seems a relentless war—a war to the knife 
'—is to be waged against this Administration. 

| If some of our opponents seem disposed to be 
| merciful and forbearing to our enemies, and jealous 
their rights, no quarter is to be shown to the 


supporters of this war, although. with but few ex- 
ceptions, they contributed with their votes to bring 
iton. ‘A change has come over the spirit of their 
dream” since May last. 

Although I disclaim being a flatterer, or devo- 
ted partisan of the President, I will say upon. the 
question of this Mexican war, before the civilized 
world and the American nation, the Administration 
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Magistrate for any part of his conduct during the 
whole course of its existence, from the first orders | 
to General Taylor to take position on the left bank 
of the Rio Grande, up to the present moment, will | 
only recoil upon our opponents, and cover them 
with disgrace and defeat. 

This forlorn hope was led on by many of the 
distinguished leaders of the Opposition, in a way 
(as one of them observed) that tried their mettle 
and their patriotism. They have been compelled 


to retire before the well-directed fire of our friends | 
on this side of the House. i 


of their valiant | 


At the commencement, man 
leaders joined in the attack. Within the last few 
days their ardor seems to have abated. Perhaps 
they think, with old Jack Falstaff, that ‘‘discretion | 
js the better part of valor.” 

It is not that a single charge has been made that 


has not been, or that cannot be instantly answered, | 


that I desire to address a few remarks in reply to 
some of the gentlemen who have spoken on the 
other side of the House: my principal object is to 
show to what wretched shifts a reckless opposition 
js driven, in the vain effort to answer the plain and 
irresistibly convineing statements of the President’s 
message. I mean no disparagement to other gen- 


tlemen in the Opposition, when | say that some of | 


the ablest in their ranks have taken part in this de- | 
bate; and when I shall merely recapitulate a few of 
their arguments, and show how so grave a question 
has been handled, the committee and the country | 
will see how lame and impotent the attack, and how 
complete and overwheliing the failure. 

It has not been my fortune, good or ill, to hear all 


the speeches; but some of the ablest and best of | 


them I have heard; and if a stronger or a better | 
case could have been made, from the acknowledged | 


no doubt it would not have escaped their scrutiny. | 

In another part of my remarks [ shall analyze | 
the arguments of the gentleman from Kentucky, | 
{[Mr. G. Davas,] the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Scnenck,] the gentleman from Massachusetts, | 
(Mr. Winrurop,] and the gentleman from Ten- | 


nessee, [Mr. Gentry.] 1] 


I shall endeavor, in the first place, to controvert 


the assertion that this war is unpopular with any || 


considerable portion of the American people, and | 
to show that a large majority of this nation have 
always been, are still, and will be, perfectly wil- 
ling to sustain the Executive in the position which | 
he now holds on this momentous question. 
In the second place, | hope to demonstrate that | 
the bitter attacks made in and out of this House, 
the violent denunciations of this war as unholy, ag- 


gressive, and waged solely for conquest, have a ten- || 


dency to weaken the Executive arm, and have en- 
couraged, and will encourage, our enemies to a 
more obstinate resistance. 
cy. Now, sir, I impute no bad motives to any | 
member on this floor. I permit no man to question | 
my motives, nor is it necessary for me to question 
those of others. With the quo animo I have noth- | 
ing to do; of the tendency of their speeches and acts | 
| have a right to form my own opinion, as they | 
have of mine. 
It may be that the charges reiterated on this floor, | 
that the President has stated in an official commu- | 
nication to this body ** what is not true, and what | 
is positively untrue,’ that he has tried to make the 
people believe a lie, or that he has told the lie di- 
rect, or the lie with circumstance, or the lie by im- | 
plication, or the scriptural lie, may be one way to 
strengthen the arm and assist our country in the 
present struggle; it may be that the adoption of the | 
resolution and pretaiie of the gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Tuomasson,] which declares in 
substance to the Mexican government that no mat- 
ter what money and life may be expended in this 
war, that it is unbecoming a great republic to ask 
for anything but the old debt;—it may be that all 
these things are calculated to terminate the war. 
Men arrive at very opposite conclusions from the 
same statement of facts; and it may be some - 
liar obtuseness or idiosyncrasy on my part that I 
arrive at conclusions entirely different. I may 
greatly err when I infer that such manifestations 
of discontent and violent personal abuse from 
among the most distingui and influential mem- 
bers of a large party, that boldly assert they will 
be in a majority of the next Congress, will have a 


is invulnerable; that all attempts to injure the Chief || 


|| extracts, one of which will suffice. 


I say, have a tenden- | 
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tendency to encourage them to persevere a while 
longer, and thus afford aid and comfort to the ene- 
my. These things may all be, and it may happen 
that the course of my political friends and myself 
is the one calculated to afford “ aid and comfort’’ 
to the enemy. Of this, time and the people of this 
country will decide. 

Who that reads the late extracts from the Eng- 
lish press does not see how their tone has altered, 


| at the first breaking out of the war, and the alac- | 
rity with which the volunteers flew to the defence | 


ism of the entire country ? 

By the arrival of the Cambria I have numerous 
Speaking of 
the late elections in New York, and the rejoicings 


1 of the Whig press, they say: ‘* Our country, right 


| or wrong, is fast melting away before party, taxa- 
| tion, and Abolition,’’ and conclude with gloomy 
forebodings about the success, &c. 

If the English press, who understand the char- 
_ acter of our institutions and the influence of party 
from a resemblance to their own, are encouraged to 


of their country extorted a tribute to the patriot- | 


hope for a defeat of our arms, how much more must | 


the Mexican nation be comforted and solaced if they 
can only hold ont until a change of administration, 
| which is so confidently predicted. 


resolution which forms the nucleus around which 
| are concentred all these patriotic effusions. Though 


| And first in order comes the honorable member 
| from Kentucky, [Mr. G. Davis,] the mover of the | 


the message itself contained almost all the informa- | 
tion embraced in the call, and sought for by the || 


resolution, still it was necessary to have some sub- 
ject matter before the House on which their over- 
| flowing patriotism could discharge itself. 


disease with which his friend and constituent was 


| first severely attacked in this city, in 1824; some 


| kind of phobia—in plain English, a pious horror of 


infect that gentleman, and most of those with whom 
he is in the habit of acting, without any intermis- 


i military chieftains; which malady has continued to 
| 


| more, should it be in their power to find another 
| available military chieftain. 


denouncing Mr. Polk and the war m unmeasured 
terms, he poured out his prophetic warnings against 
the danger of a subversion of all our free institu- 


unfortunate Mexicans upon their loss of territory. 
Whether the apprehended danger to our liberties by 





| President was responsible. Without knowing (or, 
I presume, caring much) whether General Kearny 
, acted upon his own responsibility or under the or- 
| ders of the President, or whether he was overrun- 
| ning Texas or Mexico, this gentleman seemed 
equally disposed to find fault, and discovered a 
querulous disposition nearly akin to that unfortu- 
| nate wight who, after breaking ‘*Diana’s pales,” 
| reeling homeward, muttered as he went,‘‘If I find 
| my wife abed [’ll punish her. What right has she 
| to go to bed before I come home ? 
I'll punish her. 
and candle at this time of night?” 

Another argument, and one which seemed to 


After indulging in a sufficiency of expletives, and 


That 
gentleman, who I believe is the immediate repre- | 


ged || sentative of Mr. Clay, has been inoerflated with a 
talents and ingenuity of those gentlemen, I have |! 


sion except about the epoch of the memorable cam- | 
|| paign of 1840, and which may possibly remit once 
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ous constellation of free States they so violently op- 
posed, would it not have been more becoming to 
have waited for the information they so much de- 
sired, that they might act advisedly, and let their 
vengeance fall on the guilty head? Do gentlemen 
suppose it is not easy to penetrate the veil? But 
one honorable member {[Mr. Dannacu, of Pennsyl- 
a gave us the renl objection to the message. 
He characterized it as an appeal to the people, as 
demagoguish, and entirely unbecomiug the Chief 
Magistrate. Sir, in a matter so vitally important, 
in which every man, woman, and child, | may 
say, is so deeply interested, it was not only the 
right, but the solemn duty of the President to set 
forth clearly and strongly the accumulated list of 
injuries and wrongs which had induced this war. 
A decent regard to the opinions of the world, and 
the responsibility due to each and every citizen, 
made it his imperative duty to shew that his coun- 
try was engaged in no unholy war, that the citizen 
soldier might feel in his own heart the conscious- 
ness that “thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel 
just;’’ and most fully has he done it, and that coun- 
try has nobly responded to the appeal. Full three 
hundred eakoend men, from all quarters of our 
Union, have at different times volunteered their ser- 
vices, and as many more will be found, if neces- 
sary, to redress the accumulated wrongs of years. 
It was the complete and satisfactory vindication 


| of our country that drew forth all these fears of 


military despots, and such sympathy for the Mex- 
icans. 


it was the apprehension that the whole country, 


| without distinction of party, would rally around 
| the Executive, and show to other nations that how- 


ever we might quarrel over our little petty jealous- 
ies and grievances, against a hostile foe we could 
still present one undivided front, and be united as 


|; one man. 


It was to counteract the effect of that able mes- 
sage upon the American mind that this whole 
scene has been gotten up; and, with all the seru- 
tinizing keenness with which it has been exam- 
ined, ‘with anxious care to find out some flaw that is 
not there,’’ the gravest charge that is made is, that 


| it is too demagoguish. 


My friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. Winrurop, | 


' who masters every subject he investigates, has also 


looked into this message with some care, and has 
discovered—what? That the President wanted the 


firmness to recommend a tax on tea and coffee, 
' though that was what everybody knew he meant. 


tions, and did seem to sympathize deeply with the | 


If I find her up, | 
What right has she to burn wood || 


Sir, if the President had recommended that measure 
totidem verbis et literis, what grave denunciation 


should we have heard from that very quarter for 
| military usurpers was from General Polk, General |, 
Taylor, General Kearny, or Commodore Stockton, | 
I did not exactly understand; but, at all events, the || 


an attempt to dictate to the Representatives of the 
people the specific objects upon which he desired 
a tax to be levied. And the other charge, equally 


| grave, is, that the message is unusually long, and 
| that since the days of the second Adams, there has 
| been a fearful increase in the length of the Executive 
| communications, and a corresponding encroach- 


ment upon the liberties of the American people, as 


the liberties of the country, I suppose, will be 
| found in the inverse ratio of the length of the mes- 
| Sages. 


These constitute the sum and substance of the 


| objections urged against the message by the ver 


ablest gentlemen in the opposition. What will the 
sensible and reflecting portion of the American peo- 


ple say to this? Why, sir, if nothing graver than 


have great weight with the gentleman from Ohio, || 


[Mr. Scuencx,] was, that Santa Fé being on the 
east side of the Rio Grande, (and consequently 
within the State of Texas,) a military government 
had been established there. Was it not,in the 
armed occupation of the enemy? And is it not the 
duty of the officer commanding to secure, tempo- 


this can he made, they will decide unanimously 
that the President has made a most satisfactory 


_and triumphant vindication of his whole course in 


| this Mexican war, from the beginning to the end. 


Another gentleman, from Tennessee, [Mr. Gen- 


| TRY,] who, it seems, stands upon his mettle and 
his patriotism, has severed the ‘Gordian knot,” 


rarily, his victory, and to provide for the safety of | 


his army, and some government for the inhabi- 
tants? 

Has General Kearny done any thing more? 

If the English forces should ever get possession 
of any portion of the Empire State, and he driven 
off, as I have no doubt they soon would, should 
not the officer in command provide, by military law, 
for the retention of the territory, and the safety of 
his army and the inhabitants? 

Were gentlemen sincere in their fears of military 
usurpations, or jealous of the rights and privileges 
of that lone star, whose admission into our glori- 


rg ree en 


and answered the arguments of the President by 
denying the truth of his statements, and making a 

uestion of veracity between them. My friend 
rom Indiana [Mr. Kennepy] has satisfactorily 
answered all that part of his speech. There is one 
admission in Mr. G.’s speech upon which I desire 
to make a singleobservation. That gentleman ad- 
mitted it as a general principle, that when a coun- 
try was actually engaged in war it was not the 
proper time to indulge in severe reflections in the 
public councils on the conduct of the war, but all 
should make with cheerfulness all necessary sacri- 
fices to carry the country through it with honor. 
But the gentleman thought the present case formed 
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an exception. Why, sir, this war was declared 
with a unanimity rarely seen in the Congress of 
the United States, even on the most unimportant 
matter. On the contrary, never had patriotism been 
so little taxed. Our commerce has suffered no in- 
jury; our ships float on every sea, without fear or 
molestation. ‘The price of all our domestic pro- 
ducts sufficiently remunerates the planter for his 
labor. Our sotl is in no danger of invasion. Ag- 
riculture, commerce, and manufactures are all 
reaping rich harvests, notwithstanding the repeal 
of the tariff, and the war. Nothing ean be found, 
even in the incidental effects of the war, to justify 
the most garrulous in the slightest reproach or com- 
plait, 

Mr. Chairman, f will not oceupy the time of this 
committee, or weaken the argument of the Presi- 
dent, by a repetiuon; butaf the long catalogue of 
injuries upon our commerce, and insults and rob- 
bery upon our fellow-citizens for a long series of 
years, unsatisfied and unvedressed; if the withdraw- 
al of the Mexican minister from our court, and the 
contumelious rejection of our own from theirs; if | 
the repeated bombastic menaces to reconquer Tex- | 
as to the Sabine, and the solemo announcement 
that this question never could be settled, except by 
the last argument—the wltima ratio regum—l say, 
if all these things do not justify a prudent man in 
ordering our troops to march upon a disputed ter- 
ritory, to which it isadmitted we have certainly as 


much right as Mexico, it must be thatthe Execu- |! 


tive attached no importance to her impotent and | 
absurd threats; that they were too contemptible 
and unworthy of belief, as that nation has shown 
herself in her intercourse with every other nation; 
and that as little faith could be placed in her men- 
aces to fight, as her promises to pay. 

These orders to march upon the Rio Grande 
were matter of public notoriety to all the world; and 
before Taylor and his gallant little band reached 
that point, where was the call for information? 
Why were all your eloquent tongues dumb, when 
they could have been used without endangering 
the safety of our army, or encouraging the en- 
emy? Then you should have spoken, or forever 
held your peace. There is a time for all things. 
Before the war, or after the war, either would 
have been proper and patriotic. No; you re- 
mained silent as the grave. It is not until your 
gallant lite army is surrounded by thrice their 
numbers of a treacherous and perfidious enemy, 
who violate without compunction all laws, hu- 
man and divine, in their warfare ; worse than the 
native American savages, with their poisoned 
balls, and respecting neither the solemn obliga- 
tions of a truce, nor the rights of prisoners whe 
have surrendered under the most solemn prom- 
ses that the laws of war should be respected, and, | 
when the opportunity occurs, sparing neither age | 
nor sex. No; not when every eye was turned to | 
this Hai! and every heart was throbbing with sus- 
pense to know whether they could rely upon the 
support of the Representatives of their country to || 
sustain them in this deadly trial. 

Could not the brilliant victories of Palo Alto and 
Resaca de la Palma, and the gallantest feat of arms 
that ever was seen—the storming the regularly- || 
fortified city of Monterey, defended by more than 
double their own number—strike you dumb? 

While I know and feel that the President has as- | 
sumed a position which cannot be assailed with 
any hope of success, and that we must stand jus- 
tified before all Christendom, | go one step further, | 
and I maintain that the laws of nations would i 
have fully justified us in marching directly into 
the enemy's country, and, if the President had 
the means to do it, instantly seizing on Tampico 
and Vera Cruz. France had battered down the 
castle of San Juan d’Ulloa about their ears for 
»vrovocation not one-tenth as great. Had Great 
Britain or France made one-half the menaces, and 
we remained passive, without demanding and ta- 
king redress, we should have been forever dis- 
yracedin the eyes of mankind. 

Is there any principle recognised by the laws of 
nations, or by the a of common sense, which 
requires a nation to wait until the first blow is 
struck ? 

In Louisiana we did not stop to inquire who 
was in the wrong; we only heard that our army 
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least as much so as it was our enemy’s, had been 


invaded. The Legislature placed every dollar in 
the treasury at the disposition of the Governor, to 
be used in equipping and despatching troops; and 
a little State, only giving some twenty-odd thou- 
sand votes, had emptied its treasury, and furnished 
five thousand volunteers, who were in the field as 
soon es they could be provided with munitions of 
war and the means of transportation. It gives me 
pleasure to add, we knew no distinction of party; 
there, at least, our country goes before our party; 
and the extract annexed from the *‘ New Orleans 
Bee,’’ the leading Whig paper in that city, will 
show with what indignation they repel the insinu- 
ation contained in an article in the ‘*Union,”’ that 
the Whig party are opposed to the war. 

W hat course the der of that paper will take 
when he reads the mild and gentle expletives, and 
sees the position taken by the leaders of that party 
in Congress, | do not know; but he cannot be de- 
ceived by the assurance that those gentlemen on 
this floor, in voting for the supplies, have done 
their duty. There is such a thing as “keeping a 
promise to the ear, and breaking it to the sense,” 
and the prayers and good wishes of our fellow-cit- 
izens are as necessary to success and more grati- 
fying than our money; the kind regard, the * still 
small voice’’ of encouragement, is sweeter to the 
broken spirit, than all your alms sneeringly and 
ostentatiously given and displayed. Ophelia says— 

“Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, one more word in conclusion. 
Gentlemen of the self-constituted grand jury, you 
have arraigned, not James K. Polk, nor the Chief 


Magistrate of our common country, but you have | 


indicted the AMERICAN NATION, and brought her 
before the bar of public opinion to answer for the 
highest crintes and misdemeanors: Ist. Of waging 
an unjustand an unholy war; a war against a sister 
republic, and a war against the free principles and 
the Constitution of your country. The President, 
for himself and the country, has entered the plea 
of not guilty, and demands an impartial trial of the 
issue, 

We intend to put in no special plea. If you 
make good your charge, somebody is guilty: either 
the President, the majority of that Congress which 
declared this war, or the nation at large. You, 


gentlemen of the Opposition, have staked your 


reputation on the issue. 

If this war is what you say it is, and waged 
wantonly, sinfully, by the Presidenty from mere 
personal vanity, or a petty ambition, for the sake 
of letting the world know who James K. Polk is 
— if, for an end like this, all the seas of blood and 








- 


| And now, asa mere party man, let me say to 
| the gentlemen on the opposite side of the House 
| that if you will but continue these denunciations op 
|| the war in the key in which you have begun, and 
| you can induce a few more of your friends to take 
| positions exactly similar, you will confer a greater 
'| benefit on the Administration and its friends than 
|| by anything else which you could do. But, as an 
|| American, in all sincerity let me beg you for once 
|| to forget all party distinctions; at least to “ assume 
|| a virtue if you have it not,” and stand by your 
country, right or wrong. [A voice: ** What! must 
|| we play the hypocrite ?””} 
' I will leave the decision of this question to the 
_ American people. Is your President guilty of the 
crime of waging an unjust, an unholy, and a war 
of aggression? Is he guilty of treason in endeayoy- 
|, ing to subvert the liberties of your country? Ina 
|| word, is his position so bad that he has been com- 
|, pelled to resort to falsehood and misrepresentation 
|| ina solemn public message? Never—never! 
|| four friends over the way desire a war whose 
| material shall be taken out of the party vocabulary, 
i 





| select the best subject you think proper. We will 
| give you a fair field on the sub-treasury, the tariff, 
|| the tax on tea and coffee, Oregon on the paralle| 
| of 49, and, if it be not almost or altogether obsolete, 
| a National Bank. We will give you a friendly 
|| passage at arms; but, in the name of the country 
and common sense, leave off all this mere party 
strife. Do not make us an object of contempt to 
| all nations. In the commencement and conduct of 
| this war, even England, our quondam mother, and 
| now our rival, has not found one scintilla of blame 
_to cast upon us. No, nor even the party press 
|| itself, until it had its cue from Washington. In 
| the name of our common country, I implore you, 
| desist. I desire to witness no party triumph at 
|| the expense of that country. Let me raise my 
voice in deprecation—ay, even in supplication— 
| that gentlemen may desist. We began the war in 
|} all unanimity: would it not now be disgraceful, 
|| without one check, one reverse, to fall out with 
| one another about its prosecution ? 

But the gentlemen opposite say they will vote 
| the necessary supplies, though they disapprove 
| the war. Yes; but do you expect to shelter your- 
| selves from the public censure by such a course? 
You cannot deceive the people by such specialities 
_as these. Better would it have been to have voted 
| with the twelve against the war. You cannot make 
| the people believe, from a timid vote of supplies, 
| that the denouncers of the war are not the comfort- 

ers of Mexico. 
| In conclusion, let me once more express the 





millions upon millions of its treasure, lavished all || hope that this debate will not continue. For the 


in violation of the Constitution—if you make good 
this charge, then has the President of the United 
States been guilty, not of moral merely, but of ac- 
tual treason, and that of the deepest dye; not 
through ignorance, but with malice aforethought. 
If all this be true, then has he damned himself, in- 
deed, to a depth of infamy where the hand of resur- 
rection can never reach him. 

If you can persuade the widows and orphans of 
the murdered Cross, the gallant Watson, the chiv- 
alric Ridgely, and all the friends and relatives of 
the noble Ringgold, and the other gallant spirits 
whose lives have been given as a bloody sacrifice 
to their country’s honor, that all this was done to 
glorify this Administration and prove who James 
K. Polk is, then, sir, is your Chief Magistrate 
guilty of ** conduct so basely mean in a public character, 
‘ that it is without precedent or pretence; an incendiary 


| * war upon society that nothing can excuse or palliate, 


‘emanating from a refinement of beggarly villany, 
* made up between the venomous malignity of a serpent 
‘and the spiteful imbecility of an inferior replile !’’ 
If you fail in establishing the truth of these char- 
ges, the impartial judgment of all good men will 
fix upon your conduct the anathemas which you 
hurl against your Chief Magistrate. You have 
staked reputation, and everything that honorable 
men hold dear, upon the result, and you must look 
well to it. The supporters and defenders of this war 
will hold you to this issue: ‘But in these cases we 
sull have judgment here; that we but teach bloody 
instructions, which, being taught, return to plague 
the inventor.’’ Let gentlemen beware; for, be as- 
sured, ‘*This even-handed justice commends the 


was in danger, and the soil which the highest of- | ingredients of our poisoned chalice to our own 
ficer in this country had said was, if not ours, at (i lips.”’ 


integrity of the country, I hope it may cease. As 
a partisan I should desire its prolongation, for | 
have an abiding conviction that gentlemen who 
indulge in language such as has been used in this 
debate must follow a losing game, and be forever 
consigned to the deep oblivion which mantles all 
who dare to denounce their own Government 
when engaged in a just and necessary war. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. A. HARPER, 


OF OHIO, 


In rHE Hovse or REPRPSENTATIVES, 


February 13, 1847. 


The Bill appropriating Three Millions of Dollars 
to enable the President to enter into negotiations 
for the restoration of peace with Mexico, being 
under consideration in Committee of the Whole— 


Mr. HARPER said: E 

Mr. Cuaraman: As one of the Representatives 
of the State of Ohio, I will avail myself of the op- 
portunity to express my opinion, with entire free- 
dom, of the causes which led to the introduction 
of the bill on your table. X 

Although Ohio is one of the younger sisters 3 
the Confederacy, yet her position, her enterprise, 
her numbers, her unexampled prosperity, entitle 
her interests and her opinions to some considera- 
tion in this House. Since she became a State, 
short as that period is, the country has been in- 
volved in one war with the most powerful nation 
onearth. That war was constitutionally declared, 
and fairly and constitutionally brought to a close. 
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Sir, the people of my State bore no undistinguished 
part in thatconflict, young asshe was, and limited as 
her resources in men and money were. She cheer- 
fully performed her whole duty. ‘That was a war 
commenced for causes with which the American 

ople were perfectly acquainted, and which, in the 
opinion of the Congress of that day, were deemed 
to be ample. Those causes were promulgated to 
the world, and understood by all. It was a war 


commenced in accordance with the Constitution of |, 


the United States, and with all the deliberation 
and solemnity befitting a question so momentous. | 
Sir, mark the contrast: the country is now engaged 
in a war with a neighboring republic—a war of 
invasion; and neither you nor I can explain to our 
constituents the reasons why hostilities exist be- 


tween the two countries; nor do the friends of the |) jul t i 
| with the inference fairly deducible from the in- 


Administration agree as to what were the true 
reasons Why this country is now at war with Mex- | 
avenge the"wrongs inflicted upon the people of the 
United States for a series of years; others, that it 
resulted necessarily from the annexation of Texas, 
and others, from the marching of our troops under 
General Taylor from the Nueces to the Rio del 
Norte opposite the city of Matamoros. Whatever 
the causes may have been that produced the de- 
plorable condition in which the country is now 
placed, one thing is certain: we are now involved 
in a war, waged by the President in direct and 
palpable violation of the Conitution of the United 
States. That Constitution declares that ‘ Con- 
gress shall have power to declare war, grant letters 


of marque and reprisal, and make rules concerning || 
captures on land or water.” The wise and patri- || 


otic men who framed that instrument never intend- | 
ed that the President of the United States, although 
constituted, in virtue of his office, commander-in- | 
chief of the army and navy, should possess the high 
and tremendous power of making war. They had 


too many examples of kingly power before them, || prete! 
|| residing between the Nueces and the Rio Grande; 


and some of them of recent date, to confer such a 
prerogative on the Executive of this country; and 
his power, so far as its exercise is concerned, in | 
the question of peace or war, is expressly confined | 


to repelling invasion. {| 


But, sir, what renders the conduct of the Presi- 


dent more reprehensible, and should call down on || 


him the malediction of every friend of the Consti- 
tution, of the peace and happiness of the country, 
is, that he seeks to shield himself under the pre- 
text that the United States was invaded by Mexi- 
co, and that ‘American blood was shed on Amer- 
ican soil.’? This I deny, and will, in due time, 
undertake to prove that it is untrue, and is only a 
ow and parcel of the many false pretences which | 
1ave been resorted to, in order to divert the attention 
of the people from the true motive; which I say 
was the acquisition of territory, and which I will 
also undertake to prove. If, however, Mr. Chair- 
man, it was true that the territory of the United 
States was invaded, and **American blood shed on | 
American soil,’’ | beg to be informed by the friends 
of the President here—I ask the honorable gentle- | 
man from Florida, [Mr. Brockensroveu,| who 
took his seat a few minutes since, and who told us 
that he would undertake to prove that the bound- 
ary of Texas, not only at the time of the conflict | 
of General Taylor with the Mexican forces on 
the Rio Grande, but always had been, and then 
was, the Rio Crandas—why the Congress of the | 
United States, then in session, was not informed | 
of the attack on our troops by the Mexican forces, 
and such other causes of complaint against Mexi- | 
co as, in his opinion, called for a declaration of | 
war against her? Why, sir, but one reason can be | 
given, and that is, that he knew, notwithstanding | 
the pasty subserviency of his friends, and their | 
overwhelming majority in both Houses of Con- | 

{ 

j 


gress, a majority in neither House could be ob- 
tained in favor of making war on Mexico, and his 
plans for the acquisition of territory by means of 
this war would have been frustrated. 
Now, sir, let us inquire for a moment what the | 
measures were that produced the war in which we 
are how engaged. And first, the removal and con- 
centration of our army at Corpus Christi in the | 
month of August, 1845: and I beg to call attention | 
to the orders given to General Taylor on that occa- | 
sion. (I will not read them; they are familiar to | 


all.) By those orders, it will be seen, that notwith- | 


stamding the care that had been taken to conceal it, ! 
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it was expected, if not hoped, they would result in 
collision with the Mexican forces, and thus produce 
the desired result. And now let me refer to what 
was stated b 
other day, ct 
can general Arista had addressed a letter to Gen- 
eral ‘Taylor at Corpus Christi, ee that the 
| military forces of both countries should remain in 
| the position they then eee so as to prevent a 
collision, but that each might detach such force as 
| might be necessary to protect it from the depreda- 
tions of the Indians; and that this letter was on 
| the files of the State Department. This letter, sir, 
has never been communicated to Congress; it has 
_been withheld, | presume, under that very con- 
| venient pretence, that its publication would be in- 
jurious to the public interest. This letter, together 


structions to General Taylor, show that it was de- 
sired that he should be attacked by the Mexicans, 
| soas to furnish the Administration with a plausible 
| ground for invading Mexico. But General Taylor, 
knowing that, if war ensued in consequence of any 
act of his, he would be held responsible, and not 
the Administration, he chose not to avail himself 


GLOBE. 


an honorable Senator in his place the , 
quote from memory,) that the Mexi- | 


| of the large discretion conferred on him, and re- | 


| mained on the Nueces until he had received the 
order of the 13th January, 1836, directing him to ad- 
vance to the Rio Grande. Our army, which, when 


it occupied a position on the Nueces, was called the | 


army of observation, became, as it was said, the 
/army of occupation; and since the 8th and 9th of 
May last, the days on which General Taylor 
achieved the brilliant victories of Palo Alto and 
Resaca de la Palma, it may, I think, with great 
propriety, be called the army of invasion. Inva- 
| sion was intended by the Administration from the 

time the army was ordered to Corpus Christi, and 
| the object was the acquisition of foreign territory: 
| no fears of the invasion of Texas by Mexico, as is 
pretended, no purpose of protecting our citizens 


| for there were none to protect. The inhabitants 
were Mexicans, living peaceably in their villages 
| and on their farms, and on the approach of our 
army abandoned their homes, and fled in dismay 
and consternation before it. 

Sir, the question properly arises here, is the 
country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande 
/a part of Texas, or of Mexico? or, is the bound- 
| ary controverted—was it a question unsettled— 
| and was it in the possession of Mexico when ‘our 
army marched to the Rio Grande? I will not 
elaborate these questions with the learned gentle- 
| man from Florida in regard to the former bound- 
/ary of Texas, and prior to the declaration of her 
| independence, but will refer him to the 
| the honorable gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Sev- 
ERANCE,]| delivered a few days since; and if he will 
successfully controvert the positions there taken, 
sustained as they are by references to such high 


fallen to the lot of any man, But why refer to 


France to Spain, and France ceded it to the 


no limit was defined, and so far as our rights are 


the act of Congress of the 26th February, 1811, 
authorizing the inhabitants of the territory of Or- 


Sabine the_western boundary of said State; and 
| afterwards, by the Florida treaty. 
| fore, an open question so far as our original claim 
is concerned; and moreover, Mexico has had un- 
| questionable possession of the country east of the 
hio Grande to the Nueces, until it was’ wrested 
from her by our army on the &th and 9th of May 


last. 


| revolution and the establishment of an independent 
| government by her. How far does this affect the 
| question of boundary ? Does success in a revolu- 
| on give the successful party the power to fix the 
| boundary as it may think proper and convenient? 
| I do not so understand international law on this 
| subject. The territory acquired by a successful 
revolution from the mother country, as by con- 





b 
United States, as Spain had received it from her, | 


Itis not, there- | content myself with opposing the President to 


| 


| 


speech of || 
M 


and numerous authorities, he will have achieved | 
a victory in the pursuit of truth, that has seldom | 


the boundary of Texas prior to the purchase of | 
Louisiana? If it wasa part of the country ceded | 


concerned, growing out of the purchase of Louisi- | 
ana, the whole question has been settled, first, by | 


leans to form a State constitution, and making the | 
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quest by a foreign enemy, is just so much as the 
one or the other is able to hold by force of arms, 
and no more. It is idle, nay, ridiculous, to pre- 
tend that any boundary beyond this extends the 
territorial rights of the successful belligerant party. 
Were it otherwise, the wise and gallant men that 
achieved our independence failed, most signally 
failed, in their duty, when establishing the limits 
of the country acquired by the success of our arms 
in the revolutionary struggle, that they did not 
embrace within our limits Canada and the whole 
British possessions in North America, What is 
thus acquired by conquest may be held by the 
conqueror so long as he is able to do it; but it is 
only by treaty that a permanent boundary can be 
established. ‘Towns, provinces, &c., (says Vat- 
‘tel, page 386,) become the property of the enemy 
‘ who makes himself master of them; but it is only 
‘by the treaty of peace, or the entire submission 
‘and extinetion of the State to which these towns 
‘and provinces belong, that the acquisition is com- 
‘ pleted and the property becomes stable and per- 
‘fect.’’ This doctrine, I am aware, does not meet 
the approbation of the member from Philadelphia, 
{[Mr. C. J. Ineerson.;} he has been too long a 
Democrat of the progressive school to be intlu- 
enced in his course by any limitations of this sort; 
besides, Vattel, he said, the other day, was but the 
resident of a small town in Switzerland, and his 
views and opinions were entitled to little weight at 
this day. It may be ignorance or temerity in me, 
Mr. Chairman, but [ confess I am compelled to 
prefer the opinions of Vattel in preference to those 
of the gentleman; Democrat, Philadelphia lawyer, 
and historian, though he be. 

Mr. Chairman, the President says in his mes- 
sage that, — Florida treaty act, the country 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande was ce- 
ded to Spain, and that * the republic of Texas al- 
; — claimed this river as her western boundary ; 
‘and in the treaty made with Santa Ana in May, 
£1836, he recognised it as such; by the constitu- 

‘tion which ‘Texas adopted in March, 1836, sena- 
‘torial and representative districts were organized, 
‘extending west of the Nueces;”’ and that the Con- 
gress of Texas passed an act defining the boundary 
of Texas, by which the Rio Grande, from its 
mouth to its source, was declared to be the bound- 
ary. Now, I deny that Santa Ana ever formed 
any treaty with Texas. What he did do was, to 
| agree, when a prisoner of war, that the Rio Grande 
should be the boundary, subject, however, to the 
ratification, by the proper authorities, of Mexico 
and Texas: and this never was obtained. But if 
the Rio Grande, from its source to its mouth, was 

| the boundary of Texas, how do gentlemen recon- 
cile the conduct of the President in sending our 
/army into this territory, which he says belongs 
to the State of Texas, and establishing in the con- 
uered country civil government? If the laws of 
Toxse had, for nine years or more, as he says, 
extended ‘her civil and political jurisdiction”’’ 
over the country up to that boundary, where was 
the necessity of sending our army there to con- 
quer it, and with orders, too, from the President, 
who makes the assertions referred to, to establish 
civil and political institutions there? His conduct 
in this matter is strangely at variance with his 
statements; and I Jeave his friends to reconcile 
them, if they can: I cannot, and I will not trust 
myself to characterize it as it deserves. Why, 
sir, there never was a Texan who entered the ter- 
_ ritory alluded to, who had the good fortune to re- 
turn, who went there for a hostile purpose, or to 

| exercise civil or political power. Bat I shall not 


himself on this question, but will avail myself of 
| the aid of one of his most enlightened political and 
| particular friends on this subject: I refer to the 

Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Benton.) When 
| the treaty for the annexaticy of Texas to the Uni- 


; _ | ted States was under consideration in the Senate, 
Permit me now to call your attention to this | 


question of boundary, as effected by the Texan || 


that distinguished Senator offered the following res- 
olution: 

“Resolved, That the incorporation of the left bank of the 
| Rio del Norte into the American Union, by virtue of a treaty 
| with Texas, eet as the said incorporation would 
| do, a part of the Mexican departments of New Mexico, Chi- 

huahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, would be an act of direct 
aggression on Mexico, for all the consequences of which the 

| United States would stand ible.”? 
And at the next session of the same Congress, 


when the resolutions for the annexation of Texas 
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to the United States were under consideration in the || 
Senate, another distinguished Democratic Senator | 
{the honorable Mr. Asuvey] offered certain reso- | 


jutions on that subject, one of which was: “ That 


‘the United States be authorized to adjust and set- | 


‘tle all questions of boundary which may arise 
‘ with other Governments;”’ and stated in his speech 
on that occasion as follows: 


* And here [ will add, that the present boundaries of Texas 


I tave from Judge Ellis, the president of the convention that | 


framed the constitution of Texas, and also a member of the 
first Legislature under that constitution, were fixed as they 
now are sole'y andl professedly with a view of having large mur 
gin in the negotiation with Merico, and not in the erpectation 
of retaining them as they now exist on their statute-book.” 


Now, sir, it appears to me that the fact is estab- 
lished incontroverubly, even by the limited view 
here taken, that the boundary between Mexico and 


‘Texas was a disputed one; that Mexico was in | 


yossession of the territory in controversy; the in- 
mibitants there subject to her laws, and no other. 
If so, | leave the resolution of Mr. Benrow to an- 
swer the question, who commenced the war in 
which the country is now involved,and who should 
be held answerable at the bar of public opinion for 
the blood that has been and may yet be shed, and 
the millions that have and must yet be expended— 
Mexico, or the President of the United States? Sir, 
Mr. Benron done no more, in the resolution he 
offered, than adopt the well-known doctrine of the 
law of nations, and that 1s, in a controversy with 
recard to boundary or territorial rights, the nation 
whio enters the territory of the one In possession 
in a belligerant manner, has made war upon her. 
‘The President, in his message to the present 
Congress, exhibited a long catalogue of grievances 
inflicted by Mexico upon this country, which has 
been not inaptly compared to the personal expla- 
nations which sometimes are made in this House 
when a member has been misunderstood or mis- 
represented. I will only notice one of the series. 
It is well known, that notwithstanding the annex- 
ation of Texas, which Mexico considered an act 


of war, and after her minister had left the country, | 
and the peaceful relations of the two countries were | 


for the time suspended, yet Mexico was. willing to 
receive a commissioner to settle the important 


question of boundary which, by the resolutions | 


annexing ‘Texas, was left open for future nego- 
tiation; but the Administration sent Mr. Slidell as 
envoy extraordinary to that Government, not for 
the purpose of settling the question of boundary 
only, but all matters in controversy between the 
twe countries; and the fact that Mexico refused to 
receive him in that character, is urged as one of 
the causes which induced the President to make 
war on Mexico, notwithstanding the letter of Mr. 
Slidell, announcing to the State Department the 
refusal of Mexico to receive him, dated December, 
1845, was received, on the 23d day of January, 


1846, just ten days after General Taylor had been | 


ordered to march to the Rio Grande,and the Presi- 
dent says that, in consequence of this, he ordered 


General ‘Taylor to march to that place. Comment | 


is unnecessary. 


But admit, for the sake of the argument, that | 


all that has been urged against Mexico was true; 
that we had good cause of war: why, I ask, was 
not that question referred to the Congress of the 
United States—to the Representatives of the peo- 
ple, on whom alone the Constitution confers the 
vower of declaring war? The answer is—and the 
Rcuitadn knows it well—that long after the occur- 
rence of most of the grievances complained of, 
they had been settled by treaty; and that the only 
causes of complaint on our part were the non-pay- 
ment of two or three millions of dollars, and the 
unsettled condition of the boundary between Mex- 
ico and Texas, and that for these reasons it was 
idle to ask Congress to make war on Mexico. 
Mr. Polk, therefore, commenced this war; and in 
so doing, has trampled the Constitution under his 
feet, committed & gross insult and outrage upon the 
people in the persons of their Representatives, and 
involved the country in a conflict in which thou- 
sands of lives have been lost, and millions expend- 
ed, and in the end, in all human probability, will 
produce such a state of things as will convulse the 


country from the centre to the circumference, and | 
terminate in the destruction of the union of our | 


States, and the liberty of the people. __ 
Now, sir, it may be asked, what motive could 


induce the President to pursue a course calculated || 


_ralizing the people of New Mexico. 
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The Mexican War—Mr. Harper. 


to lead to such results? I answer, a desire to ac- 
uire foreign territory, to be annexed to the United 
tates, so as to secure to the South, and to her 


‘* peculiar institutions,’’ in all time to come, as the | 
public press there has expressed it, the control, the | 


unrestrained control, of the Government. I am 
aware that he says the war was not commenced 
for that purpose, but to obtain redress from Mexi- 
co; conquest was no part of the scheme. If pun- 
ishing Mexico, obtaining redress for wrongs, or 


** conquering a peace,’’ was the object, why was | 


the army not concentrated, and precipitated at 
once into the heart of Mexico, and, in conjunction 


with the navy, a decisive blow struck there? But | 
notso. Why was it divided, ordered to invade and | 
overrun the provinces of New Mexico, California, | 
&c.—to establish governments there after the model | 
of the States of the Union—and inculeate our po- | 


litical principles by the sword, if permament acqui- 
aition of territory was not the object. 
In further proof that this was the object, I call 


| your attention to the orders given to the officers of 


the army and navy. I will not read them, but re- 
fer to them very briefly. The Secretary of War, 
in his letter of the 3d June, 1846, to General Kear- 
ny, marked confidential, says : 


“[T need not say to you, that in ease you conquer Santa 
Fé, (and with it will be included the department or State of 


New Mexico,) it will be important to provide for retaining | 


safe possession of it.” 


Again: 


“It is known that a large body of Mormon emigrants are | 
| en route to California, for the parpose of setting in that coun- 


try: you are desired to use all proper means to have a good 
understanding with them, to the end that the United States 
may have their codperation in taking possession of and hold- 
ing that country ” 


Again: ° 

«‘ Should you conquer or take possession of New Mexico 
and Upper California, or considerable places in either, you 
wil! establish temporary civil governments therein, abolish- 
ing all arbitrary restrictions that may exist, so far as it may 
be done with safety. In performing this duty, it would be 


wise and prudent to continue in their employment all such | 


of the existing officers as are known to be friendly to the 
United States, and will take the oath of allegiance to them.”? 

And further on: : 

** You may assure the people of those provinces that it is 
the wish and design of the United States to provide for them 
a free government, with the least possible delay, similar to 
that which exists in our Territories. They then will be 
called on to exercise the rights of freemen in selecting their 
own representatives in the Territorial Legislature.” 


Well, sir, General Kearny, in obedience to his 
orders, did conquer the country; he marched to 


Santa Fé; he instituted civil government over the | 


country, by an organic law providing for appoint- 
ing governors, an executive, a legislature, judi- 
ciary, marshals, sheriffs, clerks of courts, consta- 
bles, and, with the rest, quite a liberal fee bill; 
and also carried his orders into effect by natu- 


was sent to California, under the orders of Colonel 
Stevenson; and the men were directed to take their 


| families with them, and tools and agricultural im- 


plements. And one of the terms on which the men 


were inlisted was, that the Government would not || 
provide for their return to the United States at 


the expiration of their term of service. 


The in- 


| structions to our naval officers, with regard to their 


duty, when they shall have taken possession of 


any part of California, directing Commodore Sloat | 


that when once his flag is hoisted in that country, 
it is not to be taken down under any circum- 


| stances—the appointment of alcaldes, then, and 


other civil officers, all go to prove that the war was 
commenced by the President for conquest—perma- 
nent conquest, and nothing else; and-all that has 


been said about the wrongs we suffered from Mexico , 
was to mystify the question, and deceive the peo- | 


nle. 


This, Mr. Chairman, is not a tythe of the facts 
and reasons that might be adduced. 


Examine any and all the documents, 
from the President’s message down to the reports 
from any of the departments, and you will find that 
the name of the man who commanded your army, 


fields than one—victories, the parallel of which is 
not to be found in our national annals, is not even 


| bravery sh 


| terey. 


| Florida, [Mr. Brockensroven, 
party to which I am proud to 
| for the law of the last session providing for men 
and money to enable the Government to carry 


A regiment | 


Ho. or Reps. 
mentioned. Indeed, before the battles of the gh 
and 9th of May last, and the recent brilliant 
achievement at Monterey, an effort was made by 
the public press in the confidence of the Adminis. 
tration to prepare the public mind for defeat and 


| disaster, and that General Taylor—not the Admin. 


istration—should be held responsible.  Defea: 
however, did not await the old veteran; on the 
contrary, victory crowned his efforts. Buta shor 
tume since, an old army regulation, forgotten b 

even military men, not seen by any one for the 
last twenty years, was,procured from the rubbish 
of the War Department, and promulgated as gen- 
eral orders; meant, no doubt for the special benefit 
of General Taylor. An effort was made to force 
through both Houses of Congress a bill autho- 
rizing the appointment of a lieutenant-general, (or, 
in other words, a money bill; and there are pre- 
cedents for it, both in France and Engiand,) for 


| the avowed object of superseding in the command 


of our — those who had by their skill and 

lustre upon the arms of the country, 
in the last as well as in the present war. Sir, 
General Taylor has been assailed by the par. 
ticular friends of the President in this House; not 
for the want of bravery—oh, no! but for the want 
of high military capacity. It was said by the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Fickiin] that he 
was wanting in energy and promptitude, in not 
following at once the enemy into the heart of his 
country, after the battles of the 8th and 9th of 
May last. Another gentleman [Mr. THompsoy, 
of Mississippi] expressed his objections with much 
warmth to the terms of the capitulation of Mon- 
Indeed, sir, the particular friends of the 
President in both Houses of Congress have not 


|| been able to discover anything in the conduct of 
| General ‘Taylor to entitle him to their thanks! 
| The General may exclaim, with great propriety: 


“Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart, 
Little dogs and all— 
See, they do bark at me.” 
This, to my mind, shows most clearly that politi- 
cal power hereafter is attended to with full as much 


|| vigilance as the present security and prosperity of 
'| the country. 


Mr. Chairman, the honorable gentleman from 
has taunted the 
elong, for voting 


on the war with Mexico; and he deems it quite 
inconsistent for those who did so to refuse to fur- 


| nish the President with whatever he is pleased to 
_ demand, or to examine the conduct of the Pres- 
| ident in making the war, and the purposes for 


which it was commenced, or the manner in which 


| it has been conducted. To one that belongs toa 


party whose motto is ‘* to the victors belong the 
spoils,’’ this is not surprising. The gentleman and 
his friends, no doubt, 1n a similar case, would have 
consulted alone the interest of the party; and the 
lives and safety of our brave little army would have 
been considered of secondary importance. Not 


| so with the party of which I am an humble member. 
The miserable and contemptible effort to drive it 
from comin 


to the rescue and aid of our little 
army, after it had shown so much bravery, by in- 
serting a falsehood in the preamble of the bill allu- 


| ded to, failed in the object intended; which was, 
| by that means, to force it to vote against the bill, 
| that it might be charged with being enemies of the 
_country. The gentleman cannot be ignorant that 
| a vote was taken on that preamble, and that eve 


Whig in the House voted against it, and that it 
was denounced by them at the time as false, in the 
House and out of it. We have voted for men and 
money at the present session for the same reasons. 


| We are involved in a war: that isa ‘ fixed fact.” 
If the actions | 
| or statements of men is evidence of their intentions, 
there can be no doubt about the intention of the | 
President on this subject. But this was nottheonly | 
object in making war by the President: another was | 
to make political capital for present use and future | 
| emergency. 


Our army is in the enemy’s country; it must be 


‘| supported, by both men and money, until it * con- 


quers a peace,” in the clap-trap slang of the day, 
and until wiser counsels prevail, and peace is 
brought about by some other means. hy, sir, 
when that bill passed we were assured that in nine- 
ty days our army would be revelling in the halls 
of the Montezumas; and he knows, or ought to 


| know, that the preamble is no part of the bill, It 
| was enough for those who voted for the bill to 
and gained, against fearful odds, victories on more | know that the 1 relations 


i 


existed a few 
weeks before between this country and Mexico 
had changed; and that we were involved in a‘wat 
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with that nation: their motto is, ** Our country 
9 . 
frst, and our country last.’ They did not yielp || 
the right to examine, scrutinize, and denounce, if 
proper the acts of those who brought about the 
war, and of holding their conduet up to public 
animadversion—ay, and puBlic reprobation too, 
They do not adopt the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience, which I regret to say is claimed nowhere 
at this day except in this country, and that here it 
is practised by the friends of the party in power 
to an extent never exceeded b 
monarchs of England during the period of the ex- || 
ercise of the most ey power in that country. 
You will not find among the friends of the Admin- 
jstration a single * village Hampden,” who will | 
withstand the encroachments of arbitrary power, | 
exercised, as it often is, by the highest and the || 
Jowest; but you will find, that when the order is | 
given by those who have the distribution of the 
spoils, a struggle for who shall be first, ensues at | 
once, each eager to declare that ** what thou will- |: 
est, unargued L obey.”’ Sir, the Whig party now, 
as ever, hold no such slavish doctrine; they claim 
itto be the right and the duty of freemen to ex- 
press their opinions upon men and measures; to 
guard with vigilance against the encroachments of 
men in power. And the history of the countr 
for the past fifteen years furnishes a lesson, that if | 
the Executive power is not checked in its course 
of encroachments on the Constitution and the | 
coordinate departments of the Government, and 
especially on that of Congress, we may have a 
written Constitution, but it is a dead letter; the 
forms of a free Government may remain, but the 
people are slaves; your Executive may still be 
called President, but he will be a despot. Sir, the 
attempt of the President to fasten upon those who 
differ from him in regard to the existing state of 
the affairs of the country, the charge of disloyalty 
to their country, and with ‘ giving aid and com- 
fort to the enemy,” is full of admonition: it isa 
long stride on the road to tyranny. 
It is evident the President does not consider 
himself amenable to what he calls treason in the 
people, or he surely would not have made an | 
arrangement with Santa Ana, by which he was | 
enabled to quit the place of his exile, and pass | 
through our blockading squadron into Vera Cruz, | 
and bring with him a retinue of officers. He could | 
not have thought it was any offence in him to do » 
what, if done by a citizen, would have been an 
overt act of treason. Now, sir, | demand to know 
where he finds the exemption. There is none. 
By this act, he has given to Mexico a commander- 
in-chief for her army, possessing high military | 
talents and commanding Influence with the people, | 
and has united the whole people of Mexico in | 
favor of the war. He has given more ‘‘aid and | 
comfort’? to the enemy than all the Whigs could 
have done, by their efforts to convince the people 1 
that war was unnecessary, and had been com: || 
menced by the President, in direct Violation of the 
Constitution. But I leave the disgusting subject, 
barely remarking, that the Executive admits he has 
done all that has been charged upon him, and, 
with the most child-like simplicity, excuses him- 
self by saying, **that no vigilance that ‘could be | 
‘exacted by our squadron would in all probability 
‘have prevented him from a landing somewhere | 
‘on the extensive gulf-coast of Mexico, if he de- 
‘sired to return to hiscountry.” But I am done 
with this subject, and hand him over to the tender 
mercies of my friend from Kentucky, [Mr. G. | 
Davis,] and my friend from Vermont, (Mr. Foor,] | 
and to others who have done him full and ample | 
Justice, and i a manner to which I make no pre- | 


y the subjects of the 





| 
| 


tension. 


_ Mr. Chairman, permit me to examine for a short | 
ume the necessity that exists, and the purposes to | 
which the three millions called for by the bill un- | 
der consideration may be applied. If we accede to | 
the demand for an additional number of men to | 
Increase our army made by the President in his | 
message delivered to us this day, he will have at | 
his disposal not less than seventy-five thousand 
men. With this force, one would think a peace 
might be conquered. All the funds required for | 
the public service have been granted; and Iam 
&nxious to know how many millions of money the | 
eee may cost the country, and how it is to | 

repaid, If it be true that Mexico is expected, 
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| other purpose. 
| dispose the Mexican Congréss to peace by dis- || 
| tributing money to the officers, both civil and mili- 


| Ana before he left Havana. 
|| the other of these purposes, or for the purpose of 


The Three Million Bill—Mr. Breese. 


close as soon as possible? for the longer it is contin- 
ued the greater will be our claims upon her. Have 
we not, then, an amount against her sufficiently 
great to purchase all the territory that we desire? 
It cannot be, therefore, that this three millions is 
wanted to aid in purchasing territory, but for some | 
That purpose I believe to be, to | 


with an engagement he may have made with Santa | 
Whether for one or 


being expended in the purchase of part of Mexico, 
I will not vote for it. I will not have any agency 
in corrupting the army or the people of Mexico, or | 
in trying to corrupt them. Sir, place this sum in | 
the hands of the President under the provisions of | 
this bill, and it is so much secret-service money. 
This money may be paid on the ratification of a, 
treaty by Mexico, and before it is ratified by this | 


| country. 


Sir, L have no doubt that if wise and prudent | 
measures shall prevail, and folly does not rule the 


| hour, peace, honorable peace, may be established 
/in a short time. If, however, nothing short of this 


sum will enable us to end the war in which the 
country is so unwisely involved, (and it is an 
amount as great or greater than the claims of the 
citizens of this country on Mexico,) why not con- 
clude a treaty of peace first, and then pay the mo- | 


of the war also, would it not be well to bring it to a || 


| tary; possibly to enable the President to comply || 


ney? Iam in favor of specific appropriations, and | 


Mexico can wait until the treaty is ratified by both 
Governments. 


[ am opposed to it, because it will | 


increase the public debt, now so large that we are | 


called on by the Administration to impose a duty of 
twenty per cent. on tea and coffee to raise funds for 
this war. For this tax I will not vote. It is taxing 
the necessaries of life, and taxing the poor man as 
much as the rich, for the one consumes as much 
of these articles as the other. Nor is this all: in the 
end you will have to resort to direct taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire above all things, and I 
believe it is the desire of the whole people, to see 
this war brought toa close. No terms that may be 
or can be offered for that purpose, can disgrace 


this country. We are powerful in numbers and in | 


wealth; Mexico is weak, poor, and distracted : 


any terms, therefore, that can be agreed on, cannot | 


be dishonorable to us. If territory is to be ac- 
quired, the less we get, in my opinion, the better. 
If you — the country now in possession of 
our army, how is it to be governed, when annexed? 
You will have to enforce your laws by the sword. 
A conquered people, of adifferent race, and differ- 
ent religion, cannot be kept in subjection in any 
other way. That never-dying hatred, which, above 
all people on earth, the Spaniards feel towards their 
invaders, will produce resistance, and this will be 
transmitted from father to son; nor will it be re- 


| moved in a century. 


But, sir, the most fearful aspect of the case is 
not the lives that have and must be lost, nor the 
millions that will be expended in securing and an- 
nexing the country now held and conquered by 
our army and navy, it is the annexation of that 
country to this. When that is done, and the ques- 
tion of making the territory thus acquired, or any 
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THE MEXICAN WAR, 
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SPEECH OF MR. BREESE, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In THe Senate, February 23, 1847. 
The Bill making a special appropriation of Three 
Millions to bring the war with Mexico to a 


speedy and honorable conclusion, being under 
consideration— 


Mr. BREESE rose and addressed the Senate as 


| follows: 


Mr. Present: The session being near its close, 


| I fear I shall not have a more favorable opportunity 


than the remnant of this day affords, to present the 
views I entertain on some of the important and ex- 
citing questions to which the discussion of the bill 
before us has given birth. I am not content, or 
such an occasion, and in view of the course this 
debate has taken, to rest myself upon a silent vote; 
but desire to give my reasons for it, which I will 
do as briefly as | may. I desire it, Mr. President, 
for the reason, among others, that the patriotic 
State [ represent here, has, through the General 
Assembly now in session, looked to this subject of 
the war, which is made the most prominent figure 
in the debate, and has expressed its unanimous 
sense of our duty in the crisis, in the form of a 

reamble and resolution which I presented to the 
Renate, and now desire the Secretary to read. They 
were read as follows: 

“Whereas the Government of the United States are en- 
gaged in war,and it being desirable that the same should be 
prosecuted with vigor and energy on the part of this Gov- 
ernment, and terminated as speedily as possible by taking 


the capital of Mexico, if necessary to its honorable termina. 
tion: Therefore, 


“ Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of the State 
of Illinois, the Senate concurring herein, That our Senators 
in Congress be instructed, and our Members requested, to 
vote for any proposition, constitutional and practicable, for 
raising men and money to carry on the war; and that they 
aid by every means in their power any measure or proposi- 
tion that, in their opinion, will nerve the arm of Government 
to increased vigor in the prosecution of the same.’’ 

Mr. B. resumed. The General Assembly, Mr. 
President, which adopted this resolution, has in it 
a very respectable number of the party in opposition 
to the present Administration; yet, sir, It passed 
unanimously, and it reflects the views and feelings 
of the whole State; for there, sir, this war is no 
party question—all are united as one man in the 
desire to see it prosecuted with vigor, and brought 
to an honorable conclusion. The resolution is to 
the point—no subject introduced calculated to irri- 
tate and to distract our councils; and in this, sir, 


| the General Assembly has acted nobly and wisely, 
_and has furnished a proud example, well worthy 


| of imitation by those of the older States. 


Iilinois 
looks only to the crisis, and would scorn, as she 
should do, the introduction of any topic, intended, 


| however disguised, to paralyze the power of the 


Government and the energies of the people, in the 
prosecution of a just war, and wag for good 
cause. Sir, the State which sent this resolution 
here has no distrust of her Senators—she did not 


doubt that they would vote for all proper meas- 


ures to carry on the war, but has seized the occa- 


| sion to stimulate the lagging spirit of her sisters, 


part of it, slave States, then will arise a conflict | 


that may, and probably will, rend this Confedera- 
ey asunder. 
on ancient Greece more *‘ unnumbered woes’’ than 
may be inflicted upon this happy country by the 
agitation of the question to which I have alluded. 
1 was early taught to believe that the union of 
these States was destined to last through all time. 
But I am forced to declare, that I now hold the 
opinion, that if the course of Executive usurpation 


The wrath of Achilles never inflicted | 


some of whom have, by their resolves, denounced 
the war as unjust, and as the act of the Executive, 


'and shown an unbecoming tardiness, to say the 


| men. 


least, in responding to the call made upon them for 
When the first trump of war was sounded, 


| Illinois offered eight thousand of her choicest sons 


does not-receive a timely and essential check—if | 
the Government goes on in prosecuting wars of | 
conquest, and annexing foreign States to this Con- 


federacy, under whatever pretence, either to en- 
large the area of freedom or slavery, that the time 
will, nay, must come, and you and I, Mr. Chair- 
man, may live to see it, when our glorious fabric 


|, with half rations, and showing 


of government, erected with so much care, and at | 


80 
fail. the hopes of the good and wise ev 
extingui forever, the liberties of the people 


} 
i 
; 


t an expense of blood and treasure, will | 
where he | 


i 
' 


for the encounter, of whom near four thousand 


were accepted—four regiments—a larger number 


than any other State in the Union has had in the 
field, with an alacrity unexampled, repaired, on 
the first summons, to meet death in every shape; 
and have proved themselves, by the sufferings they 
have endured by disease, and by performing the 
most wonderful marches in modern times, advan- 
cing forty miles in a day, bivouacking at night 
, by their discipline 
and prompt obedience to orders, that they can be 
relied upon in any, and every emergency, and 
though it hus been denied them to participate in 
the perils of the battle-field, they have given the 
stro assurances, that in it, they would not fail 
to reap a full harvest of glory. j rb 
Sir, | am proud to respond to this resolution in 


t destroyed, and the sun of our prosperity and glory | 
\n addition to our other claims, to pay the expense | Sat in Wood. rr ee " |i the most cordial manner. cpemmeasner wees 
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ings of a high-minded and patriotic people; and 
coming as it does to me, without the savor of party 
upon u, | look back upon the votes I have already 
given on all the war measures, with increased sat- 
isfaction, and am stumulated to perseverance in the 
course | had marked out for myself before its re- | 
ception. I, for one, have never halted in my sup- | 
port of the Administration in this war, and shall | 
not falter, be the consequences what they may. 
But, sir, whilst this resolution instructs me to vote 
for all measures in aid of the successful prosecu- | 
tion of the war, lam assured, at the same time, 
the people of my State desire peace on honorable 
terms; and, relaxing none of my exertions to | 
‘“nerve the arm of Government to increased vigor 
in prosecuting the war,’ I shall, at the same time, 
support all such measures as I believe may tend to 
the accomplishment of this desire. And here, sir, 
it becomes necessary to consider if the bill under 
discussion, not providing means to carry on the 
war, is of the latter character; and this leads to the 
inquiry, under what circumstances is it presented 
to us for our approval? 

After the triumphs of our arms on the 8th and 9th 
of May last, when we had shown to the world our 
alnlity, with inferior forces, to overcome ourenemy, 
and the power of our sword, the proud spectacle 
was presented to the view of the civilized world 
by our Government, actuated by an earnest and 
an honest desire to terminate the war, of making 
a voluntary tender of the olive branch of peace. 
On the arth of July last, a despatch was sent from 
our Secretary of State, through the commander-in- 
chief of our squadron in the Gulf of Mexico, to the 
Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs, proposing 
** that negotiations should forthwith commence for 
* the conclusion of a peace just and honorable for | 
‘ both parties;’’ and this body was informed of it | 
by a special message from the President, on the 
4th of August ensuing, in which he frankly stated 
his desire for peace, and the difficulties which he 
believed might embarrass its speedy attainment, | 
and asked for an appropriation of money to aid him 
in effectuating his desire. The difficulty antici- 
pated, was the adjustment of a proper boundary 
between the two nations; and should Mexico be 
willing to cede any portion of her territory for that 
purpose, the President believed we should pay them 
@ fair equivalent, declaring that “a just and honor- 
‘able peace, and not conquest, being our purpose 
‘in the prosecution of the war.’’ The President | 
further said: ** Under these circumstances, and con- 

* sidering the exhausted and distracted condition of 
the Mexican republic, it might become neces- 
sary, in order to restore peace, that I should have 
itin my power to advance a portion of the con- 
sideration money for any cession of territory 
which may be made. The Mexican government 
might not be willing to wait for the payment of 
the whole until the treaty could be ratified by the 
Senate, and an appropriation to carry it into effect 
be made by Congress, and the necessity for such | 
‘a delay might defeat the object altogether.’’ 

He then concludes by asking Congress if it 
would not be wise to appropriate a sum, such as 
they might cousider adequate for this purpose, to 
be paid, if necessary, immediately upon the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty by Mexico, promising to ac- 
count for its disbursement at the treasury, and 


referring to the precedents of 1803 and 1806 for its | 
justification, 


- 


7 


‘ 


‘ 


The action of the Senate was had on the 6th of i] 


August, on this proposition, in the form of two 
resolutions, reported by the Committee on Foreign | 
Relations in executive session, the second of which, 
covering the whole ground of this bill, is in these | 
words: 


“Resolved, further, That the Senate deem it advisable that | 
Congress should eperemtione asum of money to enable the 
President to conclude a treaty of peace, limits and bounda- | 
ries, with the Republic of Mexico, and to be used by him in | 
the event that such treaty should call for the expenditure of | 
the money 20 appropriated, or any part thereof.” 

This was re by a vote of 33 to 19; anda 
resolution offered on the next day by the chairman | 
of the Committee on Finance, (Mr. Lewts,)} in- | 
structing that committee forthwith to report a bill 
appropriating two millions of dollars, to be placed 
at the disposal of the President, for the purpose 
indicated in the resolution adopted in executive 
session. A few days after this, sir, on the 10th of 
August, the last day of the session, a bill for this 


' 
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(one in the meantime having passed the Senate,) 
and lost for want of time, the hour of adjournment 
having arrived whilst the Senator of Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Davis] was discussing the motion made 
by the Senator of Alabama, [Mr. Lewis,] to strike 
out of the bill that proviso which has caused so 
much exciting remark here and elsewhere. Thus 
Congress adjourned without carrying out the rec- 
ommendation of the President, and our overture 
of peace of July 27 was referred by the President 
of Mexico to the Congress to assemble in Decem- 
ber last, and from which we have as yet no defi- 
nite answer. 

I pass by now, sir, the previous efforts of our 
Government, made in the autumn of the preceding 
year, to resume diplomatic intercourse with Mexi- 
co, which she had so abruptly terminated on the 
passage of the joint resolution for the annexation 
of Texas, and only allude to it in this connexion 


as high evidence of our sincere desire to preserve | 


peace, and that the efforts of the President have 
been unceasingly directed to this object. At the 
opening of this session, the recommendation of Au- 
gust Jast was renewed by the President in his mes- 
sage, and he says: ** The reasons which induced 
‘me to recommend the measure at that time still 
‘exist; and I again submit the subject for your 
* consideration, and suggest the importance of early 
‘action upon it.’? The Committee on Foreign Re- 


lations has considered the recommendation, and | 


through their chairman reported this bill, giving it 
their approbation; and the chairman himself, with 
that frankness which so eminently characterizes 
him, in a lucid speech fully explained its objects. 
From all this, sir, I am willing to believe that 
the President is of opinion, founded upon inform- 
ation to which we cannot have access, that with 
this money—in no degree, however, relaxing our 


| military operations—he can procure a favorable 


treaty of peace, limits, and boundary, with Mexi- 
co; and to the extent of my vote, sir, he shall 
haveit. And I would submit to honorable Sena- 
tors on both sides of the Chamber, whether it is 
wise, if it be good policy, to refuse this appropria- 
tion ? oy it should be refused, and the war 


protracted for years, do not you, who — the | 


appropriation, put it in the power of the President 
to say, ** If you had voted me this money, I could 
very soon have terminated the war, and I so in- 
formed you.’’ Do you not, then, take the respon- 
sibility of the continuance of the war? Do you 
not needlessly run the hazard of such a position ? 
It seems to me, sir, that all those who sincerely 
desire peace cannot excuse themselves in voting 
against this bill, untramelled with any provisoes— 
disclosing, as it does, accompanied by the mea- 


_ sages of the President, that its object is peace, and 


_ the adjustment of a boundary to be obtained by a 


cession ee by Mexico, for which an equiv- 


| alent is to be paid. 


But the Senator of Rhode Island, [Mr. Sip- 
mons,| who addressed us the other day, says he 
would vote for the bill if he did not think there 
was something equivocal in it. It looked too 
much like buying peace: he would give millions 


| for defence, but did not like the idea of buying a 


peace; and to pay money to a nation that owed 


us large sums, he declared to be ridiculous. 


Sir, I have a very different view. There is 
nothing equivocal in the proposition—no mischief 
concealed under the verbiage of the bill—nothing 
that can subject us to ridicule or reproach—noth- 
ing buta full recompense to Mexico, for any ces- 
sion of territory she may make to us, to include 
a line of boundary, safe and convenient for both 
parties. The whole proposition is based upon an 
enlightened statesmanship, high patriotism, and a 
most commendable justice and humanity; and as 
such, it will be regarded by the American people 
and the world, to whom the whole transaction is 
fully revealed. Nothing like it, sir, has ever oc- 
curred in history: the cases cited of 1803 and 1806 
are not precedents, for we were then in amity with 
France and Spain, This proposition is made to an 
enemy in arms against us—made by a powerful 
nation—a victor in every field, and with unlimited 
resources—to a feeble foe, in an exhausted and 
distracted condition, and beaten in every encoun- 
ter; and affords the highest and most conclusive 
evidence of the sincere desire of our Government 
for peace. And although Mexico owes us indem- 


object was reported to the Senate from the House, '' nity, there is nothing inconsistent in this offer of 
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Senate. 


money to her, to pe her in a condition by which 
that can also be obtained. All who have paid any 
attention to Mexican history must have perceive 


| that the army and the priesthood are the contro}. 


ling powers there; thgt she is torn by dissensioys 
has been subject to seven. 


tional existence—the army always causing them, 


/and always placing in power the person most ac. 
| ceptable to it. That is her condition now; and the 
| Executive, no doubt, sees in it a favorable mo. 
_ ment, with ourarmy in her country, and our fleets 
| blockading her ports, with the additional means 
asked for by this bill, to obtain a peace. 
| faction in Mexico is strong enough to take the re- 
| sponsibility of such an act; but by our aid, one 
| party may be made so, and their constitution of 


No one 


1824 reéstablished, and a permanent peace gained, 


| Having full confidence that the Executive sees hig 


way clear in this matter, L am willing to trust it to 
him; and, if successful, he will be entitled to the 


| highest commendation. 


Thus much, sir, in regard to the bill. I say 
nothing of the amendments proposed, as I do not 
intend to vote for either; and to vote against the 


| bill itself, should the one proposed by the Senator 


of Georgia [Mr. Berrien] be adopted. I wish 


| the proposition to stand or fall by itself, clear of 
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/ and treason 


every proviso, and upon its own intrinsic merits, 
so that the responsibility of its rejection may rest, 
if it be rejected, where it ought to rest. 

Having considered, sir, the origin and object of 
the bill, it becomes necessary to examine, some- 
what in detail, into the origin of the war also; and 
in performing this part of my omy, do not so 
much intend to reply to the several Senators who 
have preceded me in the debate, as to give my own 
views on that point, formed principally from an 
examination of the documents transmitted to us at 


| various times by the Executive. 


Mr. President, this war has been denounced not 
only in this Chamber, but by a party press in 
different parts of the Union, as an Executive war 
—as a Presidential war—as unjust—as waged for 
conquest against a feeble Power, and without suf- 
ficient cause. So, sir, the war of 1812 was de- 
nounced as ** Mr. Madison’s war,”’ and the judg- 
ment of Heaven invoked against him and those 
who sustained him in it. Every effort was made 
to obstruct the action of the Government in its 
successful prosecution; supplies were attempted to 
be withheld; and it was solemnly declared by a 
legislative assembly of one of the great States of 
the Union, * that it was unbecoming a moral and 


religious people to rejoice over the victories ob- 
_tained by our arms.”’ Provisions and munitions 
of war were furnished the enemy—lights were 


kindled to lead them to our coast—the influence of 
the party in opposition was exerted to prevent 
capitalists from loaning money to the Government, 
lotted by a proposed alliance with 
the enemy, which the termination of the war only 
prevented. Sir, the recollection of the scenes of 
that day awakens the most poignant regrets that 
American citizens could be found so to have acted 
at such a time, and the condemnation by which 
they have been visited by the American people, 
should be a warning to those, who, led on by party 
spirit, and blinded by party zeal, may commit the 
same great error, not to say crime, at this a simi- 
lar crisis in our history. 

But, sir, the war is not the act of the Executive. 
Why, I would ask, should the President desire a 
war with Mexico, or with any other Power? Cut 
bono? How is he to be benefited by it? What 
personal gratification can it be to him to see his 
country involved in war? No, sir; it is the act 
of Mexico alone, and placed by her, not on the 
ground Senators have assumed—the movement of 
the army of occupation to the Rio Grande, by the 
order of the President—but upon her avowed de- 
termination to recover Texas, if the measure of 
annexation was consummated. For proof of this, 
sir, I call the attention of the Senate to some short 
extracts from the letter of M. Bocanegra, the Mex- 
ican Secretary of Foreign Affairs, to our Minister, 
Mr. Thompson, dated National Palace, Mexico, 
August, 23d, 1843: 

“Although his Excetleney the President hopes that an 
authority so circumspect (the ) will de- 


American 
feat a design so unjust, and an attack so decisive on the 
rights of the Mexican nation over tat territory he has or- 
dered the undersigned to declare to the Hon, Wadd 
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gon, with the view that he may submit itto his Government, | 


that the Mexican Government will consider equivalent to a 
declaration of war against the Mexican republic, the passage 
of an act for the incorporation of Texas with the territory 
of the United States—the certainty of the fact being suffi- 
cient for the immediute proclametion of war, leaving to the 
civilized world to determine witb regard to the justice of 
the cause of the Mexican nation in a struggle which it has 
been so far from provoking.” 


Again he says. 
« His excellency the Provisional President, resting on this 


deep conviction, is obliged to prevent an aggression, un- | 


preeedented in the annals of the world, from being consum- 
mated; and if it be indispensable for the Mexican nation to 


eeek security for its rights at the expense of the disasters of | 
war, it will call upon God, and rely on its own efforts for | 


the defence of its just cause.”’ 

Here we see, sir, the solemn declaration of 
Mexico, that the certainty of the fact of annexa- 
tion will be sufficient for the immediate proclama- 
tion of war, and that it will be considered equiv- 
alent to a declaration of war by the United States 
against the Mexican republic, and she will seek 


security for its rights at the expense of the disas- | 


ters of war. as 
After a tart reply from our Minister, Mr. Boca- 
negra in his letter of September, 1843, says: 


«How can it be considered strange and out of the way 


that Mexico, under suclt a supposition, should announce | 


that she will regard the annexation of Texas as an act of | 
declaration of war?) Mexico, therefore, does not threaten, | 


and still less does she provoke and excite; what she says is 
that which cannot be denied to her—that she will regard 
the annexation of Texas to the United States as a hostile 
act, inasmuch as this act involves a violation of the law of 


nations, and particularly of international law, by its infrac- | 


tion of the first article of the treaty of April 5, 1831, publish- 
ed in Mexico in 1332.” 

Here is a repetition by Mexico of the sentiment 
she entertained of annexation. She would regard 
itas a hostile act, involving not only a violation of 


the law of nations, but of the treaty of April 5, 


1831. 
here, speak in his letter to our Secretar 

of November 3d, of the same year. This is his 
language, and still stronger than that of Mr. 
Bocanegra: ‘* Such a measure, if carried into effect, 
‘cannot be considered by Mexico in any other 


‘aspect than as a direct aggression;”’ and, in con- | 


clusion, says: 


“ But if, contrary to the hopes and wishes erftertained by 
the Government of the undersigned for the preservation of 


b 
the good understanding and harmony which should reign || uisisesee: providing for the annexation, on cer--|| 


between two neighboring and friendly republics, the United 
States should, in defiance of good faith, and of the principles 
of justice whieh they have constantly qrochaineed, commit 
the unheard-of act of violence (inaudito atentado—the ex- 
pression is much stronger than the translation) of appro- 
priating to themselves an integrant part of the Mexican ter- 
ritory, the undersigned, in the nume of his nation, and now 
for them, protests, in the most solemn manner, against such 
an aggression; and he moreover declares, by express order 
of his Government, that, on sanction being given by the 
Executive of the Union to the incorporation of Texas into 
the United States, he will consider his mission ended, see- 
ing that, as the Secretary of State will have learned, the Mezi- 
can Governmeni is RESOLVED TO DECLARE WAR, 80 soon as it 
receives information of such an uct.’? 


This, sir, is a very solemn and emphatic decla- 
ration, If sanction is given by our Executive to 


the incorporation of Texas into the United States, | 


he will consider his mission ended, seeing that, as 
the Secretary of State will have learned, the Mex- 
ican Government is resolved to DECLARE WAR 80 
SOON as it receives infurmation of such an act! 


In another despatch to our Secretary of State, of | 
the date of the 11th of November, 1843, he repeats | 


So, too, does Mr. Almonte, their Minister | 
of State, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


that this declaration is made by express order of his | 


Government. Here is his language in rejginder 
to our Secretary of State: 


“His desires have tended solely to the maintenance of 
the peace and harmony which ought to subsist between two 
neighboring and friendly nations, and though the undersign- 
ed has deckired by express order of his Government, that war 
will be the inevituble consequence of the annexation of Texas 
to the United States, he certainly has not done so with the 
object of intimidating the Government of the honorable Sec- 
retary of State, but with the view of showing how far Mez- 
ico would carry her resistance to an annexation of that nu- 
ture. And, in truth, the honorable Secretary of State should 
not regard this as any other than a very natural feeling ; as 
itis most clear, that if Mexico or any other Power should 
attempt to appropriate to herself a portion of the territory of 
the United States, the latter would not consent to it without 
first appealing to arms, whatsoever might be the result to 
which the fortune of war might subject them.” 


In this letter he says that war will be the ivevi- 
TABLE consequence of annexation, and repeats the 
often-repeated declaration that Texas, recognised 
as an incependens nation by us, and by other great 


Powers of the world, is a portion of the territory 
of Mexico! 


| 
| 
| 
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co, and her determination, upon the consummation 
of the negotiation then pending for the annexation 
of Texas. The treaty, sir, which was the result of 
that negotiation, was concluded here on the 12th 
of April, 1844, and sent to this Chamber for ratifi- 
cation. We all know its fate. It was rejected in 
June. This, sir, was an exciting period in our 
history. 
ing to established usage, a convention of delegates 


These letters clearly indicate the views of Mexi- | 


In the month of May preceding, accord- | 


from all the States of the Union, save one, had as- | 


sembled in a neighboring city to 
didates for the Presidency and 
The annexation of Texas had become a topic of 
popular remark, and attracted much of the public 
attention, tosuch a degree as to engage the deliber- 
| ations of that convention; and conspicuous among 
the resolutions adopted by it and published to the 


preset their can- 


ice Presidency. | 


| world, was one presented by a distinguished dele- | 
| gate from the State of New York; and this is it: 


“Resolved, That our title to the whole of the Territory of | 
| Oregon is clear and unquestionable ; that no portion of the | 


same ought to be ceded to England, or any other Power; 


and that the reocecupation of Oregon, and the reannexation | 


of Texas at the earliest practicable period, are great Ameri- 
can measures, which this convention recommends to the 
cordial support of the Democracy of the Union.” 


With full knowledge of the declarations of Mex- 


ico, that she would declare war in the event of an- | 


nexation, the American people expressed their 


opinions upon the question, by the election of those | 


candidates who were publicly known to be favor- 


able to the measure—fifieen States giving them | 


their suffrage, against eleven States voting for can- 
didates understood to be opposed to it. No one, 
| I think, Mr. President, will deny that the question 
of annexation and ‘* the whole of Oregon,’’ were 
the principal turning points of the election of 1844; 
that if these issues had not been presented to 
the country, the successful party vould have been 
in the other predicament. 
cided for annexation at the hazard of war. 


They 


peace, and safety, and prosperity, to justify the risk. 
Before, however, the successful candidates were 
inaugurated, the Congress of the United States, by 


' 


a member in the Opposition from the State of 


he people, then, de- | 


believed the measure of sufficient importance to our | 


| tain terms, to be submitted to the authorities of | 
| Texas, which resolution was approved by the then || 


' President on the first of March, 1845. In this mat- || 


ter the present Executive took no part. He was 
| not then in power, and had no other agency in 
| bringing it about than that of his position as the 
candidate of the party favorable to the measure. I 
| acted an humble part, sir, both in advocating the 
| treaty, and voting for the joint resolution, and I 
| did it conscientiously. I did it under the clearest 
| conviction that Texas was an independent State, 
and had a perfect right to merge her sovereignty in 
| ours, if it was her will and pleasure so to do; and 
| the reasons for this belief | gave at large to the 
| Senate. I have considered them since, sir, and 
| find nothing in them to abate or recall. 
Soon after this act was accomplished, and the 
| present Executive installed, the Mexican Minister, 
Mr. Almonte, addressed, on the 6th of March, a 
letter to our Secretary of State, the honorable Sen- 
ator of South Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] then filling 
| the office, protesting against the act, and declaring, 
| in the name of his Government, ‘ that the said 
| Jaw can in nowise invalidate the rights on which 
‘Mexico relies to recover the above-mentioned 
‘province of Texas, of which she now sees her- 
‘self unjustly despoiled; and that she will main- 
* tain and uphold those rights at all times, by every 
| means which may be in her power;’’ and con- 
| cludes by demanding his passports, which were 
| furnished him. 
| Here it will be seen, sir, that Mexico did not con- 
| sider her rights in any wise invalidated by the ect of 
| annexation, to recover the province of Texas, ex- 
| pressing at the same time adetermination to uphold 
and maintain them by every means in her power. 
| What were these means but war, as denounced in 
| 1843, and what the object, other than the recovery 
of the whole of Texas to the Sabine? Laboring 
| under the delusion which nothing could dispel, that 
| Texas rightfully belonged to her, Mexico has had 
no other object, has avowed none other, than its 


\| recovery by war; and I am correct, therefore, in 
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saying that she has never made the movement of 
our troops to the Rio Grande a pretext for the 
war. If Texas belonged to Mexico, it was an in- 
vasion of her territory to pass our army beyond 
the Sabine, and no one has pretended that. " She 
is contending for the whole of ‘Texas, and in so 
doing puts it in our power to go with our forces 
into any part of the declared limits of Texas we 
please. 

But, say Senators, Texas never extended to the 
Rio Grande; that its boundaries west are undefined 
farther than the Nueces; and the Senator of Rhode 
Island [Mr. Simmons] lays stress upon that ex- 
pression in the President’s message of December, 
1845, which speaks of the Nueces as ‘ the west- 
ern frontier of Texas,’ and to which he had or- 
dered the army in the preceding July. But, sir, 
is there not a vast difference between a frontier 
and a boundary line? If the President had or- 
dered the troops to the Nueces as our boundary 
west, then he would have been inexcusable for the 
after order—he would have been committed to that 
limit. He has not so committed himself. A ‘fron- 
tier’’ is very indefinite; it may be, and often is, 


| hundreds of miles from a boundary. 


But, Mr. President, | propose to show that the 
Rio Grande always was considered the boundary 
of the old Spanish province of Texas by Spain 
herself; and. for this purpose I will read to the 


| Senate an extract from the letter of the Prime 


Minister of Spain, Don Pedro Cevallos, to Messrs. 
Monroe and Pinckney, dated the 13th of April, 
1805, when they were contending, under the in- 


| structions of Mr. Jefferson, for that same river as 


the western boundary of Louisiana, which we had 


a of France in 1803, under the protest of 
spain. Here it is: . 


“The province of Texas, or New Philippines, has its 
boundaries about the middle of the Gulf of Mexico to Pon- 
cenes, the Rio Grande, and to the east, Louisiana,”’—( Vol. 2, 
“American State Papers, title Foreign Relations, page 661.) 


Here, sir, is Spanish authority, of the highest 
kind, as to the limits of Texas on the west; and as 
Mexico pretends to have succeeded to all the 


| rights of Spain by the successful issue of her re- 
a majority of thirty in the popular branch, and of 


r ? 7 . . . 
|| two in this body, adopted a joint resolution, moved 


volution, she is controlled as to its limits by the 
declaration of Spain. But the Senator of Maine 
{Mr. Evans] says, that admitting it to have been 
the boundary of Spanish Texas, Mexico had the 
right when she owned it, to change the boundary, 
which she did do by extending the States of Tam- 
aulipas and Coahuila cross the Rio Grande to the 
Nueces river. Butsi the Senator must recollect 
that by the acknowledgment of Spain of the indepen- 
dence of Mexico, the latter power gained no right 
to Texas whatever; for Texas had declared her 
independence of Mexico in March, 1836, and Spain 
did not acknowledge the independence of Mexico 
until December of that year, and then only to the 


_ extent of country in her possession at that time. 


| the Rio Grande. 
| nised her by asolemn public act as an independent 


Texas was not then in her possession or power 
—it was then independent of Mexico; and in the 
same month she declared her boundary west to be 
In the following year we recog- 


State, with that boundary, and so did the other 
leading Powers of the world who make the law of 
the world, and so we are bound to consider it. 

Do not understand me, Mr. President, as saying 
that the Spanish province of Texas claimed the Rio 
Grande as its western boundary, to the extent as- 
serted by the republic of Texas. 1 know better: 
it was the lower Del Norte, up as high perhaps as 
the 30th parallel of latitude; thence by the San 


| Saba Mountains to Red River, and down it to that 


undefined line which Mr. Jefferson said, in his 
confidential message to the Senate of the 9th De- 
cember, 1805, from which the Senator of North 
Carolina [Mr. Bapcer] read, ‘was one which 
would have left us but a string of land on that (the 
west) bank of the river Mississippi.’? The same 
honorable Senator also invoked the authority of 
the distinguished Senator of Missouri, |Mr. Ben- 
ng the point that Texas did not extend to the 
Rio Grande; but, sir, that invocation was vain, for, 
if I have read that Senator correctly, he said, in his 
speech on the Texas treaty, that he drew “ a broad 
‘ line of distinction between the province of Texas 
* and the republic of Texas. The province laid be- 
‘ tween the Sabine and the lower Rio del Norte, 
‘and between the Gulf of Mexico and the Red 
‘ river: It was wholly a southern province.” He, 
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sir, only disclaimed the title of Texas to the north- 
ern part, including Taos, Santa Fé, Albuquerque, 
and other Mexican villages. 

In 1519, sir, when that Senator published those 
able essays, over the signature of **Americanus,”’ 
against the ceasion of ‘Texas by the Florida weaty 
of that year, he used this language: “ Before the 
‘establishment of this boundary, (that is, the Sa- 
‘bine,) all the country to the west of the lowe? 
* Mississippi, quite to the Rio del Norte, was ours;”’ 
and these opinions accord fully With that of Mr. 
Cevallos, that the Rio Grande was to some extent 
the western boundary of the old Spanish province 
of ‘Texas, or if not, certainly with the opinion of 


Mr. Jefferson, that it was the western boundary of | 


Louisiana, and with that of all our distunguished 
funcuonaries who have written upon the subject. 


lie said, in his letter to Mr. Burwell, of Septem- | 
ber, 1806, in commenting upon the strictures of | 


Decius, who had arraigned his Administration for 
the conduct of its minister in Spam, whilst nego- 
tiating for the western boundary of Louisiana: 


“It ia not trae thatour ministers, in agreeing to establish 
the Colorado as Our Western boundary, had been obliged to 
éxceed the authority of their instructions. Although we 
considered our tite good as far as the Rio Bravo, yet, in 
proportion to what they couid obtain east of the Mississippi, 
Liey Were to relinquish to tie westward, and succes:ive 
sacrifices were marked out, of which even the Colorado 
Was not the jast.”’ 


Mr. Laussat, the commissioner of France, who ! 


delivered Louisiana to us, admitted that it extend- 
ed to the Rio Grande, and as far up as 30° north 
latitude, giving us about four degrees upon that 
river, 


‘Texas, or of Louisiana, and the republic of Texas 
had a right so to declare it; and if she could main- 
tain it, as she did against all challengers, at least 
as high ap as Loredo, in 274 degrees north, and 
far avove the point of invasion by Mexico, it is 
rightfully to be considered her boundary, to that 
extent certainly. 

But the Senator of South Carolina [Mr. Car- 
HovuN] says it was disputed by Mexico, and there- 
fore our troops should not have been ordered to it; 
that Congress alone had the right to determine 
where our boundaries are. I[t is true, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mexico did, and does now, dispute it, and 
disputes also our right to any portion of Texas. 
She considers it yet a rebellious province, which 
she is determined to recover by all the means in her 
power; so that, if we have to regard Mexico in the 
matter, we could not enter Texas at all with our 
troops, the right to do which the Senator has never 
controyerted, and does not now. 


But the Senator of North Carolina, [Mr. Bap- | 


GER,]| says, that, admitting the title to be in us, it 
was still in the possession of Mexico, and the 
movement of our troops to it was an act of war; 
and as it was done by the Executive, without the 
consent of Congress, and war has ensued, the war 
is chargeable to the Executive, and it is therefore 
an Executive war: and he contrasts this conduct 
with that of Mr. Jetferson, ona similar occasion, 
and made known to the country, in the message 
to which I have before referred. Now, Mr. Pres- 
ident, it seems to me the Senator is mistaken about 
the facts. Mexico was not in possession of the 
country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, 
and never had been. ‘There was a warehouse at 
Brazos Santiago, used by the Mexicans, but no 
permanent setuements had been made in that part 
of ‘Texas by her. 
actual national possession, is to be found in the 
conjomt facts of settlement by the people of the 
nauon claiming, and the extension of her laws 
and jurisdiction over it, neither of which existed 
in favor of Mexico. In favor of Texas, we have 
the fuct, that she had a settlement at Corpus Christi, 
erected the district of country adjacent to it into a 
county called San Patricia, which sent a member 
to its Congress, and covered the whole country up 
to the Rio Grande, with her jurisdiction, main- 
tained it successfully, and extended her laws over 
it, which were obeyed. Here, then, is actual pos- 
session, coupled with the ttle, to all the advan- 
tages of which we succeeded by the annexation. 

But, what was Mr. Jefferson's course on the occa- 
sion to which the Senator alludes? A reference to 
the documents will show. 


The acquisition of Louisiana, Mr. President, | 


was a masterly stroke of policy, and gonsumma.- 


But the true test of what isan | 


lt is then clear, Mr. President, that the | 
Rio Grande was either the boundary of Spanish | 


'through that river to heavy exactions, and he | 


| turther delay.”’ 
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ted the high renown of its distinguished author. | 
lt was done under a protest from Spain, she con- | 
tending that France had no right to cede it to us, | 
and was the cause of much irritation. A dispute 
as to the boundary of Louisiana, both east and | 
west of the Mississippi, arose; Spain claiming |) 
Florida on the east, which, she contended, extend- | 
ed west to the Iberville, and Texas on the west 

extending to the Rio Grande, whilst we contended | 
that the eastern boundary of Louisiana, being the 
western of Florida, was the Perdido river, and 
the western the Rio Grande. This was the state 
of things up to 1805. On the 4th of November, 
1803, Mr. tates in a letter of that date to Mr. 
Livingston, then in Paris, who had negotiated the | 
treaty of the 30th April preceding, speaks of the 
conduct of Spain in protesting against the transfer, 
and proceeds to say: ‘* And we, four days ago, 
‘sent off orders to the Governor of Mississippi 
‘ Territory, and General Wilkinson, to move down 
‘with the troops at hand to New Orleans, to receive 
* the possession from Mr. Laussat. If he is heart- | 
‘ily disposed to carry the order of the Consul into | 
‘execution, he can probably command a volunteer || 
‘force at New Orleans, and will have the aid of 
‘ours also, if he desires it, to take the possession | 
‘and deliver it to us. If he is not so disposed, we | 
‘shall take the possession,’? &c.—(Vol. 4, Me- 
moirs, page 8.) Here, sir, we see, in the face of the 
claim of Spain, the action of Mr. Jefferson—send- | 
ing a military force to take possession of disputed | 
territory, and that, too, without any reference to | 
Congress! So, in 1805, six days before this con- | 
fidential message, in his annual message to Con- | 
gress, Mr. Jefferson refers to the unadjusted bound- 

aries between us and Spain—she being in posses- 
sion of the Mobile, and subjecting our commerce 


says: 


“Tnroads have recently been made into the territories of || 
Orleans and Mississippi, our citizens have been seized, and | 
their property plundered in the very ports of the former, 
which had been actually delivered up by Spain, and this by | 
the regular oflicers and soldiers of that Government. I have | 
therefore found it necessary at length to give orders to our | 
oops on that froutier to be in readiness to protect our citi- 
zens, and to repel by arms any similar aggressions in fu- 
ture.”’ 


In the confidential message of the 9th, he gives 
it as his opinion, that it is the intention of the | 
Spanish forces to advance on our possessions until | 


they shall be repressed by an opposing force, and 
proceeds to say: fe 
“ Considering that Congress alone is constitutionally in- 
vested with the power of changing our condition from peace 
to war, I have thought it my duty to await their authority 
for using force in any degree which could be avoided. I 
have barely instructed the officers stationed in the neighbor- 
hood of the aggressions to protect our citizens from violence, | 
to patrol within the borders actually delivered to us,and not | 
to go out of them, but when necessary to repel an inroad, or | 
to rescue a@ citizen or his property; and the Spanish officers 
| 

' 

i 


4 


remaining at New Orleans are required to depart without | 


Now, sir, it does appear to me that there is but | 
a very slight difference between the course pur- | 
sued by the present Executive towards Mexico, | 
and that of Mr. Jefferson towards Spain. Neither | 
made any attempt to change our condition from | 
peace to war. Mr. Polk communicated the fact to | 
Congress, that he had ordered our troops to occu- | 
py the country intermediate the Nueces and the | 
Rio Grande; and in all his orders to our afficers in | 
command, the strictest injunctions are found against | 
the commission of any act of aggression. He has | 
gone no further than Mr. Jefferson did, and no | 
further than the Constitution fully authorized him 
to go. A case almost precisely similar to the 
present occurred during Mr. Jefferson's Adminis- 
tration in 180]. In his message of that year, he 
says: 

* To this state of general peace with which we have been 
blessed, only one exception exists. Tripoli, the least con- 
siderable of the Burbary States, had come forward with de- 
mands, unfounded either in right or in compact, and had 
vermitted itself to denounce war on our failure to comply 

tore a given day. The style of the demand admitted but 
one answer. I ordered a small squadron of frigates into the 
Mediterranean, With assurances tu that Power of our sincere 
desire to remain in peace, but with orders to protect our 
commerce against the threatened attack. The measure was || 
reasonable and salutary. The Bey bad already declared | 
war. His cruisers were out. Two had arrived at Gibraltar. | 
Our commerce in the Mediterranean was blockaded, and || 
that of the Atlantic in peril. The arrival of our squadron || 


} 


dispelled the danger. One of the Tripolitan cruisers having | 
fallen in with and engaged the small schooner Enterprise, {| 





|, Commanded by Lieuwnant Sterret, which had gone as a || 


_ both Houses nearly—onl 
_ Voting against it, and but fourteen in the House, 







[Feb. 23, 
Senate, 


tender to our Jarger vessels, was captured, after a hea 
slaughter of her men, without the loss of a single one on oy 
rt 


« Unauthorized by the Constitution, without the sanction of 
Congress, to go beyond the line of defence, the vessel, being dis. 
abled from committing further hostitities, was liheruted, with it, 
crew. The Legislature will doubtless consider whether, } 
authorizing measures of offence also, they will place ourforee 
on an equal footing with that of its adversaries.” 

A change of names, Mr. President, would make 
this case precisely like that of the present. The 
Executive has taken only the same precautionar 
measures, under the threat of Mexico to declare 
war, and which she did declare, by sending our 
troops near the scene of the expected invasion, 
that Mr. Jefferson did in sending the squadron to 
the Mediterranean under the threat of the Bey of 
Tripoli. Neither of them directed an attack to be 
made; each awaited an attack, which was success. 


fully repulsed; and neither went beyond the line 


of defence without the authority of Congress; for, 
so soon as the attack on Thornton’s command wag 
known here, which happened on the 24th of April, 
the President informed us of it by special message, 
and asked us to recognise the existence of the war, 


_and by the act of Mexico, which we did do on the 


13th of May following, by the unanimous vote of 
two in this Chamber 


In Mr. Jefferson’s message of December, 1806, 
he informs Congress that the Spaniards had ad- 
vanced in considerable force and taken possession 
of Bayou Pierre, on the Red river, east of the Sa- 
bine, then the line temporarily agreed upon be- 
tween our officers and those of Spain. He then 
proceeds to say: 

“The nature of that country requires ihdispensably that 


an unusual proportion of the force employed there should 
be cavalry or mounted infantry. In order, therefore, that 


| the commanding officer might be enabled to act with effect, 
|| Thad authorized him to call on the governors of Orleans 


oe Mississippi for a corps of five hundred volunteer cay- 
alry. 

How nearly like this is the direction given by 
the Executive to General Taylor, if he should ap- 
prehend an attack, or an invasion by Mexico! 
Comparing the conduct of Mr. Jefferson, in simi- 
lar cases, to that of the Executive, one is led to 
the conclusion, that the latter had endeavored to 
imitate that great man in all he has done or intend- 


_ ed; and as the one has never been censured for his 
| course, so should not the other be: both are enti- 


tled to the gratitude of their country for their acts, 
and both would have been highly censurable, if 
they had omitted to do as they did, in the several 
exigencies in which they were called to act. Had 
the President failed to defend Texas, afier she had 
agreed to our terms of annexation, and Mexico had 
invaded her, he would have been—as he ought to 
have been—denounced by the world. 

In addition, Mr. President, to what I have ad- 


| vanced as to the threat of Mexico to declare war, 


and to consider annexation as a casus belli, and the 


| reasons whichagoverned the Executive to send our 
_ troops there, I will call the attention of the Senate to 


the correspondence of our chargé to Texas during 
the pendency of the question before the Congress 
of that republic, in the summer of 1845. _ It will 
be recollected, sir, that proposals had been sub- 
mitted to the Texan Congress from Mexico, through 
Captain Elliott, of the British legation in Texas, 
to acknowledge the independence of Texas, with 
the condition that she should not unite herself to 
any other Power. This official had the most ample 
opportunities of knowing the designs of Mexico 
fully, as he enjoyed the confidence of her rulers. 
Our chargé, M. . Donelson, writes, under date of 
the 4th June, 1845, to our Secretary of State, after 
speaking of an advance of Mexican troops to the 
Rio Grande, as follows: 

“ This exhibition of foree for the purpose of driving the 
Texans from the Rio Grande, shows that Captain Elliott is 
not speaking at random when he declares {as he has done 
to many of the citizens of this country) that a rejection of 
the proposals now offered by him for the independence of 
Texas, will be followed immediately by an invasion from 
Mexico. 

« Captain Elliott, as soon as he is informed that he cannot 
defeat anriexation, will be apt to find means of conveying 
secret intelligence to the commander of the Mexican troops 
on the Rio Grande, who, it is reasonable to conclude, will 
be prepured at once to resume the war upon Texas.” 

He then advises our Government to select the 
officer to command our troops, and to be placed in 
communication with him, and then says, in the 
event of Texas agreeing to the terms of union: 
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«[ look upon war with Mexico as inevitable—a war dic- | 


tated by the British minister here for the purpose of defeating 


annexation, and intended at all events to deprive both Texas | 


and the United States of all claim to the country between 
the ; . 7 s : 
Texas to the protection of the United States arises under 
the contingency anticipated by you at the date of your last 
despatch to me. ; 

«| will send an express to you as soon as [ see President 
Jones; but in the meantime, I trust, under a full view of 
the dangers which threaten Texas, it may be found not in- 


Nueces and the Rio Grande, at the time the right of 


consistent with the opinion entertained by the President of | 


the United States of his power and duty to consider the pro- 
tection of the United States as due to Texas, whenever the 
consent of the existing Government, through Congress, is 
given to the terms of our joint resolution.” 


Again, in his despatch to our Secretary of State | 


of the 11th of June, he says: 

«The British Minister, Captain Elliott, who has been 
recently to Mexico, and left this place a few days ago, in- 
formed President Jones that he thought war woutd be the 
consequence Of the determination of Texas to accept the 
wrms of annexation proposed by the United States, and he 
has expressed the saine Opinion to many of the citizens of 
this country.” 

To the Texan Secretary of State he writes un- 
der the same date, in answer to his inquiry, if pro- 
tection will be afforded ‘Texas whilst she is delib- 
erating on the terms of annexation, that 

«The President of the United States feels, in all their 


foree, the obligations which enjoin upon him as a sacred | 
duty the defence of Texas, after she shall have accepted the | 


conditions Which have been submitted for her admission 
into the Union, in accordance with a solemn resolution of 
Congress. An assault upon her just rights, for this cause, 
and nader such circumstances, will be an assault upon the 
United States; and it will be felt the more keenly, because 
ji will involve the idea that the United States can be made 


| The Three Million Bill—Mr. Breese. 


“ Most excellent Sejior, Minister of Foreign Re’ations and of 
Police. Transmit to the authorities depending upon your 
department, 

“Most EXCELLENT Senor: [t heing necessary that the 
troops of the line should cover the frontiers of the republic, 
and march towards Texas to conquer that department, now 
usurped by the United States, his excellency, the President 
ad interim, has commanded ine to transmit you this note to 
excite the zeal and patriotism of the Governors, that they 
place under arms in their respective districts all the force 
which cun be collected in defence of the law, to be ready to 
serve as a safeguard of the respective departments according 
to the precee of the 4th of June of this yéar, and the regula- 
tion of the 7th instant. 

© Your excellency will communicate to the Governors this 
supreme-resolution, and will inform them of the obligations 
under which the citizens are to contribute to the defence of 
their country, and to sustain rights violated by a nation 
which refuses to acknowledge them, and obliges Mexico to 


| maintain them by force, which it most undoubtedly will, or 


| fall in the struggle. 


She will not consent to give up one- 


| half of her territory, from the base fear of losing the other. 


| ready to meet any emergency. 


toabandon the injunctions of good faith, froin the fear of | 


” 


the arms of a foreign Power. 

In addition to all this, Mr. President, of the 
avowed and well-known intention of Mexico to 
make war and invade Texas, I refer to three cir- 
culars of Garcia Conde, Minister of War and Ma- 
rine of Mexico, the first bearing date July 12, and 
the others July 16, 1845: 


{Cireular.] “‘Orrice or War AND Marine, 
‘* Section of Operations. 
“The United States have consummated the perfidy against 
Mexico by sanctioning the decree wiich declares the an- 
nexation of the departnent of ‘Texas to that republic. The 
injustice of that usurpation is apparent, and Mexico cannot 
tolerate such a grave injury without making an effort to 


prove to the United States the possibility of her ability to | 


cause her rights to be respected. With this object, the Su- 
preme Government has resolved upon a declaration of war 
against that Power, seeing that our forbearance, instead of 
being received as a proof of our friendly disposition, has been 
interpreted into an acknowledged impossibility on our part 
to carry On a successful war. 

“Such an error, on the part of the United Statés, will be 
alvantageous to Mexico, beeause, suddenly abandoning its 
pacific attitude, it will to-morrow communicate to Congress 
the declaration of war, and excite the patriotism of its citi- 
zens to sustain the dignity of the nation and the integrity of 
ils territory, now treacherously attacked, in utter disregard 
of all guarantees recognised in this enlightened age. 

“You will readily appreciate the importance of this sub- 
jeet, and the necessity of preparing the troops under your 
command to march towards any point which may require 
protection against these most unjust aggressions. I am di- 
rected by the provisional President to enjoin you, as general- 
in-chief of your division, and as a citizen of this republic, 
to hold yourself in readiness to repel those who seek the 
ruin of Mexico. The Government is occupied in covering 
the deficient points on the frontiers, and in cellecting the 
necessary means, so that nothing may be wanting to those 
whose glory it will be to defend the saered rights of their 
country. 

*f have the honor to communicate for your intelligence, 
and \ direct your conduct. GARCIA CONDE. 

“God and liberty! Mextco, July 12, 1845.” 

“This circular to the authorities subordinate to this office. 

“Most EXCELLENT Senor: As my notes of the 30th of 
March and 7th of April of this year, concerning the desert- 
ers and recruits for the army, have not produced the effects 
Which his excellency, the President ad interim, desired, as 
the governors have vot been able te gather a number of men 
by any means adequate to the wants of the army, his excel- 
lency has ordered your excellency to provide the material 
t enable the different departments to furnish their quota, 
and complete the contingent of troops required by the de- 
crees of the 29th of December, 1843, and 2d July, 1844; for 
although the Supreme Government has not exacted, with 
punctuality, the complementfrom the departments, she now 
sees herself under the necessity of doing so, for the war 
which she wages against the United States, the perfidy and 
treachery of which Power put her in possession of a part of 
this republie, 

“His excellency, the President ad interim, requires that 
your excellency inform the Governors of the necessity which 
exists of detailing the number of men, so highiy necessary 
to fill the ranks of the army, and to excite the zeal and 
triotism of the authorities, that their preparations shall be 
So effectual as to fulfil the desires of the Government, and 
prevent the dignity of the nation from being in any measure 
compromised. 

‘IT have the honor to communicate to your excellency the 
following, to be used as occasion may require. 

m. “GARCIA CONDE. 

God and Liberty! July 16, 1845.” 





Hoping that your excelleney will furnish me with informa- 
tion as to the number of men which can be devoted to this 
important object, your excellency will please to accept my 
most high consideration. 

“God and Liberty! Mexico, Ju/y 16, 1845. 

“ GARCIA CONDE. 
“To the most excellent Senor, Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions and Police.” 

In view of all these things, sir, it does seem to 
me that the President exhibited, in the order to the 
troops to occupy Texas, a wise and prudent fore- 
cast; being forewarned, he was forearmed, and 
1 j j The Executive 
could not shut his eyes to the conduct of Mexico 
if he would; and who would have been so ready 
to condemn him if he had, as some who have spo- 
ken against his conduct? It was not, sir, until af. 
ter the decision of the convention of Texas, on the 
4th of July, 1845, that the order was given to the 


| troops to take a position in Texas, when she had 


acquired a perfect right to our protection; for she 


| was, virtually, an integrant part of the Union, and 


| teen States, and Mexico never complained of it; 





| 


| 


for when we attempted to open negotiations with 
her in October of that year, she only requested that 
our naval force might be withdrawn from Vera 
Cruz, but not the army from Texas. Why, sir, 
the previous Administration, at the head of which 
was the Senator of South Carolina, [Mr. Cat- 
HOUN,] before we had-acquired any rights what- 


| ever in Texas, promised to aid her with our fleet 
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/as much entitled to it as any one of the old thir- + 


and our own troops, and actually ordered the for- | 


mer to take position in the Gulf, and the latter as 
near Texas as our limits extended, and the officer 


in command ‘directed to communicate directly | 


with the President of Texas;”’ and that gentleman, 


as ‘Secretary of State, on the 11th of April, 1844, | 


in answer to this query of the Texan chargé here, 
of the 17th January preceding: ‘‘ Should the Pres- 


‘ ident of Texas accede to the proposition of annex- | 


‘ation, would the President of the United States, 
‘ after the signing of the treaty, and before it shall 
‘ be ratified and receive the final action of the other 
‘branches of both Governments, in case Texas 


|* should desire it, or with her consent, order such 
‘number of the military and naval forces of the | 


‘United States to keep necessary points or places 
* upon the territory or borders of Texas, or the Gulf 


‘of Mexico, as shall be sufficient to protect her | 


‘ against foreign aggression ?’’ replied as follows to 
the ministers of that republic: 


‘ WasHINGTON, April 11, 1844. 

“ GentTiemgN: The Ictter addressed by Mr. Van Zandt to 
the late Secretary of State, Mr. Upshur, to which you have 
called my attention, dated Washington, 17th of January, 1844, 
has been laid before the President of the United States. 


“In reply to it, I am directed by the President to say, that | 


the Secretary of the Navy bas been instructed to order a 
strong naval force to concentrate in the Gulf of Mexico, to 
meet any emergency; and that similar orders have been 
issued by the Secretary of War, to move the disposable mil- 


itary forces on our southwestern frontier for the same pur- || 


pose. Should the exigency arise to which you refer in your 
note to Mr. Upshur, I am further directed by the President 
to sa}, that during the pendency of the treaty of annexation, 
he would deem it his duty to use all the means placed with- 
in his power by the Constitution to protect Texas from all 
foreign invasion.’? ‘ 
Now, sir, if this could be done “ in the green 
tree, what might not be done in the dry?’’ for then 
we had no right whatever to Texas, whilst in 1845, 
when our troops took their position at Corpus 
Christi, we had, I did not censure the Adminis- 
tration of 1844, for that promise to Texas. I 
thought, so long as we did not enter the territory 
of Texas, and, as a great national object was 
sought to be attained, that it was good policy to 
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that a portion of the army and navy, not having 
much to do, might well be employed there. But 
the wonder is, sir, how the Secretary who advised 
this promise, and gave this pledge, when we had 
no right to ‘Texas, can now, as Senator, fail to 
justify the President for performing the high obli- 
gation resting upon him, Texas being in fact an- 
ifexed, to defend her. 

I will not trespass upon the attention of the Sen- 
ate by following up in detail the chain of events 
that ensued; or make any remarks upon the orders 
issued by the Gove rnmenton the 13th of January, 
1846, as the :eason for them is so fully explained 
in the messages of the President-of the 11th of 
May and &th of December last. I shall make no 
comments, sir, upon the plain, unvarpished ac- 
count which they contain of this most justifiable 
order of the President, so unserupulously de- 
nounced. What followed is certain evidence that 
his conduct received the approbation of the Ameri- 
can people; for, with great unanimity, Congress 
recognised war to exist by the act of Mexico, and 
proceeded to raise men and money to be placed at 
the disposal of the President, to carry it on vigor- 
ously. E 

I leave out of view entirely the other wrongs 
we had received from Mexico, merely remarking 
that the President, in his message, nowhere avers 
that they were the cause of the war, but were a 
cause, and had been long so regarded. He insists, 
as I do, that annexation was the cause; and I sub- 
mit, sir, that it has been fully made out by the 
well-attested facts of the cnse. 

A weighty obligation rested upon the President 
to exercise all his constitutional powers to protect 
Texas, and without exceeding them he has faith- 
fully acquitted himself of it; and as to the fact that 
Congress alone can determine the boundary of a 
State, as asserted by the Senator of South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Catnoun,] when that boundary is also 
claimed as that of the United States, | would refer 
to the case of Maine, whilst that exciting contro- 
versy was going on with Great Britain, in 1839, 
in relation to her boundary. 

‘l’hen, sir, the Governor of the State, my honored 
friend now a Senator here, [Mr. Farrrie.p,} took 
possession of the country he claimed as within the 
boundary of Maine, and it was resisted by the au- 
thorities of New Brunswick. I will not go into a 
history of that matter; it is sufficient to state, sir, 
that the Committee on Military Affairs of the Sen- 
ate, through their chairman, [Mr. Benton,] made, 
in 1840, an elaborate report upon the subject, con- 
cluding thus: 


“Tt has not been thoneht necessary to go into a consider- 


| ation of the territorial limits of Maine, as defined and estab- 


lished by the treaty of 1783, or the justice @f her claim to 


| exercise acts of jurisdiction, and execute her laws to the 


extent of those limits These questions have repeatedly 
received the attention of Congress and the qpuntry, and aa 
often been decided favorably to the claims of Maine; and 
the committee are not now disposed io cast 4 doubt upon 
the correctness of these repeated recognitions of her rights, 
which even a renewed discussion of the subject might seem 
toimply. She now claims from the United States, under 
the provisions of the Constitution, remuneration for services 
rendered in maintaining her jurisdiction and severcignty, 
within her rightful territorial limits, against foreign en- 
croachment, and protecting the iategrity of her soil against 
threatened invasion. 

“The committee, upon a review of the whole facts, are 


| satisfied that the exigency contemplated by the Constitution 


| bad arisen which authorized a call upon the President for 
} aid and protection against anticipated invasion; that, under 


the urgent cireumstances of this case, the Executive of 
Maine was justified in ordering a portion of the military force 


| of the State to the northeastern frontier, exposed as it was 


i} 


{| 
i| 


to an immediate attack,”? &e. 


They therefore report a bill to reimburse Maine 
for the expenses incurred. 

The principle of this case seems to me, sir, to be 
the same as that involved in the defence of Texas, 
there being a disputed boundary in both, and the 


| Executive of each deciding for itself where the true 


line was. E Se 
Previous to this report, sir, in 1839, the Com- 


| mittee 6n Foreign Relations of the Senate, by 


their chairman, [Mr. Bucuanasy,] reported a series 
of resolutions on this same subject, the third of 
which I will read: 


“Resolved, That should her Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in violation of the clear understanding between the 
parties, persist in carrying its avowed determination into 
execution, and attempt, by military force, to assume exelu- 
sive jurisdiction over the disputed territory, all of which 
they firmly believe rightfully belongs to the State of Maine, 
the exigency, in the opinion of the Senate, will then have 


make a demonstration of force in that quarter; and ' oceurred, rendering it the imperative duty of the President, 
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noder the Constitution and the laws, to callthe militia forth 
and employ the military foree of the United States, for the 
purpose of repelling such an invasion. And in this, the 
Senate will cordially coSperate with and sustain the Presi- 
dent in defending the rights of the country.” 

Here the point is conceded, which no one could 
doubt, that in case of a threatened invasion of our 
territory, it is the duty of the President, without 
the action of Congress, to call upon the military 
power of the country to repel it. ‘This is all Mr. 
Polk did, in the case of Texas, until after we had 
recognised the war to exist, and we became, in its 
necessary prosecution, in turn, the invaders; and 


that is Gur position now; and the question is, Shall 


we continue in this position ? 

Shall the war be further prosecuted, and in what 
manners 

On this question the views of Senators differ. 
One, [Mr. Citcey,] has proposed to withdraw our 
forces Into our own territory; but he did not vote 
for his own revolution. It was condemned by the 
unanimous judementof the Senate. Noother Sen- 
ator bas made any distinct proposition as to the 
manner of prosecuting the war, whilst, from the 
remarks of several, the inference may be fairly 
drawn that, as a further prosecution of it may lead 
to further conquests of territory, and as such con- 
quests are, in their opinion, far from desirable, it 
would be best, perhaps, to assume a defensive po- 
sition altogether; whilst at the same. time they 
express no partiality for the bill we are consider- 
ing, thourh peace is ils obje oo 

| have thought, Mr. President, that by a vigor- 
ous conduct of the war, attacking Mexico at all as- 
sailable points—conquering her provinces—taking 
possession of her ports, and opening them to com- 
meree—levying contributions upon the people— 
annihilating her army by a bold and determined 
movement, united with the influence which this 
appropriation will exert, an honorable peace can 
be more speedily obtained, as well as indemnity for 
the past and security for the future, than by any 
other mode. We must make that nation feel our 
power. She has not yet felt it. Our army within 
it, has been rather a benefactor than a scourge, and 
its coming has been hailed by the people with joy; 
for it has taken money with it, with which it has 
paid liberally for all the supplies furnished by that 
people. They would not care if the war continued 
until doomsday, so long as they make a profit by 
it. Let the other course be pursued—visit them 
with some of the distresses of war—force such ex- 
actions from them as the established rules of war- 
fare jusufy, and soon will the public sentiment turn 
to peace. . 

But Senators object to conquering her provinces 
for fear of consequences which they suppose may 
ailect injuriously the interests of these States. In- 
deed, so great was the apprehension of the Senator 
of North Carolina [Mr. Banger] on this head, 
that he declared he would prefer to see the whole 
country swallowed up by an earthquake than be a 
cause of such irritation as its future union with the 
States would occasion, leading, perhaps, to their 
final ruint Another Senator [Mr. Wessrer] has 
laid upon your table two resolutions, in one of 
which he expresses the opinion that no territory 
should be acquired by conquest ‘ for the purpose 
of creating new States to be admitted into the 
Union.”’ Whilst other Senators conceive it would 
be a disgrace to this country to obtain any Mexi- 
can territory in this mode, for any purpose—that 
we have now * room enough”’ and want no more— 
whilst another portion seem to be in favor of hold- 
ing those parts of it we have acquired, provided 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall be 
admitted within it. : 


Now, sir, | conceive that a conquest of territory 


by one belligerant from another, is a legitimate ob- | 


ject of war, and that we have a right thus to acquire 
it, by the power to make war. 
do our enemy the most injury we can, and that 
injury May consist, as with Mexico, in depriving 
her of portions of her territory. She may not be 
affected inany other mode—this may be her tender 
point—and she may not be made to feel, except by 
touching it. What is to be done with these con- 
quests, if we retain them after a peace is made, is 
another question; a treaty may secure them to us, 
and then it will be time, when such a proposition is 
before us, to decide upon the propriety of keeping 
them, and upon the policy to be pursued in regar 


It is legitimate to | 


The Three Million Bill—Mr. Breese. 


tions. Whenever they do properly arise, I shall 
be prepared to meet them and decide them. 
the present, sir, we cannot know that six months 
hence we shall he in possession of a foot of Mex- 
ican soil. What folly, then, it is, to be chasing 
phantoms, and running into excitement on a ques- 
tion which may never be before us. Let us first 
obtain the territory—let it be secured to us asa 
nart of our domain, then it will be time enough to 
a. about it—not now, sir. I, for one, sir, 
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For | 


will not make my State a party, at this time, to | 


any such questions; certainly not while engaged 


in a foreign war, demanding for its success union 


and energy. If will act on events as they arise, 
in such a mode as I believe wilk be acceptable to 
that State—now I will not consent that it shall be 
drawn into any controversy about it. As for con- 


quering Mexican provinces, I shall vote for all the | 


maens' necessary to do that. One great object of 
our arms, during the last war, after we had em- 


barked in it, was to conquer Canada, and our prin- | 


cipal efforts were directed to that end. And why? 


Because it was thought that, in that way, our ene- | 


my could be most seriously injured, and no ques- 
tion was made about our right to conquer it, nor 
what we should do with it in the event of success, 
Southern statesmen then made no objection to its 


acquisition, although it weuld increase the power || 


of the free States vastly, and to the prejudice, con- 
sidered with reference to political power, of the 


southern States. Why, then, sir, should the ques- | 


tion of what should be our policy in regard to parts 
of Mexico, if acquired, be brought into this discus- 
sion to distract our councils, and in the end, per- 


haps, defraternize us? Others, sir, object to any | 


further extension of our territory, under any cir- 
cumstances, professing to fear that thereby the 
Union will be in danger. 


Sir, | have no apprehensions of this kind. I || 


think our system is most admirably adapted to 
almost any degree of extension. 


three or more small confederacies. So when Loui- 


j This objection | 
was urged in 1787, and a preference manifested in: | 
some quarters for a division of the States into | 


siana was acquired, the same objections were | 


urged, but time has shown their groundlessness. 
Since the adoption of the Constitution, fifteen 
States have been added to the Confederacy, six of 
them out of foreign territory, and against the same 


objections now urged, and all of them contributing | 


new vigor to the system, and increased strength to 
the circle. No symptoms of disaffection to the 
Union have been observed in any of the new 
States—no spirit of insubordination or of restless- 
ness under the ties which bind them has ever been 


manifested: and if the action of Congress is con- | 


fined to its proper functions, and each State per- 


mitted to exercise its own undoubted powers with- | 


in its own limits, and manage its own legitimate 
concerns in its own way without the interference 
of Congress, no imaginable bounds can be assien- 
ed to the proper extension of this Confederacy : 
it is peculiarly adapted to great enlargement and 


extension. One common head, possessing clearand | 
well-defined powers, and these regarding chiefly | 


our external and foreign relations and interests, 
and each State managing its own domestic affairs 


according to its own views of policy, neither in- | 


terfering with the just rights and powers of the 
other, and with the seat of the common and gen- 
eral Government at some convenient and central 
point, the combination, no matter how extensive, 


would be endowed with an enduring strength, and | 


be invincible against the assaults of the world. I 
have no fears, sir, arising out of an extension of 
this Confederacy, if the principles of the Constitu- 
tion are observed in their true spirit—none what- 
ever, sir. 


But the Senator of South Carolina [Mr. Cat- | 
HowN] suggested, the other day, and, I think, ad- | 


vised, that we should no further prosecute a war 
of invasion—an offensive war—but should with- 
draw our forces to the line of the Del Norte, forti- 
fying it at certain points, as high up as the Paso, 
and thence west to the Gulf of California; and he 


| maintained, with his usual power, that such a line 


could be defended, and would tend to produce the 
result we all desired—peace—at a much less ex- 
pense of blood and treasure than the other mode; 


and in advocating this plan, I regretted to hear \ 


him speak doubtingly of our ability to carry on 


to them. Now is not the time to raise such ques- || the war in that other mode—by offensive opera- 
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Senate, 
tions. He spoke of an unwillingness that wou), 
be manifested on the part of our yeomanry to ej. 
bark in the war—that their ardor would cool, and 
that money could not be obtained on good terms 
to defray the expenses. I am sorry he said q\) 
this, sir; for very soon itewill be repeated in Mexj. 
co, and will have the certain effect to stimulate her 
to further and a more obstinate resistance. Ang 
besides, sir, such remarks reflect upon the pa- 
triotism of our people, which, I believe, is as ardey; 
now as it ever was in the palmiest days of the 
republic. And as to providing means, our re. 
sources are unlimited, and are growing in magpj- 
tude hourly. No nation on earth can command 
them more readily than we can, and no people wii! 
make greater sacrifices than ours for such a pur- 
pose. Sir, the people of Illinois are willing to be 
taxed upon all the necessaries of life to aid the 
Government in this struggle. Our women wij] 
give up their jewels and our children their play- 
things, rather than our troops shall safer priya- 
tions, and our country brought to dishonor by a 
retrograde movement. Ay, sir, the people of that 
State “would coin their hearts, and drop their 
blood for drachmas,”’ rather than this. No, sir, 
this will never do. The country can never be 
brought to this kind of masterly inactivity. But, 
Mr. President, the defensive line proposed by the 
Senator, a part of it at least—that formed by the 
Rio Grande—is wholly indefensible. History, sir, 
does not afford an instance, 1 believe, of a river 
ever having been successfully defended against an 
enemy determined to cross it; and in that particu- 
lar the position chosen by our commanding officer 
on the Rio Grande, was, in a military point of 
view, the worst that could be selected, as afier 
events proved; for the Mexieans did cross it, and 
place themselves between his fortification and his 
supplies. 


From the passage of the Granicus, by Alexan- 


der, against the Persian hosts, no instance can he 
found where a river has been defended. In that 
battle, sir, the Macedonian, with an inferior force, 
assed the river in open day—the whole force of 
Jarius, amounting to ten thousand horse and one 
| hundred thousand foot, drawn up in battle-array 
| against him. The passage was effected by a loss 
to the Persians of one-fifth of their whole force, 
| whilst Alexander lost but one hundred and twenty 
men. So, too, in his march to Scythia; his passage 
of the Jaxartes was opposed, but effected in spite 
of the most formidable opposition. So, sir, where 
‘‘the famed Hydaspes glides,” he crossed that 
river, though met and opposed by Porus and his 
elephants, about which the Senator of Ohio {Mr. 
Corwin] talked the other day. The Romans ai- 
tempted to defend the Danube against the incu:- 
sions of the northern barbarians, but they had to 
retreat to their proper line of defence, the Pan- 
nonian Alps, leaving the country between them a 
desert. Julius Cesar, in his invasion of Britain, 
passed the Thames, his troops wading up to their 
necks in water, against the whole power of the 
sritons. Look at the successes of Napoleon in 
Italy in such attempts—at the Po, the Adige, the 
| Mincio, the Tagliamenta, and other streams, the 
passage of which the Austrians defended; and look 
at the passage of the Beresina, on his retreat from 
Russia, with the remnant of the grand army, with 
forty thousand Russians pressing on his rear, and 
thirty-seven thousand on this bank to oppose him. 
Massena, in Switzerland, did not attempt to de- 
fend the line of the Rhine, or any of its waters, 
| but took his position on the mountain heights, 
where he was impregnable. So with Wellington, 
in Portugal; he did not try to defend the rivers, 
but retreated to the mountains—to the Torres 
Vedras, from which Massena endeavored in vain 
to dislodge him. Our own Washington, too, sir, 
could not defend the passage of the Brandywine; 
though he did pass the Delaware at night, against 
| the force stationed at Trenton to prevent him, and 
achieved thereby a brilliant victory at Princeton. 
Numerous other instances might be mentioned, si”, 
of the passage of rivers, no matter by what de- 
scription of force they are guarded; so that it may 
| be safely asserted that they are indefensible, even 
by a superior force; and the reason is, I suppose, 
that they create a false security, and expose the 
defenders to a surprise; it is supposed they cannot 
_ be crossed, and will not be attempted, and there- 
fore the same precautions are not used as in the 
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open field. Besides, they can‘be crossed at points 
distant from the opposing force, and distant from 
fortifications, by which the defences are rendered 
useless; or they may be crossed in the night, and 
py stratagem, as Napoleon did the Tagliamento 
and Beresina. : 

But, sir, if am mistaken in all this, would it be 
good policy to pursue such a system? Would it ter- 
minate the war? No, sir, no. it would render itend- 
jess; and no plan could be devised more acceptable 
to the military leaders of Mexico than it would be, | 
for it would afford an excuse for keeping up the 
army, and enable them, for an indefinite period, to 
maintain undisputed control over the Government | 
and people of Mexico, and thus save them from the 
doom which awaits them on the return of peace, 
and reéstablishment of the Constitution of 1824. 
Their hearts would leap with joy, sir, if we should 
adopt this plan, and peace be farther from us than | 
ever. Mr. President, we cannot retrograde—our 
honor forbids it—the spirit of the people forbids 
jt—the common glory of our common country 
would be sullied by it, and, with my consent, the | 
deed shall not be done. Nothing can save us from || 
national degradation, nothing can secure us from 
the contempt of the world, but a bold and energetic 

rosecution of the war to an honorable peace. | 

Senators need not suppose the war is unpopular. 
Look at the indications around us of the contrary ! 
See the uncommon spectacle of 300,000 men vol- 

untarily offering themselves to the Government to 
carry iton. See the facility with which loans are | 
obtained. See the unexampled prosperity of our || 
people in all their business relations. See the gold 
of other countries coming to us in millions to in- 
crease the general wealth, and add to our revenues; 
and see the vast and unbounded resources of the 
country, as they are daily developed; and, in view 
of all this, why should there be any fear—why 
any despondency? And, above all, sir, see the fires 
of patriotism, how ardently they glow, throughout 
the whole length and breadth of our land! No, 
sir; there is no occasion for desponding; for the 
ver is full of confidence, and the future full of 

ope and promise. We have but to do our duty, 
and all will be well. But, if Senators think it ‘is 
unpopular, and ought not to be further waged, let 
them introduce a resolution to that effect, and put 
ittoa vote. Will any Senator offer it ? 

The honorable Senator of North Carolina [Mr. 
Bancer] need not “lay the flattering unction to 
his soul,”’ that this Administration, and the party 
it represents, are to be put down by this war. Sir, 
that party was never more united, never stronger 
than it is at this moment; and, though he may join 
in the chase to run it down—which he said he 
should do—I can assure him he will not * be in at 
the death,” for (and he will pardon me for saying 
it) he is getting old, and that party is to live and 
flourish for very many years yet to come. 

Sir, it is true we, may expend much money in 
this war, but the loss will be soon supplied on the 
return of peace. No nation possesses such great 
recuperative energies as this; and with our grow- 
ing population, doubling itself in every twenty- 
two years, and our unlimited powers of produc- 
tion, with the markets of the world open to us, the 
exhausting drain can be sdon supplied. We will 
lose many gallant men, too, sir, in the conflict, 
and the bodies of many unburied soldiers ma 
cover the plateaus and gorges of Mexico; but their 
death will be a sweet and an honorable one: grat- 
itude will hereafter build their sepulchre, glory 
shall gild it, and affection forever defend the cy- 
press that shall weep around it. These calamities 
are the inevitable results of war; and no lecture 
against it, on account of them, great as they truly 
are, can have any more effect upon a people engaged 
in righteous combat, than the repetition of the silly 
dreams of a sick girl. We all dichotien them, sir; 
but they cannot be avoided, and will not be, until 
the coming of that millenial dawn, ‘ when the lion 
and the lamb shall lie down together—when our 
Swords shall be turned into ploughshares, and our 
Spears into pruning hooks, and nations shall learn 
war no more.” 

Mr. President, having shown, as we uniformly 
ave, inevery stage of our difficulty with Mexico, 

an earnest desire for peace, making overtures, 
which, under other circumstances, would have 
marked us as craven in spirit and fearful of the is- 
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| human affairs is to be expected. 





| from South Carolina, Mr. Catnoun, and the Sen- 


he Mexican War—Mr. Corwin. 
to fight it out—array our legions, attack the enemy 
at every vulnerable point, and, if need be, carry 
our victorious eagles to the capital, and there, on 
the Plaza of her famed city, dictate a peace. We 
cannot retreat without disgrace—we can advance 
with honor and success. Let there be no divisions 


in our councils; let us all unite in giving additional 
| potency to the arm of the Government; let us 
| throw distracting questions aside, and, with one 
| heart and one mind, come to our country’s aid in 


the hour of its need. When the war-drum has 


|| ceased to beat, when the excitement of the moment 


shall have passed away, and passion shall be 
stilled, and leisure afforded for reflection, how bit- 
ter will be the regrets of those who shall now de- 


| sert their country’s cause, and how terrible will be 


that doom an indignant people will pronounce upon 


| them! 





THE MEXICAN WAR. 





SPEECH OF MR. CORWIN, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE Senate, February 11, 1847. 


| 


|| The Bill making further appropriations to bring 


the existing war with Mexico to a speedy and 
honorable conclusion, being under considera- 
tion— 

Mr. CORWIN said: 


Mr. Presipent: I am not now about to perform 


the useless task of surveying the whole field of | 
It has been |! 
carefully reaped, and by vigilant and strong hands; | 
and yet, Mr. President, there is a part of that field | 


debate occupied in this discussion. 


which promises to reward a careful gleaner with a 
valuable sheaf or two, which deserve to be bound 
up before the whole harvest is gathered. And still 
this so tempting prospect could not have allured 
me into this debate, had that motive not been | 
strengthened by another, somewhat personal to 
myself, and still more interesting to those I repre- 
sent. Anxious as I know all are to act, rather 
than debate, I am compelled, for the reasons I 


have assigned, to solicit the attention of the Sen- || 
I do this chiefly that I may discharge the || 


humble duty of giving to the Senate, and through | 
this medium to my constituents, the motives and | 
reasons which have impelled me to occupy a posi- 
tion, always undesirable, but in times like the 
present, painfully embarrassing. 


I have been compelled, from convictions of duty | 
which L could not disregard, to differ, not merely | 


with those on the other side of the chamber, with 


| whom I seldom agree, but also to separate, on one 


or two important questions, from a majority of my 


| friends on this side—those who compose here that | 
| Whig party, of which I suppose I may yet call | 


myself a member. 
Diversity of opinion on most subjects affecting 


Unassisted mind, 
in its best estate, has not yet attained to uniformi- 


ty, much less to absolute certainty, in matters || 
| belonging to the dominion of speculative reason. | 


This is peculiarly and emphatically true, where 
we endeavor to deduce from the present, results, 
the accomplishment of which reach far into the 
future, and will only clearly develope themselves 
in the progress of time. From the present state 
of the human mind, this is a law of intellect quite 
as strong as necessity. And yet, after every rea- 
sonable allowance for the radical difference in 
intellectual structure, culture, habits of thought, and 
the application of thought to things, the singularly 
opposite avowals made by the two Senators on 
the other side of the chamber, (I mean the Senator 


ator from Michigan, Mr. Cass,) must have struck 
all who heard them, as a curious and mournful 
example of the truth of which I have spoken. 
The Senator from Michigan, [Mr. ee in con- 
templating the present aspects and probable future 
course of our public affairs, declared, that he saw 
nothing to alarm the fears or depress the hopes of 
the patriot. To his serene, and as I fear too apa- 
thetic mind, all is calm; the sentinel might sleep 
securely on his watchtower. The ship of State 
seems to him to expand her sails under a clear 
sky, and move on, with prosperous gales, upon a 
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smooth sea. He admonishes all not to anticipate 


sue, it seems to methat no way is now left for us but © evil to come, but to fold their hands and close their | 
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; an 
eyes in quietude, ever mindful of the consolatery 
text, ‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.”’ 
But the Senator trom South Carolina, [Mr, Cat- 
HoUN,] summoning from the depths of his thought- 
ful and powerful mind all its energies, and looking 
abroad on the present cordition of the Republic, 
is pained with fearful apprehension, doubt, dis- 
trust, and dismay. To his vision, made stvong 
by a long life of careful observation, made keen 
by a comprehensive view of past histery, the sky 
seems overcast with impending storms, and the 
dark future is shrouded in impenetrable gloom. 
When two such thinds thus differ, those less fa- 
miliar with great subjects affecting the happiness 
of nations, may well pause before they rush to a 
conclusion on this, a subject which, in all its bear- 
ings, immediate and remote, affects certainly the 

| present prosperity, and probably the liberty, of two 
republics, embracing together nearly thirty muil- 
lions of people. Mr. President, it is a fearful 
responsibility we have assumed; engaged in fla- 
grant, desolating war with a neighboring republic, 
to us thirty millions of God’s creatures look up 

| for that moderated wisdom which, if possible, may 
stay the march of misery, and restore to them, if 
it may be so, mutual feelings of good-will, with 
all the best blessings of peace. 

I sincerely wish it were in my power to cherish 
those placid convictions of security which have 
| settled upon the mind of the Senator from Michi- 
|gan. So far from this, I have been, in common 
with the Senator from South Carolina, oppressed 
with melancholy forebodings of evils to come, and 
not unfrequently by a conviction that each step we 
‘take in this unjust war, may be the last in our 
/eareer; that each chapter we write in Mexican 
| blood, may close the volume of our history as a 
|| free people. Sir, I am the less inclined to listen to 
|| the siren song the Senator from Michigan sings to 
, because [ have heard its notes before. 
I know the country is at this moment suffering 
from the fatal apathy into which it was lulled a 
few yearsago. Every one must recal to his mind, 
with pleasing regret, the happy condition of the 
| country in 1843, when the other question, the pre- 
lude to this, the annexation of Texas, was agitated 
here; we remember how it attracted the attention 
of the whole Union; we remember that the two 
great leaders of the two great parties, agreeing in 
scarcely any other opinion, were agreed in that. 
They both predicted that if Texas were annexed, 
war with Mexico would,be the probable result. 
We were told then by others, as now by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, that all was well, that all was 
calm, that Mexico would not fight, or, ifshe would, 
she was too weak to wage the struggle with any 
effect upon us. Thesentinel was then told to sleep 
upon his watchtower; “ Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof,’ was sung to us then in notes as 
soft and sweetas now. Mr. President, “ the day”’ 
has come, and with it has come war, the most dire- 
ful curse wherewith it has pleased God to afflict a 
sinful world. Such have been the fatal effects of 
lulling into apathy the public mind, on a subject 
which agitated it, as well it might, to its profound- 
est depths. 
| T repeat, sir, the day has come, as was then pre- 
‘dicted, and the evil predicted has come with it. 
| We are here, sir, now, not as then, at peace with 

all the world—not now, as then, with laws that 
| 

; 

| 


brought into your treasury everything adequate 
to its wants—not now, as then, free from debt, and 
the apprehension of debt and taxation, its neces- 
sary consequence. But we are here with a treas- 
ury that is beggared—that lifts up its imploring 
hands to the monopolists and capitalists of the 
country—that sends out its notes and “ promises 
to pay”’ into every mart and every market in the 
world—begging for a pittance from every hand to 
help, to swell the amount now necessary to extri- 
cate us from a war—inevitable, as it now seems it 
was, from that very act which was adopted under 
such flattering promises two years ago. Mr. 
President, it is no purpose of mine to arraign the 
conduct of the United States upon that occasion. 
It is no purpose of mine to treat this young and 
newly adopted sister—the State of Texas—as an 
alien or stranger in this family of republics. I al- 
lude to this only to show how little reliance is to 
be placed upon those favorable anticipations in 
which gentlemen indulge with regard to conse- 
quences, which may flow from measures to which 
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they are strongly wedded, either by feeling or || 


] 


party attachment. 

Is there nothing else in our history even of the | 

mat yearto justify the Senator from South Caro- | 
ina in the prernant declaration, that in the whole | 

period of his public life, comprehending the most | 
eventful in the history of the republic, there had 
never been a time when so much danger was 
threatened to the interests, happiness, and liber- 
ties of the people? Sir, if any one could sit down, 
frec from the excitements and biases which belong 
tu public affairs—-could such an one betake him- 
self to those sequestered solitudés, where thought- 
ful men extract the philosophy of history from its 
facts, | am quite sure no song of * All’s well’’ 
would be heard from his retired cell. No, sir; 
looking at the events of the last twelve months, 
and forming his judgment of these by the sugges- 
tions which history teaches, and which she alone 
can teach, he would record another of those sad 
lessons which, though often taught, are, I fear, 
forever to be disregarded. He would speak of a 
republic, boasting that its rights were secured, and 
the restricted powers of its functionaries bound up | 
in the chains of a written Constitution; he would 
record on his page, also, that such a people, in the 
wantonness of strength, or the fancied security of 
the moment, had torn that written Constitution to 
pieces, scattered its fragments to the winds, and 
surrendered themselves to the usurped authority 
of ONE MAN. 

tie would find written in that Constitution, Con- 
gress Shall have power to declare war; he would 
find everywhere in that old charter proofs clear 
and strong that they who framed it intended that 
Congress, composed of two Houses, the repre- 
sentatives of the States and the people, should (if 
any were preéminent) be the controlling power. 
Hie would find there a President designated, whose 
general and almost exclusive duty it is to execute, 
not to make the law. ‘l'urning from this to the his- 
tory of the last ten months, he would find that the 
President alone, without the advice or consent of 
Congress, had, by a bold usurpation, made war on 
a neighboring republic; and what 1s quite as much 
to be deplored, that Congress, whose high powers 
were thus set at naught and defied, had, with ready 
and tame submission, yielded to the usurper the 
wealth and power of the nation to execute his will, 
as if to swell his iniquitous triumph over the very 
Constitution which he and they had alike sworn to 
Support, ° 

Hany one should inquire for the cause of a war 
in this country, where should he resort for an an- 
swer? Surely to the journals of both Houses of 
Congress, since Congress alone has power to de- 
clare war; yet, although we have been engaged in 
war for the last ten months, a war which has tasked 
all the fiscal resources of the country to carry it 
forward, you shall search the records and the ar- 
chives of both Houses of Congress in vain for any | 
detail of its causes, any resolve of Congress that | 
war shall be waged. How is it, then, thata peace- 
ful and peace-loving people, happy beyond the 
common lot of man, busy in every laudable pure 
suit of life, have been forced to turn suddenly from 
these, and plunge into the misery, the vice, and 
crime which ever have been and ever shall be the 
atiendant scourges of war? The answer can only 
be, it was by the act and will of the President alone, 
and not by the aet or will of Congress, the war- | 
making department of the Government. 

Me. President, was it not due to ourselves, to 
the lofty character for peace as well as probity 
which we profess to be ours, and which till recently 
we might justly claim—was it not due to the civili- 
zation of the age that we, the representatives of the 
Surtes and the people, should have set forth the 
causes which might impel us to invoke the fatal 
arbitrament of war, before we madly rushed upon 
it? ven the Senator from South Carolina, attached | 


as he has been by party ties to the President, and || 


therefore, as we may suppose, acquainted with hig 
motives for his war with Mexico, was compelled 
to say the other day in debate, that up to that hour | 
the causes of this war were left to conjecture. The 


reason of this singular anomaly, sir, is to be found |! 


in the fact that the President and not Concress de- | 
elared and commenced this war. How is this, 


| 
Mr. President? How is tt that we have so disap- 


pointed the intentions of our fathers, and the hopes |) 
of all the friends of written constitutions? When || 


| master, the commander-in-chief, some minion—I 


bles and lie putrifying there, has denounced us as 


| —traitors to the United States. 


\ishing us that we would be considered as giving | 
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the makers of that Constitution assigned to Con- | 
gress alone the most delicate and important power, | 
to declare war—a power more intimately affecting | 


| 
. . . 

_ the interests, immediate and remote, of the people, | 
| than any which a Government is ever called on to | 
| 


exert—when they withheld this great prerogative 
from the Executive and confided it to Congress | 
alone, they but consulted in this, as in every other | 
work of their hands, the gathered wisdom of all | 
preceding times. Whether they looked to the stern | 
despotisms of the ancient Asiatic world, or the | 
military yoke of imperial Rome, or the feudal in- 
stitutions of the Middle Ages, or the more modern 
monarchies of Europe, in each and all of these, 
where the power to wage war was held by one or | 
by a few, it had been used to sacrifice, not to pro- | 
tect the many. The caprice or ambition of the 
tyrant had always been the cause of bloody and | 
wasting war, while the subject millions had been | 
treated by their remorseless masters only as ‘tools 
in the hands of him who knew how to use them.”’ 
They therefore declared that this fearful power 
should be confided to those who represent the peo- 
ple, and those who here in the Senate represent 
the sovereign States of the republic. After secu- 
ring this power to Congress, they thought it safe | 
to give the command of the armies in peace and 
war to the President. We shall see hereafter how, | 
by an abuse of his power as commander-in-chief, | 
the President has drawn to himself that of declaring | 
war, or commencing hostilities with a people with 
whom we were on terms of peace, which is sub- | 
stantially the same. 
The men of former times took very good care | 
that your standing army should be exceedingly 


small, and they who had the most lively appre- || 


hensions of investing in one man the power to | 
command the army, always inculcated upon the | 
minds of the people, the necessity of keeping that 
army within limits just as small as the necessity | 
of the external relations of the country would pos- | 
sibly admit. It has happened, Mr. President, that | 


when a little disturbance on your Indian frontier |! 


took place, Congress was invoked for an increase 
of your military force. Gentlemen came here who 
had seen partial service in the armies of the United 
States. They tell you that the militia of the coun. | 
try is not to be relied upon—that it is only in the | 
regular army of the United States that you are to | 
find men competent to fight the battles of the coun- 
try; and from time to time, when that necessity 


has seemed to arise, forgetting this old doctrine, 
that a large standing army in time of peace was || . \ 
the right of the President, without the control of 


always dangerous to human liberty, we have in- 
creased that army from six thousand up to about | 
sixteen thousand men. Mr. President, the other 

day, we gave ten regiments more; and for not giv- || 
ing it within the quick time demanded by our 


know not who, for I have not looked into this 
matter until this morning—feeding upon the fly- |. 
blown remnants that fall from the Executive sham- | 


Mexicans, and called the American Republic to | 


| take notice that there was in the Senate a body of || 


men chargeable with incivism—Mexicans in-heart |! 


I trust, Mr. President, that our master will be 
appeased by the facility with which, immediately 
after that rebuke of his minion, the Senate acted 
upon the bill, and gave him the army which he 
required. 


United States and President of this great North 
American Republic for the time being, he promul- | 
gated to us in the message, and those commands | 
which he was pleased to deliver at the opening of 
this session to his faithful and humble servitors in | 
both branches of the American Congress, admon- | 


** aid and comfort”’ to his enemy—not ours !~-his— | 
if one word should be said unfavorable to the mo- | 


tives which have brought the royal will to the con- | 
clusion that he would precipitate this Republic into | , 
| and T, and all of us must soon be required to make 


a war with Mexico! I trust his Majesty, in con- | 
sideration of our faithful services in augmenting the — 
forces of the Republic agreeably to the commands | 
which we have received from the throne, will be | 
induced to relax & little when he comes 'to execute || 
that law of treason upon one at least so humble as | 
myself! I do remember, Mr. President—youw will 
remember, Mr. President—your recollection of 


up his limbs and take out his bowels! 


| any Senator to furnish me with an 
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history will furnish you with a case which will, | 
think, operate in my favor in a question of that 
sort. 

Some time in the history of the royal Tudors jy, 
England, when a“poor Englishman, for differine 
from his majesty, or her majesty, on some subject, 
it might be religious faith—was condemned to ie 
hanged and quartered, and embowelled, out of Spe- 
cial grace, in a particular case where penitence was 
expressed, the hangman was admonished to give 
the culprit time to choke before he began to chop 


Now, Mr. President, I have already stated that 
I do not intend to occupy the Senate with a discus. 
sion of those varieties of topics which naturally 
enforce themselves upon my attention in consider- 
ing this subject. It must have occurred to eyery- 
body how utterly impotent the Congress of the 
United States now is for any purpose whatever, 
but that of yielding to the President every demand 
which he makes for men and money, unless they 
assume that only position which is left—that which, 


_in the history of other countries, in times favorable 


to human liberty, has been so often resorted to ag 
acheck upon arbitrary power—withholding money, 
refusing to grant the services of men when de- 
manded for purposes which are not deemed to be 
proper. 

hen I review the doctrines of the majority 
here, and consider their application to the existing 
war, I confess I am at a loss to determine whether 
the world is to consider our conduct as a ridicu- 
lous farce, or be lost in amazement at such absurd- 
ity in a people calling themselves free. The 


| President, without asking the consent of Congress, 


involves us in war, and the majority here, without 
reference to the justice or necessity of the war, 
call upon us to grant men and money at the pleas- 
ure of the President, who, they say, is charged 
with the duty of carrying on the war and respon- 
sible for its result. if we grant the means thus 
demanded, the President can carry forward this 
war for any end, or from any motive, without 
limit of time or place. 

With these doctrines for our guide, I will thank 
means of es- 
caping from the prosecution of this or any other 
war, for an hundred years to come, if it please the 
President who shall be, to continue it so long. Tell 


| me, ye who contend that, being in war, duty de- 


mands of Congress for its prosecution all the 
money and every able-bodied man in America to 
carry it on if need be, who also contend that it is 


Congress, to march your embodied hosts to Monte- 
rey, to Yucatan, to Mexico, to Panama, to China, 
and that under penalty of death to the officer who 


| disobeys him—tell me, I demand it of you—tell 
/me, tell the American people, tell the nations of 


Christendom, what is the difference between your 


_ American Democracy and the most odious, most 


hateful despotism, that a merciful God has ever 


| allowed a nation to be afilicted with since govern- 


ment on earth began? You may call this free gov- 
ernment, but it is such freedom, and no other, as 
of old was established at Babylon, at Susa, at 


| Bactriana, or Persepolis. Its parallel is scarcely to 
| be found when thus falsely understood, in any 


even the worst forms of civil polity in modern times. 


Sir, it is not so; such is not your Constitution; it 
_ is something else, something other and better than 
I trust that he will now forget that law || 
which, as commander-in-chief of the army of the | 


this. 

I have looked at this subject with a painful en- 
deavor to come to the conclusion, if possible, that 
it was my duty, as a Senator of the United States, 
finding the country in war, to “ fight it out,”’ as 
we say in the common and popular phrase of the 
times, to a just and honorable peace! I could very 
easily concede that tobe my duty if I found my 
country engaged in a just war—in a war necessary 
even to protect that fancied honor of which you 
talk so much. [then should have some apology in 
the judgment of my country, in the determination 
of my conscience, and in that appeal, which you 


before a tribunal, where this vaunted honor of the 
Republic, I fear me, will gain but little credit as a 
defence to any act we may perform here in the 
Senate of the United States. 

But when I am asked to say whether I will pros 


ecute a war, I cannot answer that question, yea or 
nay, until | have determined 


that wasa 
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necessary war; and I cannot determine whether it 
was necessary until I know how it was that my 
country was involved in it. And it is to that par- 
ticular point, Mr. President—without reading 
documents, but referring to a few facts which I 
understand not to be denied on either side of this 
chamber—that I wish to direct the attention of the 
American Senate, and so far as may be, that of any 
of the noble and honest-hearted constituents whom 
] represent here. I know, Mr. President, the re- 
sponsibility which T assume in undertaking to de- 
termine that the President of the United States has 
done great wrong to the country, whose honor and | 
whose interest he was required to protect. I know 

the denunciations which await every one who shall | 


dare to put himself in opposition to that high power | 
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| bloody renown have frightened the nations before 


| the revolt of Texas, or our invasion of Mexico; and 


| suppose we Americans might properly claim some 


| Share in this martial reputation, since it was won 


by our own kindred, men clearly descended from 
Noah, the great ** propositus’’ of our family, with | 
whom we all claim a very endearing relationship. | 


| But I confess I have been somewhat surprised of 


| late that men, read in the histo 


of man, who 


r 
knew that war has been his trade j six thousand | 


| years, (prompted I imagine by those ‘noble in- | 


—that idol god—which the people of this country || 


have made to themselves and called a President. 
But it is my very humility which makes me 
bold. I know, sir, that he who was told in former | 
times how to govern a turbulent people, was ad- 
vised to cut off the tallest heads. Mine will escape! 
Still, holding a seat here, Mr. President, and find- 
ing it written in the Constitution of my country 
that I had the power to grant to the President at 
his bidding, or not, as I pleased, men and money, I 
did conceive that it became my duty to ascertain 
whether the President’s request was a reasonable 


one—Wwhether the President wanted these men and | 


this money for a proper and laudable purpose or | 
not; and with these old-fashioned ideas—quite as | 
unpopular | fear with some on this side of the Cham- | 
ber as we find them to be on the other—I set my- | 
self to this painful investigation. 1 found not quite | 
enough along with me to have saved the unrighte- 
ous city of old. 

There were not five of us, but only three! And 
when these votes were called, and I was compel- 
led to separate myself from almost all around me, I 
could have cried, as did the man of Uz in his afflic- | 
tion in the elder time— What time my friends | 
wax warm they vanish, when it is hot they are con- 
sumed out of their places !”? 

[could not leave the position in which it had 
pleased the State of Ohio to place me, and I return- 
ed again and again to the original and primary and | 





| 


! 
! 


important inquiry—how is it that my country is || 


involved in this war? I looked to the President’s | 
account of it, and he tells me it was a war for the 
defence of the territory of the United States. I 
found it written in that message, Mr. President, 
that this war was not sought nor forced upon | 
Mexico by the people of the United States. I shall | 
make no question of history or the truth of history | 
with my master, the commander-in-chief, upon | 
that particular proposition. On the contrary, I | 
could verify every word that he thus utters. ‘Sir, | 
I know that the people of the United States neither | 
sought nor forced Mexico into this war, and yet I 
know that the President of the United States, with 
the command of your standing army, did seek that 
war, and that he forced war upon Sdenten: Iam 
not about to afflict the Senate with a detail of testi- | 
mony on that point. I will simply state facts which | 
few I trust will be found to deny. 
One of the facts, Mr. President, is this: That in | 
the year of grace 1836 the battle of San Jacinto 
was fought. Does anybody deny that? No one | 
here will doubt that fact. The result of that battle | 
was, that a certain district of country, calling itself 


Texas, declared itself a free an independent | 


while I see the Senator from Texas, the leader of | 
the men who achieved that victory, before me. I. 
wish to say a word or two about the great glory, 
the historical renown, that is to come to the people 
of the United States by the victories which we. 
shall obtain over the arms and forces of the repub- 
lie of Mexico. I suppose, Mr. President, like all 
other boys, in my early youth, when I had an op- 
portunity of looking at a Sook called history, those | 
which spoke of bloody battles and desolating wars | 
Were most likely to attract my attention, and with 
very limited means of ascertaining that ion of 
the history of the human race, it nevertheless has | 
'Mpressed itself very vividly upon my mind that 
there have been great wars, and, asthe old maxim 
has it, “many brave men, before Agamemnon.” 
_ Sir, the world’s annals show very many fero- 
“ious sieges, and battles, and onslaughts, before 
Jacinto, Palo Alto, or Monterey. Generals of 


| 


|| stinets’’ spoken of by the Senator from Michigan,) 


who knew that the first man born of woman was a 
hero of the first magnitude, that he met his shep- 
herd brother in deadly conflict, and most heroical- | 
ly beat out his brains with a club—I say, sir, Lam 
somewhat puzzled when I hear those who knew | 


‘all these things well, nevertheless shouting pans 
| of glory to the American name for the few deeds of 


death which our noble little army in Mexico have 


| as yet been able to achieve. 


} 
i} 
\| 

{ 


! 





| co, what honors are too great to be denied to Texas || 





| 


| 


|| prowess or skill, in the art of destroying life. And, | 


com 

’ psomor, wlred wanton, unprovoked, unnecessary, || 
republic. I hope the Senate will pardon me for || and therefore, unjust war, I can yield to the brave || 
uttering athought or two which strike me just now || soldier, whose trade is war, and whose duty is | 


| alone maintained it against the power of Mexico 


But, sir, let me recur again to the battle of San 
Jacinto. The Senator from Texas, [General Hous- | 
TON,] now in his seat, commanded there. His | 
army consisted of about seven hundred and fifty 
men. These were collected from all parts of the 
United States, and from the population of Texas, 
then numbering about ten thousand souls. With | 
this army, undisciplined, badly armed, and indif- | 
ferently furnished in all respects, the Senator from | 
Texas conquered a Mexican army of about 3,500 
men, took their commander, Santa Ana, then Pres- 
ident of Mexico, prisoner, with the whole of his | 
forces. Texas declared her independence, and 


for seven years, and since that time has been a 
State under the shield of our protection. It is 
against this same Mexico that twenty millions of | 
Anglo-Saxon Americans send forth their armies. | 
The great North American Republic buckles on | 
her armor, and her mighty bosom heaves with the | 
*‘guadia certaminis,” as she marches under her | 
eagle banners to encounter a foe, who ten years ago | 
was whipped by an army of seven hundred and | 
fifty undisciplined militia, and bereft of a territory | 
larger than the Empire of France, which her con- | 
queror held in her despite for seven years, and then |, 
quietly transferred her territory and power to you. 
Sir, if the joint armies of the United States and | 
Texas are to acquire renown by vanquishing Mexi- 


for her victory over this Mexico ten years ago? If, | 
by vanquishing such a foe, you are to win renown | 
in war, what laurels should you not wreath around 
the brows of those who fought at San Jacinto, es- 
pecially when history tells of the killed and wound- 
ed in the latter fight, she records that just three 
were killed.in mortal combat, whilst two died of 
their wounds ‘* when the battle was done!!!’ Oh, 
Mr. President, does it indeed become this great 
Republic to cherish the heroic wish to measure 
arms with the long since conquered, distracted, 
anarchic, and miserable Mexico? 

Mr. President, I trust we shall abandon the idea, | 
the heathen, barbarian notion, that our true na-') 
tional glory is to be won, or retained, by militar 


whilst I cannot but lament, for the permanent and | 
lasting renown of my country, that she should | 
d the service of her children in what I | 


| 


obedience, the highest meed of praise for his cour- | 
age, his enterprise, and perpetual endurance of | 
the fatigues and horrors of war. I know the gal- 
lant-men who are engaged in fighting your battles | 
possess personal bravery equal to any troops, in | 
any land, anywhere engaged in the business of 
war. Ido not believe we are less capable in the | 
art of destruction than others, or less willing, on | 
the slightest pretext, to unsheath the sword, and 
consider ‘‘ revenge a virtue.’’ Icould wish, also, 
that your brave soldiers, whilst they bleed and die 
on the battle-field, might have, (what in this war 
is impossible) the consolation to feel and know, 
that their blood flowed in defence of a great right, 
that their lives were a meet sacrifice to an exalted 
principle. 

But, sir, I return to our relations with Mexico. 
Texas, I have shown, having won her indepen- 
dence, and torn from Mexico about one-fourth part 
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of her territory, comes to the United States, sinks 
her national character into the less elevated but 
more secure position of ene of the United States of 
America. The revolt of Texas, her successful war 
with Mexico, and the consequent loss of a valua- 
ble province, all inured to the ultimate benefit of 
our Government and our country. While Mexico 
was weakened and humbled, we in the same pro- 
portion were strengthened and elevated—all this 
was done against the wish, the interest, and the 
earnest remonstrance of Mexico. 

Every one can feel, if he will examine himself for 
a moment, what must have been the mingled emo- 
tions of pride, humiliation, and bitter indignagion, 
which raged in the bosoms of the Mexican peo- 
ple, when they saw one of their fairest: provinces 
torn from them by a revolution, moved by a foreign 
people; and that province, by our act and our con- 
sent, annexed to the already enormous expanse of 
our territory. It is idle, Mr. President, to suppose 
that the Mexican people would not feel as deeply 
for the dismemberment and disgrace of their coun- 
try as you would for the dismemberment of this 
Union of ours. Sir, there is not a race, nor tribe, 
nor people on the earth, who have an organized, 
social, or political existence, who have clung with 
more obstinate affection to every inch of soil they 
could call their own, then this very Spanish, this 
Mexican, this Indian race, in that country. So 
strong and deep is this sentiment in the heart of 
that half savage, half civilized race, that it has be- 
come not merely an opinion, a principle, but with 
them an unreasoning fanaticism. So radically deep 
and strong has this idea rooted itself into the Mexi- 
can mind, that I learn recently it has been made a 

art of the new fundamental law, that not an inch of 

fexican soil shall ever be alienated to a foreign 
Power; that her territory shall remain entire as long 
as her Republic endures; that, if one of her limbs 
be forcibly severed from her, death shall ensue, 
unless that limb shall be reunited to the parent 
trunk. With such a people, not like you, as you 
fondly, and I fear vainly boast yourselves, a highly 
civilized, reasoning, and philosophical race, but a 

ople who, upon the fierce barbarism of the old age, 
sa ingrafted the holy sentiments of patriotism of 
alater birth; with just such a people, the pride of 
independence and the love of country combine to 
inflame and sublimate patriotic attachment into a 
feeling dearer than life, stronger than death. 

What were the sentiments of such a people to- 

wards us when they learned that at the battle of 
San Jacinto there were only seventy-five men of 
their own country, out of the seven hundred and 
fiftyy who conquered them on that day; and that 


"every man of that conquering army, who fought 
| that battle and dismembered their republic of one 
' fourth part of its territory, had but recently gone 
' there from this country, was fed by our people, 


and armed and equipped in the United States to do 


| that very deed. 


I do not say that Mexico had a right to make 


war upon us, because our citizens chose to seek 


their fortunes in the fields of Texas. I do not say 
she had a right to treat you as a belligerant power, 
because you permitted your citizens to march in 
battalions and regiments from your shores, for the 
avowed purpose of insurrectionary war in Texas; 
but I was not alone at the time in expressing my 
astonishment, that all this did not work an open 
rupture between the two republics at that time. 
We all remember your proclamations of neutrality: 
we know that in defiance of these, your citizens 
armed themselves and engaged in the Texan re- 
volt; and it is true that without such aid Texas 
would this day have been, as she then was, an 
integral portion of the Mexican Republic. Sir, 
Mexicans knew this then; they knew it when, 
seven years after, you coolly took this province 
under your protection and made it own. Do 
you wonder, therefore, after all this, that when 
Texas did thus forcibly pass away from them and 
come to us, that prejudice amounting to hate, re- 
sentment implacable as revenge towards us, should 
seize and ss and madden the entire popula- 
tion of a country thus weakened, humbled, con- 
demned ? Os 

Mr. President, how would the fire of indignation 
have burned in every bosom here, if the Govern- 
ment of Canada, with the connivance of the Crown 
of England, had permitted its people to arm them- 
selves, or it might be, had allowed its regiments of 
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trained mercenary troops stationed there to invade 


New York, and excite her to revolt, telling them 
that the Crown of England was the natural and 
panier ruler of any people desiring to be free and 


iappy—that your Government was weak, factious, | 
oppressive—that man withered under its baleful | 


influence—that your stars and es were only 


emblems of degradation, and symbols of faction— | 
that England’s lion, rampant on his field of gold, | 


wos the appropriate emblem of power, and symbol 
of national glory—and they succeeded in alienating 
the weak or wicked of your people from you— 
should we not then have waged an exterminating 
war upon England, in every quarter of the globe 
where her people were to be found ? 

if, sir, | say, old mother England had sent her 
children forward to you with such a purpose and 
message as that, and had severed the State of New 
York from you, and then, for some difficulty about 
the boundary along between it and Pennsylvania 
und New Jersey, running up some little tide-creek 
here, and eoing off a littl degree or two there, 
should have said: ** We have a dispute about this 
boundary; we have some forty thousand regular 
troops planted upon the boundary, and I wish you 
wo understand that Lam very strong—that I have 
not only thirty millions of people upon the soil of 
Great Britain that own my sovereign sway, but 


away upon the other side of the globe, right under | 
you, there the Lion of England commands the | 


obedience of a hundred and twenty millions more. 
It becomes you, straggling Democrats, here in this 
new world, to be a little careful how you treat me. 
You are not Celts exactly—nor are you quite 
Anglo-Saxons; but you are a degenerate, an alien, 
a sort of bastard race. | have taken your New 
York; 1 will have your Massachusetts.’’ And all 
this 18 submitied to the American Senate, and we 
are gravely discussing what ought to be done. 
W ould we ve likely to ratify atreaty between New 
York and the Crown of England, permitting New 
York to become a part of the colonial possessions 
of England ? 

I sould like to hear my colleague [Mr. ALLEN] 
speak to such a question as that. I should like to 
hear the voice of this Democracy that you talk 
about, called upon to utter its tones on a question 
hike that. If he who last year was so pained lest 
an Ainerican citizen away—God knows where— 
in some latitude beyond the Rocky Mountains— 
should be obedient to British law—if he whose 


patriotic and republican apprehension was so pain- | 


fully excited lest the right of habeas corpus and trial 
by jury, which every Englishman carries with him 


in his pocket wherever he goes, should be made to | 


bear upon an American citizen—were called upon 
to speak upon such a proposition as that which I 
have supposed, I should certainly like to hear how 
he would treat it. Yet, the question being revers- 


ed, that is precisely the condition in which Mexi- | 


co stood towards you after San Jacinto was fought, 
anion the day Texas was annexed. 

Your people did go to Texas. I remember it 
well, They went to Texas to fight for their rights. 
They could not fight for them in their own coun- 
try. Well, they fought for their rights. They 
conquered them! They conquered a peace! They 
were your citizens—not Mexicans. They were 
recent emigrants to that country. They went there 
for the very purpose of seizing on that country, 
and making it a free and independent republic, 


with the view, as some of them said, of bringing it 
into the American confederacy in due time. Is this |) 


poor Celtic brother of yours in Mexico—is the 


Mexican man sunk so low that he cannot hear | 


what fills the mouth and ear of rumor.all over this 


country? He ksnows that this was the settled pur- | 


pose of some of your people. He knows that your 
avarice had fixed its eagle glance on these rich 
acres in Mexico, and that your proud power count- 
ed the number that could be brought against you, 
and that your avarice and your power together 
marched on to the subjugation of the third or 
fourth part of the Republic of Mexico, and took it 
from her. We knew this, and knowing it, what 
should have been the feeling and sentiment in the 
mind of the President of the United States towards 
such a people—a people, at least in their own 
opinion, so deeply injured by us as were these 
Mexicans? 

‘The Republic of Texas comes under the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and it happens that 


r ® yr a staan St 
The Mexican War—Mr,. Corwin. 
| the minister resident at your court—and it isa 
pretty respectable court, Mr. President—we have 
something of a King—not for life it is true, but a 
quadrennial sort of a monarch, who does very 


much as he pleases—the minister resident at that | 
court of yours stated at the time that this revolted | 


| province of Texas was claimed by Mexico, and | 


| that if you received it as one of the sovereign 
| States of this Union, right or wrong, it was im- 
possible to reason with his people about it—they 
would consider it as an act of hostility. 
consult the national feeling of Mexico then? 

The President has now to deal with a people 
thus humbled, thus irritated. It was his duty to 
concede much to Mexico—everything but his coun- 
try’s honor or her rights. Was this done? Not at 
all! Mexico and her minister were alike spurned 


as weak and trivial things, whose complaints you | 


' would not hear or heed; and, when she humbly 
implored you not to take this province, declared 
that it might disturb the peace subsisting between 
us, you were still inexorable. During this time, 
she was forcing loan# from her citizens to pay the 
debt she owed yours, fulfilling her treaties with 
you by painful exactions from her own people. 
She begged of you to let Texas alone. If she were 
independent, Jet her enjoy her independence. If 


fiance of Mexico, as she alleged she would and 
could. Your stern reply was, no; we will, at your 
expense, strengthen our own arm, by uniting to 
ourselves that which has been severed from you 
by our own citizens; we will take Texas; we will 
throw the shield of our Constitution over her rights, 
and the sword of our power shall gleam like that 
at Eden, “turning every way,” to guard her 
against further attack. 

Her minister, his remonstrance failing, leaves 
you. He tells you that he cannot remain, because 
you had created, by this act, hostile relations with 
his Government. At last you are informed that 
Mexico will receive a commissioner to treat of this 
Texan boundary, if you will condescend to negoti- 
ate. Instead of sending a commissioner to treat of 
that, the then only difficult question between the 
two republics, you send a full minister, and require 
that he shall be received as such. If he could not 
he styled minister plenipotentiary, and so accredit- 
ed, why then we must fight, and not negotiate for 
a boundary. The then Mexican President, the re- 
presentative of some faction only, was tottering to 
his fall. His minister besought Mr. Sfidell not to 
press his reception then. He was told that the ex- 
cited feelings of the Mexican people were such that 
he must delay for atime. To this petifon what 
answer is returned? You shall receive me now; 
you shall receive me as minister and not as com- 
missioner; you shall receive me as though the most 
pacific relations existed between the two countries. 
Thus, and not otherwise, shall it be. Such was the 
haughty, imperious tone of Mr. Slidell, and he 
acted up only to the spirit of his instructions. Let 


free, let her revel in her new-born liberty, in de- | 
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it has not defined and exercised its power with the 
| sword. 


It was utterly indifferent to Mexico and 


| the world what legislative enactments Texas made 


She extended her revolutionary government and 


her revolutionary dominion not one inch beyond 


Did you | 


the extent to which she had carried the power of 
Texas in opposition to the power of Mexico. 
It is therefore a mere queation of fact; and how 


will it be pretended that that country, lying be. 


tween the Nueces and the Del Norte, to which 
your army was ordered, and of which it took pos- 
session, was subject to Texan law and not Mexi. 
can law? What did your general find there? 


| What did he write home? Do et hear of an 
) 


| trial by jury on the east bank of t 


' barous enemy? 


| something of those 


e Rio Grande 
of Anglo-Saxons making cotton there with their 
negroes? No; you hear of Mexicans residing 
peacefully there, but fleeing from their cotton-fields 
at the approach of your army—no slaves; for jt 
had been a decree of the Mexican Government, 
years ago, that no slaves should exist there. If 


| there were a Texas population on the east bank of 


the Rio Grande, why did not General Taylor hear 
exans hailing the advent of 
the American army, coming to protect them from 
the ravages of the Mexicans, and the more mur- 
derous onslaught of the neighboring savages ? 

Do you hear anything of that? No! On the 
contrary, the omnes fled at the approach of 

our army. In God’s name, I wish to know if it 
E come to this, that when an American army 
goes to protect American citizens on American ter- 
ritory, they flee from it, as if from the most bar- 
Yet such is the ridiculous as- 
sumption of those who pretend that, on the east 
bank of the Rio Grande, where your arms took 
possession, there were Texas population, Texas 


| power, Texas laws, and American (United States) 


power and law! No, Mr. President; when I see 
that stated in an executive document, written by 


the finger of a President of the United States; and 
| when you read in those documents, with which 


your tables groan, the veracious account of that 


_ noble old General Taylor, of his reception in that 
country, and of those men—to use the language 
| of one of his officers—fleeing before the invaders; 
_ when you compare these two documents together, 


is it not a biting sarcasm upon the sincerity of pub- 


| lic men—a bitter satire upon the gravity of all public 


| representation of fact—this bold falsi 


affairs? 

Can it be, Mr. President, that the honest, gen- 
erous, Christian people of the United States will 
give countenance to this egregious, a mis- 

cation of his- 


tory? Shall it be written down in your public an- 


nals, when the world, looking on, and you your- 
selves, know that Mexico, and not Texas, possess- 


‘ed this territory to which your armies marched? 


As Mexico had never been dispossessed by Texan 
power, neither Texas nor your Government had 
any more claim to it than you_now have to Cali- 


fornia, that other possession of Mexico over which 


any ene peruse the correspondence I have referred || 


to, and he will see that I have truly represented its 
spirit, be its letter what it may. This is done 
under the instructions of a cabinet here, who rep- 
resented themselves in our public documents as 
sighing, panting for peace; as desiring, above all 
things, to treat these distracted, contemned Mexi- 
cans in such a way, that not the shadow of a com- 
plaint against us shall be seen. From this corre- 
spondence it is perfectly clear, that if Mr. Slidell 
had been sent in the less ostentatious character of 


your all-grasping avarice has already extended its 
remorseless citlata. : 

Mr. President, there is absent to-day a Senator 
from the other side of the House, whose presence 


| would afford me, as it always does, but particu- 
‘larly on this occasion, a most singular gratifica- 


“* commissioner,”’ to treat of the Texas boundary, 
that treaties and not bullets would have adjusted | 


the question. But this was not agreeable to the 
lofty conceptions of the President. He preferred 
a vigorous war to the tame process of peaceful ad- 

_justment. He now throws down the pen of the 
diplomat, and grasps the sword of the warrior. 
Your army, with brave old “ Rough and Ready”’ 
at its head, is ordered to pass the Nueces, and ad- 
vance to the east bank of the Rio Grande. 
sir, between these two rivers lies that slip of ter- 
ritory, that chaparral thicket, interspersed with 
Mexican haciendas, out of which this wasteful, 
desolating war arose. 
the river Nueces, in the State of Texas? 

Now I have said that I would not state any dis- 
‘periaery fact. It is known to every man who has 
, looked into this subject, that a revolutionary gov- 
ernment can claim no jurisdiction anywhere when 


There, | 


Was this territory beyond | 


tion. [allude to the Senator from Missouri who 


| sits furthest from me, [Mr. Benton.] I remem- 


ber, Mr. President, he arose in this body and per- 


| formed a great act of justice to himself an to his 
' country—of justice to mankind, for all men are in- 


terested in the truths of history—when he declared 
it to be his purpose, for the sake of the truth of 
history, to set right some gentlemen on the other 
side of the House in respect to the territory of Or- 
egon, which then threatened to disturb the peace of 
this republic with the kingdom of Great Britain. I 
wish it had pleased him to have performed the 
same good offices on this occasion. } 
I wish it had been so, if he could have found it 
consonant with his duty to his country, that now, 
while engaged with an enemy whom we have no 
reason to fear as being ever able to check our pro- 
gress or disturb our internal peace, for the sake of 
justice, as then he did for the sake of justice and the 
interest and peace of those two countries, Eng- 
land and America, he had come forward to sett 
the truth of history in respect to the territorial 
boundary of Texas, which our President said was 
the Rio Bravo—the * Rio del Norte,” as it 18 
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sometimes called, i 4 
ose of taunting the Senator from Missouri, or 
leading him to believe that 1 would draw his name 
into the discussion for any other than the most 
sacred purposes which can animate the human 
posom—that of having truth established; for I re- 
ally believe that that is true which the Senator 
from Michigan stated yesterday, that the worst 
said in the Senate is, that much might be said on 
poth sides! I cannot view it in that way. Much 
may be said, much talk may be had on both sides | 
on any question; but that this is a disputable mat- 
ier, avout which a man could apply his mind for 
an hour, and still be in doubt, is to me an inscru- 
table mystery. ; 

[ wish to invoke the authority of the Senator 
from Missouri. When about to receive Texas in 
the Union, he offered a resolution to this effect: 

« That the incorporation of the left bank of the Rio det 
Norte (Rio Graude) into the American Union, by virtue of 
atreaty With Texas, comprehending, as the said incorpora- 
tion would do, a part of the Mexican departments of New | 
Mexico, Coitimabua, Coahuila, and Taniaulipas, WOULD |} 
BE AN ACT OF DIRECT AGGRESSION OM MEXICO, 
for ali the consequences of which the United States would 
‘stand responsible.” 

I beg, Mr. President, to add to this another au- | 
thority which | am sure will not be contradicted | 
by any calling themselves Democrats. In the sum- 
mer of 1844, Mr. Silas Wright, in an elaborate ad- 
dress delivered at Watertown, New York, said: 

« There is another subject on which I feel bound to speak | 
a word—I allude to the proposition to annex ‘Texas to the 
terntory of this republic. T felt it my duty to vote as Sen- 
ator, and did vote, against the ratification of the treaty for 
the annexation. I believed that the treaty, from the bound- 
aries that must be implied from it, if Mexico would not 
treat With us, embraced « country to which Texus had no 
cluim—over which she had never asserted jurisdiction, and | 
which she had no vight to cede. On this point I should give || 
a brief explanation. | 

“The treaty ceded Texas by name, without an effort to 
describe « boundary. The Congress of Texas had passed an 
act declaring, by inetes and bounds, what was Texas within 
their power and jurisdiction. It appeared to me, then, if 
Mexico should tell us, ‘ We don’t Know you—we have no 
treaty to make with you’—and we were left to take posses- 
sion by force, we must take the country as Texas had ceded 
it to us—und in doing thut, or forfeiting our own honor, we | 
must do injustice to Mexico, and take a large portion of New 
Mevieo, the people of which have never heen under the juris- 
diction of Texas; this, to me, was an insurmountable barrier— 
I could not place the country in that position.” 

How did your officers consider this question? 
While in camp opposite to Matamoros, being then 
on the left bank of the Rio Grande, between the 
latter river and the Nueces, a most respectable 
officer thus writes to his friend in New York: 

“ Camp opposiTe MaTamoros, 4pril 19, 1846. 

“Our situation here is an extraordinary one. Right in 
the enemy’s country, actually occupying their corn and cotton | 
jiclds, the people of the soi! ieaving their homes, and we, with 
asinall handful of men, marching, with colors flying and 
druins beating, right under the guns of one of their principal 
cities ; displaying the star-spangled banner, as if in defiance, 
under their very hose; and they with an army twice our || 
size at least, sit quietly down, and make not the least resist- 
ance, not the first effort to drive the invaders oft. ‘There is | 
no parallel to it.’ 1 

Sir, did this officer consider himself in Texas? 
Were they our own Texan citizens, who, in the | 
language of the letter, ‘‘ did not make the first effort || 

. : ” : i 
to drive the invaders off.” If it had been Texas || 
there, would that State consider it invasion, or her | 
people fly from your standard? ‘“ The people of the | 
soil leaving their homes !”? Who were those ‘‘people | 
of the soil?”’ Sir, they were Mexicans, never con- | 
quered by Texas, and never subject to her laws, |) 
and, therefore, never transferred, by annexation, 
to your dominion; and, therefore, lastly, your | 
army, by order of the President, without the con- 
sent or advice of Congress, made war on Mexico, | 
by invading her territory, in April, 1846. 
_Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri was | 
right. ** The incorporation of the left bank of the 
Rio Grande into the American Union’’ was “an 
act of direct aggression on Mexico,” as his resolu- || 
tion most truthfully alleged. We, or at least the | 
President, has attempted to incorporate the left 
bank of the Rio del Norte, or the Rio Grande, into 
. , * * ’ 
the Union, and the consequence, the legitimate con- 
sequence, war, has come uponus. The President, 
in his message, asserts the boundary of Texas to 
be the Rio Grande. The Senator from Missouri 
asserts the left bank of that river to be Mexican 
territory. Sir, it is not for me, who stand here an 
humble man, who pretend not to be one of those 
Pharisees who know all the law and obey it, but 
who, like the poor Publican, would stand afar off 





I express this wish for no pur- 
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and smite my breast, and say, God be merciful 
to me, a poor Whig,—when the anointed High 


| Priests in the Temple of Democracy differ on a 


roint of fact, itis not for me to decide between them. 
Is it for me to say that the Senator from Missouri 
was ignorant and the President omniscient? Is it 
for me to say that the President was right and the 
Senator from Missouri wrong? If it were true that 


| Texan laws had been, since 1836, as the President’s 
/ action seems to declare, how happened it that, when | 


General Taylor went to Point Isabel, the people 


‘ 


set fire to their houses and fled the place? And | 


there, there, in Texas, as you now allege? A Mexi- 
can custom-house in Texas, where, ever since 1836, 
and for one whole year after the State of Texas 


all who traded there, and paid these duties into the 
Mexican treasury! Sir, is it credible that this State 
of Texas allowed Mexican laws and Mexican power 
to exist within her borders for seven years after her 
independence? I should think a people so prompt 


| to fight for their rights, might have burned some 


oowder for the expulsion of Mexican usurpers from 

exan territory. Sir, the history of this country 
is full of anomalies and contradictions. What a 
patriotic, harmonious people! When Taylor comes 
to protect them, they fire their dwellings and fly! 
When you come in peace, bristling in arms for 


| protection only, your eagle spreading its wings to 
> D 


shield from harm all American citizens, what then 
happens? 


these Anglo-Saxon republicans are so terrified at 


the sight of their country’s flag, that they abandon | 


| how did it happen that there was a custom-house | 


Why, according to your own account, | 
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any one, but especially on him who is at once the 
civil and military chief of the Government? Itis 
very well that we should look back to see how the 
friends of popular rights regarded this subject im 
former times. Prior to the Revolution of 1688 in 
England, all grants of money by Parliament were 
general, Specific appropriations before that pe- 
riod were unknown. The King could, out of the 
general revenues, appropriate any or all of them 
to any war or other object, as best suited bis own 
unrestrained wishes. Hence, in the last struggle 
with the first Charles, the Parliament insisted that 
he should yield up the command of the army raised 
to quell the Irish rebellion to such person as Par- 
lament should choose The men of that day saw 
that, with the unrestricted control of revenue, and 
the power to name the commander of the army, 


: the King was master of the liberties of the people. 


their homes, and retreat beforé your army, as if | 


some nomad tribe had wandered thither to enslave 
their families and plunder their estates ! 
All this mass of undeniable fact, known even to 


| the careless reader of the public prints, is so utterly 
| at war with the studiously contrived statements in 


your cabinet documents, that 1 do not wonder at 


Nor, sir, 
would I probe this feculent mass of misrepresenta- 


last ten days. Sir, with my opinions as to facts 


| tion, had I not been compelled to it, in defence of | 
votes which I was obliged to record here within the 


all that an amiable national pride, however mis- | 
| placed here, has prevented hitherto a thorough and 
| fearless investigation of their truth. 


| connected with this subject, and my deductions, | 
| unavoidable from them, I should have been un- 


worthy the high-souled State 1 represent, had I | 


Am I mistaken in this? 


j If I am wrong in 
poe of fact, show me how | err, and gladly 
will | retrace my steps; satisfy me that my country 
was in peaceful and rightful possession between 


| voted men and money to prosecute further a war | 
_ commenced, as it now appears, in aggression, and | 
| carried on by repetition only of the original wrong. 
If I am, [ shall hold him | 
| the dearest friend I can own in any relation of life 
— shall show me my error. 

this 


the Nueces and the Rio Grande when General | 


_ Taylor’s army was ordered there; show me that at 
| Palo Alto an 


Resaca de la Palma blood was shed 


for the defence of that possession, I will vote away 


Wherefore Charles, after he had yielded up al- 
most every other kingly prerogative, was (in order 
to secure Parliament and the people against mili- 
tary rule) required to give up the command of the 
forces. {It was his refusal to do this that brought 
his head to the block. ‘* Give up the command of 
the army !”’ was the last imperative demand of the 
tues of arbitrary power then. What was the re- 
ply of that unhappy representative of the doomed 
race of the Stuarts? ‘* Not for an hour, by God!” 
was the stern answer. Wentworth had always 
advised his royal master never to yield up the 
right to command the army; such, too, was the 
counsel of the Queen, whose notions of kingly 
power were all fashioned after the most despotic 
models. ‘This power over the army by our Con- 
sutution is conceded to our King. Give him money 
at his will, as we are told we must, and you have 
set up in this republic just such a tyrant as him 
against whom the friends of English liberty were 
compelled to wage war. It was a hard necessity, 
but still it was demanded as the only security for 
any reasonable measure of public liberty. Such 
men as Holt and Somers, had not yet taught the 
people of England the secret of controlling arbi- 
trary power by specific appropriations of money; 
and withholding these when the King proclaimed 


| his intention to use the grant for any purpose not 


|| 


approved by the Commons—the true representa- 
tives of popular rights in England. 

When in 1688 this doctrine of specific appropria- 
tions became a part of the British constitution, the 
King could safely be trusted with the control of 
the army. If war is made there by the Crown, 
and the Commons do not approve of it, refusal to 
grant supplies is the easy remedy—one, too, which 
renders it impossible for a King of England to 
carry forward any war which may be displeasing 
to thé English people. Yes, sir, in England, 
since 1688, it has not been in the power of a Brit- 
ish sovereign to do that which, in your boasted 
republic, an American President, under what you 
call Democracy, has done—make war without con- 
sent of the legislative power. In England, sup- 


plies are at once refused if Parliament does not 
on American soil in American possession, and then || 


the last dollar that power can wring from the peo- | 


ple, and send every man able to bear a musket to 
the ranks of war. But until I shall be thus con- 
vinced, duty to myself, to truth, to conscience, to 


| public justice, requires that I persist in every law- 
| ful opposition to this war. 


hile the American President can command the 


can command your officers to proceed, I can tell 


them to come back, or the President can supply |; 


|| army, thank Heaven I can command the purse. | 
| While the President, under the penalty of death, || 


them as he may. He shall have no funds from | 


me in ne ofa war which I cannot ap- | 
| prove. 


at I conceive to be the duty of a Sena- 


tor. Iam not mistaken in that. If it be my duty 


approve the objects of the war. Here, we are told, 
we must not look to the objects of the war, being 
in the war, made by the President, we must help 
him to fight it out, should it even please him to 
carry it to the utter extermination of the Mexican 
race. Sir, I believe it must proceed to this shock- 
ing extreme, if you are by war to * conquer a 
peace.’’ Here, then,is yourcondition. The Presi- 


| dent involves you in war without your consent. 


~ 


Being in such a war, it is demanded asa duty, that 
we grant men and money to ®arry iton. The Presi- 
dent tells us he shall prosecute this war till Mexi- 
co pays us, or agrees to pay us, all its expenses. 
1 am not willing to scourge Mexico thus; and the 
only means left me is to say to the commander-in- 


chief, “Call home your army—TI wilh feed and 


to grant whatever the President demands, for what | 


am I here? Have I no will upon the subject? 


Is | 


it not placed at my discretion, understanding, judg- | 


ment? ; 
Representatives nothing to do but obey the bid- 


Have an American Senate and House of | 


ding of the President, as the army he commands | 
is compelled to obey under penalty of death? No!) 


sovereign States were never elected for such pur- | 


poses as that. 
Have 


|, Mexico for the ex oil ani 
Senators reflected on the great power | fice? Who ever heard, since Christianity was 


clothe it no longer-——you have whipped Mexico in 
three pitched battles—this is revenge enough—this 
is punishment enough.” 

he President has said he does not expect to 
hold Mexican territory by conquest. Why then 
conquer it? Why waste thousands of lives, and 
millions of money, fortifying towns and creating 


| governments, if, at the end of the war, you retire 
The Representatives of the sovereign people and || 


from the graves of your soldiers, and the desolated 
country of your foes, only to get money from 
nse of all your toil and sacri- 


which the command of armies in war confers upon || propagated amongst men, of a nation taxing its 
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people, inlisting its young men, and marching off 
two thousand miles to fight a people merely to be 
paid for itin money! What is this but huntinga 
market for blood, selling the lives of your young 
men, marching them in reziments to be Restos 
and paid for, like oxen and brute beasts? Sir, 
this is, when stripped naked, that atrocious idea 
first promulgated in the President’s message, and 
now advocated here, of fighting on till we can get 
our indemnity for the past as well as the present 
slaughter. We have chastised Mexico, and if it 
were worth while to do so, we have, I dare say, 
satisfied the world that we can fight. What now! 
Why, the mothers of America are asked to send 
another of their sons to blow out the brains of 
Mexicans, because they refuse to pay the price of 
the first who fcil there, fighting for glory! And 
what if the second fall too? The Executive, the 
parental reply is, ‘*we shall have him paid for; we 
hall get fullindemnity!’’ Sir, | have no patience 
with this flagitious notion of fighting for indemnity, 
id this under the equally absurd and hypoeritcal 
pretence of securing an honorable peace. An hon- 
erable peace! If you have accomplished the ob- 
jects of the war, (if, indeed, you had an object 
which you dare to avow,) cease to fight, and you 
will have peace. Conquer your insane love of 
fala vlory, and you will **co iquer a peace,” sir, 
if your commander-in-chief will not do this, l will 
endeavor to compel him, and as I find no other 
Loy 


means, { shall refuse starprlic s—without the money 


of the people, he cannot »further. tie asks me 
for that money; | wish him to bring your armies 
home, to cease sheddin , blood for money, if he 


refuses, | will refuse supplies, and then I kuow he 
must, he will cease his further sale of the lives of 
my countrymen. May we not, ought we not now 
to do this? Lean hear no reason why we should 
not, except this, it is said that we are in war, 


' 


‘Phe Mezican War—ile: Corwin. 


which it would be improper to name here—facts 
which I know, but which you are not permitted to 
know, have satisfied the committee, that peace 
may be purchased, if you will but grant these three 
millions of dollars.’? Now, Mr. President, I wish 
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Senate. 


i 

| third, and for what? I ask, Mr. President, for 
| what? What has Mexico got from you, for part. 
|| ing with two-thirds of herdomain? She has given 
i = ample redress for every injury of which you 


to know if Lam required to act upen such opinions | 


of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 


_ lations, formed upon facts which he refuses to dis- 


| close to me? 
| can form my judgment. 


No! I must know the facts before I 
But [am to take it for 
granted that there must be some prospect of an end 
to this dreadful war—for it is a dreadful war, be- 
ing, as I believe in my conscience it is, an unjust 


war. Is» it possible that for three millions you can 


purchase a peace with Mexico? How > by the 
purchase of California? Mr. President, | know 
not what facts the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs may have had access to. 


not what secret agents have been whispering into 


wrovgtully it may be, but, being in, the President | 


is responsible, and we must give him the means 
he requires! Sir, we, we are 
responsible, if, having power to stay this plague, 
When it shall be so—when 
the American Senate and the American House of 
Representatives can stoop from their high posi- 
tion, and yield adumb compliance with the be- 
hests of a President, who is for the time being 
commander of your army; when they will open 
the treasury with one hand, and the veins of 
all the soldiers in the land with the other, merely 
because the President commands, then, sir, it mat- 
ters little how soon some Cromwell shall come into 
this Hall and say, “the Lord hath no further need 
of you here.”” When we fail to do the work 
‘‘whereunto we were sent,” we shall be, we ought 
to be removed, and give place to others who will. 
The fate of the barren fig-tree will be ours—Christ 
cursed it and it withered. 

Mr. President, I dismiss this branch of the sub- 


He responsibiec! 
} 


we refuse to do so. 


ject, and beg the indulgence of the Senate to some 


reflections on the particular bill now under consid- | 
eration. Ul voted for a bill somewhat like the pre- | 
sent at the last session—our army was then in the 
neighborhood of our line. I then hoped that the 
President did sincerely desire a peace, Our army 
had not then pene trated far into Mexico, and I did 
hope, that with the two millions then proposed, 
we might get peace, and avoid the slaughter, the 
shame, the crime, of an ageressive, unprovoked | 
war. But now you have overrun half of Mexico— 
you have exasperated and irritated her people— | 
you claim indemnity for all expenses incurred in | 
doing this mischief, affid boldly ask her to give up | 
New Mexico and California; and, asa bribe to her | 
patriotism, Seizing on her property, you offer three | 


repel your invasion, on condition that she will give 
up to you at least one-third of her whole territory. | 
This is the modest, | should say, the monstrous | 
proposition now before US, as explained by the | 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
[Mr. Sevier,|] who reported the bill. L cannot 
now give my assent to this. 
But, sir, ees not believe you will succeed. I 


the ears of the authorities of Mexico; but of one 
thing I am certain, that by a cession of California 
and New Mexico, you never can purchase a peace 
with her. 

You may wrest provinces from Mexico by war; 
you may hold them by the right of the strongest; 
you may rob her; but a treaty of peace to that 
eileet with the people of Mexico, legitimately and 


as ourselves; for unlike the Senator from Alabama, 
{Mr. Baesy,}| Ido not value the life of a citizen 


I know | 


of the United States above the lives of an hundred | 
thousand Mexican women and children—a rather | 


cold sort of philanthropy in my judgment. For the 
sake of Mexico, then, as well as our own country, 
I rejoice that itis an impossibility, that you can 
oliain by treaty from her those territories, under 
the existing state of things. 


lam somewhat ata loss to know on what plan | 
of operations gentlemen having charge of this war | 
r } 
We hear much said of the ter- | 


intend to proceed, 


ror of your arms. The affrighted Mexican, it is 


'| in his head, 
| lights of the earth, if not its salt? 


said, when you shall have drenched his country in | 
blood, will sue for peace, and thus you will indeed | 


** conquer peace.”’ 
our friends on the other side of the Chamber, es+ 
pecially by the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass.] 
But suddenly the chairman of the Committee on 


This is the heroic and savage | 


tone in which we have heretofore been lectured by || to the heart of the Mexican by many a well-fought 


phrase of diplomacy, made potent by the gentle | 


suasion of gold. The chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs calls for thirty millions of 
money and ten thousand regular troops; these, we 
are assured, shall ‘* conquer peace,”’ if the obsti- 


nate Celt refuses to treat ull we shall whip him in | 


another field of blood. What a delightful scene 
in the nineteenth centary of the Christian era! 
What an interesting sight to see these two repre- 
sentatives of war and peace moving in grand pro- 
cession through the halls of the Montezumas! The 
Senator from Michigan, |Mr. Cass,] red with the 
blood of recent slaughter, the gory spear of Achilles 
in his hand, and the hoarse clarion of war in his 


_mouth, blowing a blast ** so loud and deep”’ that 
_ the sleeping echoes of the lofty Cordilleras start 


from their caverns and return the sound, till every 
ear from Panama to Santa Fé is deafened with the 
roar. By his side, with *‘ modest mien and down- 
cast look,’? comes the Senator from Arkansas, 
{Mr. Sevier,] covered from head to foot witha 


gorgeous robe, glittering and embossed with three 
millions of shining gold, putting to shame * the | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


wealth of Ormus or of Ind.”’ The olive of Minerva 


| graces his brow; in his right hand is the delicate 


| rebeck, from which are breathed in Lydian meas- 
millions to pay the soldiers she has called out to || 


ure notes * that tell of naught but love and peace.”’ 
I fear very much you will scarcely be able to ex- 
ylain to the simple, savage mind of the half-civil- 
ized Mexicans, the puzzling dualism of this scene, 
at once gorgeous and grotesque. Sir, I scarcely 
understand the meaning of all this myself. If we 
are to vindicate our rights by battles—in bloody 
fields of war—let us do it. If that is not the plan, 
why, then, let us call back our armies into our own 


am not informed of your prospects of success with || territory, and propose a treaty with Mexico, based 


this measure of peace. 
mittee on Foreign Relations tells us that he has 
every reason to believe that peace can be obtained 


if we grant this appropriation. What reason have | 


you, Mr. Chairman, for that opinion? ‘“ Facts 


which I cannot disclose te you—correspondence | 


| 
| 


' 


be chairman of the Com- || upon the proposition that money is better for her 


; and land is better for us. Thus we can treat 
| Mexico like an equal, and do honor to ourselves. 
But what is it you ask? You have taken from 
Mexico one-fourth of her territory, and you now 
propose to run a line comprehending about another 





aqrementepimnnememe 


| none of this do we. 


ave complained. She has submitted to the award 
of your commissioners, and up to the time of the 
rupture with Texas, faithfully paid it. And for 
all that she has lost, (not through or by you, but 
which loss has been your gain,) what requital do 
we, her strong, rich, robust neighbor, make? Do 
we send our missionaries there * to point the way 
to Heaven?”? Ordo we send the schoolmasters 
pour daylight into her dark places, to aid her infayt 
strength to conquer freedom, and reap the fruit of 
the independence herself alone had won? No, no 
But we send regiments, storm 
towns, and our colonels prate of liberty in the 
midst of the solitudes their ravages have made. 
They proclaim the empty forms of social compact 
to a people bleeding and maimed with wounds re- 
ceived in defending their hearthstones against the 
invasion of these very men who shoot*them down, 
and then exhort them to be free. Your chaplains 
of the navy throw aside the New Testament and 
seize a bill of rights. The Rev. Don Walter Col- 
ton, I see, abandons the Sermon on the Mount and 


j | betakes himself to Blackstone and Kent, and is 
freely made, you never will have! I thank God that || 


itis so, as well for the sake of the Mexican people || possession of some town in California, and instead 


elected a justice of the peace! He takes military 


of teaching the plan of the atonement and the way 
of salvation to the poor ignorant Celt, he presents 
Colt’s pistol to his ear, and calls on him to take 
‘* trial by jury and habeas corpus,”’ or nine bullets 
Oh, Mr. President, ~~ not the 
ou, you are 
indeed opening the eyes of the blind in Mexico 
with a most emphatic and exoteric power. Sir, 
if all this were not a sad, mournful truth, it would 
be the very *‘ne plus ultra’’ of the ridiculous. 
But, sir, let us see what, as the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations explains it, we are 
to get by the combined processes of conquest and 
treaty. 
What is the territory, Mr. President, which you 
propose to wrest from Mexico? It is consecrated 


battle with his old Castilian master.- His Bunker 
Hills,and Saratogas, and Yorktowns, are there! 


| The Mexican can say, “ There I bled for liberty! 
Foreign Relations comes to us with the smooth || 


and shell [ surrender that consecrated home of my 
affections to the Anglo-Saxon invaders? What do 
they want with it? They have Texas already. 
They have possessed themselves of the territory 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. What 


| else do they want? To what shall I point my chil- 


dren as memorials of that independence which | 


| bequeath to them when those battle-fields shall 


| have passed from my possession ?”’ 


Sir, had one come and demanded Bunker Hill 
of the people of Massachusetts, had England’s 
Lion ever showed himself there, is there a man 
over thirteen and under ninety who would not 
have been ready to meet him? Is there a river on 
this continent that would not have run red with 
blood? Is there a field but would have been piled 
high with the unburied bones of slaughtered Ameri- 
cans before these consecrated battle-fields of liberty 
should have been wrested from us? But this same 
American goes into a sister republic and says to 
poor, weak Mexico, ** Give up your territory, you 
are unworthy to possess it; I have got one-half 
already, and all I ask of you is to give up the 
other!’’ England might as well, in the circum- 
stances I have described, have come and demanded 
of us, * Give up the Atlantic slope—give up this 
trifling territory from the Alleghany Mountains to 
the sea; it is only from Maine to St. Mary’s—only 
about one-third of your republic, and the least in- 
teresting portion of it.” “What would be the re- 
sponse? They would say, we must give this up 
to John Bull.” Why? ‘He wants room.” The 
Senator from Michigan says he must have this. 
Why, my worthy Christian brother, on what prin- 
ciple of justice?“ IT want room!” : 

Sir, look at this pretence of want of room. With 
twenty millions of people, you have about one 
thousand millions of acres of land, inviting settle- 
ment by every conceivable argument, —s 
them down toa quarter of a dollar an acre, & 
allowing every man to squat where he pleases. 
But the Senator from Michigan says we will be 
two hundred millions in a few years, and we want 
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room. If I were a Mexican I would tell you, 
« Have you not room in your own country to bury || 
your dead men? If you come into mine, we will 
ereet you with bloody hands, and welcome you to 
hospitable graves.” 4 1] 
Why, says the chairman of this Committee on | 
Foreign Relations, it is the most reasonable thing 
in the world! We ought to have the Bay of San 
Francisco. Why? Because it is the ‘best harbor 
on the Pacific! It has been my fortune, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have practised a good deal in criminal courts || 
in the course of my life, but I never yet heard a || 
thief, arraigned for stealing a horse, plead that it || 
was the best horse that he could find in the coun- | 
try! We want California. What for? Why, says | 
| 


the Senator from Michigan, we will have it; and the | 
Senator from South Carolina, with a very mistaken 
view, I think, of policy, says you can’t keep our || 
people from going there. I don’t desire to prevent |, 
them. Let them go and seek their happiness in | 
whatever country or clime it pleases them. 

All Lask of them is, not to require this Govern- 
ment to protect them with that banner consecrated 
to war waged for principles—eternal, enduring 
truth. Sir, it is not meet that our old flag should 
throw its protecting folds over expeditions for lucre 
or forland. But you still say you Want room for 
your people. This hasbeen the plea of every rob- | 
ber chief from Nimrod to the present hour. I dare || 
say when Tamerlane descended from his throne | 
built of seventy thousand human skulls, and march- | 
ed his ferocious battalions to further slaughter, I 
dare say he said, “| want room.’’ Bajazet was 
another gentleman of kindred tastes and wants 
with us Anglo Saxons—he ‘‘wanted room.’’ Alex- 
ander, too, the mighty ‘* Macedonian madman,” 
when he wandered with his Greeks to the plains 
of India, and fought a bloody battle on the very 
ground where recently England and the Sikhs en- 
gaged in strife for **room,”’ was, no doubt, in quest 
of some California there. Many a Monterey had 
he to storm to get *troom.’’ Sir, he made quite as || 
much of that sort of history as you ever will. Mr. 
President, do you remember the last chapter in || 
that history? It is soon read. Oh,I wish we 
could but understand its moral. Ammon’s son, || 
(so was Alexander named,) after all his victories, | 
died drunk in Babylon! The vast empire he con- 
quered to ‘* get room,”’ became the prey of the 
Generals he had trained; it was disparted, torn to || 
pieces, and so ended. Sir, there is a very signifi- | 
cant appendix; it is this: The descendants of the | 
Greeks, of Alexander’s Greeks, are now governed | 
by a descendant of Attila! Mr. President, while | 
we are fighting for room, let us ponder deeply this | 
appendix. {was somewhat amazed the other day | 
to hear the Senator frem Michigan declare, that 
Europe had quite forgotten us, till these battles 
waked them up. I suppose the Senator feels grate- 
ful to the President for ‘‘ waking up”? Europe. 
Does the President, who is, I hope, read in civic as 
well as military lore, remember the saying of one 
who had pondered upon history long; long, too, 
upon man, his nature and true destiny. Montes- | 
quieu did not think highly of this way of “waking | 
up.” * Happy,” says he, ‘‘is that nation whose | 
annals are tiresome.’ 
The Senator from Michigan has a different view | 


ofthis. He thinks that a nation is not distinguish- 
ed until it is distinguished in war. He fears that 
the slumbering faculties of Europe have not been || 
able to ascertain that there are twenty millions of || 
Anglo Saxons here, making railroads and canals, || 


and speeding all the arts of peace to the utmost || 
accomplishment of the most refined civilization ! |. 
They do not know it! And what is the wonderful || 
expedient which this Democratic method of making || 
history would adopt, in order to make us known? || 
Storming cities, desolating eful, happy homes; 
shooting men—ay, sir, such is war—and shooting 
women too. 

Sir, | have read, in some account of your battle 
of Monterey, of a lovely Mexican girl, who, with 
the benevolence of an angel in her bosom, and the 
robust courage of a hero in her heart, was busily 
engaged, during the bloody conflict—amid the 
crash of mee houses, the groans of the dying, 
and the wild shriek of battle—in carrying water to 
slake the burning thirst of the wounded of either 
host. While bending over a wounded American 
soldier, a cannon ball struck her, and blew her to | 
atoms! Sir, l do not charge my brave, generous- 
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| inhabitants of both sexes—she has room ! 


| shall abide forever? 


of ‘destiny.’ 


| this gentleman Terminus. 


The Mexican War—Mr. Corwin. 


hearted countrymen, who fought that fight, with 


this. No, no. We who send them—we who 
know that scenes like this, which might send tears 


| of sorrow *‘down Pluto’s iron cheek,’’ are the 


invariable, inevitable attendants on war—te are 
accountable for this; and this—this is the way we 
are to be made known to Europe. This—this is 


| to be the undying renown of free, republican Ame- 


rica: ** She has stormed a city, killed many of its 
’ 


will read. Sir, if this were our only history, then 


So it | 


may God of his mercy grant that its volume may | 


speedily come to a close. 
Why is it, sir, that we of the United States, a 


| people of yesterday, compared with the older 


nations of the world, should be waging war for 
territory, for *‘room?’’ Look at your country, 


extending from the Allechany Mountains to the 


fort a larger population than will be in the whole 
Union for one hundred years to come. Over this 
vast expanse of territory your population is now 
so sparse, that I believe we provided at the last 
session a regiment of mounted men to guard the 
mail, from the frontier of Missouri to the mouth 
of the Columbia; and yet you persist in the ridicu- 
lous assertion, **I want room.’? One would im- 
agine, from the frequent reiteration of the complaint, 
that you had a bursting, teeming population, whose 
energy was paralyzed, whose enterprise was 
crushed, for want of space. Why should we be 


| so weak or wicked as to offer this idle apology for 


ravaging a neighboring republic! 
on no one, at home or abroad. 
Do we not know, Mr. President, that it is a law, 


It will impose 


| never to be repealed, that falsehood shall be short 


lived? Was it not ordained of old, that truth only 
Whatever we may say to- 
day, or whatever we may write in our books, the 
stern tribunal of history will review it all, detect 
falsehood, and bring us to judgment before that 


| posterity which shall bless or curse us, as we may 


act now, wisely or otherwise. We may hide in 
the grave (which awaits us all) in vain; we may 
hope there, like the foolish bird that hides its head 
in the sand, in the vain belief that its body is not 
seen; yet even there, this preposterous excuse of 
want of ‘room’? shall be laid bare, and the quick- 


| coming future will decide that it was a hypocritical 


pretence, under which we sought to conceal the 


_avarice which prompted us to covet and to seize, 


by force, that which was not ours, 

Mr. President, this uneasy desire to augment our 
territory has depraved the moral sense, and blighted 
the otherwise keen sagacity of our people. What 
has been the fate of all nations, who have acted 


upon the idea that they must advance? Our young 
| orators cherish this notion with a fervid, but fatally 
| mistaken zeal. They call it by the mysteriousname | 
‘Our destiny,” they say, is on- | 
| ward; and hence they argue, with ready sophistry, 
_ the propriety of seizing upon any territory and any 
| people that may lie in the way of our * fated” ad- 


vance. Recently, these progressives have grown 
classical; some assiduous student of antiquities has 
helped them to a patron saint. They have wan- 
dered back into the desolated Pantheon, and there, 


| Pacific Ocean, capable itself of sustaining in com- , 


amongst the Polytheistic relics of that “pale mother | 


of dead empires,”’ they have found a god whom 
these Romans, centuries gone by, baptized ‘‘ ‘Ter- 
minus.’? 


Sir, I have heard much and read somewhat of 


Alexander, of whom I 
have spoken, was a devotee of this divinity. We 
have seen the end of him and his empire. It was 
said to be an attribute of this god, that he must 
always advance, and never recede. So both repul.li- 
can and imperial Rome believed. It was, as they 
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the barbarian strikes down the conquering eagle 
of Rome. Terminus at last recedes, slowly at first, 
but finally he is driven to Rome, and from Rome 
to Byzantium. Whoever would know the further 
fate of this Reman deity, so recently taken under 
the patronage of American Democracy, may find 
ample gratification of his curiosity in the luminous 
pages of Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall.’’ Such will 
find that Rome thought as you now think, that it 
was her destiny to conquer provinces and nations, 
and no doubt she sometimes said as you say, * I 
will conquer a peace.’? And where now is she, 
the Mistress of the World? The spider weaves 
his web in her palaces, the owl sings his watch- 
song in her towers. ‘Teutonic power now lords it 
over the servile remnant, the miserable memento 
of old and once omnipotent Rome. Sad, very sad, 
are the lessons which time has written for us. 
Through and in them all I see nothing but the in- 
flexible execution of that old law, which ordains, 
as eternal, that cardinal rule, ‘* Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor’s goods, nor anything which is his.” 
Since I have lately heard so much about the dis- 
memberment of Mexico, I have looked back, to 
see how, in the course of events which some call 
‘* Providence,’’ it has fared with other nations who 
engaged in this work of dismemberment. I see that 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century, three 
powerful nations—Russia, Austria, and Prussia— 
united in the dismemberment of Poland, They 
said, too, as you say, * it is our destiny.”’ They 
‘* wanted room.’’ Doubtless each of these thought, 
with his share of Poland, his power was too strong 
One had his 
California, another his New Mexico, and the third 
Did they remain untouched and 
incapable of harm? Alas! no; far, very far, from 
it. Retributive justice must fulfil its destiny too, 
A very few years pass off, and we hear of a new 


| man, a Corsican lieutenant, the self-named * arm- 


/ ed soldier of democracy’’—Napoleon. 


He rava- 
ges Austria, covers her land with blood, drives the 


| northern Cesar from his capital, and sleeps in his 


palace. Austria may now remember how her power 
trampled upon Poland. Did she not pay dear, very 
dear, for her California ? 


But has Prussia no atonement to make? You 


| see this same Napoleon, the blind instrument of 


Providence, at work there. The thunders of his 
capnon at Jena proclaim the work of retribution 
for Poland’s wrongs; and the successors of the 
Great Frederick, the drill-sergeant of Europe, are 
seen flying across the sandy plaig that surrounds 
their capital, right glad if they may escape cap- 
tivity or death. Bat: how fares it with the Auto- 
erat of Russia? Is he secure in his share of the 
spoils of Poland? No. Suddenly we see, sir, 


| six hundred thousand armed men marching to 


Moscow. Does his Vera Cruz protect him now ? 
Far from it. Blood, slaughter, desolation spread 
abroad over the land, and finally the conflagration 


| of the old commercial metropolis of Russia ¢loses 


the retribution: she must pay for her share in the 
dismemberment of her weak and impotent neigh- 
bor. Mr. President, a mind more prone to look 
for the judgments of Heaven,ain the doings of 
men, than mine, cannot fail in this to see the Prov- 
idence of God. When Moscow burned, it seemed 


'as if the earth was lighted up that the nations 


might behold the scene. As that mighty sea of 
fire gathered and heaved, and rolled upwards, and 
yet higher, till its Names licked the stars, and fired 
the whole heavens, it did seem as though the God 
of the nations was writing, in characters of flame, 
on the front of his throne, that doom that shal! fall 
upon the strong nation, who tramples in scorn 


/upon the weak. And what fortune awaits him, 


said, their destiny. And for a while it did seem | 


to be even so. 
Under the eagles of Rome, he was carried from 
his home on the Tiber to the farthest East, on the 
one hand, and to the far West, amongst the then 
barbarous tribes of western Europe, on the other. 
But at length the time came when retributive jus- 
tice had become ‘a destiny.”’ The despised Gaul 
calls out to the contemned Goth, and Attila, with 
his Huns, answers back the battle-shout to both. 
The ‘blue-eyed nations of the North,” in succes- 
sion, or united, r forth their countless hosts of 
warriors upon me and Rome’s always-advan- 
cing god Terminus. And now the battle-axe of 


Roman Terminus did advance. | 


the appointed executor of this work, when it was 
all done? He, too, conceived the notion that his 
destiny pointed onward to univergal dominion. 
France was too small—Europe, he thought, should 


| bow down before him. But as soon as this idea 
| took possession of his soul, he too becomes pow- 
| erless. His Terminus must recede too. . 


| 
| 
| 


ght 
there, while he witnessed the humiliation, and 
doubtless meditated the subjugation of Russia, he 
who holds the winds in his fist, gathered the snows 
of the North, and blew them upon his six hundred 
thousand men—they fled—they froze—they per- 
ished. And now the mighty Napoleon, who had 
resolved on universal dominion, he too is summon- 
ed to answer for the violation of that ancient law, 
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“Thou shalt not covet anything which is thy 
neighbors.”” How is the mighty fallen! He, be- 
neath whose proud footstep Europe trembled, he 
is now an exile at Elba, and now finally a prisoner 
on the rock of St. Helena, and there, on a barren 
island, in an unfrequented sea, in the crater of an 


mighty conqueror. All his annexations have come 
to that! His last hour is now come, and he, the 
man of destiny, he who had rocked the world as 
with the throes of an earthquake, is now power- 
less, sull—even as the beggar, so he died. On the 
wings of a tempest, that raged with unwonted 
fury, up to the throne of the only power that con- 
trolled him while he lived, went the fiery soul of 
that wonderful warrior, another witness to the ex- 
istence of that eternal decree, that they who do not 
rule in righteousness, shall perish from the earth, 
lie has found “*room” at last. And France, she 
too has found “ room.’’ Her * eagles’? now no 
longer scream along the banks of the Danube, the 
Po, and the Borysthenes. They have returned 
home to their old eyry, between the Alps, the 
Rhine, and the Pyrenees; so shall it be with yours. 
You may carry them to the loftiest peaks of the 
Cordilleras, they may wave with insolent triumph 
in the Halls of the Montezumas, the armed men 
of Mexico may quail before them, but the weak- 
est hand in Mexico, uplifted in prayer to the God 
of Justice, may call down against you a Power, 
in the presence of which the iron hearts of your 
warriors shall be turned into ashes. 

Mr. President, if the history of our race has 
established any truth, it is but a confirmation of 
what is written, ** The way of the transgressor is 
hard.” Inordinate ambition, wantoning in power, 
and spurning the humble maxims of justice, has, 
ever has, and ever shall, end in ruin. Strength 
cannot always trample upon weakness—the hum- 
ble shall be exalted—the bowed down will at length 
be lifted up. itis by faith in the law of strict jus- 
tice, and the practice of ils precepts, that nations 
alone can be saved. All the annals of the human 
race, sacred and profane, are written over with 
this wreat truth, in characters of living light. It is 
my fear, my fixed belief, that in this invasion, this 
war with Mexico, we have forgotten this vital 
truth. 
whirlpool of war? How clear and strong was the 


Why is that we have been drawn into this | 


heht that shone upon the path of duty a year | 


azo! ‘The last disturbing question with England 
was settled—our power extended its peaceful sway 
trom the Atlantie to the Pacific; from the Allecha- 
nies we looked out upon Europe, and from the 
tops of the Stony Mountains we could desery the 
shores of Asia; a rich commerce with all the na- 
tions of Europe poured wealth and abundance into 
our lap on the Atlantic side, while an unoccupied 
commerce of three hundred millions of Asiatics 


waited on the Pacific fur our enterprise to come | 
One hundred millions of dollars | 


anid possess it. 
will be wasted in this fruitless war. Had this 
money of the people been expended in making a 
ratlroad from your northern lakes to the Pacific, as 
one of your citizens has begged of you in vain, 
you would have made a highway for the world 
between Asia and Europe. Your Capitol then 
would be within thirty or forty days travel of 
any and every point on the map of the civilized 
world. Through this great artery of trade you 
would have carried through the heart of your own 
country, the teas of China, and the spices of India, 
to the markets of England and France. Why, 
why, Mr. President, did we abandon the enter- 


prises of peace, and betake ourselves to the bar- | 


barous achievments of war? Why did we “ for- 
sake this fuir and fertile field to batten on that 
moor.’’ 

But, Mr. President, if further acquisition of terri- 
tory is to be the result either of conquest or treaty, 
then I searcely know which should be preferred, 
eternal war with Mexico, or the hazards of inter- 
nal commotion at home, which last | fear may come 
if another province is to be added to our territory. 
There is one topic connected with this subjeet 
which I tremble when I approach. and yet I can- 
not forbear to notice it. It meets you in every 
step you take, it threatens you which way soever 
you go in the prosecution of this war. I allude 
to the question of slavery, Opposition to its further 


Tender her peace, and my life on it, she will then 
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ties in what we call the non-slaveholding States. | 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, three of the 
most powerful, have already sent their legislative 
instructions here—so it will be, I doubt not, in all 
the rest. It is vain now to speculate about the 


reasons for this. Gentlemen of the South may call 
extinguished volcano, there is the death-bed of the || 


it prejudice, passion, ey fanaticism. I | 
shall not dispute with them now on that point. 


| The great fact that it is so, and not otherwise, is 


what it concerns us to know. You nor I cannot! 
alter or change this opinion if we would. 


you shall carry slavery where it does not already 
exist. They do not seek to disturb you in that 
institution, as it exists in your States. Enjoy it if | 


; . eos ‘ j 
you will, and as you will, This is their language, 


this their determination. How is it in the South? | 
Can it be expected that they should expend in 


common, their blood and their treasure, in the ac- || 


quisition of immense territory, and then willingly 
forego the right to carry thither their slaves, and 
inhabit the conquered country if they please to do 
so? Sir, | know the feelings and opinions of the 
South too well to calculate on this. Nay, I believe | 


they would even contend to any extremity for the || to claim no very intimate connexion with it; and 


mere right, had they no wish to exert it. I believe | 
(and J confess I tremble when the conviction presses 
upon me) that there is equal obstinacy on both 
sides of this fearful question. If, then, we persist 
in war, which, if it terminate in anything short of | 
a mere wanton waste of blood as well as money, 


_must end (as this bill proposes) in the acquisition | 


of territory, to which at once this controversy must 
attach—this bill would seem to be nothing less 
than a bill to produce internal commotion. Should 


| we prosecute this war another moment, or expend | 


| brought into collision on a point where neither will 


one dollar in the purchase or conquest of a single 
acre of Mexican land, the North and the South are 


yield. Whocan forsee or foretell the result! Who 
so bold or reckless as to look such a conflict in the | 
face unmoved! I donot envy the heart of him who 
can realize the possibility of such a conflict with- | 
out emotions too painful to be endured. Why 
then shall we, the representatives of the sovereign 
States of this Union—the chosen guardians of this | 


confederated Republic, why should we precipitate || 


this fearful struggle, by continuing a war, the re- 


Sir, righty considered, this is treason, treason to 
the Union, treason to the dearest interests, the 
loftiest aspirations, the most cherishéd hopes of 
our constituents. [tis a crime to risk the possibility 
of such a contest. 
hue, that every other in the catalogue of iniquity, 
when compared with it, whitens into virtue. Oh, 
Mr. President, it does seem to me, if Hell itself | 
could yawn and vomit up the fiends that inhabit 
its penal abodes, commissioned to disturb the har- 
mony of this world, and dash the fairest prospect 
of happiness that ever allured the hopes of men, 
the first step in the consummation of this diaboli- 
cal purpose would be, to light up the fires of inter- 
nal war, and plunge the sister States of this Union 
into the bottomless gulf of civil Strife. We stand 
this day on the crumbling brink of that gulf—we 
see its bloody eddies wheeling and boiling before | 
us—shall we not pause before it be too late ? How | 
plain again is here the path, I may add the only | 
way of duty, of prudence, of true patriotism. Let | 
us abandon all idea of acquiring further territory, | 
and by consequence cease at once to prosecute this 
war. Let us call home our armies, and bring them | 
at once within our own acknowledged limits. | 
Show Mexico that you are sincere when you say | 
you desire nothing by conquest. 


had not, she is too weak to disturb you here. 


accept it. But whether she shall or not, you will 
have peace without her consent. It is your inva- | 
sion that has made war, your retreat will restore | 
peace. Let us then close forever the approaches 

of internal feud, and so return to the ancient con- 
cord and the old ways of national prosperity and 
permanent glory. Let us here, in this temple con- 
secrated to the Union, perform a solemn lustration; 
let us wash Mexican blood from our hands, and on 
these altars, in the presence of that image of the 





' her || Father of his Country that looks down upon us, 
extension, it must be obvious to every one, is a || swear to’ preserve honorable 


peace with all the 


deeply-rooted determination with men of all par- '' world, and eiernal brotherhood with each other. 


These || 
people only say, we will not, cannot consent that | 


It is a crime of such infernal |) 


She has learned || 
that she cannot encounter you in war, and if she 
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ENATE. 
"THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. HOUSTON. 
OF TEXAS, . 


In THe Senate or THE Untrep Srares, 
February 19, 1847, 


On the Bill making an appropriation of three 
millions of dollars to bring to a conclusion the 
war with Mexico. . 


Mr. HOUSTON said, from the course this de- 
bate had taken, the object of this bill was in dan- 
ger of being forgotten. Its merits appear to have 
been pretty much overlooked, for no position had 
particularly been taken in favor of its passage, or 
in Opposition to it; gentlemen having Meomes a 
variety of topics, having no immediate connexion 
with it. As, therefore, gentlemen had gone into 
| so wide a discussion, it would impose on him the 
duty of noticing matters somewhat irrelevant to 
the question pending before the Senate. 

Honorable gentlemen, in discussing this subject, 
had adverted to various circumstances which seem 





some which involve not only the interests but the 
integrity of the territory of the State which he in 

rt represented. But previous to entering into an 
investigation of that subject, it might not be im- 
proper to advert to that portion of their discussions 
which had relation to the expulsion of the printer 
to Congress. 

He had not thought proper, nor, indeed, had the 
opportunity presented itself, to offer the views he 
entertained on that subject while it was before the 
Senate, however deeply he was impressed with its 
importance, as connected with the liberties and the 
well-being of our citizens. The Senate, in its wis- 
dom, may have acted correctly, but his opinions 
were so much at variance with the policy of the 
course pursued, that he would adduce some rea- 
_sons why he was inclined to believe that an error 
might have been committed. 

If they were to regard the privileges of this body 
as sacred, and to hold that the members were not 
subject to the ordinary influence of public opinion, 
_and if they were to enjoy the exclusive right to 


| restrict in others privileges indulged in by mem- 
sults of which must be to force us at once upon it? || 


bers of this body, it would seem to him that they 
| were assuming a power that did not belong to 
them, and that was nowhere given either by the 
| Constitution or the laws of the country. 
This thing of *‘privilege’’ had never been defined 
by any law of Congress. So far, then, as the rights 


| of individuals and the rights of members of this 


body were determined, it was simply by reference 
to precedents—and precedents derived from Eng- 
lish laws and English decisions. If he apprehend- 
ed aright the nature of the privileges conceded to 
members of such bodies, it was that which secured 
to them at all times the power of discharging their 
duty. They were not liable to civil process so as 
to prevent their attendance in this body. They 
were not to be held accountable for any vote they 
might give in this body on any subject. But he 
could not conceive that the Constitution ever de- 
signed to throw around any member of this Gov- 
ernment a mantle to protect him against the ex- 
pression of his own or the influence of public 
opinion. The judicature of the country was the 
proper resort for redress for libel. But if this 
vague and undefined privilege was to rest on their 
own opinion and their own decision, they became 
not only accuser, but judge, jury, and everything 
that was necessary for the infliction of punishment. 
In this case they had assumed all this power to be 
in themselves, while in fact they had no general 
power or right to inflict any punishment on an In- 
dividual. Had it not occurred to Senators, too, that 
it was a dangerous exercise of power to punish an 
individual for an offence which was not defined by 
law? If they had a person bearing to them the 
relation of contractor, and the Senate have excluded 
him from their Chamber and the privileges he pos- 
sessed as such contractor, they must have some 
reason for so doing. And what was it? Was itthat 
' slanderous words had been published of the Sen- 
_ ate, and words abusive of its character and dignity? 
"or was it that, having the power, they had exer- 
| cised the right of excluding their printer without 
an investigation into the merits of the accusation? 
| Certainly no inyestigation had taken place on 
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this oceasion, nor any examination into the facts. 
if they had thus the right to exclude, the had 
ihe right to punish by other means than expulsion. 
if the printer to this body had acted inconsistent 
with bis character and relations to that body, it 
would have been very easy to have referred the 
matter to a committee, by whom he could have 
heen heard in his defence and witnesses ex- 
amined. Bs 

Mr. BUTLER rose and asked permission to say 
that he distinctly submitted a proposition to refer 
she matter to a committee, but it was declined by 
Mr. Ritchie’s friends, 

' Mr. HOUSTON. Such a proposition was not | 
acted upon. No such resolution was passed. 

Mr. BUTLER admitted that it was not passed, 
but it was Offered; and Mr. Ritchie said in his 
paper he would not have gone before such a com- | 
mittee. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Then it was what he had 
said—a condemnation without trial. Mr. Ritchie 
was condemned without a hearing, and for what? 
For publishing an article, signed ** VixnicaTor,”’ 
alleging certain things against the Senate. Well, 
this body was amenable to public opinion as well as 
an individual of society. They had mo exemption | 
from public opinion. They were amenable to it. | 
Though termed the ‘* Supreme Legislature”? by the 
advocates of this power, they possessed not the right | 
which they had assumed to exercise. The rights 
of the citizen are well ascertained and defined, and || 
their privileges.are well understood; and whenever 
this body shall define its privileges, the citizen will | 
have some guide to direct him. But though this 
exclusion neither affected Mr. Ritchie in his purse 
nor in his person, it was an indignity—a chastise- | 
ment—and it must be viewed as an encroachment | 
on the freedom of the press. He was not an ad- 
vocate for the licentiousness of the press; but he 
would rather see it increased, if possible, than see || 
this body assume a right which did not helong to || 
it, Such an exercise of power, such an assump- | 
tion of right, was dangerous. But there was no 
danger to be apprehended from the licenjiousness | 
of the press. There was a conflict among editors 
which would lead to the detection and exposure of 
falsehood. Their warfare differed from an as- 
sumption of power by the Senate, when it was | 
directed against an individual. If the object of the 
Senate was to redress a grievance, it had signally | 
failed. It would not check the licentiousness of 
the press; and though one man might be the vic- 
tim here, yet public opinion would vindicate and | 
sustain him abroad. The punishment of the Sen- 
ate might fall on a man who had rendered himself 
obnoxious as a party man; but a man who has 
been an advocate of principles which he believes | 
to be right for the last half century, will not be |! 
aduced, by all the terrors of the machinery of this || 
Senate, to abandon those principles. They have || 
grown with his growth and strengthened with his || 
strength, and will remain unchanged in his decli- || 
ning years. Such an individual would be sustained | 
by the people; for, however proud they might be | 
of their representatives on this floor, they were 
equally proud of the liberties of the citizen. What- | 
ever trenches on the rights of the citizen, will never | 
be sanctioned and approved by an intelligent peo- | 
ple, no matter by whom attempted. | 
_ In the course of the remarks which have been | 
indulged in on this floor, Texas has been alluded |, 
‘o—not only its original settlement, but its progress | 
, and various mutations up to the present moment. || 
It was true that her history had been one of pecu- 
liar interest and of peculiar enterprise and peculiar 
vicissitudes; for though she may have enjoyed her 
sunny days, gloom and darkness have rested upon 
her, and calamities have impeded her progress. It |. 
had been said that the citizens of Texas had gone | 
to that country to assail others’ rights. They went } 
there on the invitation of the Mexican Govern- || 
ment, to live under a constitution recognised by || 
the world as free and republican--a constitution |, 
assimilated to the one onder which they had had || 
the happiness to live. 
bonds. They went not to despoil Mexico of her 
territory, or to rob any portion of mankind of their 
rights. They went under a t made to Moses | 
Austin in the year 1821, which was confirmed to | 
Stephen F. Austin, his son. Three hundred fami- 
! 
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lies went under grants made by Mexico; for it was 
then the policy of the Mexican Government to 


| ordinary influences and inconvenientes ? 


| there. 


and it became cultivated fields, producing happi- 


| impress that would never be effaced while human 


| few in numbers. Not only had he oppressed them, 


| to the tyrannical Government. 


——— 
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colonize Texas by American citizens. No less 
than seven grants were made, some to inhabitants 
of Great Britain, and some to citizens of the United 
States. They were invited there, and for what 
purpose? Was it to receive a gracious boon, and 
to make no requital? Was it to wrest from Mex- 
ico her domain, and live regardless of law and con- 
stitution? No. They went to settle and populate 
a wilderness. A wilderness surrounded only by 
Not so. 
The Indians had so pressed on the settlements of 
Mexico that*towns which had been populous, 


‘towns which had consisted of fifteen or sixteen 


thousand souls, were reduced to mere hamlets. 
The Indians were pressing in on every side. They 
had no frontier, for every village was encircled and 
surrounded by savage tribes, from the seaboard to 
the interior. They were pressed unon to such a 
degree, that after the Mexican revolution was well 
over, they were not in a situation to resist the pres- 


| sure of the Indians, and became subject to their 


control, Mexico, in this dilemma, aware of the 


| hardy and enterprising character of the Anglo- 


American race, made the grants to those colonists, | 
and guarantied to them all the rights, privileges, 
and immunities of their constitution. They were | 
offered homes and a free Government; and these 
were the inducements to the North American race 
to occupy the wilderness of Texas. They went 
War succeeded war, and the Indian tribes 
were repelled. They reclaimed the wilderness, 


ness and prosperity for civilized man. 


They were 
industrious, moral, and honest. 


They had sworn 


| to support the constitution of 1824, and they sub- 


mitted to every inconvenience that could be re- 
quired of them. In this situation they remained 


| until 1833, when, as a State, they desired to obtain | 


a constitution, and enjoy the rights of representa- 
tion under the constitution of 1824. But when 
they respectfully petitioned for their rights, and | 


| formed a constitution in conformity with the con- | 
| stitution of Mexico, and sent a legate for that pur- 


pose, he was incaycerated for months, and for | 
years their rights were disregarded. In the mean- 
time, the constitution of 1824 was, by the usurper 
Santa Anna, after successive convulsions, subvert- 
ed, and a dictatorial government substituted in its 


| stead. 


In this the people of Texas were quiescent. 


|| They were submissive—and why? They hoped 
| to see the restoration of the constitution of 1824. | 


They expected to see the power of the tyrant de- 
stroyed, and that they should again enjoy their 
liberties. They were willing to endure the incon- 
veniences which arose from the convulsive throes 
of the military despots who succeeded each other, 
even to the last extremity. But that was not suf- | 
ficient. They were known to be an enterprising 
people. They had made an impress on Mexico, | 
and on her beautiful prairies. They had made an | 


intelligence and enterprise were permitted to roam 
abroad in the earth, or their influence be felt in 
those verdant spots of nature. Mexico saw they | 
were an enterprising people, and that they were 
loyal and law-abiding; and the despot determined 
to subjugate them to his will while they were yet 


but he went so far as even to incarcerate their rep- 
resentative. Their wrongs were felt, but the peo- 
ple were still loyal to the constitution, though not 
They did not re- 
nounce Mexico, but in firm remonstrance, they || 
invoked an indulgence in their rights. The tyrant || 
resolved to subjugate them, though no act of rebel- |, 
lion had been committed. With a well-appointed | 
and numerous army, he resolved on their extermi- || 
nation from the earth. There was not one who | 

} 

} 


uttered the English accent that he intended should 
remain west of the Sabine, unless it might be one | 
who might consent to be his supple tool, and con- 
spire against the rights of his country. 


| 





Before Santa Anna could advance on Texas, it \| 
They went not as vaga- || was necessary that other portions of Mexico, still | tude of an independent nation, although they 


| would have been justified in doing so. 
, dued; and therefore he threatened them with over- || 


' 


adhering to the constitution of 1824, should be sub- 


throw. But as several States at home were in a 
state of rebellion, he could not leave them to ad- 
vance on Texas. It was, however, important that 
Zacatecas, one of the most respectable, should be 
made an example; and she, standing prominent in 


| the common cause. 
|| liberty which was so dear to them, and which they had so 


| 
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‘the confederacy of Mexican States, was made the 
first victim. 

That it might be known what just cause Texas 
had for apprehension, he would read an extract 
from an historical sketch by a writer of high re- 
spectability, from which it would appear that the 
despot found that it was impossible to sueceed in 
the overthrow of Zacatecas by valor and chivalry; 
so he determined to destroy her liberties by other 
agencies—by sending to her officers who had been 
in hisarmy. They went to the capital of Zaca- 
tecas, and insinuated themselves as the friends of 
the rights of that State, and offered to aid them in 
taking up arms; and how they requited the confi- 
dence of that brave and generous people, this ex- 
tract will give a particular narrative: 

« Zacatecas, where, in some of the darkest periods of the 
revolution, liberty bad found a last refuge, again served as a 
rallying point for a few faithful votaries now remaining 
among the degenerate Mexicans. An army of 5,000 men, 
composed principally of the militia of the State, were as- 
sembled near the city of Zacatecas, prepared to resist the 
authority of the tyrant. Mexico had drawn its best troops 
from Zaeatecas. In the long contest with the mother coun- 
try, no part of Mexico had made equal sacrifices in aid of 

The blow which robbed them of that 


well merited by their liberal outpourings of blood and treas- 
ure, must have been keenly felttvom whatever hand it may 


| have come, and doubly so from the hand of the present 
| usurper, who was principally indebted to them for the means 


of success against Bustamente, and consequently for his 
elevation to the Presideucy. Their wrongs were therefore 
aggravated by the sting of ingratitude. Santa Anna well 


| knew the character of the people he had to encounter, and 


the spirit which would animate them on the present occa- 
sion: he therefore prepared to accomplish by the basest 
treachery what he feared to attempt in a fair contest. Sev- 
eral officers of the army, pretending to be unwilling to aid 
the President in destroving that constitution which they had 


| sworn to support, resigned their commissions and repaired 


to Zacatecas, and there affected to join the people in sup- 
porting the authority of the State. They offered their ser- 
vices to command the militia in the approaching contest, 


| which were accented; and this devoted hand of 5,000 men 
| was placed under their command. Santa Anna was now ap- 


prized of the success of his stratagem, and advanced witha 
superior force, while his progress was concealed from the 
Zacatecans by the treacherous officers, until they were sur- 
rounded and attacked; and thos more than half their num- 
ber were literally cut to pieces before they had an opportu- 
nity to make the least resistance; a few rallied to arms and 
made a desperate attempt to check the advance of the inva- 
ders, but they were driven before them into the city of Za- 
catecas, where the victors for several days indulged them- 
selves in excesses too shocking for recital. Foreigners, as 
well as natives, who had taken no part in public affairs, and 
who were quietly pursuing their avoeations without inter- 
meddling in any manner with the political concerns of the 
country, were butchered without ceremony, and their prop- 


| erty given up to the pillage of the soldiery, or confiscated to 


the use of the officers. When the tyrant had sufficiently 
glutted his vengeance, the inhabitants who had escaped the 
sword, submitted unconditionally to his power.’’ 

This was placed before the eyes of Texas; these 
acts were before the world. But in the year 1833 
—for he would recur to that period when Texas 
was roused to the most vigorous measures by acts 


| of usurpation of the stipendiaries of the Mexican 
| Government, and by extortion, under pretence of 


giving titles to their lands, under the conditions of 


| the grants and of the laws of the republic—after 


their money had been extorted from them, after 
/ commission after commission had been sent, and 


all the amount had been accumulated which was 


desired, their agents were put inarrest. Commis- 
sion after commission was sent; the citizens of 
Texas contributed the required amount to obtain 
the titles to their lands, and as often as they sent 
were disappointed. But, in 1833, when it was 
known that the despot had determined to exter- 


_minate the inhabitants of Texas, they organized a 


convention—eaclt municipality was represented; 
they convéned in October; ied Miers they gave an 
example to the world to enable it to determine if 
they were a rebellious people. They were insult- 
ed. They acted. And how did theyact? They 
formed a provisional constitution, assuming all the 
rights that a State separated from other States 
could do; and in their constitution they pledged 


| their lives, their honor, and all that was sacred, to 


rally to the support of the constitution of 1824. 
They invited other States of the confederacy to 
rally with them. They did not assume the atti- 


They, 
however, only adopted a provisional independence, 


and pledged themselves to support the constitution 
| of 1824. They repelled force and resisted oppres- 
| sion; they did not rebel against the laws of the 
republic, for they subscribed to its constitution, 
and administered the laws of the republic over that 
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territory as far as was in their power. They had + ation took 


not invaded Mexico. They had not assumed to 
invade her territory; but they were deemed con- 
tumacious in not submitting to the demands of a 
tyrant, 

From October, 1835, to March following, they | 
remained with a provisional government; not en- 
croaching on the nights of Mexico, but merely or- | 
ganized themselves to give resistance to tyranny. 
Icvery safeguard of their liberties had been broken | 
down, and all their rights had been trodden nuder 
foot. Their arms had been demanded when they 
were surrounded by a savage foe, and when many | 
of them depended on their rifle for the support of | 
their families, and for resistance to an invading 
army. ‘There was then no alternative left. They 
must either yield an unconditional submission, or | 





submit to extermination. ‘They resolved to stand || 


in the defence of their rights and privileges, and, on 
the 2d of March, 1836, Texas declared herself sov- 
ereign and independent of Mexico, The world saw 
what was her condition. Was she acting under no 





the resentment of Santa Anna? Were there no 
armies marching to invade her rights? Had not 


Zacatecas fallen? And if that State could not es- || 


cape the malice of the monster, what had ‘Texas to 
hope but in her own arms? She had her inherent 
rights to maintamn and defend. The Alamo was 
besieved on the 23d of February, S36; by a well- 
appointed army of nine thousand men, that fortress 
was surrounded with its little band of but about one 
hundred and fifty men. ‘Texas then felt that she 
was about to be swept as with the besom of de- 
struction; still she stood but on the defensive. Did 


that look like rebellion? She had acquired rights, 7 


and the time had now come when she must defend 
them; but Texas never rebelled. 
rebels there, 


There were no 
They merely defended their rights | 
under the constitution; but it was a constitution 
which was dissolved, perverted, and destroyed, and 
‘Texas was resolved into her original elements like 
the other States; and had Mexico ever had union 
since? Where ts Yucatan now? Talk of the in- 
tegrity of the Mexican republic! Why, it is a 
stain, a blot on constitutional liberty, to call Mexi- 
coarepublic. She presented a country distracted 
and severed, divided into numerous factions. Was 
there not here but the other day a minister from 
Yucatan to negotiate with thisGovernment? Has 
not California declared her independence? And 
had not other States done the same? And yet the 
were to regard Mexico as an oreanized and well- 
established government, and as a nation of intelli- 
gent men and patriots, who were willing to follow 
the example of this Government. He protested 
against such representations, 

Under these circumstances, then, Texas was | 
placed. She had provocations as great as the origi- 
nal thirteen States of this republic, when they 
threw off the colonial vassalage to Great Britain. 
Nay, look at her provocations, and they would be 
found to be a stronger cause to drive a people to 
resistance. Butno one would impute dishonor to 
the fathers of our own Revolution—to the patriots 
of *76—nodr could shame or dishonor be imputed 
to the people of ‘Texas for vindicating their rights 
and securing their liberties. 

Our revolutionary fathers have acquired for 
themselves immortal renown; their memories will 
le revered by allages; and to the last page of his- 
tory, they will be recorded as the “ primest men 
that ever lived in the tide of time.”’ And were the | 
‘Texans wrong in imitating such illusteious men, | 
in the vindication of their rights? 

He could not for a moment agree with some 
honorable members of this body, that the present | 
war was a war of the Executive of the United | 
States. He could not agree that it was a war 
brought on by the President of the United States, | 
and only by him. It was a war which grew out | 
of circumstances, which are now known to the || 
world. It was known before Texas was annexed, 
that war would result, That was predicted again 
and again. It was declared by the Mexican Min- | 
ister to this court, that war would be the instanta- 
neous consequence of annexation. It was declared 
by Mr. Bocanegra, the Mexican Secretary of State 
for Poreign Relations, to Mr. Thompson, our,Min- 
isterat Mexico. Annexation by him was declared 


to be a sufficient cause of war, and that it would 
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| clare war, though at that moment, as far as Texas 
was concerned, she was in a state of war, and 
| they could make nothing else of it. Mexico then 
| declared war prospectively against the United 
| States, and still the United States said they would 
annex Texas. 
| from the moment annexation took place, these two 
nations were towards each other as belligerants. 
Was, then, the President justified in marching the 
| troops to the frontier of Texas? I contend that 
'he was. He was justified on every principle that 
should actuate a nation, to occupy the territory as 


far as the Rio Grande. That territory had been | 
understood to belong to Texas. Texas had under- | 
stood it to belong to her. She assumed that her | 
limits extended to the Rio Grande; and in 1836, || 


when she defined her boundaries more particularly, 


| she claimed the Rio Grande to be her boundary. | 
| This was before the recognition of her independ- | 


_ence. She was entitled to that boundary, and she 


|} had assumed and declared it to be as much her 
excitement? Had she no danger to apprehend from | 


territory as the land lying between the Sabine and 
the Nueces. 


the Rio Grande? Was it Mexico? Mexico never 
fixed the boundaries at the Nueces. Mexico con- 


| tended for no division of the territory; with her, it | 
| was either all Mexican or none. If Texas did not | 

belong to the United States to the Rio Grande, no | 
| territory belonged to her beyond the Sabine. Gen- | 


tlemen had said an intimation had been given that 
if our army was not marched beyond the Nueces, 
she would not consider it an aggression on her 
rights. Why, the quarrel was about annexation. 
Mexico insisted on her right as far as the Sabine, 
while Texas, by the right of conquest and independ- 
ence, Claimed from the Sabine to the Rio Grande. 
Texas preserved her independence. Texas exer- 
cised her jurisdiction; and that jurisdiction was 
| recognised by England; for people of that country 
appealed to Texas to recognise the grants made to 


_ them to the Rio Grande, on whjch settlements had 


been made, but had been broken up by the revolu- 


tion and the disturbed state of the country. ‘They | 
made application through the Minister of Great | 
| Britain to the Government of Texas to receive 


them, and allow them to resume the possession of 
their lands; and this wgs agreed to on the part of 
Texns, without stipulation. This, then, would 


show that England regarded Texas 4s entitled to |! 


that portion Of country lying between the Nueces 
and the Rio Grande, and so recognised the juris- 
diction of Texas as described by the law of 1836. 


After annexation took place, if the President had 
|! neglected to comply with the obligation to send a 


force for the protection of Texas—if he had ne- 
elected to give them that protection which, as an 
independent people, they could have given them- 
selves—he would have been recreant to his duty. 

Mr. SEVIER interposed to ask the honorable 
Senator from Texas, if, after the recognition of the 
independence of Texas, General Felix Huston did 
not keep possession of the country between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande with one hundred or 
two hundred men? 

Mr. HOUSTON would answer the Senator from 
Arkansas with great pleasure. At the time referred 
to, Mr. H. was not with the army. General Rusk 
was in command, and he despatched General F. 
Huston on that service. Colonel Hays, too, with 
his rangers, occupied that country; and if there 
were any permanent Mexican establishments there, 
he was not informed of it. It was a question never 
mooted in Texas, as to the Nueces being the weat- 
ern boundary of Texas. The country beyond, 
extending to the Rio Grande, was considered a 
part of the republic of Texas; a post-office was 
established in that territory; land was located be- 
tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande; their laws 
were extended to that country; and if their popu- 
lation did not extend all the way to the Rio Grande, 
certainly the population of Mexico did not extend 
to the Nueces, for there were no Mexican inhabi- 
tants there. After the battle of San Jacinto, Santa 
Anna was required to fall back, beyond the limits 
of Texas, to Monterey, and he acknowledged the 
boundary to be as they proclaimed it in 1836. He 
made no queyien about it, but assumed the Rio 

Grande to be the boundary, and no other was dis- 


follow on the heels of annexation. Well, annex- |! cussed. And when Texas wasinvaded by Vasquez 


It must then be understood, that | 


But who had now set up this assumption of | 
right to the country lying between the Nueces and | 


ee 
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nlace, and Mexico was pledged to de- | and his marauding parties, it was understood to be 


‘| an invasion of Texas, when he crossed the Rip 
|| Grande. They were stationed on the other side of 

the Rio Grande, and had no military establis). 
ments in Texas. Whenever any invasion too, 
place by the Mexicans, they were either checked 
or repulsed, or pursued as fugitives across the Ris 
Grande; and General Woll’s army in 1842, woyiq 
have been taken, if it had not been for want of har. 
mony amongst the Texan troops. It was attacked 
and severely handled by the gallant Hays ang 
those under him, and compelled to retreat beyond 
the Rio Grande. 

Did the Texan Government consider that the 
Rio Grande was not their boundary ? They con. 
sidered crossing over the Nueces as no more than 
passing over any other stream in their territory, 
Texan rangers kept possession of that country, 
and tribes of Indians were there—an agent of Texas 
accompanying them. ‘Texas, then, held posses. 
sion of that country, while México kept up no 
military stations east of the Rio Grande. Texas 
had no establishments west of the Rio Grande; byt 
|| when they invaded Mexico, they crossed the Rio 
Grande at Laredo. Both nations considered the 
Rio Grande to be the boundary. Whenever Mexi. 
co threatened to invade Texas, terms were always 
employed which showed the crossing of the Rio 
Grande was considered an invasion; but Mexico 
could never occupy that territory with her troops, 
As further proof that the Rio Grande was the 
boundary, Mr. H. referred to a proclamation issu- 
ed under the orders of the Mexican Gevernment 
by General Woll, directing that any individual 
whatever, who should be found beyond a league’s 
distance from the left bank of the Rio Bravo, should 
be punished as a traitor. He referred, also, to 
the occupancy of Point Isabel, and other circum- 
stances, to establish the same point. He then pro- 
ceeded. 

Now, if the President, with a knowledge of all 
these facts, had not taken the steps which he did, 
he would have been justly chargeable with disre- 
garding the rights of Texas. Texas at that time 
had all the privileges, rights, and immunities of 
any other member of this Confederacy, She was 
at that time virtually a member of this Union. 
Certain forms had been prescribed for her to ob- 
serve before she could be admitted, and Texas 
had conducted herself in conformity thereto, and 
had, therefore, the right to claim the considera- 
tion of this Government; and less than was ex- 
| tended to her would have been injustice. If the 
| President had refused, Texas would have had the 
right to have rescinded all action on the joint reso- 
lution, and considered it a fraud upon her, and a 
| transaction that had not been meditated in good 
|| faith. 
| But it had been alleged that our General was in- 
| formed, previous to his advance from Corpus 
| Christi to the Rio Grande, that if he would not 
| eross the Arroyo Colorado there would be no act 
of war. He had then passed over three-fourths of 
|| the distance between the Nueces and the Rio 
|| Grande, and to have acted on such an intimation 
would have left him in a position not defensible, 
|| and where he could be surrounded and cut off 
|| for that Mexico meditated war there could be no 
|, doubt. Did not Paredes write to Arista express- 
|| ing a hope that he was prepared to place himself at 
once at the head of his army; and directing him 
|| not to wait for the advance of the American army, 
| but to go and find it, and annihilate it wherever 
| found? The Executive, then, had not transcended 
| either his power or his duty in stationing the army 
| at Corpus Christi, or marching it to the Rio Grande. 
| 


Sapper AO 





It could not be believed that the President did it to 
|| involve the two countries in war; but even if war 
|| was the inevitable result of the advance of the 
| army, he held that the President was bound to do 
‘it. If we were to wait for any friendly indication 
from Mexico towards Texas, he was apprehensive 
| we should wait a long time. 
|| _ The President did not by any means go further 
| than his obligation to Texas required, or the joint 
|| resolution implied, which had been entered into by 
| the preceding Administration. It was not neces: 
|| sary to give the information to the Senate that the 
| Administration of Mr. Tyler took the initiatory 
step to carry out the joint resolution on the evening 
before bis term expired, and that it-was nels fol- 
lowed up by the present Executive of the United 
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gates. Believing, then, as he did, that it was the | 


duty of the President to give the protection to Tex- 
as which she desired, he must conclude that the 


President would have been false to his trust, and | 


rerardless of his obligations to the citizens of the 
United States, if he had not done so. Anterior to 


the time when annexation was before the authori- | 


ties here—when Texas was wooed and invited to 
join this Union—Mr. Upshur wrote to the chargé 
d'affaires of the United States in Texas, and gave 
the strongest assurances of regard and friend] 

feeling towards her; and menaced her with doleful 
consequences, if she did not consent; and by every 
possible means of persuasion that was decorous, 
sought to induce the Government of Texas to ac- 
cede to the proposition of the President of the Uni- 
ted States, by reopening negotiations. The subject 
had been suspended by the Government of Texas, 
or treated with apathy. She felt able to resist the 
aggressions of Mexico. She thought she had bet- 
ter remain a free, though humble Power, than to 
come into a community of States where she was 
not treated with cordial feeling and hearty sympa- 
thy. Before the Government of Texas would en- 
tertain the application made by the Government of 
the United States to sefid a minister to Washington 


city to treat for annexation, the Executive of that | 


quntry required, through her Secretary of State, 
that the Government of the United States should 
pledge itself that a squadron, sufficient, in the esti- 
mation of the President of Texas, to meet a case 


of war, should float on the Gulf, and that five hun- | 


dred cavalry and one thousand infantry should be 
stationed on the frontier of Texas, and that both 
the land. and naval forces should be subject to the 
order of the President of Texas. 

But this was not deemed a sufficient guarantee 
for Texas, and the President of the United States 
was required to pledge himself that in case of the 
failure of annexation from any cause, the United 
States would enter into a defensive alliance with 
Texas against Mexico. 

The Minister of the United States in Texas, had 
little hesitation in acceding to the requirement for 
wwoops and a naval force, but in respect to the other 
point, he wished to refer it to his Government, and 
proposed that the Executive of Texas should be 
satisfied on that point by the Government of the 
United States, after the Texan commissioner should 
arrive at Washington, and before entering upon 
negouations, The President of Texas then de- 
spatched an additional minister to the United 
Sates, to act with the minister previously sent, 
and considered that all the requirements of ‘Texas 
had been complied with previous to entering into 
negotiations. A letter had been written to Mr. 
Upshur, then Secretary of State, of the date of 17th 
January, 1844, but it remained in the State De- 
partment until after the decease of Mr. Upshur, 
unanswered. It was sent by Mr. Van Zandt, to 
know what guarantees would be given; for Texas 
considered that she would be regardless of her own 
interests, if she entered into negotiations for annex- 
ation without such guarantees, inasmuch as it 
would certainly provoke hostilities with Mexico, 
and expose her to all the hazards of a war. 

_ Shortly after Mr. Henderson arrived in Wash- 
ington city, a letter was addressed to Messrs. Hen- 
derson and Van Zandt, the Ministers of Texas, 
whieh he would read: 


“ Wasntnoton Crry, pri 11, 1844, 
“GeNrLemMen: The letter addressed by Mr. Van Zandt 
to the late Secretary of State, Mr. Upshur, to which you 


have called my attention, dated Washington, the 17th of 


January, 1844, has been laid before the President of the 
nited States, 

“tn reply to it, T am directed by the President to say, that 
the Secretary of the Navy has been instructed to order a 
“rong naval foree to concentrate in the Gulf of Mexico, to 
meet any emergency; and that similar orders have been‘is- 
sued by the Secretary of War to move the disposable mili- 
lary forces on our southwestern frontier for the same pur- 
pose. Should the exigency arise to which you refer in your 
hote to Mr. Upshur, Lam further directed by the President 
‘ say, that during the pendency of the treaty of annexation, 
he would deem it his duty to use ail the means within his 
power by the Constitution to protect Texas from all foreign 
invasion. I have the lionor to be, &c., 


«J. ©. CALHOUN, 
“To Messrs. I. Van Zanprt and J. P. Héxperson, 
“ Ministers from the Republic of Texas.” 
“To meet any emergency.”” That emergency 
was an invasion by Mexico. 
This was written and signed by the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Canueun,] then 
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was not entirely satisfactory to those gentlemen. 
They were desirous that nothing should be left to 
construction, to explanation, to inference, for the 
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in the State Department; but it appeared that it 


situation of Texas was one of peculiar delicacy. | 


If the negotiation should be broken off between 


the United States and Texas, inevitably France | 


and England would regard Texas as compromised 
to the United States; and it would take much time 
and care and assiduity to reassure them that Tex- 


|| again. 





It appeared that, subsequently, instructions wére 
given to the army and navy; and the officer in com- 
mand of the land forces, and Commodore Connor, 
who was in command of the navy in the Gulf, did 

| put themselves in correspondence with the Execu- 


as would never get into the same predicament , 


tive of Texas. They were to be subject to the | 


President of Texas, and act at his bidding. If an 
assurance to that effect had not been given to the 
| President of Texas, he never would have sent a 
| minister here, authorized to treat between the two 


best interests and the peace of Texas. The order 
was therefore given on the arrival of the Texan 
Minister here, and before opening negotiations for 
the treaty; and it was not said that the power was 


exercise, so far as the army and the navy were 
concerned; for they were ‘both to be subject to his 
orders; consequently, they were both to be em- 


nexed to the United States; and if Texas, then a 


ing the army and the navy for that purpose, after 
she had been incorporated into this 
lative action. The President, then, stood complete- 


| duty. 


| Texas would not be.satisfied, further and more ex- 
licit assurances were given by Mr. Calhoun to 


would call the attention of the Senate: 


Verbal asswrances to Messrs. Van Zandt and Henderson by 
Mr. Culhoun, written down in his presence and read over to 
him. 

‘¢ A powerful naval force, to consist of ten or twelve ves- 
sels, will be ordered to the Gulf of Mexico, the commander 





stration being made by water by Mexico against Texas, in- 
form the Mexican commander, that any attack upon Texas 


| feel himself hound to use every means to repel it, 


| up his quarters at Fort Jesup, who will receive similar orders, 
as to any demonstration by land, to those given to the naval 
commander as to a demonstrution by sea; and that he and 
the chargé d’affaires will keep up an active correspondence 
with the President of Teras, and if they should receive any 
| communication from him which he conceives threatens any 
| serious intention u the part of Mexico to invade Texus 
by land, they or either of them shall forthwith despatch the 
same to Washington city by express. That the President 
will, in that event, send a message to Congress, informing 
| them of the fact, and request Congress to adopt, as speedily 
| as possible, su¢h measures as may be necessary for the de- 
| fence of Texas; and if the emergency should require it, to say 
| in his message, that he would, in the meantime, consider it his 





‘|| duty to defend Texas against aggression, and will accordingly 


| do so.?? 


After the treaty was rejected, assurances were 
given to Texas that no material change should be 


countries on that subject; for it was jeoparding the | 


to be limited which the President of Texas was to | 


ployed for the protection of Texas, which was | 
then a foreign country. ‘Texas was not then an- | 


foreign country, was entitled to this assistance, | 
without any previous stipulation, surely the Presi- | 
dent of the United States was justified in employ- | 


nion by legis- | 


ly vindicated on this ground, and was not liable to | 
| the slightest charge of exceeding his power and his | 


But still apprehending that the Government of | 


essrs. Henderson and Van Zandt, to which he | 


of which, Captain Connor, will, upon any serious demon- | 


will be considered as a hostile act, and the Executive will | 


« That the old division, as established by Mr. Calhoun as | 
Secretary of War, extending from Florida Point to the south- | 
| ern extremity of Lake Michigan, has been restored, and | 


| General Gaines been putin command, and ordered to take | OT done but what ought to take place between na- 


| made in the orders to the commanders of sea and | 
| land forces, except that they should no longer corre- | 


_ spond with the President of Texas, except through 
the United States chargé d’affaires. 


| In accordance with these assurances, Texas had | 
| received that protection which good faith required, | 


| and without which negotiations would not have been | 


| opened. He was not going to discuss the consti- | 


| tutionality of these measures; but he would say 
that the President was pledged to use all the power 
| which the Constitution placed in his hands to de- 
| fend Texas to her boundary line. If it should be 


| pretended that he only intended @ constitutional | 
| exercise of these powers, and that his discretion | 


verned by that, to delide Texas into | character of that gentleman was preéminently 


| was to be 
| the bélief that assurances were given which were 
| not intended to be ormed, it would feflect dis- 
' eredit on the Presi ent of the United States. Mr. 


| 
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H. did not believe that the assurances which were 
given were more than the President had power to 
give; nor did he mean to reflect on any officer of 
that Administration, because it was a fair and hon- 
est transaction between the two countries. The 
assurances were renewed, and he was sorry that 
they were not always carried out; for after the 
treaty was rejected, and ‘Texas was in the worst 
possible dilemma in which she could be placed— 
degraded by the rejection of the treaty, dishonored 
in the eyes of other nations, repudiated after ar- 
dent expressions of the confidence and regard she 
reposed in the United States, suspected by Eng- 
land and France of insincerity and of versatility of 
character—she was thrown on her own resources 
again; and the United States then, for the first 
time, intimated that they had done all that could 
be done, or done what they intended to do, 

Now, this was not considered a very comforta- 
ble assurance to Texas. It was a withdrawal of 
a portion of the assurances which had been given 
to her previous to entering into the negotiations 
for annexation, after the treaty had failed. 

When Mr. Murphy, the chargé d’affaires in 
Texas, sent a copy of his letter to Washington, 
Mr. Nelson, then Secretary of State ad interim, 
said he had rather transcended his power; that the 
President had only certain constitutional powers 
which he could exercise, and they had been tran- 
scended; and Texas was left in a position which, 
if she had been of a fickle character and unstable 
in her policy, might, indeed, have driven her into 
the arms of France or England, which had been so 
much carped about. 

While he was on this branch of the subject, he 
would here, in his place, state some matters in re- 
lation to things which had been much discussed. 
Texas, to be sure, had great domestic misfortunes, 
but she never was recreant to the principles of 
liberty; and if she had stood alone from, and been 
disregarded and denounced by all the nations of 
the earth, she never would have swerved from the 
principles of constitutional liberty. She never 
could have been driven from the principles ingraft- 
ed in the very nature of her Constitution. She 
never thought of forming an alliance which could 
have dishonored herescutcheon. She never thought 
of owing allegiance to any country but one with 
which she could be incorporated on principles of 
equality. Texas never thought of making any 
| proposition affecting any of the institutions she 

had taken to that country, or to impair her self- 
respect, or the respect of other nations. England 
never proposed the subject of slavery or of aboli- 
tion to Texas. England never made a suggestion 
to Texas which, if she had pursued or accepted, 
would have degraded her in the eyes of the purest 
patriot that ever lived. Nothing was ever proposed 


tions, although the journals of the United States, 
on various occasions, had thought fit to assail, not 
only the authorities of Texas, but the British and 
other foreign ministers, and to denounce them as 
foreign emissaries, and the President of the Repub- 
lic of Texas as a traitor to the principles of liberty, 
for which he ought to be hurled from his place. 
He was perfectly aware that all this would cause 
some excitement, which might lead to annexation: 
but Texas was not in a very comfortable position; 
and therefore he was willing that the United States 
should be induced to act by public opinion. 

So far, then, as that was concerned, he did not 
regret the abuse which was heaped on Texas by 
many of the people of the United States, and by 
some statesmen too. But England was represent- 
ed by a gentleman, (Captain Elliot) whose intelli- 


|, gence would compare with that of any representa- 


tive from any country, if Mr. H. was able to judge. 
He was a man who sympathized with Texas, and 
he proposed nothing ut what was for the interest 
of Texas. He was representing faithfully his own 
Government, and he regretted that the blind zeal 


| of Mexico could have withstood the strong repre- 
{| 


sentations which had been made to her, to recog- 
nise the independence of Texas. He sought noth- 
ing but mutually favorable commercial relations 
between England and Texas, and an interchange 
of her fabrics for the products of the South. The 


| praiseworthy and patriotic. As a statesman and 
| diplomatist, he was entitled to all the respect and 
' gratitnde of Texas; and when her annals are truly 
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written, he will have honorable mention as one of 


her best friends. 
And now as to the expediency of prosecuting 
this war, or, what course is itthe most expedient 


ton. 
our troops to a certain line. This would be a line 
of little less than two thousand miles for this 
country to protect, which would be worse than the 
invasion of Mexico. Why, they would have liter- 
ally to make the Rio Grande a fortification, requi- 
ring, from thence to the Pacific, ten thousand men. 


It would require a large corps of cavalry to guard | 


the caravan of supplies of the army stationed so 
far from its resources, ‘The supplies would have 
to be sent by wagons, or on mules, and unless 
the supplies were protected, the army maintaining 
the line would be liable to be starved out at any 
time, and millions on millions would not be suffi- 
cient to pay for the transportation alone. But be- 
sides the danger of the supplies being taken by 
hostile parties, the enemy could pass between our 
stations into the interior at any ume, unless we had 
a large force of cavalry to pursue them, And when 
we had congregated a sufficient force to repel an 
invading army, the enemy could pass at other 
j;oimts ito the interior, or take garrisons which 
iad been weakened by the concentration of the 
army. 

Such a war, he was satisfied, would be inter- 
minable, Why, how long was the war contin- 
ued when there was the ocean between Mexico 
and Spain? He believed it was nineteen years 
after the revolution before Spain recognised Mex- 
ican independence. Nor would Mexico ever come 
to terms unless we make her feel our power. If 
it were even possible to supply the line, as project- 
ed, there would be a continual border war. No 
soldier would ever be able to go out of the garri- 
son, unless with a large body of troops. They 
would not trust themselves in small parties, lest 
they should be cut off by rancheros, who exercise 
great vigilance and address. They are sagacious, 
watchful, hardy, and enterprising. Rancheros on 
the froutier correspond to the pioneers of North 
America. They are good marksmen, and could 
organize a very efficient force. But besides, this 
line would be exposed to various Indian tribes— 
to the Camanches, and others who occupy that 
vast waste between the Rio Grande and the Pacific. 
So that we should have nota Mexican army alone, 
but an Indian enemy, to combat, 


He could not vote for a measure, therefore, | 


which embodied such a provision. If Mexico is 
to be conquered and brought to terms—he would 
not say “conquer a peace,*’ but ‘a war’’—it 
must be by subduing her—by letting her feel our 
superiority, Mexico has not yet felt the calami- 
ties of war. She feels that we have penetrated 
into her country, but such is the humanity which 
always will characterize our arms, that it is a less 
afiliction than she apprehended. Her people are 
hecoming wealthy by the munificent means which 
we dispense in the purchase of supplies, and hence 


the inducement is to wish the continuance of the | 


war, rather than its termination. Should we, 
then, forbear, in regurd to the condition of a sister 
republic? 


Mexico because it is a republic? 
ico? 


ernment for ten years without a single convulsion, 
how many had Mexico endured? In the last 


twelve months, Mexico had had three revolutions, | 


he believed. 
Mr. BENTON. 
twenty-five years. 
Mr. HOUSTON. And yet we are to regard 
her as an organized Government, entitled to our 


She has had seventeen in 


sympathies, and we are to withhold the infliction | 


of necessary and well-deserved chastisement! 
He could not so regard her. If Mexico had an 
established government—if her usurpations were 
not now almost daily, and her acts of despotism 
glaring and flagitious, he might feel for her some 
sympathy. But when he saw her citizens de- 


prived of their liberties—when he saw her people | 
in a more abject condition than southern slaves on | 


plantations—he could not feel for her any a 
thy. He should rather endeavor to relieve 


Should we not raise our hand against | 
Why, what | 
kind of republican institutions were those of Mex- || 
Wohulst feeble Texas had maintained a gov- | 
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people from such a thraldom, and give them lib- 
erty while he chastised their despots. 
An honorable Senator had alluded to their par- 


| tiality for the soil, and the respect they felt for the 
for the Government of the United States to pursue? | 


This is a question which involves not only the | 
prosperity, but the honor and glory, of this na- || 
Propositions have been made to withdraw || 


place where the bones of their ancestors were laid. 
He had spoken of their patriotic throes. He 
spoke of their remembrance of their Bunker Hills, 
their Lexingtons, and their Yorktowns. But was 


|| it net sacrilege to the memory of our ancestors 
|| thus to associate them with Mexicans? 
| Sired to be pointed to one field in Mexico which | 
| would entitle her to association with the name of | 


He de- 


Banker Hill, or Lexington, or Yorktown, or an 
other achievement of ours. Did perfidy give tri- 
umph to our revolutionary fathers? Did cruelty 
characterize their achievements? 
mralilel be found in Mexico to Bunker Hill? 
Vould they find ic in the consecrated soil of Tex- 
as? He could not believe that our Revolution had 


| been effected by acts which outrage humanity, or 


that our fathers had relied on duplicity, ambus- 
cades, and faithlessness, which characterized the 
Mexicans. Would they go to the fields of Texas 
to see how Mexican warfare was characterized ? 
What said Goliad? Did that afford a parallel to 
Lexington? And the Alamo—what said the his- 
tory of that memorable event? 

But to rewrn from this digression: he could not 


believe that peace could ever be brought about 


with Mexico until she had felt the calamities of 
war. We must march, not merely to her borders 
to annoy her there—for we should only add to the 
miseries of her inhabitants and the extortion of 
her rulers, by affording them a pretence for extor- 
tion under the plea of necessity to defend the coun- 
try—we must strike home. Let them know that 
we are not warring against the rights of their citi- 


_zens—against the oppressed people of Mexico, | 
nor their priesthood, nor their religion. 


Show 
them that you will respect their temples, treat their 
images with deference, and, however much you 


may differ from their religious opinions, teach 
them that they will be entitled to freedom of |! 


thought, and the most perfect liberty. Show them 
that you only intend to chastise their tyrants and 
oppressors. Go to their capital, and he would not 
doubt of success in this war. If everything has 
not already been achieved, it is no reason why we 


should despair of the most perfect success. We 
can conquer Mexico. 
Our squadron is sufficient to blockade the ports 


of Mexico, and to exclude her from the benefits of 
commerce, or to make her subsidiary to the reve- 
nue of the United States. Penetrate into the inte- 
rior with your arms. March on! And if you 
inflict a shock on the mind of Mexico, follow it up 
with rapidity, and you will be able to dictate peace 
in the halls of Montezuma, or wherever else you 
please, even on the sacrificial stone in her capital. 
He had been sorry to hear subjects and senti- 


/ments brought into this discussion which would 
be calculated to animate Mexico. They had here 
had descriptions of the climate which would dis- | 


hearten our men, and discourage inlistments. They 


_had had vague fears expressed that our national 


resources would not sustain the war. And these 
were given as reasons why this nation should be 
degraded by falling back upon a line of territory 
less than that which she has claimed as her own. 
Now, if they did not press on, they would afford 
encouragement to Mexico, and dishearten our own 
troops. He would not encourge the enemy by 
depreciating our own means, or by undue sympa- 
thy in the calamities of war. He would enter- 
tain no sympathy with a nation which had no 
self-respect. 

Whatever is said here on behalf of Mexico or 


to the disparagement of the United States or her | 


capabilities, will have a deleterious influence on 
the operations of war. If we encourage Mexico 
by disheartening our own people—if we revive 
their drooping spirits, nerve their arm, and ani- 
mate their hopes, we shall find that the war will 
continue interminably; but if we have united ac- 
tion and councils in this nation, we shall not only 
eee efficiency in our troops, and find that we 

ave ample resources, but produce a moral effect 
on Mexico. Distraction here is encouragement to 
Mexico. Dissensions here are aids to Mexico. 
No matter what the motive may be, such will be 
the effects; and it is effects that we should regard. 
Mexico is not insensible to the opinions of this 

* 


GLOBE. 


Where could a | 
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body. For the purpose of showing the influencp 
the debates here have upon them—not only yyoy 
the political men of that country, but upon the 
community at large—he would read an eXtract 
from a letter written at the National Palace of 
Mexico in the month of September, 1843, by M, 
| Bocanegra to Mr. Thompson, then our Ministe, 
resident there. He says: 


“The undersigned hopes, with good reason, from th» 
principles of justice which ought to preside over the dejjp, 
erations of the Congress of the United States, that it yj) 
never listen to suggestions, nor to private interests, ety. 
mental to the law of nations and international law; but a, 
it may happen that ambition and delusion may prevail over 
public propriety, that personal views may triumph over sane 
and just ideas, and that the vigorous reasoning of Mr, Jojjy 
Quincy Adams and his co-laborers may be inefieetual, joy 
can it be considered strange and out of the way that Mey. 
co, under such a supposition, should announce that she will 
regard the annexation of Texas as an act of declaration of 
war??? 

He had read this for the purpose of showing, 
that whatever advocacy Mexico may receive oy 
this floor, or in our councils, either National or 
State, it would have no beneficial result on this 
country. 

When the declaration of war was made by Con. 
gress, it was almost as the action of one man. He 

| had hoped to see the unanimity preserved whic) 
| was manifested on that occasion. That unanimity 
delighted his heart. He felt that we were then 
united to redress the wrongs of the United States, 
and to chastise Mexico into a determination to re- 
compense us for the wrongs done to us, by hold- 
ing her territory until she shall reimburse us that 
| which is due, and the expenses of the war. 
| And as to the subject of slavery, which had been 


|| brought into this discussion, for one, he had to 


say, that he anticipated nothing but evil from this 
| premature discussion of that subject. It was not 

a question which necessarily grew out of the war, 
or the general policy of the war. He regarded it 


|| as an evil under which the nation labored; but it 


| was not brought on by ourselves, but by our an- 
cestors. 
He admitted that it was a question which must 


| be some day met, but he trusted the intelligence of 


this nation would control all the evils connected 
with it, and not justify the anticipation of disunion 


| 
/}amongst us. Disunion here? e could not bear 


| the word. Let not the name of Texas, his home, 


| the last to be incorporated into this Union, ever be 
‘| blasphemed by the word “ disunion.”’ Let not the 
| Union be severed. The boon we possess is too 
‘| rich, too mighty, and too grand—the sum of hu- 
|| man happiness we enjoy is too great, the amount 
| of liberty istoo precious! ‘This question was not 
| raised for our good. Why, was not the North de- 
| pendent on the South? And was not the South 
|| dependent on the North? Would it not be to each 
| a suicidal act, and to both destruction? Disunion! 
|| It was a monster; and if he could, he would seize 
|| upon its mane, drag it forth, and inspect its scales, 
,, and if it had a penetrable spot, he would strike it 
to the vitals. ; 

\| He relied on the intelligence of the country to 
| avoid that agitating question. He would postpone 
it. It was an evil which ought not to be invited; 
{ but when it shall come, let it be managed with the 
|| judgment of reasonable men, and not by passiOn- 
] ate excitement. 

_ He had been very sorry to hear the war de- 
; nounced as an unjust war, and as a small war. 
| He was not going now to debate that suiject. He 
| was, however, perfectly satisfied that the President 
could not have pursued a course different from the 
‘one which he did pursue. He should give the 
|| President all the support which he deserved as the 
|| Chief Magistrate of this nation. He is our ruler 
| under the Constitution, and we enjoy the blessings 
|| of that instrument under God. The President has 
| been placed at the head of this Government by the 
| voice of a free people, and he should therefore 
'| give the President that aid which the necessities of 
the country require, reserving to himself at all 
'| times to inquire into the propriety of his proceed- 
|| ings. It wasa duty which they owed to the coul- 
|| try to codperate with and sustain the Executive !" 
|| the present crisis. So far as he had power to do 
| it, as a representative of a portion of the American 
| people, he would do it for the honor of the coun- 
| try. He would do it to enable the President to 
secure the success of our arms. He would do 't 


for the purpose of humbling Mexico, and produ- 
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cing a peace as immediate as povsible. He re- 

rded the President of the United States as situ- 
ated like Moses in the olden time. It was neces- 
sary that Israel, that chosen and favored people, 
should goto war with the Amalekites—for territory 
he granted it was. Moses directed Joshua to select 
chosen young men to go out and fight against the 
Amalekites, and Mosesstood on the top of a moun- 
tain to witness the battle, with Aaron and Hur. 
And it came to pass that whilst Moses held up his 
hand Israel prevailed, and when he let down his 
hand Amelek prevailed, But Moses’ hands became 
heavy, and they took a stone and put it under him, 


and he sat thereon; and Aaron and Hur'stayed up | 


his hands, the one on the one side and the other 


going down of the sun. And Joshua discomfited 
Amelek and his people with the edge of the sword. 
So should we uphold the hands of our President, 
and smite Mexico with the edge of the sword. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


SPEECH OF MR. J.M. 


OF OHIO, 


In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 24, 1846. 





ROOT, | 


The House, in Committee of the Whole, having | 
under consideration the proposition to refer the | 


President’s Message to the different commit- 
tees— 


Mr. ROOT rose and said: 


Mr. Cuairnman: The remarks which I am about 
to submit to the committee, will be directed to that 


portion of the document under consideration which | 


relates to the war. I hardly know what to call 
this part of the message. It seems to be intended 
as an exposition, or as a defence, of the Presi- 
dent’s views and policy concerning the commence- 
ment and prosecution of the war; and yet it is 
manifestly imperfect as either. To one, I think, 


can read the message without being convinced that | 


something has been kept back; that the President 


must possess information which would shed light || 
on the motives which led to the commencement of || 


the war, and which he has not communicated to 
Congress. There is mystery hanging over the 
arrangement with Santa Ana, the object of the 
“two million bill,” and the attempt to establish 
civil government over the conquered departments 
of Mexico, which ought to be removed, and which 
the President undoubtedly could remove. Still he 
discloses enough to show, that in ‘what he has had 
todo with the war, he has committed great errors. 
_ I shall venture upon an examination of the sub- 
ject with what light we have, for the country is 
impatient to know more than seems likely to be 
learned from the President, or his friends here, of 
- origin, objects, and probable consequences of 
this war. 


The first question that I shall consider is, had we 


good cause for the war against Mexico at the time | 


of its commencement? Sir, I invoke the scrutiny 
of the Searcher of hearts, when [ declare that I be- 
lieve we had not. It may be that I hold extreme 
opinions on this point. I confess that I regard war 
as so dreadful a curse, so unconditionally con- 
demned by the Christian religion—by Christ’s own 
words and example—that nothing short of the 
sternest necessity can justify it in my opinion. 
What causes of complaint did we have, or father 
what causes of complaint did we allege against 
Mexico? That she withheld the “indemnity ”” 
which she owed, and had agreed to pay our citi- 
zens was one. And it was true. But had she the 
means of paying the indemnity within the time 
stipulated in the treaty? We all know that she had 
hot. This was waong in her undoubtedly. She 
had no right to be so poor; but was her poverty 
pe cause for us to go to war with her? How 
ong must we fight her before she will be able to 
pay her debts? She never denied them. She 
hever, like some other sovereign States, pretended 
that her debts were unconstitutional. She was too 
barbarous to know of that refined defence to an 
action on a bond, called iation. 
_ I may be told that she might have paid her debts 
In land: but would our citizens, to whom she owed 
money, have taken Jand in payment? Perhaps our 
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Government would have received land of Mexico; 
given her a discharge from the claim of our citi- 
zens, and undertaken to settle with them: but 
would the citizens have consented to such an ar- 
rangement? j 
do I believe that they ever will, until the fate of 
the “French spoliations bill’ is forgotten. And 
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I do not believe that they would, nor | 


if they would have consented, would our Govern- | 
ment have taken the land of Mexico without her | 


rights of sovereignty over it and its inhabitants? 
Certainly not. An 


how would it look in this | 


nineteenth century, and in this country, where we | 
| profess to respect the rights of the citizen so much, | 


for Mexico to turn out her people and their land 


ing against the transfer ? 


Another complaint that we alleged against Mex- | 


ico was, that she would not settle the disputed 
boundary between her territory and ours. 
this quite true, or rather, was it the whole truth? 


t in payment of her debts, they all the while protest- | 
on the other side, and his hands were steady to the || 


Was | 


It was true that she had refused to treat with, or | 


even to receive, our minister, Mr. Slidell; offering, 
| however, at the same time, to receive and treat with 
/a commissioner on the subject of the boundary dis- 
pute; but our President insisted that she should 
treat with a full minister, and of all matters of dif- 
ference between the two countries, or not at all. 
Perhaps Mexico was wrong in this. I am pot 
well enough acquainted with the rules of diploma- 
| cy to decide the point; but | do profess to know 
something of the human heart, and a President 
ought to know enough of it to know, that the last 
thing that men give up is their pride, and the first 
| thing that they insist upon is etiquette. 
| is of nations, sir. ‘The stronger can well afford to 
| yield to the weaker the point of etiquette, and cour- 


cause of war against Mexico. But suppose that it 
was not mere etiquette. Suppose that Mexico, in- 
stead of offering to treat with a commissioner, had re- 
jected your proposition altogether, and proudly told 
you, that until you could make a more reasonable 
one, all attempts to effect a settlement of the bound- 
ary difficulty would be useless: would that have 
been a sufficient cause for war? It might have been 
as against Mexico, but it was not so deemed as 
against Great Britain. Our President bore all this, 
and more too, from the latter Power, with a pa- 
tience truly admirable. It is true, that he made a 


223 
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whatever that was, and we obtained it from her, 
and we had nopther. Well, what right had Texas 
to it? Had it ever been ceded to her? No, nor 
ever attempted to be by anybody having authority 
to make the cession. Had she ever conquered or 
revolutionized it? No, Had she ever extended 
her jurisdiction over it?) Never. Then what right 
had she to it? Why, she had claimed it, and that 
was all. Gentlemen may say what they please 
about Texas having run State and county lines 
over this territory; about her including it in her 
judicial, electional, or revenue districts; that will 


not do, for thtre is not one of them who does not 


know that she had never held a court nor served a 
writ; that she had never opened a poll nor had a 
vote; that she had never collected nor attempted 
to collect a dollar of revenue; and, finally, that not 
aman, woman, or child, who acknowledged her 
authority, had ever resided in that territory, or 
within fifty miles of it. And yet we are told by 
the President and his friends that Texas had estab- 
lished her jurisdiction over all the territory claimed 
by Mexico east of the Rio Grande from its mouth 
to its source. In another part of the message the 
President tells us that Santa Fé is in New Mexico; 
and he congratulates Congress and glorifies him- 
self not a little upon the conquest of that depart- 
ment from Mexico. We all know that Santa Fé 
lies on the east bank of the Rio Grande, and within 
the territory claimed by Texas. Now, sir, will 

ou tell me whether Santa Fé is in the State of 
ices or the Mexican department of New Mexi- 


| co; for it cannot be in both, the President’s mes- 


And so it | 


tesy requires that it should; but we have made it a | 
| States of this confederacy ? 


sage to the contrary notwithstanding. Have we 
not taken military possession of it, and are we not 
holding it as a conquered country, and could we 
do this if it were a part of one of the sovereign 
y? Itis not pretended 
that Texas had ever extended her jurisdiction over 
Santa Fé, and yet she had as much jurisdiction 
over that town as she had over any other town or 
place on the east bank of the Rio Grande. I am 
as averse to quoting as anybody can be, for I can- 
not help knowiag how much my hearers lose when 
I let anybody but myself speak to them within my 
hour, (and this I trust will be deemed a sufficient 


| apology to those gentlemen who tried, but whom 


little bluster, just to keep up appearances, but at | 


heart he was amicably disposed, and never required 
to be put under bond to keep the peace towards 
Great Britain. 
him, he ceased to threaten fight. 
that our dispute with that country must be settled 
within a year, or he should maintain our rights in 
Oregon; and by way of keeping his promise to the 


| you. 
| paper published in Texas, and, like everything 


When Congress ceased to hold | 
He only said || 


letter, he accepted the first proposition for a settle- | 
| ment that Great Britain made, by which he yielded || 


| up to her an immense territory, to which he had 
said that our title was clear and indisputable, and 
which was all that there was really any dispute 
about. Towards Mexico, however, his bearing 
has been very different. She must settle all dis- 


such terms as he pleases to dictate, or he goes to 
war with her. Why this difference in his manner 
of treating with the two nations? Is it because one 


he could get it, be slave territory ? 
In passing, let me ask how we came to have a 
dispute with Mexico about boundary? Did we 


be her friend? Among individuals this would 
hardly be deemed honorable. Indeed, it appears 
to me very much like what the lawyers call cham- 
| perty and maintenance. : 

We also alleged that Mexico had invaded our 
soil and shed the blood of our citizens upon it; in 
other words, that Mexico had commenced the war 
‘against us. This, sir, was a mistake. We all 
know that the first blood shed in the war was shed 
in the valley of the Rio Grande, on the left or east 
bank of that river. And there may be some doubt 
' as to which shed it, our troops or the Mexicans, 
as both shed blood first about the same moment; 
| but I deny that this was on our soil, or that it was 
the commencement of the war. What right had 


we to the left bank of the Rio Grande, and how 


did we come by it? We had the right of Texas, 


is powerful, and the other weak? or is it because | 
the territory in dispute with one must needs be | 
free, and that in dispute with the other would, if | 


not buy a quarrel with her while we pretended to | 


I would not permit, to interrupt me with their ex- 
planations,) but I have an authority from ao high 
a source and so much in point that I will give it 
I read from the ** Austin Democrat,’’ a news- 


else there, thoroughly locofoco: 


“If Santa Fé is a province taken by force of arms from 
Mexico, so was the country between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande; and the very moment General Taylor set foot 
on the western bank of the former stream, he committed an 
aggtession upon a foreign soil, and hostilely invaded a coun- 
try with which his Government was at peace. If Laredo 
was ours, so was Santa Fé; if Santa Fé was not, neither 
was Laredo.” 


How will that do, sir? Is it not conclusive 
against the assumption of the President, that Texas 


| had extended her jurisdiction up to the Rio Grande? 
| What right had we there? 


putes at once, with just such agents and on just | the President, of his own will, without consulting 


learly none. Yet, 


| Congress, though they were then in session, ordec- 


' 


| ed our army to advance from Corpus Christi, in 


the valley of the Nueces, quite up to the Rio 
Grande. General Taylor, in obedience to the or- 
ders of the President, marched his army first to 
the mouth of that river, and blockaded it, seized 
Brazos de Santiago and Point Isabel, and then ad- 
vanced up the river to a point opposite Matamoros, 
where he erected a fortification and planted guns 
so as to bear on that town, and be in readinesa to 
batter it down. His army moved through the 
peaceful Mexican settlements in warlike array, 
and his scouting parties traversed the ~country 
round about in search of Mexicans in arms. This 
was of itself war, but this was notall. A party of 


| our troops fell in with a party of armed Mexicans, 


i} 
’ 


| 
} 
} 
| 


H 





our men attacked them, they stood their ground, 
and a sanguinary fight ensued, and then and thus 
was the first blood shed in this wicked war. Did 
the Mexicans invade our soil? No, sir. They 
were in their own country, their own homes. 
They had been born there, and their progenitors 


| for four generations had been born, had lived, died, 


| 


and been buried there; and was it unreasonable for 
them to suppose, that they had a right to remain 
there in peace? Is it wonderful, sir, that these 
Mexicans, standing there before the dwellings of 
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their wives and little ones, in sight of the temples 
where they had first worshipped the Living God, 
and upon their fathers’ graves, should fight against 
those who came to vex them, and make them 
afraid ? 


ico invaded our territory and shed the blood of our 
citizens on oursoil., If our Anglo-Saxon propen- 
sity to take the land of other people without their 
consent be too strong to be repressed, let us indulge 
it after the old Anglo-Saxon manner. Let us come 
out boldly and tell Mexico thatshe has land that we 
desire to have, and that, as she will not yield it up 
to us peaceably, we will take it from her by force. 
There never was an Anglo-Saxon land robber, 
from Hengist down to the pettiest marauder that 
ever frichtened the women and children of ahamlet 
on the seacoast, Who would not have scorned to 
go to war upon such a pretence as we have gone 
1 pean, 

The President having, as I trust I have shown, 
commenced the war without the authority of Con- 
gress, it follows, of course, that he committed a 
palpable violation of the Constitution. [am aware 
that Congress have passed an act of indemnity 
arainst this usurpation of their just authority, and 
have even, so far as they could, laid the blame of 
the war on Mexico, by declaring that it exists by 
her act; but this cannot alter the fact, nor deceive 
history. No, sir. Her stern record will tell the 
truth, let it afford “aid and comfort’? to whom it 
may. 

1 will next inquire for what is the war waged ? 
Not for the conquest of territory, but for peace, 
says the President. For peace, indeed! Why, 
sir, he was the first to break peace. But for him, 
we should have had peace now. We have never 
had any war with Mexico but such as he has 
made; and there has never been a day since it 
commenced that it would not have ceased, if he 
had ceased prosecuting it. That tale will not do, 
sir. Well, what next? O, it is prosecuted to make 
Mexico pay the ‘*indemnity”’ to our citizens, and 
also the expenses of the war. What has she to 
pay with? Nothing but land. You have taken 
five of her departments already; and you are going 
on to take more as fastas you can. We are told by 
a half dozen of the friends of the President in this 
House that the territory conquered is never to be 
given up to Mexico; and by another, who is under- 
stood to speak the President’s sentiments exactly, 
{ Mr. Srawnron,] that he who does not see that Mexi- 
co is shortly to be annexed to the United States, can- 
not read aright the signs of the times; and yet, sir, 
we are told in the same breath that the war is not 
one of conquest. What in the name of common 
sense is it then? Suppose you. were to wage a 
war expressly for conquest, in what would it dif- 
fer fiom this? In nothing, sir, but in being called 
by its right name, whereas this goes under an as- 
sumed one. 
ceived as to the true character of the war, the 


President's Secretary, (Marey,) who is in the habit 
of putting all the items into his bills by their true || 


names, writes to Colonel Stevenson on the 26th of 
June last, as follows: 
* War DePparTMENT, June 26, 1846. 

“Sir: The President having determined to send a regi- 
ment of volunteers around Cape Horn to the Pacific, to be 
employed in prosecuting hostilities in some province of 
Mexico, probably in Upper California, has authorized me to 
say, thatit you will organize one on the conditions herein- 
afler specified, aud tender its services, it would be accepted. 
itis proper it should be done with the consent of the Gover- 
nor of New York. The President expecta, and indeed re- 


quires, tat great care should be taken to have it composed || 


of suitable persous—I mean of good habits—as far as prac- 


ticable of various pursuits, and such es would he likely to re- | 


main, ot the end of the wor, either in Oregon or in any other 
territory in that region of the glohe which may then bea part 
of the United States. The act of the 13th of May last au- 
thorizes the acceptance of volunteers for twelve months, 
or during the war with Mexico. The condition of the ac- 
ceptance in this case must be a tender of service during the 
war, and it must be explicitly understood that they may be 


discharged, without a claim for returning home, wherever | 


they may be serving at the termination of the war, provided 


itis in the THEN territory of the United States, or may be | 
taken to the nearest or most convenient territory belonging 


to the United States, and there dischutged. 

~—*« The men must be apprized that their term of service is 
for the war; that they are to be discharged as above speci- 
fied; and that they are to be employed on a distant service. 
It is, however, very desirable that it should not be publicly 


known or proclaimed that they are to go to any particular | 


place. On this point great caution is enjoined. 
“ ‘The communication to the officers and men must go so 


far as to remove all just grounds of complaint, that they have | 


been deceived in the nature and the place of the service. 


I admit that they had good cause for war. | 
Away, then, with this pitiful pretence, that Mex- | 


But, sir, lest somebody might be de- || 
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The President’s Message—Mr. Root. 

“Tt is expected that the regiment will be in readiness to 
embark as early as the first of August next; if practicable, 
steps will be immediately taken to provide for transporta- 
tion. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

«“W. L. MARCY, Secretary of War. 

“Col. J. D. Srevenson, New York city.”’ 

Would it not be trifling with your patience to 
take up time in comments on this letter? I should 
feel mortified if there were in my district a school- 


boy who could fail to understand it on reading it | 


once. 


Permit me, Mr. Chairman, next to inquire, how | 


much farther you will prosecute the war? Ac- 


cording to the rule you have adopted of charging | 
Mexico with the costs of the war, the longer you 
go on with it, the more reason there will be for | 


continuing it; certainly, until your bill amounts 
to as much as all the land in Mexico is worth. 


When your bill gets up to that amount, you ought | 


not to prosecute the war farther, unless for some 
other reason. g 
to my mind, that your bill is large enough already. 
t depends a good deal on the manner in which 
you make up your account of the cost of the war. 
Do you intend to charge Mexico merely with the 
money and property that you expend and lose, or 
do you mean to debit her also with the men you 


lose? Will you take strict account of the dollars 


paid out, the vessels lost and damaged, the horses 
killed and foundered, and say nothing of the brave 
fellows who fall before the cannon and the pesti- 
lence? 
any accountof them. If you did, you would keep 
a better account of them. You would take more 
yains to ascertain who fall in battle, who die in the 
‘oncakarty who are missing. But, sir, if I am in 
error; if you do intend to charge something for 
them, how much will it be? How much land? 
[A voice, “ one hundred and sixty acres!’’] That 
will not do, sir. The question ought not to be 


| submitted to this House; it is not fit to decide it. 


Go ask the childless mother, go ask the widowed 
wife, go ask the orphan children, of one of those 


poor fellows, how much Mexican land he was | 


worth. I will abide their decision. Sir, if you 
charge Mexico with the men we have already lost, 
you will have a claim large enough to take all her 


territory, though it were ten times as broad as it || 


is. No, sir, Mexico is not able to pay for them; 


Well, sir, the thought has occurred | 


I do not believe that ee mean to make | 
i 





a achalasia etl [Dec, 24, 


Ho. or Revs, 


| tempted to be done, by himself, his generals, colo. 
| nels, and commodores, looking towards the estab. 


lishment of civil government—such as ap ointing 
civil magistrates, enacting tariffs, ordering election 
&c., &c., are merely void. As to their attempt to 


|| annex the territory to the United States by procia. 


mation, it would be ridiculous, if it were not go 


| Strongly indicative of the spirit in which this War 


was commenced and is prosecuted. Civil gover. 


| ment can er be established over the conquered 
| territory by t 


e sovereign, that is to say, the legis. 
lative authority of this country, which can only be 
exercised by Mes cl and Congress cannot do it 
until, either by.a treaty or by a law, it is incorpo. 
rated into, and made part of, the territory of the 
United States. 

I am aware of the attempts made by honorable 
gentlemen to justify these acts, or rather to find ay- 
thority for the President and his inferior officers to 
perform them. A gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Seppon] looks into the Constitution, and though 


| he 1s not able to find exactly where the authority 


| is, yet he comes to the conclusion that it is there 
somewhere. Satisfactory—very. 
Sir, when an abstractionist, or strict-constrye- 
| tionist, if that be the better term, fails at a glance 
to find in the Constitution authority to do any- 
_ thing that he wishes to have done, you may safely 
conclude that he has an ugly case in hand; but] 
am not compelled to rely on this reasonable pre- 
sumption; for the gentleman from South Carolina, 
|[Mr. Woopwarp,] who belongs to the same 
| school, frankly admits that no such authority 
| exists in the Constitution. I should not expect the 
_ gentleman from Virginia to give up his opinion for 
that of any common man; but when { bring anoth- 
er strict-constructionist—an older, if not a better 
one than he is himself—who denies his doctrine, 
| 1 contend that his opinion ought to go for nothing, 
| The gentleman from South Carolina, though he 


|| confesses that the Constitution gives the President 


no authority to do these acts, still insists that they 
were not unauthorized. He derives the authority 
from the fact o® war, and says that it is incident 
to conquest; that the conquest places the Presi- 
dent (he being the conqueror, t mapuoes in loco 

arentis to the people of the conquered territory. 

his is a new loco for Mr. Polk to be in, 1 should 


yet they must be paid for, every man of them, and | judge, from the antics that he plays over his bant- 


at their full value, and you must do it—ay, you— | 

the authors and promoters of this war; and though | 

their kindred may not be able to bring you to ac- | 
count, be assured that He, without whose knowl- 


edge not a sparrow falls to the ground, will. 
Mexico may not submit readily eer 
and if she does not, what will you do—go on con- 
quering her departments, and slaughtering her 
citizens? Suppose you do, and suppose that you 
drive the last remnant of her people within the 
walls of her last city; suppose that when you offer 
‘* capitulation,’’ she should have enough of the old 
Castilian spirit left to reply, ‘‘ War to the knife,”’ 


| and her priests should divest themselves of their | 


sacerdotal robes, and hallow the defensive war by 


their participation as well as by their prayers; and | 
her daughters should cast their golden ornaments | 
into the crucible to come forth bullets, and them- | 


selves help to speed them to the hearts of our 
countrymen, telling them, in derision, to take freely 
what they so much covet—I repeat, what will you 
do? Will you exterminate the Mexican race, 
without regard to age, sex, or condition? Will 
you make the land desolate, that you may take 


it to yourself? When you contemplate these things, | 


do you ever remember that God ts just? 

What will you do with the territory that you 
conquer from Mexico? What will you do with 
that which you have conquered ? ill you hold 
it under military sway, or will you establish civil 
government over it? If you only exercise military 


authority over it, you must respect the rights of |, y 
¢ f | nestly defended. Still the gentlemen occupy 0 


the citizens; you must leave the laws and munici- 
pal regulations precisely as you found them at the 


conquest; yee have, in short, no right to do more |) 


than defend yourself. This would ‘be but a sor 


indemnity for the expense of the war, and you will 

not be content with it. Then you must establish | 
civil government over the conquered territory. | 
How will you do that? By your President, and |, 
attributing them to an excess of pa 


his pachas of more or less tails? Sir, you cannot. 


The President has no other than military authority | py 
‘ever this territory, and all the acts done, and at- '' even “ 


lings. I fear that his parental fondness is a littie 

indiscreet, and will require to be restrained, to 

prevent it from spoiling the children. Seriously, 
| sir, the authority for which the gentleman contends 
| is nothing but military authority after all; and I 
| trust that I have already shown that military au- 
| thority is incompetent to establish civil govern- 
ment over the conquered territory. 

Another gentleman from Virginia, also of the 
strict-consiructionist school, [Mr. Bayty,] reads 
from a book an opinion of Sir William Scott, or 
Lord Stowell, as he is sometimes called, in which 
that learned judge held, that in a case where a 
sovereign had in war conquered an island from 
another Power, he might, before the end of the 
war, establish a civil government for it, or even 
cede it toa third Power—subject, however, to the 
losing state’s right to reconquer it if it could. And 
then, sir, as if he had put an end to the question, 
he asks, who will controvert this authority? I 
need not. With deference to the learned gentle- 
/man,I humbly conceive that it is not a case in 
point. Perhaps it might be if our President were 
a sovereign, which he happens not to be by the 
Constitution, whatever he may be by the suffer- 
ance of Congress. ‘ 

It is a great pity, Mr. Chairman, that all the re- 
search and eloquence of these gentlemen have been 
thrown away. Since their opinions were formed, 
the President has sent a message to Congress, by 
which he disclaims, in good part, these very acts 
which they have so warmly approved and so ear- 


bad position. They have the free choice of stand- 
ing by their respective opinions, o1 of excusing 
them, as the President excuses the acts of his offi- 
cers in attempting to establish civil government 
over the conquered territory, and as the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. a excuses the Pres- 
ident for sending the army to the Rio Grande, by 
dete, whom filings 
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Van Buren’s time. I was long the admirer, though 
never the political friend, of 
the quality for which I admired him more than any 
other was this: whenever he got into a scrape, or 
t his friends into one, he never dodged. No, 
sir, he stood - 
square in the face, and not unfrequently he looked 
jt out of countenance. This, sir, was ‘* Old Hick- 
ory;” but his immediate successor in office was 
another kind of man. He was one of those who 
seemed to think that he should escape danger if he 
should shun it: and hence, during his administra- 
tion, if any of his measures proved unpopular— 
and there were many such—we all remember the 
celebrated militia bill—he dodged behind his Sec- 
retaries; his Secretaries caught the trick, and dodged 
behind their clerks; and the clerks dodged behind 
their insignificance—political insignificance I mean. 
When “ Young Hickory’? went to the White 
House, the spirit of “Old Hickory” did not go 
with him, but the spirit of Kinderhook—no, of 
Lindenwold, did, and has abode with him ever 
since. Mr. Polk’s first dodge was on the Oregon 
question; then he dodged behind the Senate. iis 
next was on the tea and coffee tax; then he dodged 
behind the *‘ free list.’? And his last dodge is on 
this business of setting up civil government in the 
conquered territory; here he dodges behind Mr. 


and Commodore Stockton, and it remains to be 
seen whether they will dodge at all or not. I am 
inclined to think that they will not, but that profit- 
ing by the example of Mr. McLane in the Oregon 
business, the 
why they did as they have done. That would 
put the President in another pretty fix—* Nous 
rerrons. ” 

Since the President has abandoned the defence 
set up for him by his strict-constructionist friends, 
other gentlemen, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Seasorn Jones] among the rest, have tried to de- 
fend him in another way. ‘They call one witness 
to prove a good private character for him. I admit 
the respectability of the witness; but, sir, he was 
not cross-examined, nor was the direct examina- 
tion full enough to be satisfactory. They manage 
these things better out West. here, when a law- 
yen whose motto is ‘‘never say die,’’ happens to 

ave an unfortunate client who, somehow or other, 
has fallen under the suspicion of the grand jury, 
and no other defence can be made for him, he 
summons a lot of witnesses—three will do, though 
more are better—a ‘‘colonel,’’ a ‘‘squire,”’ and a 
“deacon,” are indispensable, though they may be 
as ragged as prairie colts, and wear noses as red as 
beets. The amount of their testimony usually is, 
that they are acquainted with the accused, and, for 
aught they know, his character is as good as that 


of men in general. Then the lawyer, by way of 


securing the confidence of the jury, very ingen- 
uously admits, that his client is placed in rather 
suspicious circumstances; still he insists that it is 
preposterous to suppose that a man of his high 
standing in society could commit such an offence 
as he ischarged with. The thing has been known 
to take in some of the oldest settlements, though 
not often, It is in law, what the Cesarean opera- 
tion Is in surgery, never to be resorted to except in 
the most desperate cases. The President’s friends 
know, better than I do, whether it is a defence 
well adapted to his case. 

What will you do with the Mexican people (if 
you conclude to spare their lives) in the conquered 
territory after it shall be annexed? By ever 
ee e of national law and of justice, you will 

bound to respect their rights of property, and 
to admit them to the rights of citizens ip and of 
suffrage. If you leave them in the enjoyment of 
their property, you will get little to pay the ex- 
= of the war with; for, if you do not already 

now, you may as well be told, that there is in 
Mexico hardly such a thing as public domain. 
All the valuable lands have long since been granted 
to individuals, and the grantees will hold them, 
unless you disregard all law and all right. ‘And if 
you admit the Mexicans to citizenship, what kind 
of fellow-citizens will they make for us? Three- 
quarters have either Indian or African blood in 
their veins, and all hate us and our institutions. 
Will the sullen Mestizo 


15 


like a man, and looked the trouble | 


will come out, and tell precisely | 


|| tions? 
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“That last message, Mr. Chairman, was a little | 


the queerest document that I have seen since Mr. | 


% '| be likely to feel any great love for that country 
eneral Jackson, and || 


The President's Message—! 


Mr. Root. 


** Within whose heated bosom throngs 
The memory of a thousand wrongs,” 


which has blotted his own out of the map of na- 
Will he not seek to poison, through the 


|| ballot box, the power which he could not resist on 
|| the battle-field? Dare you say you mean to make 
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a slave of him? 

Mr. Chairman, when you come to annex the 
conquered territory to the United States, another 
question will have to be considered and decided— 
Shall it be free or shall it be slave territory? And 
here, and now, I propose to say something on this 
question, I shall, I trust speak with candor, but 
I mean to speak with freedom. So long as you 
confined this question of slavery to the States, | 
admit that Congress could rightfully have nothing 


to do with it. But, sir, you have not kept it there. | 


You have brought it here, and made it’one of na- 
tional concernment. It lies at the foundation, and 
enters into every part of the superstructure, of this 
war; and I do not feel called upon to make any 
excuses for discussing it, so far as it is connected 
with the subject in hand. The people of most 
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(I will not say all) of the free States are resolved | 


| to prevent the annexation to this Union of an 


more slave territory, ifthey can. You may call it 
fanaticism, or treason, or, what some gentlemen 
seem to regard as worse than either, federalism; it 


|; will not change their determination, nor distract 


Marcy, Mr. Marey dodges behind General Kearny | 


them on this question. They will be united as one 


E. 


home, and who are so silent here, may learn, at 
last, and to their sorrow and shame, that they have 
been lying a little too low; that whilst they have 
been chuckling to themselves over future ** Wilmot 
amendments,’’ a scheme has been concocting else- 
where for annexing and opening to slaveholding: 
and slavebreeding emigrants territory, on our 
southwest border, large enough to make a dozen 
States as large as Indiana. Thay may be awaken- 
ed some morning by the sounds of rejoicing over 
the ratification of a treaty accomplishing all this, 
without their advice, or consent, or even know- 
ledge. What will they do then? It will be too 
late to * look to the Senate,’’ and ** Wilmot amend- 
ments”’ will be of no avail. Then, sir, the anti- 
slavery war men may go hang. Let them look to 
this in time. 

Ido not know that I should have sought an 
opportunity to address you, but for what I have 
heard from different parts of this Hall, as to the 
position that the Whig party occupies in relation 
to this war with Mexico. [am willing that every 
member of this House should think, speak, and 
act for himself, on this and all other subjects that 
come before it for consideration; but no gentleman 
is authorized to think, speak, or act for me. If 
what I have said and done respecting the war is 
not sufficiently indicative of the position that I 


| occupy with regard to it, I will say that I stand on 


man, and they expect their Representatives to | 


| carry out their views in good faith. When the | 


question of annexing more slave territory comes | 


before this House, northern Representatives must 
be here. 
family sick, nor to go abroad on business then. 
They must be here in their places, and they must 
vote, and they must vote right. They must dis- 
regard the ‘“‘gag.’? They must disregard the 
‘‘organ.’? They must disregard the “ party.” 
Wo to the northern Representative who should 

rove recreant, or falter on that question. 

olk has not a land office so far in the wilderness, 


Mr. | 


It will not do to be sick, nor to havea | 


a subtreasury so deep and strong, nor a mission | 
so distant, as that it will protect him from the | 


wrath of his constituents. It will follow him to 
his grave, and his children to the fourth genera- 
tion. 

While I say this, I admit that the people of the 


South are equally determined not to have territory | 


adjoining any of the remy slave States annexed 
as free territory, and that their Representatives 
here will be equally firm and equally faithful in 


their endeavors to carry out the will of their con- | 
stituents. I do not blame them for this. I only re- | 
gret that the North has not always had Representa- | 


tives as faithful, and as united to support her 


interests on this floor, as the South has had to sup- | 


port hers. But, sir, when this conflict comes, as 
come it must, if we annex any more territory on 
the Southwest, what will be the consequences? 
Whichever interest may prevail, th®@slaveholding 


or non-slaveholding, ws whole country will be | ¢ ' 
| play sycophant to the throne in a despotism. Sir, 


convulsed, and this Union will be shaken to its 
foundations. 


who could effect it, and he will not be here. 


The question will not admit of com- | 
promise; and, if it would, there is but one man || 


He | 


ave you timely warning of this danger, but you | 
Eisen i a 7 | that distinguishes the friend from the flatterer in 


disregard the warning, and are plunging upon the 


danger. I would avoid it in the only way in which | 
I think it can be avoided. I would stop the acquisi- | 


tion of territory. I would stop the war. 


threaten it. , 
I fear that the two wings of the *‘ Democratic”’ 


; I would | 
save the Union from the perils that even now | 


party in this House are in danger of entrapping | 


themselves, whilst the 
traps for each other. I suspect that t 
wing overrate the influences at the other end of 
the avenue, the power of the “ gag,” and the ful- 
minations of the “ prgan;’”’ and that they under- 
rate the strength of the memories of their northern 
brethren. They may rest assured that the northern 


Locofocoes have not forgotten the scenes of the diction I acknow 
Baltimore Convention, and that the game played _ proval has been 


there can never be played but once successfull 
upon the same men. On the other hand, our anu- 
elavery war Locofocoes of the North, who go for 
ting the war vigorously, but are opposed 
to the annexation of any more slave territory, who 


were 80 loud ir, their denunciations of slavery at '' Magistrate of my country had 


suppose they are setting 
southern | 


; 


my own footing, all alone, for aught I know or 
eare. As I understand the Whig creed—the old 
Whig creed—I am a Whig and nothing else; but 
if new doctrines, which may obstruct the path of 
my duty to my country or my constituents, are 
interpolated into that creed, I care not by whom it 
is done, I will trample them under my feet, 
know the will of my constituents on this subject, 
and with God’s help I will do it. Yet, sir, I have 
given them no ilest-cthay have given me no 
instructions. Had they supposed that I needed 
them, they would not have sent me here. The 
are freemen, and whilst [ hold a seat in this Hall, 
they shall have afree representative—free to speak 
and to vote, free to approve or condemn, as my 
judgment and conscience dictate. No views of 
party expediency shall prevail with me to assist or 
consent to Mexican throat-cutting, or to let it pass 
uncondemned. The Administration shall no more 
commit me to their bad war measures, than to any 
other of their bad measures. Their needless war 
shall not gag = mouth, nor constrain me to vote 
them money which 1 would withhold from less 
| pernicious uses. Other gentlemen must do as they 
see fit. I claim no right tobe even heard by them; 
and still less do I claim the right to expound the 
Whig creed for them; but I submit whether a 
gentleman, who has never yet been able to give a 
better reason for voting for the war than that it 
was wrong, should take upon himself to say what 
the Whig party, or all but a very small portion of 
the Whig party, will do in relation to the war. 
This is no time to vaunt our patriotism or to 
bestow hollow praises on our country. He who 
can do this in a republic would not hesitate to 


if you wish to show your devotion to ong coun- 
try, warn her boldly of her errors and her danger, 
and exert yourself manfully to bring her into the 
path of rectitude and safety. Such is the conduct 


private life; and I know not why a different rule 
should prevail in political life. 

For my opinions and votes on this subject, I 
have been denounced as an enemy to my country. 
The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Gorpon,] 
_at the last session, led off in an attack on the “ four- 

teen,’’ immediately after the war bill . This 
so endeared him to his constituents that they have 
taken him to themselves. After the third of March 
he will be wanted at home, and we must give him 
up. The same charge was wade against me before 
my constituents, and then I did what I would scorn 
to do here—defended against it. I have had my 


‘| trial before the only earthly tribunal whose juris- 


ge, their judgment of ap- 
d upon my course, and I 
| supposed that there was an end to the slander. 
| But not so. I had hardly taken my seat in this 
| Hall at the commencement of the present session, 
| before it was reiterated. And by whom, sir? Ido 
_ not know, I am unwilling to believe that the Chief 
anything to do with 
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it, although it is contained in his annual message. 
The suathor of the pitiful calamny—for pitiful it is 
in itself, and pitiful for being sneakingly insinuated 
instead of directly charged—ought to have sought 
some other channel through which to communicate 
it to the public than the President’s message; he 
ought not to pollute our State papers with such 
filth; that is what | complain of. The President 
ought to look to his messages better. He ought to 
be more cautious as to whom he suffers to write in 
them. Unless he is, he will, ere long, bring re- 
proach upon his high office. There are people 
simple enough to think that he writes his messages 
himself, and those who know better, think that he 
ought to read them over carefully before he signs 
them, to see if anything has crept in that the suc- 
cessor of Washington ought to be ashamed of. 

If l thought that the President had himself in- 
serted this stale slander in his message, | would 
ask him if he thinks such a charge comes well 
from a man, who, according to his own confes- 
sion, conspired with Santa Ana for the return of 
himself and a retinue of some forty Mexicans, im- 
bod ying more of ability and disposition to do harm 
te this country at this time, than all the rest of the 
Mexican nation. And I would ask him further, 
if he thinks that it was honorable, after engaging 
in such a conspiracy, to betray his accomplice to 
the Mexican nation, who, if they believed the in- 
former’s tale, would hang his accomplice on the 
first tree in their way. I might also be tempted to 
ask him whether it was quite statesman-like, by 
his disclosures, to place Santa Ana under the sus- 
vicion of the Mexican nation; so that however well 
wiclined he mighi Se to treat with this country for 
peace, his own safety would forbid his making any 
recommendation of a peace policy to his country- 
men. But, sir, I doubt whether he would compre- 
hend such a question, and I think 1 should not ask 
it. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. H. W. HILLIARD, | 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
January 5, 1847. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under con- 


sideration the bill to raise, for a limited time, | 


an additional Military Force, and for other pur- 
poses— 


Mr. HILLIARD rose and said: 


Mr. Cuainman: The debate which arose upon | 


referring the President’s message to the several | 
_ Ss 


committees took so wide a range, that I forbore to 
take any part in it, but preferred rather to wait 
until some pragtical question should come up which 
would afford better ground for what I desire to say. 
Such a question is now before us, and it involves 
the same topics. I do not wish to be understood 
as complaining of the spirited and interesting de- 
bate which has already taken place; I only regret 
the asperities which, in too many instances, have 
marked it on both sides. In all constitutional gov- 
ernments, where the representative principle is 


recognised, great latitade of debate must be allow- | 


ed. The spirit of liberty will make itself heard 
wherever it exists. It spoke out in the stormy 
debates of the ancient republics, and it has often 
shaken the throne and arrested kingly power in 
England. In the language of Burke, ‘something 
must be pentenst to the spirit of liberty.”? The 
course of executive power must be boldly survey- 
ed; it ought to be. Even in royal governments, 
where it is usual for the monarch in person to 
address the legislative bodies, it is customary, in 
discussing the reply to the speech from the throne, 
for the widest latitude of debate to be indulged in, 
and the utmost freedom of remark is permitted 
without complaint. In England, especially, the 
reply of Parliament to the royal speech usually 
manifests the highest degree of jealousy on the 
part of that body for the rights of Englishmen. 
And shall we, who profess to have yet larger views 
of public liberty, attempt to restrain the utmost 
latitude of remark on the course of those intrusted 
with power? Certainly not. Previous to Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s time, the American Presidents came to 
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dressed both Houses in person. 
for each House to reply to the speech of the Presi- | 
dent; and this afforded the opportunity for diseus- 
sing with freedom the executive measures. At the | 
opening of the session of Congress in 1801, Mr. | 
Jefierson adopted, as more convenient, the practice 
of sending a message to the two Houses; and | 
although this form of Executive communication | 
made a reply unnecessary, yet we are informed | 
by the parliamentary history of the period, that a 


very animated debate took place on the topics it || 
I trust the day will never come when, || 


contained, 
in this Government, such freedom will be denied. | 
A French king once said, ‘* I am the State;’’ but 
a President of the United States can use no such | 
language. He occupies, it is true, an elevated and 
very influential position in the Government, but | 
the severest examination of his course in the exer- | 
cise of his functions, in whatever direction they 
may be put forth, is consistent with the purest 
patriotism. 

While, then, sir, I claim for myself, and for | 
other gentlemen of this House, the privilege of 
discussing Executive communications with the 
greatest freedom, it is not my purpose to enter at | 
large upon an examination of the message which 
the President has lately sent to Congress. There 
are, however, some subjects which it brings before 
us, of such magnitude, and which must so largely | 
affect the character and happiness of the country, | 
that I cannot consent to let them pass without 
giving my views of them. We have reached an 
important point in our history. We are at war. | 
For once I believe in the existence of a crisis. Tt 
is not that there is anything portentous in the ele- | 
ments which surround us—the nation with which 
we are at war is a feeble one, and we have nothing 
to fear from her arms. But a question, which was 
started at the close of the last session, and which 
has already been revived since the commencement 
of the present one, is sufficiently ominous.* Like | 
a sea-bird driven far inland, it may be a messenger 
which gives notice of the coming tempest. This 
question grows out of the great topic presented in | 
the message—the war; and it is here in this Hall, 
where we have heard some extraordinary declara- | 
tions made in connexion with it, that i desire to 
speak of it. I do not wish to precipitate this great 
question; it ought not to have been brought here; 
but as it is here, it must be met. This Hall should 


not be converted into an arena for hot controversy, || 


| by bringing for discussion here a subject which | 
does not fairly come within the range of our de- | 


liberations, and which must shake, not only this 
Capitol, but this Republic. 


But first, as to the war. This isthe great theme || 


of the message—the prominent colossal figure in | 
the foreground of the picture—about which the 


| other objects are grouped in humbler and smaller | 


proportions. I suppose it must be so; our foreign | 
relations, with the single unhappy exception re- 


| ferred to, are all of the most amicable kind; our 


| internal tranquillity is perfect; the vast resources | 
| of our country are in a course of prosperous de- 


prosperity; but for this, the President informs us, 


| orable friend from Philadelphia [Mr. J. R. 


velopment. There is but the one check to our 
the public debt would have been discharged, and 
we might now have been engaged in plans for | 
increasing the happiness of our people, and ad- | 


vancing in our high career of civilization. But, | 


though it must be admitted that war is a calamity, | 
_ yet I cannot bring myself to agree with those who || 


think it best to arrest all our movements against 
Mexico, I concur in opinion with a distinguished | 


| Senator from Delaware, [Mr. J. M. Crayron,] | 


who, some days since, took occasion to say, that | 

he was decidedly in favor of sustaining the Gov- | 

ernment in the prosecution of the war. My hon- 
leven: 


soOLL}] has avowed the same determination. I do | 


| not see that any other course is left us. The ques- 


tion is not now, whether we shall plunge into a 
war or not; the question is, a war having been com- 
menced, shall we sustain it, or shall we let it go 





_down? Shali we infuse new vigor into the war, | 


by voting the men and the money asked for, or | 


shall we withdraw all support from the war, and || 








arrest it before it has accomplished its objects ? | 


Congress at the opening of the session, and ad- | 
It was usual, too, |) 
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If the question were now presented to me be. 
tween peace and war, I should undoubtedly be jn 
favor of peace. But no such election is presented 


‘to us. ‘The spectacle before us is a war in pro- 


gress; our own country on one side, a foreign 
country on the other; our Own country, at every 
step which our armies take, holding forth an offer 


shown no disposition to entertain. This is enough 
for me. I range myself on that side on which I gee 
the standard of my country. Over the troops now 
in Mexico floats the same standard which was 
| borne through the storms of the Revolution; it was 
often dimmed with the smoke of battle, hostile 
| bayonets bristled about it, and sometimes seemed 
| to surround it and overbear it, but it emerged from 


| 
of peace, an offer which the enemy as yet haye 


| that long and fierce conflict covered with the light 


of victory. Who is willing to see that banner giy. 

ing back before the enemy, or trailing in the dust? 
| Who does not desire that it may be borne in tri- 
umph on whatever breeze it may be flung? I am 
sure that every gentleman here exults in its ti- 
umphs. 

The fleets which now blockade the ports and 
cruise along the coasts of Mexico bear the same 
glorious flag that streamed from the masthead of 
the Constitution when she carried the thunder of 
our arms to distant seas, and spread dismay among 
the enemies of our rising commerce, or, guarding 
the line of our own coast from the ravages ofa 
formidable foe, rushed down triumphantly upon 
her prey. So long as that flag is flying, no matter 

under what sky, American hearts will mourn over 
its reverses, and rejoice in its triumphs. 

The question before Congress is, ‘Shall we 

prosecute this war??? On that question I cannot 

| hesitate fora moment. The Constitution has con- 


| ferred on Congress the prerogative of declaring 


war. We have recognised the war, and by that 


| vote we have made the Chief Magistrate respon- 


| sible for the mode of conducting it. So long as the 

President is thus responsible, by the theory of our 

Government, he is charged with the conduct of the 
‘war. He is invested with all the authority which 
belongs to that important station. It is for us to 
say how far we will go in voting supplies; and it 

must be a great crisis, one such as I have never 
_ yet seen, and which has never occurred in our his- 

tory, which would warrant me in refusing to vote 
‘them. Other gentlemen must of course decide for 
themselves; these are my convictions. I shall, 
therefore, while I should be happy to see this war 
brought to a speedy and honorable termination, 
continue to sustain the Government in its prosecu- 
tion till such terms of peace as we ought to accept 
can be secured. I trust, too, that this will be the 
sentiment of the whole country. So far, the pro- 
gress of the war has been marked by a self-sac- 
-rificing and patriotic spirit, which illustrates our 
free institutions, and by victories as remarkable 
and brilliant as any which history records. What- 


_ ever regrets may he felt at the interruption of the 


long career of peace which our country has en- 
joyed, we have at least gratifying proof that it has 


| left no enervating influence on the national charac- 


| ter. 
But we must not lose sight of the objects of the 
war. Every war has its object. In our two con- 
tests with Great Britain, we had great objects be- 
fore us. The war of the Revolution was under- 
taken in defence of a great principle. The spint 
of liberty revolted against taxation, which was too 
light to be felt as a burden, but which was too great 
_a violation of principle to be borne by men who were 
| jealous of the encroachments of power. |“ They 
‘snuffed oppression in the tainted gale.” The 
struck for freedom, and in the mighty struggle whic 
"ensued they had the sympathy of mankind. The 
| contest, undertaken for liberty, ended in indepen- 
| dence. In the later war with that Power, the ob- 
ject was the imrounity of our flag. We undertook 
to maintain that doctrine so important to a free com- 
| mercial state, that those who sailed in an American 
ship should look to the that floated over them 
| for protection, and find in its sanctity security 
against arrest by any Power, upon any sea where 
it might be borne. : 
| ‘What is the object of the present war? The in- 
ress for past wrongs. 


| violability of our soil, and td yield these, 


Whenever Mexico shall be disposed 


~* The Hon, Mr. Witmort’s resolution as to slavery, and || ill then, we ou ht 
| the Hon. Mr. Presron Krno’s bill and speech on the same | we are bound to accept them. Till ee. 
‘ subject. 


not to hesitate a moment, not only to hold what 
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attainment of these objects, 
strations. Until the objects of the war are accom- 

lished, we must prosecute these objects. But we 
owe it to ourselves, more even than to Mexico, to 
take care that these objects are not lost sight of in 
the heat of the contest. 


| trust we are not carrying on a war for aggran- 


dizement; if so, we should have selected some other 
adversary, and not have made the point of our lance 
ring against the shield of our weakest neighbor. 
Nor is ita war for the acquisition of territory; 
we do not wish to strip a feeble State of her pos- 
sessions because we are stronger than she. But 
until Mexico gives some unequivocal sign that she 
is willing to grant us an honorable peace, the war 
must be continued, and ought to be prosecuted with 
the utmost vigor. [ would not be understood by 
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we have obtained, but to make, if necessary to the | House, moved by the honorable gentleman from 
still stronger demon- | 


retary of 


| dential,’’ from which I will read a single signifi- 
cant paragraph: 


| the wish and design of the United States to provide for them 


this to mean that I favor any particular plan for con- | 


ducting the war; I simply desire to say, that such 
wise and energetic measures ought to-be adopted 
as will save us from the evils of a protracted con- 


| 


flict. There is much wisdom in the advice of Polo- || 


nius to Laertes: 
*¢ Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel: but, being in, 
Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee.”’ 


co | could see the dove of peace coming to us, bear- 
ing but a single olive leaf in her mouth, | would 
most gladly hail her approach. But in the absence 
of any such pacific sign, I hold that we are bound, 
asa nation, to prosecute the war. 


We ought not to strike with a view to dismem- | 
ber the possessions of a weaker people, but our | 


operations ought to be characterized by unfaltering 
energy, and by such a putting forth of strength as 


shall teach those against whom they are directed | 


that it is their interest to seek a speedy peace. I 
would accept the first sign of such a disposition on 
the part of Mexico, and so far from degrading or 
crushing her, 1 would meet her with the most gen- 
erous terms. They should be marked by the mag- 
nanimity of a great nation treating with a weak 
one. 

Through this war, then, we desire to reach a 

ace. The President avows this to be the pur- 
pose of the Government in carrying iton. This 
is well. 
room for doubt upon this point. It ought not to 
appear, that while we profess to seek to tranquillize 
our frontier, to fix our boundary with a neighb 
and to redress acknowledged wrongs, that there Is 
a deeper and concealed object. Are there any in- 
dications of a lust of dominion in this war? Are 
there any features in the events which have occur- 
red in its progress which may be misunderstood ? 
Iam not, in a factious spirit, about to inquire 
whether the President has transcended his author- 
ity. I have a loftier purpose. It is comparatively 
asmall question how the Administration has used 
the power intrusted to it, except as its acts affect 
the character of the country. 

I propose to inquire whether anything has oc- 
curred which exposes us to the charge of enter- 
taining the purpose of wresting provinces from 
Mexico by strength, and holding them as perma- 
nent acquisitions against her consent. Any early 
instructions which look to this object, or any sub- 
sequent violations of the law of nations which go 
tw show such a purpose on the part of the Admin- 
istration, must dishonor our national character and 
impair our strength. If this be the object of the 
war, then is it diverted from its true and legitimate 
purpose. For the time being, the President has 
the conduct of the war under his charge. The 
question is,-whether the instructions he has caused 
to be given, and the events of the war, disclose or 
hota purpose of conquest, and the permanent ac- 
quisition of territory? 

I shall speak to dis question in a spirit of fair- 
ness, not, as I have already said, with the view 
of inquiring whether the President has abused his 
functions, but in the hope of doing something 
towards arresting a tendency in our affairs, which, 
if it is persion to go on, must prove alike fatal 
i national character and to our free institu- 

ons, , 

Let us examine the instructions which those 
Who were sent out to conduct this war took with 
them. I find among the papers sent to us by 
the President, in answer to a resolution of this 


| 


|| enemy, the Central Mexican Government, and establishes a || 
|| government of its own, under the auspices of the American 
'| flag, you will take such measures as will best promote the 
It should be so conducted as to leave no || att, ‘ y 


|, will advance the prosperity, and will make that vast region | 


| 
| 
' 


| 
' 
j 


i 


| with the least possible delay;’’ and certainly no 
| government was ever organized with greater expe- 


| dition than that which this victorious general set 
If from the heavy cloud which overspread Mexi- | 


|| ding of Prospero, hardiy displayed more swift 


|| that early day. 


| 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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'| less significant than those already read, from a let- 
_ ter addressed by the Secretary of the Navy to Com- 
modore Stockton, and [ do not see how any one 
can resist the conclusion, that from the very com- 
mencement of these hostilities with Mexico, the 
permanentacquisition of vast territorial possessions 
was distinctly in the view of the Administration: 
* You will, therefore, under no circumstances, voluntarily 
| lower the flag of the United States, or relinquish the ac- 
tual possession of Upper California. Of other points of the 
Mexican territory, which the forces under your command 
may occupy, you will maintain the possession or withdraw, 


as in your judgment may be most advantageous in proseca- 
tion of the war.’’ 


Kentucky, [Mr. Davis,} a letter from the Sec- 
ar, addressed to General Kearny, 
under date of June 3, 1846, and marked “Confi- 


* You may assure the people of those provinces that it is 


a free government with the least possible delay, similar to | 
that which exists in our Territories. They will then be 
called on to exercise the rights of freemen in electing their | 
own representatives to the Territorial Legislature. It is 
foreseen that what relates to the civil government will be a 
difiicult and unpleasant part of your duty, and much must 
necessarily be left to your own discretion.” 


. . ° * 
How was this discretion employed? In decla- 
ring that the conquered provinces were annexed to 


the United States, in subverting the existing civil || California, or any other of the Mexican posses- 
governments, and in devising and proclaiming a || sions, is desirable or not. Tam inquiring into the 
new, large, and complicated system of civil gov- || purpose, on the part of the Government, to hold 
ernment, looking evidently to the permanent incor- || these provinces as permanent conquests. I pass 
poration of the whole territory into the American || over the extraordinary proclamations published to 
Confederacy. He seemed to comprehend the full | the inhabitants of California, from the sea and from 
scope of the meaning of the Secretary of War, that 


E ; | the land; the one professing to issue from the 
they should be provided with “a free government | «* Commander-in-chief of the United States naval 


force in the Pacific Ocean,”’ and the other dated in 
‘the City of Angels, from the “ Commander-in- 
|| chief and Governor of the Territory of California,” 

and am willing to rest the case upon papers emana- 
| tine from those who hold a confidential relation to 
| the Executive. 

But, sir, whatever are to be the results of the 
| war, it ought not to be carried on so as to violate 
the law of nations. That code is not to be disre- 
garded; it is sacred, and ought to be solemnly ob- 
served by us and by all other nations. 

It is not a collection of abstract essays on public 
|, questions of right and wrong. This is a law which 
|| is never silent; it speaks in the midst of arms, It 
|| is as diffusive as the air we breathe; it spreads it- 
| self, by a sort of omnipresence, over land and sea. 
I shall now turn for a moment to the instructions | Taking its rise in a sense of right, which even in 
from the Navy Department, and the operations | early times was powerful enough to vindicate itself, 
under them. The Secretary of the Navy, in a let- || it has gathered new strength with the advance of 
ter dated June 8, 1846, and addressed to Commo- |) civilization, and it is attended in this age by sanc- 
dore Sloat, writes: || tions which no people may disregard. Gustavus 
|, Adolphus, in all the wars which he undertook for 
civil and religious liberty, carried the book of Gro- 
tius with him as his guide. We should be always 
ready to do this law homage. It realizes Hooker's 
noble description of law in general: ‘* Of law there 
|| ‘can be no less acknowledged than that her seat is 
How evidently the permanent occupation of that || ‘the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the 
vast region, by emigrants from our soil, seems to || ‘ World; all things in Heaven and earth do her 
be contemplated. ‘This idea is strengthened by || ‘ homage; the very least as feeling her eats and 
pursuing the instructions given at a subsequent || ‘ the greatest as not exempt from oh at ed 
date, July 12, 1846, from the same Secretary to || Now, what is the language of this law in rega 
the same officer: || to the rights which result from conquest? Vattel, 

“The object of the United States has reference to ulti- || who has been referred to more than once in the 
mate peace with Mexico; and if at that peace the basis of || course of the remarks which have been made on 

this subject, says: 


the uti possidetis shall be established, the Government ex- 
pects, through your forces, to be found in actual possession «“ The conqueror who takes a town or province from his 
enemy cannot justly acquire over it any other rights then such 


1 

| 

of Upper California.” | | 
i i | as belonged to the sovereign against whom he has taken up 
ama. anepenesings. feo the. simee department, arms. War authorizes him to possess himself of what be- 

| 

| 

| 

} 

| 


But of California, the possession was not to be 
| given up under any circumstances whatever. I do 
not undertake to say whether the acquisition of 


up in New Mexico. Even Ariel, doing the bid- 
obedience. 
Not only was this free government provided for 
the inhabitants of those remote regions, but they 
were assured, under instructions from the same | 
high quarter, that they would soon ‘*‘be called on to 
exercise the rights of freemen.in electing their own 
representatives to the Territorial Legislatures.” It || 
is impossible to overlook these things, and they do 
seem to disclose the existence of a scheme for the 
conquest and permanent acquisition of territory at 


Tn like manner, if California separates herself from our 


attachment of the people of California to the United States, 


a desirable place of residence for emigrants from our soil.”’ 


addressed to the senior officer in command of the longs to his enemy ; if he deprives him of the sovereignty of 
United States naval forces in the Pacific Ocean, || that town or province, he acquires it, such as it is, with 
look to the same result. They are dated August || all its limitations and aa. Apeeetinay Sainse 
begi : || usually taken to stipulate, both in particular stipulations a 
My and mae follows: |) in treaties of peace, thatthe towns and countries ceded shall 
* Commopore: The United States being in a state of war retain all their liberties, privileges, and immunities.” 

by the action of Mexico, it is desired by the prosecution of | * ‘ : * 
hostilities to hasten the return of peace, and to secure it on This is the extent of the rights yaih con 

advantageous conditions. For this purpose, orders have ueror acquires Over possessions whic the oppo- 
been given to the squadron in the Pacific to take and keep | sing sovereign held in subjection to his een 
possession of Upper California, especially of the ports of San || but which did not fully belong to him; and it is the 


Francisco, of Monterey, and of San Diego; and also, if op- | . : . 
portunity offer, and the people favor, to take possession, by | 8@mMe right which a successful invader a Takk 


an inland expedition, of Puebla de los Angelos, near San ] cities or provinces which he overruns, b 
Diego. | are not regarded as permanent acquisitions, “ to 


“ On reaching the Pacific, your first duty will be to ascer- be thenceforward united with the new States.’’ 
* But if the conqueror thinks to retain the sover- 


tain if these orders have been carried into effect. If not, you 
eignty of the conquered State, and has a right to retain it, 
' 


} 


i} 
it 


cially of the three ports of San Francisco, Monterey, and 
San Diego; so that, if the treaty of peace shall be made on 


will take immediate possession of Upper California, espe- | 
the same principles must also determine the manner in 
the basis of the uti possidetis, it may leave California to the 


| 
| Stan bs inte ean eats re eaaeels ee Semana 
i ” ust cause com reason nly 
pipes em : i} ann that he a no other rights by his conquest than 
Here is a full and oe — of the 1 prstebachmiges kd also bose dees ro ; 
wish of the Government to have the operations || and, on the submission o people, he govern 

inst California so conducted, that when a treat | them according to the laws of the. Sate.” 

of peace is made with Mexico, if the basis of the || _ Now, sir, this defines precisely the extent of our 
uti is shall be established, we may be left in || rights over those Mexican States which are oceu- 
se x of that important and coveted territory. || pied by our armies. We have expelled the sover- 
at this basis wold be u by our Govern- || eignty of that nation from those territories, and we 
ment, can hardly be doubted, for it would leave us | have acquired it. We hold the supreme power 
in possession, not only of all our own territory, | there, and the ton having aie Oo ten 





but of vast acquisitions from Mexico. Let usadd | arms, are “ to 
to these instructions one more paragraph, hardly || of the State.”’ 
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The argument made by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginin [Mr. Barry] on this subject is an able one; 
but he misapplies the law, which he very correctly 
lays down. He says: “* We acquire the rights of 
the conquered nation, whatever wre are,’’ and 
quotes from Wheaton in support of his proposi- 
tion. 
law, which asserts, that “ the right of the State to 
its public property or domain is absolute, and ex- 
cludes that of its own subjects as well as other 
nations,’’ and which defines the national proprie- 
tary right in respect to those things belonging to 
private individuals or bodies corporate within its 
territorial limits, as absolute, as far as it excludes 
other nations, and as only paramount in respect to 
members of the State. The other doctrine, too, 
which has been laid down, that of the * wti possi- 
detis,’’ will be as little questioned: 

“ The existing state of possession is maintained, except 
a0 far as altered by the terms of treaty. If nothing be said 
about the conquered countries or places, they remain with 


the conqueror, and his tide cannot afterwards be calied in 
question.”’ 


But, sir, this law applies to the rights acquired | 


by the conqueror over the property found in the 
conquered territory, whether public or private, and 
determines the results which would follow the con- 
clusion of a treaty of peace under a certain state 
of facts. It does not touch the question of political 
rights, immunities, and privileges. ‘The question 
is, when the conquered sovereignty gives back be- 
fore the advancing conqueror, and retires from the 
territory in dispute, to what does the conqueror 
succeed? To the rights of the conquered sover- 
eign; that is, to the right of administering the gov- 
ernment of the conquered territory while he holds 
it. Butis the civil government to be subverted, 
and all existing internal laws to be displaced, and 
pone and forms which the conqueror may 
appen to think good to be imposed arbitrarily 
upon the inhabitants of provinces temporarily sub- 
jected to his power? 

This is the point to be regarded; for, I repeat, 


the question as to property does not come up here; | 
it is a question of youn right—a question of far | 


higher interest and importance, 

When the gentleman from Virginia comes to 
speak of our dulies in respect to the country now 
held by military occupation, he insists that ‘ we 
‘are required to establish temporary civil govern- 
‘ments, or rather ‘quasi’ civil governments—civil 
‘in their form and rules of proceeding, and mili- 
‘tary in their origin; establi 
* rights of persons and property of the vanquished 
‘during the military occupancy of the country. 


‘ The right, nay, the duty, to establish such gov- | 


‘ ernments, involves the right to determine upon its 
‘form. What it shall be, is purely a matter of ex- 
‘pediency and convenience. Upon principle, it 
‘would seem that it ought to be assimilated as 


‘near as possible to the forms of the conquering | 


‘nation. As in all wars by land, the acquisition 


‘ of territory is looked to as probable, the sooner | 


‘the people are introduced to the form of govern- 
‘ment under which they are in future to live the 
‘better, And the vanquished have no right to com- 
‘plain, but rather to be grateful when the form 
‘adopted is not worse than the one superseded. 
* And even when it is worse, they must submit to 
‘it as the fortune of war.”’ 
} must dissent from all this. I cannot admit that 
these principles apply to our rights over the Mexi- 
an territory now held by our arms. They apply 
to complete conquests and permanent acquisitions, 


not to such as are held in temporary possession 
merely. 


Vattel, in laying down the doctrine, expressly | 
refers to a conquered town or province which has | 


passed ‘into the power of the conqueror. Thence- 
‘forward united with the new State to which it 
* belongs; if it be a loser by the change, that is a 
* misfortune which it must wholly impute to the 
‘chance of war.”” When does the right thus to 
treat the conquered territory arise ? hen, in the 
language of the same writer, ‘by the treaty of 
* peace, or the entire submission and extinction of 
‘ the State to which those towns and provinces be- 
‘longed, the acquisition is completed, and the 
‘ property becomes stable and pertect.’’ 

{ readily admit, that if a conquered possession 
is to be permanently held and incorporated with 
the territory of the conquering nation as its own, 


No one will question the authority or the | 


ished to protect the | 


| of Harrison; it is consecrated by good deeds, and 
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the conqueror has a right to extend his own laws | 
over it absolutely; but not when the tenure is tem- | 
porary only. In that case the country must be | 
governed by the subsisting laws. Those who so | 
hold it are not to expel the system of laws which | 
existed there before it came into their possession. 

A gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Homes] | 
promptly put this matter in its true light; and an- | 


other gentleman from the same State [Mr. Woop- | 


warp] has clearly and forcibly exhibited the law 
of nations upon the subject. 

It may well be remarked here, too, that it is not 
for the conquering general to say What shall be the 


_ form of government of the country which he has || 


seized. He is bound to maintain his military oc- | 
eupation of it; but he can do no more. Nor can | 


° ° -e * i} 
the President provide a civil government for it, for | 


he merely holds the supreme command of the | 
forces; it is for this Government, acting through | 
its several departments, to establish laws over it. 
These principles are not contradicted by the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the case of the Uni- 
ted States vs. Rice, which has been referred to. 
The question involved there was one of property, | 
as affected by a change of sovereignty, not a ques- | 
tion of civil liberty, or of political rights. 
facts were these: Goods were imported into Cas- | 
tine in September, 1814, during its occupation by | 
the enemy, and remained there until its evacuation. 
Upon the reéstablishment of the American Gov- | 
ernment, were they subject to duties imposed by | 
our revenue laws? The Supreme Court declared | 
they were not—upon the principle that the sover- | 
eignty of the United States over the territory in 
possession of the British troops was suspended, and | 
the inhabitants passed under a temporary allegiance 
to the British Government, and were under such | 


laws as they chose to recognise and enforce. 


The proclamation of General Harrison has been | 
referred to, but there is a broad contrast between 
that document and the proclamation of General | 
Kearny. 1 feel a profound interest in the memory | 
has received the seal of death. A long life, mark- | 
ed at every step by purity in his personal relations, | 
and by his respect for public law, was closed in | 
the midst of the gratulations which greeted him | 
from all parts of this great republic, on the occa- 
sion of the most astonishing political victory which | 
the annals of this country can show. 


ber, 1812, we find no subversion of subsisting laws; 
no appointment of judges, attorney general, sher- | 


: . | mae 
In referring to his proclamation, dated 17th Octo- | ‘ position of our conquests. 
| 


The | 


|| * manent acquisition. 
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| cline and fall of the Roman empire to the oblivion 
of the great principles which they had recognised 
| in their earlier days and humbler fortunes. [n the 
| early extension of her power, she became, jin his 
| language, *‘ the patroness, rather than the mistress 
of the world.”’ All this passed away with the trj- 
umphs of Sylla. Our Government is one of cop. 
sent; it rests so lightly upon its citizens that its 
weight is not felt. If we should become engaged 
| in wars for the extension of our sway, overrunning 
neighboring States, and bringing into our Confed. 
eracy a reluctant =o the whole character of oyr 
| political system will be changed—it will be convert. 
ed into a colossal despotism, and we shall furnish 
another grand and instructive, but unhappy, in- 
stance of the failure of institutions intended to pro- 
vide for the protection of human liberty. 
} *‘ Such is the moral of all earthly tales; 
| *Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 
| First freedom and then glory; when that fails, 
Corruption, slavery, barbarism at last ; 
| And history, with all her volumes vast, 
Hath but one page.” 
| 
i 


| 


I am not averse to the extension of the territory 
of the United States, nor do I feel on that subject 
the apprehensions which haunt the minds of some 
gentlemen. Such is the elasticity of our federal 
system of government, that it may be extended 
over any space, great or small. It resembles the 
fabled tent in the Arabian Nights, which could 
cover with its folds few or many. Steam and the 
| magnetic telegraph overcome space, and bring to- 
| gether remote parts; but if territory is to be ac- 
| quired, let it be in a legitimate way, by purchase, 
| or by the coming in of a neighboring people who 
| have attained a high degree of civilization. If our 
| institutions are to extend themselves, let it be by 
| their own inherent and peaceful power, not by the 
aggressive force of arms. Our national character, 
and the purity of our political system, are of far 


tory which we can acquire. 

here are other topics to which [ must now 
turn. The gentleman from the State of New York, 
to whom I have already referred, [Mr. Gorpon,| 


more consequence to us than any amount of terri- 


'| informed the House that ‘* the people of the Uni- 


‘ted States meant to hold on to California; they 
* meant to conquer it, and hold it, and make ita per- 
That was what they meant 
_*to do with it. The President neither meant to do, 

‘ nor had he the power to do anything as to the dis- 
ntlemen might be 
‘ very easy; in due time the American people would 
Miz proper care both of California and New Mexi- 


iffs, and a hundred other officers; no new and com- || ‘co. Of one thing they might be assured—those 


plex system of laws instituted. True, the com- 
missions of all magistrates were suspended, but 
their authority was still continued under that of 
the United States. 
Canada, he said to the inhabitants: 


| ‘ provinces never would return to Mexico again.” 


his is explicit enough, and we ought to feel un- 
der obligations to the honorable gentleman, who is 


In taking possession of Upper || amember of the party now in power, for an avowal 


so frank and unequivocal, ot content, however, 


“ The district is now in the quiet possession of our troops; \| with enlightening us as to the objects of the war, 
it becomes necessary to provide for its government; therefore || he proceeds to inform us upon ‘* another subject, 


we hereby proclaim and make Known, that the rights and |} ¢ ifline eople of 
privileges of the inhabitants, and the laws and customs of | and one of no trifling moment. The peop 


the country, as they existed, or were in force at the period || ‘the United States—a vast majority of them, at 


| of our arrival, shall continue to prevail.”’ || * least-——were not only for the war, and for retain- 
Had a course like this been pursued, we should \| « ing this conquered territory as an indemnity for 


spectacle would not have been present 


The 
to the 
world of our indecent haste to provide new forms 


have been spared the present controversy. 


of government the moment we had obtained pos- | 


session of one of the provinces of our enemy. 
I have thus, sir, endeavored to present the real 
uestion, which is not whether a milder or harsher 
teem of government has been introduced by our 


army into the Mexican States which we hold in | 
subjection, but whether the occupied provinces are | 


regarded and treated as permanent conquests al- 
ready annexed to this country. It is not my ob- 
ject to cast any censure either on the President or 

is officers; but the instructions to which L have 
referred, and the disregard of obvious principles of 
international law, seem to disclose the purpose of 
making this a war of conquest. Indeed, some gen- 


tlemen upon this floor, friends, too, of the Presi- 


dent, do not hesitate to avow thatitis such. Among 
other significant declarations on this subject, a gen- 


tleman from New York [Mr. Gorpon] informed 


us some days since, that they intended “ to keep 
what we have.’’ Against this rising lust of domin- 
ion, we ought at once to take a tion and set up 
astandard. Ifit should spread and gather strength, 
it will prove fatal to our free institutions. Our very 
successes will ruin us. Cicero attributes the de- 


|| ‘the robberies and spoliations of Mexico, but they 
|| ‘meant to make it a FREE TERRITORY.” 

‘| Such, then, isa bold declaration of the purpose 
to hold New Mexico and California as permanent 
'| acquisitions, to be incorporated with this Confeder- 
1 acy, and to exclude slavery from the whole terri- 
|| tory. 

In the same spirit another gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Preston King] brought forward yester- 
day morninga measure which looked to the acquisi- 
tion of territory from Mexico, and which provided 
‘| for the total exclusion of slavery from it; and to- 
'| day, taking advantage of the permission which the 
House granted him to make a personal explana- 

tion, he has spoken at length upon this subject, 
| insisting upon the permanent annexation of new 
territory, to be hereafter converted into FREE 
| Svares. . ; ; : 
| Tvegret the introduction of this subject. It is 
‘| impossible to overlook the danger which it brings 

with it. Gentlemen belonging to the party 
power insist, that this war be converted into 

a war of conquest; that large and rtant States, 

stretching through several 1 of latitude, 

‘shall be torn from Mexico, and incorporated into 
| owe Confederacy; that peace shall be made upon 
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peration tendered for past wrongs may be; and 
that the territory thus acquired shall be made to 
increase the preponderance of one section of the 
Union, by legislating here in advance as to the | 
character of the population which shall overspread 


mI take now the ground which I took before on 
the Oregon question. We have no right to say to | 
the Executive department of the Government what 
shall be done in settling the terms ofa treaty; and 
| therefore consider it highly improper to introduce 
such projects here as have been referred to. 

The attempt to fix in advance, by a vote of this 
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quered Mexican provinces; but that neither I, nor 


| any southern man, nor our children, nor our chil- 


House, the terms of a treaty hereafter to be con- | 


cluded with Mexico, is a solemn interference with 
the province and duties of another department of 
this Government. That duty belongs to the treaty- 
making power, which, by the Constitution, is 
yested in the President and the Senate. It is for 
this House to discuss questions of a very different 
character. Each department of the Government 


| and say of such a proceeding ? 


should be left to the undisturbed exercise of its | 


own functions. It is as unwise as it is unbecom- 

duties; we shall find full employment in a faithful | 
attention to them, in the present state of our na- 
tional affairs, without yielding to the promptings 
of a discursive philisibetpy, which can only in- 
jure where it seeks to guide. If this scheme of 


of this Government is to be brought to bear upon | 


itso as to exclude slavery from every part of it, || 


it must be seen by all who have bestowed any re- 


progress Of our political system, that the most 
serious, | may say disastrous, results will follow. 
This Union can only stand on those compromises 
which I regard in their sacred obligation as second 
only to the Constitution. ‘The compromise which | 
has already taken place on the Missouri question, | 
was sufficiently disadvantageous to the South. | 


North. A lofty feeling of brotherhood for the 


eo of this whole country is cherished there. | 


, for one, rejoice in the splendid achievements || 


and unprecedented success of the industry and | 
enterprise of New England, as much as any man. 


i 
i} 
{ 


| gained by limiting slavery to the precise extent |, 
ing in us to leave the sphere of our legislative | 


we consent to abandon our property. This is not 
a place to discuss the question of slavery. Itis a 


It is an institution which belongs to the southern 
States, and gentlemen do those States great wrong 
to press them on that subject here. 

The Missouri compromise did them much in- 
justice. Suppose the South should select a par- 
ticular institution existing in the northern States, 


or a particular feature in northern society—the | 


labor of operatives in factories for instance—and 


|, undertake to denounce it and overthrow it, how 


would it be regarded? What would they think 
Why, then, is this 


course pursued towards the South? 


The slave population must have a representation | 
_somewhere. By the compromise of the Constitu- | 
| tion, the slave States are deprived of a portion of || 


their political importance. What, then, is to be 
which it now occupies? 
condition of the slave ? 
into new territory increase their number? The 


Will it ameliorate the 


|, object is clearly a political one, thinly disguised 
| by anassumed philanthropy. Suppose you could | 


| even succeed by keeping slavery within its present 
acquiring territory is persisted in, and the power | 


limits, in bringing about its abolition, would not | 
the political importance of these people be in- | 
creased, by rising from a three-fifth to a full repre- | 


| sentation ? 
fection upon the history of the organization and 


| 
i 
| 


| putation. 


If there are other States to be formed at our side, | 


under the same burning sun, and covering the same 
fertile plains, will they not have common interests, 


|; and ought they not to have common institutions 
|| and common sympathies? Why is every occasion 


seized on to bring this unprofitable and dangerous 
question into the field of controversy? 


course of business in this body, by rising in their 
places, and meeting us with projects and speeches 
such as those to which we have listened. 


I urn with pride to her revolutionary history. || is to be done, this Government will become un- 
I admire the genius which she sends to our na- || equal, and its days will be numbered. The spirit 


tional councils. I survey with pleasure the vast | 
resources and rapid growth of this whole country. | 
Why is it, then, that no opportunity is lost to 
proscribe the South, to subject our internal policy 
tocensure, and to direct against our institutions | 
the sentiment of mankind, both at home and 
abroad? Gentlemen have transcended the rules | 
which should govern them here: if they proceed, 
they will rend the bonds of this Union as Sam- 
son burst the withes that bound him. 

Is this the doctrine to be acted on, that territory 
must be acquired, and, wherever acquired, free 
labor my be suffered to go there, but the men of 
rs South must not take their slaves with them 
there ? s 

When this great question was a in 1820, 
‘northern man, Mr. Holmes, of Maine, said, that 
to regulate slavery was the attribute of sovereign 
power. He used this language: 

“To regulate the relation between different members of 
acommunity, or to establish or prohibit slavery, is an attri- 
bute of sovereign power. * * * * The gentleman from 
New York has told us thata slave representatior beyond 
the original States is unequal, and contrary to the spirit of 
the compact. I know not where the gentleman derived his 
authority, surely not from the Co tion. It is there 
argued that the representation shall be apportioned accord- 
ing to the number of free persons and three- of the 
slaves; not in such States as then existed, but ‘in such as 
may be included within the Union.’ jis language is ex- 
Plicit and positive.” 


same debate—that Narva! ed out of the Missouri 
question. That good 2 dx man, at once calm 
and wise, was distinguished for a patriotism which 
was comprehensive enough to embrace his whole 
country. He said: 

“The gentemaa from New Hampshire has said that the 
Constitution was a compromise as to slaves. This is no 
doubt true ; but not a com 
States that held them could free them, as others had done, 
Without or consulting the convention or 
But it was a compromise as to representation, and 


to emancipate. The 


Mr. Macon, of North Carolina, took part in the 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 





| 


{ 
' 


| question coming. 


{ 


still lingers in the South which produced our Rev- 
olution—a spirit which will contend for political 
rights to the very last. The people of those States 
love this Union; they glory in the past, and hope 


| for the future. They will cling to the pillars of 
the Constitution as long as they can; they will || 


listen to the parting words of Wasnineron, still 
vibrating in their ears, as long as endurance is pos- 


sible; but, when they find that they are to be || 


downtrodden, they will be constrained, though it 
be with deep grief, to give up an alliance which is 
to be marked only by wrongs and oppressions, 
and gather about their homes and their property. 


Sir, I trust that hour will never come. The | 
spirit which has this day been manifested by the | 


member from New York ought to be rebuked, 
and the blame for the introduction of this subject 


ought not to be thrown from him upon the gentle- || 


man from Tennessee, [Mr. Gentry,] who spoke 
of it only because he had the sagacity to see the 
It is time to meet it. If it is 
provided that the States on this side of the Missis- 
sippi shall be equally balanced in respect to slavery, 
why should not the same balance be permitted to 
exist on the other side? 

As to the acquisition of Mexican territory, it isa 

estion which belongs to the treaty-making power. 

e should not now discuss it. But, as it has 
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W ould their introduction | 


I ask, in || 
the name of the Constitution, and of the men who | 
The South does not interfere in the concerns of the || formed our institutions as they exist, that this sub- | 
ject shall not be made herea theme for angry dis- || 
Let not gentlemen disturb the regular | 


If this |; 


| when fraternal affection is lost in a struggle for 


ren || party ascendency, when patriotism dwindles down 
dren’s children, shall set a foot within them, unless | 


into a narrow regard for a mere section of our 
_country, then will this Government, erected by 


| our fathers for the protection of human liberty, 
subject that should never be named in this Hall. | 


and which has awakened throughout the world the 
noblest hopes, totter to its fall. 





THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. C. B. SMITH, 
OF INDIANA, 
In THe Hovse or Representatives, 
January 6, 1847. 


| The House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and proceeded 
to the consideration of the bill to raise ten addi- 
tional regiments for the increase of the regular 
Army; and 
Mr. CALEB B. SMITH, of Indiana, upon 
|, whose motion the committee had risen on the pre- 
vious day, being entitled to the floor, addressed 
the committee as follows: 
Mr. Cuaraman: The subject immediately before 
the committee, is a bill which proposes to increase 
| the army of the United States by adding to it ten 
additional regiments. As to the propriety of this 
measure, it is to be expected that a diversity of 
opinion exists. For my own part, I have been 
unable to discover any reason in the condition and 
circumstances of the country to justify its adop- 
tion. By a law of the last session of Congress, 
| the Government is authorized to increase the regu- 
_ lar army more than six thousand men beyond its 
present numbers. During the past year the re- 
'| eruiting officers of the army have been actively 
employed in various parts of the country in efforts 
to procure inlistments to fill up the existing regi- 
ments to the limits authorized by that law. Their 
efforts have been comparatively fruitless. But few 
inlistments have been obtained, and the regiments 
yet remain unfilled. The difficulty of obtaining 
‘recruits for the regular army in this country is 
well known. While the demands for labor and 
| the prices paid for it continue at their present rates, 
but few will be found willing to inlist as soldiers 
in the army. Those who desire to engage in the 
military service of the country, would greatly pre- 
|| fer to enter the service as volunteers. ‘This has 
|| been fully exemplified since the commencement of 
| the present war, by the alacrity and zeal with 
which volunteers have flocked to the standard of 
|| the country in every State upon which a requisition 
|, has been made. 
| Does any member of this House believe that if 
| this bill becomes a law, the number of men requi- 
|| site to fill the proposed regiments can be inlisted ? 
| I do not believe that it is expected, either by the 
|| President who recommends the measure, or by 
|| those who support it. How can such an opinion 
| be entertained in the face of the facts to which f 
| have already adverted? Why, then, sir, is the 
|| bill so earnestly pressed upon Congress? Why 
| should the brave volunteers, who, daring the past 
|| six months, have ex d their lives to the pesti- 
| lence and the sword, be treated with the contamely 
| whieh this proposition implies? oa shall not 
tra 


{ 


| the prosecution of the war be en to them? 
| Have they not shown that they are fully adequate 
|| to its prosecution, if prosecuted it must be? The 
| President is now authorized by law to call into the 
| field near twenty thousand volunteers in addition 
| to those now called out. Hf more troops are i 


requi- 
|| site, why not call out these? We are urged to 


been thrust uporfour attention, I have felt it my || pass this bill with great haste, because it is said 


duty, as a southern man, to express m 
views. [f territory is to be acquired, let it be sub- 
jected to compromises which have been already 


own | the regiments are needed for immediate service, 
| before the commencement of the sickly season in 
j 





Mexico. This only furnishes an additional argu- 


formed. [donot wish for any violation of the || ment in favor of ca ing out volunteers. The pro- 


Missouri compromise. Let it stand, in letter and 
spirit. Let the line upon which it runs be extend- 
— the Pacific psa ae aan 
to see that worst of all party spirit, 

init OF ical party, forever banished from 
this ee alive here, it will lead to the 
fiercest collision which has ever been witnessed in 
this country. 

When it becomes dominant, and the 


ts of 
the North are exalted above those of the 





|, gress of inlistment is always slow, and before any 
considerable number of regular soldiers can be 


obtained, the winter and spring will have passed. 
| away, and the malignant diseases of Mexico will 
have set in with all their force. 

Why, then, I again ask, is this bill to be passed? 
To this question but ne oye —_ be given. 
To officer ten regimenis require the appoint- 
ment of between five and six hundred officers. If 


th, ‘| volunteers are called into the field, they will select 
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their own officers. Under the provisions of this 
bill, the officers will be appointed by the President, 


humbly conceive to be the chief object of the bill. 
In not the patronage of the executive department 
of the Government already sufficiently overgrown? 
e Has not its influence already been sufficiently 
¢ baneful? Has it not already exercised a control 
over every other department of the Government? 
Has it not controlled the legislation of Congress? 
E Has it not stifled the voice of remonstrance, and 





i changed the opinions and the votes of members of || 

H this House? But no, I will not say their opin- | 
F ions; forl have seen the votes of members changed, 

rs while their opinions remained unchanged. The 


vast influence of executive patronage has been 
such, that that department now overshadows and 
9 controls every other department of the Govern- 

ment. And yet we are asked still further to in- 
‘ crease it, by giving to the President the appoint- 
} ment of some five hundred additional officers. 
fi These officers will be appointed, whether the men 
are inlisted or not, and the people will be required 
to support officers for the ten regiments, while 


of them. With the appointment of these officers 
in his hands, the President will find no difficulty 
in securing the passage of such measures as he 
may desire. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the restriction of the “hour 
rule’’ forbids that I should devote further time to 
the consideration of this bill. We are engaged in 
committee in the consideration of the state of the 
Union, and I desire to express my views of the 
existing state of our public affairs. I should be 
happy if, in doing so, | could find something upon 
which the mind could dwell with satisfaction— 
some interest of the people, the prosperity of which 
imght form an exception to the general disasters 
in which we are involved. 

No one, however strong and zealous a friend of 
the President, or however servile he may be in 
aiding to carry out his measures, can fail to see 
that the Government is daily and hourly sinking 
under the utter imbecility of the Administration 
which controls it. Contrast the condition of the 
country this day with that which it exhibited but 
less than two years ago. The present Adminis- 
tration came into power, less than two years ago, 
by a majority of the popular votes, Every depart- 
ment of the Government was controlled by its 
friends. It found a treasury full to overflowing— 
a revenue ample for all its wants—a national credit 
unimpaired—with a surplus of near ten millions in 
cash to meet any exigencies which might arise. 
The nation was ut peace with all the world, while 
domestic prosperity and happiness marked every 
class of the people. Two years have not elapsed 
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condition of the country now? The ten million 
surplus which we then had has been wasted and 
spent; the treasury, then so full, is nowempty and 
bankrupt; the revenue which we then enjoyed has 
been cut down and diminished; the national credit 
has been so impaired that the obligations of the 
Government are hawked in the money markets, 
while no purchasers are found, except at a sacri- 
fice; a national debt is already accumulating with 
fearful rapidity; the peace we then enjoyed no 
longer exists; but war, “ grim-visaged war,” is now 
demanding its sacrifices of blood. 

_Extraordinary efforts have been made to stop 
discussion and prevent an investigation of the 
causes of the war. The friends of the President 
insist that we shall make no inquiries into the 
causes which have produced it. ‘They desire us 
to sit 7 in our seats, and ssanction, by our 
votes, all that the Executive has done, or may pro- 

se todo. If the Constitution has been violated; 
if the Executive has usurped powers which are 
not delegated to him by the Constitution; if he has 
made war upon a foreign nation, on his own re- 
sponsibility, and without the sanction of Congress, 
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sounded, under the penalty of being charged with 
giving “ aid and comfort” to the enemy. History 
proves that, in all ages of the world the advocates 
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0° tyranny have resorted to the cry of “ treason” 
3 to prevent inquiry into the acts of an usurping 
i Executive. When Patrick Henry, one of the ear- 
a liest and ablest defenders of civil liberty in America, 
“| was denouncing the tyranny and usurpation of 
% 
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and this vast increase of executive patronage, I || 


there will not be privates sufficient to fill one-half 


since that fatal 4th of March, and what, sir, is the |' 





no complaint must be made, no alarm must be | 
| 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


The Mexican War—Mr. C. B. Smith. ; 





| George III. in a Virginia House of Delegates, he 
| said; ** Cesar had his Brutus, Charles I. had his 
| Cromwell, and George III. may’’—but before he 
| had time to finish the sentence, the panderers of 
| the Crown shouted * treason, treason.’’ The same 
| cry is heard now, and with the same object, to si- 
| lence inquiry into Executive usurpation. 
The honorable gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Genrry,]} has been denounced with a degree of 
| bitterness but rarely witnessed in the discussions 
| of this Hall, because he has spoken in plain and 
pointed terms of the course of the Executive in 
relation to the war. With what propriety can the 
President or his friends complain of any animad- 
versions upon his conduct, when he has so far lost 
all self respect, and all regard for official decorum; 


| has so far degraded the high station to which he 


has been elevated, as to attempt to stifle discussion 
_upon his official acts, by charging those who ex- 
press their honest opinions of his conduct with 
| giving ** aid and comfort’’ to the enemy? Does it 


| become him to complain, who, in advance, and | 


| for the purpose of preventing any examination of 
| his measures, has dared—ay, dared, to brand as 
| traitors, a minority of this House? Sir, I should 
consider myself and those with whom I am politi- 
| cally associated, as deserving the reprobation of 
| the country, if we should neglect to rebuke this 
| insolent assumption of the Executive, and expose 
to the country his unconstitutional usurpations. 
But, sir, we are told that it indicates a want of 
| patriotism to inquire now into the causes of the 
_war. A want of patriotism! Sir, is there no pa- 
triotism but that which delights in blood and car- 
nage? Can love of country only be exhibited in 
urging our Government to overrun a foreign coun- 


|| try? to sack and pillage the towns and cities of a 
/ neighboring republic? to desolate and lay waste | 


‘the provinces of other nations? I have supposed 

that our patriotism could be vindicated by a dif- 
| ferent, a higher, a nobler course. The strongest 
| claim to patriotism is evinced by an effort to keep 
| our country in the right—to preserve unsullied its 
| fair fame—to cause it to be respected abroad—to 
| maintain in their purity the institutions of a free 
| Government—to guard and preserve our Constitu- 
tion, the palladium of our liberties, from the rude 
assaults of an usurping Executive. 
of the President insist, that however proper in- 

uiries into the cause of the war may be hereafter, 
they should not be made now. Wait till the war 
| is over before these inquiries shall be pressed. Yes, 
wait till Mexico is conquered—wait till one-half 
_ her territory is annexed—wait till thousands of our 
| brave volunteers perish in battle, or die under the 
influence of a foreign and deadly climate—delay 
your inquiries until a national debt shall be accu- 
mulated, which will tax the energies and resources 
of our children to pay it—ask no question concern- 
|ing the war, its beginning, its objects, and aims, 
| until we shall have brought disgrace upon the na- 
| tion in the eyes of the civilized world; and then, 
after years of fighting, of suffering, and sacrifice, 
of national humiliation and disgrace, if the war 


quire of our rulers, how and for what object the 
| war was commenced? This seems to be the sen- 
| timent of the friends of the President in this House. 
| Such a sentiment might be indulged by the slaves 
of a despot, but it ill becomes the Representatives 
ofa free people. Shall the mariner, when he sees 
the vessel in which his life and that of all the crew 
is embarked plunging madly upon the breakers 
| through the wickedness or unskilfulness of the 


pilot, sit still and hold his peace? Shall the pa- | 
| triot, when he sees his country hurried on in a | 


| career which can lead only to ruin and disaster by 
those who have been placed at the helm, forbear to 


| : 
| raise his warning voice while warning may yet | 
| avail? ; bx spend 
| Sir, now is the time to press these inquiries. | 


The people have a right to know how this war was 
commenced, and for what object it is to be contin- 
ued. The President, in his annual m » has 
entered into a long end labored defence of the war. 
Much as that instrument has been lauded by his 
friends, I cannot but believe, that when viewed 
| through any other than a party medium, it will be 
| regarded more like the speech of a bar-room poli- 
| ticlan upon the hustings than such a State r 
| as should emanate from the President of the Uni- 


|| ted States. The effort to go behind the real cause 


The friends || 


shall then be ended, we may be permitted to in- | 


| 
| : ¥ m 
The President has attempted, in his m 
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|| of the war, and direct the attentiorrof the people to 


|| pretended causes which have had no agency jn pro- 
| ducing it—the long recital of wrongs and injuries 
|| perpetrated upon our citizens by Mexico, intended 
| to inflame our people against that country, and, if 
|| possible, excite something like popular enthusiasm 
| In regard to the war—the labored attempt by the 
|| suppression of important facts, and the Statement 
| of matters which are not facts to prove that Texas 
|| extended to the Rio Grande—the effort to forestal 
all inquiry, by the charge of giving “ aid and com. 
|| fort’? to the enemy, prove a consciousness that his 
_ own conduct is indefensible, and that he desires to 
| mystify the truth, and direct public attention from 
| the real point in controversy. 
|| It is not denied that Mexico has done great 
i wrong to our citizens by nynree to their property; 
| but no one will contend that these wrongs have 
»roduced this war. Why, then, are they urged 

| by the President and his friends as an excuse for 
his conduct? It is well known to every gentle. 
man in this House, that these spoliations have 
been provided for by treaty with Mexico, and the 
amount of money which she should pay as an iy. 
| demnity specified and determined. There are other 
claims not embraced in that treaty ; but a subse- 
|| quent treaty has been entered into, which provided 
| for the organization of a joint commission to as- 
certain their amount. Our own Government has 
| refused to ratify that treaty, as it was made by our 
‘own minister, Mexico has paid us a portion of 
' the money provided for by the treaty, but a part 
| she has neglected to pay. Is it for the neglect or 
| refusal to pay this money that we have commenced 
| this war? Are the friends of the President wil- 
‘ling to rest his justification upon this ground? 
| What would be thought of Engiand, if she should 
make war upon us for the neglect of many of the 
| States of this Union to pay the money which they 
|} owe to her citizens? Shall the creditor extort 
| from the heart of his debtor his lifeblood, because 
| he refuses or is unable to pay his debt? Such was 
| the demand of Shylock. “4 pound of flesh nearest 
| the heart’? was the stipulated rad for the non- 
| payment of the bond. Shall this nation adopt 
' this policy, and, because Mexico cannot pay the 
‘| money, like Shylock, demand her blood ? 
The President has referred us to the messages of 
|| General Jackson, in which he complained of the 
|| injuries committed by Mexico. But yet, although 
|| no treaties for indemnity had then been made, Gen- 
| eral Jackson never recommended a declaration of 
| war. Sir, the debts which Mexico owes us, and 
the claims of our citizens for indemnity, are not 
|| the cause of this war. 
‘| The original cause which led to the war is to be 
| found in the annexation of Texas. That meas- 
‘| ure was opposed by me, as well as by most of the 
| political party with which I am associated. We 
| believed then, and we warned the country, that 
war would be one of the evils which would follow 
| in its train. Subsequent events have shown how 
/ much there was to justify these forebodings. | 
say here in my place, that I regard the annexation 
of Texas asthe greatest calamity which has ever 
|| befallen this nation; and I fear that we are but be- 
] ginning to reap the bitter fruits which must result 
\| from it. The blood which has already been shed in 
| this unfortunate war will never be compensated by 
all the benefits we shall derive from Texas. 

But, even after the annexation of Texas was 

consummated, war with Mexico might have been 
| avoided, with prudence and discretion on the part 
| of our Government. But the President, not satis- 
fied with Texas and its legitimate boundaries, and 
as if intent upon involving the country in a war at 
all hazards, ordered our army to advance ‘and take 
| forcible possession of a portion of the Mexican 
territory to which we had no claim. ‘This act was 
the commencement of the war. The President be- 
gan the war when he sent the army to the Mexi- 
can settlements upon the Rio Grande, and drove 
the Mexican people from their property and their 
homes. 
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, to 
answer this allegation, by the assertion that Lou- 
isiana, as we Sound k from France, extended 
to the Rio Grande; from which he assumes that 


Texas had a good title to the Rio Grande. It 


matters not what may have been the boundary of 


Louisiana; by the treaty of 1819 we ceded all the 


country which we owned west of the Sabine (which 
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js the eastern boundary of Texas) to Spain. We re- || 
ceived from Spain a full equivalent for the territory 
thus ceded, and we are therefore precluded from set- 
ting up any title which we had before that cession. 
Mexico acquired the title which Spain possessed. | 
Texas, as a department of the Mexican Govern- | 
ment, extended only to the Nueces river. The || 
provinces of New Leon, Tamaulipas, Chihuahua; || 
and New Mexico, each embraced a portion of the 
territory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. 
The truth of these statements has not been denied, 
and will not be denied. If, then, it is admitted 
that Texas, by her revolution, established her inde- || 

endence, to what territory did she establish a tide. 
Cy that revolution? ‘To just so much as was within 
her limits while she was a province or department 
of Mexico, and to nothing beyond those limits. 1 | 
would ask the gentlemen who represent ‘Texas in 
this House, whether, when the battle of San Ja- 
cinto was fought, Texas owned or exercised juris- 
diction over one inch of territory beyond the Nueces 
and the settlement at Corpus Christi? Let them 
tell me where, beyond this, she ever had posses- | 
sion—Wwhere did her flag ever wave—where was 
her jurisdiction ever exercised? Did any person || 
ever suppose, before the commencement of this 


> . : \| 
war, that Santa Fé, the capital of New Mexico, |} 


was a part of Texas? Does any one deny, that | 
even since the resolution to annex Texas passed 
the Congress of the United States, that same Con- 
ress, by a solemn act of legislation, admitted | 
Santa Fé to be a part of Mexico? 
versally known and admitted, that Mexico had her 
custom-house and collected duties upon goods, not 
only at Santa Fé, but at other points on the east 
side of the Rio Grande? Is it not equally known, 


that the entire population upon the east side of the || 


Rio Grande wasa Mexican population, living under | 
Mexican laws, and acknowledging allegiance to 
the Mexican Government? These things are all 
so well known that they are admitted facts, about 
which there is no controversy—no dispute; and 
yet, in the face of all these facts, it is contended 


that Texas had a good title to the country to the | 


RioGrande. And this pretended title of Texas is 
relied upon to justify the President for making war 
upon Mexico, by the effort to drive her citizens 
from the territory they had occupied ever since the 
country was settled. The only evidence of title || 
offered in behalf of Texas is, that she claimed it: a || 
very cheap mode of establishing a title indeed! By | 
the same process we may easily acquire a title to | 
Canada. All we have to do is to pass an act of || 
Congress, declaring that it is ours, and the Presi- | 
dent must then send an army to take possession 
of it. 

The gentleman from New York (Mr. Preston 
Kine] who addressed the House yesterday, made 
a statement in regard to the commencement of the 
war, to which [ wish to call the attention of the | 
committee, He said: 


“ But to obtain possession of Tamaulipas and Chihuahua, | 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, where the Mexi- | 
cans held disputed possession, and to get Santa Fé, where 
the Mexican authorities and people held undisputed posses- 
sion, the use of force was necessary. The use of force | 
between nations, to decide a disagreement between them, || 
is war. 

This is the language of a prominent member of | 
the Administration party, used deliberately and 
advisedly in a speech, which, to prevent all mis- 
conception, he had reduced to writing before its 
delivery. He admits that the country between the | 
Nueces and the Rio Grande was in the possession | 
of Mexico; that force was resorted to for the pur- | 
pose of depriving the Mexicans of that possession; | 
and that the use of that force was war. This isa. 
direct admission of all for which the Whig party | 

} 


in this House have contended. The Constitution 
has confided the war-making power to Congress | 
alone. The people cannot rightfully be involved | 
ina war without the consent of their Representa- || 
tives; yet the President stands convicted by all || 
the facts, and by the admission of his own friends, | 
of commencin 

Congress, or the sanction of the ple. If our | 
utle to the territory had been clear and indisputable, | 
it would afford no justification to the Executive. H 
Had he deemed the possession by Mexico of ter- | 
ritory which belonged to us a 
commencement of hostilities to drive her from it, 
it was his duty to present the facts to Congress, 
and leave with them the decision of the question 





The Mexican War—Mr. 


Is it not uni- || 


such a force into the field at once as will bring the 
| war to a close in the shortest possible time. 
longer the war is protracted, the more expensive 


| already exceed threefold those who have fallen by | 
| the hands of the enemy. | 


the volunteers should be collected and drilled at 
‘| some point in their own States during the summer | 
| months, made ready for active and efficient service, || 
| and transported to Mexico about September. 


and that thousands would perish by disease. 


the war without ‘he authority of | -very, 


, loss of so many brave spirits, who now 
|| death upon the banks of the Rio Grande. 


of war and peace. But without consulting Con- 
gress, he took upon himself the decision of the 
question, and sent the army of the United States 
to drive the Mexicans from the territory. The 
question is not whether we had cause of war against 
Mexico, but whether the President of the United 
States has a right, upon his own responsibility, to 
make war. He has assumed to do it, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether the unconstitutional as- 
sumption of power shall be justified by the coun- 
try. Ifa usurpation of authority so flagrant shall 
pass unrebuked, then indeed is the character of our 
Government already changed, and we have a 
monarch under the name of a President. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a few re- 
marks in regard to the manner in which this war, 
thus begun by the President, has been prosecuted. 


, While the controversy in regard to the annexation | 


of Texas was pending, we were told that to whip, 
or even conquer, Mexico, would be but a *‘ break- 
Just spell.”” Our Democratic friends assured us that 
they would end the war, should we get into one, 
in ninety days. Some gentlemen were so patriotic 
as to propose to take a contract to complete the 
war. Well, sir, it is now abouteight months since 
the war commenced, and although we have ex- 
pended many millions of dollars, and sacrificed 
several thousand lives, it seems to be generally | 
supposed that we are no nearer a peace than we 
were when it began. An officer of the army, fresh 
from the theatre of action, who claimed to be a 
member of this House, (Mr. Baker, of Illinois,) 
addressed us a few days ago. He told us that our 
troops in Mexico were in a suffering condition; 


| that more men, and more money, and more means | 
of every kind, were necessary to prosecute the | 


war; that we have, as yet, not been able to even 


weaken the power of Mexico; that she is now more , 


united, more energetic, and more determined in 
her resistance than she has ever been. If, then, 
after eight months, with all the sacrifices we have 


| incurred, with all the exertions we have made, we 
| have been unable yet to produce any impression 


upon Mexico, how long, | would ask, will it re- 
quire to subdue her/—what amount of men and 
means must we sacrifice before this result can be 
obtained ? 
By the law of 13th May last, the President was 
authorized to call out fifty thousand volunteers. | 
if more men are necessary, as we are continually | 
assured they are, why have not these volunteers | 
been called out? If this war must be prosecuted 
until Mexico shall be brought to an unconditional 
submission to such terms as we may see proper to | 
impose, it would be but wise and humane to bring | 


The 


will it be, and the more fatal to our troops. ‘The | 
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My own State has been a heavy sufferer. She 
was called upon to furnish three regiments of vol- 
unteers. ‘The call was promptly responded to, and 
the men were furnished. They embraced within 
their ranks some of the noblest spirits of the State. 
Instead of being permitted to engage in active ser 
vice—to share the dangers of the fight, and partuci- 
pate in the glories of the victory, they were left to 
pine and languish during the sickly months of 
summer and autumn upon the deadly banks of the, 
Rio Grande. Many, ay, very many, of those brave 
spirits, who left homes surrounded by comforts 
and abundance, with their hearts beating high with 
hopes of fame and glory, have found a resting - 
place for their exhausted and emaciated frames in 
the soil of a foreign land, without being permitted 
to face afoe. The Administration seems at last to 
have been convinced of the correctness of the views 
of General Scott, and have given him the com- 
mand in Mexico. But, as though already repent- 
ing this act of tardy and reluctant justice, they 
now seek to deprive him of the opportunity of 
gaining fresh laurels, by importuning Congress to 
authorize the President to appoint a lieutenant 
general, to take the supreme command. ‘The suf- 
ficiency of Scott or Taylor for the command can- 
not be questioned, but they are both guilty of that 
most heinous of all offences, in the eyes of the Ad- 
ministration, of being Whigs. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the President, with that gi- 
gantic intellect which has ever marked his career— 
with that penetrating genius for which he has been 
so eminently distinguished—not content to permit 


/ our army to conduct the war in Mexico, has been 


acting another part in the drama. Conceiving the 
idea, common to small minds, that more may be 
effected by low cunning and petty intrigue than by 
a bold, manly, and open course, he has been en- 
gaged in a base and contemptible intrigue with San- 


ta Ana, an exiled tyrant, and a refugee from his 


pestilential climate of that country is working more | 


havoc in our ranks than the arms of her soldiers. 
The number of those who have perished by disease 


Do you recollect, Mr. Chairman, the advice 


| within her 


which was given to the President shortly after the . 


_ commencement of the war, by that experienced | 


and veteran soldier, General Scout? He advised that | 


had sagacity enough to perceive, that if they were 
taken into that sickly climate during the summer 
months, they would be rendered unfit for service, | 
For 


He || 
‘|| the author of the cold-blooded butcheries which 


this plain, sensible advice, honestly given, the Ad- |, 


ministration sought to disgrace him. ‘aunts and | 
sneers without number were thrown out against | 
him. Many a bald joke was indulged about his | 
** hasty plate of soup.’ ' dd | 
to give him the command to which his rank, his | 
past services, his eminent military skill and bra- | 
entitled him. But, sir, after the sad experi- 

ence of six months has fully confirmed his opinions, | 


| 


i 


| 


own country. The object of this intrigue seems 
to have been to secure the return of Santa Ana to 
Mexico, and his reinstatement in power there, 
under the expectation that he would consent to 
make a treaty of peace. I should be glad if the 
President would inform us what consideration was 
stipulated to be paid to Santa Ana for agreeing to 
a treaty—how large a portion of the ‘* two million 
appropriation,” so earnestly pressed upon Con- 
gress, about the close of the last session, was to be 
paid him to secure negoiiations. Is this the end of 
all the vauntings we have heard about conquering 
Mexico, or chastising her into submission? Is the 
President, by an intrigue with a foreigner and an 
enemy, to effect that peace which he has been un- 
able to obtain by arms? How becoming is such a 
spectacle in the head of this nation, and how must 
it raise our character in the eyes of the world, for 
a nation of twenty millions of people to attempt to 
despoil a feeble neighboring nation of a portion of 
her territory, by secretly fomenting domestic strife 

beat Rag and intriguing with the worst 
and most cruel of all her tyrants?) Who is this San- 
ta Ana, from whose elevation in Mexico President 
Polk seems to have anticipated so much benefit to 
the country? He is the most cruel and rapacious 
of all the tyrants which ever disgraced that coun- 
try—perfidious and treacherous, as he is blood- 


| thirsty and remorseless—avaricious and griping, as 


he is lying and deceitful—the perpetrator of most 
of the robberies and spoliations upon our citizens, 
which have furnished so much cause of complaint— 


were inflicted upon prisoners of war captured in 
Texas—the deadly and unyielding enemy of the 
United States. And it is with this man that the 
President-has been engaged in plotting for the pur- 
pose of effecting his objects in Mexico. ith 
what feelings must the friends of the President look 
upon this part of his operations connected with this 


The Administration refused | war. Can they reflect that their President has so 


degraded the country and the Government without 

the blush of shame mantling their cheeks? 
The President, in his message, as if for the pur- 
of furnishing some excuse or apology for his 


their correctness is now admitted by all. His advice | intriguing with Santa Ana, says: 


is now found to have been eminently ae Soe 
and it is to be most sincerely regretted that it was | 


cause for the | not followed. Had that advice been taken and acted 


upon, we should not be compelled to mourn the 


| 


‘¢ He (Santa Ana) had openly professed an entire change 
of poliey; had eapueieet See teeoee that he had subverted 


| the federal constitution of 1824, and avowed that he was 


| now in favor of its restoration. 


io 


He ~ Se. 
his hostility, in the strongest terms, to the establishment 

a monarchy, and to European interference in the affairs of 
his country.” 
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Santa Ana may have professed a change of his 
policy, but had he changed his treacherous and 
perfidious nature? As well might you expect the 
‘* leopard to change his spots, or the Ethiopian his 
skin.’’ The result shows, that whatever profes- 
sions of a desire for peace he may have made to 
the President, they were made only for the pur- 
pose of duping and deceiving him. A more deadly 
enemy to the United States is not now in Mexico. 
The President, however, seems still to cling to the 
hope that he will be able to effect a peace through 
the aid of Santa Ana. He says: 

“Tt remains to be seen whether his (Santa Ana’s) return 
may not yet prove to be favorable to a pacific adjustment of 
the existing difficulties.” 

Well, sir, the President has accomplished his 
object, and secured the return of Santa Ana to the 
soil of Mexico. He is now there, at the head of 
their armies, the life and soul of all their opera- 
tions against us. Who, let me ask, gave to the | 
enemy the ‘‘aid and comfort’’ of Santa Ana’s pres- 
ence? Who sent him there, to concentrate and 
unite her seattered forces? Who returned to the 
people of Mexico the most cunning, artful, and 
skilful military leader they have ever had? The 
President of the United States! This, then, has 
been the fruits of his eight months’ conduct of the 
Mexican war. He has aided in overturning the | 
weak and distracted Administration of Paredes, a 
military usurper. He has returned to them Santa 
Ana, and with him about sixty accomplished mili- 
tary officers, of skill and experience. He has 
assisted in placing in power, in that country, an 
administration of firmness and energy, which is 
now uniting all the resources of the country to re- 
sist our arms. And now, sir, allow me to ask, 
which has furnished the greatest amount of “aid 
and comfort to the enemy,’’ the President of the Uni- 
ted States, who has done all this, or the Whigs, 
who have attempted to expose to the country his 
unlawful usurpations of power ? 

I desire now, Mr. Chairman, to withdraw my 
attention from the past, and, for a few moments, 
look to the future. How, and for what purpose, 
is this war to be prosecuted hereafter? This is a 
question of great interest to the country. Itisa 
question of interest to those whose lives are to be 
perilled in the confliet—to the wives and the chil- 
dren whom it may convert into widows and or- 
phans—to the people, upon whom must be im- 
posed the burden of its enormous expense—to 
those who wish and hope for the perpetuation of 
this Government and its institutions—and to all 
who feel an interest in the preservation of our na- 
tional character. Is it to be continued as a war of | 
ee We are assured by the President and | 
his friends that it is not. It is certainly not a war | 
of defence now, whatever it may have been at its 
inception. Those who advocate it, deny that it is. | 
a war of invasion. It seems to be a war sui gene- | 
ris—-one that has no parallel. 

The President has repeatedly assured us that it | 
is not a war of conquest. In his annual message, | 
at the present session, he says: 

“The war has not been waged with a view to con- || 
quest ;’’ yet, in the same message, after recapitula- 
ting the provinces which we have conquered, and 
which, he says, embrace ‘‘territory larger in extent | 
* than that embraced in the original thirteen States of | 
* the Union, inhabited by a considerable popwlation,”’ || 
he says ‘*it may be proper to provide for the security 
* of these important conquests, by making an adequate |, 
‘ appropriation for the purpose of erecting fortifica- I! 
‘ tions, and defraying the expenses necessarily incident || 
‘to the maintenance of our possession and authority || 
* over them.”’ 

A gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Stanton,] || 
who seems to bea spokesman for the President, has | 
assured the House, in a very positive manner, that || 
it is nota war ofconquest. He says itis only a war | 
to carry out “ the great measure of the age—the acqui- | 
sition of the Californias.’’ My colleague, too, on the | 
other side of the House, who addressed usa day or 
two ago, [Mr. Owen,] has given us, also, the grati- | 

} 
| 


| 


fying assurance that it isno war of conquest; that 
no designs of conquest enter into the minds of those 
who prosecute it. But yet he thinks in the end, 
upon the final termination of the war, we shall ran || 
our line up the Rio Grande as far north as 32°, and || 
thence across to the Pacific, taking from Mexico, | 
and annexing to ourown country, all of her territory 
which lies above that line. Oh, no! It is no war | 
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| of conquest—prosecuted with no such design; but | half degrees of north latitude, it will produce a dis. 
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somehow, as a kind of incident to the war, | sup- | solution of the Union. The gentleman from Ala. 


pose, we are to get a large portion of Mexico, em- 
bracing New Mexico and California. We are 
assured by other gentlemen, that it is not a war for 
conquest, but we must prosecute it until we com- 


pel Mexico to yield up to us a large portion of her | 


territory, in the shape of indemnities for the ex- 
penses of the war. I suppose, sir, it must be a war 


of ** manifest destiny,’’ or a war to “ extend the area || 


of freedom.”’ 

Sir, attempt to disguise it as we may, we cannot 
conceal from the country, and from the world, the 
fact that this war was begun and is prosecuted 
for the purpose of territorial aggrandizement. It 


was an evil hour for the peace and prosperity of 


this Union, when the project of annexing Texas 
to this country was consummated. While that 


measure was yet in embryo, it was predicted that | 
its success would soon be followed by a demand | 
for the annexation of California. The correctness | 
of that prediction has been proved much sooner | 


than was anticipated. We have now departed 
from the principles upon which our Government 
and institutions are founded, and have launched 
forth in the full tide of a successful career of con- 
quest. Against this career, every patriot should 


raise his voice. It is fraught with evils of the most || 


dangerous character, and threatens the peace and 
safety of the Union. Our Government is based 
upon the principle that governments can be estab- 
lished only by the consent of the governed. We 
are now seeking, in violation of this principle, to 
extend our government, by force, over a reluctant 
and unwilling people; over a people who hate us, 
and who can only be kept in subjection to our au- 


thority by the strong arm of military power. Are || 
our republican principles, like the religion of Ma- | 


homet, to be propagated by fire and sword ? 


But, sir, if we acquire these provinces of Mexi- 


co, what are we to do with them? Shall they be 
admitted as States into the Union, upon terms of 
equality with the other States? Shall their semi- 


barbarous es be entitled to the rights of | 


suffrage and representation? Shall we admit them 
to participate in the deliberations of this Hall? Or 


shall we treat them as slaves, and deny to them | 


the rights of citizens? These are practical ques- 


tions, which should be answered. There is, con- | 
nected with this subject, another question, involv- | 
ing in its decision consequences of the most fearful | 
import. Suppose that, by our victorious armies, | 


we shall be able to compel Mexico to’ yield up to 
us the Californias, New Mexico, New Leon, Chi- 
huahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, and they be- 
come a part of the United States. The question 
must then be settled, whether they shall come into 
the Union as slave States or free States. The gen- 


| tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gentry] has been | 
violently assailed for a this question into || 


this discussion. He has been charged: with intro- 
ducing a firebrand, calculated to array the North 


against the South. So far from deserving the cen- | 
| sure which has been cast upon him, I think that 


gentleman deserves the highest credit. The course 
he has pursued does great credit to his head as 
well as his heart. He has clearly pointed to the 


evils which must be encountered, if the decision of | 


this question is forced upon the country, and, with 


a patriotic spirit, he is willing to forego all the ad- | 
| vantages which may result to the State which he _ 


represents, from the extension of the institution of 
slavery, rather than hazard the peace of the coun- 
try and the security of the Union by urging its ex- 


tension. Sir, the question of slavery, in connexion 


with the territory of which we are seeking to de- 
spoil Mexico, cannot be avoided. We must meet 
it—meet it, too, fully and fairly. It is best for all 
concerned that it should be met now. Let it not 
be postponed, with the vain hope that it pe be 
compromised after the territory is acquired. It is 
a question which, in my opinion, will admit of no 
compromise. Those who urge that we can ami- 
cably apportion these Mexican provinces, making 


a portion of them slave States and a portion free | 


States, deceive themselves. ‘* They cry ‘ 
peace, when there is no peace.”” We have dreatty 
seen a faint foreshadowing of what may be expect- 
ed when we have acquired this territory, and come 
to settle this question. Gentlemen from the South 


assure us, that if slavery shall be prohibited in the | 
intl aaeth of thirty-six and a |i Senate, we shall then have acquired the territory; 


territory to be acq 


|} bama [Mr. Hriuiarp] says the people of the South 

| will not consent to any restriction upon their right 
|| to go there ‘with their flocks and their herds, thei, 
;, Man servants and their maid servants.”” Upon 
| this subject, the determination of the North wijj 
be found no less unyielding. I know I am not 
|| mistaken when I say, that in the North there is a 
|| settled and determined opposition to any further 
1 extension of the institution of domestic slavery, If 
| any portion of the territory of Mexico shall be ac. 
quired, the North will insist that it shall come into 
} the Union as free territory. Is there any gentle. 
| man here from a northern State, who will consent 
| i 


| 
} 


to the admission of additional slave territory? [¢ 
there is, I should be pleased to hear him avow it, 
With opinions between the different sections of the 
Union so directly opposite, and so firmly adhered 


| 


vain to hope for it. Let the territory be once ac. 
quired, and nares will be before us with all 
| its force. The Missouri question for a time endan- 
gered the safety of the Union. The compromise 
which was then adopted, was applicable only to 
the territory acquired by the purchase of Louisi- 
ana. It has no application to territory hereafter to 
be acquired, and the same compromise cannot be 
expected in relation to such territory. If we ac- 
| quire additional territory, the question must come 
| before Congress and the country; and when it does 
| come, it will come attended with a train of conse- 
uences more alarming than any which attended 
the admission of Missouri into the Union. The 
excitement which marked that contest, will be but 
as the molehill to the mountain, when compared 
with the convulsion which surely awaits this coun- 
try whenever that question shall be forced upon us 
for settlement. It will be a convulsion which will 
shake the pillars of this Government to their found- 
ations; and we may find, too late, amid the scat- 
‘tered fragments of our Union, that we have raised 
_a spirit which we have no power to control. 
Gantionen from the North, who are opposed to 
the extension of slavery, base their hopes upon the 
| ** Wilmot proviso,’”? which was attached to the 
“two million bill’’ at the last session. They an- 
ticipate thata similar proviso, declaring that slavery 
shall not exist in any territory which we may ac- 
quire from Mexico, will be attached to the same, 
/ or to some other bill, at the present session, and 
that this is to bea settlement of the whole question. 
| Such calculations are, in my opinion, delusive and 
deceptive. The restriction, in regard te slavery, 
contained in the ‘* Wilmot proviso,” met my most 
cordial approbation; and I shall most cheerfully 
vote for the same proposition whenever it shall be 
again presented. It must, however, be apparent 
to every gentleman here, that that proviso is no 
settlement of this question. It is but the mere ex- 
pression of an abstract opinion, which may be car- 
ried out hereafter, or may not. It by no means 
determines that the territory to. be acquired shall 
_ be either slave or free territory. . 
' The chief object of the present Administration 
seems now to be, to coerce Mexico into a treaty 
by which she shall agree to surrender to us a ea 
| tion of her territory. If such a treaty shall be 
| made during the term of President Polk, of course 
the treaty will be made by him. No one can 
doubt, that with his position, his sentiments, and 
his interest, as connected with this question, he 
will stipulate in such a treaty for all that the South 
can ask or desire in relation to slavery. Well, sir, 
suppose he makes such a treaty; it must be sub- 
| mitted to the Senate, and receive the votes of two- 
thirds of that body before it can be ratified. If the 
treaty shall stipulate for the introduction of slave- 
| ry into the territory, can any sane man suppose 
| that two-thirds of the Senate will vote for its ratifi- 
|} cation? Surely not. Well, suppose it shall stip- 
| ulate that slavery shall not exist there; is it not 
| equally clear that two-thirds of the Senate will not 
| vote to ratify it? Placing the matter, then, upon 
the ground that a treaty shall be made giving us 
| additional territory, and containing a provision 
| either for or against slavery, it is a matter of abso- 
| Jute certainty, that such a woe cannot and will 
| not be ratified by the Senate. If a treaty shall be 
| made which shall contain no stipulation upon the 
subject, and shall be ratified by two-thirds of the 
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and the question will be immediately presented for |, 
the action of Congress, whether slavery shall exist | 
there or not. ; : a 

Are gentlemen desirous of testing the capability 
of this Union to resist a sheck of this character? | 
Are they anxious to determine by actual experi- | 
ment how much the different sections of this Union 
may be excited and inflamed against each other, 
without bringing about a separation? If they are | 
not, | warn them to avoid this issue. I implore 
them not to put the Union to so severe a test. 

I have attempted, Mr. Chairman, to point to the | 
evils which necessarily result from the question of | 
slavery, inseparably connected with the acquisition | 
of Mexican territory. 1 have shown that if the | 
territory is acquired, the great controversy between || 

* the North and the South, whether it shall be slave |, 
or free territory, must be met. Where, then, I || 
would ask, is the ground upon which the patriot 
should stand? Sir, the only ground of safety—the 
only ground which will secure the peace and har- | 
mony of the country—the welfare and prosperity || 
of the Union, is to keep the territory, with all the | 
deanating qretion connected with it, out of the | 
Union. Upon this ground I stand. Iam opposed || 
to taking from Mexico one acre of her territory | 
by force or conquest. Iam opposed to extorting || 
from her any cessions of territory as an indemnity || 
for spoliations, or for the expenses of the war. 
Whatever may be our demands against Mexico, || 
let their payment be required in some other way— || 
by some other means, than by the dismentberment |, 
of her territory. I know of no portion of her ter- || 
ritory which could be of service to us, except some || 
of her harbors upon the Pacific. If these could be 
obtained by fairand honorable negotiation, I should |, 
have no objection to their acquisition. But beyond || 
these I have no desire to. see any more “‘ annexa- | 
tion.” p 

The limits of this country are already sufficiently 
extended. We have now immense bodies of va- 
cant and unoccupied territery, much more valua- 
ble for agricultural. purposes than any we can ac- 
quire from Mexico. e have territory for the 
employment of all our enterprise for ages to come. || 

Any further extension of our territorial limits, 

| 





while it must greatly increase the expenditures of the 
Government, will weaken the bonds of our Union, || 
and increase the dangers of its dissolution. 
Gentlemen upon the other side of the House*in- || 
sist that we must prosecute the war until we ‘‘con- || 
quer an honorable peace.”” How is this to be } 
It has been found, after eight months’ trial, |. 
that the vaunting boast that we would ‘dictate the || 
terms of peace from the Halls of the Montezumas”? |) 
is not of so easy accomplishment as was antici- || 
pated. Itis possible, if we persist, that we may || 
reach the capital of Mexico. We may seize every 1 
town and city in her dominions, if cannot be | 
doubted that the people of the United States may, | 
if they throw all their energies and_resources into \ 
the contest, overrun Mexico, and take all her 
strongholds. It cannot be done, however, except 
at a sacrifice of life which it is frightful to contem- |! 
plate. But suppose we incur the sacrifice and ac- || 
complish the object, will we have peace then? We || 
may produce the quiet of desolation, and call it || 
peace. The peaple of Mexico, influenced by that || 
fortitude, stubbornness, or obstinacy, whichever | 
you may call it, by which they are characterized, 
may still refuse to negotiate,still reject all offers to 
treat, and retiring into their mountains and fast- 
nesses, wait the time when their desire for vengeance 
may be gratified. And if they should pursue this 
course, and still refuse. to enter into negotiations, 
what course must our Government pursue? Shall 
we exterminate the race, until there shall be none 
left to dispute our mnneeee Shall. we keep up a 
standing army there, to hold possession of os 
towns and cities, while our people at home shall 
taxed to meet the enormous expense it will 
occasion? These are questions which should be 
answered by those who have involved us in this 
war, 
Sir, I most ardently desire to see this ill-fated 
war brought to.a y close. I believe this de- 
Sire is entertained 


i 
} 





| 


y the great body of our cannot be more ineffectual. But if the President | 
ple, of all political panne. The porele look to || and his friends have pr the true mode, that | 
those to whom has confided administra- || is, a vigorous ecution of hostilities, they have | 
tion of the Government to adopt measures neces- || placed it out of their power to do so with energy | 
per a ear There seems to be a vague || and success. They have, by their financial policy, 1 
and indefinite idea resting upon the minds of gen- '' so effectually bankrupted © treasyry, that they | 





|| until we shall chastise Mexico into terms of absolute 
| submission. They seem to fear that any relaxa- 


, commenced. 


| of all others which are or may be auxiliary to it, 
| I feel that itis due alike to myself and to my con- | 
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tlemen, that the national honor requires that we 
should fight this war through, at whatever sacrifice, 


tion of hostilities—any effort to stay the carnage || 
of war—to stop the effusion of blood, will be dis- || 
honorable—that the world will conclude that the 
United States, with her twenty millions of people, 
is unable to cope successfully with the feeble and 


' distracted nation of Mexico, with her seven mil- 
| lions. 


Those who are so very sensitive in regard 
to the honor of the country, should have manifest- |' 
ed their regard for its honor before this war was | 
I fear we have not added, in any de- 
gree, to our national honor, by commencing a war 
of conquest—by invading the territory of a neigh- 
bor. 1 have as high a regard, I trust, as any in- | 
dividual, for the honor of my country, but I would | 
endeavor to preserve that honor by keeping her | 
in the right—by urging; that, in all her intercourse || 
with other nations, she shall pursue a course of | 
strict justice and magnanimity. This in itself con- | 
stitutes the very highest honor. ‘ Be just, and 

fear not,’’ should Le the governing principle of | 
nations as well as individuals. 





THE MEXICAN WAR. 


| energy to the war. 
| focoes to ask the Whigs to vote for the raising of 
|| More troops, and the ele of more money, 
| when they have already, 


| refusing to vote it out. 


233 


Ho. or Reps. 


a 8 


are unable to raise the money necessary to defray 
the expenses of the war. That this is_trae, I pro- 


maa in the course of my remarks, to establish 


eyond doubt or question. 
And here let me digress for a moment, to in- 
quire whether these Democratic gentlemen can 
consistently claim to be the friends of a war. when 


| itcan be shown that they have eee (in oppo- 


sition to the remonstrances of the Whigs) a sys- 
tem of measures which have so prostrated the pub- 
lic credit, and destroyed the revenues of thecountry, 
as to place it beyond the power of Congress to give 
What right have the Loco- 


their own acts, emp- 
tied the public treasu 


) 
t het money be first put 
into the treasury, 


ry? 
behes we are condemned for 
I shall have more faith in 
the sincerity and patriotism of the Locofocoes, when 
I see them repeal the sub-treasury and the tariff of 
1846. The sub-treasury, to say nothing of the 
immense expense of putting its vast machinery in 
operation—the vast number of new officers with 


| large salaries—the vast risk and expense of trans- 
|| ferring the large amounts of coin from one place 
| to another to meet the daily wants of the Goy- 


|| ernment—to say nothing of all this—exercises a 


‘SPEECH MR. E. W. McGAUGHEY, | 


OF INDIANA, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 4, 1847. 


the state of the Union, and having under con- |! 
sideration the Bill to increase the Army by the || 
addition of ten new Regiments— 
Mr. McGAUGHEY said: |) 
Mr. Cuairnman: At the time the bill declaring | 
war against Mexico passed this House, I had no || 
opportunity of expressing my views upon its pro- | 
riety. Since then, I have not sought to engage | 


| in the many discussions which have grown out of || 
| that measure. 


But as I have to share, in common || 
with the other members of this body, a portion of || 
the responsibility, not of that measure alone, but | 
l\ 


stituents, that my reasons should be given for | 
what I have done and intend to do hereafter. I || 
am opposed to the prosecution of this Mexican } 
war, and, consequently, opposed to the bill now |! 
under consideration, and to all others having the || 
same object in view. ‘his explicit avowal of my | 
sentiments brings me, of course, within the range | 
of those charges of treason made against all who || 
entertain such opinions. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this occasion to say, that 
however much such charges may disturb the tem- || 
per of a gentleman for a moment, when time has | 
been given for cool reflection, they will be disre- | 
garded as the idle wind; or, if regarded at all, be || 
looked upon only as the unthinking prattle of |, 
empty heads. There are men upon this floor who, 
like myself, are opposed to the continuance of this 
war, and they are as patriotic and as sincerely || 
anxious to promote the welfare and happiness of || 
the people, and the true glory and honor of the 
country, as those on the opposite side of this Hall, 
who have taken it upon themselves to inform the 
American people and the world, that they only are |, 
the friends of the country. Mr. Chairman, when 
this war shall have been terminated, its expenses _ 
paid, and its effects considered, it will then be seen | 
who are the real defenders of the public interests— 
the friends of peace, or those who advocate the | 
further prosecution of this war. The President | 
and his party claim to be in favor of an energetic |, 
prosecution of the war, with a view to obtain | 

ce; er, as they term it, ‘‘ to conquer a peace.’ | 
ae also in favor of peace, and would prefer to | 
obtain;it, if possible, without a further resort to vio- || 
lent means. We have tried the President’s mode |, 
of “‘ conquering peace,’’ and it has proved ineffec- || 
tual. The opposite means which I shall propose |, 


i} 
j 


|| wards of seven thousand dollars. 


It can be replenished by taxation upon the 


| ful of the indignation of their constituents. 


most baneful influence upon the commerce of the 


| country, and, consequently, upon the revenues of 


the treasury. Still, however, this party measure, 


| for no other reason than because it is a party 
|, measure, must be kept in operation, although its 
|| Incapacity, as a Government agent, is every day 


| The House being in Committee of the Whole on || felt and acknowledged. A few days since, I saw 


it stated that the Government paid, as the expense 
of one shipment of specie to New Orleans, up- 
It is not neces- 
sary to say, that had the Government desired to 
do so, this money might have been transferred by 
means of a draft without any such expense. I al- 
lude to a single instance of that which is of daily 
occurrence. The expenses and ingonvenience to 
the Government, and oppression to mercantile in- 
terests of this scheme, are scarcely supportable in 
time of peace. But in time of war, when every 
dollar is needed that the Government can possibly 
raise, to eontinue such a scheme in existence is folly 
and madness. When they shall have reinstated 
the tariff of 1842, and thus again established a rev- 
enue system which will pay off the debts of this 
Administration, as it has heretofore paid off those 
of the administration of Mr. Van Buren, then, but 
not until then, shall I have the least faith in their 
assertions, that they desire an energetic prosecu- 
tion of this war. Until these things are done, [ 
shall continue to believe, that one great object of 


| this war is to tnable the Administration to provide 
|| for, to feed and clothe, its hungry friends at the 


public expense. The public treasury is now in a 
most deplorable condition, Something must be 
done speedily to relieve it. Unless it be replenish- 
ed in some way or other, this war must come to 
a close without any assistance from the Whigs. 

e0- 
ple, but to that I am opposed; because I do sot: 
as I have said before, believe that the war is in any 


| degree necessary to promote the happiness of the 


people, or the honor of the nation. The Locofo- 


| coes are also opposed to this mode of replenishing 
the treasury, not because they do not think it both 


necessary, but because they are fear- 
I 
therefore set it down that the treasury has noth- 
ing to expect from taxation. The Whigs are op- 
posed to it in principle, and the others have not 
the patriotism to do what is indispensable to the 
continuance of this war. The majority on this 
floor, admitting the wants of the treasury to be 
many and pressing, propose to relieve its embar- 
rassments by borrowing—by selling the bonds of 
the Government. Will any one vote for a bill 
authorizing the sale of Government bonds for less 


proper an 


than their face? For one, I will not. If, then, 
we place that restriction on their sale, the ques- 


tion arises: Can the bonds be sold at par? Can 
the money be borrowed in that way upon such 
terms? In. order to answer this question, it will 


|| be necessary to look back into the history of this 


Government. This is not the first time that the 
follies of locofocosim have reduced this nation to 


the humiliating necessity of borrowing money. 
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The past, therefore, contains a precedent by which | 
Let us Jook to and | 
When Mr. Van Buren came into | 
power, as President of the United States, he found | 


we may judge of the future. 
examine it. 


the Government free from debt, with a Jarge sur- 
plus of money in the treasury beyond the wants 
of the Government. 
very material reductions were to occur in the rate 
of hf 

commonly denominated the compromise act, and, 


without entering into minute detail, I state the fact | 


to be undeniable, that from the extravagance of 


the Administration, (connected with the falling off | 


of the revenue, occasioned by the reduction which 
took place in the rates of duty,) Mr. Van Buren 
reured from office after having squandered the sur- 
plus which he found in the treasury, and also all 
of the revenues which came into it during his term 
of service; and, still worse than all this, he left as 
alegacy to the Whigs, who were his successors, a 
debt of near twenty-three millions of dollars. 

The Whigs then (as they will in all time here- 
after) came into power at a most unfortunate pe- 
riod, 
until it had reached a condition so low, that loco- 
focoism could govern it no longer. The Whigs 


found the treasury then, as it is now, empty and | 


im glebt. Something was then necessary to be 
done speedily to relieve both the people and the 
treasury, because it was extremely difficult to de- 


termine which had suffered the most by the politi- || 


cal quackery with which the country had been 
dosed. In this state of things, the Whigs attempt- 
ed to relieve themselves of Mr. Van Buren’s 
legacy of debt by borrowing the money to pay it 
off. They concluded that they would first burrow 
the money and pay off the debt, and then lay such 
a tariff on foreign imports as seemed to be de- 
manded by the wants of the treasury and the 
country. They first tried to borrow the money, 
both at home and abroad, but could not. The 
question arises at once: Why was it that money 
could not be borrowed? The answer is simply 
this—** The men who had money to lend, would 
not part with it, until they saw the necessary bills 
passed to enable the Government to pay the inter- 


est promptly, and the principal when it shoubd || 


become due.”’ So, Mr. Chairman, it will be with 


your party if you now attempt to borrow the | 


You will be denied; |, have declared that the people of this country are 


| patriotic enough to bear any necessary tax in time 


money to prosecute this war. 
you will be told that you must first adopt a rev- 
enue system which will show to the world that 
you intend to pay what you borrow. 


given you. Your party has shown that it is un- 
willing to take this necessary step; and hence I 
feel justified in denying that you possess this su- 
perabundant patriousm to which you so modestly 
lay claim. As Ihave said before, the Whigs were 
retused the loan which they sought to obtain. 

W hat course did they then pursue? I ask the 
question with a proud consciousness that the his- 
tory of that period furnishes an answer which vin- 
dicates the integrity of the Whig party, and fur- 
nishes an example from which Democracy may 
draw useful instruction. When it was found to 
be impossible to borrow money, except at a ruin- 
ous sacrifice, the Whigs immediately devised and 
enacted a revenue system, which raised the na- 
tional credit from the depths into which it had 
been sunk by the years of misrule which had pre- 
ceded their coming into power. The tariff of 1842 
was the result of their labors. Need I say that 
it more than met the anticipations of its friends ? 
that it furnished ample means to defray the annual 
expenses of the Government, and that it redeemed 
also millions of the treasury notes which had been 
issued, and raised the credit of the nation, so that, 


within a few months after its enactment, the | 


Whigs found no difficulty in borrowing seventeen 


millions of dollars for the purpose of paying the | 


debts bequeathed to us by Mr. Van Buren? That 
law also furnished the means to pay the interest 
upon that loan, and at the time Congress met last 
winter there was a SURPLUS in the Treasury of 
near twelve millions. Sir, if we had been blessed 


been suffered to continue in force one year longer 
without alteration, the last dollar of that old debt 
might have been paid off. But, sir, in an evil 
hour the people placed their mantle upon a citizen 


| scheme to cramp the one, and a tariff so adjuste 


During his Administration, | 


uties on imported articles, under what has been | 


’ | want of patriotism on any member of this House 
Locofocoism had governed the country } for refusing to incur further expenses in the pros- 1] 
| beyond the ability of the treasury. That I may 


condition of the treasury, I beg leave to read the || 
| letter of the Secretary to the Committee of Ways 


| to the views submitted in my last annual report in regard to 


’ This was 
the answer given the Whigs, and the same will be 


'| bond on the Government for one hundred dollars 


_claring that nothing should be received in payme 


' another law directing the issue of ten millions 
with peace one year more, and that tariff had , 








‘ ; i} 
rity; and what are the consequences? Such only | 


Need I enumer- | 
ate them? A war upon the commerce and indus- | 


as ought to have been expected. 
try of the people, by means-of a sub-treasury 


as to discriminate against the other. More still, 


the adoption of a revenue system insufficient for || 


the wants of the Government, if it had been free 
from debt, and at peace with the world. Such 
were the measures adopted by this Administration 
during the last session of Gasaviek: That the 
bankruptcy of the treasury was a necessary and 
inevitable result, was to all intelligent men as well 


j 
| known then as now. Mr. Chairman, if I had | 
_ voted for these various measures that have brought 


the treasury into this humiliating condition, and 
humbled the Secretary so much that he is forced 
to acknowledge to the world that he cannot bor- 
row the money needed for the use of the Govern- | 


_ ment, unless a duty be laid upon tea and coffee; 
sir, [ repeat, that if I had voted for any of those | 


measures, | would be the last man to charge a 


ecution of this war, when to pay them would be | 


not be charged with exaggerating the penniless | 


and Means. | 


«TREASURY DePARTMENT, December 21, 1846. 
“Sir: Permit me most respectfully to call your attention 


imposing duties on tea and coffee. These duties were sug- 
gested in view of the necessity of obtaining the loan therein 


| proposed; and this Department feels bound to communicate || a: mo deo ict 
the. ‘ | and liabilities of Texas become a charge upon the 
| Government of the United States.”’ Still, Mr, Polk, 


the opinion entertained by it, thatin the absence of these 
duties it will probably be wholly impracticable to negotiate 
the loan on such terms as would be permitted by Congress. 
“ Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“R, J. WALKER, 
“ Secretary of the Treasury. 


“Hon. James J. McKay, 
‘Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means.” 
It is also within the recollection of every member 
of this House, that since Mr. Walker’s letter was 
written, we have adopted two resolutions upon 


| the subject of the Government revenues; in one of | 
them, we have declared that it is Not expedient to 


lay a duty on tea or coffee; in the other, which was 
adopted by the unanimous vote of the House, we 


of war. I voted for both of those resolutions. I 
believe thatthe people are not only patriotic enough 
to bear a necessary tax in time of war, but also in 
time of peace. But I do fot believe that a tax upon 
either tea or coffee, or upon any other article of | 
prime necessity, not of the growth or manufacture 
of the United States, is a necessary tax at this time. 
If, however, I believed that the further prosecu- 
tion of this war was necessary either to the honor 
of the nation or the promotion of the best interests 


cessary. 


guised. This war has been carried on upon credit 
as long as it can be done. This time one year ago, 
the bonds of this Government were above par. A 


could be sold for one hundred and eighteen dollars 
in specie. Such was our credit under the influence 


in operation. Hew stands the credit of the Gov- 
ernment now? What will a hundred dollar Gov- 
ernment bond sell for now? I answer, ninety- 


eight dollars only. Truly, we are likely to have || 
A treasury |) 
without funds, and in debt; its paper outstanding, || 
and below par. Mr. Chairman, in this connexion || 
it will not be amiss to allude to the consistency of || 


our congressional legislation of last summer. We | involved us in this war, and for what purpose it 


the golden age ushered in upon us. 


passed the sub-treasury with its specie clause, de- 
nt 
of public dues but gold and silver. We also d 
of 


treasury notes, and made them receivable in pay 
ment of public dues. Very consistent legislation, | 
to say the least of it! This a paper is now | 
under par, and is, of course, sought after by all | 


| 
| 
| 


who are indebted to the treasury, or who expect | 


of but little capacity, and still less political integ- || to become so., This being the case, the treasury 
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_ introduce it to the notice of this 
the notice of the people, that it may be seen that 
we are yet in danger of having this debt saddled 
of the people, then I should regard a tax upon tea | upon the treasury. The subterfuge by which the 
and coffee, and many other articles, absolutely ne--|| 
How could I believe otherwise? || the express declaration of Con 
Mr. Chairman, the fact cannot longer be dis- | r 
station he occupies. ' 
warns me to trust him with no discretionary 
| power hereafter. 
‘consummate the annexation, the President was 
capable of such an act as that just brought to 
| your notice, I am inclined to 
of a Whig tariff. How is itnow? The Democ- | 


‘racy have passed all their measures, and they are || 


1 
' 
i} 
} 
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will continue without means until this paper cirey. 
lation is absorbed. Here, then, our friends upon 
the opposite side of the Chamber have a treasur 

worse than empty; they refuse to vote a tax upon 
tea or coffee to replenish it, and yet have the ef. 
frontery to say that I am not as patriotic as them. 
selves, because I will not vote to appropriate out of 
the treasury money, when they and I know that 
there is none in it. Certain it is, that the treasy 

is not now in a condition to meet the expenses 
which will necessarily be incurred in the further 
prosecution of this war. The question then arises 
Is it the part of patriotism to lay such taxes as wil] 
enable it to meet those expenses? This question 
cannot be answered without an examination into 
the origin of the war, the reasons for its commence. 


| ment, and the objects for which it is to be con. 
_ tinned. 


That the annexation of Texas has had much to 
do with the commencement of the war, is unde- 
niable. I was opposed to it, as much then as I am 
tothe war now. But that question has been decided 
by the people of this country, and in their decision 
L acquiesce. I opposed annexation because I could 
not see any good which was likely to result from 


|| it to any of the people of this country, except polit- 


ical adventurers and speculators in the lands and pub- 


|, lie stocks of that State. Jt was my opinion, that, in 


case annexation took place, we would be in some 
way or other made liable for the Texan debts. The 


_ Locofocoes denied that any sugh result would grow 
_ out of thé measure; and, in order to quiet the pub- 


lic mind upon that subject, it was incorporated 
into, and made part of, the Joint Resolution of 
Annexation, ‘* That in no event should the debts 


as President of the United States, in violation of 


| this explicit declaration made to TeXas, in the most 
| solemn form, for the purpose of warning that coun- 


try not to come into this Union with the hope of 
getting this Government to assume, In any form, 
her public debt, directs his Secretary of State to 
urge Texas to accept annexation, and say to her 
public authorities as an inducement, that although 
this Government cannot assume her debts, still, 
that Texas can propose to cede to this Government 


| all of her public lands, and also all right to exercise 
control over the Indians within her boundary; and 


that the United States will, in consideration of this 
cession, give to her an amount of money which will 
enable her to pay her debts. He declares that such 


an arrangement would be just, and that the accept- 
' ance of it by aeons would be almost certain. 
| This proceeding 0 


the President shows, to my 
mind most clearly, that the President has no respect 
for the law of the country when it stands between 
him and the consummation of a party measure. I 
ody, and also to 


President seeks to accomplish the end, in fraud of 
gress to the con- 
trary, is well worthy of the man, but not of the 
His conduct in that matter 


When I find that, in order to 


elieve only. as 
much of his message as I find sustained by proof; 
and, therefore, his friends must excuse me from 
giving full credit to his declarations that he sought 
to avoid this war. In my judgment he caused 
General Taylor to follow the very course which 
rendered the war inevitable. I now propose to 
bring to the notice of the House a few facts, drawn 
from the correspondence between Mr. Donelson, 
our Minister to Texas, and Mr. Buchanan, the 
Secretary of State, well calculated to show who 


was done. This correspondence shows that it was 

between our Government and that of Texas 
that, as soon as the convention of Texas should 
give its assent to annexation, Mr. Polk would, 
from that time forward, so far consider her a State 
of this Union as to be entitled to our protection, 
and that to ensure this protection he would place 


the army of the United States within her limits. 
To this { do not object. Although I was opposed 
to everything to bring t annexation, 


1947. 
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still, after her convention had assented to the terms 
proposed by Congress, [ think the President acted 
properly in sending our army within her limits. | 
admit, too, that his instructions to General Taylor, 
that he * should act for the defence and protection | 
of Texas,’’ was also ee 

In the letter of Mr. Donelson to General Taylor 
of the 28th day of June, 1845, he says: 

«Corpus Christi is said to be as healthy as Pensacola, a 
convenient place for supplies, and is the most western point 
nov’ occupied by Texas.’ 

On the 2d day of July, 1845, Mr. Donelson ad- || 
dressed to Mr. Buchanan two letters, in the first 
of which he says: 

« My position is, that we can hold Corpus Christi, and all 
other points up the Nueces. If attacked, the right of defence 
will authorize us to expe! the Mexicans to the Rio Grande.”’ 

In the other letter, of that day, he says: 

«“]T have now only time to add, thatI shall cause informa- 
tion to be conveyed to the mouth of the Sabine, should the 
troops be sent that route, (as the President has intimated,) 
that the point selected for them is Corpus Christi.” 

I have read these extracts from the oficial cor- 
respondence, to show for what purpose our army 
was sent into Texas, and to What point; and that 
Corpus Christi, a little village on the west bank of | 
the Nueces, was the point selected, and that it was 
the most western point occupied by Texas. The 
President, in his great anxiety to fix as much re- |) 
sponsibility as possible upon General Taylor, says | 
in his annual message to this body, that ‘*Corpus 
Christi was the position selected by General Tay- | 
lor.” The statement not being true, needs nocom- || 
ment at my hands. Allow me to say, however, || 
that no other State paper can be found so full of |, 
such mistakes or misrepresentations. Whether 
these errors have found their way into the message | 
through accident or design, is a point I have no 
interest in settling. This army, stationed on the 
extreme western limit of Texas, remained in that 
os from August, 1845, until the 13th day of || 

anuary, 1846. This station was selected as the 
point beyond which the Texan revolution had not 
extended. It was therefore as far west as the | 
army could go without occupying the territory of 
Mexico. 

In the language of the President in his message, 
“Our army a occupied a position at Corpus 
Christi, west of the Nueces, as early as August, 
1845, without complaint from any quarter.”” I 
ask, then, why was it removed? If it could pro- 
tect all the citizens of Texas by remaining at that 
— where was the necessity for its removal? 

exico was so well satisfied with the occupation 
at that point, that she neither invaded nor attempt- 
ed an invasion of Texas; or, in the still stronger 
language of the President, she did not even com- 
plain. The President not being very good author- 
ity with me, I propose to read from the despatches 
of General Taylor to the War Department, and 
by them to show, that there was no reason to ap- 
prehend an invasion from Mexico, and that there- 
fore the order given for the removal of the army 
from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande was not | 
with the view of repelling an invasion, or to place | 
it in a better condition to do so. In his letter of 
August 15th, 1845, he writes as follows: 

“Nor do I fear that the reported concentration of troops 
at Matamoros is for any purpose of invasion.” 

Again, on the 20th of August, he says: 


- Caravans of traders arrive occasionally from the Rio 
Grande, but bring n0 news of importance. They represent || 
that there are no regular — that river, except at Mat- 
amoros, and do not seem to aware of any preparations | 
for a demonstration on this bank of the river.” 


September 6th, he writes: 


‘**T have the honor to report that a confidential agent, de- 
spatched some days since to Matamoros, has returned, and 


ports thes no extraordinary preparations are goiug forward 
ere, 


October 11th, he writes: 


“ Recent arrivals from the Rio Grande bring no news of a 
different aspect from what I reported in my last.’ 


January 7th, 1846, he writes: 
“A recent scout of volunteers from San Antonio struck i] 


the river near whem Sor Grande, and the commander re- 
ports everything quiet in that quarter.” 


February 16th, 1846, he says: 


‘* Many reports will doubtless reach the department, giving | 
exaggerated accounts of Mexican preparations to resist 
pape ad ag rnginternre? 9p an invasion of Texas. 
Such reports have been ci even eee 

with 


owe their origin to personal interests con 








| sion? 


| have induced him to order this movement? 


_ accept his terms, is beyond doubt or question. 
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stay of the army here. J trust that they will receive no at- | 


| tention at the War Department.” 


These extracts show that no invasion of Texas 
was contemplated by the Mexican troops at Mata- 
moros. 

Again, I ask, why was this army ordered by the 
President to leave the camp which it had so long 
peacefully occupied? Why order it to march into 
and take possession of a country in the possession 
of the Mexicans? Why take this forcible posses- 
It was a country in which there was not a 
single settlement that could speak or understand 
the English language. As our army approached, 
so far from seeking its protection, they fled with 


their families, and left their houses and farms. 


They fied, and left the country in which their 
fathers had lived before them. They left the land 


| in which their kindred had been buried—the bones | 
' of fathers, wives, children, were all left behind 


t 
be trodden beneath the feet of the invaders. Is a 


| a matter of any astonishment that hostilities en- 


sued? Could the Mexicans have done less than 
resist? A hostile collision was the inevitable result 
of this movement of the army. What, then, could | 
The 
correspondence between our Minister at Mexico, 


|| Mr. Slidell, and Mr. Buchanan, will answer the | 


uestion. In the letter,of Mr. Slidell, dated the | 
ith day of December, 1845, he says: ‘ 


“The desire of our Government to secure peace will be 


|, taken for timidity; the most extravagant pretensions will be 


made and insisted upon, until the Mexican people shall be | 
convinced by hostile demonstrations that our differences must 
be settled promptly, either by negotiation or BY THE 


| SWORD.”’ 


Here is the key to what would otherwise remain | 


'|amystery. Our Minister to Mexico, finding that | 


he was not likely to be well received, writes to | 
this Government urging it to convince Mexico by | 


hostile demonstrations that the existing differences || 


must be settled promptly, either by negotiation or by 
the sword. The President, acting upon the request | 


/ and advice of Mr. Slidell, makes a hostile demon- 


stration, by ordering General Taylor, on the 13th | 
day of January, 1846, to leave his camp at Corpus | 
Christi and march to the Rio Grande. What was | 
this act of the President but the use of force, to | 


| effect an object which his Minister had failed to 


accomplish by negotiation? And what is the use 
of force by a nation but an act of war? But we 
are told that Mexico had for a long series of years 
neglected to pay our citizens for their individual | 
pecpeny taken by her for public use, and that we 
ad borne patiently her insults and injustice until 


| the cup of forbearance would hold no more. Grant- 
| ing all this to be true, (which, in point of fact, is | 


not true,) still it does not justify or even excuse | 


| the President for his wrongful and improper con- | 
| duct. 


The war-making power in this country is | 
vested in Congress, not in the President. If the | 
President believed that the conduct of Mexico to- | 
wards this Government was of that character that | 


/& resort to arms was necessary, then he should 
| have communicated the subject to Congress, and 


left it to that branch of the Government to decide | 
what should be done. 
course, he undertakes by hostile demonstrations to 
awe them into the reception of his Minister and 
compliance with hisdemands. That the President | 
ordered our army into the Mexican country for 
the purpose of forcing Mexico, through ten 
n | 


| this view of the subject, I am fully sustained by i 


Mr. Slidell, as it is very clear, from his letter of | 


_ the 17th of February, 1846, to Mr. Buchanan, that | 
, he understood that the President had taken his | 


advice, and had, in pursuance of it, ordered the | 
army to make the hostile demonstration. I will | 
read an extract from his letter; it is as follows: 


The advance of General Taylor’s forces to the left bank | 


of the Rio del Norte, and the strengthening of our squadron | 
in the Gulf, are wise measures, which may exercise a salu- | 


tary influence upon the course of this Government.” | 


These letters of Mr. Slidell were written by him | 
while in Mexico, and he must have known, to a | 
very considerable extent, what course that Gov- | 
ernment intended to pursue towards us. He con- | 
firms the view taken by General Taylor. 
short, it is clear that Mr. Slidell never . 
even for a moment, that Mexico had the remotest 
idea of invading our territory or that of Texas. 
On the contrary, Mr. Slidell believed that Mexico 
would mistake our desire for peace, and, in conse- 


| 


In 


But instead of taking that | 
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quence, make extravagant pretensions, and he, 
therefore, in effect, advised our Government to 
invade Mexico, and frighten her out of those ex- 
travagant pretensions. You may take up and 
carefully examine all of the official papers con- 
nected with this subject, and you can come to but 
one conclusion, and that is, that the invasion of 
the country on the Rio Grande, then and ever be- 
fore in the possession of the Mexicans, was the 
immediate cause of this war. I have, by quoting 
from the official papers of our Minister, Mr. Don- 
elson, shown that Texas had no possessions west 
of Corpus Christi, and that the country between 
that place and the Rio Grande was, at the time 
of the invasion of it by us, in the possession of 
Mexico. I now beg leave te read one more ex- 
tract from that official correspondence in proof of 
the same position. In the letter of Mr. Donelson, 
dated July 11, 1845, he says: 

**Sth, and lastly, all these considerations are but sub- 
sidiary to the necessity which exists for the establishment 
of the Rio Grande as the boundary between the two nations. 
Mexico never can enforce authority east of that stream. 
She is now at the mercy of the Indians, who without fear 
of her authority, murder her citizens and pillage their prop- 
erty. She can enforce no stipulations to keep these Indians 
at peace ; and every attempt that she has made at coloniza- 
tion in that territory shows her utter inability to maintain a 
governmentover it. To arrest the growing mischiets resutt- 
ing from the superiority of these Indians, the United Syates 
in self-defence must make the Rio Grande the boundary.” 

This letter contains a distinct and unqualified 
admission that this country was colomzed by 
Mexico, and that Mexican citizens inhabited it. If 
so, it formed no part of Texas, and of course we 
had no right, or rather the President had no right, to 
march our army into and expel the Mexican peo- 
ple from it. The admission is conclusive against 
this Government on the question of title. I must 
be permitted here to say, that this minister, in this 
letter, teaches a morality to which Iam an entire 
stranger. He says we must take this country in 
self-defence; not because we have either citizens 
or property there, but because the Mexicans have 
failed in their efforts of colonization, and are un- 
able to protect their citizens. The Indians, he 
says, murder the Mexican citizens and pillage 
their property, and therefore, we must, in self- 
defence, add to their misfortunes, by coming in and 
| taking what the Indians have had charity enough 

to leave. Mexico, he says is weak, and unable 
to protect her citizens from those Indians, and we 
are strong and must therefore take the country. 

He seems to make a practical application of the 

old maxim, **that might gives right.’’ I hope, 

sir, that the title of the United States to all of her 
possessions may be based upon something more 
than this fancied right, growing out of what this 
minister is pleased to term the necessity of the 
case. That we should pretend to claim the coun- 
| try upon a pretext so base, is conclusive to my 
| mind that we have no right to it whatever. 
The President, in his message, attempts to give 
some strength to the claim now set up to this dis- 
| puted district of country, by connecting the claim 
_of Texas with a pretended claim of this Govern- 
ment, arising out of the cession by France of Lou- 
isiana to the United States. In this attempt of the 

President, he is neither fair, ingenuous, nor origi- 
j nal. The idea was taken from the letter of Mr. 
| Donelson to our Secretary of State, dated July the 
| 11th, 1845; and to show how utterly groundless 

any claim founded on that cession must be, it is 

oaly necessary to state the facts to be found upon 
_record. The United States, after obtaining that 
| country from France, ceded it, in exchange for 
| Florida, to Spain. At that time Mexico was un- 
| der the dominion of Spain. Afterwards Mexico 

asserted her independence of the Spanish Govern- 
' ment, and succeeded in establishing a Government 
_of her own. In this Mexican revolution Texas, 
_ and also this disputed district, took part; and, of 
, course, when the new Government was establish- 
| ed, it included them both. In the year 1824, a re- 
| publican confederation of Mexican States was es- 
| tablished. ‘Texas formed one of the independent 
| States; and her boundary, by her opn consent, was 
established so as to extend westward to the Nueces, and 

no further. ‘The territory now in dispute was di- 

vided, under the constitution of 1824, into several 

different States; but Texas included no part of it. 

Afterwards, when Mexico abolished this federal 

constitution of 1824, and established a supreme 

Central Government, the State of Texas declared 
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her independence of this new Government, and by 
force of arms maintained it. What right can we 


of our rights to Spain? 


ered the whole of Texas, as well as the country 
now in dispute. 


necessary, because we owned it as a part of the 
Louisiana purchase, 
was never an independent republic. I wi)l not fol- 





If our sale of it to Spain was not || with each. other. 
binding, the whole process of annexation was un- | cated the first. 

|| light, and Mr. Baker an intru 
According to that, Texas | not do less than call the attention of the House to 


The Mexican War—Mr. McGaughey. 








| 
; 
j 
| 
} 


| diem, The two stations are whoHy incompati 

The acceptance of the last va- 

oe the matter in this 
er, I felt that I could 


|| his extraordinary pretensions; and it was with 


low up this flimsy argument, which has most un- || that view only that I moved that his pay as a 


accountably found its way into the President’s 
message. 


| member of Congress should be divided among the 
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we ; : 
ence. We have seen a colonel in the army, in the | 


For the honor of the country, I regret || soldiers under his command. I allude to this mat- | 





[Jan. 4, 


Ho. or Reps. 





appeal to the sympathies and feelings of the acne 


. | full receipt of the pay and emoluments of an offi- || heart. Taking it for granted that you have deter. 
pretend to that country, since we transferred all || cer in active service, present himself in this House || mined to conquer and hold that county 
The Louisiana claim cov- | 


1 again 


/as a member, and receive his mileage and va 1 ask, what do you intend to do With the inhabitants? 
e || ; 
I 


Will you drive them from their houses and lands? 
| Such a course is alike forbidden by the laws of 
|| humanity and nations. By the laws of nations the 
| conquest ofa country transfers the sovereignty from 
|| the subverted government to that of its conquerors 
, but the private and individual property of the citi 
|| zens remain as if no conquest had been made, 
| We every day hear it said, that the rights of the 
|| private citizens of Mexico are respected by our 


that anything of the kind found its way into what || ter as an example which forcibly illustrates the || troops; that we pay them for all that we get of 


ought to be a State paper. || corrupting influence which a war has upon the 


‘Thus it was that Texas became an independent || Government, and for no other purpose. 
and separate Government. She was the child of But to return again to this war. 


a revolution: of course that revolution, which gave || further to prosecute it, without stopping to inquire 
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her an existence, settled her boundaries. So far | 


as the revolution extended, so far as the people |! 
took part in it, and elaimed to be citizens of the || 


revolutionary government, that far, and no further, 
the boundaries extended, If, then, the boundary 
of Texas is to be decided by this criterion, (and it 
is the only true one,) the country on the left bank 
of the Rio Grande was not within her limits. 
Then, to sum this question of title up into a small | 
compass, I assert that the United States can lay no 
claim to this disputed territory, based upon the 
Louisiana purchase from France, because, admit- | 
ting the claim then extended to the Rio Grande, | 
the subsequent sale and cession of all that part 
west of the Sabine to Spain, destroyed forever our | 
title as efiectually as if we had never owned it. | 
From this view of the question it follows, that the 
United States had no claim or right to the country 
before annexation, and now, by virtue of annexa- 
tion, we have only a claim to so much of the 
country known as Texas before that event. If 
we had possessed any claim to this country in our 
own right, aside from the Texas claim, it is strange 
that we ever acknowledged the independence of | 
‘Texas; still more strange, that we had not revived 
the claim, and set it up long since. If this Gov- | 


ernment, then, (as itis bound to do,) predicates || 
its claim to that country on the ground that it was || 


a part of Texas, and by annexation became ours, 
the answer is at once given, that when Texas was | 
an independent State of the Mexican republic, her 
boundaries did not include it; that when she de- 
clared her independence, the revolution did not 
embrace it, and that the people within the dispu- 
ted territory have always acknowledged allegiance 
to the Mexican Government. From the exami- 
nation which I have given this question, | have no 
doubt but that the country west of Corpus Christi 
belongs to Mexico, and that the United States 
have neither a title nor the shadow of a title to any 
part of it. iin this conclusion | am right, it fol- 
lows, a8 a necessary consequence, that the acts of 
the President in bringing on the war were in vio- | 


lation of the Constitution of the country. To jus- || 


fy a war brought upon the country by Executive | 
usurpation is, in my opinion, the fit employment 

for the servile and corrupt. A patriotic and inde- | 
pendent representative of the people can never be | 
capable of such servility and baseness. I ask, 
then, how long shall this war, thus commenced, | 
be prosecuted? 1 have already shown that the | 
treasury is in such a low condition that taxation | 
is indispensable to a further prosecution of it. I | 
have also shown how and with what justice it has 

been commenced. 1 inquire again, is it necessary | 
to the honor of the country, or the well-being of | 


the people, that taxes shall be imposed, and the | 
war continued? For one, 1 think not. 


iainito the cost, how much further are we to go? 
hen shall the warend? I hear the answer, that 

it will end when we shall have ‘‘conquered a peace.” 
| That phrase is often used, but, in my opinion, sel- 
| dom understood. In plain language, this common 
| expression ‘‘conquer a peace’’ means nothing more 
nor less than the prostration of a public enemy. 
We are, then, to continue this war until the ener- 
gies of Mexico are broken, her army dispersed, 
‘and her territory reduced into our possession. 
How long will it take to accomplish all this? Can 

| it be done? If so, how much of blood and treasure 
will it cost?) And when all this shall be accom- 
plished, what kind of a treaty shall we make with 

| our conquered adversary? These are all questions 
| of great moment, and should receive the calm and 
grave consideration of Congress. We are told by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Stanton] that 
the designs of the Administration are not conquest, 
but still that enough of Mexican territory must be 
retained, in the final adjustment of our differences, 
to indemnify us for the expenses of the war. Of 
course the longer the war continues the greater the 
bill for expenses; and, of course, according to the 


|| doctrine of that gentleman, the more of her terri- 


tory we must keep. How this doctrine may be 
understood by others I know not; but it looks very 
much to me like making it a war of conquest. 
We make war upon and overrun the country, we 
estimate the expenses, and then take the country 
| to balance the account. Now, sir, if you really 
intend to dismember that unhappy country and 
hold her territory by conquest, why attempt to 
conceal your purpose? Why not come out like 
honest and fearless men, and avow your intentions 
in the face of the world? These shallow pretences, 
_by which you attempt to hide them, will serve 


them. This very conduct of ours shows that we 
| acknowledge the principle of the laws of nations, 


If we are still || that the private property of the citizen is not for. 


| feited to the use of the conquerors of his country, 
|| This being the case, each Mesias that has a farm 
| or a tract of land now, will continue to hold it, even 
| after the country becomes a part of the United 
| States. What, then, does the conqueror take by 

his conquest? Simply all the public property of 
| the Government—the right to govern, to make laws 
| and enforce their obédience. From this it follows, 
| that we should get but little indemnity after all, 
| The right of sovereignty which we would acquire 
| would be a positive evil, a curse to us. Our in- 
| demnity, then, would be limited to the public prop- 
| erty of Mexico, and of that she has none. She 
| has no great body of public lands unsold; no pub- 
_ lic property which can be sold and converted into 
| money to satisfy this war expenditure. As we are 
| to get the sovereignty of that country, I desire to 
, know in what way the American people are to be 
benefited by having the right to make laws for, 
| and enforce them upon, that people? Will that 
| privilege increase the wealth, or add to the intelli- 
|| gence, of our people? Will it give bread to a sin- 
| gle family ? Will it lessen the taxes of the people, 
|| or of any portion of them? Will it enable the la- 
|, boring man of this country to support himself and 


|| family by the labor of a single day less in the 


| week? I admit that my hostility to this war would 
| be greatly moderated, if it could be shown that 
_any of these things would result from it. But, 


'| sir, they will not, and no one has yet had the ef- 


frontery to claim for the war the accomplishment 
| of any of these desirable ends. The civilization 
of the age is opposed to wars of aggression and 
| conquest, as being great national calamities, which 
| bring misery and wretchedness to many, and hap- 
| piness to none. 








___Mr. Chairman, if we determine to annex all the 
| Mexican territory which has been overrun by our 


only to bring you into disgrace, and, what is of || army, we must, of course, take the Mexican in- 
infinitely more consequence, to dishonor your | habitants as well as their country. What will we 
country. If the people continue to sustain your || do with them? How shall we control them? They 
| course, | have no doubt that in time you can ac- 1 have shown by their revolutions and dissensions 
_complish your object; but it will cost the lives of || that they are incapable of governing themselves, 
_more men and the expenditure of more means than | and it will not do, therefore, to admit them to the 
will ever be repaid through any indemnity. I || privileges of citizenship. What course of policy, 
| admit your ability to accomplish your wishes, but || then, shall we adopt in reference to them? It seems 
| for one I am opposed to such a sacrifice for the || to me that we have only one other course to pur- 
| accomplishment of such an end. Wher the fur- | sue, and thatis, to extend our laws over them. In 
| ther prosecution of the war is looked upon in that || order to do this we would be compelled to extend 
light, itis virtually saying, that we are willing to || our army with our laws; the one would be neces- 





Laying || 


prosecute hostilities, spend so much money and || sary to enforce the other. We need not expect 


waste so much human life, for the quantity of ter- 1 
ritory we design to take. It makes the blood rush 
backward to the heart to hear a question of such | 
great, terrible, and awful consequences, spoken of | 
and discussed in this cold, sordid, and unfeeling | 
manner. Let me remind gentlemen, that this is |' 
not a question of the ordinary purchase of a dis- |, 
trict of country to be paid for in so many dollars, || 


all questions aside, as to the causes which brought || It is a question of peace or war, of life or death, | 


about this collision, it seems to me that nothing is 
to be gained, and much lost, by its further prose- | 
cution, The benefits resulting from all wars (those 
which are stricly defensive excepted) are purely | 
imaginary; they are felt and realized by none ex- | 
cept the public contractor, who swindles his Govern- | 
ment out of a fortune, or possibly the conquering 
general, who survives the slaughter which makes 
him a hero; while, on the other hand, the evils of 
war are individually felt and suffered. War makes | 


| 


to thousands; of misery or happiness to tens of | 


that a people, who have for a long series of years 
soled obedience to their own laws, will quietly 
submit to ours. Let us once take this semi-bar- 
barous people under our jurisdiction, and a thou- 
sand unexpected evils will be the consequence; 
evils, too, for which we will find no adequate rem- 
edy. They are ignorant of our language, our laws, 
and system of government, and it is not therefore 
to be expected that they will submit to them, un- 


|| fathers and mothers, and widows and o 





thousands. Well did the gentleman from Ohio 


| eatimate of the value of the soldiers’ lives who fell 
| in battle, or died of disease, came to be estimated, 
| for the purpose of being paid to us in territory, 
| that it would be well to have the value set by their 
ans. 


of that honorable 


gentleman. It shows that, in the | 


| (Mr. Roor] the other day remark, that when the | 


i 
| 


widows and orphans: it breaks the heart of the || examination of this momentous question, he had 


mother and father: it takes for taxes what should | 
pashan bread for a needy family: it corrupts | 
oth the people and the Government. We have 
already had an example of its corrupting influ- 


j 


considered something beside the mere question of 
dollars and cents. [t shows that he had considered 
| the question in all its bearing, and not overlooked 





| | 


| The allusion did equal justice'to the head and heart |) ment of these various 


less an armed force is present at all times to enforce 
submission through fear. Is it in accordance with 
the spirit of the age, or of our Republican institu- 
| tions, that our laws should be thus enforced? This 
extension of our laws would render it necessary 
that we should send into that country the neces- 
sary number of officers to administer the Govern- 
ment which might be established. The appoint- 
public officers would be made 
b = President of the United Staton poe press 
ready overgrown patronage wou swollen 
an ae Stent. This patronage has already 





become so extensive that it corrupts the purity of 


the elective franchise, until it is now almost im- 


those great considerations which so powerfully || possible to obtain a true expression of the public 
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will. Shall it be thus increased? If so, the domi- 
nant party can always perpetuate its power by the 
yse of this engine of corruption. pot 

{ am opposed, Mr. Chairman, to the acquisition 
of any territory whatever, but more positively and 
yncompromisingly opposed to the further acquisi- | 
tion of territory on our southern border. Our 
eastern boundary extends to the Atlantic, and our | 


western touches the Pacific Ocean; and it is much || 
to be regretted, [ think, that our southern bound- | 
ary is not as certainly and as unchangeably fixed. 
Our Government, as now balanced, promotes all 
the ends and accomplishes all the objects for which 
it was established, and I am therefore content to 
Jet things remain as em 4 are. To be progressive, | 
to push forward in civilization and refinement, is, i 
[am aware, the spirit of the age. I am not un- | 
mindful of this; nor, on the contrary, am I of those | 
who deride every departure from the established 
order of things, and cling to old ideas and old prin- 
ciples, merely because they have received the sanc- | 
tion of other men in other days. Improvement is | 
necessary Wherever it can be effected; but, at the | 
same time, it should be borne steadily in mind, 
much more, indeed, by nations than individuals, 
that to innovate is not always to reform; and that 
to change ia not always to improve. I do not be- |, 
lieve, then, that any change in our Government, or 
any further attempt to maintain the “ balance of | 
power,”? between the North and South, by the 


annexation of a new country and a new people, | 
whether it be done peaceably or by the conquest | 
of arms, will either better the condition of this peo- | 
ple, or strengthen the bonds of this Union. Let 
the territory occupied by our army be acquired by || 
treaty, by conquest or otherwise, the great ques- || 
ton, whether the States to be formed out of it shall | 
be free or slave States, must arise. In this view | 
of things, 1 consider it the part both of prudence | 
and patriotism to avoid this question, by refusing | 
to receive any more territory. So much do I dread | 
it, that | would infinitely prefer to pay all the Mex- | 
ican claims, about which so sedi has been said, | 
from the public treasury, than to acquire a single | 
inch of territory south of the line embraced by the |! 
Missouri compromise. I do not desire to discuss || 
this question; the less that is said about it the bet- 
ter; and [ therefore dismiss it, warning yeu, how- | 
ever, to beware of it, and by all means to avoid |) 
any and every purpose calculated to spring it upon || 
you again. 
There is, to my mind, another insuperable ob- |, 
jection against the acquisition of any portion of | 
that country growing out of the form and spirit of | 
our own Government. This Government cannot || 
extend its laws over a people against their consent, || 


without violating the great principle of freedom on || 
which all our institutions are based. It is set forth 
in the declaration of independence as one of the 


many acts of tyranny and oppression on the part 
of the British & 


by the authorities of that céuntr 
the colonies against their will. f was for the pur- 
pose of establishing a government, in which the | 
powers of government should be drawn from the | 
consent of the governed, that our fathers threw off | 


| 





the power of the British crown. Our whole sys- 
tem of government is built up so as to guard eftec- 
tually this vital principle of republicanism. That 
those who are to beaffected by the laws shall have 
the sole power of making them, is the fundamental 
principle of our organization. It is laid down by 


| 
| 


our fathers as one of those natural rights of man, 
which is as much a part of the man himself as the 
breath of his nostrils; so much so, that he pos- 
Sesses no more power to alienate the one than to 
stop the other. I ask, then, how are we to incor- 
porate that country with our own, without violating 
this cardinal principle of our own Goverment? 
Who is there, in this House, that would thus vio- 
late this great article of our political faith for all 
the territory in Mexico—yea, for dominion over 
the whole earth? We cease to be republicans in 
principle the very moment we force upon these | 
cople our form of government against their will. |, 
(18 no justification to us to say, that by doing so 
we better their condition; that we abolish imperfect 
and bad laws, and substitute in their stead others 
better adapted to their condition. Whether their 
condition will be bettered or not is a question for 
them to determine, not us. Free principlesdo not 
owe their origin to the action of our fathers, when 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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|| Mexicans have never as yet founded t 
| therefore, we can now overturn their country, and 


adopt such a line of policy towards them as will 
| make them slaves. There is no difference between 


| willing to strike them from our own Constitution, 
| whenever he could thus accomplish an individual |} 


|| great principles of natural right, which belong to 


| them not only to enslave others, but to enslave 
| themselves, 


| them, the foundation is gone, and the superstruc- 


in the revolutionary and last wars, maintained it- 


\| Sequence ¢ 
| lated every day. Our navy takes armed posses- 


overnment that laws were passed || judges and other officers to enforce them. 
and enforced in | a king do more?) When we ask by whose authori- 


| Of course, no principle of that vague and uncertain 


The Mexican War-—Mr. McGaughey. 
they incorporated them in the declaration of inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. They existed be- 
fore they were created 5 they are coeval with man, 
They are of universal application; we have no ex- 


clusive right to them. They are like divine truths, || 
| applicable to all men, in all conditions and in all 


countries. that these 


eir govern- 
ments upon these great universal truths; and that, 


We have no right to - 


the condition of the slave and that to which you 
propose to reduce these Mexican provinces. What 
is a slave, but one who is governed by laws im- | 
posed upon him against his will? What do you | 
propose for these Mexican provinces, but to take | 
them, and then govern them, not according to their 
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commenced, wrongfully commenced, and com- 
menced by that department of the Government 
which had no right to commence it. If in this I 
am correct, the question arises, how far can a man 
be justified in voting for supplies to carry on an 
unnecessary, unjust, and unconstitutional war ? Shall 


LT be answered, that under a peculiar state of cir- 


will, but yours? If you do this, what is it but anf 


appropriation of the natural, inherent, and inalien- | 


of them to others? Whosoever can be guilty of | 
this has no veneration for those great truths given | 
of God to man, on which is based all human free- | 


or selfish end. Teach the people to disregard these 


all mankind as a common heritage, and you teach 


This Government can only exist in 
its present form, while the people adhere to and | 
love its principles for their own intrinsic worth; 
and, therefore, when they are once prepared to 
disregard them, under any pretence or for any pur- 
pose, it must fall. It is based upon virtue and jus- 
tice, and when our own people cease to possess 


ture must fall. 
Mr, Chairman, I have always believed that this 
Government of ours was made for peace, and ex- 
perience convinces me that it is wholly unfitted for 
a war of aggression and conquest. This republic, 


self in the field with a power altogether irresistible, 
and the reason why it was enabled to do so is ob- 





vious. It was because those wars were defensive 
in their character, and in defence of the great prin- 
ciples of the Government; in other words, in de- 
fence of the natural and inalienahle rights of man. 
Now, we are engaged in a war altogether different 
in its character and objects; and what is the con- 
Sir, it is that our Constitution is vio- 


} 


sion of one province and our generals of another, 
and they forthwith declare themselves governors 
of those provinces, establish civil governments, 
make and ordain laws for the people, and appoint 


ould 


ty all this is done, we are told that it is true that 
neither the people of the United States, nor their 
representatives, have ed any law authorizing 
anything of the kind, but that, by the laws of 
nations, when a country is conquered, the victori- 
ous sovereign has the right to make laws for his 
subjugated provinces. Sir, in this country no law 
obtains but the Constitution of the United States, 
and such laws as are made by the proper depart- 
ments, in accordance with its provisions and spirit. 


code, called the laws of nations, inconsistent with 
our Constitution and Jaws, can be in force in this 
country. The powers and duties of the President, 
as the commander-in-chief of the army and navy, 
are defined by the Constitution and laws of the 
States, and not by the laws of nations. These 
commodores and generals, in the establishment 
of these civil governments, have acted under the 
orders of their commander-in-chief, the President, 
and therefore it becomes a subject of legitimate 
inquiry, had he the constitutional power to give 
them any such authority? The answer is a short 
one, The people of this country, and not their 


President, possess the sovereign power. He can 
wield no power beyond that with which the Con- 


stitution has clothed his office. If he does, he be- 
comes a usurper and a tyrant. 


Mr. Chairman, the facts to which I have alluded, 
prove to my mind that this war was unnecessarily 








| ground. The Mexican army has alread ) 
|| driven far back into the interior of the Mexican 


|| cumstances it may be necessary to carry on such 


a war, when once begun, asa measure of defence? 
I admit that, by possibility, such a state of things 
might occur; but | deny that the circumstances 
which attend the present war, furnish any pre- 
text whatever for the application of the principle. 
I voted for the law of last May, calling out the 
fifty thousand volunteers. That vote can be jus- 
tified on the ground, that the measure, under the 
then existing circumstances, was defensive in its 
character. A Mexican army was at that time, not 
within our territory, but so near to it that we had 


|| good cause to suppose, if victorious in the engage- 
able rights of man to your own use, and a denial | 


ment with our troops, which we believed had taken 
place, they would follow up their victory by an 
invasion of our territory. Such were the circum- 


|| stances under which that law passed this House, 
dom. He loves not those great natural rights for || 


| and believing that we should prepare for the worst 
| their own inherent worth, and would therefore be 


|| possible contingency, I felt bound to give it my 


support. Since that vote was given, the circum- 
stances have changed; it was given under the 
belief that it was necessary to the defence of the 
country. But no further appropriations at this 
time can be justified or excused upon any ne 
een 


country. There isno hostile armed force within 
five hundred miles of the nearest point of our 
territory. The Mexicans have retreated until they 
have found safety in distance. How is it with the 


/army of the United States? It is victorious and in 


pursuit. Can it then be said that it is necessary to 
uppropriate more money, and send into that coun- 
try more men, to pursue and drive still further this 
poor, broken, and shattered Mexican army; and 
that, too, as a measure of defence? The idea is 
ridiculous. All appropriations hereafter made, 
must be voted for those only who deem the 
further prosecution of the war necessary and pro- 
per; and not being of that number, I shall vote 
against everything of the kind. 

Another argument in favor of the war measures 


of the President has been urged with some force. 





| It is said, that Congress has no power to make 
pene nor even to withdraw our army from the 
2 


exican territory; and thatas this pone is placed 
in the hands of the Executive, the best we can do, 
in ease the President is determined to press for- 
ward our victorious legions, is to give him all the 
supplies he demands. I deny that any such con- 
clusion can or ought to be drawn from such prem- 
ises. It is basely surrendering our constitutional 
privileges, and never, under any circumstances, 
will I acknowledge such doctrines. It never was 
intended, by the framers of our Constitution, that 
the President should make the wars of this coun- 
try his own; that he should determine when they 
should be commenced, or be the exclusive judge 
how long they should be continued. On the con- 
trary, it was intended that Congress should judge 
of all these things, and the President be their agent 
to carry on the wars by them judged to be proper 
and expedient. Hence the purse of the nation"was 
laced in the keeping of Congress; so that if the 
Paden should attempt +2 gan his trust, by 
waging a war longer than Congress considered 
ooeedaae his career could be checked by a refusal 
of supplies, which, of course, brings the war to an 
end. This great power was never intended to be 
exercised upon the call, and in the manner directed 
by the President, but independently, and, when 
necessary, in such a manner as effectually to con- 
trol the will and action of the President. 
Again, it is urged that the President has offered 
a fair, just, and honorable peace to Mexico, and 
that it has been refused. I deny that-he bas done 
any such thing. His message shows that‘he has 
made offers of peace, and it also shows what kind 
of a he is willing to make, and that isa treaty 
of peace by which Mexico shall be bound to pay 
the expenses incurred in the prosecution of this 
war. Ag she has no money, the payment is to be 
exacted in territory. So far from this being a just 
and honorable overture for peace, it is the very re- 
verse. But, sir, let just and honorable terms be 
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offered; let a minister be sent, and directed to say, | 


that we will not, under any pretence whatever, 
take an inch of her territory; that if she will agree 
upon a fair boundary, and Mevidete and pay the 
amount she justly owes our citizens, we will ask 
no more, Let this be done, and she will not re- 
fuse to make peace. But if she does, then I will 
go with you, and vote any amount of money and 
any number of men necessary to crush her power 
and force her to submission. 

The President has been very careful in his mes- 
sace to give an elaborate and detailed account of 
the wrongs that we have suffered from Mexico, 
for no other purpose than that of exciting in the 
uublic mind a feeling of animosity against her. If 
in this he has succeeded, the effect will be to stave 
off for a time inquiry into his conduct, which he is 
most anxious todo, ‘The sum of all the wrongs 
inflicted upon thts country by Mexico, after all the 
efforts of the Preaident to magnify them, consists 
in the non-payment of certain debts which she 
owes to our citizens for spoliations upon their 
property. And can any man in his senses believe, 
that this war was commenced for no other purpose 
than to enforce the payment of those debts? Are 
we to allow the President to involve the country in 
war for such a purpose? The end will not justify 
the means. It was never begun on account of any- 


thing which Mexico had either done or neglected | 


todo. Who would ever think of beginning or 
prosecuting a war for such a cause? The expen- 
ses of the war, for the ten days next following the 


declaration of its existence, would exceed the | 


amount in controversy. ‘The citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, whose private property was taken by 
the French Government prior to the year 1800, 


have never received their indemnity to this day. | 


At the last session of Congress, a bill was passed 
for their relief, and the President destroyed it by 
the exercise of his veto power, which shows the 
extent of his sympathy for the misfortunes of those 
who have lost their property. These French spo- 
liations have now remained some forty-six years 
unpaid, and yet the President refuses to let Con- 
gress make provision for them. Still he is over- 
come with grief for the misfortunes of those who 
have suffered by similar conduct in the Mexican 
Government. As I have said before, this war was 
commenced for other causes—causes which he 
would like to conceal. These Mexican spoliations 
had no place in the President’s mind when he was 
devising the means of bringing on this war. If 
any man thinks differently upon this subject, let 
him look into that part of the message in which 
the President says he wants Congress to grant him 
two millions of money to enable him to make peace; 
and what is still more extraordinary, it is intima- 
ted that this large amount is only to be used as an 
advanced payment, to be followed up by other in- 
stalments. Let him contemplate this request, and 


then answer whether he believes this war was | 
commenced to obtain payment for those spolia- | 


tions?) Weak, vacillating, and wicked as this Ad- 
ministration is, it is not yet weak enough to com- 
mence a war for the collection of debts, and then, 
in less than eight months, give millions to buy a 
yeace, 


I think, Mr. Chairman, that the demands of the 


President are as singular in their character as they | 


are exorbitant. What are they but demands for 
appropriations to make war for the collection of 
debts, and also for large appropriations to purchase 


peace from our debtors? What a glorious repu- || 
tation for consistency our President is likely to | 


acquire! The financial reputation of our Secre- 


tary of the Treasury will be its only parallel in | 


history. To use a homely but expressive phrase, 
these separate and inconsistent demands have the 
effect to place Congress “ between two fires.”” ] 
came here expecting to be called upon to vote 
‘means to carry on this war, but I never expected 
to be asked in the same message to buy a peace. 
This two million peace proposition shows that this 
war is one of conquest, and that this peace bill is 
to be used for the purpose of bribing the consent 
of Mexico to the retention by us of the Californias. 
Knowing that the acquisition of Mexican territory 
is the purpose of this war, and that appropria- 


tions for the defence of our own soil are no longer | 
necessary, I am prepared to vote against every | 


war bill now before us, except that which proposes 
to increase the pay of all our soldiers in that ser- 
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vice. I find’ that our treasury, in less than one | 
short year, has, from a surplus of millions, be- | 
come “empty, and in debt uncounted millions, || 
W hat is the cause of this sad change? Certainly || 
not the want of financial ability in the Secretary. 
No one will pretend anything of that kind. What, 
then, is the cause? Can it be the annexation of 
Texas, either directly or remotely? Certainly that |) 
cannot be so, wnless Mr. Polk, in his message of || 
December, 1845, was premature in using the fol- | 
lowing language: | 

“This accession to our territory has been a bloodless 
achievement. Noarm of force has been raised to produce 
the result. The sword has had no part in the victory. We 
have not sought to extend our territorial possessions by con- 


quest, or our republican institutions over a reluctant peo- 
yle.”? 


The Whigs have always declared their opposition 
to that measure; and, on the other hand, we have 
Iways been assured that no evil, no war, would 
ever grow out of it. That this war might have | 
been averted and Texas also annexed, is barely | 
possible. If we had ee to Mexico a few mil- | 
lions after annexation for her claim upon the coun- | 
try, we might have avoided a collision. When 
the war shall have ended, we can determine wheth- 
er it would not have been well to do so. That, | 
however, would not have answered the designs of | 
those in power. They had tasted the fruits of 
foreign acquisition, and it only sharpened their | 
appetites for more. They then determined to have 
the territory lying between Texas and the Rio 
Grande, and that was the reason a minister was 
sent to Mexico ostensibly to treat with her, and an 
armed force stationed near her territory shortly 
|| afterwards to make ‘* hostile demonstrations’’ to con- 
vince her that we settled our differences as well by 
the sword as by negotiation. What country in 
| Christendom would receive a minister who was | 
| thus followed by an army, and who had been pre- 
ceded by an armed fleet? It never was intended 
by the President that Mr. Slidell should be re- || 
ceived. The necessary steps were taken to pre- | 
‘vent it, so thata pretext might be furnished for | 
the seizure of the country on the Rio Grande. | 
The beginning of this war shows that it was begun | 
for territory, and its subsequent prosecution shows | 
it still more clearly. If the object had been to | 
| compel Mexico to accept honorable terms of peace, | 
and make just compensation to our citizens, would || 
not all of our force have been directed towards the | 
very heart of the country? Would not our armies | 
have been concentrated and marched upé6n her large || 
| cities, in a direct line for her capital? Would not | 
General Taylor have been directed to march with | 
all his force upon the enemy wherever to be found, 
/and crash him? This would have been the course || 
| pursued, had the object of the President been other || 
| than conquest. Now, Jet us look to the policy | 
| which has been adopted, and if any one doubts | 
then that the aims and objects of this war were | 
conquest and acquisition, he deserves sympathy 
for his credulity. An army is raised and equipped 
at dn immense cost, and sent to invade and over- 
run Santa Fé and the northern provinces, and to 
extend their conquests forward to the ocean. In 
| this country Mexico had no armed force, the loss | 
| 


| 


| 
| 


of which would ever be felt. The consequence 

| was, our troops took possession of a poor, sparsely 
settled country, without meeting the least opposi- | 
tion, and without weakening any but themselves. | 
| Garrisons had to be left, or else there would have | 
|| been no evidence that the conquerors had taken the || 
country. The President no doubt accomplished | 
his purpose, which was to get the country, not to | 
| weaken the enemy. Will any one pretend that || 
the sending this army into Santa Fé was a neces- 
|| sary measure of defence against an invasion of | 
| Arkansas and Missouri, by those settlers of New | 

|| Mexico, who could not (if they desired to do it) 

| find their way across this vast western prairie in 
_ six months? I should not be much astonished to | 
|| hear it. 
The few minutes of my time yet remaining will 
| allow me to introduce but one other subject to your | 
notice. 
1 have said in the course of my remarks, that it 
had become manifest the war could be carried on 





i 


| 


no longer upon credit. This fact is better under- 
stood by the members of this House than the pub- 
lic at large. The report of the Secretary of the 
|| Treasury is well calculated to deceive the great 
| mass of the people in relation to the expenses of 


, and deny it to others. 
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this war. The report includes only such of the 
expenses as had been presented to the Department 
audited and paid, onl 5 omits to say that only a 
portion of the expenses had been thus precisely as- 
certained. If it had contained such an explanation 
no false impressions would have been drawn from 


it. I make no charge of improper motive upon 


that high functionary; that he included every item 
of expense of which he had any official informa- 
tion, | have no doubt. The omission to state that 
a large amount of the expenses had not been re. 
ported to his Department has emboldened many 
unscrupulous partisan editors to assert that this 
war was costing much less than its opponents pre- 
dicted, and the report of the honora le Secretary 


| is quoted as proof of their assertions. T’o say how 
| much the war has cost, in addition to the amount 
| given in the Secretary’s report, would be impossi- 
ble, but I shall be very much deceived if it be less 


than twenty-five millions. The condition of the 
treasury requires that the country be immediately 
restored to peace; and, in order to accomplish it, | 
am ready to vote for a recall of our army into our 


| own country. Iam willing, also, to vote such aup- 
| plies of every kind as may be necessary to guard 


and protect our southern boundary, his I be- 
lieve to be the surest and quickest mode of obtain- 
ing peace. But if the war is to be prosecuted fur- 
ther, it must be done without my aid. I will give 
such votes as | may deem necessary for the com- 


| fort and support of the soldiers in the service, but 


beyond that I will not go. 

r. Chairman, it has been said upon this floor 
that there is no considerable party in this country 
opposed to the war, and that the Whig party is not 
opposed to it. This may all be true. I speak only 
for myself and my constituents. I do not pretend 
to commit the party to which I belong to anything 
that I have said. } disclaim the right for myself, 
I have now exhausted my 
hour in speaking against the authors of this war, 
against the war itself, its purposes and objects, and 
against its further prosecution. I have declared 
what I believe to be the true policy to bring it toa 
speedy termination. It only remains for me to act 
in accordance with what I have said, and that I 
will do so, there is but little doubt. I am so un- 
fortunately constituted, that I am not able to make 
a speech on one side of a question, and vote on the 
other. If the Whig party be in favor of the fur- 
ther prosecution of the war, or in any way justify 
its beginning or continuance, or its ultimate objects, 
then, sir, whatever regret it may cost me, I am 
constrained by a sense of duty to differ with my 
friends. Still, 1 must be allowed to express the 
opinion, that the heart of the great Whig party of 
this country is with me, and that it will respond to 
every sentiment | have uttered. I venture now to 
predict, that when the voice of the people of this 
country is heard upon this great question, it will 
render a judgment that will teach all that they have 
intelligence enough to discriminate between a war 
like that of 1812, in defence of great principles, 
and the rights of the American citizen, and the one 
now under consideration, for plunder and extended 
empire. He that is a slave to his own fears is ina 
condition infinitely worse than the slave in chains. 
The one is to be pitied, and the other despised. 
No fear of misfortune to myself or my party shall 
ever swerve me from what I conceive to be the 
part of duty, of right, and of patriotism. Acting 
upon these considerations, the ghost of the last 
war has no terrors for me; and if it or any other 
improper consideration should have the effect of 
moving me from the true line of duty, I should be 
unworthy to represent a free people. 





. THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. T. W. LIGON, 
OF MARYLAND, | 


iw THe Hovse or Representatives, 
January 8, 1847. 

The Bill to raise for a limited time an additional 
Military Force, being under consideration in 
Committee of the Whole— 

Mr. LIGON said: , 

I rise, Mr. Chairman, not so much with an in- 
tention to discuss the merits of the bill now under 
consideration, as to make a few remarks in relation 
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to the war now existing between this ner and 
the military Government of Mexico. By so doing, 
while I may not hope to change the deliberate ac- 
tion contemplated to be taken by others, I yet do 
hope to vindicate the votes I have given, and which 
| may hereafter give, upon bills to furnish men 
and means with which to carry on the war into 
which the United States have been forced by Mex- 
ico. If this war is, so far as the United States are 
concerned, just, right, and proper, my vote ought 
to be given for all well-digested and judicious bills 
that provide for conducting it to a speedy and satis- 
factory conclusion. If, on the contrary, the war 
js not just—is not right nor proper, my vote ought 
to be given for measures that would at once termi- 
nate hostilities, and make ample reparation toa 
wronged and injured neighbor; for to do right, 
and to avoid wrong, is as much the duty of States 
as of individuals. 

[have found it difficult, Mr. Chairman, to ob- 
tain my Own consent to trespass upon the time and 
courtesy of the House. But, sir, believing it to | 
be due to myself, as well as to those who have 
honored me with a seat upon this floor, to state | 
the facts which have influenced my judgment, and | 
to state them here, where alone they can be officially 
controverted, if erroneous, I shall proceed, with an 
unaffected distrust of my ability to do justice to | 
the subject, to discharge what I have conceived to 
be my duty, in as brief a manner as possible con- 
sistent with the importance of the subjects to be 
investigated. 

I was not surprised to hear at the opening of this 


| 


session severe criticisms upon the principles and || 


measures of the President’s message, and upon the 
financial policy of the present Administration. For 
such criticism events had prepared me. The speech 
of a distinguished member of Congress at the other | 
end of the Capitol, in which the expenses of our 
Government, civil and military, were estimated at 
the enormous sum of half a million a day; the | 
eloquent predictions so often made upon this floor | 
of the pecuniary disasters and commercial revul- | 
sions that vidi surely befall this country and 
paralyze its energies, all having their origin and 
cause in the revenue measures adopted by Con- 
gress during its last session, had led me to suppose 
that a rigid and severe examination into subjects 
of this character would, at an early day, occupy 
the attention of this body. Such a course of de- 
bate could not have occasioned either surprise or 
regret on the part of the friends of the Administra- 
tion, here or elsewhere. A severe scrutiny is 
rather to be courted than shunned by all honest 
Governments, and especially when a new financial | 
era had commenced, and its workings, present and 
rospective, were just causes of anxiety, fair sub- | 
jects of quay of discussion, and of difference of | 
opinion. But, sir, I must be permitted to express 
my surprise at the tone and spirit which has char- 
acterized the debates of this House upon the Mex- 


ican war, and more especially at the declaration of | 


a member from Massachusetts, [Mr. 


Hupso 
that— )] 


“Tf any of our revolutionary patriots were upon this floor ; 


if they stood here representing any portion of the people 
North or South, and my friend over the way, the chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, should come forward, 
in the name of the President, and ask for an increase of the 
army, or a new levy of volunteers to prosecute such a war as 
this, any one of them would say to him, as the stern old 
Roman said to the emissary of Czar, 


** ¢ Bid him disband his legions,’ ” &c. 


This language, sir, so far as I am informed, has 
met with no favorable response from any member 
of this House, or from any portion of the coun- 
try. Persons there may be who subscribe to the 
Opinion and approve the sentiment; but with such 


have not met. On the contrary, I believe the | 


reat body of the people of this country repudiate 

th. To say, sir, that the old revolutionary pa- 
triots, if raised from the dead, and sent by their 
countrymen to this Hall, if called upon by the 
President of the United States to supply him with 
an increased force to prosecute the war against 
Mexico to a ha conclusion, would wi 
Supplies; would bid him disband the army, until 
they could discuss the justice and proms’. of the | 
War; to suppose that such men as Washington, | 


and Greene, and Putnam, and Marion, and Sam- | 


ter, and Howard, and the thousands of gallant | 
and chivalrous heroes that our revolutionary 
annals, would be found, at a time like this, embar- 
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rassing the military arm of that country for which 
they periled “ their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor,” is to do the most flagrant injustice 
to the memory of the dead, and to trifle with our 
, most sacred and patriotic recollections. Can any 
one believe, sir, that if any of those illustrious 
men were now alive, and in this Hall, they would 
| either speak or vote in favor of withholding sup- 
| plies of either men or money, “‘ to prosecute such 
a war as this,” or that they would advise the 
Government to halt in their position, and recall 
our army? On the contrary, they would both 
| speak and vote in favor of liberally and promptly 
giving both; and instead of embarrassing the mili- 
operations of the Government, they would 
rather seek soldiers’ graves amid the chaparrals 
and mountain fastnesses of Mexico. 
Sir, whilst I greatly admire that courage which 
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other gallant spirits, fired by a love of country, and 
filled with a noble spirit of emulation, stile and 
burning to take the places of those who fell. Call 
upon them, sir, they are anxious for service; the 
terrors of the chaparral and of stone fortresses shall 
not alarm, nor shall the horrors of the mountain 
pass, or of the scorching deserts of California, appal 
them. 

But, sir, to proceed: How did it happen, by 
whose fault was it, that the United States are now 
at war with Mexico? Was it the fault (if fault it 
is) of the United States? Mexico declared war 
against the United States, and commenced war 
against the United States, before our Government 
declared war, and before it commenced hostilities. 
The first blow was struck by the republic of Mex- 
ico. Mexico declared war against the United States 
several weeks before the United States declared war 


holds every Administration of our Government to@against Mexico. Mexico declared war against the 


a just and severe responsibility for all its acts, I 
believe that in a time like this, when our strength 
mustconsist in united counsels and vigorous action, 


| I cannot too strongly reprobate that whole class of | 
opinions of which the declaration of the gentleman | 


from Massachusetts is a specimen. ‘They are 
based upon the sands of party, not on the rock of 
patriotism. Their aim tends rather to the success 
of a prevailing faction than the elevation of a Com- 


monwealth. They look for the overthrow of an | 
Administration, instead of the promotion of the | 


honor and glory of a republican people. 


historical analysis of the relations heretofore and 
| now existing between the United States and Mexi- 


| co, I feel it incumbent on me to say, that after 


having listened with some attention to most of the 
speeches that have been delivered on both sides of 
this Hall, and read or glanced at the’ contents of 
the documents and reports made to the House 


upon the subject of the war with Mexico, from its | 


very commencement, | must say, with all sinceri- 
ty, that if this war is unjust, wrong, wicked, or 
unprovoked, I have failed utterly and most unac- 
countably, to find the evidence of the fact. On 
the contrary, I do firmly and most honestly be- 
lieve our cause is just, and our country in the right; 
and before I take my seat, I will endeavor to de- 


monstrate, to the satisfaction of every gentleman | 
who shall pay me the compliment of an attentive | 


listening, that my opinions have not been formed 
without a considerate reference to the facts of the 
case, as shown by the diplomatic records of our 
Government. 


Sir, as one of the Representatives of Maryland 


upon this floor, when I reflect upon the achieve- | 
ments of her sons upon the battle-fields of Mexico, | 
[ am free to admit that nothing could be more pain- | 


ful to me than to be made to believe, by some new, 


\! responsibility of this war. 
Before entering, as | propose to do, upon a brief || 


United States before her own troops commenced 
actual hostilities, unless the murdering of Colonel 
Cross and Lieutenant Porter may be so considered; 
whereas the United States did not declare war until 
after Mexico had commenced regular hostilities. 

But, Mr. Chairman, as in this matter facts are 
better than assertions, and as dates have become 
important to a correct understanding of this sub- 
ject, I will cite from the public documents of our 
country certain facts and dates, which, to my mind, 
are entirely determinative of the question as to the 
And I invite any gen- 
tleman to correct me if I make an error, as I aim 
to be strictly and exactly correct; for the fame of 
the dead and the honor of the living are alike in- 
volved in the inquiries I have pursued and the re- 
sults which I am about to state. To proceed with 
the order of events: 

ist. The Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
on the 5th of October, 1845, agreed to ** receive an 
Envoy from the United States, intrusted with full 
powers to adjust all the questions in dispute be- 
tween the two Governments.” —(See House Docu- 
ment 196, p. 2, Ist session 29th Congress.) 

2d. On the 10th of November, 1845, Mr. John 
Slidell was commissioned as such envoy, and ar- 
rived at Vera Cruz on the 30th of the same month. 
—(See same Document, p. 2.) 

3d. ‘* On the 2st of December, 1845,’? Mexico 
‘* refused to accredit Mr. Slidell, upon the most 
frivolous pretexts.’’—(See same Document, p. 2.) 

4th. On the 13th of January, 1846, instruc- 


| tions were issued to General Taylor to occupy the 
| left bank of the Del Norte.’’—( See same ae 4.) 


5th. “ The army moved on the 11th of March, 
1846, and on the 28th of that month arrived on the 
left bank of the Del Norte, opposite to Matamo- 
ros’’—‘‘ under positive instructions to abstain from 
all aggressive acts towards Mexico, or Mexican 
citizens; and to regard the relations between that 


hold | 
t 
i 
{ 


| 

strange, and unexpected revelations, that our coun- 
try wasinthe wrong; that the brave and accomplish- || republic and the United States as peaceful, unless 
Ringgold—the intrepid and impetuous Watson— | she should declare war, or commit acts of hostility 
the chivalric Ridgely, the Murat of the army—the || indicative of a state of war.’’—(See House Docu- 


' 
i 
young, but heroic Thomas, and many others less H ment 196, p. 4, Ist session 29th C ess.) 
|| prominent, but not less brave, had generously offers || 6th. *‘ The Mexican forces at Matamoros assu- 


ed up their lives, not to advance the honor and 


| med a belligerant attitude, and, on the 12th of April, 
glory, not to promote the interests or to perpetuate || 1846, General Ampudia, then in command, notifi- 
the power of their country, but to advance the in- || ed General Taylor to break up his camp within 
'| terests of a faction, or to render successful an in- || twenty-four hours, and to retire beyond the Nue- 
'| trigue or a speculation. If it were true *‘ that our | ces river; and, in the event of his failure to comply 
|| country was in the wrong,”’ I would hold him mine || with these demands, announced that arms, and 
|| enemy who would thus teach me; who would not || arms alone, ntust decide the question.’’—(See same 
‘| only thus teach me, but teach the widows and || Document, p. 4.) ; : 

| orphans of the gallant slain, that they were the | 7th. On the 23d of April, 1846, President Pare- 
widows and orphans, not of heroes, to be honored | des issued at the National Palace, in Mexico, the 


while time endures, but the deluded victims of an || Mexican declaration of war against the United 

‘|| Administration devoid alike of honor and of re- | States.—(See House report of the Committee on For- 

'| morse. No, sir; nothing but evidence the most con- || eign Affairs, No. 752, pages 48 and 50, volume 4, 
clusive should now, at this late day, be permitted to || 1845-’6.) ’ 

| so change my opinions as to render their services | 8th. On the 24th day of April, 1846, ‘‘ General 

| less valuable. Never will any true son of hers || Arista, who had succeeded to the command of the 

'| allow the bright lustre of her jewels to be, by their || Mexican forces, communicated to General Taylor + 
| neglect or action, less clear, but will labor to pre- || that he considered hostilities commenced, and 

| serve them as fresh, as undimmed and eperiling. | should prosecute them.”’—(See House Document 

| as the ‘‘ valley of diamonds.’”’ I thank God, sir, 196, p. 4.) i this date, the American forces 


i 
that thus far there is neither spot nor blemish to || had committed, no hostile act. Yet, on the same 
mar her beautiful and time-honored escutcheon. || day thatthat notice was given, a large body of Mexi- 
She has done her whole duty, but is not wearied. || can troops, which had previously crossed over the 
Her losses have been greater than those sustained || Rio Grande into Texas, attacked a detachment of 
| by any other State; but she complains not. True, || General Taylor’s aa consistin of sixty-three 
the knell of her lost ones upon the bloody banks || dragoons, commanded y Captain hornton, killed 
| of the Rio Grande has reached her ear, and fallen || and wounded sixteen, and captured the remain. 
heavily upon her heart; but there remains to her || der.—(See House Document 196, pp. 4 and 5.) 


. 
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9th. Three or four days after the attack upon, 
and capture of, Captain Thornton’s command, to 
wit: on the 28th of April, 1846, Captain Walker, 
and twenty-four Texas rangers, killed the first 
Mexicans that were slain in this war. 
day, Captain Walker and the twenty-four rangers 
were attacked in the chaparral, on their way from 


Point Isabel to the camp of General Taylor, by | 


1,500 Mexicans, the result of which was, that after 
killing many Mexicans, and losing six of his own 
men, Captain Walker, and the remainder of his 
slender force, escaped. Captain Walker’s party 


slew the first Mexicans, and that in self-defence. | 


In proof of this, see report af Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, No. 752, House of Representatives, first 
session 29th Congress. Mexican blood was next 
drawn at Palo Alto, May 8, 1846, by the Ameri- 
cans, after the Mexicans began to cannonade Gen- 


On that | 
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|| back to Matamoros several days before the 24th of 


| April! 


No, sir, no. 





Ho. or Reps. 




















— 


| ‘ernment is disposed to receive the commissioner who 


Those orders to march into || ‘ come from the United States to this capital, with full power, 


; aa \é j i i 
| Texas and levy war, in all human probability, from his Government to arrange, in a pacific, reasonabje 


were issued at Mexico some time before the news 
| of the arrival of General Taylor upon the western | 


| confines of Texas was known in thatcity. IT have 
| no doubt that time will attest the truth of what is 
now but supposition. 


| proved, as I think, that even if the United States 

r1ad commenced this war, they were provoked 
' thereto, and justified therein, by the rude rejection 
of an Envoy whom the Mexican authorities had 
promised to receive; after having proved that the 
| war first proclaimed, and actual hostilities first 
commenced by Mexico, and that, too, according 
to all reasonable probability before the Mexican 
authorities were officially informed of the arrival 


| 


eral Taylor; the bleeding was continued the next@of General Taylor upon the north bank of the Rio 
| Grande—what becomes of those charges that this 


day at Resaca de la Palma. 
10th. ‘The President recommended a declaration 
of war against Mexico in a message to Congress, 
dated May 11, 1846; and war was accordingly de- 
clared by the Congress of the United States to 
exist by the act of Mexico. 
‘The above are the leading facts. 


They estab- 


lish, beyond the power of successful controversy, | 


that Mexico committed the first act of hostility; 
that Mexico struck the firat blow; and that that 
blow was struck upon American ground. The 
documents also prove most conclusively that Mexi- 
co declared war before hostilities had been com- 
menced by either party—the Mexican declaration 
was issued on the 23d of April, 1846, and the 
attack was not made upon the detachment of the 
American army, under Captain Thornton, until 
the 24th of the same month. Before leaving this 
branch of my subject, [ wish to state the fact, Mr. 
Chairman, that the Mexican authorities, after 
agreeing to receive an envoy to adjust all difficul- 
ties, and afler refusing to receive such envoy when 


appomted, deliberately resolved on levying war | 


upon the United States; and that resolution was 
formed prior to the commission of any hostile act 
by either party. Let me prove this very impor- | 
tant fact so plainly and so clearly, that no man | 
shall be able to elude its force. 
page 50 of House Report, No. 752, first session | 
29:h Congress, I learn that President Paredes, in | 


his Manifesto of April 23, to the Mexican nation, || 


« [ have sent orders to the general-in-chief of the northern | 


By referring to | 


1 
' 
says: 
| 


frontier to act in hostility against the army which is in hos- 


tility against us—to oppose the war to the enemy which | 


wars upon us.” 


these orders of the Mexican President? 


April, General Arista informed General Taylor 
that “‘ he considered hostilities commenced, and 
should prosecute them!” This was before a blow 
had been struck; before a life had been lost by 
either party; before the Americans had crossed the 
Rio Grande into Mexico; and before it was known 
that the Mexicans had crossed the Rio Grande 
into Texas. And that same day General Arista 
ordered the attack upon Captain Faceaten: within 
the territory of Texas. 
Now, sir, lam one of those who believe that 
Paredes, having reached power through vain-glo- 
oes pression of expelling the North Americans 
from ‘Texas, and driving them across the Sabine, 
issued his orders to Ampudia and Arista to invade | 
Texas, and to commence hostilities upon the Uni- 
ted States, prior to his having heard of General 
Taylor’s arrival upon the Rio Grande. If ever 
those orders see the light they will, in my humble 
opinion, justify this supposition. 
Taylor only reached the it 
of March. General Arista evidently received from | 


the Americans several days before he notified Gen- | 
eral Taylor that ‘‘ he considered hostilities com- 
meneced, and should prosecute them,’ for he had | 
crossed and stationed his troops, and attacked | 
‘Thornton, at the very time his courier was serving | 
his notification upon General Taylor. 
notice was sent to General Taylor on the 24th of | 
April—the news of General Taylor’s arrival op-_ 
"na to the town of Matamoros on the 28th of 
March, could scarcely have been conveyed to 


eae : : || as a cause of war. 
How did General Arista act when he received || 
Why, | 


sir, President Polk tells us that on the 24th of | 


j 


war was commenced, or provoked, or designedly 


lutionary patriots would demand an immediate dis- 
banding of our armies if they were alive and in 
Congress ?—a war for the acquisition of territory, 
an aggressive war to subserve slave interests ? 


The charge against the President, and against | 
Congress, is evidently and palpably unjust—our | 
country, thank God, is not “in the wreng,”’ but | 


our cause is just, our conduct defensible, and our 
honor unsullied. And, sir, 1 am_ most happy in 
being able to say to you, that in Maryland there 


is no difference of opinion as to the propriety of | 
|, effect the annexation of Texas, the United States, in union 


vigorously prosecuting this war to an honorable 
and early conclusion. In this, at least, all agree, 
All would supply, as [ hope and believe, both men 
and means to any reasonable and proper amount, 
_and at an early day. 


the United States, as it appears to me every inform- 
ed and candid mind must admit, and the next and 
important inquiry that arises is, What caused Mex- 
ico to delare war, and levy it, upon the United 
States? This is best answered by reference to 


Mexican documents, and the correspondence of 


our diplomatic agents. 


annexation, denounced the union of Texas with 
the United States as a cause of war. Immediately 


| after the annexation took place, the Mexican Min- 


_ ister withdrew from this country. This step was 
dictated and sanctioned by his Government, and 
all diplomatic intercourse between the two coun- 
tries was suspended by its orders in March, 1845. 
In September, 1845, the President of the United 
States sought, through our consul in Mexico, to 
reéstablish a friendly intercourse with Mexico. 


to prevent war are thus detailed by Mr. Castillo y 
Lanzas, Minister of Foreign Relations, in his let- 
ter of March 12, 1846, to Mr. Slidell: 


“ The consul of the United States in this capital address- 


, ed, on the 13th of October, to the then Minister of Foreign 


Yor, : > “roes : 
, Paredes his orders to cross the river, and to attack |! 


r ‘ i P| ve e 
Now, the |, in dispute between the two Governments 


Relations a confidential note, wherein, referring to what he 
had previously stated to the minister in an interview of the 
saine character, he says: ‘ 

* *At the time of the suspension of the diplomatic relations 
‘ between the two countries, General Almonte was assured 
‘ of the desire felt by the President to adjust amicably every 


For General | ‘ cause of complaint between the Governments, and to culti- 
io Grande on the 28th |) ‘ Yate the kindest and most friendly relations between the sis- 


‘terrepublics. He still continues to be animated by the same 
‘sentiments. He desires that all existing differences should 
* be pegutqates amicably, by negotiation, and not by the 
* sword. 

« «Actuated by these sentiments, the President has direct- 
‘ ed me to instruct you, in the absence of any diplomatic agent 
‘in Mexico, to ascertain from the Mexican Government 
‘whether they would receive an envoy from the United 
‘ States, intrusted with full power to adjust all the questions 
Should the an- 
‘swer be in the affirmative, such an envoy will be immedi- 
* ately despatched to Mexico.’ 


ed replied on the 15th of the same month, ‘ that although 
‘the nation is gravely offended by that of the United States, 
* by reason of the acts committed by the latter towards the 


Mexico, been deliberated upon, and orders sent || «department of Texas, the property of the former, my Gov- 


And now, sir, let me inquire—after having 


The admission of Texas into the Union, though | 
| as independent a nation as Mexico itself, was pro- | 

tested against as a cause of war, by Mexico, in ad- | 

vance; upon its consummation, it was protested | 
| against by Almonte, the Minister at Washington, 
The Supreme Government of 
Mexico, before and after the passage of the act of 


brought on by the President? that this is a Presi- | 
dent’s war?—a war of such a character, that revo- 


Admitting that Mexico de- | 
clared war against the United States, and commen- | 
ced actual hostilities prior to the commission of 
|| any aggressive act upon the part of the troops of 


‘and decorous manner, the present controversy, thereby giy_ 
* ing a new proof that, even in the midst of injuries and o its 
‘ firm determination to exact the adequate reparation, it does 
| ‘not repel nor despise the part of reason and of peace to 
| * which it is invited by its adversary.’ ”’°—(See House Doc. 

No. 196, p. 59, 1st session 29th Congress.) ’ 


And yet the same Minister, in the same letter, 
says: 
|| _ 80 soon as the said communication [from Mr. Slidell} 
was received by the undersigned, he proceeded to commy- 
nicate to his excellency the President ad interim ; and he 
after deliberately considering its contents, and maturely 
meditating upon the business, has seen fit to order the yn. 
| dersigned to make known to Mr. Slidell, in reply, ashe now 
| has the honor of doing, that the Mexican Government can. 
| not receive him as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenj- 
| potentiary to reside neer it. 
| And here might the undersigned terminate his note, if 
|| reasons of great weight did not convince him of the neces. 
|, sity of making some reflections in this place, not thr 
| fear of the consequences which may result from this deci- 
sive resolve, but through the respect which he owes to rea. 
son and to justice.” 


The following are some of the “ reflections,” 
and consequences of the acts, which occurred to 
the Minister, and were stated in the above-quoted 
letter written by him: 


‘The vehement desire of the Government of the United 
States to extend its already immense territory, at the expense 
of that of Mexico, has been manifest for many years; and 
it is beyond all doubt that, in regard to Texas at least, this 
has been their firm and constant determination ; for it has 
| been so declared, categorically and officially, by an autho. 
rized representative of the Union, whose assertion, strange 
and injurious as was its frankness, has nevertheless not 
been belied by the United States. 

“ Considering the time as having come for carrying into 








and by agreement with their natural allies and adherents 
in that territory, concerted the means forthe purpose. The 
project was introduced into the American Congress. It was 
at firet frustrated, thanks to the prudential considerations, 
the circumspection, and the wisdom, with which the Senate 
of the Union then proceeded. Nevertheless, the project 
was reproduced in the following session, and was then 
|| approved and sanctioned in the form and terms known to the 
whole world. 

‘A fact such as this, or to speak with greater exactness, 
| so notable an act of usurpation, created an imperious ne- 
cessity that Mexico, for her own honor, should repel it with 
proper firmness and dignity. The Supreme Government 
had beforehand declared that itwould took upon such an act 
as a casus belli; and, as a consequence of this declaration, 
negotiation was by its very nature at an end, and war was 
the only recourse of the Mexican Government.” 


Here, then, is the alleged reason, ‘‘ the why,” 
Paredes declared war against the United States; 
another, behind it, was, that he had reached power 
by promising to wage war against the United 
States; and his predecessor was made to give place 
to Paredes, because he had promised to treat with 
“the North American usurpers,”’ instead of ‘‘dri- 
| ving them across the Sabine.” He was made Presi- 

dent to prevent the renewal of a good understand- 
ing—to prevent the making of a treaty—to force 
| the United States to evacuate Texas, and dismiss 
it from the Union, or fight. This appears to have 
been so understood by Mr. Slidell; tor he says, in 


reply: 
 Jatapa, March 17, 1846. 








«To this the Ministry now in the charge of the undersign- || claimed or — 
| Ampudia‘and Arista 


| 

“The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
| Plenipotentiary of the United States of America, has the 
honor to acknowledge the receipt of the note of your excel- 


: , ; || le f the 12th instant, by which he is informed that the 
| The transactions which grew out of this effort | Menca san ataniae 


Mexican Government cannot receive him in his capacity 
of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, to re- 
side near that Government. 

“As itis the intention of the undersigned, in conformity 


| least possible delay, embarking at Vera Cruz, he has now to 
request that he may be furnished with the necessary pass- 
| ports, which he will await at this place.”? 


+ * * * * * * 


“‘ The undersigned has already exeeeded the limits whieh 
he had prescribed to himself for reply. The question has 
now reached a point where words must give place to acts. 
While he deeply regrets a result so little contemplated when 
he commenced the duties of his mission uf peace, he is 
consoled by the reflection that no honorable e to avert 
the calamities of war have been spared by his Govern- 


ment, and that these efforts cannot fail to he properly appre- 
cineed, not only by the people of the United States, but by 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| with his instructions, to return to the United States with the 
| 
| 





the world, 
| The undersigned leave to renew to his excellency 
| Don J. M, de Castillo y zas the assurances of his dis- 


| tinguished consideration. JOHN SLIDELL. 
“ His Excellency Don J. M. pe Castitto y Lanzas, 
| “Minister of Foreign Relations and Government. 
| In this view, the Mexican Government evidently 
concurred, as in its official reply it was not dis- 
On the contrary, Generals 
were ne to ee 
with troops to reinforce General Mejia; and on 
| 93d of April, 1846, (but little more than a month 
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after,) Paredes issued a declaration of war. It was 
most praébably resolved on when the letter to Mr. 
Slidell was written; for General Arista, at the dis- 
tant city of Matamoros, on the 24th of April, (the 
day he arrived there and took command,) notified 
General Taylor ‘* that he considered hostilities 
commenced, and should prosecute them.” On the 
same day, he attacked and captured a detachment 
of General Taylor’s army. (See General Taylor’s 
official letter, House document No. 196, p. 123, 1st 
session 29th Congress.) Paredes, it thus seems, 
held back his declaration of war until he thought 
General Arista had arrived at Matamoros. It is 


dated but one day earlier than General Arista’s || 


notice to General Taylor. 

I have thus given the Mexican view of the 
causes of this war. With them it is not a bound- 
ary question; it is not whether the Nueces or the 
Rio Grande_is the boundary between Texas and , 
Mexico; but the grievance is, the annexation of 
Texas. ‘* The Supreme Government had before- 
‘hand declared that it-ewould look upon such an 
‘act as a casus belli; and, as a consequence of this 
‘declaration, negotiation was, by its very nature, 
‘at an end, and war was the only recourse of the , 
‘Mexican Government.”’? This is their own lan- 
guage—the language of the Mexican Government— 
not mine. The motives that have actuated the 
Mexican Government are of a character that will | 
not admit of justification. Mexico had no just 
cause of war against the United States. Texas 
was, and for ten years had been, as free, as inde- | 
pendent, and as able to maintain its freedom and 
independence as Mexico was to maintain hers. The 
nationality of Texas had been fully admitted by | 
all the leading nations of the earth. And I hold it | 
to be a self-evident proposition, that if two nations, | 
of similar laws, manners, customs, language, and | 
religion, choose to unite under one form of Gov- | 
ernment, to improve their respective conditions, it 
is their undoubted right and privilege to form such 
union; and no other nations have a right to take | 
offence at such union of interests, or to levy war 
- a nation (thus formed of two) on account there- 

Is there ony thing wrong in this doctrine? Is it 
repulsive to the dictates of justice, or conflict with 
the rights of nations or of men, or war upon the en- 
larging interests of humanity? Unless it is wrong 
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time. Since then additional claims to the amount 
of more than $2,200,090 have been presented to 
the Department of State. It is thus seen that 
depredations upon American ecommerce have been 
committed to the enormous amount of $8,491,603. 
(See H. Doc. No. 196, p. 33 and 34, Ast session, 29th 
Congress.) The character of these Mexican out- 
rages is well summed up in a letter addressed by 
Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of State, to the Mexican 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, under date of May 
27, 1837. In that letter Mr. Forsyth says: 


| These wrongs are of a character which cannot be toler- 
ated by any Government imbued with a just self-respect, 
with a proper regard for the opinions of other nations, or 
with an enlightened concern for the permanent welfare of 
| those portions of its people who may be interested in foreign 
commerce. Treasure belonging to citizens of the United 
States has been seized by Mexican officers, in its transit 
from the capital to the coast. Vessels of the United States 
have been captured, detained, and condemned, upon the 
most frivolous pretexts. Duties have been exacted from 
| others, notoriously against law, or without law. Others 
| have been employed, and in some instances ruined, in the 
| Mexican service, without compensation to the owners. Citi- 
zens of the United States have been imprisoned for long 
periods of time, withont being informed of the offences with 
| Which they were charged. Others have been murdered and 
robbed by Mexican officers on the high seas, without any 
attempt to bring the guilty to justice.” 


And it was in reference to cases of outrage like 


'| these, as ascertained and stated in the letter of Mr. 


| Forsyth, that General Jackson, in 1837, in his 
| message, used the following remarkable and em- 
| phatic language: 


“That the length of time since some of the injuries have 
been committed, the repeated and unavailing applications 
for redress, the wanton character of some of the outrages 
upon the property and persons of our citizens,upon the 
officers and flag of the United States, independent of recent 
insults to this Government and people, by the late extraordi- 
nary Mexican Minister, would justify, in the eyes of all na- 
tions, immediate war.”’ 


But when and under what circumstances were 
these disgraceful outrages committed? Why, sir, 
as the Union of last night truly said: 


“One portion of these robberies was committed upon us 
in the very year in which we took the lead among all nations 
|| in acknowledging the independence of Mexico, and in pro- 

curing its acknowledgment from England. Another portion 

| of these crimes was committed against us just after our 
‘| treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, had been con- 
cluded with Mexico, in 1831. The same course of violence 
| and wrong-doing against us was kept up through the year 
|| 1837, in which our Government rejected the first overture of 
| Texas towards annexation.” 





for independent men or communities peaceably to || And now, sir, instead of making reparation for 
unite to form a government for the promotion of | wrongs like these, Mexico makes a pretext of the 
happiness, and the diffusion of knowledge, and the | annexation of Texas to the United States to excuse 
perpetuity of their liberties, then was it right for || herself for attacking our forces, and murdering our 
the United States and Texas to unite their desti- || citizens!’ The wrongs of our citizens, and the 
nies. And if Mexico, Guatemala, and Buenos \| blood of the murdered Cross, and of Porter, and 
Ayres, were each or all to ask to be admitted into || of many other worthy American citizens, cry aloud 
the United States, and the latter should agree to | for vengeance. And knowing, as we do, that Texas 
receive them, no nation could justly take excep- | was truly free and independent, and that when un- 
tién; for all nations have an inalienable right to || der Spanish, French, American, and Mexican rule, 
form such governments, and live under such laws, || its territories extended to the banks of the Rio 
and unite with such communities in the formation |! Grande, let us not allow ourselves to be diverted 
of such governments and laws as they see fit to || from our purpose of exacting ample justice and 
form, so that they trespass not upon the rights of 1 reparation by insensate rant about the boundaries 
others. In what, then, has the United States wrong- || of Texas, but rather let us rush forward—let us 
ed Mexico oy admitting Texas into the Union— || charge home upon these robbers and murderers of 
Texas being free, independent, and by Mexico un- || our fellow-citizens, and teach them that if our for- | 
conquerable ? || bearance is great, our justice when aroused is 
But who can number the outrages that Mexico, || swift, terrible, and complete. 
during a term of more than twenty years, commit- || Believing it to be our duty, and the best policy 
ted against the United States ?—outrages scarcely | to push this war rapidly forward to an early and 
paralleled in modern times for atrocity, rapacious- | to an honorable conclusion, I avow my readiness | 
| 





ness, and frequency—outrages so gross, so revolt- || to vote ample supplies of men and of money to 
ing, so unblushingly audacious, that General Jack- |! effect this object. My people expect this, my con- | 
son (who so much reprobated attacks from the || science tells me that it is right, and the impulses of 
strong upon the weak) was at length fairly pro- | 
voked into a recommendation, ten years ago, to || form. Taxes will be cheerfully paid and men | 
Congress to authorize the making of reprisals. || readily furnished, if we will but do our duty: for 
Even Mr. Van Buren, celebrated for his diplomatic || the country seems to have erected a higher stand- 
accomplishments, finally acknowledged that his art || ard, to be more eager for forward, consecutive, and | 
was incompetent to the task of obtaining justice ||vigorous movements upon the ey than the 
from Mexico, and submitted their case to Congress, | majority of their representatives. I, for one, am 
| 
| 


. 








with a recommendation to discover a mode and | ready, and am anxious to terminate this incongru- 
measure of redress that would accomplish what || ous state of things; to terminate this delay in sup- | 
plying the President with all the sinews of war. [ | 
am not only ready to vote men, but I am ready to | 


vote means, with which to pay those men who 
t 


diplomacy could not. 

he Mexicans admitted spoliations upon Ameri- 
can commerce to the large amount of $2,026,139, 
and gave their bonds in payment thereof. They 
have dishonored those bonds, and the claimants 
remain unpaid. Besides these claims, it should be 
recollected that claims to the amount of $4,265,464 
were presented to the American and Mexican com- | 
missioners, but were not acted upon for want of 


16 


nobly jeopard their lives for their country. 


pay those who do go to that country with arms in 
their hands to fight, and, if needs be, to die. The 
people will pay, cheerfully pay, all’needful expen- 





my heart render the duty a pleasing one to per- | any other. Exclusive priv 
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ses: not only to maintain fleets and armies, making 
aggressive movements intended “to conquer a& 
peace,’’ but also to hold in safety and in subordi- 
nation, such cities as may be captured, and such 
provinces as may be overrun. For, without the 
power to retain, control, and govern occupied cities 
and provinces during the continuance of a war, 
war could not be successfully, certainly not safely, 
waged against any country with territories as ex- 
tensive, and as sparsely populated as those of the 
republic of Mexico. ‘The power is indispensable, 
its exercise universal, and the objections made to 
both are not more novel than they are unworthy 
of an attempt at a serious refutation. 

It has been with feelings of deep regret that I 
have listened to the remarks which have been 
made upon the subject of slavery, in connexion 
with the question of acquiring additional territory 
in payment of spoliations committed upon our 
commerce. The agitation of this subject is pre- 
mature. First obtain the territory; then the ques- 
tion of what its organic laws shall be, will, with 
propriety, come up for discussion and for final 
decision. Still, as the question has been foreed 
into this debate, I neither fear, nor shall. I shun it. 
Thus far in advance, then, my opinions upon this 
improperly introduced subject are, that the wishes 
of the majority of the people of each Territory, and 
of each State, now organized, or hereafter to be 
organized, ought to be religiously respected. Ifthe 
people of any Territory or of any State desire to 
allow citizens to own slaves, not my will, but 
theirs, should prevail. If the people of any Ter- 
ritory or ofvany State desire to exclude slavery 
from within their own borders, (not their neigh- 
bors’,) by all means allow them to do so. : 

When the people of a new Territory or State 
ordain slavery, or anti-slavery, I shall be satisfied, 
perfectly satisfied: for, Mr. Chairman, I make it 

a point contentedly to allow my neighbors to man- 
age their own affairs their own way I never dis- 
tress myself—my sort of philanthropy does not 
prompt me to distress myself—because persons a 
thousand miles off will not manage their business 
in a manner that I might think would best pro- 
mote their interests. Undoubtedly they lose much 
by not following good advice; but as they allow 
me to manage my affairs as I please, they may do 
the same; the new States may have slaves, banks, 
and huge State debts, if they want them; they may 
have either one of those ** luxuries,’’ or neither, or 
all three; they shall, so far as I am concerned, be 
as free as freedom. My democracy teaches per- 

| fect non-interference with other men’s business, 
until they ask for my assistance; to interfere with 
another man’s business, unasked, is as thankless 
an occupation as any champion of equal rights 
ever followed. As it is with individuals, so it is 
with States. Let each one manage its own inter- 
nal concerns as it may please the people ee 
it in their wisdom to direct. If they are pleased, 
certainly those living at a distance can afford to be 
pleased. 

But suppose we, the people of the old States, 
determine to interfere with the business of the peo- 
ple of the new States and Territories, whether they 
wish our assistance or not, can we achieve any 
other practical result beyond that of making our- 
selves ridiculous? I fear it will be difficult if those 
to be taught by us should disregard our instruc- 
tions. There can be but one kind of States—the 

| Constitution contemplates but one class. One State 
is as free, as independent, as sovereign, possessed 
of as many constitutional rgb and privileges, as 

ileges are not granted 
to oné State and withbeld from the others. New 

: States may be admitted, but the power to make 
them a secondary class—to make them a species 
of attachés to the original States, or to some one 


of them—is not conferred. The State of Ohio is 


‘equal every way in its rights with the State of 

Pennsylvania—lowa and "Texas, as Massachu- 
setts and Virginia. The new States are — in 
| power, privileges, and rights, with the old States, 
They are not an inferior class; the old States are 
not a superior tlass of States. New York, when 


the Constitution was adopted, was a slaveholding 


All men cannot go to Mexico; but all can, and | State; and so were most of the old thirteen States. 
most men gladly will, contribute of their means to || New York abolished slavery; the Constitution did 


| not forbid that act; it can reéstablish slavery, for 
|| the Constitution does not forbid that act. Mary- 
\) land can abolish slavery this year; it can recon- 
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sider the act and reéstablish it next year, if it 


chooses to do so. Congress may refuse to admit 
a State until it consents to have a constitution in 
which nothing is said about slavery; but, in pass- 
ing through the constitutional gate into the Union, 
justice, with the sword of State-rights, cuts every 
humiliating fetter, and the State enters, with a 
countenance erect, as free, as sovereign, as inde- 
pendent, as any other State. If any State can 
abolish slavery, so can the new one. If any can 
abolish slavery, so can the new State abolish sla- 
very. If this is not so, then has Congress the 
power to create an inferior order of States, which 
18 A proposition to which I cannot subscribe. The 


| association, an 
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~ The Mexican War—Mr. Long. 


the blessings of universal liberty; expatiate upon | 
the beauties of political equality; the tendencies of | 
of the more general diffusion of | 
knowledge. The cementing influence of iron and | 
telegraphic systems of intercommunication—of || 
trade and of emigrationto strengthen our bonds | 
of Union, may be complacently dwelt upon; but | 
the union of these States goes down into the same | 
grave that entombs the rights of the South—that | 
entombs the right, among others, to possess a just | 
and equitable portion of all territory acquired by a | 
disbursement of the common treasure, or won by | 
aunion of our common arms. This truth is as | 
abiding and as immutable as justice. 





Ho or Reps, 


pared, in all sincerity, and with all purity of mo- 
tive, to render to the Administration, to which the 
destinies of the country have been confided, a hear- 
ty, generous, and ardent support, in the present 
crisis. I adhere to the doctrines of the father of 
his country, when he indignantly put down the 
arrogant distinction which Genet, the French Min- 
ister, attempted to draw between the people of the 
United States, as contradistinguished from their 
constituted authorities. 

I regard the Rubicon as now passed, and I elect 
to take my stand as uncompromisingly opposed to 
Mexico, until an honorable peace be attained. It 
is not now necessary for me to taunt the Execu- 


See ye to it 
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American States are, in verity, equal; there areno whom it may concern. tive with having permitted-Santa Ana to return to en, 
: superiors and inferiors—no principals and seconda- Mexico; nor will I, by my course, suffer myself to 
ries. Congress cannot, by a law or bya treaty i | to be jeered at, as sustaining a policy which sub- Su 
°, . . = . . "y Ee ¥ | ’ 5 * 
with a foreign Power, create an inferior order of THE MEXICAN WAR. | aes the interests of Santa Ana. But, sir, we are Tl 
States, possessed of less power, rights, and digni- is j just war, illegally waged. [ ac 
. : os ; 5 pERC r | told that this is an unjust war, illegally waged. 
ty, than the States now existing. When a State SPEECH OF MR. EDWARD LONG, will not libel the illustrious dead by giving utter- th 
is once admitted and acknowledged by Congress OF MARYLAND, ance to such a sentiment. Were the heroic Ring- he 
to be a free and sovereign State, no congressional In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, | gold, the intrepid Cross, and chivalrous Watson, co 
enactment, whether enacted before or after the J 9, 1847 | prosecuting an aggressive and unjust war when uf 
creation of the State, can abridge its sovereignty, January 9, 1 2 i{ they fell as martyrs in their country’s cause? With th 


or in any manner lessen its rights as a State under 
The Constitution of the United 
States has made no provision allowing a State to 
alienate its sovereignty, and thus degrade itself 
below its sister Commonwealths; nor is power 
given to Congress to thus degrade aState. Hence 
the sovereignty of the States, under the Constitu- 
tion, is inalienable. A new State, once recognised 
as a State, according to the forms prescribed by 
the Constitution, is, for aught that appears in the 
Constitution, equal, in all respects, to any other 
State; and as Congress has no power granted to it 
authorizing it to abridge the sovereignty of a new 
State, any act purporting to do so would be void, 
ab initio. A State, then, may establish slavery. 
Massachusetts may do so, and so may California, 
should it ever become an American State. A State 
may abolish slavery. Massachusetts has already 
done so; and Texas has the power to imitate the 
example. 

What, then, will be gained by not allowing the 
people of a new Territory to decide for themselves 
in this matter r 
people thereof can ordain to have slaves; and no 


the Constitution. 


power on earth can constitutionally say, ‘* Why 


do ye so?”’ 


In certain portions of this country, slavery, from | 
many causes, not necessary now to particularize, | 


must, for an indefinite period of years, continue to 


exist. And in attempts to interfere with this order | 
of things consists the real danger to which the per- | 
Men are too | 
anxious to pull down what they do not like, to | 
allow us to suppose that interference will not be | 


petuity of the Union is exposed. 


attempted, Another class of men will always be 


ready to resist those whom they consider imperti- | 
nent busybodies, meddlers in other men’s matters; | 
hence violent collisions between the ultras of the | 
two parties are constantly to be apprehended and | 


to be guarded against. This is the avenue through 


which discord, with its hydra train, will endeavor to || . 
g y bi, | has been assailed by his opponents, upon the charge 


effect an entrance into our republican Government; 


and it is from discord alone that we have anything 


to fear; it alone can destroy the Union. Let us 
avoid discord, then, as the discovered evil genius 
of our institutions, Itis an evil more to be dreaded 


than the siroceo; it is a political miasma more fear- | 


ful than a pestilence, it is an instrument whose 
sirings are swept only by the breezes of an ap- 


not a timber shall be started, not a sail rent. Our 
noble ship, guided by a united and concordant crew, 


shall ride the storm, and, upon its subsidence, pur: | 


sue its onward voyage without the loss of a spar 


oraspike. But discords from within shall cause | 
the staunchest ship the world hath yet seen to go | 


down, 
“ Deeper than plummet ever sounded,” 


As soon as a State is erected, the | 


_war. Sir, [do not stand here for the purpose of 


The House, in Committee of the Whole, (Mr. G. | 
S. Houston, of Alabama, in the chair,) having | 
under consideration the bill to raise, for a limited | 
time, an additional Military Force, and for other || 
purposes— 


} 

} 

Mr. LONG having obtained the floor, addressed | 
the committee as follows: 


I rise, Mr. Chairman, with unaffected diffidence | 
upon this important question. I had _ sincerely 
hoped that a question of such transcendant inter- 
est, at the present juncture, would not be viewed | 
through the medium of party, but that all sectional | 
and party feelifigs would be sacrificed upon the | 
altar of patriotism. This is emphatically a ques- 
tion **eternal as the hills,’’? and must survive the | 
ephemeral distinctions of a I will not now 
enter into the discussion whether the Rio Grande | 
should have been crossed. I will not look behind | 
the record. ‘The proclamation of 13th May, sanc- 
tioned by the Congress of the United States—the 
great Amphictyonic council of the nation—has de- | 
clared the United States to be in a state of war, 
provoked by Mexico; and whilst a state of war 


_ thus exists, I feel constrained to sustain the flag of || ; ; ; 
; > + || Does Mexico stand to us in the relation of bone of 


my country. I will not attempt to nullify and set | 
at naught the existing law of the land, particularly 
at this crisis, when a hostile force is arrayed against | 
us. ** Non tali tempore cogere concilium cum muros 

obsidet hostis.’’ Standing here us the representative | 
of a district unsurpassed for patriotism and intelli- | 
gence, I will not attempt to paralyze the arm of the 


Executive of the United States, by withholding the |, 


necessary supplies and requisitions of war. Such | 
a course, in my humble opinion, is virtually yield- | 
ing the “* vantage ground’’ to gentlemen of the Ad- 
ministration; and I sincerely hope and believe, that | 
notwithstanding the ardor of debate, the vote upon | 
the final passage of this bill will be overwhelming 
in its favor.* 

Sir, we know with what virulence Mr. Webster 


of not voting the necessary supplies during the late 


endorsing the charge; but we know, that colossal 
as he is in intellect, standing preéminent upon the 


great constitutional questions of the day, his oppo- |, 
| nents, whenever his name has been associated with | 
| the Presidential chair, have regarded his course | 


proaching desolation. Dangers from without may || YP? the late war as the most assailable point of 


roll upon the Union, high as our mountaing, and | . an iaeet 
I os ¥! | taunt of Poindexter, of Mississippi, upon the floor | 


his political fortress. I need only advert to the | 
of the United States Senate, on the 19th February, | 
1833, as corroborative of this. It is within the 
memory of us all, with what indignation the nation 
regarded the instructions to Mr. McLane, our min 
ister to England, from Mr. Van Buren, while Sec- 
retary of State, when he adverted to differences in 


our political family. 


_ernusade be kept up against an institution, 
liarly and exclusively their own? Why could not 


a fame not less distinguished than that of Leonidas 
and his Spartans, they are canonized by their coun- 
trymen;and the mournful pageant lately witnessed, 
when age and youth vied in expressions of condo- 
lence, and when beauty poured its tears upon the 
bier, exhibits the proud spectacle of a nation duly 
appreciating patriotism and chivalry. Sir, those 
gallant men died in no unjust war, unrecognised by 


| their country. Their martyrdom has acted as an 


incentive to further patriotic efforts on the pavrt of 
the country; and so long as patriotism and chiv- 
alry are appreciated, their fame will last. Sir, I 


am opposed to the prosecution of this war for con- 
| quest purely. But what is proposed by those op- 


posed? If we remain still and fold our arms, we 
are covered with dishonor. Are we prepared to 
show the ** white feather’’ after the gallant achiev- 
ments of Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, and Mon- 


|| terey? 


We have been told that the opposition to this 
war is not marked by greater asperity here, than 
the prosecution of the war against the colonies was 
characterized in the debate in the British Parlia- 
ment. Sir, there is no analogy between the cases. 


our bone and flesh of our flesh, as the colonies did 
to Great Britain? Was Mexico compelled to leave 
us, as the colonies did their homes, for civil and 


religious liberty? Have we attempted to tax Mex- 


ico without suffering her to be represented, or made 
any attempt in that regard ? 

Sir, I will pursue the contrast no further. There 
is no more resemblance between the cases, than 
Hyperion has to a Satyr. Lord Brougham has 
recently declared, in the British Parliament, that 
the conduct of the mother country to the colonies 
was unjust, and not susceptible of vindication. 
Various subjects have been introduced, in the 
course of the present debate, which were wholly 


‘foreign to the subject immediately under discus- 
_ sion, and which I shall not stop or turn aside to 


notice. : 
But among the rest of these irrelevant topics, 


' that of negro slavery had been mentioned, with all 


its horrors and its difficulties; and this in a debate 
exclusively connected with the foreign relations of 
the country! For what purpose could this have 
been done? Of what avail could it possibly be, to 
thus perpetually annoy that House and the people 
of the United States, upon a subject which had 
long since been provided for and settled by com- 
promise? Were the people of the South to have 
no peace on that question? Must this constant 
cu- 


gentlemen imitate the conduct of the divine Author 
af the Christian religion, who left slavery, then 


existing all around him, to the slow progress of 


time, and the gradual influence of the principles 


2&4 & 


oo ewea em area 
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promulgated ‘by himself and his apostles? This 
would have been to copy after a divine exemplar. 
Why constantly be irritating and lacerating the 
feelings of those who were entitled to equal rights 


of al nations, shipwrecking at once the expectations || Point, and wish to be regarded as an unbroken 
of patriots, and reanimating the hopes a mon- | — in all their external and foreign relations. 
archists of the old world. And who would thus || | cannot, for the life * mee compeesany ae 
thrust out our ship from her peaceful moorings into | “ction, that we can rally for the country while at : : 

, : ; . . al consideration and respect 
an unknown sea, ina starless night, without an an- |, W®r, and still oppose all the measures of national | on Shat Sadr, ant. te snes! oo Pt 


; | wi i r portions of the 
chor, compass, or chart, and at a time when the || "edress. I have my strong party attachments and || with. Tis, Fesieenaayes 6. Sehae ae 


, L . > . - . ti n 
dearest interests of man are bound up in its destiny? | *elings, but, if I know my own heart, I am pre- | er bore srinemore ——- a a ‘en 
Gentlemen may reason and argue; they may talk of || 


‘ritory or free? I had hoped that, in relation to 


oy 
a 


| 
car ing with it the last best hopes of the oppressed Sir, the American people are sensitive upon this | 
| 
' 
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those subjugated provinces of Mexico, we should 
have presented to our enemy anfunbroken front, 
and then leave the final arrangements in regard to 
territory where they rightfully belonged, in the 
hands of the treaty-making power. 

Had not this question of slavery, as affecting |, 
different portions of the Union, been already set- | 
tled in the provisions of the Constitution? Charles 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, (a name once cele- 
brated in the annals of this country,) had stated 
that the permission to continue slavery had been 
a concession by the eastern to the southern States, 
on account of the advantages which the former |, 
enjoyed from the grant to Congress of the power 
to regulate commerce, which would give to these 
States a gradual monopoly of the shipping interest. 
The South had at first insisted that no navigation 
act should be passed, but with the consent of two- 
thirds of both branches of Congress. And why || 
had this point been yielded? Because the North 
conceded to the South the right to import slaves 
up to 1808. He would read a brief extract from 
the debates in the Convention: | 

“Mr. PINCKNEY moved to postpone the report, in favor of 
the following proposition : . || 

«<«That no act of the Legislature, for the purpose of regu- | 
‘Jating the commerce of the United States with foreign Pow- || 
‘ers and among the several Stateg, shall be passed without || 
‘the assent of two-thirds of the members of each House.’ 

“He remarked that there were five distinct commercial 
interests: 1, The fisheries and West India trade, which 
belonged to the New England States. 2. The interest of || 
New York lay in a free trade. 3. Wheat and flour, the sta- 
ples of the two middle States, (New Jersey and Pennsylva- || 
nia.) 4. Tobaeco, the staple of Maryland and Virginia, and | 
partly of North Carolina. 5, Rice and indigo, the staples | 
of South Carolina and Georgia. These different interests 
would be a source of oppressive regulations, if no check to 
a bare majority should be provided. States pursuc their 
interests With less scruple than individuals. The power of | 
regulating Commerce was a pure concession on the part of 
the southern States. They did not need the protection of || 
the northern States at present. 

“Mr. MarTIn seconded the motion. 
“General PINCKNEY said it was the true interest of the 
southern States to have no regulation of commerce ; but, || 
considering the loss brought on the commerce of the | 
eastern States by the Revolution, their liberal conduct to- 
wards the views* of South Carolina, and the interest the || 
weak southern States had in being united with the strong || 
eastern States, he thought it proper that no fetters should be || 
imposed on the power of making commercial regulations, 
and that his constituents, though prejudiced against the | 
eastern States, would be reconciled to this liberality. He 
had himself, he said, prejudices against the eastern States 
before he came here, but would acknowledge that he had || 
found them as Tiberal and candid as any men whatever.’ 


By this mutual relinquishment, the question of || 
slavery had been reduced to qn equipoise, and per- | 
manent harmony (as it was Haped) established be- | 
tween the several portions of the Union. {| 

How long, then, was this vexed question to be || 
thrown up here, to agitate the councils of the | 
Union, and alienate the feelings of legislators from || 
each other? {| 

Were I so disposed, Mr. Chairman, I might |. 
throw back upon gentlemen from the North the | 
offensive imputations they seemed ever ready to | 
cast in the faces of their southern friends, by in- || 
quiring who had been most active in bringing slaves || 
into the Union, and fixing the institution on the 
South? But I will forbear. I have no desire to | 
retaliate injurious or unfriendly reflections. If | 
gentlemen would examine the past history of this | 


} 





| 
| 


} 


whole exciting subject, they would find that the | 
South had ever acted on the broad principles of the | 
Constitution, and had at all times been willing to || 
sustain it. They were still willing. Let them look | 
at the practical operation of the taxing power; it | 
fell mainly upon the South. {| 
Sir, the elder Adams had entertained very differ- | 
ent views on this subject from those which were | 
now expressed here. He had pronounced the con- || 
dition of the fishermen, in his region of the Union i| 
particularly, to be as abject as that of the slaves of | 
the South. I will here read a portion of the argu- |, 
ment of that able statesman on this subject. The || 
argument was made upon the question of taxing 
the southern States in proportion to the white pop- 


ulation alone. On that question what said Mr. || 
Adams? 


“Mr. John Adams observed, that the numbers of people | 


‘re taken, by this article, as an index of the wealth of the | 


asa Riis Aes ans cahineltaiaies | 


* He meant the permission to importslaves. An under- i] 
standing on the two subjects of navigation and slavery had | 
taken place between those parts of the Union, which ex- 
plains the vote on the motion depending, as well as the lan- | 
funge of General Pinekney and others.”—Note by Mr. Mad- 
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; payment of taxes, than five hundred slaves. Therefore the 


| taxed no more than thatin which are those called slaves, 


|| they turned upon their southern brethren with re- 


|| conducting the war of his country, rather than not 


| destroyer of the temple of Ephesus. The man 


| They might, for their reward, enjoy the sad privi- | 
lege of sitting, like Marius amidst the ruins of || 


The Mexican War—Mr. Long. 


State, and not as subjects of taxation; that, as to this matter, 


it was of no consequence hy what name you called your peo- 


ple, whether by that of freemen or of slaves; that, in some 
countries, the laboring poor are called freemey, in others 
they were called slaves; but that the difference as to the 
State was imaginary only. What matters it whether a land- 
lord, employing ten laborers on his tarm, give them annually 
as much money as will buy them the necessaries of life, or 
give them those necessaries at short hand? The ten labor- 
ers add as much wealth to the State, increase its exports as 
much, in the one case as the other. Certainly five hundred 
freemen produce no more profits, no greater surplus for the 


State in which are the laborers called freemen, should be 


Suppose, by an extraordinary operation of nature or of law, 
one-half the laborers of a State could, in the course of one 
night, be transformed into slaves; would the State be made 
the poorer, or the less able topay taxes? Thatthe condition 
of the laboring poor in most countries—THAT OF THE 
FISHERMEN, PARTICULARLY, OF THE NORTHERN 
STATES—IS AS ABJECT AS THAT OF SLAVES.” 


Could stronger language have been used? The 
men whom gentlemen from the North and the East 
were so proud of eulogizing, in whose praise they 
often quoted the .fervid language of Burke, were 
declared, by this son of New England, to be ina 
condition as abject as that of the slaves of the 
South. Yet, after the New England States had 
secured to themselves the advantage of the fishing 
bounties, and the power to regulate commerce, 


proaches on the subject of that slavery which had 


been the equivalent for yielding these advantages. 


| Was this just?) Was it fair? 


I come from a State now slaveholding, but 
which, in the regular and natural course of things, 
will become a non-slaveholding State; but whether | 


| Maryland were the one or the other, this would | 
| not in the least alter my views on the general sub- | 


ject. I should entertain and advc®ate the same 
sentiments, if I were a resident of New Hamp- 
shire, which I hold now. I reside in a State 
which, in this contest about slavery, is destined to 
be the Flanders of this Union; it is in this State | 
that the great battle must be fought, and fought | 
out. On this delicate question, were gentlemen 
repared to sunder this happy union of States? 
ould they enfeeble the arm of the Executive in 


get the free territory that they wanted? I advise 
gentlemen to let the arrangement of that matter be 
left to circumstances. I beg them not thus, in | 
advance, to conjure up difficulties on the subject | 
of slavery. This was an affair pertaining to the 
South, and the South knew how to manage it for 
themselves. Let the General Government but at- 
tend to the management of its own concerns, the 
South would never invoke its interference in theirs. 
They had no fears for the safety of their condi- 
tion, Gentlemen wasted their eloquence and their 
ingenuity in conjuring up ghosts to scare their 
southern friends. The people of the South enter- 
tained no fears for their hearths or their altars. 
But if gentlemen were resolved to persevere in| 
their attacks upon southern interests and southern 
feelings, and were willing for this to sweep away, 


| in the furious storm of civil war, all the blessings 
| secured to us by the Union, on their heads be the 


fearful responsibility. Theirs would be the un- 
enviable immortality which was attained by the 


whose mad fanaticism against slavery should suc- 
ceed in tearing down this fair temple of human | 
freedom, would have the solace of remembering 
that his rash hand had destroyed the hopes of all 
the oppressed millions of the old world, and had 
extinguished the last light of liberty which shone 
on the darkness of the human race. Could men | 
be found who would encounter the risk of doing | 
this in a wild crusade in behalf of an abstraction? 


Carthage, contemplating the broken columns and || 
disrupted arches of one of the noblest structures |) 
ever raised by the hands of man. Who here || 
would be such a parricide?_ To expect the South | 
to surrender this question to the crude notions of || 
northern Abolitionists was absurd. They would |, 
not—they dare not de it. The precepts of Holly || 
Writ forbade them, for it declared, that ** he that || 
provideth not for his own, and for those of his || 


own household, hath denied the faith, and is worse || 


than an infidel.” If gentlemen ex 


hearths to the mad schemes of men who had 
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but one idea, and were prepared to sacrifice to that 
all that was dear to their fellow-citizens, they were 
grossly mistaken. Gentlemen might declaim as 
long and as loudly as they pleased, but ultimately 
this question must be settled by the sword; and 
the day might yet come when we might have a 
Lucan to lament over our victories. When that 
war of father against son, and of brother against 
brother, should come, it would be a war against 
the first principles of liberty. It was pertectly 
certain, that in a contest like that the African must 
succumb to the Anglo-Saxon race; and the friends 
of abolition will have succeeded only in defeating 
the object for which they contended. : 
I do not charge the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Kine] with any design to disturb the peace 
of the country, or break the happy bonds of its 


, Union. He claimed, and so did his friends, to be 


influenced by patriotism—by a patriotic attachment 
to the best interests of their country. I hope they 
are what they claimed to be; but would their pa- 
triotism ooze out of their fingers’ ends, like Bob 
Acres’ courage, if they did not succeed in carry- 
ing this restriction against slavery in all the new 
territory that ever should hereafter be added to 
this Union? However this might be with those 
gentlemen, the men of the South wanted no ques- 


| tion precedent to the impulses of their patriotism. 


They were prepared to fight for their country to 
the last, without any if first to be settled. 

ut to return to the subject of this war. If I 
were permitted to go behind the record, what a 
scene.of destruction of life and property could I 
notexhibit! [could point to the persevering re- 
jection of all peaceful overtures by Mexico, and 
her contumelious refusal to receive a minister with 
the olive branch of peace. These formed proper 
causes for war, without urging the point that a@ 
war might be vindicated as a mode of coercing in- 
demnity. But gentlemen said that this would 
make it a war ona mere question of dollars and 
cents; and even if so, would it not furnish a legiti- 
mate ground for war? And did you mean to let 
Mexico escape under a national bankrupt act? 


| How could the United States obtain a just settle- 


ment of the account with Mexico, except by the 
compulsory law of arms? They had now resort- 
ed to war—that ultima ratio regum; and they were 
bound, by every consideration of self-respect, and 
interest, and national honor, to prosecute it, until 
all its just ends were fully accomplished. 

But it was also a war for boundary: and what 


| had been the ground of that war with which we 


had recently been threatened from another quar- 
ter? Was not that a question of boundary? It 
seemed that the days of patriotism were gone, 
which we once had witnessed in this country. 
We were all familiar with the fact, that when Tal- 
leyrand, in behalf of the French Directory, upon 
the eve of negotiating a treaty with the United 
States, required money on the part of our minister 
as an indispensable preliminary to the negotiation, 
the venal demand was indignantly spurned; and 
when the insulting demand of a douceur was 


| known to the American people, but one sentiment 
| reverberated through the entire Union—** Millions 
' for defence, but not a cent for tribute !’’ John Ad- 
‘ams, who was then in the chair of the Union, de- 


clared at that time that he never would send anoth- 
er minister, unless he was first sure he would be 


| received as the minister of a great nation. Such 


were the patriotic sentiments of our republic in its 
infancy; but now, when we had offered Mexico 
peace, and our offers had been rejected, we were 
taunted by gentlemen with the charge of going to 
war on a question of dollars and cents! I do not 
want to prosecute this war for territory clone. I 
should prefer that the Government mark out what 
was our fair and proper boundary line, and sus- 
tain it by the power of the nation. But do not let 
gentlemen prove themselves the mere architects of 
ruin—abusing everything that was done, and pro- 
posing nothing. 

If a tax upon tea and coffee were necessary to 
meet the exigencies of the Government, I am pre- 
pared to vote for it. True, I was oppo to 
taxing these articles at the last session, when the 
tariff had been under consideration, and I deem a 
tax inexpedient now; but I had, and still have, an 


ted the men || ulterior view. I was, and still am, ready to fe 
of the South to yield up their altars and their at 


for th try all the benefits from this war 
Fie. T hoped that an incidental benefit would 
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accrue to the country from the pressure of the war 
debt, and compel the Government to restore the 
protective features of the tariff of 1842, with modi- 
fications, so that we might thus be enabled to carry 
out the system of protettion to our home industry. 
As a Whig, [ was actuated by that view, and 
have no hesitation to avow it. Gentlemen might, 
P" rhaps, think the hope delusive; but I cherish it. 

am willing that a tax on tea and coffee should be 
incurred, rather than that the character, honor, 
and interest of the country should be sacrificed. 
The members of this House, the people of the 
country, have a vocation from Heaven as the 
vuardins of the sacred principles of human free- 
dom. If liberty should be destroyed, they would 
be responsible. I will, therefore, act in the spirit 
of the charge given to the Roman dictators: ** Caveto 
ne respublica quid detrimenti capiat.”’ 
to us to see that this republic received no injury. 
Should the holy fire that now lingered on this the 
latest altar of Itberty among men, once be quench- 
ed, 1 know of no Promethean touch that can re- 
suscitate the fame. * But once put out that light, 
I know not where is the Promethean heat that 


can thy light relumine !”’ 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. R. B. RHETT, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 





In rue House or Representatives, 
January 15, 1847. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union on the Oregon Territory 
Bill, excluding siavery from that Territory— 
Mr. RHETT said: 


Mr. Sreaker: IL agree in opinion with those who 
have expressed regret at the introduction of the 
subject of slavery at the present session into the 
discussions of Congress, It was introduced here, 
at the last session, most unwarrantably, I think, 


ate two millions of money to facilitate a peace with 
Mexico. On the same proposition it has been again 
introduced, at the present session, from New York; 
and on the bill before you it stands out in strong 
relief, in the clause prohibiting slavery in the Ore- 
gon Territory, after a vote refusing to recognise 
the Missouri compromise. Under such circum- 
stances, it appears to me impossible to avoid the 
agitation of this question. The South is compelled 
to defend herself, or stand mute and inactive under 
aggression and insult. The present state of things 
is not the growth of yesterday. When I came here 
ten years ago, I found the question of slavery in 
Congress; and if the policy I then proposed had 
been pursued, [ think it would have been suppress- 
ed, and suppressed effectually. A member from 
Vermont, since made a Governor of that State on 
account of the hostility he displayed to the institu- 
tions of the South, thought proper to enter upon 
the discussion of slavery in the States. I proposed 


{ 
gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Perrit,] and others, || 


States. That is their position, and the only posi- 


| ty than determining the persons who shall consti- 


It pertained } 


| are exercised in all the actions of the government; || 
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affirm that it has, because the sovereignty of the 
Territories is in the Government of the United 


tion which can justify their conclusion; for in my 
judgment there cannot be a higher act of sovereign- | 


tute members of the body politic, or be excluded | 
from the territory belonging to a State. If the | 
principle is good, that sovereignty over our Terri- | 
tories is in either the Congress or the Government | 
of the United States, I yield the conclusion—the 
right in Congress to exclude slavery from their 
limits. The discretion in Congress rules the ques- | 
tion, a majority governs the minority; and, for one, 
I will bow in acquiescence. But I deny the prin- 
ciple; I deny that sovereignty is in either Congress 
or this Government. To show where the sover- 
eignty is, in our system of government, must 
carry us up to its first principles, and there I pro- 
pose to Jead the argument. 

Before, however, we enter upen the merits of 


is of the utmost importance that we should ander- | 
stand the terms we use. 
in argument consist in the abuse of words. 
about sovereignty we are to reason. What does 

the word sovereignty mean? The meaning of the 
word is well understood by publicists; and by 
those of England, from whence we have chiefly 
derived our ideas of the principles of free govern- 
ment, it is defined to be ** the supreme ultimate au- | 
thority in a State.’’ 
somewhere, or else there can be no government; | 
and it is chiefly in making or unmaking the funda- 

mental law, or constitution of a State, that its su- 

preme attributes are displayed. Its powers, indeed, | 


since all, the very least, directly or indirectly, 
emanate from its authority. But the powers of 
sovereignty are one thing, and its being is another. 
The faculty of speech, and the use of our limbs, 
are powers of a man, but they are not the man. 


_And so it is with sovereignty in a State, which 
from Pennsylvania, on the proposition to appropri- 


exists not only in the forms of its action, but in 
being the source, the principle of all action, the su- 


| preme ultimate authority, by which all forms of 


action in government exist. 
ereignty exists in the will of a single individual, |, 
| which, for the time being, is the fundamental law. |) 


‘gress shall have power to dispose of, and make 


| € territory or other property belonging to the United 


In despotisms, sov- 


In mixed governments, like that of England, all | 
her publicists agree that the sovereignty is in the | 
King, Lords, and Commons in Parliament. In 
republican governinents, like ours, I shall maintain 
that it is in the people of the States. 

Now, let us examine, first, before we ascend to 


general principles, the clause of the Constitution, 
/on which the gentleman from Indiana relies, to | 


show that sovereignty over the territories, is in the 
Government of the United States. “The Con- 


‘all needful rules and regulations respecting, the 


* States.’ Here, in the first place, nothing is said | 


| about the Government of the United States. 


to the southern gentlemen that we should leave this .! 


Hall. They did so; and had they followed up that 
decisive step with other corresponding measures, 
to protect themselves and their people from insult 


' to “*the Congress.”’ 


and aggression upon this floor on the subject of || 


slavery, we would have had peace, and the Union | 
greater strength. There are occasions, with States | 


as with individuals, when in courage only there is || 
safety, and boldness is true wisdom. We faltered; || 
and from that day to this I have witnessed anti- || 


slavery agitations at every Congress which has 
since assembled. The very men who told us that 
the twenty-first rule was the cause of these agita- 


tions, have themselves now commenced it, although || 
that rule is repealed, and we are involved in war, | 


and the territory is not yet obtained from which 
they propose in the South to exclude slavery. 
Democrats now, not Whigs, are the assailants; 
whilst both parties from the free States join in our 
exclusion and denunciation. Sir, I do not think 
we can avoid this question; and, if we are to meet 
it, the sooner the better—the better for the South, 
the better for the whole Union. 

The question made by the bill is, has Con 


What- | 


ever power is conceded by the clause is conceded || 
What is Congress? The first |) 
clause in the Constitution answers—“All legisla- || 
'*tive powers herein granted shall be vested in a | 
‘Congress of the United States, which shall con- || 
‘sist of a Senate and House of Representatives.” | 
The Senate and House of Representatives are very | 


far short of being the Government of the United 
States. But let us stride over this difficulty, al- 
though rather awkward for a strict constructionist. 
Suppose Congress to be the Government, what 


| power does the clause convey? ‘To dispose of, 


j 


| 


| tions, 


| clause in 


gress | 
the power of excluding the people of the southern | 


States from entering and colonizing with their | 


slaves the territories of the United States > 


The | 


‘and make all needful rules and regulations con- 


‘ cerning, the territory or other teen belonging | 


‘to the United States.” Does the power * to dis- 


_pose of and make all needful rules and regula- 


* imply sovereignty? Mark, sir, how far 


short this phraseology is in its scope of that other 

the Constitution which relates to ‘ the 
other property” of the United States—the forts, 
arsenals, magazines, and dock yards. Over these, 
and over this District, Congress “is to exercise 


exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever.”? Does | 


not the clause relate to the territory only as prop- 
erty, and confer only powers necessary for its dis- 
position and control as eer It speaks of the 
territories in connexion with the “ other propetty”’ 


Half of the sophistries || 
It is || 


|| Sovereignty. 


This authority must exist || 


_heted or put to the sword. 


never be in the govePhment. 


// amendments b 
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of the United States. Congress can sell the lands 


| lying within the territory, and, to secure purchasers 
and settlers in their persons and property, they 
/can make “ all needful 

tablish territorial governments, and pass laws, 


rules and regulations,” es. 


This, it appears to me, is all the authority the 
clause confers; and this authority is vested, not in 
the Government, but in Congress. Suppose the 
owners of a factory should convey to an agent the 
power contained in this clause, ‘to dispose of ang 
make all needful rules and regulations concerning 
it,”” would it make him the proprietor? On the 
contrary, would not directly the contrary inference 
arise from his accepting such a trust? Yet this is 
the language by which sovereignty is claimed to be 
in the Government of the United States, authori- 
zing the expulsion of one-half of the States out of 


| our territories. But the clause itself directly repu- 
| diates the idea that either Congress or the Govern- 


ment have any property, much less sovereignty 


_ over our territories. Its words are, ‘ territory and 


‘its of | other property belonging to the United States.”’ Here 
| the grave questions involved in the discussion, it | 


is a direct affirmation that our territory does not 
‘*belong’’ either to Congress or the Government. 
Now, although it does not follow that where there is 
property (for property may belong to individuals) 


there is sovereignty; yet where there is no prop- 


erty, over an unsettled country, there cannot be 
The ‘supreme ultimate authority” 
cannot exist where there is neither the inferior 
right of property, which exists in individuals, or 
the higher right by the eminent domain. The 
clause, however, does not stop at negativing, by 
implication, the idea that the Government has the 
sovereignty over aur territories, but it directly as- 


| serts where the property and the sovereignty over 


them are—‘belonging to the United States.” Here 
is the great truth which dissipates all mists and fal- 


| lacies. 


Sir, it is a truth, vital to all free popular gov- 


_ernments, that sovereignty can never be in gov- 
-ernment. The fundamental doctrine, on which all 
| our free institutions rest, is that government is no- 
| thing of itself, but is simply the agent of the peo- 


ple. Make government sovereign, and the people 
are subject. They are ruled, and do not rule them- 
selves. T'o attempt to alter, change, or abolish the 
forms of government over them will, then, not be 
aright in the people, but treason to the existing 
government, for which they may rightfully be gib- 
T repeat the position, 
that sovereignty in free popular governments can 
It is, under our sys- 
tem of government, neither in tlie General nor in 
the StateGovernments. Both are but agencies, to 


‘carry on in codperation the grandest schemes of 
free government the world has ever seen on the 


part of the people—the people of the States, who 
alone are sovereign. They, voting as separate po- 


| litical communities, made the Constitution and Gov- 


ernment of the United States. Each State voted 
on every clause of the Constitution eeens: and 
separately, as.a whole, adopted it for itself. Rhode 
Island and North Carolina remained long out of 
the Union after the Government was in full oper- 
ation over other States. The States were sovereign 
before they entered the Union—sovereign to keep 
out of it or to enter it—and sovereign now, unless 
it can be clearly shown that they have surrendered 
their sovereignty. That they are sovereign now, 
nothing can proclaim more clearly than their con- 
trol over the whole system of government. Next 


| to creating a government, the greatest test of sov- 
| ereignty is the power to alter, change, or abolish 
| it. Where does this power reside by the Consti- 
tution? 
| equal sovereigns, without an 


In the States. As they made it, as co- 
agreement on their 
part, by the assent of every State only, could the 
Constitution, their joint compact, be amended. 
No other State or Gases ean alter or change the 
constitution or laws of a sovereign State unless 
there is an agreement to that effect; and then this 
agreement operates as a practical adoption of the 
the State. The same sovereign 
‘authority which made the agreement with another 
State, sanctions and authorizes amendments to the 
Constitution made in conformity to its powers. 
The States have modified their sovereign authority 
in this respect. They have expressly agreed, in 
the fifth article of the Constitution, that the will of 
all shall not be n to amend it, but that three- 


fourths of them (each State acting separately) shall 
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change the Constitution and Government at their 
discretion. Here, then, the creating power and 
the amending power in this Government are both 
with the States. Where else can the sovereignty 
reside? Gentlemen say, with the Government. 
Why, the Government can absolutely do nothing 
whatever to alter or change a single feature of its 
organization. It is powerless to amend, as it was 
to create, the Constitution. Was it ever heard of | 
before that sovereignty resides where not only there 
is no supreme ultimate authority, but no authority 
whatever to touch the organiclaw? Here, in this 
Government, issubordination—absolute subordina- 
tion—the creature and dependent on the States for 
its form of existence, and existence itself; yet the 
Government is sovereign! Can anything produce | 
such positions but the grossest confusion of ideas 
and mt of terms? Congress, it is true, can do a | 
little towards amending the Constitution. It can 
(two-thirds of both branches agreeing) propose 
amendments for the consideration of the States. 
But this is all itcando. They may consider or 
not consider, reject or adopt such amendments, ac- 
cording to their sovereign discretion. Nor is the 
power of moving in the matter of amendments 
alone with Congress. Every State, by its Legis- 
lature, can propose amendments, and when two- | 
thirds of them agree, on application to Congress, 
‘Congress shall call a convention of all the States” 
to consider the Constitution. But the power of 
proposing amendments does not imply sovereignty. 
On the contrary, if this was all the power retained 
by the States over the Constitution, it would be an 
infallible proof that they had alienated their sov- 
ereignty. Sovereignty consists. in the actual su- 
preme authority by which the Constitution and 
Government is changed. This is in the States, 
and may be exercised by them, although Congress, 
in both branches, and every man in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, may be opposed to its 
exercise. Congress has no option in the matter. 
When the States demand a convention to revise 
the Constitution, ‘* Congress shall call a conven- 
tion.”’ They are merely the instrument by which 
the sovereign parties to the Constitution make 
known to each other their sovereign will to revise | 
their compact. The convention, therefore, assem- 
bles at their call, and any amendments it may pro- 
pose goes to the States alone, who sanction or 
reject them, they displaying throughout that su- | 
preme ultimate authority in which sovereignty con- 
sists. 

But there is another test, the strongest, except- | 
ing the amending power, to show where sover- 
eignty resides in a government. ‘Treason isa vio- 


lation on the part of a citizen or subject, of his | 


allegiance to his sovereign. To show where sover- | 
eignty is in our Government, we need but show | 
against whom the Constitution says treason must | 
be committed. The framers of the Constitution | 
had themselves been too long near the perils of | 
treason not to understand the signification of the 

term, and the strict necessity of putting it on its 

true relations between citizen and sovereign. It 

affects, too, the existence of the body politic; and, | 
therefore, has ever been considered the highest in | 
the catalogue of crimes; always, by all nations, 
punished with death. What says the Constitu- 
tion? Surely if Congress or the Government is 
sovereign, treason will consist in some way or 
other in resisting their supreme authority. The 
words of the Constitution are, ‘‘ treason against the 
‘ United States shall consist. only in levying war 
‘against them, or adhering to their enemies, giving 
‘them aid and comfort.” Here, apparently, as a 
matter of course, the United States are alone men- 
Uoned as those against whom treason can be com- | 
mitted; and it consists in levying war against 
“‘them,”’ or-adhering to ‘‘ their”? enemies. The | 
words them and their show clearly that the United 
States do not consist of a single sovereignty; for 
then “‘ her’? or “it” would h 


} 


Constitution. But it consists of many sovereignties, 
the States of the Union united. “Against * them,” | 


therefore, the. war must be levied, or the adherence | 
men be Pie vot ge eg to constitute that 
Violation o lance due to sovereignty, in 
which contami . Itwould be bold 2 
ment, in the face of this plain declaration in the 
Constitution, to.eontend that sovereignty was in| 
*< the people of the United States’’ as one e. 
That used to be the old heresy of consolidationists; 





— 
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although, in point of fact, there never has been 
any such people, and, unless by revolution, never 


/ can be; but it is still bolder to maintain, that sov- 


ereignty is in Congress or in the Government. 


| Neither Congress, nor the Government, nor the 


people of the United States, are mentioned in the 


| Constitution as those against whom treason can 


| 


be committed. But, had the Constitution asserted 
that the people of the United States, as a single | 
people, should be sovereign in the confederacy, | 


\| and be those against whom treason should be com- | 


mitted—it would have asserted a very plausible 
theory, which a large party in the Union, from its 
commencement, have been endeavoring to ingraft 
upon it by usurpation. The great fundamental 
doctrine of our free institutions, that the people are 
sovereign, would not be contravened by such a 
theory. But, to put up Congress or the Govern- 
ment as sovereign, is an aristocracy of federalism, 


| that, I believe, has never heretofore been heard of 


until this debate. 

Mr. Speaker, it is these same ‘‘ United States,”’ 
against whom treason can alone be committed, to 
whom the Constitution, in its third section, affirms 
that our territories belong—* belonging to the Uni- 
ted States.’’ The least reflection, it appears to me, 


would show, that the territories could, under our || 


system of government, belong nowhereelse. If this 
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Government, in our system of Gov ernment, is Sov- 
ereign over the territory? After the age ney is 
acquired, it matters not by what authority, does 


it not fall under the provisions of the Constitution? 


| Sovereignty, over the territory. 


If it does, then the restrictions'in the Constitution 
determine with whom lies the property, ae well as 
ut if it does not 


| fall under the provisions of the Constitution, then 


Congress, or the Government, may give it away 
to a foreign nation, or erect a monarchy within its 
limits. Being sovereign, by a sort of political con- 
venience, it can be responsible to no superior will 
or control. But, I submit, such conclusions must 
appear, from their simple statement, to be wrong. 
All the provisions of the Constitution, or none, 
extend overeterritory acquired. All the provisions 
of the Constitution extend over them—those guar- 
antying a republican form of government to all 


the States admitted, or to be admitted, into the 


Union, arising in our territories—prohibiting or- 
ders of nobility—securing the habeas corpus act, 
and trial by jury, to the citizen—and especially 


| that provision in the Constitution defining the pow- 
| ers of Congress over our territories, and declaring 
| to whom they belong—all are of force over any 


|| the Constitution. 


Government was made by the States—is alterable || 


alone by the States—in fact, belongs to the States— | 


to whom, but the States, should any territory ac- || 


quired by this Government, their common agency, 

belong? Inthe very nature of things, an ageney can 
5 4 

never be supreme. In the very nature of things, 


| 


|| acquired territory. Congress has no legislative 


powers, but those “ herein granted’’—granted in 
But is the principle of the gen- 
tleman sounder than his conclusion? ‘It is the 
necessary incident to all government to acquire 
territory!’’ Sir, I think it would have been better 


| if the gentleman had announced his proposition in 


|| government to rob.’’ 


| territory acquired, whether by conquest or by 
| treaty, must belong to the sovereignty of the coun- || 


"| try acquiring it. 


| territory in the States. 


j 


| 
| 
} 
' 
| 
| 


the Constitution, place the sovereignty over our 
But suppose there was | 
room for doubts, grave doubts, on both of these | 
points—where, I ask, ought presumptions and con- | 
structions to place the sovereign power? Surely 
it ought not to be on light grounds that the sover- 
eignty of a State can be wrested from her. Sov- 
ereignty is the life of a State. It is the last thing 
it can or will surrender. 
she commits political suicide, and transfers the 
allegiance of her citizens, and the paramount obli- 
gation to protect and defend her, to the command 
of others. Ifa State, like the States in this Union, 


dependence and the Articles of Confederation ex- 


I think, therefore, that the the- || 
| ory of the Constitution, as well as the words of || 


another form: “It is the necessary incident of all 
For why should govern- 
ment have, as a necessary incident, the right of 
despoiling a neighbor of his territory, and not take 
his other property? Land is only one species of 
property. It may not be a whit less convenient, 
and far more valuable, to take ships on the ocean, 
or levy contributions from cities or towns. The 
republic of Rome seemed to think ghat it was a 
necessary incident to their Government, to exact 
tribute from all nations. Their territory they 


/ scorned. The Barbary Powers, ashort time since, 
| confined this necessary incident in their Govern- 
| ment to the sea; and the commercial nations of all 


When she parts with it | 


' 


Europe were put under contribution. We, how- 
ever, did not like the doctrine, and abolished it at 
once, by the potent arguments of gunpowder and 


-cannon. Mexico, also, has carried out this in- 
cident to her Government, in despoiling our citi- 
has been sovereign, (which the Declaration of In- || 


| pressly affirm, and no one denies,) ought it not to || 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


|| powers 


| State—to infer a political ‘* felo de se,’’ is a species |.ed on our first 
|| Supreme Court, 
|Government, have settled the question. 


| 


|| territory, does the conclusion follow—that 


be clearly shown that she has surrendered her | 
sovereignty? It cannot be surrendered in part, or | 
retained in part. It is “the supreme ultimate | 
authority,’’ and therefore must be wholly retained | 
or wholly alienated. 
of any kind, is absolutely inconsistent with sover- 
eignty. Where is the clause in the Constitution | 
showing that this supreme power over their des- | 
tiny has been surrendered by the States? There 

is not one which even looks to any such conces- | 
sion; but, on the contrary, there are several like | 
those I have referred to, expressly showing that 


} 


Subjection or subordination || 


they have fully retained their sovereignty. But if || 
these did not exist, shall the States be shorn of || 


their sovereignty by implication—by construction? || despot; 


The Constitution is nothing but a collection of 
powers, which the sovereign States have agreed 
to exercise together by acommon agency the Gov- 
ernment; and it is a vast assumption to claim any | 


plainly granted; but to construe the life out of a | 


of logieal profligacy, which only suits the argu- 
ment of the sword. 

Sir, these views bring me to the extraordinary | 
position of the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Mc- | 
CLERNAND. | 


only, but to all Governments. He puts the sov- 
ereignty of Congress, or the Government, over our 
territory, not on any grant in the Constitution, 
but upon the ground that it is an incident to all 
pemanet to acquire territory; and Government 
ving by this authority acquired territory, is sov- 
over it. 
‘Now, admit the principle contended for, that it 


is a necessary incident to all government to acquir 


' 


the | 


| Shenby 


zens of many millions. Sir, I think to acquire 
territory, or any other property, is not an incident 
to any Government. Territory may be desirable 
or convenient to a country, or it may be injurious 
and dangefous. Location and circumstances must 
determine the question of interest. Take the case 
which gives rise to this discussion. Is the acqui- 
sition of territory from Mexico necessary to the 
existence or liberties of the Union? No one will 
affirm that it is; whilst the veil of faturity covers 
so thickly its results, that whether it will prove a 
blessing or a curse, will strengthen or will dissolve 
the Union, is the dark theme of fiercest specula- 
tion. But admit the benefit—when territory 1s 
acquired, it must belong to those to whom the 
government belongs. If the government belon 
to a despotism, then the territory belongs to the 
ut if the government belongs to the peo- 
ple, then the territory belongs toahe people—the 
pedple of the States, with whom, in our system 
i exists. Whether the 


of government, sovereignt 
Government of the United States can acquire ter- 


for this agency but those expressly and || ritory for the people of the United States, is no 


longer a question. The power was%trongly doubt- 
uisitiqn of territory; but the 
— the subsequent action = the 
ut at 
never has been settled, that the Government of the 
United States is sovereign over the Territories; 


He deals in inferences on quite a | and are, therefore, beyond the reach and limita- 
ave been used.in the || splendid scale, not applicable to our Government | 


tions of the Constitution. 

Another doctrine has been announced, only a 
little variant from that of the gentleman from fili- 
hois. It is said, that there is an inherent sover- 

the Government of the United States, 
it acquires territory; and, when acquired, 
this inherent eaoenigner sens over the terri- 
tory, beside and above stitution. Itisnot 
easy to answer this position, because there is no 


in it. It is naked assumption; and, if 
it is good in regard to the territories, I cannot per- 
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ceive that it will not hold good as to any other | 


object of Government. It, therefore, abolishes 
the Constitution. I may not, however, understand 
what gentlemen mean by inherent sovereignty. 
In one sense, all sovereignty is inherent; but I 
suppose the word “ inherent”? to be used as con- 
tradistinguished from ‘ derived.” Formerly it 
vas argued, that sovereignty in the General Gov- 


ernment, was derived from the States, through the | 


Constitution of the United States, which, granting 
sovereign powers, granted sovereignty. In this 
view, the sovereignty must be co-extensive with 
ihe granted powers only. 
the new advocates for sovereignty, in the present 
emergency. It will restrict the alleged sovereign 
powers within the terms of the Con#titution; and 
the Constitution gives Congress only the power to 
** dispose of and make all needful rules and regu- 
lations concerning the territory and other property 
belonging to the United States.’’ This is a deci- 
ded rebuif to their pretensions. They, therefore, 
gotup this inherent sovereignty in the Govern- 
ment to acquire territory, that the Government and 
Congress may be absolute over it when acquired, 
and the free States may, by their instrumentality, 
appropriate it all to themselves. 

Sir, here is a doctrine, at which the old Federal- 
ists of ‘98 and ’99 would have stood aghast. 
They regarded the Constitution as paramount to 
the Government in all its operations. They never 
pretended to deduce any powers, but from its ex- 
press provisions. ‘They inferred powers by re- 
fined construction, from its special grants, when 
they passed the alien and sedition laws; but they 
never claimed powers, much less the highest of all 
powers—annihilating the Constitution—annihila- 
ting the State sovereignties, and creating aff irre- 
sponsible despotism in the Union;—they never 
claimed inherent sovereign power to be in the Gen- 
eral Government. As citizens of proud Common- 


wealths, ag freemen in the Confederacy, they | 


would have spurned the idea that the General Gov- 
ernment, in any of its operations, was above the 
Constitution, above the States, and above the peo- 
ple—capable, by its despotic behests, of acquiring 


territery, and then lording it supreme over the | 


territory when acquired. Why, sir, cannot gen- 
tlemen perceive, that when they talk of the Gov- 
ernment being supreme in such a matter, they in 
fact vest the sovereignty in the President? Who 


is to acquire the territory, whether it be by ces- | 


sion or by conquest? The Executive must be the || do, without giving any just cause for pleading sur- 


Government in the whole affair; and, if the Con- 


stitution does not apply to it, why should he sub- | 


mit the matter to the consideration of the Senate ? 
Why should he ask Congress for means? Sov- 
ereignty Over a matter, implies omnipotence over 
the means as wellas the end. He may raise ar- 
mies, and the taxes nécessary to support them. 


He may enter on a career of conquest; for his dis- | 
cretion, if he is sovereign, must govern as to the | 
territory it is the sovereign incident of the Govern- | 


ment to acquire, and the way of acquiring it. All 
his acts must be legitimate, no matter what may 
be the consequences; and all that the people of the 


United States will have to do will be to obey. | 


‘They, and the Constitution of the United States, || States? And if, on this account, the sovereignty 


will be thrust aside as impertinences in the career 
of this new sovereignty. If it is to be inherently 
Sovereign to acquire, and sovereign to rule after 
the territory is acquired; to say that it is not to be 


inherently sovereign also, as to the means to ac- | 
It must be so | 


quire and rule, is arrant nonsense. 


in the very nature of things; once put the Consti- 
tuuion aside; And diszuised as it ma 


forth, in argument, * every incha king.”’ 

Sir, U fear that I have said too much on this prop- 
osition of inherent sovereignty. To discuss it may 
look as if it had some show of reason to justify it. 
it is indeed deplorable that such a doctrine should 
be put forth in the Congress of the United States, 
after the Constitution has been in operation fift 
years—and put forth by members of a party whose 
corner-stone is laid in a strict adherence to the Con- 
stituuen. Is the contest of "98 and "99, and the 
great principles of State sovereignty then rendered 
triumphant, utterly forgotten? Or is it to be fought 


over again, with tenfold fury, not by Democrats | 
against Federalists, but by contending sections of 


the Union—the North against the South—and sla- 





very the grand subject of controversy? Sir, this 


But this will not suit | 


pact of union with them ? 


sessing and colonizing them. This would 


in the States? The exclusion of slavery is the 
| pretext. 


| magnanimous forbearance towards slavery in the 
be by soft | 
phrasesand honeyed professions, this inherent sov- | 
ereignty, in all its monstrous proportions, stalks | 
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The Slavery Question—Mr. Rhett. 
eannot be, if we will be faithful to the Constitu- 
tion, which, in itself, is adequate to every emer- 


gency. Its faith, like the faith of the Jews of old, | 
cannot be violated with impunity. Peace and safe- 


| ty follow an adherence to its provisions; dangers 
/and troubles attend their violation. 
that the territories belong to the United States. 


It declares, 


They are tenants in common, — proprietors, 
and co-sovereigns over them. 8 co-sovereigns 
they have agreed, in their common compact, the 
Constitution, that their agent, the General Govern- | 
ment, **may dispose of, and make all needful rules 


/and regulations,’’ with respect to them; but, be- 
yond this, they are not limited or limitable in their 


rights. Their sovereignty, unalienated and unim- | 
paired by this mutual concession to each other, 
exists in all its plenitude over our territories; as 
much so, as within the limits of the States them- 
selves. Yet there can be no conflict; for none of 
the States can make any ‘ rules and regulations”’ 
separately, within the territories, which may bring 
them in conflict. The rules and regulations”’ 
prevailing, will be made by all, and obligatory on 
all, through their common agency, the Government 
of the United States. The only effect, and proba- 
bly the only object of their reserved sovereignty, 
is, that it secures to each State the right to enter | 
the territories with her citizens, and settle and oc- 
cupy them with their property—with whatever is 
recognised as property by each State. The ingress 
of the citizen, is the ingress of his sovereign, who 
is bound to protect him in his settlement. It mat- 
ters not, whether he carries those who are slaves 
or not. He is not responsible to any of the co- 
sovereigns, for the nature of his property. That 
is an affair between him and his State. Nor can 
the other States have any just ground of complaint, 
because the southern States occupy a portion of the 
territory common to them with their slaves. Did 
not this institution exist, when they made the com- 
Will not every foot of 
territory acquired be purchased by their common 
blood or treasure ? nd do they not know, that 
the southern States must enter it with their slaves, 
or not at all? Nay, more, that in vast regions, 
where the Anglo-Saxon race cannot cultivate the 
soil, they must be cultivated by a southern planter, 
or be left a wilderness? 


only do what the other States kave also a right to 


prise or injustice. But it will be a surprise—it will 
be a strange injustice, if a portion of the States, 
whether free or slave, shall presume to set up their 
will as supreme over the territories, and through 
Congress, or any other instrumentality, shall at- | 
tempt to exclude any of these co-States from pos- 
ing racti- | 
cally be to assert, that the sovereignty over the ter- | 
ritories is not in all the States, but in the excluding | 
portion only. And if this may be asserted in ter- | 
ritories, where the sovereignty of States ists com- 
lete as in the States, why may it not be asserted 


But does not slavery also exist in the 


of States can be abolished in their territory, why 
not in the States themselves? Is not the pretension 


as fatal to sovereignty in the States as in the terri- 


tories—to slavery in the States as in the territories? 

The principle is the same in both aspects; and, | 
whilst asserting it, gentlemen need not vaunt their | 
States, whilst they strike it down in our territo- | 
ries. Their — want of power, not their prin- | 
ciples, may dictate such forbearance. We cannot, | 


| by yielding to their pretensions, place ourselves at || 


the mercy of their interests or fanaticism. The in- | 
stinct of existence itself forbids our acquiescence, 

Turn, also, Mr. Speaker, to the etfect on the || 
Government itself these pretensions must produce. 
It is not fanaticism, or a sense of right only, which || 
dictates this policy. Political power, the power | 
of the different sections of the Union, seeking the | 
mastery, is undoubtedly a strong element in the | 





eres exclusion of slavery from our enn i\ 


a portion of our territory is settled by the sou 


ern States, twenty-eight thousand white inhabit- ] 


ants may create a State—the rest of the seventy 


| Over the rest. 


| 


In exercising a common || 
right over a common property, the southern States | 


in tones of triumph and scorn in this ve 





in Con- 


| gress, and a Representative, follow to the southern 


States. Now, itis designed to impede the growth 
of the southern States, in political power, by ex. 
cluding them from our territories. The North is 
to grow indefinitely, and all our territories are to 
be kept open for their special enjoyment and ag- 
grandizement. Laying aside considerations of 
policy, which urge us as strongly to resist as them 
to persist in such pretensions—we ask, where ig 
the clause of the Constitution which gives Con. 
gress the authority to control and determine the 
relative political powers of the different sections of 
the Union? Where is the clause giving Congress 
any power whatever over the constituency of the 
Union? By excluding slavery out of the territo- 
ries they determine the character of the constitu . 
ency of the territories, and of the States which 
shall arise out of the territories. Congress does 
more: it affects, also, the taxing power under the 
Constitution; for when direct taxes are laid, three- 
fifths of the slaves are liable to taxation. This 
was supposed, at the time the Constitution wag 
made, to be a great advantage to the free States, 
By excluding slavery from the territories, this 
source of revenue is extinguished in the territories, 
and the States arising from them. I ask, again, 
where is the authority in the Constitution to do 
these things? The Constitution has expressly left 
it to the States to determine the qualifications of 
voters for members of Congress, plainly intima- 
ting that it shall not control the character of its 
constituency. Yet it exercises this right over the 


| territories, and ordains forever after, the nature of 


the constituency of the States soon to arise out of 


_them. This seems to be an usurpation; but when 


the constituency of Congress is thus regulated, not 
with a view to Congress, but for the purpose of 
controlling and altering the relative political power 


of different sections of the Union, the usurpation 


is still less tolerable. A common agency is used 
by a part of the States, to spread their dominion 
This might be borne, if subjection 
can be borne at all by a free people, did we see 
that there was an identity of interests and institu- 
tions between the different sections of the Union. 
But the northern people, whilst seeking power 
over the South, openly proclaim—have proclaimed 
in this debate, that they abhor our institutions; 
and that to overthrow and abolish them, is the 


grand object of these usurpations. The South is 


a minority, a weakening minority, 7 the rightful 
and natural operation of things. She, therefore, 


cannot injure the North. They alone have the 
| weapon of aggression in their hands. 


It would be 
natural to suppose that, secure in power, they at 
least would be content to await the certain and 
rapid progress of events which must, in a few 
years, crown them with the entire mastery of the 
Union. But they will not wait. They stride over 
the Constitution to reach our institutions; and force 
us, by their hasty and reckless aggressions, to 
onder over our destiny, when, by a tame and 
ong acquiescence, we shall stand suppliants at 


their mercy. Our fate, no dark oracles need ex- 


ound. It is trumpeted in advance—proclaimed 
debate, 
which should reach every wild and hamlet in the 
South. 

Mr. Speaker, I have endeavored to show that 
the exclusion of the southern States, with their 
slaves, from the territory embraced in the bill, is 


| without authority. For that territory we care but 


little, since it is not probable that a single planter 
would ever desire to set his foot within its limits. 
But the right is important, because it applies to 
future acquisitions of territory; and by refusing to 
acknowledge the obligation of the Missouri com- 
promise, you force open the whole question of 
power. I have endeavored to show, that it involves 
the integrity of the Constitution, the sovereignty 
of the States, and the liberties and safegy of the 
southern States.. In lifting the argument to its 
high and proper principles, my — has been 
to raise it, also, if possible, above passions it 
is so well calculated to excite. Sir, I lament the 
language of defiance and contempt towards the 
South, which has been used in this debate. What 
have we done to elicit it? What have onr people 


| done to merit it? Not only have our institutions 
thousand required for a Representative in Congress || been 
.| being made up of slaves—three-fifths of whom are 


tuitously introduced into the House, but 
the w arraigned 


South, as a section, has been 
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and condemned. We are told that we are ‘* dwarf- 

ed,” and are ‘‘cursed.”” And as if disparagement 

was not enough to produce the desired irritation, | 
we are taunted with our “imbecility!”? The | 
Union is not in the least danger from aggressions | 
on our institutions, or from any other cause; for 

we dare not dissolve it. Our fears, under any op- 

pressions and wrongs, are a sure guarantee for its 

eternal preservation, so far as we are concerned; | 
and so cowardly are our constituents, that they | 
will hang as high as Haman any Representative | 
who shall venture to question a Union deemed so 

yital to their protection against their own slaves. | 
Sir, if the arch-fiend himself was plotting a disso- 
lution of the Union, he could not have spoken 
more wisely than the gentleman from Indiana. He 
knows full well that pride often masters reason, | 
and that a taunt is often more potent than argu- | 
ment. Passions lead revolutions; and to dare, is | 
to awake them. What right has he to suppose 

that the people of the South will act in State af- | 
fairs only from one principle—and that the lowest | 
of all principles—fear? The five millions of white | 
men in_ the South—double the numbers who | 
achieved our independence in our Revolution— 

afraid of their slaves, not half their numbers; and | 
so afraid of them as to ‘forget their honor, their 
liberties, and rights—give up their constitution, | 
their sovereignty, and their self-control, and gibbet | 
the faithful Representative who warns them of | 
their danger or degradation! Where, in history | 
or out of history, has the gentleman learned nol | 
an estimation of the people of the South, that he | 
ventures thus to portray them? Was it in our | 
Revolution? Then, the greatest of British states- | 
men and philosophers declared, that on account of | 
their slave institutions, the southern people were 
fiercest in the vindication of their liberties. ‘* They | 
scented tyranny in the tainted gale.’? Was it in | 
the last war? The South made it—forced it on | 
this Union, and bore her part at the council board | 
and in the battle-field—on land and sea. 
the war we are now waging—all the fruits of | 
which, in territory acquired, the gentleman pro- 
poses to appropriate generously to the free States— 
is the South inactive or craven, although, accord- | 
ing to his policy, fighting for nothing? Sir, the | 
gentleman’s taunts are exactly-such as greeted our | 
fathers in our Revolution, from the British Parlia- 
ment. They, too, were cowards, whom a single 
regiment could march over the continent, and | 
quell into submission; and by British journals and | 
Federalists, we were told that we ‘could not be | 
kicked”’ into the last war. Yet we disappointed | 
the contemptuous expectations of revilers then, 
and may not justify them now. In what have we 
shown ourselves degenerate? We may be rela- 
tively weaker in the Union, but who has ‘‘dwarf- 


j 











ed’? us? Whose hand has withered our prosper- | 


ity >—— 
The expiration of the allotted hour arrested the 
speech. 
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PAY OF THE ARMY. 


SPEECH OF MR.J.F.BELL, 
OF KENTUCKY, 


In rHe House or Representatives, 
January 19, 1847. 


The House having under consideration the bill to | 
increase the Pay of the Army, and to grant 
Bounty Land in certain cases— 

Mr. BELL being entitled to the floor, began by | 

saying, that the bill under consideration was im- 
rtant from the fact, that it proposed to take a 

arge amount of public land, and also a consider- 
able sum of money. It derived additional and still 
greater importance from the fact, that this land and 
money were to be distributed in bounties and pay 
to the volunteers and soldiers, who had been, were 
now, and would be, engaged in fighting the battles 
of the country, in Mexico. And of this bestowal 
of bounty land and increased pay, Mr. Brut re- 
marked, I am decidedly in favor. It is a burning 
shame, that you have not paid the soldiers who 
have volunteered, more than the sum now allowed 
by law. And it will be a still greater shame, if 
the bill under sone or one having the 

same general object, do not . 

The bill proposes to pay the volunteers ten dol- 
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Pay of the Army—Mr. Bell. 
lars a month, and to give to such of them as may 
have inlisted for twelve and served three months, 
one hundred and sixty acres of land; and to such 
as hereafter might serve more than a year, it pro- 
posed to give the same amount of land. The pro- 
visions of the bill would, therefore, exclude from 
the bounty land such of the volunteers as might 
have served less than three months, though fail- 
ure to serve longer had been produced by sickness 
or wounds, incurred earlier in the service; and he 
who served a year, or even longer, would only 
receive the same amount of land, as he who was 
in the ‘service for three months. There was evi- 
dent injustice and inequality in this. 

It is impossible, Mr. Chairman, to deal out exact 
justice, and graduate the amount of land, precisely 
to the length and character of the service; we can, 
however, approximate it. The amendment which 
[ have offered for the adoption of the Committee, 
has attempted, and will to some extent accomplish, 
this object. It proposes to give to all volunteers 
in the service ten dollars a month, and to such as 
may have volunteered for less than five years, or 
during the war, and may have served six months 
or less, it appropriates eighty acres of land; to 
such as serve twelve, or less than twelve and more 
than six, one hundred and sixty acres of land; to 
such as have volunteered or may volunteer fof five 
years, and serve less than two years, two hundred 
and forty acres; and those over two years, three 
hundred and twenty acres. No lands to be given 
to any, but such as might receive or be entitled to, 
an honorable discharge; but giving to the widow 
or children, or father and mother, or brothers and 
sisters, of such as had been killed in battle or died 
in the service, the same amount the soldier would 
have received if honorably discharged. 


The objections, which the able gentleman from | 


Ohio [Mr. Vinron] had urged so plausibly and 
forcibly against the provisions of the bill and the 
amendments, have with me but little weight. The 
chief objection was, that, if the bounty were given, 
it would only subject the soldiers to the designs 
and impositions of speculators. If this objection 
were good, then it might, with equal propriety, be 
urged against all forms of bounty, whether of land 
or money. 


| not be exposed to the same difficulty. It is in- 

herent to the very nature of the subject. 
_ ingenuity of man can devise no system of legisla- 
, tion, which can prevent the designing sharper from 
| preying on the credulous and ignorant. No legis- 

ative safeguard can be so cautiously contrived, as 
_ to shield the honest and the simple, from the arti- 
fices of the fraudulent and cunning. Even your 
laws, which extend pensions to the soldiers of 
the Revolution, have, in many instances, proved 


| You, sir, have seen, we all have too often seen, 
_ the heartless speculator snatch from the aged and 
| infirm soldier, one-half of that stinted and too small 
| bounty, Which the law gives to comfort and make 
| pleasant the declining days of him, whose best and 
earliest years were spent in the service of the coun- 

try. You have thus seen men, hallowed in the 
| estimation of the good and christian, by present 
| poverty and past services to the republic, made the 
_ subject of heartless speculation. Yet no man would 
_ therefore argue that pensions should not have been 
| givén to the revolutionary soldiers. Neither ought 

it be urged that, because some of the volunteers 
may, for too small an equivalent, transfer their 
claims to the land which may be given by this bill, 
that therefore none should be granted. r ) 
true, that some provisions may be inserted in this 
bill which will, to some extent, save the lands 
given to the soldier, from the arts of the specula- 





tor; but I disagree with the gentleman from Ohio, 


{Mr. Cummins,] that by making the land war- 
rant or the land itself inalienable, you can accom- 
plish the desired result. On the contrary, whilst 
this proposed provision will not do the proposed 
prot it will producg much greater evils. In the 

rst place, the men will give you little thanks for 
land or land scrip, which you will not allow them 


to sell. Many of the volunteers are young men, || affairs of the countr 


just commencing life, without families, who do not 


want to settle on the land; others of them have fam- || party mismanagement, very difficult to obtai 
ilies, and are not desirous of quitting their present, '' and impossible to secure advantageous loans. 
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} For it is impossible to provide, in any | 
conceivable form, any pension or bounty that will | 


The | 


more profitable to the pension agent, than to the | 
| meritorious persons who were intended to be the | 
| recipients of the beneficence and bounty of the law. | 


It may be | 
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to seek other homes, on that land you may give 
them. Many of them are engaged in mechanical 
and professional pursuits, and who, when they re- 
turn to their respective homes, wish to reéngage in 
their respective avocations; and toall such, if you 
forbid the sale of these lands, the bounty thus given 
will be comparatively valueless. In fact, its chief 
value to many of them will consist in their ability, 
at some time, to sell it; that they may thus have a 
small sum on which to begin life. And it is with 
the view, Mr. Chairman, of giving this land and 
land scrip a higher value, I feel constrained to op- 
pose that other suggestion made by the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Vinton, ] of requiring all the loca- 
tions to be made in some specified district. This 
was the great evil of the past legislation of the 
country in relation to land bounties given to sol- 
diers, and had contributed more than any other 
arrangement, to render the bounty worthless, and 
expose the soldier to the designs of the speculator. 
It is far better to make the warrants, what are 
called land floats, to be located on any pubtic land 
subject to entry and sale at the date of the warrant, 
The only restriction, which should be imposed, is, 
that the scrip shall not be subject to attachment ih 
chancery, Or the land liable to levy and sale under 
execution. 
Without arguing at any great length in favor of 
any particular mode of bestowing these bounties 
over others, I am in favor of that mode which the 
collected wisdom of the House may devise, as 
| that best calculated most effectually to accomplish 
the object. 4 

It is desirable to extend the provisions of this 
bill to other classes of soldiers than those engaged 
in the present war. The too-long neglected soldiers 
of Wayne’s campaigns should be remembered and 
rewarded. Let us deal with no niggard hand and 
stinted charity with those gallant men who have 
heretofore, in times of peril and privation, fought 
the battles of the country, or who now, from the 
blunders of the President, or the atrocities of Mex- 
ico, have been called to fight in far distant fields. 
| The Government has now surveyed and ready for 
| sale one hundred and forty-seven millions of acres; 


it has ready for survey more than three hundred 
millions of acres; it has a still larger amount unsur- 
| veyed —an amount so large that we cannot properly 
estimate it. This constitutes a vast magazine, from 
| which the Government can reward liberally its sol- 
'| diers, and with no fear of exhaustion or self injury. 
'| The eight millions which this bill would take from 
'| the public domain would not in a few years be felt 
|| or missed. Ten years hence, it would not be known 
| that the deduction had been made. And in the mean- 
| time, agreat good will be done by withdrawing from 
‘| political contests the public lands, whose disposi- 
‘| tion has, for a long time, been such a disturbing 
element. : : 
The bill, besides the land bounty it provides, 
also, as amended, proposes to increase the pay of 
'| the volunteers from seven to ten dollars per month. 
| Agentleman from New York (Mr. Rarusun] asks 
how is the money to be raised? That question 
|| had better have been asked before this war was 
| entered into. Then it would have been wisdom 
to have considered it. But, sir, the answer is 
easy. Bring back the Government to an economi- 
| cal basis; put it where it stood before this Admin- 
| istration came into power; reduce overgrown sal- 


} 
| 


‘| aries of civil officers; let the annual expenditure 
|| in the civil departments be twenty-four instead of 
thirty-one millions of dollars; bring back the tariff 
|| of 1842, or one like it; repeal the miserable sub- 
|| treasury; and restore confidence to'the country, by 
|| assuring it that some wisdom is left in the public 
councils. 
|| We have exhibited an extraordinary spectacle , 
|| to the world under this Administration—a spectacle 
'| of striking inconsistencies; a war commenced to 
obtain a peace; in the very midst of that war, when 
|| the necessity for revenue was greatest, the tariff— 
our only means of raising revenue—repealed; at 
'| the very time when it was necessary to have the 
|| credit of the Government highest, and the money 
market easiest, the gentleman from New York, and 
his party on this floor, pass the sub-treasury, sink 
_ the national credit, and madly throw the moneyed 
into the wildest derange- 
ment—rendering it thus, by the inconsistency of 


And 


- 
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i ; at the very time when you announce to the world _ presented himself before the king, and asked the || selves fully competent for the ungrateful offige they yolur 
‘GS that your scheme of an exclusive specie currency privilege of speech. ‘The monarch, with charac- | had assumed. Napoleon has done good service for to Sp 
4 is accomplished, you signalize the falsehood of teristic hauteur, pretending to have forgotten. the | military science, by leaving for all military men his and 
\ the statement and the fallacy of the scheme, by conqueror of Mexico, bent his brow in sternness, || criticisms on the battles of the great Conde and the the a 
5 flooding the country with millions of treasury — and angrily asked, ‘* Man, who art thou; I know | Prince Turenne; and ‘the gentlemen doubtless, in heart 
; notes. But, sir, the resources of the Governrgent, thee not?’? Cortez responded, ‘‘I am, sire, he their own estimation, have done as much, by leay- could 
A if only properly husbanded, are amply sufficient. who has added to thy dominions more provinces | ing to after ages their criticisms on the campaigns yet i 
& to meet its wants, and to pay your volunteers the | than previously you had towns.”” The silence of of Mexico. How high an estimate will, in after the 
j trifling addition which the bill proposes to give | President Polk is very much like to this instance | ages, be placed on their learned disquisitions, deliy- meet 
them. Lam, sir, in favor of paying the soldiers, of royal insolence. The President has forgotten | ered in this debate, I leave for posterity to settle, the | 
whom you send to a distant and tient field of the man, who has added to the country that terri- | The reputation of General Taylor will doubtless and 
warfare, to meet the enemy and encounter the dis- tory, larger than the original thirteen States, whose | outlive the invidious forgetfulness of the President, cone 
eases of an unhealthy climate, at least as much possession the President makes the subject of and the invidious assaults of the gentlemen. I do they 
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as you pay the laborer who stays at home and 
works in the field—and no man pretends that his 
pay is too large, 

{t is right that this bill should pass, as a com- 
pliment and substantial benefit to the army, for 
they well deserve it, A better and braver army, 
headed by a more gallant chief, never did battle 
for acountry’s rights. Such services as that army 
had rendered, would have been, in other countries, 
better rewarded. Such victories as General ‘Tay- 
lor had won on the Rio Grande and at Monterey, 
would, in even monarchal governinents, have en- 
sured him rich remunerations—remunerations of a 
fur different kind from those which we have pro- 
vided. For such services as he and his army had 
rendered the republic, there is not a country in the 
civilized world, that all its people, from prince to 
veasant, would not have rendered them universal 
bear and applause, England would have eleva- 
ted to the peerage the victorious hero of Palo Alto 
and Resaca de la Palma. Napoleon would have 


hearty congratulation. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know that the criticisms 
of the gentleman from Illinois, or the want of per- 
ception on the part of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, will do old Rough and Ready the slightest 
injury. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Tuomp- 
son] had said we had not been able to see in Gen- 
eral Taylor any quality which fitted him for the 
general command ofan army, but yet he had seen 
such qualities in General Butler. ‘Will the gentle- 
man say what Taylor has done, what left undone; 
what order he had left unexecuted, what order 
badly executed? How, sir, has he come short of 
his duty? Has he not done everything which 
mortal man could have done with his means? 


Mr. THOMPSON here roee and said that he. 
did not wish to make any comparison of Generals | 


General Butler had not been 
General Taylor had not shown himself fit 


Taylor and Butler. 
tried. 


not know that they will ruffle a feather in the war. 
_rior’s plume, or detract a feather’s weight from his 
high regard. Though he find no reward in the 
praises of the President or the President’s friends 
| on this floor, he will find the sincere gratitude and 
| admiration of his countrymen, of all parties, richer 
| to him than all the gifts of royal favor, or the hol- 
| low and heartless praises of men in power. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Ratusvy] 
says that it is useless to give the soldiers more than 
they now get; that they fight for love of country, 
not for pay. I accord to the volunteers all the 

| praise which the gentleman has bestowed. If ne- 
cessity existed for it, they would fight the battles 
of the country without a dollar’s pay. In two past 
wars they gallantly fought, amidst many priva- 
tions, for very small pay; and if the country again 
wanted their services, and was unable to pay, again 
with their accustomed patriotism and alacrity, 
| would they gather to the fight. If this were a war 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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nings of that bitter assault which is to be made on 
him. 

This course of the President is not new. He 
follows only in the footsteps of an illustrious pre- 


‘the confidence of troops in their general in com- 


mand. If General Taylor has been guilty of any 


'wrong—if he be incompetent, prefer the charge 
boldly; arraign him before the court martial, and, 


if guilty, try and condemn him. Do not blast his 


- for the post of general in command. of invasion on our soil, waged by an imperious ty- 
zt made him a Field Marshal of the Empire, and Mr. BELL then said: Do I understand the gen- | rant to overthrow that freedom, won by the gal- I 
a: prowl y would he compare with Junot, Murat, | deman to say that he is willing to put an officer, lantry and blood of our ancestors—were ita war as 
a : sannes, Ney, and that host of brilliant chiefs whom he says is untried, over one who has been |, against a haughty invader, who came to extin- the 
u ; whom the wisdom of Europe’s greatest captain fylly tried? “Let the country hear. | guish the fires on our hearths, and desecrate the soil thi 
a lifted from obscurity to the companionship of an Mr. THOMPSON said that he was not quite hallowed by holding the graves of our fathers, and col 
‘i ; Emperor, and to an equality with Kings. Had he = gure that Mr. Bexy did not wish to misrepresent || being the birthplace of our children, they would, Is 
% belonged, even to any of the despotisms of the — im; and that he had not indicated by his remarks without one cent’s reward, fight to desperation and on 
ae older continent, he would have glittered with orna- that General Butler ought to be placed in supreme || to death. No tax could be too great for their gal- ef 
4 ments, the gifis of royal munificence, the expres- eommand. He held that the President ought to || lantry—no sacrifice too costly for their devotion. th 
7 sions of national gratitude. Sir, how have devo- have the appointment of a supreme officer to take | But when they are called upon to quit their fields, pr 
b es tion and bravery, never surpassed in military an- | c¢ommand of the invading army. | and workshops, and their own firesides, and the m 
5 ae nals—how have such glorious services and brilliant Mr. BELL remarked: I am very far from wish- || scenes of their own country, to march to a far-dis- fr 
z success been rewarded by the President of the ing to misrepresent the gentleman. I have the || tant land, many of them to fill unknown graves, st 
af United States? By a cold and forgetful silence.  yotes of the gentleman’s speech, and he, as I un- ,, without ever meeting an enemy, to encounter the qt 
4 ut How have the Democratic party in Congress eX- derstood, very clearly indicated the wish to have | invisible * pestilence which walketh in darkness,” b 
a hibited its gratitude ? By the petty cavils and = Taylor superseded by General Butler. As the |, and the ** destruction which wasteth at noon-day,” th 
HS small criticisms of the gentleman from Illinois, | gentleman says he did not, I very cheerfully with- | or die by the hands of the enemy, it is no more al 
at [Mr. Fickuin,} and the gentleman from Missis- | draw the charge. But I should like to know if | than right that your Government should pay them st 
; sippi, {Mr. Tuompson,] who, without daring to the gentleman and his party do not desire to | liberally and punctually. Sir, I know that oar st 
; make any charge of incompetency or cowardice, supersede both Generals Butler and Taylor, by | brave volunteers stopped on no cold and prudential b 
zs have, by insinuation, assailed the reputation of the appointing over their heads, as supreme comman- | calculations as to how much they would be paid, u 
4) brave old hero, and have thus endeavored to injure der—lieutenant general—some untried civilian, | or whether paid atall, or what dangers they would V 
i | his good name before the people. The President | who never fought abattle. Sir, such is the course || encounter; ay learned that your little army and d 
; 2: had gone still farther, and recommended the crea- | which the Democratic party on this floor and the | its gallant chief were in danger, that you wanted e 
| tion of a lieutenant-generalship, that he might ap- | President wish to pursue. Its injustice would be || their services, and at once they were in the field. e 
y? point one of his political friends and favorites to equalled only by its folly. | We ought not now, when the Government has e 
ee supersede General Taylor. And you, Mr. Chair- || ‘The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Jacop | such ample resources, to stop and inquire for how \ 
ty ; man, (the chairman shook his head,)—Mr. Bett | Tyompson] has very highly complimented General | little they will fight. We should not be subject to " 
an remarked, no, sir, | beg your pardon, not you, but | Butler. Though I differ in politics with this dis- || the foul reproach of stinting them in allowance, or q 
: : many of your friends on this floor, are exceedingly || tinguished general, I shall not follow the example | neglecting its payment. Many of these men who t 
“| anxious to establish the new office, and turn out || of therefore detracting from his merits; on the con- | went into service stout in nerve and strong in limb, t 
f General Taylor from the command of our army in || trary, with the utmost cheerfulness, I bear my , come back wasted by disease, weakened in stren h, t 
2 Mexico, by putting an untried civilian over his | humble and grateful tribute to his chivalry and and diseased for life. The largest sum whic is i 
o' head. I fear, sir, the main reason for this unkind || gallantry, and accord to him the fullest measure of | proposed by this bill—ten dollars per month—is t 
cf conduct is, he is supposed to be a Wana. In fact, || well-earned praise. I would not if I could, in the |, poor payment for the risks these soldiers run. 7 
s. the gentleman from Illinois says that the reason _ slichtest particular, lessen the honorable estimate || We are told by historians that the land called ‘ 
£ why the war lingers so long is, that there is a placed on his conduct by the country, and trust _ by the Spaniards the “ burning land,’’ which has 
‘ Whig General in command; and the gentleman | that he and General Taylor may be associated to- i been, and will be, the scene of these Mexican cam- 
from Mississippi thinks the President ought to | gether, and each receive, as he may deserve, the | paigns, is very beautiful to the eye, clad with 
f have the privilege of appointing the commander he |! common gratitude of the American people. This | flowers of the most brilliant hues, and covered t 
: prefers. Is it, then, true the President does not || jg not the time or place to attack a general in com- | with the richest and most luxuriant vegetation; but 
* —— General Taylor ? Then this silence of the || mand of our troops in a distant and dangerous ser- || that, in strange contrast with this visible beauty, ( 
; resident is ominous of attack, and the opinions of | yice, It is unfair, by insinuations meaning more || are invisible dangers, which, to the mind, rob it of 
; the sean from Illinois and Mississippi echo || than dare be charged or can be proved, to impair | its loveliness; that the air, though laden with per- 
Ps ‘the President’s wishes, and are the small begin- | . 


| fume, yet bears on its wing, and scatters in its 
| course, the black vomit and malignant diseases, 
| more terrific to the brave, more fatal to the strong, 
than the tangible and visible substances of ten 


| thousand Mexicans. When you send men to meet, 


decessor, the monarch of another land: when the 
great Spanish leader, returned from the self-same 
fields of victory and conquest, he was received in the 
same manner. He was d in forgetful silence 
by the Spanish king. You remember, sir, when 
Cortez returned to Spain after the conquest of 
Mexico, he asked an audience of the King, and 
was long and ohetinney refused. At length, in- | 


- 


reputation by guarded hints and sly insinuations, i and many of them to fall into unmarked graves, 


made for party purposes. | before these terrible and unseen enemies, will you 

Iy what hard-fought fields of dangerous fem have | refuse the soldier the additional compensation pro- 
these gentlemen won so many and such brilliant i posed by this bill? Sir, it bears none, nor will any 
laurels, and acquired so much experience, that they | that you can give bear , proportion to the 
should speak so slightingly of the Hero of the Rio || character of service these gallant men are called 
Grande? They might, however, and we and the || upon to perform. After having given all, and much 
world have never heard it. 
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golunteering. But I am told, sir, that we ought not 1 
to speak of these dangers; that it is “ giving aid | 
and comfort to the enemy;” that it will weaken | 
the arm, and paralyze the patriotism of the soldier’s | 
heart. Were “the dangers thicker than thought 
could make them, and ten times more terrible,” || 
yet if the honor and interest of the country require, | 
the gallant men of the country will be ready to | 
meet them. The cowardly would hide the dangers | 
the brave man wishes to know, that he may face | 
and overcome them! But do gentlemen desire to || 
conceal these dangers from the country? Would | 
they, who sit here in ease and quiet, and will never || 
see the battle ground, and who echo the Presi- || 
dent's charge of treason against those who want || 
honestly to let the country know the perils inci- | 
dent to these campaigns—would they wish to hide 
these things, or deny them? It would be a base || 
fraud to these brave men whom you propose to | 
inlist, and would, if successful, be a fraud stained | 
with blood. H 


} 
} 
i 


But I proceed. Any American army engaged in || 
fighting the battles of the country ought to be well | 
paid. When you cause men to quit the pleasures | 
and pursuits of home, for the perils and disquiets 
of the camp; when you send thent far from home || 
on dangerous employment, it is but right you |) 
should pay them well, and but just, that, out of || 
your countless millions of acres, you should give 1 
them the proposed bounty. i 

Again, sir, taking as true and just all the causes || 
upon which this war is justified by the President, [ |, 
for one hold, that these very causes multiply rea- || 
sons why your soldiers should have increased pay. || 
Mr. Chairman, I do not propose giving my views 





APPENDIX TO THI 


| then, on a mere matter of etiquette. 


| wrong. 


|| situated in such close proximity, and wearing the | 





as to the causes of this war; this is not the time or | 
the occasion to inquire into these causes; not that I |! 
think it wrong to discuss and explain them; on the || 
contrary, it is very proper it should be done, and } 
I spurn the trammels the President and his friends | 
on this floor would impose on the inquiry. The 
effort to chain the freedom of debate, and to’stifle 
this inquiry by charges of treason and faction, only 
prove the weakness and imbecility of those who 
make such charges. Your President, sir, and his 
friends on this floor, cannot, by such silly clamor, | 
stifle or prevent investigation. The spirit of in- || 
quiry is among the people. They who bear the || 
burdens of the Government, sir; they who fight | 
the battles and pay the taxes, want to know why, 
after a protracted peace of thirty years, you are | 
suddenly plunged into a war; why already thou- 

sands of their brave children have been killed in 
battle, and have fallen beneath the pestilence of 
unhealthy lands, and are buried far from home? 

Why, after an exemption for years from public | 
debt, millions upon millions above the public rev- | 
enues are being expended, and that we have in | 
existence and in prospect an immense debt, which 

even the present generation will never see paid ? 


| 
| 
| 





Why these discordant sounds of disunion, grow- || owed our citizens, and that it was a very substan- | 


ing out of disputes as to whether territory, con- | 


quered and to be conquered, is to be slave or free || great lawsuits which nations institute to recover 


territory, are heard in these Halls? These ques- 
tions they wish answered. Politicians on this floor, | 
to serve their party ends, may attempt to hush the | 
inquiry, but in vain. Sooner bridle the winds, or 
bind the tempest with a chain. Sir, the people, 
your masters, who placed your President in power, 
demand an answer. The President says that we 
had two causes of complaint against Mexico; that 
we had an unsettled boundary between Texas and 
Mexico, and that our citizens had just claims 
against Mexico to the amount of five or six mil- 
lions of dollars; that, to settle these subjects of 
dispute, he had sent Mr. Slidell as minister plenipo- 
tentiary to Mexico, but that the Mexican Govern- 
ment, feeling itself outraged by the annexation of 
Texas, refused to receive Mr. Slidell as a full min- 
ister, offering to receive him as minister to settle the 
Texas difficulty first, and, after ‘that, to adjust the 
question of money due our citizens. Mr. Slidell 
was instructed by Mr. Polk to have both questions 
settled together; and the Mexican Government was 
threatened that if both were not at once and to- 
gether settled, that war would be the consequence. 
The Mexican Government again refused the union 
of questions, and again declared its willingness to 
settle them, taking first the question growing out 
of the annexation of Texas. Whilst this negotia- 
tion was going on, the President, anticipating the 
rejection of his minister, ordered the army ‘to 





| matic ceremony, especially when our President 


| archical England. 


| which he said he never would surrender. This, to | 


march up to the Rio Grande, and opposite the 
Mexican town of Matamoros; and upon his re- 
jection, in fact before it, a conflict between the 
American and Mexican army took place, and the 


| war begun. 


Now, sir, I have stated fairly, but in condensed 


| form, the grounds taken by the President in rela- 


tion to this war. So it may be clearly seen that, 
even according to the President’s own showing, if 
our President would have consented to settle the 
question of boundary first—in other words, to call 


| Mr. Slidell a special Minister, rather than Minis- | 


ter Plenipotentiary—we would not have had this 
war; this effusion of blood and expenditure of 
money might have been saved. We are fighting, 
Now, sir, 
when you send men many thousand miles from 
home, on such perilous enterprises, to shed their 


_ blood to settle this question of ceremony, it is right 


that you should pay them well. I do not believe 
that Mexico was tight in refusing our Minister 
for the reason stated; on the contrary, she was 
Her weakness was her only apology for 
such a refusal. 

If she yielded, after the hostile demonstration 
made by our armies and fleets against her, she | 
thought the world would charge her with cow- 
ardice. But, sir, the strong can well be magnan- 
imous. Our strength and courage acknowledged, 
world-wide, might have produced forbearance to- 
wards our weak, though erring sister. She, like 
ourselves, was a republic; was situated on the 
same continent; and the eyes of the nations of the 
earth were turned to see how these two republics, | 


same livery of freedom, would live together— 
whether in peace and harmony, or in blood and 
strife. In this point of view, it was desirable that 
we should have had peace. It wears the aspect of 
harsh and scrupulous exaction, that the President 


|| should not have been willing, to have changed the | 
| style of his Minister from general to special. It 


wears a darker aspect, when the change would | 
have saved his country, the continent, the world, | 
a war. To weak, and distracted, and republican | 
Mexico, we might have yielded a point of diplo- 


was preparing so large a sacrifice, according to his 
own statement, to the powerful, united, and mon- 
At the very time the President 
was warring with Mexico about whether Slidell || 
was a Minister, spegial or general, he was prepa- 
ring to yield to Eneland one-half of Oregon, to 
which he said our title was clear and unquestion- 
able, and giving up the navigation of the rivers 


' 


some extent, looks like cringing to the strong and | 
oppressing the weak. |] 

But the President said he was fighting to recover 
the five or six millions of dollars which Mexico 


tial cause of war. Sir, you know wars are the | 
owing debts. We have brought our suit, and put 
the process for the collection of the debt into the 
hands of the army; and you send twenty-five | 
thousand men to waste their time—many of them |, 
their blood and lives—in collecting this amount. | 
You ought to pay them for their services. You | 
ought not to say it will cost too much. Already || 
some thirty or forty millions are spent, and still | 
the amount is not collected. It has not been spent | 
in paying your volunteers; it has found its nak 
into the hands of speculators—men who furnis 

the army suksistence and transportation. If this } 
bill should pass, two millions of dollars would be |, 
paid the army, being the same sum which the 
President intended to giveto Santa Ana. Let this | 
money be paid to our brave volunteers and sol- || 
diers, rather than to Santa Ana, the wily and cun- || 
ning friend and ally, whom the President has sent || 
back to Mexico. For what was Santa Ana re- || 
turned? Let the President speak for himself, and || 
give the answer. He says, “ that our object was || 
the restoration of peace.” Then why send the || 
best commander that Mexico ever had to head her || 


in all its offers of peace. 


a 
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olution, by which he had obtained power.” The 
only power Santa Ana ever held was by usurpa- 
tion, enforced by the army. Paredes, Mr. Polk 
says, ‘* was the sworn enemy of the United States, 
with which he had involved his country in exist- 
ing war.’’ Did any man ever breathe deadlier and 
fiercer hatred towards our country than Santa Ana? 
Was he not the very man who imprisoned our 
people and committed the wrongs on their persons 
and property, for which we are now fighting? Yet, 
thanks to Mr. Polk, the Mexicans have now the 
united counsels of both Paredes and Santa Ana, 
idols of their respective friends, heretofore opposed 
in politics, now united by the strong bond of com- 
mon and uncompromising hostility to the United 
States. The President has denounced the men 
who dare to think and call this war unjust and 
unnecessary, as traitors to their country, as giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy. What more sub- 
stantial aid and comfort could possibly be given to 
the enemy than by sending them, as the President 
has done, an experienced commander, an able 
diplomatist ? 

Sir, it is time to put an end to the miserable 
farce which has been playing in reference to his 
return. Spend your money in promoting open 


, and honorable warfare, not in clandestinely pur- 


chasing up perfidious and unreliable traitors. The 
people of the United States want peace, but an 
honorable peace; not one obtained by perfidy and 
intrigues. This policy pursued in permitting the 
return of Santa hae, was not American policy— 
not that of a brave and warlike nation. It savored 
more of the Italian, the Spanish, the Asiatic—of 
those people to whom the poison and the stiletto 
were the means of vengeance and redress. 

The people of the United States would have 
their President to be the representative of their 
virtues and their strength. They want no victory 
which they cannot bravely win. They rear a 
haughty ensign on the field—a star-typed stand- 
ard—a standard which never has been struck 
down in equal and honorable battle. ‘They wish 
no victories won in war which their brave soldiers 
cannot win beneath its ample folds. What Ame- 
rican does not feel humiliated when he reads the 
confession of the Presitlent as to the permission 
given Santa Ana to return! Sir, could we have 
been so soon driven to such desperate straits as to 
send back the very man whom the President, and 
his friends on this floor, denounced, a few years 
ago, so very bitterly, as tyrant, despot, and mo- 


_narchical and military usurper—the very man who 
|| perpetrated the ¢@ry atrocities in which the present 


war finds its main justification ? 

But it was resorted to for the purpose, as the 
President tells, of procuring peace. Peace may be 
purchased at too dear a price; and it is far too 
costly when it is had by national degradation—by 
even dimming by suspicion the national honor. 

But is it likely that this piece of diplomatic craft 
is calculated to secure peace—to shorten this war? 
The very way to prolong and imbitter the contest, 
is to impress the enemy with the opinion that you 
are perfidious. We hada striking instance of this 


| in the history of the Florida war. 


We had impressed upon the Seminole cltief the 
idea that our Government had some secret design 
And when the troops of 
the United States were gathering in closer and still 
closer circles around the small number of stubborn 
Indians, who resisted to the last, a proposition in 
writing was sent to the chief, that, upon proposed 
terms, peace should be made, and the American 
troops at once withdrawn. The proposition seem- 
ed fair; the braves in council were generally in 
favor of its acceptance. But Osceola, their chief, 
the bravest of the braves, indignantly replied, ‘‘the 
white man speaks with the forked tongue.’’ Then, 
striking his dagger through the paper, said, ‘* you 
have Osceola’s answer.’’ The increased bitterness 
of the subsequent contest, only proves how much 
vriser it woul have been, in all things, to have 
taught the enemy that, at least, we were bonest. 

So it may be in the present war. The impres- 
sion created that you are dishonest, may only pro- 


armies and lead them to battle? He says, “Pa- \ long and give increased bitterness to the contest. 
redes was a soldier by profession and a monarchist || No; let our motto rather be, as when we fought 


in principle.” 
rienced as a soldier, and no more republican in 
principle. Paredes, Mr. Polk says, “had been 


Santa Ana was far more expe- || the African pirates in their strongholds, ** Millions 


for defence, not a cent for tribute.” 5s 
But the other reason upon which the President 


y, before then, successful in a military rev-'' justified the war, was also a reason that your sol- 
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diers should be well paid. Weare told that another 
object of the war was to define the boundary be- 
tween Texas and Mexico, Well, sir, if you send 
men to mark that boundary with the sword, to 
draw it with blood, it is —— you should pa 

them. But if it was to establish the Rio Grande 
as the boundary, why, after the battles on the 
banks of that river, in May last—why, after all 
the country on this side of the Rio Grande is in 
our possession —why are our armies now marching 


into the heart of Mexican provinces, if it only be to 


define and establish the boundary? 

Does any man believe, that, if our army, after 
the battles of the 8th and 9th of May, had not 
been marched into Mexico in search of the Mexi- 
can troops, who had so signally been beaten and 
scattered, that the war would have commenced 
and ended in those engagements? If military posts 
had been established along the Rio Grande, you 
would have fully established itas your boundary, 
without that enormous expense, in money and 
blood, which has resulted from invading Mexico. 
But infatuation and folly, seem to have marked the 
counsels which controlled us. 

It appears, from the communication of the 
President, that this war has changed its character, 
since its commencement. If it were in the outset 
a war for the recovery of money, and the estab- 
lishment of disputed boundary, it is now a war of 
conquest. ‘The President has congratulated Con- 
gress and the country, on the vast extent of terri- 
tory we have conquered. He says we have ac- 
quired military possession of Mexican provinces— 
of Santa Fé, New Leon, Coahuila, Tamaulipas, 
and the Californias, containing aconsiderable popu- 
lation, being territory larger in extent than that 
contained in the original thirteen States. Surely, 
sir, when you are adding so many uncounted mil- 
lions to your already innumerable acres, it is but 
just you should reward the soldiers who have won 
them by their valor and their blood. If these con- 
quests be the subject of such hearty congratula- 
tions and rejoicings, surely the instruments by 


which they were so gallantly achieved, should | 


have the small pittance furnished by this bill. [A 
voice: “* Well, take their pay out of the land con- 
quered.’*] A gentleman says—take their pay out 
of the land. Better pay out of that you have al- 
ready got. 

Ido not know, Mr. Chairman, that these vast 
aceessions of territory are regarded by the House 
and the country as the appropriate subjects of 
congratulation. Whilst I rejoice, with unfeigned 
joy, at the gallantry of our trogps, and the splen- 


dor of their victories—victories which fully sus- | 


tain our high repute in arms, and wfll be associa- 
ted in history with the most brilliant of the past 
—I{ cannot say, that the possession of these con- 
quered territories is free from misgiving and fore- 
boding,. 
angry dispute by reckless politicians; the bitter 
feeliugs of the North and the South are alread 
aroused. ‘The gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Gorpon,]| himself a Democrat, has said, that the 
North wish this war prosecuted as a war of con- 
quest, and that, asa bem and unalterable resolve, 
itis declared by the North, that no part of the 
conquered land shall be admitted as slave terri- 
tory, and a bill has been presented which pro- 
poses toenact this. And already is the cry of the 
dissolution of the Union seared 

from the question of the future disposition of these 
conquered lands, separate the agitating question 
of slavery, and the fearful prospect of the dissolu- 
tion of this Union. 

Mr. GORDON, of New York, rose and said, 
he had said nothing about the dissolution of the 
Union. He had not heard such a thing talked of, 
except by gentlemen from the South. 

Mr. BELL resumed. ‘The very manner of the 
gentleman's remark, shows the callousness and per- 
fect indifference with which some gentlemen can 
trifle with the Union. It is to somegentlemen as 
nothing. The Union was nothing, so the party 
triumphed, The yentleman very coolly says that 
he had said nothing about dissolving the Union. 
No, though he and his colleague had raised the 
question of slavery, which was, of all others, the 
very one most dangerous to the perpetuity of the 
Union. 

The President at the last session of Congress 


They are already made the subject of | 


Nor can you, | 
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territory, acquired by the annexation of Texas, | Mexicans that the Sronnt had a disea® of the 
u 


which was then proclaimed a bloodless achieve- | 
ment. The manner and time of this annexation || 
were calculated to create danger of war, and the || 
congratulation that it did not exist, has proved la- || 
mentably ill-timed. We all now know—that which 
all free from party influence always foresaw and 
foretold—that this annexation of Texas would, 
with the policy likely to be pursued, involve us in 
a war which would render the acquisition of that 
country both bloody and costly. But the sugges- | 
tions of danger were treated with ridicule, and those | 
who made them, assailed with rancorous abuse. 
The leaders of the Democratic party were so anx- |! 
ious for political success, that they either were 
unwilling to believe that any war would follow |, 
from the annexation of Texas, or they shamefully | 
misrepresented the whole subject to the country. 
Such was their anxiety to annex Texas, that they 
denied every danger connected with it, and b 
their mad and precipitate policy, then commenced, | 
and since pursued, the country has been plunged | 
into this unfortunate war. Sir, let us endeavor to 
regulate future additions of territory so as not to | 
involve us in even greater evils than waste of blood 
and treasure. Let us show by our policy that we 
wish no war of conquest—no war for territory. 
If we are to fight, let it be to sustain the honor, to 
avenge the wrong, to secure the interest of the na- 
tion. Let no such sordid motive, as the plunder 
of a neighboring State, lend its influence to the | 
prosecution of this war. Let us before the world | 
take high ground and deal magnanimously with a | 
weak and oppressed neighbor, show that the weak- 
ness of Mexico and secret desire to plunder its land, 
is not the real, though concealed cause, for the 
prosecution of this war. ‘This is just towards our | 
enemy, and is safe towards ourselves. I am free | 
to say, that I would patra that we should 
preserve the integrity of Mexico. It is wisdom | 
that we should strengthen, not weaken her. 
We may go on in military triumphs. We may | 


'as taken, may be subject of renewed congratula- |, 


tion; but the very possession may prove to us the || 
surest and bitterest curse. Is there nothing of dan- | 
ger in wars of conquest? Does the terrible expe- 
rience of other empires, enlarged by military pos- |, 
session—another name for conquest and plunder— | 
teach us no salutary lesson? Is history to us a | 
sealed book, which we cannot open? Do the very || 
scenes over which our conquering army now 
passes, bring to memory no Warning associations, 
no instances of retributions, dealt forth by an Al- |) 
mighty hand, upon another people, who, three hun- 
dred years ago, took military possession of that || 
same country? When the Spaniard had completed | 
his conquest of Mexico, had hurled to the dust and | 
broken forever the sceptre of Montezuma, the heart 
of the Spanish monarch on his throne did leap for | 
joy and swell with pride. When he thought of | 
the wide dominions added to his original empire | 
of the beauty and fertility of its plains; the inex- | 
haustible riches of its mines; the splendor and 


* * * . | 
magnificence of its cities, he looked upon Spain as | 


the glory of the world, and the beauty of its ex- || 
cellence. But He who humbles man’s pride, and 


i 


| war. 


heart which nothing but gold could cure. But oy, 
country has no disease, which nothing but new ter. 
ritory can cure. Whilst they may be willing to 
have additions made to their present limits, the 

will think addition not only useless, but injurious 
if it weaken one ligament which ties these States 
in their present fraternal and harmonious associa. 
tion. 

But, sir, again: I am in favor of the passage of 
this bill, not only for the purpose of compensating 
those soldiers we have oon engaged in the ser. 
vice, but as an inducement to those who may here. 
after engage. The additional pay will prove an 
additional stimulant to the war. tt will call into 
the field for five years, or during the war, a better 


class of soldiers than you can otherwise obtain, 


We were told when this war commenced that 


peace would be conneres in ninety days. Nine 
_months have elapsed, 


and still no peace is had; 
and no man can foresee when war will terminate, 
In the other end of the Capitol it has been, by the 


| Chairman of Foreign Affairs, announced, that 


there is no prospect of a speedy termination. The 
newspapers inform us, and official documents con. 


| firm it, that the Mexicans exhibit a fiercer hatred, 


a more indomitable” courage, than before; that 
oaths have been taken by Mexican people and 


rulers, that no peace shall be made so long as one 


American -soldier treads the Mexican soil. In 
this condition of things, the President of the Uni- 
ted States, who, by the Constitution, is charged 
with the responsibility of prosecuting this war, 
asks for more men and money. Let him have 
hem; refusal will only indicate division of coun- 
sel, and prolong the war. You are in it now; 
retreat would be disgraceful. So long as the army 
is in the field, let it be fully sustained. So long as 
the present counsels hold in Washington, no peace 
can be secured till the Mexicans are conquered. 
Therefore, as we are to have war, let it be as vig- 
orously prosecuted and briefly terminated as pos- 
sible. Why have not the whole fifty thousapd 
volunteers, and fifteen thousand regulars, which 


| Congress authorized the President to raise, been 


long before this under arms? Another hot Mexi- 
can sun should not beam its baleful heat and its 
pestilential influence, on our brave army. Furnish 
it with means of transportation and subsistence, 
which has not thus far been done. Do not cripple 
it by failing to furnish the proper equipment and 


| supply, which thus far has been done. Do this, 
or withdraw your army. Let decision and ener- 


gy,at least, mark your plans and purposes. Above 


all, keep the people no longer in the dark in rela- 


tion to this war. Let them know, what you have 


been too long afraid to tell them, that it is likely 


to be_a prolonged, bitter, and certainly a costly 
Let them know, you have either been de- 
ceived, or that you have been deceiving the nation. 
Tell them the enemy have Ercan. bolder front 
than was anticipated. hat we are in a war 
which will rouse up and call forth the energies of 
the country. Talk about no petty tax on tea and 
coffee. Present a scheme of finance adequate 
the wants of the country. Be not afraid to meet 
the responsibilities of your acts. Do not tremble 


brings to naught his wisdom, and frustrates his 
well-laid schemes, made the very wealth and terri- 
tory won by conquest, the very curse which, with 
more than mountain’s weight, for centuries has 


/ crushed her down. 


j 


The greatest captain of the age, at the very hour || 
when his conquest of a continent seemed complete, || 
congratulated himself that the foundations of his || 
power were so deeply laid, that nothing could | 


shake them. God himself, as if in scorn, as he | 


'commisioned the stars in their courses to fight | 


. . . . . i 
against Sisera, commissioned the stormy wind and || 


| the chilling blast, to fight against the Corsican, and ] 
| the hour of his proudest exaltation but preceded | 


the moment of his fall and lowest debasement. | 
By the irresistible decree of almighty and retribu- 
tive justice, the monarch of a continent was torn | 
from his throne, and driven, like a leaf before the || 
wind, forever from his kingdom. Does fear fling || 


no dark shadow across that pathway, along which | 


our rulers would hurry us? Sir, this vast addition 
of territory may only prove to us an element of dis- 
cord, a cause of weakness. I do not believe that | 





|| before consequences which you have produced. 
'| Give the President all the men he wants, and at- 
' tach these men to the service by good and certain 
|| Pay: My hour is expiring—I therefore cease. 





THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. E. D. CULVER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 20, 1847. 
The House, in Committee of the Whole, having 
aoe consideration the Naval Appropriation 
Mr. CULVER said: 


Two rules, Mr. Chairman, are said to obtain for 
the regulation of our conduct toward our fellow- 
men: one is denominated the ‘Golden rule,’’ teach- 


ing us to do to others as we would have them to 


do to us; the other is called the * Silver rule,” 


our people have that lust of conquest which seems || practically teaching us to do to others as they do to 
congratulated the country on another accession of || to affect politicians on this floor. Cortez told the || us. 
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In thre few remarks I propose to submit on the | 
President’s war, to aid which this bill is to be pass- || 
ed, and in reply to the arguments of his defenders 
on this floor, I have concluded to adopt the Silver 
rule. I have long since become convinced, that in 
warring with savages, their weapons—the hatchet, 
the tomahawk, and the scalping-knife—were most 
effective. Heavy artillery and well-planted batte- | 
ries cannot always be used to advantage in dislodg- | 
ing an enemy which dodges behind trees, or shoots || 
from thickets. ‘The course of the gentlemen over || 
the way, in defending their President on this Mex- 
IcAN WAR, iS One peculiar to men struggling in a | 
bad cause. Scarcely can any two of them be found || 
resting their defence on the same ground; and most 
fortunate has any one of them been, if he could 
complete his own speech without having one part 
of it clash with the other. Like the man running | 
the mill-pond, he leaves no bridge behind hiin on 
which another may venture, but instead of it, an 
hundred logs, floating and tipping, happy that he || 
has saved himself in his race. I have been nota || 
little amused at one argument resorted to by the 
friends of Mr. Polk. It is the summum argumen- 
tum, the surrebutter, the dead shot, that kills when 
all others fail; and that is, the charge of ‘* OLp || 
Feperauists,’’ ‘* Opposers of the war of 1812,” || 
“ Enemies of the countru,’’ ‘Anti-war,’’ “ Peace- || 
party men.”? These changes have been rung with || 
great flippancy by the Executive and his trained || 
yelpers, from the highest to the lowest. With | 
these stale epithets, they have sought to brand all | 
those who question the necessity, or challenge the |, 
justice of this war. 


Now, sir, as I am one of the “immortal fourteen,”? | 
who washed my hands in the outset, of all participa- || 
tion in this war—one of that small, but consistent few, 
who fear not to be catechised here or elsewhere for || 
their course—one, too, of that number, which have 
suddenly obtained a comparative popularity for 
their admitted consistency, I shall take the liberty || 
toeXamine somewhat in detail these charges and 
epithets. Iam disposed to hold up the mirror of 
“Old Federalism”’ to some of the gentlemen over || 
the way, that they may see their own, and the | 
faces of their fathers and grandfathers. But be- || 
fore doing that, let me devote a moment to analy- || 
zing the charge, that opposition to this war is iden- | 
tical with opposition to the last war. Whence the 
origin of such a sentiment? Were the two wars || 
identical in their nature, causes, and objects? Nay, | 
is there one trait of resemblance between them ? 
The war of 1812 was meritorious in itself. There 
existed deep-seated, long-standing causes of com- 
plaint. An aneient, haughty, and powerful foe 
impressed our seamen, restricted our rights on the 
ocean, and inflicted wrongs without number upon 
ourcountry. To redress those wrongs, to vindi- } 
cate those rights, to chastise that enemy, we waged 
the war. That war became popular. Opposition || 
to it, in the end, was wn-popular. Hence, dema- | 
gogues have taken advantage of its popularity; and || 
for the last twenty-five years, in all the marks and | 
issues that have distinguished parties, these dema- | 
gogues have sought to identify themselves with the | 
friends, and their opponents with the enemies, of 





that war. Their argument amounts to this: the war || 


of 1812 was a just war, therefore, all wars are ee 
that war was popular, therefore every war wi 


un-popular, therefore opposition to this war will be 
unpopular. This, sir, is strange logic; strange 


| 
conclusions from such premises. There is scarce- | 


ly an element of similarity in the two wars. This 
Was aggression in its origin, has conquest for its 
object, and territorial andizement for its end. 





_ unruffled repose. 
| way, as with the voice of a prophet, that a like 


1 be || 
popular; opposition to that war turned out to be || 


|| with Mexico! 


remnant of Seminole Indians, who refused to sur- 
render their homes, and put themselves into the 


| power of their enemy; the other is waged against a 


poor, distracted, and faction-torn republic, because 
she refused to allow us to seize and despoil her of 
a third of her realm. And while on this topic of 
war-popularity, let me ask the friends of the Ex- 


| ecutive what laurels did you ever know won by 


the heroes of this Florida war? Who chants the 


praises of the bloodhounds’ associates, that trav- | 


ersed those swamps, and captured a few squaws ? 
What friends urge their claims for political promo- 
tion, because of their valorous deeds in that war? 
None, sir, Their names and their deeds sleep in 
And I warn gentlemen over the 


infamous notoriety will hang around those who 
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val . | aan tans eal for the sntnatebianianel a poor | You will recollect, sir, as wilt all whe heen me, 


with what nimbleness of tongue several gentlemen 
on that side, when all other arguments failed them, 
when they felt the issues were against them, that 
their President stood forth a convicted usurper, 
have sought as a last resort to charge us with the 
sin of ‘*Old Federalism,” the * anti-War Party.’’ 


| Among others, sir, ringing these changes, stood 


forth the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. a) 
with his usual quantum of Democratic thunder an 
tempest, branding us as ‘old Federalists;”’ slap- 


ping Massachusetts in the face for her imputed 
’ 


have plunged us into this unnecessary and wanton- | 


| ly waged war. 


But, sir, let me add a word further in relation 
to the war of 1812. 


Nine-tenths of its popularity was by the 
relation this war bore to the war of the Revolution. 
It was a relative popularity. In the war of 1812, 
had France, instead of Great Britain, for the same 
cause, on the same provocation, been our pitted 
antagonist, not one-half the zeal and enthusiasm 
could have been aroused among the people; not 
one-tenth of the glory and popularity would have 
gathered about the war on its supporters. No, 


Popular as that war proved | 
| to be, and just as it was in itself, yet it drew not 
| a tithe part of its popularity from its own intrinsic 
|| merits, 


sir, it was the enemy we were fighting, that gave | 


re and relish to the combat. We 
ing an old grudge, paying off an old debt, chas- 


|| tising an old enemy, and the reckoning was sweet. 


This, sir, was what made the war of 1812 popular, 


| and was the cause of the ultimate discomfiture of the | 
| party, which exhibited an organized opposition. 


But let me go one step further. 


1ishing, that rendered it popular with all classes? 


were cancel- | 


eresies; so also the gentleman from Tennessee, 
{[Mr. Sranron,] the semi-official organ of the Ex- 
ecutive, followed in nearly the same wake. The 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Kennepy] reiterated 
the charges with great Loldness, pronouncing us 
the ‘old Federal party elongated.’’ And then, sir, 
to show himself more courageous than all who 
preceded him, the gentleman from the northwest 
district of Ohio [Mr. Sawyer] comes down upon 
us with his sledge-hammer, talking about ‘Tories,’’ 
‘*same old Federal party,’’ ‘same old coons,”’ 
&c., &c. Sir, I shall pay my respects to that gen- 
tleman, and canvass his Democracy. and his votes 
before I am done. Then, again, Mr. Chairman, 


| the learned gentleman from the Chilicothe district, 


{Mr. Tuurman,] you will recollect, at the last ses- 
sion attempted the entire demolition of the Whig 
party by his ‘old Federal” epithets. He fancied 
he had annihilated his three colleagues [Gippines, 
Dexano, and Titpen] for their anti-Mexican-war 
avowals; not by overturning their positions, gain- 
saying their facts, or answering their arguments, 
but by large quotations from old ‘*Federal papers’’ 
and Federal pulpits. It was thought certainly that 


| such a speech, and such arguments, would avail; 


that it would redeem Ohio, save New York, and. 
blow up the Whig party. It was the * big Bun- 


| s. . 
combe speech,’’ calculated for circulation, was sent 


| Let me ask | 
| you, Mr. Chairman, what was there in the war of 
| the Revolution so marked, so peculiar, so distin- 


hat element, what ingredient was there in it, by | 
which it could transfer its popularity over to a war | 


thirty years after? 


Ah, sir! we had in that war what we fall far | 
short of in this—we had ricut and justice and 


Gop on our side. We could lay our hand upon | 


our heart, and look up to Heaven asking the aid 
of the God of battles. It was the deep-seated, the 


well impressed conviction of the JusTICE OF OUR | 


CAUSE, that made the conflict popular, rousing the 
entire masses, diffusing patriotism through all the 


avenues of society, waking the pulpit, unlocking | 


the press, inspiring the social and the fireside cir- || 
It was this conviction that stimulated the | 


cles. 

atriotic father to gather his family around him, 
Kiss his children, and go forth to the field; it was 
this that inspired the patriotic mother to urge for- 
ward her sons, and send them away to the battle 


scene; it was this that nerved the soul of the de- | 


voted wife, though it were like severing the heart- 


rovisions, buckle the knapsack upon her hus- 


and’s shoulder, follow him to the door, and, with | 


| a quivering lip, commit him to the care of Him | 


| such patriotism demanded just such a cause. 


| oh, what a sickening change! What a disheart- 


elevated, holy conflict, down to the disreputable 


| quarrel into which the Executive has plunged us 


Go the length and breadth of the 


The error of the gentieman lies in not taking | land, and with the exception of a few collared par- 


into account the different circumstances attending 
the two cases. You might as well aver that calo- 
mel cured one man, therefore it will cure every | 
man,no matter what the type, the malignity, or the | 
stage of the disease. But the gentlemen’s argument 
Proves toomuch. }rom their premises I can draw 





The Florida war was unpopular, therefore this war 
will be unpopular; the instigators and abettors of 
that war were frowned down by the people, there- 
fore the instigators of this war will be put down. 
Is not the argument, Mr. Chairman, as conclusive 
in the latter as in the former.case? Yes, sir, and 
far more so; for between the Florida and the Mex- 
‘can war there are striking points of affinity. The |! 


. 


very different, but much more truthful conclusions. | 





| tisans, and a slight sprinkling of whiskered office- 
| seekers, you find one deep-fixed and avowed scorn 
for the war, its objects, and its instigators. The 
great mass of the tax-paying and justice-abiding 
people, hold it in contempt. et ger 
whistle up their courage, and try to liken it to the 
war of 1812, and the war of the Revolution, thun- 
dering anathemas on all that question its justice 
and arraign its author. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I rose mainly to have a little 


' friendly discourse with some of these modern Dem- 


ocrats about ‘‘Old Federalism.” This is the ghost 

ae shake at us, when = etree fail to frighten. 
propose to examine with what grace this charge 

comes from that side of the House. om 


who presided over the destinies of the battle. Sir, | 
such a cause was worthy of such patriotism, and | 


But, || 


And yet gentlemen | 


eo neeeneieeenent tc teO EE 


largely into Ohio; liberally subscribed for by my 
Democratic colleagues, and sent into the river coun- 
ties, New York. But strange to tell, sir, Ohio 
heeded not the ** Democratic’? moanings; she sends 
eleven Whigs and a half, in place of eight, to the 
next Congress, and even the Chilicothe district is 
to be represented by a “ Federal Whig;” and the 
river counties, New York, (God be praised!) will 
present in the Thirtieth Congress an almost un- 
broken Whig phalanx. So we would say to the 
Chilicothe gentleman, ‘‘a few more such, if you 
lease.”’ 

But, Mr. Chairman, one incident connected with 
these extracts was both amusing and instructive. 
They are nearly every one of them from the * old 
Federal papefs” of two States, Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts; from which we were left to infer, 
that the gentleman from the Chilicothe district had 


| been cloistered with two ‘old Federalists,’? now 
_or lately in Mr. Polk’s Cabinet—Mr. Buchanan 


‘and Mr. Bancroft. 


These gentlemen, from their 


_ early predilections, had probably provided them- 


'| canvass ** Democracy”’ by States. 
ening contrast, when we drop from that noble, | 


selves with copious files of *‘ Federal papers.’’ 


| But, sir, it is to be regretted that Mr. Buchanan 
strings, to rise up before it was day, get ready the | 


omitted (by mistake, I hope) to furnish the gentle- 
man with one more extract; that is from a certain 
‘* Federal’ oration, delivered in Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, soon after the war, by one James Bu- 
CHANAN, in which the war, James Madison, and 
the Democratic party, are very roughly handled. 
But I will allude to this quotation when I come to 
I should men- 
tion also in passing, that among others, my Dem- 
ocratic colleague from the Delaware district, New 
York, [Mr. Gorvon,] has joined in this cry, char- 
ging, that as in 1812, so there is now a party fight- 
ing against the country. 

Here, then, we are confronted by a great and 
powerful party, united by no ligament but the co- 
hesive power of plunder, no common sentiment 
but the threadbare name of ‘* Democracy”’—a 
party conducting its entire operations on a system 
of demagoguiim, appea'ing to old issues, old names, 
drawing the eye off from the true points, branding 
their adversaries as *‘ old Federalists,’’ and pluming 
themselves on their ** Democracy.”’ Challenge one 
of them to stand up and defend his subtreasury, 
**Oh, you are an old Federalist !’’ Call on him to 
vindicate his tariff, ‘*Oh, you are an old blue- 
light!”? Press him to stand up and defend the 
usurpations of his President, ‘‘ Oh, you are the old 
anti-war party!’’ ‘ Your father wore the black 
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se 


cockade!"’ * We are the disciples of Jefferson— 


the true Democracy!”’ “ You, the old Federal- | 


ists—old Federalists!’’ 


These are the’changes rung by these croakers of 
modern Democracy, tll theirchattering has shamed 
the magpie, and thrown the blush upon the par- 
rot. It is amusing, Mr. Chairman, to see with 
what accuracy the tune has been pitched for these 
Democratic musicians—** old Federal,” ** old Fed- 
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|| ciprocated by the people of that State. I pass to 


eralism,” ‘ blue-light,’’ “ Federal party,” ** Fed- | 


eral press,”’ ** Federal leaders.”” And then, * the 


Democracy,’’ ** Democratic party,’’ ** Democ¥atic , 


measures,” ‘* Democratic Administration.’’ These 
are the notes now being played from the highest- 
keyed bugle in Washington, down, down to the 


lowest pumpkin vine that toots in an Ohio corn- 


field. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, such are the very potent 
weapons with which we are assailed, and Mr. 
Polk justified. In speaking of “ old Federalism,”’ 


I wish to be understood as casting no reproach on | 


those who were Federalists, none whatever. In 
those days there were honest differences of opin- 
ion—honorable men upon both sides. In 1801, 
Jefferson said, ** We are all Republicans—we are 
all Federalists.’”? In November, 1816, General 
Jackson wrote to Mr, Monroe, advising the ap- 
pointment of ** old Federalists”’ to office, and thus 
to destroy * the monsterof party.’’ For this advice 
General Jackson was denounded by the Albany 
Argus in 1824, and abused by Thomas Ritchie. 
The issues and landmarks that then distinguished 
parties have long since been obliterated; the Fed- 
eralists and the Democrats of those days have 
since, more or less, commingled with all parties; 
and no man but an arrant demagogue, or one de- 
fending a bad cause, secking to cast dust in the 
air, and hiding the true issue of the day, will at- 
tempt to drag up these exploded distinctions, and 
brand his antagonist with these obsolete epithets. 
Butso i is, sir, gentlemen prefer this mode of war- 
fare, and 1 choose to meet them with their own 
weapons. [said just now I meant to adopt the 
silver rule. If ** old Federalism’’ were asin, who 
is most contaminated with it? If having ‘ old 
lederalists’’ in one’s party taint it with political 
leprosy, where is the purity of modern “* Democ- 
racy?’’ You are infected from your head to your 
toes. Answer me a few questions on this score: 
Who and where are the “ old Federalists’’ that 
have come to your camp? What reward and hon- 
ors have you not heaped upon their heads? What 
a premium have you paid ? 

Sir, begin down East; look into the State of 
Maine, and there you find Ruell Williams, an old 
Federalist, now transformed into a modern * De- 
mocratic’? Senator; elevated to the head of the 
party—his sins all forgiven. Pass over to the 
State of New Hampshire, the ** Switzerland of 
modern Democracy,” (and so it is, for, like Swiss 
troops, they work for those that pay best,) and 


whom do you find there? Harry Hubbard, an “old | 
blue-light Federalist,’ in whose garment yet re- | 


mains the ** smell of the Hartford Convention,’’ 
now a Democratic Governor, Senator, Subtreas- 
urer. Close by his side stands Levi Woodbury, 


‘blue’? as indigo in former days; now Senator, | 
Secretary of the Treasury, Judge of the Supreme | 


Court of the United States, all by Democratic ap- 
pointments. Where, tell me where, have you 
buried the sins of these * old blue-lights”’ of New 
Hampshire? With what magic wand have you 
changed their Federalism into modern Democracy? 
Look to Connecticut. Who was Ralph J. Inger- 
soll, now Mr. Polk’s Minister to Russia? An old 
Federalist. So were [saac Toucey and Thomas 
S. Whittlesey, now the one is the Democratic 


Massachusetts, the old mother of States, and the 
nursery of statesmen. To whose special charge 
is moflern Democracy committed in that State? 
Why, sir, to one George Bancrofl, an “anti-war 
Federalist of 1812,’’ now rewarded for his federal- 
ism, first, by a place in Mr. Polk's Cabinet; next 
by an embassy to England. Nor was old Federal- 
ism his only passport to favor; his modern * Abo- 
lition’’ avowals may have contributed to the same 
end. My friend from Ohio [Mr. Gipprnes] is 
denounced by modern Demecrats on this floor as 
an “ incendiary,’ a “ fanatic,”’ a ‘*madman;” but, 
sir, where can you find more of what Democracy 
calls ** fanaticism,’’ in any sentiment uttered here, 


than is contained in an address of George Bancroft, | 
in 1834, to the electors of his Congressional dis- 
Speaking of the effects of slavery, as con- | 


trict ? 
flicting with free labor, he says: 


“We would not interfere with the domestic regulations 
of * New Orleans or Algiers,’ but we may demand the In- 
STANT abolition of the slave trade in the ‘ District of Colum- 
bia,’ and should assist free labor to recover its rights in the 
eapital of the ‘ country.’ ” 


There, sir, is ‘instant abolition’? for you. A | 


pretty dangerous medicine, truly, as defined in 
Jemocretic dictionartes, but very harmless and 


, palatable when taken from a Democratic teaspoon. 


Next, sir, I pass into my own State, and I come 
to rebuke my colleague [Mr. Gorvon] for treading 
upon the toes of his political friends—for his as- 


saults upon ‘Old Federalists.’’ He had better | 


beware, else he’ll see ghosts and hobgoblins at his 
bedside. Does my colleague know old Edward 
P. Livingston, late Lieutenant-Governor of the 
State? and Senator from his district? Does he 
know John H. Prentiss, long the Federal editor of 
the *‘Cooperstown Federalist,’’ but late’a Demo- 
cratic member of Congress? Does he know Hen- 
ry Vail and John P. Cushman of Troy, John 
Fine of St. Lawrence, Harmanus Bleecker of Al- 
bany, and William C. Bryant of New York, all 
prominent Federalists; but now, or late, high De- 
mocratic office-holders? Does he know Aaron 
Vanderpoel, who lived in the same valley of the 
Eindson with himself, whose lungs, when inflated 
with *‘Old Federalism,” had the powers of a com- 
pound blowpipe; but now he can roar modern ‘*De- 
mocracy”’ up and down that valley with a bellow- 
ing that would throw any horned animal of the 
Devonshire breed into the back ground? Such, 
Mr. Chairman, is ‘Old Federalism” transformed 
into New York patent Democracy. I wish I could 


stop with my own State, but I must ferry over to | 


New Jersey, and there, sir, I run against a Wall 
of Old Federalism. This is exhibited in the per- 
son of Garrett D. Wall, late United States Senator, 
the impersonation of modern Democracy; one who 
boasted, at a period not remote, that ‘‘he sailed 
under the flag of Federalism, so long as that flag 
continued to float.’’ Close by his side sits his po- 
litical twin, Peter D. Vroom, late Democratic Gov 
ernor, and recently the candidate for United States 
Senator. These old Federalists now glitter as stars 
of the first magnitude in the Democratic constella- 
tion. But I leave the New Jersey twins with the 
Siamese from New Hampshire, and pass over to 
the Dutch Democracy of Pennsylvania. Here I 
raust tread lightly, because of some who sit near 
me. What, sir, was ex-Senator Wilkins, late 
Secretary of War, Senator, and Minister to Russia? 
An old Federalist; Richard Rush, another sprig, 
late Smithsonian agent under Mr. Van Buren. 


|| Who, sir, is the renowned modern Democrat that 


Governor, the other the Democratic nominee for | 


the same Office. Take the next State, Vermont. 
What sprouts of “ Ancient Federalism” do you 
find there vegetating in modern Democracy? Ex- 
Governor Martin Chittenden, the man who refused 
to order out the militia when the country was in- 
vaded; the enem 
son; but he lived and died a modern “ Democrat;” 


while his competitor, Jonas Galusha, who headed | 


his regiment, and took the field, and became Goy- 
ernor, was an ancient Democrat, and died a staunch 
Wuaic. I commend these facts to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cripman] who lamented his 


misfortune at being ** born in the Federal State | 


of Vermont,” 


admitted he should ‘ have been a Tory had he 
lived in the days of the Revolution?’ All that 
saved him was, he was not born in season. I am 
too modest a man to call his name here, fearing I 


should ruffle the feelings of a gentleman now in 
| my eye, [Mr. C. J. Incersoit.] [Great laughter.] 


But this isnot all of Old Federalism. The pre- 


_mier of Mr. Polk, James Bucuanan, Secretary of 


| State, was saturated with Old Federalism. 


of the war; the reviler of Jeffer- || 


So late 
as 1828, it is alleged, that he boasted of his Fed- 
eral blood, insisting that if he ‘‘had a drop of De- 
mocratic blood in his veins, he would tap them and 


let it out.’? Now, sir, he claims to be the Boa- 
| nerges of this self-styled ‘‘Democratic Administra- 
_tion.”? To show you his old Federal instincts, 


. t |, caster, shortly after the war. 
and his lamentations are fully re- |) read it at length. ‘The following will suffice: 


and ‘‘anti-war’’ bearings, I must refer you to the 
extract I have before me from his oration at Lan- 


Had I time I would 
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“ Time will not allow me to enumerate all the wits a, 
wicked grajonte of the Democratic Administration, + |." 
They rashly plunged us into a war with a nation more abie 
do us injury than any other nation in the world. * * « > 
[ihe sear of 1812] took its rise from an overwhelming par. 
iality which the atid party have ultimately shown fo, 
Franee. 

“Immediately before the war, THIS FOREIGN INFLUEy, 
had completely embodied itself with every political feeling »7 
a majority of the people, PARTICULARLY IN THE Wesr, [y, 
| VOICE WAS HEARD 80 LOUD AT THE SEAT OF GoveRnmeyy 
| that the President was obliged to yield to its dictates, or to ,,’ 

tire from office. The choice in this alternative was easijy 
made by a man (Madison) wHO PREFERRED Hts PRIV ate 
INTEREST TO THE PUBLIC GoOD. We were, therefore, hur 
ried into a war utterly unprepared.”” — 

“ The very Capitol of the United States—the lofty temple 
| of liberty which was reared and consecrated by Washington 

—has been abandoned to its fate by his degenerate sucesso, 
(Madison,) who ought to have shed his last drop of blood i, 
|| its defence.’? 

“Thanks to Heaven, that we have obtained peace, aq 
and disgraceful as it is; otherwise, the beautiful structure of 
the Federal Government, SUPPORTED BY THE SAME Peepip 
HANDS, might have sunk, like the Capitol, into ruins.” 
| This has heen called a glorious war. Glorious it has beep 
|| in the highest sense, to the American character, but diserace. 
|| ful in the extreme to the Administration.” F 
** But do the Administration, who involved us in the laty 
|| unnecessary war, derive any eredit from their exertions? 
|| Certainly not. They were the spontaneous efforts of the 
|| country, undirected by the Government.” 


|| There, Mr. Chairman, is ‘Old Federalism” 
| simmered down. ‘That was the sentiment cherish. 








ed towards James Madison, the war, the then De. 
mocratic party. Virginians may see the estimate 
in which their President was held by the presen 
Secretary of State. 

I leave him and his friends to digest old remj- 
niscences, and I pass over to little Delaware, 
There I find Louis McLane, late her brightes; 
Democratic star, but once obscured behind the 
| cloud of *‘old Federalism.” General Jackson 
| made him his officer of finance. Mr. Polk sent 
him as his Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of 
| St. James; and, ‘‘ old Federalist’’ as he was, he did 
| for us what Mr. Polk could not have done alone, 
saved us from a war with Great Britain. 

Coming to the State of Maryland, I find Gray- 
son, and Carroll, and Thomas, of the Federal 
school, changed into prominent Democratic nomi- 
nees and Governors. Higher up than all these, | 
find there one Roger B. Taney, once a high-toned 
Federalist, said to have known something of the 
great Baltimore mob and the Hanson faction, but 
more recently a Democrat—General Jackson’s At- 
torney General, then his Secretary of State, and 
now Chief Justice of the United States. Sir! 
make this allusion to Judge Taney in no unkind 
feeling. I have the highest respect for his integ- 

rity, past and present, his talents, and his consis- 
,ency. But I am trying Democracy by its own 
rules, curing it by its own prescriptions. But! 
beg pardon. I had liked to have forgotten the 
State of Michigan. She boasts of a modern Den- 
ocrat, [Lewis Cass,] who is said to be cherishing 
high aspirations. But right sorry am I to lear, 
| that the disc of his morning sun was partially ob- 
| scured by ** Old Federalism.’’ I have the author- 
ity from Niles’s Register, volume 47, page 18. 
There, sir, I find it stated expressly, that— 











| “His father was a very ardent Federalist, even for those 
| days,’? (1800;) that he [the present Governor Cass] “was 


the preceptor of a grammar school in Wilmington, and a- 
ways appeareg with the ‘ black cockade’ in his hat.” 

J commend these choice relics to the two gentle- 
‘| men from Ohio, [Messrs. Sawyer and Tuvurmay'} 
|| they will serve for a second edition of their “ anti- 
|| Federal’? speeches, when their favorite is nom- 
|| nated for the Presidency. 
‘| Now, Mr. Chairman, time would fail me to g' 
through Virginia, North Carolina, South Caroli- 
na, and Georgia, and complete my researches after 
old Federalists, now in the Democratic ranks. As 
to the new States—=Mississippi, Alabama, Missou- 
ri, Illinois, Florida, and Texas—now so clamorous 
for modern Democracy, it is sufficient to say, that 
'| amid the strifes and conflicts of 1812, they had not 
‘cracked the hell of their Democracy; their 
political pin-feathers have come out long since that 
time, otherwise they would have furnished their 
‘* Federal’’ quota in the modern flock. 

I call on gentlemen over the way to tell me, if 
old Federalism was such a stain, such a curse upon 
the men affected by it, how stands your party? 
|| Why did General Jackson call one-third of his 
'| cabinet'from Federal ranks? Why did Mr. Van 
| Buren do the same? Why did Mr. Polk, the 
| quintessence of modern Democracy, place an old 
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unrepenting Federalist first, and another one 
Could he not find material || 








and : 
third in his Cabinet - 
for his first cabinet without drawing from those old 
ranks, thus offering a premium for ‘* Federdl pol- 
jytion?”? It would seem that a man must have 
peen an ‘old Federalist”’ to qualify him to repre- 
sent Mr. Polk at the Court of St. James. He has || 
chosen none other, having sent two Federalists in H 
succession, Mr. McLane and Mr. Bancroft. How 
do you account for all this ‘* Federal’’ predilection ? 
Do I hear some spunky Democrat whispering | 
«they have changed,”’ ** they have repented ?”” | 
deny it. Give me the evidence of their repentance. | 
Not a mother’s son of them has ever repented. | 
Tell me when and where James Buchanan, George 
Bancroft, Aaron Vanderpoel, or Levi Woodbury, | 
have ever backed one iota from their former posi- | 
tions? Where is the evidence that they do not. 
think of James Madison, of the war, of ancient || 
Democracy, now, as they did in 1812? If, in your 
chaste vocabulary, it is political leprosy to have || 
«old Federalists’’ in the party, or ever to have 
heen one, then, I charge you with being more dis- 
eased than Naaman, the leper; and instead of 
washing, as he did, seven times in Jordan, you | 
ought to dip seventy times seven in Goose Creek,, | 
near this Capitoi; and right sure am I, if you did, || 
no animal would drink the water below and live. || 
(A laugh.) I beg pardon, Lonly meant political 
pollution. Mr. Chairman, these remarks may 
seem harsh and uneourteous; they would be so, || 
were I not talking to Democrats in their own dia- || 
lect. With such Indian antagonists I must use the 
tomahawk. They must be cured by their own 
medicine. 

Then, sir, if I have shown who were and who || 
are ** old Federalists,’’ and what party now hugs | 
them toits bosom, I will leave this part of the sub- |) 
ject for the consideration of my friends over the 
way, and pass. 

The President has attempted to silence all dis- 
cussion as to the right and wrong of this war. In | 
his message, he has denounced in advance all who 
question its justice or necessity as traitors to the | 
country, “* giving aid and comfort”’ to the enemy. 
Whence the authority of the Executive to put 
padlocks on our lips, here or elsewhere? He | 
charges treason upon those who (I use his own 
words) represent this war as unjust and unne- | 
eessary.”? here in the Constitution does he find 
his authority for wading through twelve pages out | 
of sixteen to prove it just and necessary, and yet | 
deny to the members of a coérdimate branch of | 
the Government, or to the people, the right to an- | 
swer his arguments, detect his fallacies, and expose 
his sophistries? The Constitution only requires 
him to ** give information of the state of the Union, | 
and recommend such measures, from time to time, 
as he deems important.’’ It does not call on him 
to labor his own cause, or defend his own acts, | 
and then deny to others the right to reply. While, || 
then, he acts without positive authority from the 
Constitution, I claim to act under its express pro- 
visions—those which secure “freedom of speech”? | 
on all questions connected with the public welfare, | 
and that, too, without being liable to the charge of | 
“treason,’’ or subjected to Executive denunciation. | 
Now, sir, | maintain that every war, as te any 
given party to it, is either justor unjust The war | 
of Great Britain on her colonies, in 1776, was, as || 
to her, either just or unjust. If just, then we were 
in the wrong; if unjust on her part, then I ask, | 
were her statesmen, who stood up and denounced | 
itas unjust, guilty of treason—of “‘ giving aid and | 
comfort??? Among these were Fox and Wilkes, 
Burke, Hartley, Lord Chatham, the Duke of Graf- 
ton, the Marquis of Rockingham, and the Duke || 
of Richmond, Some denounced it as “ unjust;” | 
others avowed that they were for “abandoning it;” | 











lask you, Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentlemen || 
over the way, were these British statesmen right, || 
or were they wrong, in these denunciations? We 
said they were right, and our bosoms heaved with 

emotion when we heard of such sentiments beyond 
the ocean. The despotic doctrine contended for 
in the message is, that if an unjust war be w ) 
the people must take one. of three horns. ey | 
mast be silent as to its justice, or guilty of a false- 
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just;’’ and (Mr. Polk being judge) is gully 


| city; so do his collared 


in April previous, at Washi 


The Mevican War—Mr. Culver. 


| hood by calling it by a wrong name; or, branded 
| with ** treason,” if they call it bya right one. Do 
| gentlemen mean to say that there is no such thing | 
as an unjust war? Do they mean to charge, that 


to calla war which is unjust by its right name is 


| a treasonable offence? 


Let me give them a case. Suppose Mr. Polk 
had desired to promote a marriage between some 


| branch of his family and that of the Governor of 
| Canada, The proffered nuptials are declined. Mr. 


Polk is offended; deems himself insulted; and, as 
commander-in-chief of the army, he orders six 
regiments of infantry to the city of Toronto, in Up- 
per Canada; they invest it, plant their cannon; cut 
off the supplies; they are ordered off by Canadian 
authorities; they refuse; a fight ensues; war fol- 
lows; Congress recognises it. Would that war on 
our side be just or unjust? If unjust, would the 
people be guilty of treason, of “giving aid and 


|| comfort,”’ if they ‘* represented it unjust and un- 
| necessary?’ Out upon such an autocratic doctrine 
'| from the pen of the Chief Magistrate. 
| sentiment or avowal which technically can “ give 
|| aid and comfort to the enemy”’ is treason, moral 
or political, then, sir, I arraign James K. Polk as | 


If every 


guilty of that crime; for | aver nothing has ever 
given more aid and comfott to Mexico than this 


jesuitical message on which | am now commenting. 


Every intelligent Mexican, on its perusal, will feel 
his cause stronger and ours weaker. He will put 
his finger on the place and say, ‘* There Mr. Polk 
disguised the gruth; here he told but half the case; 
there he gave a false coloring.’’ 1 verily believe, 
Mr. Chairman, I have twenty Quaker women in 
my district that could overturn these positions, and 
expose the sophistries in this message. On the 8th 
day of May, 1844, Colonel Benton, in the Senate, 


declared that the taking of the valley of the Rio | 


Grande, even by treaty with Texas, would be an 
*‘ act of UNPARALLELED AGGRESSION against Mexi- 
co,”’ **despoiling her of parts of four of her States.’’ 


| Well, sir, in May, 1846, Mr. Polk, not even by 


treaty, but by an armed force, seizes the territory, 
and drives Mexico from it. Now it is done, and 
what is Mr. Benton to say? If he declares it right, 


he falsifies his former positions; if he repeats what | 


ve said before, then he ‘‘ represents this war un- 
I d before, then he ‘* represents tl 


moral treason, *‘ giving aid an 
co. 


defenders to explain the inconsistencies. I shall 


canvass this war dh its merits, regardless alike of || 


demagogue cries and Executive menaces. 
In doing so, Mr. Chairman, I call the attention 


of the House, of the country, to the jesuitical at- || 
tempt of the President and his partisans on this || 


floor to change the issue; to hide the true point in 
dispute. He labors through half his message, and 
so do his defenders here; so does his organ in this 
resses in the country, to 
make the people and the world believe we have 
gone to war with Mexico because she will not pay 
us the indemnities due. A more reckless ground, and 
one more at variance with history and truth, was 
never assumed. This I purpose to show. 

But first, let me devote a moment to this ques- 
tion 06 Mexican spoliations. In 1839 we concluded 
a conventional arrangement with her, by which 
our claims were to be proved and liquidated. That 
arrangement expired by its own limitations, in 


| February, 1842, the joint commission having found 


due us $2,026,000. This amount was to be paid 
in twenty quarterly instalments. A new prelimi- 
nary treaty was made by our Minister (Wadd 

Thompson) in 1843, for the final hearing and ad- 
jastment of all the remaining claims; but our Senate 
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I leave the President and his newly-converted | 
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sion!’ Was it not time for her to stop and inquire 
what it all meant? I pass over her other grievan- 
ces, real or imaginary. I say nothing of her having 
witnessed for the last nine years the people of the 
United States rushing to the standard of her re- 
volted province; of the thousands of money and 
companies of men sent to the conflict against her. 
I come to that treaty. It was inconvenient for Mr. 
Polk to tell any of these facts, or to set forth any 
of these palliations. He thought the world, that 
posterity, would never know the facts only as he 
chose to spread them out. 

But I press this point in its broadest form. Is it 
good cause of war that a nation or State neglects 
to pay her debts? I put it to you, you barking 
Democrats from the West; you from the non-pay- 
ing States; you from Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Florida, and Texas; you, whose protested State 
| bonds are hawked about the markets at a ruinous 
I put it to you, war-hawks from Mis- 
| sissippi, whose Democratic Governor repudiated 

seven millions of your State debt at one batch, an 
; amount three times beyond what Mexico is proved 
| to have owed us. 


[Mr. ROBERTS, of Mississippi, here interrupt- 
ed Mr. Curver, and said it was false; that the 
State had not repudiated. ] 

Mr. C, proceeded. ‘Not repudiated,”’ sir? Is 
| the gentleman serious? I have the message of 

Governor McNutt before me. I point him to two 

| consecutive elections—1841 and *’42—where the 
issue was said to be the paying and anti-paying 
| party—the latter succeeding. Does he say it is 
‘‘false?’’ Then, sir, I will brand his statement 
with the attributes it deserves; and I will do it, too, . 
by unimpeachable Democratic authority. The 
‘“* Democratic Review,’ volume 14, page 13, says: 
‘* Mississippi has the unfortunate distinction of 
| ‘being the only State which has FoRMALLY RRE- 
‘ rusep to acknowledge the obligatory character of 
‘the whole or any part of her debt.’’ False, sir? 
Then brand your own Governor and your own 
Review. There is my authority. 

I put it to all of you, whose eae amounting 
to nearly one hundred and seventy-four millions, 
are floating over the world, tell me, ought Mexico 
for such a cause, especially without telling her that 
is the cause, to be invaded, her citizens murdered, 
and her dominion subverted? Then I charge that 
your towns and villages ought to be laid in ashes, 

'your women and children made houseless, and 
| your men shot down in the field. 

But this is not all. I charge not only these in- 
solvent States, but this Government, with guilt 
fourfold blacker than that imputed to Mexico. I 
|, mean in this matter of ‘‘spoliations.’’ More than 
| forty-six years ago, citizens of our republic had 
|| spoliations committed upon them by France. 
|| Many of them lost their all—were ruined. These 
'| spoliations amounted to more than thirty millions. 
| For an equivalent, a valuable consideration, we 
| released France, and assumed the claims ourselves; 
‘and for more than forty-five years, these ruined 
| citizens while they lived, and after them, their 
| widows and children, came, with tears in their 
| eyes, knocking at the doors of this Capitol for 
| payment. Congress at last heatd their cries; last 
|| session a bill for their relief passed both Houses— 
|| but slap in our face came back aveto, The mone 
'| was all wanted, said Mr. Polk, for the war wit 
'| Mexico. And, sir, your non-paying, but war- 
| going, States, were found sustaining that veto. 
i And among the rest, the tender-hearted Democrat 
‘| from northwest Ohio, [Mr. Sawrer,] who has 
| shed tears over the “ ruined merchants” that went 
| to Mexico to trade; he, too, was found voting 


refused to ratify that treaty unless the negotiation | against the widows and orphans of our own ‘‘ruin- 


were removed from Mexico to Washington. 
thus fell through. In the meantime Mexico 


been signed 
Texas, robbing her (in the | 


It || ed citizens.” 
id || 
others, that they would vote “no supplies;”’ others || us five of the twenty instalments—one-fourth of | 
called it a “scene of carnage;’’ others, that if they | the entire award—bringing it down to July, 1844. || 
were ‘Americans, they would never lay down their ‘| Mr. Polk says Mexico then stopped, and has paid || 
arms;” others, that it was a “murderous war.” || nomore since. Ah, sir, why did not this jug-handle |, 
message tell the world the occasion of her stop- | 
ping just then? Why not give the reason Mexico | 
assigned for withholding further payments? Why 
not divulge the fact that she had then learned that 
n, @ treaty had 
by John Tyler and the President of | 
anguage of Mr. Ben- | 
ton) of parts of ** four of her large States.”” Per- | 


petrating on her “an act of wnperalleled aggres- | 


Nor is this the choicest specimen of that gentle- 
man’s Democracy. When a bill had passed both 
Houses, making appropriations for the improve- 
ment of our rivers and harbors—a bill which was 
to protect the lives of thousands of our sailors who 
are now being wrecked ne eae ammennet 
our exposed , that gentleman at first st 
up and voted Tor the Gill, as the interest of his State 
required. But back eame your vero, and where 
now the independent Democrat from Ohio? Ah! he 
doffs his cap, lowers his peak, bows to the Execu- 
tive, and votes for the veto! Out on such moonlight- 
mackerel Democracy as this! I would not have 
it about me for all the metal buttons that could 
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glitter on a boy’s coat, or the yellow lace that could | 
adorn his cap. This veto, too, alleges, that the 
money is wanted to carry on this war. Shame on 
the nation that can thus withhold millions due to 
her own citizens, and expend hundreds more to | 
fight a poor, crippled, faction-torn republic, be- 
cause she neglects to pay us two millions. But did 
we vo to war because Redon would not pay us? 
Did we inform her of that? Did we submit our 
ultimatum, and threaten her with war for that 
cause? Nota word of it, sir. Mr. Polk, on the 
12th of May last, in recommending to Congress to 
recognise the war which, he said, ‘* Mexico had 
commenced,’’ gave, as the reason, ** that she had 
invaded our territory, and spilled our blood on our 
own soil.’? He also procured the preamble to the | 
war bill, false in fact and fraudulent in purpose, to | 
recite that ** war existed by the acts of Mexico.” 
Does this look as if we had gone to war with her 
for not paying our debt? No, sir; it is an after- 
thought, got up to change the issue. 

But the President would stultify Mexico, as well 
as ourselves, in felation to the true issue and cause 
of the war, On page seven of his message, he says 
that ** Mexico has never placed the war which she 
has waged on the ground of our army occupying 
the intermediate territory on the Rio Grande.”’ | 
What a statement to emanate from the Chief Ma- 
gistrate! I'll prove it destitute of any foundation 
in truth, and, with it, | will show up another as- 
sertion on the same page. He says, * her (Mex- 
ico’s) avowed purpose in commencing a war with | 
the United States, was to reconquer Texas.’’ Ah! 
was that her ** avowed purpose?’’ I will thank Mr. 
Polk, or any of his friends, to tell me when or where 
she made thatavowal? So far from that, sir, I will 
call four consecutive witnesses, each speaking for 
and on behalf of Mexico, to brand this statement 
with the character it deserves. ; 

My first witness is the Secretary of State of 
Mexico, Mr. Pefia y Pefia, to Mr. Black, 31st Oc- 
tober, 1845. He says: 

“The Government of Mexico has given its orders, for the 
present, suspending any act of Aostility against the United | 
Stutes, aud limits itself to the pRFENCE, awaiting the issue of | 
the negotiation,” &e. 

That talks only of “‘defence,’’ nothing there about 
** reconquering ‘Texas.”’ 

My next witness is General La Vega, who, on 
the 28th March, 1846, said to General Worth: 

“The march of the United States troops through a part of 
the Mevivan territory, was an act of war. That Mexico had 
not declared war. The two countries were still at peace. | 
We (Mexico) felt indignation at seeing the American flag | 


placed on the Rio Grande, a portion of the Mexican terri- 
tory.”’ 


Here is the cause of their indignation: nota word | 
about the * reconquest of Texas.” 

My next witness rises in grade; he speaks for | 
Mexico; this is General Ampudia, who, on the 
12th April, 1846, wrote to General Taylor: 

* Your Government, in an incredible manner, has not | 
only insulted, but exasperated, the Mexican nation, bearing | 
its conquering banner to the left bank of the Rio del Norte; in | 
this euse, by the definitive orders of my Government, I re- | 
quire you, in all form, to break up yourcamp and withdraw | 
to the other baak of the Nueces, while our Governments are | 
treating,’ &c. “If you insist on remaining on the soil of | 


Ticmaulipas, it must elearly result that arms must decide the 
question,” 


Now, sir, what is the cause of the collision of | 
‘‘arms?"’ Is it the * reconquest of Texas,” or the || 
invasion of Mexican soil? Let the world and pos- 
terity judge. 

My fourth witness ranks equal with Mr. Polk, |) 
in every respect, but modesty and veracity. It is 
President Paredes himself. On the 23d of April, | 
1846,-afier he learned the approach of our army, in 
an Official manifesto, he says: 


a} 








“ I solemnly announce that I do not declare war against 
the United States of America, because that belongs to the || 
august Congress ; but the defence of Merican territory, which 


the forces of the United States have invaded, is an urgent 
necessity.’ 


And he insists that— 


“The troops, which thus act as enemies, be ordered to be 
repelled, From this day begins our defensive war, and every 
point of our territory, attacked or invaded, shall be defended,” 

There, Mr. Chairman, you hear of “attacking,” 
‘** invasion,’’ “ repelling,” ** defending,’ but not a 
word about the ** reconquest of Texas.’’ For what 
cause, then, | ask you, Ll ask this House, for what 
cause did Mexico *‘*avow’’ that she began this | 
war? On a question of veracity between Mr. Polk 


and four confronting witnesses, I leave the world | 


_ by side, twenty years. 
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the message, thousands are made to believe that 
Mexico made war to reconquer Texas, and we 


to judge. And yet, by these bald statements in | two ways—by treaty or by conquest. Mr. Polk 
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} 
| 


was aware of this, and he makes a lame attem,; 
| at each for title. He says, * Texas revolted jp 


made war for the non-payment of our indemnities; || 1836, and carried her revolution beyond the Nueces.” 
while truth and history establish the fact, that the | Ah, he stops short of telling how far. He means 
cause, the sole cause of this war, was the ARMED | to have it inferred she carried it to the Rio Grande. 
invasion of her territory by our troops—that, too, ‘| but he had not the effrontery to say it. True, 


in defiance of law, while Congress was in session, 
the act and deed of a usurping President. 

This leads me to the great point, the only real | 
oint in issue. Who did own the territory on the 
tio Grande ? Who had the right to occupy it with 
an armed force? Possession is evidence of title 
till a better is shown. Mexico had occupied it for | 
three hundred years. Since the days that Cortez 
conquered it, her people had lived, flourished, and 
passed away, generation after generation, in that 
valley; their bones are now mingling with those of 
our own soldiers. Her possession, then, must be 
overcome by a paramount title. What is that? 
Mr. Polk says it was “our soil.” He is chal- 


lenged for the proof. He attempts, in his message, || 


to give it, and I will attempt to analyze it. 

His first item is, that, ‘* under the treaty of 1803 
with France, we claimed down to the Rio Grande.”’ 
Yes, but did our adversary admit the claim? Did 
not Don Onis, the Spahish Minister, always deny 


and stoutly resist it? It is one thing to claim, | 


but quite another to get your claim admitted. But 
grant that we did claim or own under the treaty of 
1803, did we not, sixteen years after, in the Flor- 


ida treaty, cede away, and, for a valuable equiva- | 


lent, forever quit claum whatever right or tftle we 
had to all west of the Sabine? We took Florida 
in exchange. If, then, we can go back and predi- 
cate title on such a claim, Spain or Mexico can do 
the same to Florida. What an argument for a 


President to use. Who ever supposed a man could | 


go back of his deed of cession ? 
Again, sir, for another argument in defence of 


our title, Mr. Polk says: ‘ ‘Texas always claimed | 


the Rio Grande as her western boundary.”’ I 
most respectfully deny it. Texas did not always 
so claim. In 1834, (Texas being an integral part 
of Mexico,) General Almonte was sent out asa 
commissioner on the part of the republic to ascer- 
tain, among other things, the boundaries of Texas. 
He put it between certain parallels of latitude, 
which did not bring it within one hundred and 
thirty miles of the Rio Grande. Moreover, the 
acts of the Texas and Coahuila Congress, when 


they were united in one department, define the | 


Nueces as the boundary. ‘These facts I have seen 
stated under General Almonte’s own hand. 

But Mr. Polk says, again: ‘* Texas, by her act 
of Congress in 1836, defined that river as her 


western boundary.’’ Suppose she did; and sup- | 


pose that act, for the time being, gave her title; did 
she not, nine years after, in 1845, by assenting to 
the joint resolution, agree to waive the question of 


boundary, and allow us to settle it for her by nego- | 
tiation? ‘This was, pro tanto, a repeal or modifica- | 


tion of her act, 

But I deny, sir, that her ex-parte act of 1836 
ever gave her one patch or shred of title. Mexico 
was nota party ‘o that act; she always resisted it. 


One party cannot thus manufacture title fas him- | 


self, Let me give my friends a case. Suppose 


the member from Texas (Mr. Pitispury] and | 
, side | 
He takes it into his head | 
that he will have fifty rods on the south side of | 


myself own contiguous farms. “We occu 


my farm. He enters and claims it. I resist. A 
fight ensues. I call on him for histitle. I appeal 


to him, and ask him, have I not always lived | 
Have you ever | 


on and occupied it? ‘“ Yes.”’ 


occupied it at all? “No.” Have I ever given | 
| you any deed, scrip, or writing? “ No.’’ Have 


= ever tried to oust me by force? ‘*Yes, twice.” 


id [ not each time resist you—shoot your dogs, | 
whip your negroes, and sue you for trespass? | 
“ Yes.’’ Well, then, where is your title? ‘Oh,’ 
| says be, ‘in my office, in a pigeon hole, there 
is a certificate, a solemn instrument, under my 
| hand and seal, certifying that I own fifty rods 


further on to your farm.’’ What a title! What 
a rush of lawyers he would have to bring a suit 


for him on such proof! And yet this is the kind of | 


proof a certain ex-Tennessee lawyer is urging in 
support of our title to the Rio Grande. I main- 
tain, that national boundaries cannot be altered, 


or territorial jurisdiction acquired, but in one of 


| Texas did carry her revolt just across the Nueces 
| embracing a little settlement at Corpus Christi, not 
| within one hundred and thirty miles of the Rio 
| Grande. 

| Then, sir, having got “ across the Nueces,” jt js 
| amusing to see his Excellency ringing the changes 
| about the occupation and jurisdiction of Texas 
| **in the disputed territory.’’ He tells us of * co} 
| lectors,’ **custom houses,”’ ** post offices,”’ « Post 
| routes,” of her ‘ courts,’’ Senatorial and Cop. 
| gressional ‘ districts.”” Really, one would think 
| the valley of the Rio Grande all alive with these 
| Texas demonstrations. But the buzzing all ceases 
\| when you ask him to be a little speeific. Cys. 


’ 


tom-houses!’? Where? At Corpus Christi. No. 
| where else. ‘* Collectors !’’ here? Corpus 
| Christi. ** Postoffices!’”? Where? Corpus Christi, 
** Post routes!’? Where ending? Corpus Christi. 
é‘ Senatorial and Congressional Representatives!” 
From what part? Corpus Christi. ** Courts and 
**elections!’? Where? Corpus Christi. That 
| vast valley of the Rio Grande, four times the size 
of the State of Ohio, is then claimed by our saga- 
| clous President, because of these Texas demon- 
strations at that little village of Corpus Christi. 
All centering in that one place. Not one of them 
coming within one hundred and twenty-five miles 
of the Rio Grande. Was there ever a more bare- 
faced attempt at deception? If these demonstra. 
tions at Corpus Christi give Texas any title to all 
that valley, certainly Mexico will be an hundred- 
fold stronger. She has more than ten post offices 
| to our one; fifty courts, elections, and magistrates 
to our one; ten Representatives to our one. Why 
is not her title ten times stronger than ours? 

The message insists that ‘* the Rio Grande, from 
its mouth to its source, is the true western bound- 
ary of Texas.”’ Is the President aware in what 
a dilemma his reasoning puts my honorable friend 
from Texas (Mr. Pusspury?} He would put 
| sixty thousand Mexican constituents into his Con- 
| gressional district. And I would advise the astute 
| catechiser from Tennessee, [Mr. Barkiey Mar- 
TIN, instead of asking, as he did, my Whig 
| friend from Maine, [Mr. Severance,] whether he 
| was a representative of Mexicans or Americans, 
| that he propound the inquiry to his political brother 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





from Texas. . Ask him if he represents Mexicans 
or Texans on this floor? Ask him if he is not the 
ee of Brasos, Dolores, Laredo, Taos, 
and Santa Fé? And, sir, I have been astonished 
at the silence of my friend from Texas, while 
| sixty thousand of his constituents have been slan- 
dered on this floor; held up as ‘ treacherous, per- 
fidious enemies”’ of their country, worthy of being 
conquered by an armed force; sworn into new 
allegiance; a under new military governors; 
and new-tribunals placed over them. And yet, 
amid all this obloquy, the dumb Representative 
opens not his mouth in the defence of his con- 
stituents. [A laugh.] Why, sir, he is leaving us to 
infer the truth of all we had heard about Texas 
and Mexican refugees. It used to be said of them 
at the North, (slanderously I presume,) that they 
were a set of crime-committing, justice-hating, 
sheriff-fleeing, country-running gentlemen, that had 
sought Texas as the city of refuge—(one of its 
counties is called ‘* Refugio”’)—and, when arrived 
there, we used to hear of them as your dirk and 

istol, bowie knife, long-whiskered patriots of 

exas; and patriots they were, sir, for most of 
| them left their country for their country’s good. 





And if these other charges are true, some of them 
in Mr. Polk’s new Texas, add treachery, perfidy, 
and treason to their catalogue. 

‘| But, Mr. Chairman, I will do-justice to the 
|| member from Texas, between whom and myself 
|| there has been a good understanding. He is not 
|| the Representative of Mexico; Mexicans never 
| voted for him. He would have hazarded his head 
'| to have attempted a stump speech in all that val- 
|| ley. No friend of his would have dared to have 
|| opened a ballot box for him. It is the President, 
and not the gentleman himself, that places him in 


this singular predicament. 


But the message itself 
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pecomes suicidal before it closes. It incautiously || plumes, and banners, are displayed. The people 


admits, these places were m Mexico and not in 
Texas. Speaking of the achievement of our arms 
during the past year, he says: “we have acquired 
military possession of the Mexican provinces, New 
Mexico, New Leon, Coahuila, Tamaulipas.” 
Strange acquisition, if we owned them before. 
Again: he says, “* the province,” (mark the ex- 
nression,) the province of New Mexico, with Santa 
s ITS Ca 
a ah! Santa “é, then, thirty miles this side 
the Rio Grande, is the capital of a Mexican prov- 
ince, y 
Sates? Strange capturing, too, to capture one of 
our owen cities, and swear its inhabitants over to 


al, has been captured without blood- | 


instead of a city of Texas or the United | 


new allegiance; putting them under a military || 


chieftain. Mr. Chairman, f am sick in pursuing 
this argument. ‘Truth, sir, is always consistent 
with itself, while villany, national or personal, is 
hard to dovetail into smooth work. 

Well, then, as to title by conquest or occupation, 
is not the proof all on one side? Can Texas show 
one scrap of legitimate evidence by either? Did 
she not attempt in 1839 and 1842 the unfortunate 
expeditions of Mier and Santa Fé? Expeditions 
which Mr. Benton called ‘* disastrous.” 


Were | 


of Misseuri flee before them, setting fire to their 
villages and towns. The invaders plant their can- 
non opposite Natchez, cut off its- supplies, point- 
ing their guns to its very heart. The people of 
Natchez call on the invading general for his au- 
thority. ‘Oh,’ says the Mexican, ‘don’t you 
know that, nine years ago, your President, ‘in 
the most solemn form,’ on the end of a hemlock log, 
near Monterey, made a treaty, giving Mexico all 
west of this river, recognising it as the boundary 
line?’? **Ah, but,’’ say the Mississipians, ‘* he 
was a captive, and could make no treaty; besides, 
the Senate never ratified, but rejected it.”’ ** No 
matter for that,’’ cries the wily Mexican, ‘it was 
a treaty, solemn in form; we hold yon to it, and 
will fight you if you back from it. Moreover, to 
strengthen that doubtful ‘ treaty,’ do you not know 
that Mexico, by her Congress, the same year, 
passed a solemn act, defining this river as her east- 
ern boundary?” Mr. Chairman, what would be 


| said of such a claim? Will any one of my friends 


not these for the very purpose of conquering this | 


territory which Texas had never occupied? And 
was not every man in the two — cut off, 
either killed or taken prisoner? Where, then, the 
tile by conquest? Mexico is still left in her three 
hundred years undisturbed occupation. 

The President, aware that his title by conquest 
or occupation might prove vulnerable, makes an 
attempt to strengthen it by * treaty.” This is his 
jast resort for title. I will examine thata moment, 
and then leave him. 

He says that **in May, 1836, Santa Ana, by a 
treaty, in the most solemn form, (mark the expres- 
sion,) recognised the independence of Texas, with 
the Rio Grande for its boundary.”? From that 
“solemn treaty’? Mr. Polk argues our title. Oh, 
what a stoop of dignity! 
credulity of the people! Why did he not give us 
the attending facts, that all could judge of that 
“most solemn treaty?” They are these: Santa 
Ana, in 1836, engaged the Texans in battle; was 
defeated, put to flight, chased up a tree, or tangled 
inthe deep grass; was made prisoner; loaded with 
chains: trembling and coward-like, he sues for 
mercy; begs for his life, amid the infuriated sol- 
diery; makes a preliminary agreement or “ trea- 
ty,” ceeding to Texas all east of the Rio Grande, 
and providing for her independence, but all on con- 
dition; and such was one of the articles of this ** sol- 


What a draught on the | 


emn treaty,’ that he was to be sent home imme- | 
diately to procure its ratification by the Supreme | 


Concress AT Mexico. After months of delay, and 
afer nearly every condition on the part of ‘Texas 
(by her own admission) was violated, the captive 
President returns. 


The Mexican Congress spurn | 
his treaty—deny his right to bind them by it. | 
And yet, ten years after all that, an American | 


President, in the face of Vattel, and Grotius, and | 


Puffendorf, inthe face of all political authority, 


in contempt of the judgment of the civilized word, | 
is found gravely urging that treaty as the basis of | 


Texas’s title td all that valley. 


But, sir, if such is good law for Mexico, it | 
The President and his friends 


should be for us. 
ought to abide by their own doctrine. I will give 
them a case, and demand an answer. Suppose 
that James K. Polk, in virtue of his being com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, had chosen to con- 


duct the expedition in Mexico in person; he leads | up my cap, tread justice under my feet, and push 


| my country on in the wrong. 
|, subordinate, the soldier, the officer, 1 admit they 


the army to Monterey, fights, pursues his victory 
too far beyond, is_surrounded, ensnared, chased 
upatree, (if you can conceive of him in so elevated 
& position,) ss captured, loaded with chains, sur- 
rounded byan enraged populace, his life threat- 
ened, and, trembling like th 

for mercy, signs a ‘treaty in the most solemn form,” 
giving to Mexico all west of the Mississip 


e aspen leaf, he begs | 


cognising that as the boundary line, providing in | 


his “ treaty’? that he shall have his life spared, and } which his vote might have controlled. And when 


g0 home to procure its *‘ ratification” by the “ su- | 


preme Government” at Washington. 


treaty. Nine years afterwards, however, the 


Mexican armies are seen advancing to the west 
branch of the Mississippi. Their eagles, and 


t 





over the way rise and defend that case for Mexi- 
co ?—a case the very transcript of our own. Who 
would defend Mexico’s claim on such authority ? 
I pause for an answer. Where, then, the differ- 
ence? 


brass to make the claim, and the power to enforce 
it. 
but not the ability to perfect it. We are condemned 
for our rashness; she would be derided for her 
weakness. 

I ask, in the name of Heaven, have we no sense 
of shame and justice left? Have truth and integ- 
rity forever fled from us? Is our Government, 
by its wicked rulers, to be changed into a horde 
of robbers and outlaws? Have reason and judg- 
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The difference would be, that we have the | 


Mexico might have the impudence to claim, | 


ment made an elopement from our national brain ? | 


Will we exact, at the point of the sword, of a poor 
distracted sister republic, what we would despise 
her for asking of us? I leave these solemn inqui- 
ries for the Executive and those to whom he is re- 
sponsible. 

I have barely touched upon the three main posi- 
tions assumed in the message, in defence of our 
title to the Rio Grande—the claim under the treaty 
of 1803, the act of Texas in 1836, and the treaty 
of Santa Ana. I had purposed to have said some- 
thing on the “rejection of our minister,’’ the re- 


turn of Santa Ana, and the extraordinary charac- || 


ter of the ** new civil governments” erected. Butl 


_am prevented by your one hour shackle-bolt, and | 


| quiry so often propounded—What is the duty of || 


| and elsewhere, ‘* Our country, right or wrong. 


will draw to a close. 
Before I sit down, I desire to respond to the in- 


those who believe this war was needlessly and 
wantonly waged? What duty do we owe to the 
Executive, to our constituents, to the country? 
There is a sentiment floating around this Capitol, 

Jie x. 
this sentimegt, carefully analyzed, and rightly un- 
derstood, I fully subscribe. 


for his country, never against it. But in being for 
my country, for her interests, her honor, | am to 
judge and select the means contributing to those 
ends. 


P 
e- 
ing for my country, I should endeavor, first of all, 
to keep her in the right; and if others place her in 


| the wrong, I should use every pews with which 


I am clothed to get her right. | am not to throw 


In the case of the 


/are not to inquire as to the right and the wrong, 


but to obey orders. But when from the subor- 
dinate you pass up to the citizen elector, he is a 
part of the Government. He is responsible for the 


power with which he is intrusted. He is bound 


i, re- || 


| 





so to use his power as to promote the right, and 
prevent the wrong. He is responsible for results 


from the elector, you s still higher up, to the 


e returns; | representative, to the law-making branch of the 
presents it. The Senate trample it under their || Government, the respons 


feet; deny his authority, as a captive, to make any || that de 


tment has the Constitution confided the 
duty of guarding the honor and peace of the coun- 
try; the duty of declaring war, of granting or with- 
holding supplies; the duty of jolging of the use 


Beg for my country, by no means im- | 
|| plies I am to aid in putting her in the wrong; or if, 
| by faithless and treacherous agents, she be 
| there, that I am to aid in holding her there. 


It is my duty, it is || 
yours, sir, it is the duty of every American to be i| 


} 


} 
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to which supplies are to be applied, of seeing _ 
are applied to an honorable and legitimate end. 
In all these duties Congress is not to be the mere 
automaton of the Executive, moved and controlled 
by his will. Itis a codrdinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment, responsible to its constituency, to the 
country, to God, for the discharge of its trust. 
Need [ say, then, an imperative duty devolves on 
Congress not madly to push ‘the country on in the 
wrong, but by all honorable means to place her in 
the right. 

These, sir, are my sentiments. 
man or party in their avowal. 
sentiments of my honest constituency. They feel, 
one and all, as I do, a burning indignation at this 
disgraceful war in which we are plunged. Nor is 
this indignation confined to them, it is deep, wide- 
spread, and almost universal. 

A fearful retribution awaits the author of this 
calamity. To that retribution, which an indig- 
nant, an outraged people will surely visit upon 
him—do I commit ‘the acenied And when he 
shall have sunk one hundred millions more of our 
treasure; when ten thousand more of our soldiers 
shall have slept; uncoffined, in Mexican graves; 
when fresh tears shall have gushed from thousands 
of eyes for unreturned sons, and brothers, and 
fathers, I leave him, then, to lay his hand on his 
heart, look up to God, and justify his acts, 


I commit no 
I believe them the 
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REMARKS OF MR. W.S. MILLER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 21, 1847. 


On the Bill authorizing the issue of Treasury Notes, 
a Loan, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MILLER said: 


| Mr. Cuarnman: The Secretary of the Treasury 
comes into the market of the world for a foan of 
twenty-eight millions of dollars! He must, in 
his emergency, apply to the capitalists of his own 
country or of Europe. He must negotiate on the 
| Exchange of London, or the Bourse of Paris, or 
| in Holland; or he must be accommodated in Wall 
| street, State street, or Chestnut street. He is 
| driven to deal with those odious monopolists, the 
| banks, and to make himself at home with brokers 
and money dealers. The country is in war, and 
| must have money. 


| Mr. Walker, then, must go to capitalists; and 
the first question which these gentlemen ask him 
| is, ** Well, Mr. Secretary, how stand the United 
| States securities?” ‘* Why, (says Mr. Walker,) 
it must be confessed they are but poorly; they 
| stood at one hundred and fifteen when I took hold 
| of the treasury; and now I find they are below 
ar!’? ‘But what other inducementean you hold 
out than a fall of about one per cent. a month in 
| your securities? Give us some better proof of 
| your financiering skill, Mr. Walker.” 
|” T have reduced the tariff, (says Mr. Walker,) 
till [ find I cannot get along with the ordinary dis- 
| bursements of Government without a tax on tea 
| and coffee.’’ ‘Good again,” says the capitalist. 
**And what else have you done to facilitate your 
| yorrowing negotiation?” ‘I have prevailed upon 
| Congress to christen sundry strong boxes in a 
| certain act mentioned, ‘the Treasury of the United 
| States,’ and to set apart the gold and silver in the 
| country for the special uses of the Government, to 
| be weighed and counted, and piled up in my strong 
boxes.” 
Such are the inducements which the ey 
of the Treasury can hold out to the capitalists! It 
is on such arguments that he goes out to borrow 
money! The disastrous result of his measures on 
the credit of his country has no influence on him, 
and he obstinately persists in them, in contempt 
of the experience of 1 mankind, and as if reckless 
at what cost to the nation he should avoid the hu- 
miliation of his own vanity and self-esteem. War 
| to the knife against manufacturing establishments 


ibility is increased. To \| and protected industry! War to the knife against 
| 


banking institutions and moneyed men! Crush 
them, trample them, strip them; and yet go to 
them, cap in hand, and modestly ie loan of 
twenty-eight millions of dollars, which would 
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business men in the land, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have got large loans 
to make. With the increasing expenses of a war 
extending daily the area of its operations, and with 
a remoter prospect of concluding it than we had at 


on millions of dollars will be required for #s prose- 
cution and completion. However we may regard 
this war, it will be carried on, Our fleets and 
armies must be maintained. Supplies will be voted 
to any and every extent that may be deemed ne- 
cessary, and our free republic will be added to the 
long list of the nations which have squandercd 
their substance in wars for the glory of their rulers, 
and the entailment of poverty, distress, debt, and 
dishonor upon the people. 

The Mexican war will continue at an annual 
expense of $50,000,000. And I am only anxious 
that it should be conducted at the cost of those who 





eae 


r are waging it, and not at the cost of the rising or 
? ¢ commg generations. You cannot legislate public 
4 


stocks into a value which they do not intrinsically 
possess; and by merely passing a loan bill, whether 
of stocks or treasury notes, you cannot substantially 
relieve the distresses of the Secretary. By giving 
Mr.. Walker authority merely to borrow money, 
you are doing nothing, absolutely nothing, to re- 
trieve the waning credit and honor of the country. 
You are doing nothing to increase public confi- 
dence, or to enable him to borrow the first dollar 
with any additional facility. We may go on, sir, 
and raise the money in spite of a reduced tariff, in 
spite of a sub-treasury, in spite ofa war with Mexi- 
co, in spite of increased expenditures and an in- 
creased debt, In spite of any and all these evils, 
on some terms or other, in some market or other, 
the United States can get all the money they want 
for this war, or any other war in which they ma 
be unfortunately engaged. It is not the withhold- 
ing of a petty tax upon tea and coffee; it is not the 
waging of a war of conquest and aggrandizement; 
it is not the accumulation of blundering and stupid 
measures of public policy, moral, military, or 
financial; it is not any one of these causes, nor all 
combined, that can utterly destroy the credit of 
twenty millions of people, backed by the rescurces 
of a continent, aa enjoying the markets of the 
world. I admit, however, that these combined 
causes may compel even the United States to raise 
money at desperate sacrifices, and at discreditable 
rates—at sacrifices too desperate and rates too dis- 
creditable to authorize us to pass this bill, or any 
similar bill, whilst these causes are in full oper- 
ation. 

Iam ready, however, to vote supplies to any 
extent the Administration may ask. The credit 
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*@ what it may. The bill specially 


none of the proposed loan, or stoc 
shall be issued at less than par. Do we not all 
4 know, sir, the impossibility of giving a fictitious 
value to publie securities by legislation? This 
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United States stocks are now selling at 97. 
% they rise when Mr. Walker sends a new supply of 

them into market? But if the stocks do not rise, 
where is Mr. Walker to get the money from? Bor- 


agate = 


“— 


can take of him, what then? 


wes 


creditors with them; he will buy with them. How, 
Mr. Chairman? Will he force those creditors to 


4 

& 
% % . take treasury notes selling at 97 or 90 for their | 
: a face in ——" That is out of the question. How 

O then? hy, he must pay just as much more in 
% AR treasury notes as the treasury notes are bringing | 
mai in the market less than ‘ Ir the notes are at ] 
eae per cent. discount, the War and Navy Departments 
+ eit are charged just ]0 per cent. more for the articles 
ati 
see 
a) 

t 
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: 
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enable the treasury, with the aid of their strong | 
boxes and clumsy financiering, to beggar half the | 


i! last clause of the fourth section, it is a useless one. | 
fi But when he has pledgs d all that the capitalists || 
He will pay public | 


and honor of the rer must be sustained, cost | 
pom that | 
8, or notes, 


game has been tried in other countries, and laws | 


+S have been passed making it penal in subjects to re- | 
’ fuse the paper money of Government at its face. | 


Will | 


: row itona pledge of treasury notes! He cannot 
mi self at less than par; but the act is intended to give | 

a iS him, | believe, authority to pledge the treasury | 
a notes at par, and to obtain sach sums on them as 
% he can. . He can pledge $100,000 at six per cent, | 
* at par, and receive thereon only $75,000 or $50,000, 
i as he can bargain, leaving the difference as addi- | 
i tional security. If such is not the intention of the 
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its commencement, it is idle to doubt that millions || 


| those financial sympathies between the head and the 


| provements and the experience of ages, and sacri- 


they purchase than is paid by those who deal in |. and the interchange of communication, we are en- | 
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the common currency of the country, It amounts |! abled to profit by the accumulated wisdom of |} 


to the same thing in the end. This provision by |, 
law, that these notes should never be sold at less | 
than par, would be well enough if we could also | 
provide that they should never be worth less than || 
par. Suppose an individual merchant should take || 
the ground that he would never pay more than six 
per cent. for money, and money is worth 10 per | 
cent. He finds himself compelled to borrow, but 
adheres to his determination; he goes to the wall, | 
of course. He fails. The Government can no 
more keep its notes at par when they are not worth 
par than the merchant can. i 
I will hope, therefore, that the provision for 
ledging, at least, may be stricken out. Let the | 
eorcart go into the market as any merchant in 
ood credit would do; get his money openly and | 
fairly for what it is worth. The country will have 
to pay what it is worth in one shape or other. || 
We all know that. Let it be done in the light of | 
day. Let the people see it. Do not disguise it, 
by shuffling about with pawnbrokers and by huck- | 
stering with public creditors. 

Sir, [ intend to vote the supplies whatever shape |) 
the bill may take, protesting against the means by |, 
which they are raised, and exposing these flagrant | 
absurdities to the people. For, sir, though it is | 
not in the power of the minority in this House to | 
control events; though we cannot avert the evils | 
which threaten us; though we cannot save the | 
credit and honor of the country; though we can- | 
not put aside the burdens which, successful or un- |) 
successful, war always binds upon the neck of the 
people; yet we can show the people how and why 
it is that they suffer, and call to a fearful reckon- 
ing the authors and architects of all this mischief. 
Suppose we pass this bill. Mr. Walker himself 
tells us, that without a ‘tax upon tea and coffee”’ 
he shall be hard pushed to get his money on decent 
terms. And why, sir? 

First of all, on account of the suptreasury. I 
do not propose to examine in detail the objections 
to this barbarous system of collecting and disbur- 
sing the public moneys; though it strikes at the 
root of civilization, and lends all the aid and au- 
thority of our great republic to the undoing of that 
credit and confidence among men which have been 
for centuries the substitutes for gold and silver, and 
have multiplied, to an indefinite extent, the resour- 
ces and the comforts of mankind. It is enough for 
me, sir, that on its first suggestion it met with the 
decided condemnation of our people. Mr. Van Bu- 
ren made an appeal to the **sober seGond thought” 
of that people, and the answer was more emphatic 
and more indignant than at first. It swept from 
the board all the men who had been mainly instru- 
mental in introducing and recommending this odi- 
ous’ and despotic measure. Once, twice, thrice, 
the people pronounced against it; and it was dead 
and buried, as we all thought, in the common grave 
of ‘* obsolete ideas.’’ No one seriously imagined 
that any sane politician would attempt to revive it; 
and yet one of the first measures of this Adminis- 
tration and of this Congress, among many other 
equally extreme and violent manifestations of party 
feeling and purpose, was to set this machine agoing 
again, armed with all its original powers of destruc- 
tion. And, in Heaven’s name, for what possible 
good purpose ? What evil was it to renege | What 
desirable result was it to accomplish ? hat was 
it, but a monstrous project to sever the mutual 
moneyed relations and de endencies of the people 
and the Government? What was it, but the intro- 
duction of settled and permanent distinctions be- 
tween the currency of the community and the cur- 
rency of its rulers? What but the annihilat on of 













| 


members of the body politic, which can best give, 
or that can alone give, life and impulst to the whole? 
What but vesting in the great financial operator of 
the country a monopoly of the coin, and thus an 
unlimited control over all our business and enter- 
prise? What but giving to politicians in place an 
absolute money power, uncontrollable, irresponsible, 
to attain which we have laughed to scorn the im- 


| 
ficed the business and hopes of the nation? 

Why, sir, what a spectacle does this legislation 
exhibit! We are near the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and, by the agency of the printing press 
and the steam engine in the diffusion of intelligence, 


| 
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| is almost incredible. 


timeand space. What has been done in past ages 
is laid up for us and spread abroad in the land. 
What is doing for the advancement of science and 
civilization, travels with almost lightning celerity 
from nation to nation. Never was a people better 


| Situated than ours are, to know and profit by every 


thing that the mind of man has accomplished or 
can devise for the amelioration of our condition 
and the general progress of our rac@ We had 
largely profited by our noble opportunities. We 
had seen a system of confidence and credit sup. 
planting the hard-money system of earlier and 
ruder ages, substituting an inexpensive scrip of 
paper for ingots of gold and silver in conducting 
the complicated transactions of mankind, and car. 
rying millions on millions from one extremity of 
the world to the other by a mere stroke of the pen, 
Gold in New York gave us credit at Canton; credit 
in New York or Canton, gave us credit in London 
or New Orleans. Thus the decreasing supply of 
the precious metals did not diminish the general 
circulation of the world. The deficiencies of gold 
and silver were made good by the immaterial sub- 
stitute and representative of property that existed, 
and still exisis, in the shape of commercial conf- 
dence and credit. In the enjoyment and use of 
these substitutes for the precious metals—the 
equally precious substitutes of integrity, enterprise, 
skill, ingenuity—we have seen the resources and 
energy of this country developed to an extent, that 
with the old currency of the world would have 
been impracticable, and under any system of things 
It is because men have had 
confidence in each other and their Government, 
and because the masses throughout the world have 
had confidence in our free institutions, and because 
we have been able to give form and substance to 
this confidence by a cheap, instead of a costly, 
representative, that from three millions of people 
we have become twenty millions; that from an im- 

overished and exhausted Confederacy of thirteen 

tates, we have become the mighty, rich, and pow- 
erful empire that We now are, proudly rivalling the 
only free nation on the face of the earth that has 
profited to the same extent that we have by these 
improved instruments and agencies of commerce. 
If we were to break up our noble fleets of mer- 
chantmen, strip them of sails, and explode our 
steam engines, and undertake to carry on our im- 
mense commerce with the remotest nations by 
means of Roman galleys or Indian canoes, we 
should exhibit but a faint type of the fatuity which 
contemplates the abandonment or destruction of 
the credit system, and a return to the sole use of 
the precious metals, as either the commercial or 
the popular currency of the country. 

And now, sir, what is the great evil—the para- 
mount, overshadowing, insurmountable  evil— 
which results from the repudiation of this system 
by Government, and the return, on their part, to 


| the barbarous system of hard money? The great 


blow is the withdrawal, of the aid and countenance 
of Government from the system of confidence and 
credit. If this system is noi safe for the Govern- 
ment, itis not safe for the people. “The credit sys- 
tem rests on the mutual trust, favor, and sympa- 
thy of the Governmentand the people. Both must 
have an interest in maintaining it. Withdraw from 
it the countenance of Government, to that extent 
you impair its efficiency and usefulness, and to the 
same extent you cripple the energies and the indus- 
trial resources of the people; all classes of the peo- 
ple, sir, farmers, mechanics, laborers, manufactur- 
ers, merchants. This inevitably reacts upon the 
Government, and Mr. Walker finds this reaction 
when he goes into the market to borrow money. | 
To illustrate some of the topics I have thus dis- 
cussed by reference to details. A merchant my- 
self, I know something practically of these matters; 
and we may say pretty safely, that even the best 


_ of shoemakers cannot know where theshoe pinches, 
like him who wears it. 


I have a statement before me, which may con- 


_ vince gentlemen that Government can carry on 
| its operations with the same facility as banks and 
_ merchants in the ordinary currency of the country. 


The operations of Government are not so large, 
nor of such a nature, as to demand any different 
or any betier currency for their transactions, OF 
compel them to resort te-any legislation exclusive 
ly for their supposed benefit. The stasement 0 
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which I refer is a memorandum of the business of 
only six of the twenty-three banks in the city of 
New York, showing their business for ten con- 
secutive days, from the first to the tenth of Decem- 
ber, inclusive. The sum total of receipts, for that | 
riod, exceeds eixty millions two hundred thou- | 
sand dollars, and the sum total of payments also | 
exceeds sixty millions; making transaction’ ex- | 
ceeding the amount of one hundred and twenty 
millions, or about twelve millions aday. On all | 
these transactions there was received and paid out 
in specie under two hundred thousand dollars, or 
something less than twenty thousand dollars a day. || 
The vast residue was received and paid out without 
disturbing a single dollar of coin; and this whole || 
business completed easily in the banking period of || 
five hours. Now, sir, if the subtreasury system || 
js necessary or judicious in conducting the money- | 
ed operations of Government, it must be equally || 
wise in its application to the moneyed affairs of || 
individuals. Suppose, for a moment, that the || 
¢12,000,000 in question were daily weighed and 
counted in the six banks I have mentioned, bagged | 
or barrelled, and carted about the city, to be carted || 
back again probably to their original places of de- || 
osite. To all this trouble and vexation must be || 
added the loss of time, the liability of mistake in || 
the counting, the expense of transportation, and 
the risk of dishonesty in the carriers. 
And when we reflect, Mr. Chairman, that these || 
daily twelve millions of dollars represent transac- | 
tions with every State, and every depot of pro- | 
yisions and merchandise in the Union, and with 
every commercial city, and with every quarter of || 
the globe, we cannot but wonder at the simplicity | 
and cheapness of the contrivances by which the | 
necessary transfers of value are so readily effected; || 
and we cannot but still more wonder at the utter | 
folly and ignorance which would Withdraw the | 
Government of this country from the enjoyment or || 
the recognition of their manifold advantages. {| 
The specie basis of all these transactions does || 
not exceed three millions of dollars in the vaults of || 
the banks to which have referred. ‘The actual | 
basis is millions of property, which is passed from ‘| 
hand to hand by the symbols of credit and confi- || 
dence in use among merchants. Now, this specie || 
basis, by the subtreasury act, is put under the con- || 
trol, or into the hands, of the receiver of public | 
moneys in the city of New York. He can abstract || 
it from the banks, and pile it up in the treasury | 
of the United States. The law makes it imperative || 
| 
| 
| 


on him to receive it, and nothing else, in discharge 

of the public dues, and to keep it after it is collect- || 
ed in his own coffers, and to make his own pay- | 
ments in it. What astate of things must this || 
produce in time of peace, at the season of the year || 
when there is a large amount of duties receivable. | 
Why, sir, it makes gold and silver no longer a 
currency, but an article of merchandise. Specie 
will derive a fictitious value from the fact of there | 
being large amounts wanted for the payment of | 
duties at the custom house, which must be paid, || 
and for which gold and silver must be got at all | 


besa. The law is inexorable; there can be no || 
relief. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i} 
1} 
| 
| 
| 
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| better currency for the officeholders. 


| in a single night, need excite no further marvel in 
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Issue of Treasury Notes—Mr. Miller. 
are wise we shall repeal it ourselves. Repealed it 
will be, for its practical inconvenience: repealed, 
as a financial absurdity: repealed, as a relapse into 


| the darkness of barbarism: repealed, as at variance 


with the habits of our people, and a statute insult 
to their intelligence: repealed, as a reproach Jo civ- 
ilization and the spiritof the age. Repealed it will 
be—if not by the present or the next Congress, at 
furthest by that which will greet the advent ofa 
new Administration—an Administration which I 
fondly hope will repair the evils, correct the blun- 
ders, supply the deficiencies of the present, and 
exhibit more energy and devotion in works that 
may benefit and bless mankind, than the present 
has exhibited in its works of overthrow, subjuga- 
tion, and destruction. 

Mr. Chairman, I remember among the areu- 
ments urged against this system in former debates 
was the suggestion that it created one currency for 
the officeholders and another for the people, and 
tended to monopolize what its authors called the 
Now, sir, 
did you ever see a payday in the departments? 
The time was when aclerk took his wages in a 
bit of paper, perhaps that he could put into his 
waistcoat pocket, and which answered his purposes 
without any inconvenience. Now, I am informed, 
his monthly or quarterly stipend is sent to every 
employee of the Government in a canvass bag, 
which is kindly loaned him by the disbursing offi- 
cer to carry home his ponderous wages in. Each 
of these bags is marked and numbered, and is 


| labelled in conspicuous characters, ‘* Bring back 


the bag!’ Mr. Chairman, | fancy I can see this 
interesting procession, on the first or last day of 
the month, as the case may be, wending their way 
from the respective Government buildings, each 
member of it bearing his bag. They make the 
circuit of the city, paying here and there their 
little monthly bills, and soon find they have no- 
thing left but their bags. They unite again, ina 
melancholy procession, to replace their empty 
bags, valued one cent each, in the treasury of the 
United States. The only advantage that has 
hitherto accrued to the officeholders from the intro- 
duction of the subtreasury has been the privilege 
of paying their debts in gold and silver, and of 
“bringing back the bag.’? The tradesmen who 
receive the coin deposite a large amount of it forth- 


| with in their banks, while some little of it passes 


into the general circulation of the country. 
However, Mr. Chairman, it must be confessed, 
if we can credit the Secretary of the Treasury, we 
are growing so immensely rich under the benefi- 
cent operation of the new tariff that we ought to 
submit to all these absurdities without repining. 
I do suppose, sir, that no country ever became so 
suddenly enriched in literally less than no time by 
the operation of any legislative act. Jack’s bean, | 
in the nursery story, that climbed to the house top 


infant minds. Fairy tales may be culled hence- 
forth from the reports of our Secretaries of the 
Treasury. 

There occurs in the last annual report of the Sec- || 


| retary the following extraordinary passage: ‘* The 


Look at the power that is thus given to a sta- || ‘ aggregate value of cotton, rice, wheat, rye, In- 


TUTE, that must have its operation under any and | 
all circumstances. ‘The evil may be postponed by 
neutralizing evils. The curse of the subtreasury | 
may be averted by wars, and the expenditures 

wars bring with them, and the necessity of treasu- 

ry loans and treasury notes; or the issue, in other 

words, of Government paper, receivable in the 

payment of public dues. This course of things 

may for a while disarm the subtreasury of some of 

us mischief. But sooner or later the mischief must 

come; and at that moment the Secretary of the 

Treasury will hold in his hands the destinies of the 

trading community. 

You have given to an act of yours a power, 
which it will inevitably one day exercise, despotic 
over private rights, commercial interests, and the 
general welfare—a despotism more monstrous and 
hideous than any other on the face of the globe, 
because there is no human discretion or human 
charity which can be invoked to arrest its career 
of widespread ruin. It is only your intervention 
which can prevent such a calamity as I have fore- 
shadowed, and that must anticipate its coming. 
When the evil is at work, it will os too late. 

This act, sir, must and will be repealed. 


17 


If we 


‘dian corn, oats, and barley, was, on the 30th | 
* July, 1846, under the old tariff, $493,331,906; and || 
‘on the Ist December, 1846, when the new tariff || 
‘ went into effect, $609,287 ,565—making an aggre- || 
‘gate difference in the prices of $115,955,659.”” 


| be procured. 
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one dollar and eight cents a barrel less then it has 
averaged for the last fourteen years. Was this 
the consequence of the new tariff? If I followed 
the implied reasoning of Mr. Walker, I should say 
that it was: but, as long as my sanity is spared, I 
never shall run the risk of losing the reputation of 
it by propounding any such absurdities. 

But [ must cite one more paragraph from Mr. 
Walker, pushing this matter a little further: “* Sup- 
posing,’ says Mr. Walker, “ the agricultural pro- 
‘ducts of the United States to have been of the 
‘ value of fifteen hundred millions of dollars, at New 
‘ York prices, in July; and supposing other arti- 
cles to have risen in price in the same proportion 
as those in the table, the increase in value in De- 
cember is equal to three hundred and fifty mil- 
‘ lions five hundred thousand dollars.’’ Here, sure- 
ly, is an accession to the national wealth—nearly 
four hundred millions of dollars in the space of four 
months. And yet, sir, supposing Mr. Walker to 
be correct in his statement—which, to be sure, is 


‘ 


‘ 


| a matter of guesswork, mere idle gossip—and what 


a small per centage of all this increase is realized from 
foreign markets, or forms any real addition to the na- 
tional wealth! How trifling a portion, compara- 
tively, of all this produce is exported. But Mr. 
Walker himself seems to feel that he has been draw- 
ing rather a long bow in this business, and ** sup- 
poses’’ another case for the edification of the Presi- 
dent and Congress. ‘* Supposing the average rise 
‘in prices to be equal to only one-half of what is 
‘stated in the table, the increase in value is equal 
* toone hundred and seventy-six millions two hun- 
* dred and fify thousand dollars.’’ Even this, sir, is 
certainly a very large sum of money, and it would 
take Mr. Walker’s clerks and receivers a long 
time to count it over in hard coin; and, if the na- 
tion has been so largely enriched by the anticipated 
benefits of Mr. Walker’s tariff, how doubly dis- 
graceful to the Administration is the impoverished 
condition of the public treasury, and the miserable 
condition of the national credit! The people are 
becoming so very rich, while the Government is 
becoming bankrupt! And Mr. Walker tells us, in 
this state of things, he wants always to keep on 
hand four millions at least of specie, locked up in 
the treasury. He is not the first man who has 
made this use of gold and silver. We read in Holy 
Writ of another ‘‘ unprofitable servant,’’ who was 
no wiser than Mr. Walker, though we may sin- 
cerely hope that Mr. Walker may be more fortu- 
nate in his fate. But, in spite of his predilection 
for coin, Mr. Walker, by his own acts, is reduced 
to the miserable makeshift of treasury notes, or in 
other words, mere paper post notes, sent out on a 
credit! There is nota bank in the city of New 
York from which a loan at six per cent. could not 
And yet the Treasury, which repu- 
diates these institutions, and pretends to establish 
for itself a better currency a a better credit, suf- 
fers its paper to be hawked about at a discount, 
and is quoted daily in the public prints at two or 
three per cent. below par. Yes, sir, with all this 


| vast addition to the wealth of the people that Mr. 


Walker claims for his measures, in spite of this 
one hundred and seventy-six millions of increase, 


| his graceless constituents refuse him the trifle of a 
| two or three million tax upon tea and coffee, though 


he tells them, with tears in his eyes, that he can- 
not possibly get along without it. And, rich as we 
are growing, Mr. Walker proposes to mortgage 


| the fair and free domains of this great country to 


Here the implication is of course that this great || Dutch or English money-lenders; to pledge the fu- 


increase of value is the result of the prospective || 
tariff. Mr. Walker, by this statement, intends this, 


ture revenues of this magnificent empire to foreign 


capitalists, or to anybody who will consent to take 


or he intends nothing but an attempt at juggling 
and deception too gross to deceive or juggle any- 
body. ‘True, it may be that a short crop of cotton 
on this side the water, and a short crop of bread- 


stuffs on the other side, have stimulated demand 
somewhat, partly real and partly speculative, and | 
created a rise in prices to some extent, but in no | 


manner or form connected with the new tariff or 
old tariff. 

Why, sir, on the Ist of December, 1845, when 
the old tariff was in operation, flour was worth one 
dollar and a half more per barrel than it was on the 
lst of December, 1846, when the new tariff com- 
menced to operate. Yes, sir, on that very last- 
mentioned Ist of December, when the English free 
trade was in operation, flour, as shown by a table 


prepared from actual sales by a flour dealer, was 


|| his bonds. 
|| ' Why, sir, foreign nations may well suppose us 
“to be in imminent danger of bankruptey, repudia- 
) tion, and every imaginable disaster and disgrace, 
when the Secretary of the Treasury himself so 
far trifles with the credit and honor of the country 
as to publish to the world that he could net nego- 
tiate his loan on favorable terms, unless Congress 
would tax tea and coffee. And when Congress, 
|| by a marked vote, refuse to grant him this indis- 
|| pensable requisition, he proposes no substitute, but 
comes to us with a new demand for three-and- 
I twenty millions of dollars, which he himself has 
pronounced to the world cannot be disposed of 
except on unfavorable terms. , ff 
And permit me to add, Mr. Chairman, it is to 
II be attributed somewhat to thie lauded tariff of 
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1846, as well as to the subtreasury which I have 
just been considering, that Mr. Walker owes the 
difficulties which must embarrass the negotiation 
of his loan. Capitalists want to see clearly where 
the money is to come from to pay before they lend. 
‘They are not so fond as some of our friends are of 
operating in the dark. 

We were told by a gentleman from Indiana, in 
the Orezon debate of last winter, that the western 
Democracy ** went it blind on the Texas question, 
in the expectation that their southern brethren 
would return the compliment by going it blind for 
Oregon up to fifty-four-forty. 1 imagine that the 
‘Texas question is not the only one in which those 
gentlemen * went it blind.’* On this very tariff 
they ** went it blind,” as they will ere long them- 
selves discover. On the subtreasury they * went 
it blind,’’ and continue to go it in all their original 
blindness. Nor is this propensity confined to the 
members of the House. Looking to the Cabinet, 
we find that itis still the story of the blind leading 
the blind, and we all know where this march ter- 
minated. Mr. Marcy ** went it blind’? when he 
uiblished to the world, a few days before Mr. 

Valker’s last public appeal to the money-lenders 

in Wall street, that there would be no more troops 
enalled out for the prosecution of this war. Mr. 
Walker “ went it blind’? when he wrote his letter 
to the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, staking his financial success on the pas- 
save of the tea and coffee tax. And, as for the 
President himself, we all know that Santa Ana 
threw dust in his eyes! 

The policy-of the Administration, Mr. Chair- 
man, seems to be a game of cross purposes. Look- 
ing at the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the end and aim of Government seems to be to di- 
vert labor from manufactures to agriculture. Im- 
mense estimates are presented of our agricultural 
products, and of the vast accession to our national 
wealth by the increasing value or prices of our cot- 
ton and breadstufls. We are sent back to the soil. 
There we must earn our bread by the sweat of our 
brow, and grow rich by consuming ninely-five-han- 
dredihs of our products within our own territory, 
provided we pass them from one to another at con- 
siderable prices. But, whilst we are to be an agri- 
cultural people, we are to indulge in expensive 


wars of conquest, and to depreciate the value of | 


our own lands and their products by vast territo- 
rial accessions. ‘To carry on wars, sir, we must 
be arich people. It is an expensive game for the 
country. We must build, and create, and bring 
the aid of machinery and the steam-engine to the 
rroduction of the means of war. A late popular 
English writer says, * it is the spinning-jenny and 
‘the steam-engine that we must look to as the true 
‘moving powers of our fleets and armies, and the 
‘chief support also of a long-continued agricultu- 
‘ral prosperity.”’ 

Nations purely agricultural are, and must con- 
tinue to be, comparatively poor; and, if they would 
be prosperous, they must enjoy permanent and un- 
interrupted peace. Invincible while acting on the 


defensive, they must entertain no scheme of ag- | 
grandizement—no project of aggression. Their | 


citizens cannot be withdrawn from their daily la- 
bors. They cannot reap in the autumn when they 
have not sown in the seed-time, and watered’ and 
watched in the summer. Personal and constant 
attention must be given to their crops, and the 
whole prucess must be conducted by the slow toil 
of human hands. From men devoted to such pur- 
suits you cannot take the means of war, without 
robbing them of the means of life. True it is that 
our brilliant Secretary informed the Senate, in his 


tecture—for it can hardly be called a report—under, 
date of August last, that the operation of the tariff 


adds nothing to “the aggregate wealth of the coun- 
try, because it does not increase labor.”” Now, sir, 
it is the labor-saving machinery which the tariff 
puts into operation—by the aid of the winds, the 
waters, or the steam-engine, doing the labor of a 
thousand hands by the guidance of a single pair, 
that multiplies to an extent incalculable the produc- 
tive labor, and consequently the aggregate wealth of 
nations. 

Strange it is, and almost without parallel in the 
annels of political infatuation, that, at the very 
time the country has the most need of its wealth ; 
at the very time, of all others, when it is most 
necessary to slimulate manufacturing production, 
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and augment the national revenue; at the very time 
it is most essential to nurse all our economical 
resources, to cherish the national credit to the ut- 
most, and increase the facilities of financial oper- 
ations, individual and national, the Administration 
should descend upon the country with a series of 


impoverish it. 
You disturb the commercial world by a pretend- 


ed adoption of a government currency exclusively | 


metallic, and the actual issue of mere government 
paper. You venture upon an experimental tariff 
of revenue, substituting it for one of known and 
tried sufficiency, and provide for your extra ex- 
penditures in the conduct of a foreign war by the 
mortgage of your national domain. And as to 


this aimless and destructive war, which was be- | 


gun, Heaven only knows why, and which will be 
ended, Heaven only knows how, or when, or on 
what terms, no two members of the Cabinet, I 
presume, agree upon the questions which the ter- 
mination of this war involves. One would be sat- 
isfied with indemnity from a nation which is una- 
ble to pay; another would like soil with slavery, 
and a third without it. One would go to the Rio 
Grande; another would take all west and north of 


a line drawn from the mouth of the Rio Grande to || 
the Pacific; and a third would be satisfied with | 


nothing short of a revel in the halls of the Monte- 
zumas, and the territory down to the isthmus. 
And it is to the prosecution of such a warfare that 
all other interests, public and private, are to be 
sacrificed. Our rivers and harbors must go unpro- 
tected and unimproved, that Mr. Polk may carry 
on his war. We must continue to pay tribute to 
English steamers for carrying our letters and pas- 
sengers across the Atlantic and the world over, 
because the Postmaster General cannot see his way 
clear to advise any recognition or aid to private 
enterprise in this behalf. Money honestly due for 
nearly half a century, on the score of French spo- 
lations, must be withheld from its rightful owners, 
because it is wanted to help along Mr. Polk’s war. 


Private claimants of every name and nature are || 


turned away from your departments, and turned 


away with neglect, if not insolence, from this Hall; | 


and we cannot even hear, much less consider their 
demands, because Mr. Polk wants their money to 


he has done in the annual message, in one breath 
contend that we have good cause of war against 
Mexico for not paying her debts, and in the next 
advise Congress to withhold the paying of our own 
debts, in order that we may prosecute this war! 

_ And by this policy, Mr. Chairman, in what re- 
lation are we placing ourselves to the other nations 


of the earth? What is England about, while we | 
are sacrificing all our industrial_and national inter- | 


ests to this unnecessary warfare? Doing as she 


always does—lending a helping hand to her people | 


| in all quarters; letting in wheat and breadstuffs to 
feed the starving population of Ireland; and cozen- 


dence and Lowell; and into the aid of Newcastle 
and Wales, at the expense of Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania. It was the failure of the potato crop to 


the amount of seventy-five millions of dollars, and | 


the dangers of dealing with a famished population, 
that brought about all this seeming complaisance 
which the English Government and the English 


journals extend to our Democratic President and | 


Secretary, by their remedial measures of relaxa- 


tion and repeal. England is not growing rich—as | 


marking up the price of her goods, but by impro- 
ving her machinery and pushing her manufactures; 
opening, by steam communication, new markets 
for them in all quarters of the globe; and bringing 
to the aid of her merchants, and of her skilful and 
enterprising citizens, the favor and encouragement 


of public protection and patronage. It is thus that | 
she has suddenly become the great steam-carrier 


of the mail and of travellers in every quarter of the 

civilized world; and the world, consequently, has 

become dependant upon her for locomotion and 

intelligence. Every letter, every traveller, con- 
tributes towards the support of this enlightened 

and liberal policy, which yearly adds immensely 

to England's wealth and England’s power. Would 
‘‘ to God that we might profit by her wisdom ! 


measures calculated only to cripple, embarrass, and | 


carry on his war! And with what fairness, Mr. | 
Chairman, can this military chieftain of ours, as || 


_ing Mr. Walker into the relief of Manchester and | 
Birmingham, by putting the screws upon Provi- | 


we are under Mr. Walker’s auspices—by merely | 
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But, after all, Mr. Chairman, stripped of its dis. 
| guises, what is this measure but a Temey attemnt 
| on the part of the Secretary, to do away, as far ay 
possible, the evils of one bad act through the me. 
dium of another bad act. It is a mere temporary 
repeal, to all intents and purposes, of the su\). 
treasury, by the passage of a bill which renders jx 
| practically inoperative and unavailing. It is ex. 
tending our metallic currency by the issue of that 
worst possible of “rag money,”’ as our Democratic 
friends rejoiced at one time in calling it—Govern. 
ment paper. The evil of the subtreasury recoils 
upon the heads of its inventors, and they now peti- 
tion us to relieve them from its disastrous conse- 
| quences, not ina fair, open, and honorable manner, 

but covertly and by a trick. Instead of proposing 

manfully to repeal that oppressive and absurd 
| measure, and relieve the country forever from the 
curse of it, Mr. Walker proposes to flood the land 
with $28,000,000 of treasury paper, in denomina- 
tions as small as fifty dollar bills. 

But what will be the immediate effect of this im- 

| mense issue of paper money? ‘Ten millions or so 
|| of the issue the country may possibly bear without 
| injurious effects; but as you augment the supply 
| beyond this amount will come the risk of deprecia- 
tion; and who will be the sufferers? Already, if 
reports are true, have our poor soldiers been the 
losers of some 10 or 15 per cent. of their hard- 
earned wages in the exchange of treasury paper 
now issued for their necessities, and we shall hardly 
improve their value by increasing the issue of 
$23,000,000 more. In the passage of this bill the 
predictions of the Opposition are all realized. The 
specie subtreasury act is about to form the basis of 
an immense Government paper bank, which will tend, 
| by its own issues, to create an inflated value of 
| property, and lead to a future revulsion of distress 
and ruin. 

And what will be the situation of Government a 
year hence ? If the war continues, as it no doubt will, 
and continues to be as unwisely managed at head- 

uarters as it has been, at least a loan of fifty mil- 
lions of dollars more will be required. With a float- 
ing paper debt already of $28,000,000, what must 
then take place? Will you add this $50,000,000, 
too, to your paper currency? Or will you compel 
the Administration to counsel together for the wel- 
fare of the country, rather than for the preservation 
of mere party bonds and pledges, and compel them 
| to remove the millstone from their own neck and 
| that of the people? 


| PAY OF THE ARMY. 


_ SPEECH OF MR. GEO. S. HOUSTON, 
OF ALABAMA, 


In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 25, 1847. 


| The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
| the state of the Union, having under considtra- 
tion a bill ** To increase the pay of the Non-com- 
missioned Officers, Musicians, and Privates of the 
Army of the United States, and the Militia and 
Volunteers in the service of the same, and allow- 
| ing them bounty land in certain cases’’— 


| Mr. Georce S. Houston proposed to amend 
'| the bill in the fifth line by striking out the word 
| **two’’ and inserting * three,” so as to increase 
| the pay of the soldiers tu ten dollars per month. 


In support of the proposed amendment, 


Mr. HOUSTON said: 
Mr. Cuarran: I had not expected to enter into 
| the debate upon this subject; but as it seems to be 
|| very difficult to agree upon a bill which will render 
|| justice to the soldiers who are fighting our battles, 
and as I entertain objections to both the bill and 
the substitute now under discussion, I will ask the 
indulgence of the committee while I hastily attempt 
to specify some of these objections. 

This subject has passed the ordeal of two com- 
| mittees: first, the military; then a select commit 

tee; and, in my estimation, the plan at last pre- 
‘| sented is defective and unjust. I do not think tle 
‘| labors of the select committee have contributed 
| much, if in any degree, towards perfecting the 
‘| measure. I am not sure that the substitute pre- 
'| sented by that committee is not as objectionable, a3 
a whole, as the original bill itself. It is true that the 
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substitute does not contain that ver 

provision of the original bill which 
class of the warrants proposed to be given to be 
located on Jands which 4 been ten years in market 
at private sale; and in that I will admit there is an 
improvement; but it yet contains provisions which 
are, in my opinion, highly objectionable. It re- 
quires that the warrants be located on, and received 


required one 


in payment for, lands which, at the date of the || 


warrant, may be subject to private entry. Sucha 
provision | conceive to be unjust to the soldier. If 
you pretend to give him lands, give him such as 
you would select for yourself, 


but do not force him todo so. You propose to 
give him land which you say is worth two hun- 
dred dollars. Who, with a common-sense view 
of the case, will believe you? If you desired to 
purchase land for yourself, would you go into the 
market and select such as you are offering to the 


soldier? Would you pay for such land the price || 


at which you estimate it to him?—lands which 


objectionable 


uw ¢ If he finds land to | only six months? Why, I can perceive no imagin- | 
suit him subject to private entry, let him take it, || able difference between the merit of the man who | 


have been picked and culled for years—the refuse | 


of speculators and other purchasers. 
never make choice of such lands, if better could 


You would | 


be procured; yet you offer to pay your soldier, | 


who fights your battles and gains your victories, 


in these inferior lands for the high services he ren- || 
Suppose the war now going | 


ders to his country. 
on in Mexico were to result, as I believe it will, 


in the acquisition of large tracts of valuable terri- , 


tory; could the soldier, who, by his toils and his 
privations, by his valor and his blood, had won it 
for you—could he take the warrant which called 


for one hundred and sixty acres of land—two hun- | 
dred dollars—and Jocate it upon any part of that | 


rich and valuable soil? Would he even be per- 
mitted to attend your land sales, and purchase 
land with that warrant as others might do? 


had made their choice, with a view to extort from 


the honest settler an exorbitant price for his little | 


No, | 
sir; he could do no such thing—such a privilege || ovecuntil there is nothing left but an inferior quality ; 
would not belong to him; but, after the speculators | 


home, then the ‘old soldier,”’ scarred, mangled, and _ 
decrepit as he has become in maintaining his coun- | 
try’s rights, and in fighting for that very land, might | 
come forward, and from the refuse make his loca- | 


tion, and purchase lands which would be compara- 
tively worthless. 


Nothing, sir, is better known to those who live || 


in the new States than the fact that the choice lands | deceiving the soldier. 


are generally taken at the public land sales, and 


that the inferior, and very seldom any other thaa | 


an inferior quality, is left to be sold at private sale; | 


and such inferior land your liberality, your grati- | 
tude, and your justice prompt you to offer to your | 


brave, patriotic, and faithful soldiers. Sir, 


within the bounds of moderation in saying than 


out of nearly eighteen millions of acres of public | 
lands now subject to private entry, in the State of | 
Alabama, there is not one legal division or subdi- |, 


yision of it worth seventy-five cents per acre—not 
one tract of forty acres, being the smallest subdi- 
vision, worth that amount; and I very much doubt 
whether a tract of that extent could be found, worth 
more than the half of that price. I would, then, 
appeal to gentlemen—to the members of an Ameri- 
can Congress—to know if it is their purpose to do 
no better for our soldiers. This provision seems 
to me, sir, to be but little better than a mockery— 


an insult to the brave veteran who has perilled his || 
life, and who is ready to forego the pleasures of | 


home, to shut himself out from all the social and 
domestic enjoyments of life, to sacrifice and sur- 
render everything that society, friendship, and 
peace can render dear, in order to maintain the 
rights and preserve the honor of our country. I, 


sir, am Spee to such an illiberal and ungrateful 
course, 


the patriot soldier. 


can | 
speak for my own State, and know that | keep | 





will never consent to discriminate against || 


| contrary, so far as it goes, it receives my approba- 

tion. My objection is, that the bill does not ex- 
| tend the same benefit to the man ina like condition 
| who had volunteered for six or three months, or 
| for any period under twelve months. Such men 


are unquestionably and fully entitled to the benefit | 


of sucha law; and I desire to see the bill so amended 
as to put them upon an equality with those within 
the purview of the provision as it now stands. If 
| the twelve months’ volunteer should be wounded 


| or get sick, would he be any more meritorious than | 


the sick or wounded man who had volunteered for 


volunteered for three months, or six months, and 
| the one who volunteered for twelve months, five 
| years, or during the war, so far as the wound or 

disability is concerned. The bounty is to be given 
| to him in consideration of his wound or sickness, 
| and not for the length of time for which he may 
| have volunteered to serve his country. The very 

basis of such legislation is the sickness or wound— 
the disability; and if he had been in service but for 
a month, ora day, and was wounded whilst de- 
| fending his country, and bravely bearing aloft her 
banner amidst the clash of arms and the horrors of 
war, that country would be ungrateful, indeed, in 
withholding from him that solace and support 
which his sickness or wounds, contracted in her 
service, might require. 


The provision contained in the fourth section of | 


the substitute, is also subject to serious objections. 
in some district, but does not specify any location. 


shall lie, giving the metes and bounds of the district 
in which they may be embraced ? Suppose it should 
be said they were to be located in Alabama or Ohio, 
| where all the lands have been picked and culled 


suppose the time of this session should not allow 
us to pass a law marking out the district; then the 
bounty would be gone, or it would have to run the 
hazard of meeting the approbation of another Con- 
gress. It is necessary and proper to complete the 
work now. Let us either not impose a restriction 
as to the place of location, or lay off the district in 
| the bill giving the bounty: let all zo together, and 
| then each member will know for what he is voting. 
I am not for trifling in this matter—I am not for 
[ am opposed to promising 
| him a home on which he may support and main- 
tain his family, and then putting him off with in- 
ferior lands. I am for taking the restrictions off, 
and leaving the soldier with his warrant upon an 
equal footing with other purchasers. 


gular one. . At the last session of Congress, when 
the bill authorizing the President to accept the ser- 
vices of fifty thousand volunteers was under con- 
| sideration, my colleague [Mr. Cnapman] offered 
an amendment increasing the pay to ten dollars per 
month. 
‘© many fathers;’’ all seem to be anxious to claim 
the honor of its introduction: and amidst the ardent 


It provides that these bounty lands shall be laid off |, 


Why does not the bill specify where the lands | 
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in time of need; but does a willingness on their 
part to render such patriotic service afford a sufii- 
cient reason why the country should require it of 
them? Will any member say, that because the 
citizen soldier would march forth and defend his 
country without pecuniary compensation, rather 
than submit to insult and injury, that therefore the 
Government should require his services in the most 
hazardous of all duties without offering him an 
equivalent, or something like an adequate compen- 
sation for such patriotic devotion and efficient ser- 
vices? It should be borne in mind that the valiant 
men who come forward and volunteer for their 
country’s war, do so at great sacrifices. They 
leave their homes, they leave their friends, thev 
lay down their implements of trade, and abandon 
their profitable pursuits. The farmer forsakes his 
plough, the mechanic his tools, and the profes- 
sional man his office; ease, comfort, everything 
that is dear and valuable, is made subordinate to 
the call of their country. Then, sir, is it not, I 
would ask, the duty of the Government not only 
to hold the services thus rendered in grateful re- 
membrance, but also to make the men who are 
thus willing to perform them some grateful return 
for the privations they have endured and the inter- 
ests they have sacrificed ? 

It has been my misfortune, Mr. Chairman, to 
have been misunderstood by some of my constit- 
uents, and classed with the opponents of this meas- 
ure, because I voted against a motion, made by 
a gentleman from.Pennsylvania, [Mr. Anpaew 
Srewarr,] to suspend the rules to enable him to 
offer a resolution upon the subject of increasing the 
pay of volunteers; and I will take this as a proper 
occasion to set myself right, and to disabuse the 
minds of such of my constituents as may labor 
under an erroneous impression in reference to the 
matter. I feel no disposition to disguise or conceal 
the fact that I voted against the motion to suspend 
the rules on the occasion alluded to; and I will 
now offer some of the reasons which governed me 
in giving that vote: First, | was one of the major- 
ity of the House at that, as I am at the present 
session, and as such, in common with the majority 
with which [ codperated, felt that I (together with 
the majority) was more particularly responsible 
for the action of the House, or its failure to act, 
than I should have been if associated with a mi- 
nority. My practice therefore was, and yet is, to 
vote against all motions to suspend the rules, unless 
there were, in my opinion, high and imperious 


| considerations requiring a different course. A mo- 


_ aspirations of other gentlemen, my colleague’s con- | 


nexion with the measure has been lost sight of and 
forgotten; but it should be remembered that he 
[Mr. es is entitled to the credit of having 
first moved in t 


'ternity. I hope, therefore, he will excuse me for 
| this allusion to it. 


| This bill, sir, will give to the soldier no more 


than justice, even if amended in all particulars as | 


| L have suggested. The pay should be at least ten 
dollars per month. 
| at the first session of this Congress. I then voted 


for my colleague’s amendment; and it is my pur- 


| judgment, to yield to the gratitade which [ feel 


I voted to make it ten dollars || 


| 
| 


tion to suspend the rules is made only when some 


| member of either the majority or minority party, 


| it matters not which, desires to ** push aside’’ the 
Sir, the history of this measure is rather a sin- | 


regular business before the House for the purpose 
of introducing some other proposition or subject, 
out of its order or place; and such motions to be 
successful, always require the votes of two-thirds 


| of the members present; hence they are seldom 
| made by those members.who wish to see the busi- 


Since then, the proposition has found || 


ness of the House advance ina prompt and expe- 


| ditious manner. When the gentleman from Penn- 


made his motion 


sylvania [Mr. Stewart] to 


suspend, the House was in due progress with its 


regular business, which was quite as important to 


| be done at that time as it was that any other busi- 


‘ness should then have been transacted. 
1e matter; and doubtless the mod- || 


esty for which my colleague is so remarkable, has | 
| prevented him from asserting his claims to its pa- | 


0 I am for giving such a war- |) pose to follow the dictates of my conscience and amount of business, 
rant as will purchase good land-—a warrant which |, 


Every 
man who has any experience as a member of the 
House of Representatives or of any other legisla- 
tive body, will join me in saying that by taking 
up and disposing of business in its proper order, it 
is much more promptly, rapidly, and easily de- 
spatched. I will venture the opinion, that if the 
rules were properly enforced, and no business were 
taken up out of its regular order, and no efforts 
were made to disturb or suspend that regular 


order, it would not require one-half the time it 


now requires for the transaction of the same 
In that opinion, I believe 
that all who hear me will concur. I have known 


would enable him to compete with any other pur- |) towards the brave soldiers of the country, by | entire days thrown away in fruitless efforts to 


chaser, as far as its amount would go, at either 
poe or public sale, for such land as the soldier 
imself might desire to obtain. 

The third section of this substitute is objection- 
able, also. It provides that if the man who has in- 
listed for five years, or for the war, be taken sick 
or wounded, and be thus prevented from service, 
he should get his land, i same as those who 
served. I do not object to this provision: on the 





_ voting now for the increase of pay and the eee 
land. Some gentlemen have argued that the vol- 


| 
| 


| 
; 


suspend the rules by those members who cared 
but little whether anything or nothing should be 


| unteers do not fight for pay, but from a high sense || done, and whose object was to make personal or 


as would cause them in thousands and hundreds 
of thousands to rally, unforced or unpaid, to resent 
| an insult upon our national honor; to repel an in- 
| vasion, or to comply with any call of their country 





t 


| 


{ 


| 


| of patriotic duty. Iam ready to admit that the | party capital. Since I, became a member of this 
patriotism and valor of our countrymen are such |) 


i 


ouse, I have doubtless voted to suspend the 
rules; but such has not often been the case; and I 
presume that, upon examination, such votes will be 
found to have been given only in such cases, and 
in favor of such measures, as required prompt and 
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immediate attention. I can appeal to all who hear 
me to establish the fact that much—I had almost 
said three-fourths—of the confusion which attends 
and seems incident to the deliberations of the 
House, proceeds from an attempt to advance the 
business in an irregular manner, out of the regu- 
lar and established order. 

The motion of the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, being made as it was, and under circumstan- 
ces which surrounded it, was doomed to fail, and 
all who reflected for a moment must have known 
it. No one, not even the mover himself, could 
have believed it would be successful, for such mo- 
tions do not ordinarily meet with favor in the 
Hlouse; on the contrary, they but rarely command 
the full strength of the question, or measure, pro- 
wsed to be brought forward for consideration. 
here are always some who would vote for the 
roposition, or ( 


to take it up out of its regular order, and thereby 
bring it before the House; more especially when 
every one knows that the suspension cannot pre- 
vail, and that the motion is made by some one who 
would be willing to hinder and delay the ordinary 
business of the FHlouse—the public business of the 
country—in order to make capital fog himself at 
home, feel confident that I can satisfy any one, 
who will favor me with attention, that such was 
the case with the motion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. When my colleague [Mr. Cuap- 
MAN] offered the amendment increasing the sol- 
dier’s pay to ten dollars per month, it was fairly 
and properly before the House. It was offered as 
an amendment to the bill raising the fifly thousand 
volunteers, and as such was germane and apprepri- 
ale. ‘The vote upon that amendment being a direct 


vote upon its adoption, commanded its full strength | 


at that time, and stood—yeas one hundred and four, 
nayseighty-two. No man ever supposed that any 
of the eighty-two who had voted against it on the 
yeas and nays would be so childish as to vote to 
suspend the rules a few days afterwards, with a 
view of bringing the same subject again before the 
Hlouse. If none of the eighty-two would have 


changed their votes, then it must have been appa- 


rent that the rules could not be suspended—eighty- 
two being more than one-third of the whole House, 
and, as | have before remarked, to suspend the 


rules requires the votes of two-thirds of the mem- 


bers voting. 

I am opposed, sir, to wasting the time of the 
House, and neglecting the business of the country, 
upon motions which all, even the mover himself. 
must feel conscious cannot succeed. However 
much I might have desired the consummation of that 


measure—and [ was exceedingly anxious for its suc- | 


cess—I knew that my duty to my country required 
me to aid, te the extent of my humble ability, in 
maturing other measures which the public interest 
demanded; and I trust that I shall never be willing 
to lend myselfto members who may wish to play 


upon their constituents at home, and make capital | 


for themselves, by nfoving, out of time and order, and 
under every disadvantage, upon popular questions. I 
knew, as did every other member of this } louse, that 
there was a time and a way when and in which the 
bill to inerease the pay of the army could be brought 
forward, when it would come up in its regular or- 
der, without a two-thirds vote. My desire was to 
see it brought forward and passed into a law; but 
.the only way in which it could be surely done, 
with so large a minority opposed to it, was to pass 
through such business as regularly Srebeiah it, 
and let it then come up in its due order, in which 
case it would have required two-thirds to thrust it 
aside, instead of two-thirds to bring it forward. 
[have many other good reasons, sir, which I 


might give in justification of that vote—reasons | 


which would, in my view, prove satisfactory to 
my constituents, or others interested; but I’ will 
detain the committee only to give one other, in 
addition to those which | have already mentioned. 


That reason is, that the resolution for the intro- | 
duction of which the gentleman from Pennsy)- | 


vania desired a suspension of the rule was partial 
in its provisions. It provided but for one d 
the army, leaving the others upon the low 
No man, governed in his view of things by a 
proper sense of justice and a due appreciation of 


ill itself, if regularly before the | 
Touse, who would not vote to suspend the rules 


ass of | 
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command, * fighting side by side,” 


**shoulder to shoulder,’’ storming the fortifica- 


moistened the earth in one common stream—for 
such men to receive from the Government different 
treatment, different amounts of compensation, for 
the same grade of gallant serviee, would seem to 
be not only impolitic and unwise, but also ungen- 
erous and unkind in the extreme. Such a system 
would not only mortify the noble and paren 
pride of those whose misfortune it should be to 


encounter neglect, if not harsh treatment, from | 
this Government, and to repress their generous | 
ardor; but it would have the more baleful effect of | 
engendering jealousies, heart-burnings, and dis- | 


cord in the army, which might prove seriously 
detrimental to the service, as well as destroy every 
prospect of filling up the ranks of the regular 
army; for, while the Government was making an 


obvious, and, the soldier would think, an odious | 
distinction in the ranks, could it be reasonably | 
expected that it would be able to procure the ser- | 


vices of men willing to enlist in that branch of the 


army which had been neglected and wronged, if |, 
Suppose, sir, | 


not degraded, by your legislation ? 
that you pay the regulars ten dollars, and the vol- 


unteers fifteen dollars per month for the same ser- | 


vice; does any one suppose, canany one rationall 
) PI ’ 


believe, that men could be found who would go | 
under such circumstances into the regular service ? | 


They would come out in the greatest abundance 
as volunteers, but not as regulars. 


the regular army: that branch of the military ser- 
vice has never been, nor is it now, considered in 


all respects so honorable and respectable as the | 


volunteer service; and if you make a glaring dif- 


ference in the pay of those two classes of soldiers, | 


the evil will be greatly increased: you willthen be 


utterly unable to fill up your regular ranks, but || 
will have to disband your officers or leave them | 


in very small commands. In support of what I 
have remarked it may be proper for me to observe 


that, at the very time at which the gentleman from | 


Pennsylvania made the effort to bring forward his 


resolution, the Government was trying to procure | 
Our recruiting | 


enlistments in the regular service. 
officers were then, and are yet out upon that duty; 
and even without the distinction which the resolu- 


tion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania sought | 
to draw between regulars and volunteers, recruits || 
have come in so slowly that, at this very session, | 


we have had to give a bounty to each man who 
would enter the regular army. 


I could, were it necessary, give many other co- 


gent reasons for my course, but I deem it entirely 


unnecessary to trouble the committee further. At | 


the last session I voted for the proposition, because 
I was desirous to see it become the law. Iam for 
itnow. It isdueto the soldier. 


lar, increased. No man has ever had reason to 
doubt my friendship for such a measure, or in the 
least degree to question my sincerity in the sup- 
port of it. 

It was under these circumstances that I gave the 


vote of which I have spoken; and, sir, in reflect- | 


ing further upon it, I feel the pleasant conscious- 
ness of having voted right; and more especially, 
when I remember that at the time at which the 
vote was given, the same subject was before the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and under its ad- 
visement and examination—the very committee to 
which the gentleman from Pennsylvania had di- 
rected his resolution. 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to be distinctly and prop- | 


erly understood. I am not unfriendly to volun- 
teers; on the contrary, in my judgment, the citizen 
soldier is not surpassed, if not unequalled, by any 
other soldier in the world. Skilful and valiant, 
intelligent and‘conscientious, feeling an individual 
as well as a national responsibility and pride, he 
rallies beneath the flag of his country, and rushes 
into battle, with a devotion and ardor to others 


who were | 


; | for while it conveys to our minds a lofty sense of 
tions and defences at Monterey; whose blood | 


For it has at | 
all times been dificult to fill up the rank and file of | 
P 


I wish to see the | 
pay not only of the volunteer, but also of the regu- | 
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ring to the American bosom cannot be imagined; 
the true patriotism and the pure sentiments of na- 
tional pride and national fidelity which are peculiar 
, to the American character, it fills our hearts with 
a proper sense and a due estimate of the free and 
glorious institutions under which we live. — It is 
from those institutions, founded upon principles 
for which our revolutionary fathers struggled 
that the American citizen derives that noble spirit 
_and that dauntless valor which prompt him to put 
on the armor of war, and fly, unled by the strong 
arm of the law, or ened by the hope of re- 
ward, to his country’s defence. “Under the infiu- 
ence of such sentiments, it would be far from me 
to hold in any other than the highest estimation, 
or to appreciate with anything less than admira- 
| tion or gratitude, the services of our brave volun- 
teers. I pay to them, sir, a sincere tribute of my 
heart, when I say that such soldiers I believe the 
world has hitherto not known. The long and 
sanguinary battle of ey: where many ag 
true a heart as ever beat in the bosom of man gaye 
its last throb, and sent up its last aspiration for its 
country, is alone sufficient to attest the truth of 
| what I assert, and to show to the world that braver 
and better soldiers than the American volunteers 
_ never fought or died. But while I appreciate the 
valor and the patriotism of our brave volunteers, 
I should feel as if I were underrating their high 
| qualifications as American citizens in believing that 
they would wish to see the regular troops with 
whom they are fighting crushed in their spirits, 
_ wounded in their pride, and disturbed in their har- 
mony, by the humiliating consciousness that their 
Government was less interested in them than in 
those with whom they shared the hardships and 
perils of battle, and with whom they rejoiced over 
the brilliant achievements of their country’s arms. 





BOUNTY LANDS TO THE ARMY. 


SPEECH OF MR. LINN BOYD, 


OF KENTUCKY, 


In THE Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 26, 1847, e 
On the Bill to increase the pay of the Non-commis- 
_ sioned Officers, Musicians, and Privates of the 
Army of the United States, and the Militia and 
Volunteers in the service of the same, and allow- 
ing them bounty land in certain cases. 


Mr. BOYD said: 

After the full discussion bestowed upon this 
measure by others, I feel very little inclination to 
continue the debate. It is due, however, to the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. Granam] and 
to myself to say, that he is inthe main the author 
of the substitute proposed by the select committee. 
I reported it in obedience to the order Of the com- 
mittee, and not because I preferred it to the original 
bill introduced by me at the beginning of the ses- 
sion. On the contrary, I prefer the bill to the 
substitute. 

In addition to increasing the pay of the soldiers 
two dollars per month, the bill proposes a grant of 
one hundred and sixty acres of fand to each of 
those who engage to serve for twelve months or 
| during the war, and to such as engage for a less 
time than twelve months, eighty acres of land. The 
substitute makes no such provision for the latter 
‘class. To this I object. If it be proper to give 
one hundred and sixty acres of cor to the twelve 
months’ men, it is surely but just to give eighty 
acres to the six months’men. Whether we make 
_ the grant in payment for services rendered,’ or as 
| a reward to patriotism, it is due to all; for all have 
rendered service. All have manifested a becoming 

patriotism. 
| To my mind this proposition is clear, and I 
have listened in vain, during this whole discus- 
‘sion, for even a plausible reason against it. It 


unknown. I look, sir, with emotions of lofty pride || will not do to contend that a grant of land to the 


upon those of our fellow-citizens who, in obedience || six months’ 


to their country’s call, have voluntarily poured 
themselves out from the cities, towns, mountains, 
and valleys of our land, to offer themselves, their 
blood, and their lives, unpurchased and unpaid, 


merit, would, in my opinion, say that such should | for the maintenance of their country’s rights and 
be the law, For men who were under the same /' the defence of her honor. A spectacle more inspi- 





men would produce too great a drain 
upon the treasury. If that argument be good 
‘against that class, it will be found to apply with 
double force or the other. But, sir, it is an 
‘argument which can have but little weight, as ap- 
plied to the one or the other. The resources of 
| this country are quite competent to the task of 
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supplying the treasury with all the means neces- 
sary for the prosecution of the war, even though 
every acre of the public lands be given to the 
soldiers. 

The frightful picture drawn by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vinton] of a bankrupt treasury | 
and of ruined national credit, to which he as- 
sumes this system of granting bounty lands to 
our soldiers will lead, is but a fancy sketch, and 
should alarm noone. ‘True, whilst we are pro- 
viding for those who fight our battles, those who | 

ay the taxes should not be wholly forgotten. | 
Both deserve consideration. To satisfy both, we 
have only to do what is just to all. Our constitu- 
ents are willing to pay increased taxes when shown | 
to be necessary to the prosecution of a just war. 

I was, Mr. Chairman, from the day we declared 
war against Mexico, in favor of increasing the pay 
of the soldiers engaged in that war. When the 
war bill was under consideration in this body, the 
gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Cuapman,] moved | 
an amendment increasing the pay of the volunteers | 
to ten dollars per month. It ought to have included | 
the regulars, but as they could be provided for in | 
another bill, I cheerfully voted for the amendment, 
notwithstanding the omission. The amendment 
was adopted by a majority of about twenty votes. 
By reference to the journal, it will be seen that of | 
the number voting for the amendment, a large ma- 
jority were Democrats—myself among the number. 
it was, however, no party measure, nor did either 

arty so consider it. 

The bill thus amended went to the Senate, 
where the amendment was stricken out unani- 
mously—at least no division was called for by 
any one of either party in that body. What in- 
fluenced them, I cannot certainly say. They did 
it, however, and one important reason for doing 
so, was very palpable on the face of the proposi- 
tion itself. It was invidious. It proposed to in- 
crease the pay of volunteers only, when it should | 
have embraced all those serving in the war—the | 
reculars as well as the volunteers. 

With that amendment of the Senate, the bill | 
was sent back to us; and upon the question of | 
concurring with that amendment, I voted, with a 
very large majority, to concur. And why? Be-| 
cause I was afraid that a contest between the two 
Houses about the pay of the volunteers, would 
endanger the bill; and every schoolboy knows that 
it would do quite as well to increase the pay of | 
the soldier thereafter as then. Senators ant Rep- 
resentatives, old and young, and of every party— | 
whether rightfully or wrongfully is immaterial— | 
were all of opinion, after the reception of the 
news of the capture of Thornton and his com- 
mand, that action, action, speedy action, should 
be had upon the measure which was to provide the 
men and money to meet the exigencies of the mo- 
ment; not, perhaps, in the hope that we could thus 
throw troops upon the banks of the Rio Grande in 


time to relieve General Taylor from the perils in | 


which he was then involved by the hostile move- | 
ments of Generals Arista and Ampudia; but who | 
could tell that General Taylor was not to be | 
repulsed, followed into Texas, and our whole 
southwestern border swept by a strong invading 
army ? 

Everybody, sir, was for as promptand speedy ac- 
tion as the forms of constitutional legislation would 
permit; and for that reason alone, if for no other, 
it would not only have been improper, but mon- 
strous, to have provoked a contest between the two 
Houses, which must have resulted in delay, and | 
possibly'in the defeat of the bill itself. For it is | 
within the recollection of all, that the Senate was | 
much divided on the proposition to declare war at 
all. Some were for declaring that a state of ** hos- 
tilities’? only existed, whilst a small majority was | 
for declaring war, and pursuing the enemy where- | 
ever he was to be found. ‘These are the reasons | 
which influenced the vote of the House, and will 
abundantly justify that vote with every rightmind- 
ed man in the nation. : 

Notwithstanding the known and decisively ex- | 
pressed opposition of the Senate to increasing the | 
monthly pay of the volunteers to the exclusion of 
th® regulars, a member from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Srewarr,] some time after the of the bill 
declaring war against Mexico, moved to suspend 
the rules and ofteks of the House to introduce a 
resolution instructing a committee to inquire into 
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the expediency of increasing the emoluments of 


_ the volunteers only! 


Of course I voted against this, and for two rea- 
sons: First, as I have before stated, it is unjust to 
make a distinction, and pay one class of our fellow- | 
citizens, who are bearing arms in defence of the 


| country, a less price for the exposure of their lives 


than to another class of equal grade; and second, I 
knew that if the House weré disposed to sanction 
such an act of partiality, the Senate had already 
unanimously declared it would not. 

But whilst irreconcilably opposed to a partial- 
ity so unjust, and, permit me to add, so diame- 
trically opposed to all my ideas of moral right, so 


| distinctly and directly at war with those prin- 


ciples of political equality and fairness which I 


| have ever endeavored to vindicate and uphold, 


I did not, therefore, cease making efforts to pro- 
cure a more adequate remuneration for the difficult 
services and patient sufferings of the gallant volun- 
teers. On the cgntrary,a consultation was had 
between a Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Bricur,] a 
Representative from South Carolina, [General 
Biack,] and myself, and others, which resulted 


in the introduction into the Senate (at about the 
| same time the member from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


Stewart] made his motion to suspend the rules) 


of a bill containing the same provisions for the 


benefit of non-commissioned officers, musicians, 


/and privates, whether volunteers or regulars, as 


'| tempt of that kind. I characterize it but as it de- 





those embraced in the bill which I had the honor 
to submit for the consideration of the House at the 
beginning of the present session. 

The bill gave moneys and lands to both volun- 
teers and regulars; it placed all men performing 


Similar duties upon a perfect equality, without 


deigning to inquire whether they were known 
upon the pay-rolls as ‘ volunteers”’ or as ‘‘regu- 
lars.”? As the Representative of a just and noble- 
minded constituency, I trust I shall ever be just | 
enough to apportion pay, not according to names, 
but according to the value of services rendered. 
When I see valor, and service, and suffering, and 
tried worth, I hope to be true enough to my con- 
stituents and to myself promptly to recognise and 
honor it, without stopping to inquire whether I 
am in the camp of the militia, of the volunteers, or 
of the regular army of my country. 

Justice demanded that all privates engaged in the 


| same description of service, should be equally pro- 


vided for. All were provided for in the bill of the | 


| Senate, as agreed upon by myself and others at the 


last session, and all are provided for by the bill 
introduced by me at this session. The evidence 
was palpable to us all, that a very large majority 
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mercy of the whims and caprice of the idlest, and 
most inconsiderate—would be undefended from the 
designs and assaults of the intriguing and the mis- 
chievous. 

Nothing is more common than the attempts of 
excited and embittered minorities to embarrass the 
business of legislation by submitting impracticable 
and untimely motions. They often bring forward 
a measure known to be popular, but at such time, 
or in such particular form, as will most annoy the 
majority. 

et me illustrate this: The independent treasury 
and the revenue tariff acts were passed at the last 
session; the first was introduced by the gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. Dromeoote,] the last, by the 
geiftleman from North Carolina, [Mr. McKay. 
Suppose the tariff bill first upon the calendar, anc 
entitled by the rules to be first taken up for the 
action of the House. Suppose the gentleman from 
Virginia, impatient of delay, and burning with zeal 
to carry out to a glorious consummation the oft-ex- 
pressed wishes of the American democracy, should 
have moved to suspend the rules of the House 
to allow his independent treasury bill to be taken 
up in preference to the tariff: would my vote against 
suspending the rules for that purpose be evidence 
(in the mind of any one) that I was hostile to the 
Assuredly not. Neither 
can a vote against a suspension of all the rules and 
orders of business, to allow the member from Penn- 
sylvania to bring forward his crude, badl y-digest- 
ed, and invidious proposition, relative to the pay 


| of the volunteers, and give it precedence over meas- 


ures of the most vital importance to the whole 
country—a proposition, if not designed, certainly 
calculated to injure the cause it professed to pro- 
mote—be construed into enmity to increasing the 


| pay of the volunteers, 


of this House, and of the Democratic members of || 
it, were in favor of increasing the compensation of || 


our soldiers during the continuance of the war, 
Yet this vote against suspending the rules of the 
House to let in a proposition to increase the pay 
of the volunteers only, has been referred to, and | 
political capital attempted to be made out of it, by 
petty political hucksters against the Democratic 


-But enough of all this. Iam, suffice it to say, 
for paying the volunteers liberally. I was, as you 
all know, at the last session, as I am at this, in 
favor of not only increasing the monthly pay, but 
also in favor of granting bounty lands to all the 
soldiers engaged in the war—to both volunteers 
and regulars. 

This, I am aware, is liberal—to some may seem 
even extravagant—especially when compared with 
the compensation allowed at other periods of our 
history. 

The pay allowed by the United States, by the 
act of 5th Biceck, 1792, was only three dollars per 
month. 

By act of 1794, pcan 2 ‘ 

By act of 1796, four dollars per month. 

By act of 1812, eight dollars per month. 

At a subsequent date the price*was fixed, as it 
now exists, at seven dollars per month, : 

By the bill the price is proposed to be establish- 
ed at nine dollars per month, and one hundred and 
sixty acres of bounty land to the twelve, and 
eighty to the six months’ men, at the close of the 


| war. 


The pay in the early days of the republic, as 


party on this floor. Ithas been paraded before the | I have shown, was small—three dollars—and sub- 


country, with the unblushing declaration, that the | 
Democracy in Congress were opposed to increasing 
the pay of the volunteers. Nothing could be more 
false in fact—nothing more unjust, than an at- 


serves. 
With regard to a vote of that kind, however, | 
so far as it is personal to myself, I may be per- | 
mitted, and I am proud to say, that my constit- 
uents would be slow to doubt my sincerity in this 
or any other matter. And, sir, allow me just here |, 
to remark, that one of the many pleasant fruits of 


candor, and honest straightforwardness, blunt and |, 
homely though they be, is the trust which the peo- | 
ple unsuspectingly repose in those who never || 
trifled with them, where a doubtful or responsible || 
vote must be given. 


A decided and unswerving Representative can || for 


| Government are ric 
_ and posses revenues total 


safely vote his best judgment in a doubtful éase, 


because he knows his constituents, instead of cast- | 
ing about for pretexts wherewith to assail him, will | 
cheerfully await the verdict which time will pass 
upon the soundness of his opinions. 


But, sir, we all know that-a vote against a mo- i emp oY were its views m 
tion to suspend the rules to bring forward a meas- | enough : 
i to the measure | as I verily believe. 


ure, is no evidence of hostility 
itself. Were it otherwise, the order and method | 


sequently four dollars per month. Thé country 
was then new, but sparsely settled, and indiffer- 
ently improved; the people and the Government 
were poor, in debt, without commerce, manufac- 
tures, or revenues, to any considerable extent; and, 


| withal, harassed with distressing Indian wars. 


But now the scene is changed. The country is 
well settled, well improved, and abounds with the 
most desirable and easy commercial and military 
avenues. Commerce and manufactures are flou- 


_rishing beyond all precedent. The people and the 


* 


, comparatively free from debt, 

Fy ipapieciabte by other 
nations. The people are at once able and willing 
to sustain any amount of taxation that may be ne- 
cessary to prosecute this war with vigor until such 


|| time as Mexico may come to her senses and sue 


ce, be that period near at hand or remote. 
o turn this ability and this willingness of the 
people of the United States to a practical account 
in this war, we must call upon them for men and 
for money. Of the first, more are already volun- 
tarily tendered than the War Department could 
ified tenfold, and 
of the last can be had by simply asking, 


a» 


But we are divided amongst ourselves as to 


of the business of the House would be at the | the form which our requisition upon the people 
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for money shall take. 
Financial Committee unite in recommending a tax 
upon tea and coffee. Although not as equal, and 
as just, as a tax upon all property, of all kinds, 
would be, it is yet the readiest scheme for raising 
money by taxation, and approximates equality 
the nearest of any that has been submitted to 
the House with any reasonable prospect of suc 
cess, 
plies to the “hue-and-cry”’ raised against the 
proposition by the enemies to the war, in which 
cry, | am sorry to say, a few of our friends have 
most mistakenly, as 1 believe, incontinently joined: 

“To show this unreasonableness of the cry against the 
imposition of a duty on tea and coflee, it is only necessary 


to institute a comparison between the tax paid by the con 
sumners Of sugar—certainly more a necessary of life than 


either tea or coffee—under the tariff of 1542 and the pres- | 


ent one; by which it appears that the proposed duty of 
twenty-five percent on tea and coffee, and the present duty 
on sugar together, will not amount to so much tax on the 
consumers of all these articles as the tax on sugar alone 
under the tiriff of 1842. By reference to the annual treasury 
statements for the years }84), 1842, 1844, and 1545, (1843, 
being made up for nine months only, is excluded,) itappears 
that the average annual net imports of cofiee, tea, and sugar, 
for cousumption, are as follows: 


Average net Estimated Propos- Amount 
Li port. value. edduty. of duty. 

the. dolls, per et. dolls. 
CNG a5 ins du’ 114,269,746 6,856,184 76 25 1,714,046 19 
Tea, eeeeses 33,617,902 4,085,370 60 25 1,021,342 65 
Total annual tax on tea and coffee............ 2,735,388 84 
Average net Estimated Present Amount 

import. value. duty. of duty. 

lhe, dolls. per ct. dolls. 

ee 147,733,785 5,909,351 40 30 


Average annual production of domestic 
sugar estimated at 160,000,000 Ibs., and 
the price to the consumer supposed to 
he increased by the amount of duty on 
the same quantity of imported, say es- 
timated value $6,400,000. ............. 30 





Total annual tax On sugar.......eeee sees 3,692,805 42 


‘Total annual tax on tea, coffee, and sugar 6,428,194 26 
Under the tariff of 1842, the foregoing import of 
147,733,785 lbs. sugar paid a duty of 2) cts. 
ON Tah BAAR: 83,693,446 25 
And the enhancementin the price 
of domestic grown sugar, 160,- 
000,000 Ibs., equal to the duty of 
OE GOS 56% cpod. cceneectsvbuoran 4,000,000 00 
—_—_—-—— 7,693,446 25 


Excess of duty on sugar...........cccecccees 1,265,251 99 


** Showing that the consumers of this country were taxed, 
under the tariff of 1842, on sugar alone, 81,265,251 99 more 


than they would be on tea, coffee, and sugar, together, under | 


the present tariff, including the duty of twenty-five per cent. 
proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

To carry on this war without accumulating a 
large and not easily managed 
means must be had beyond what our present rev- 
enues yield. Those means, I, for one, shall be 
particularly careful to be found in favor of furnish- 
ing, as Lam not desirous of attaching to myself 
the responsibility of unnecessarily augmenting the 
public debt. For, undoubtedly, those who vote 
supply bills are responsible for the increase of the 
publie debt, if they oppose an increase of the rev- 
enue by other means than borrowing. It is not 
to be doubted that many persons in this country 
desire the creation of a large national debt; and 
such, itcan scarcely be uncharitable to suppose, 
are the views of those who cheerfully vote for 
large appropriations from the treasury on almost 
all occasions, and yet resolutely vote against in- 
creasing the income in any other way but, by bor- 
rowing. Evidently the people are willing to fur- 
nish the means to prosecute this war, and are op- 
posed to the creation of a debt which will require 
many years of high taxation to extinguish. 

if | am not mistaken in this, then I am bound to 
suppose that all those members who vote for the 
appropriation and against the tax bills, differ with 
the people, and esteem it to be their duty to con- 
fer upon a reluctant people what their agents con- 
sider @ benefit, viz: A Debt. Surely no one will 
contend that the American people are in favor of a 
National Debt, or that they are in favor of with- 
holding from the Executive authorities either men 
or money with which to carry on the war against 
Mexico. Unless members of Congress believe the 
will benefit the people by creating a debt for them 
to pay, why do they, contrary to the popular judg- 
ment, and contrary to the popular feeling, so vote 
as to ensure the creation of a National Debt? Is 
the vote given in wantonness? 


The Secretary and the | 


A writer in the Daily Union thus well re- | 


1,772,805 42 


1,920,000 00 | 


debt, additional | 
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for the purpose of injuring our country? 


ing in favor of creating a national debt is more ex- 
tensively entertained than many suppose, and that 
it is cherished by many who are known to oppose 
the debt-creating principle. 

Men may, perhaps, sincerely subscribe to a prin- 
ciple which is repugnant to theirfeelings. And thus 
it is, Lam afraid, with,many honorable members: 
nearly all avow themselves opposed to the principle 
of so managing the public business as to cause a large 

miblic debt to be created; and yet many are induced 
vy their feelings so to vote as to render its creation 
inevitable, It is not for me to attempt to reconcile 
this contradiction—it is sufficient for me to say, that, 
could | have my way, the public business should be 
so conducted as to make the income equal the ex- 


penditure even in time of war with any but a first- 


rate Power. 

War, like all other luxuries, should be paid for 
by those who enjoy it. Costly edifices, magnifi 
cent schemes of improvements, @nd all other ex- 
travagances, should be paid for by those who 
order them. ‘To posterity they may be as useless 
as the debt would be oppressive. The war with 
Mexico is believed to be just: at any rate, just or 
unjust, it is our own affair, and the burdens of 
which it may be the occasion, should be borne by 
ourselves. Wecan war with Mexico, and defray the 


expense thereof, without invoking the aid of other , 


nations, or of posterity. ‘To assert the inability, 
or the unwillingness, of this generation to fight the 
battles and to pay the expenses of this war, is to 
utter a libel upon our people. They are able, they 
are willing, to meet the expenses—honorably and 
wromptly meet the expenses—of this war. And 
Vhig members who vote against furnishing sup- 
plies, against taxes, and indulge in unmeasured 


denunciations against the war itself as unjust, | 


unholy, damnable, and against God, do, as I 
verily believe, gross injustice to most of their 
Whig constituents. So far as my district is con- 
cerned, I feel warranted in saying, that I know 
they do not reflect either their feelings or their 
opinions. For, sir, they believe their countr 

is in the right, and they feel, and believe, and 


ardently desire, that adequate and early supplies | 


should be furnished to carry on the war with 
honor and effect. 
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Rockwell. 


I would || 
fain hope not. I am inclined to believe that the feel- | 





one whit behind their fathers, husbands, and 
brothers, in the display of yew patriotism, 
self-denial, and ardent love of American liberty, 
No, sir; no. It is not a distrust of the public 
spirit of the American lady; it is the unwil- 
lingness of the political Congressman to replenish 


| the treasury; that is the fact. And I, for one, am 


| unwilling to allow them to escape, by nl 


throwing their responsibilities upon the fair shou 


| ders of those who cannot, at least in this country, 


thank God, be converted at will into beasts of bur. 
den. We are not in the Indian villages, and gen- 
tlemen will therefore learn, that it is somewhat 
difficult to find women to cut and pack for them 
that fuel with which they have promised them- 
selves to give us a warming when we meet before 
the people. 

In fine, Mr. Speaker, I believe that the Ameri- 
can people wish to see this war vigorously prose- 
cuted, until it can be honorably and satisfactorily 
concluded; and that they desire to see their sol- 
diers, of all kinds, honorably and liberally provi- 
ded for, not only at the pay table, but also at the 
bureaus of clothing and fp Bw sary This nation 
is large and rich; and while it invokes that econo- 
my which is so just and so decent, it is yet quite 
able and willing to equip, provision, and pay, her 
soldiers liberally, and without grudging. So far 
as my vote and my influence will go, this shall be 
done, as being just to the soldier and honorable to 
our young and thrifty Government. 





THE SPIRIT RATION IN THE NAVY. 


‘SPEECH OF MR. J. A. ROCKWELL, 


And, with all due courtesy, I must say I do not || 


entertain the slightest possible respect for this vile |: 


clamor about the unwillingness of the American 
people to be taxed. They have always been tax- 
ed. So long as governments continue to exist, peo- 
= will have to be taxed to defray their expense. 


Nowhere are taxes paid with less parade, with | 
more cheerfulness, or with less litigation, than in | 


the United States; and so I hope it will ever be. 
To realize this hope, but two things will have to 
be rigidly observed by legislators: first, they must 
be careful to ask money for only just and worthy 
purposes; and, second, they must take care to se- 
cure a sound economy in the disbursements of the 
moneys granted to them. For while our people 


will be found liberal, when liberality is demanded || 


by great public exigencies, they will also be found 


OF CONNECTICUT, 


In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 27, 1847. 


Mr. ROCKWELL having, on a previous day, 
offered the following amendment to the Navy Ap- 
propriation bill, viz: 

* And that, instead of the sum now allowed by law, that 
the sum of six cents per day be hereafter allowed, and paid 
in lieu of the spirit ration in the navy, and that said ration 
be, and the same is hereby, abolished””— 

Now addressed the House in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, as follows: 


Mr. Cuarrman: I design, in the remarks which 
I shall address to the House, to abstain entirely 
from the discussion of any of those important 
questions which have occupied the attention of the 
committee, and to confine myself entirely to the 


‘examination of the amendment which I have pro- 


resolute in exacting rigid economy in the public 


expenditures. 
And here let me remark, that I have no patience 


with those who say that our countrywomen would | 


be offended with a tax upon tea and coffee to support 
the honor of their Government when at war. Fam- 
ilies, upon an average, use, I suppose, about fifty 
pounds of coffee a year: it is a reproach to say that 
a tax equal to about one cent on a pound would be 
offensive or oppressive. Surely it can only be a 
bachelor, so old and so crusty as to have forgotten 
that he ever had a mother or a sister, who would 
thus impeach the patriotism of the wives and moth- 
ers and sisters of America! Instead of offending, 


let them once understand that by consuming the de- | 


lightful beverage they would, in some degree, con- 
tribute to the support of the gallant fellows upon 
the Rio Grande, and they, with sparkling eyes 
and glowing hearts, would take an additional cup 


for the benefit of the glorious heroes of Palo Alto, | 


Resaca de la Palma, and of Monterey! 

No, sir, instead of lessening, they would increase 
the number of their libations. Test them when 
you will, sir, and I will stake my political exist- 
ence upon the proposition that they will—like their 


| 


posed, and the presenting of such facts and argu- 
ments as, in my judgment, conclusively show the 
importance of its adoption. 

The amount now distributed by law is one gill 
per day of spirits to each seaman, and the persons 
entitled to receive it can, by the existing laws, re- 
ceive, in lieu of it, the value of the ration, which 
does not exceed two cents per day. By the for- 
mer provision of the law, the estimate of the spirit 
ration was at six cents per day; but instead of that 
liberal allowance to those who claim to make the 
commutation, the amount is now too small to fur- 
nish an intlucement to relinquish the ration. I 
propose, Mr. Chairman, to show— 

1. That there is nothing in the nature of the 
service performed by seamen in the navy which 
renders it necessary to furnish them with intoxi- 
cating liquors. I am aware that there are strong 

prejudices on this subject, and a portion of the 
officers of the navy of great intelligence, and some 
of them temperate men themselves, claim that, in 
so severe a service as the seamen of the navy often 
encounter, spirits are necessary. But, sir, I utter- 
ly deny this proposition, and will show that such 
is not, and cannot, be the case, and that in more 
severe labors,.greater exposure and hardships, in- 
_toxicating drinks are found to be not only unne- 
_cessary, but in the highest degree injurious. 
In the merchant service of the United States, 
the regular use of spirits is almost entirely aban- 
doned. The tonnage employed in the commerce 
_of the United States engaged in the foreign trade 
| is 1,095,172 44ninety-fifths tons, with at least sixty 
thousand seamen; and it is far within the truth to 
say, that in four-fifths, if not in_nine-tenths, of 
| these vessels, no spirits, or any kind of intoxica- 


Is the vote given |: mothers in the good old Revolution—not be found |! ting drinks, are furnished as a part of the daily 
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rations to the seamen; and many hundreds of ves- 
seis sail annually from our ports with no spirits 
on board except a small quantity in the medicine 

chest. ; 

In the coasting trade, the change is still more 
striking. The tonnage of the vessels engaged in 
this trade is 1,321,829 57 ninety-fifths tons, with at 
least seventy thousand seamen to navigate the ves- 
sels. In these vessels the regular supply of spirits 
js almost entirely abolished, and in a very large 
proportion of these vessels it is not to be found as 
an article of drink on board. In addition to the 
information derived from other sources, I have 
myself inquired of honorable members of this 
House, representing the principal commercial 

oints in this country, and they, with one voice, 
confirm what I have said in relation to the com- 
mercial marine of this country, both foreign and 
coustwise. 

But, sir, a still more striking result is found in 
the vessels engaged in the whale fishery in this 
country. This has become, within a few years, a 
most important branch of the navigating interest 
of this country. There were, a year since, (and 
the number has since increased,) 736 ships, barks, 
and brigs, owned and sailing from the United 
States, measuring 223,149 tons, and navigated by 
19,560 men—the value of the vessels and catch- 
ings being $29,400,000. With this fishery I am 
somewhat conversant. My honorable friend from 
the New Bedford district [Mr. Grinnext] is still 
more So, as more than three hundred of these ves- 
sels are owned in the district so wel! represented 
by him here, and he is himself largely interested 
in that business; and I have no hesitation in as- 
serting, that more than nine-tenths of the vessels 
engaged in this fishery, from the United States, 
sail without spirits on board; and I appeal to my 
Sneee friend for the correctness of what I have 
said. 


Mr. GRINNELL. The statement is within | 


the truth; and I add my own testimony, not only 
to the truth of the statement, butto the importance 
of the result from the abandonment of spirits on 
board the whale ships. 


Mr. R. I have, within a day or two, conversed | 


with an intelligent gentleman, the late collector of 


a port extensively engaged in the whale fishery, | 


who fully confirms the statement which I have 
made above. 


And now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to inquire of | 
gentlemen who are opposed to abolishing this ra- | 
tion, what there is in the naval service which ren- | 
ders spirits necessary or useful, when it is neither | 


the one nor the other in the whale fishery ? 
Itis a well-known fact, that although, during a 


roads, and on various lines of stages. 
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brutal, debased man; and these they call the * old 
salts’? and “‘ old tars,”’ and similar titles. Every 
person at all acquainted with the subject knows 
that there could not be a more absurd notion, as it 
is known, by all experience, to be totally un- 
founded. 

It will be recollected that the number of men in 
the naval service of the United States is but be- 
tween seven thousand and eight thousand, and 
those employed in the whale fishery are, in point 
of numbers, more than double, besides the very 
large number engaged in the commercial service, 
both foreign and coastwise; so that the most am- 


' ple experience in relation to those engaged in sim- 


ilar pursuits on the water, and exposed to equal, 
if not superior hardships, show that it is not at all 
necessary in our naval service. 

The men themselves engaged in the whale fish- 
ery know that it is not necessary. They all have 
an interest in the voyage, being paid by a propor- 
tion of the oil and whalebone taken by the vessel; 
and if it were announced before the sailing of an 
vessel that the men were to be supplied daily with 
a gill of grog during all the voyage, no decent man 
would ship on board of it; and every man, 
whether drunk or sober, would have sense enough 
to refuse to take any interest in such a voyage as 
part owner, officer, or seaman. And if any of my 
honorable friends, who seem to think that there 
is great amount of coercion in not furnishing daily 
a supply of spirits, should undertake to tel] those 
men that they were oppressed by being forced to be 
temperate, and that the proper way was daily to fur- 
nish them with grog, and then set the chaplain to 
persuade them not to use it, I am inclined to think 
that they would be told that such doctrine might 
be very well for the land, but that sailors would 


| not believe it. 


I might advert, Mr. Chairman, to the experi- 
ence which has been furnished us on board steam- 
boats on the inland waters of the country, on rail- 
It is now 
nearly, if not quite, the universal sentiment 
throughout the country, not only that the lives of 
passengers should not be hazarded by placing 
them at the mercy of men of drinking habits, 
although not actually drunkards, but that the same 
labors and hardships, to which such persons are 
often exposed, are better encountered without, 
than with the use of spirits. 

But, Mr. Chairman, these results are not only 
in accordance with all experience on this subject, 
but they are precisely such as any one who has 
examined the matter would anticipate. 
no nourishment in spirits. 


It is not at any time 
an article of food. 


It is nothing but a stimulus, 


There is | 
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evidence collected in detail, as long ago as 1834, in 
relation to the use of spirits in the merehant ser- 
vice, by Mr. Delavan, one of the most valuable men 
of the age, contributed very largely to the disuse 
of spirits in the merchant service. This testimony 
was from the most experienced merchants and sea 
captains, and is most ample in its character; and if 
I print the remarks which Iam making, I shall add 
some of this testimony in detail. 

Captain Edward Gardner, in a letter dated New 
Bedford, March 8, 1834, says: 

* From the experience resulting from ten South Sea voyages 
in all capacities, from thatofa common sailor to command- 
e1, [make the following reply: I consider ardent spirits 
entirely unnecessary and valueless as an anti-scorbutic, undef 
all circumstances, at sea. In passing Cap: Horn | have 
been exposed to wet, cold, and rugged weather, for more 
than six weeks ata time; on which oceasions I have pre- 
served the health of my ship’s company by care to keep 
them provided, as much as was practicable, with a change 
of dry clothing on going off deck, by giving them plenty to 
eat, and tea, made hot with ginger, to drink.” 

Again: 

‘Having performed five whaling voyages to the Pacific 
Ocean, and procured much of my oil near the cquator, on 
the west coast of Mexico, and on Japan, I have never found 
any occasion, on these or any other voyages, requiring the 
use of ardent spirits, except as an external application for 
wounds.”? 


He adds: 

« My conviction, as implied in the preceding remarks, is, 
that spirituous liquors are never necessary for the preserva- 
tion of sea-faring men, or conducive to their health.” 

It appears, also, from the testimony of C. Mitch- 
ell & Co., of Nantucket, that iri 1834 there were 
twenty-seven out of seventy-seven ships in the 
whale fishery navigated entirely without ardent 
spirits on board, the names of which are given; 
and the letter of Mr. Joseph Rickchen, of New 
Bedford, in the same year, gives the names, ton- 
nage, and number of men on board, of one hun- 
dred and eighty-six ships in the whaling business, 
from New Bedford, of which one hundred and 
sixty-eight sailed then without spirits. 

You will perceive, sir, that since that time the 
beneficial results of navigating ships without spirits 
have led to the still greater and almost entire aban- 


donment of ardent spirits in the whale fishery. 


2. The Government have most wisely and with 
the best results, excluded spirits from the rations 
of the soldiers in the regular service. 

The evidence that led to this result was of the 
very strongest kind, but certainly no more so than 
exists in relation to the navy; and as it is applica- 
ble to that branch of the public service, | make a 
few extracts, in confirmation of what has been 
already said on this subject: 

“DESERTIONS FROM THE ARMY IN SEVEN YEARS. 





ous, and hazardous employment on the ocean. 
These ships encounter all thé storms, the sever- 


use, instead of giving strength, produces weak- 


: . « Ardent spirit should be discontinued in the army asa 
ness, lassitude, exhaustion. 


part of the daily rations. I know, from observation and 


portion of the voyage, the service is no more se- || which produces for the moment an unnatural ex- —_ wake. ana re y — 
vere than on board of the national vessels, (and in || citement, hut which is necessarily attended with a SOs fv. Weise” MEE asc cobs. 1,175 

both the whaling and national vessels sometimes || corresponding depression. A person in health is OG irccinains 803...... 67,488 0.466 seeees 1,2 

it is less so, owing to the large number of seamen, || never benefited by its use. It is a powerful medi- BERG «vee oens pos eres yor eee ee a 

than in the merchant service and coasting trade,) cine, which physicians unite in ranking as a poi- apap * dash 62137... vaaee cky476 

yet when these whale ships are on their whaling || son, which, doubtless, may in some diseases be 1829.......4,083...... 96,825 

ground, engaged in the catching of the whales, and || used with advantage, but should be used always : “sams... panes 7.058 
extracting the oil, there is no more severe, labori- | with great care, and under the best advice. Its DO Ser be bsigat Wier, February 22, 1830, 


It wears out the sys- 


ity of weather, and the other evils and dangers to 


incommon with them; but they have, in addition, 
these dangers, and this hardship, and this labor, 
so peculiar to themselves. 

Nor are these men less resolute, less determined, 


less competent seamen, less fitted for the discharge , 


' r | tem, weakens the powers of the mind, enfeebles 
which the national armed vessels are exposed, and || 


the bodily frame. To all this, and more, we have 
the united testimony of the most able and expe- 
rienced physicians of the country; and what is far 
more, we oon our own experience; and we all 
know, who will examine it, that, from the very 
nature and chemical properties of the article, such 


experience, when in the command of the troops, the perni- 
cious effects arising from tlre practice of regular, daily issues 
of whiskey. If the recruit joins the service with an unvi- 
tiated taste, which is not unfreyuently the case, the daily 
privilege and the uniform example soon induce him to taste, 
and then to drink his allowance. The habit being acquired, 
he, too, soon becomes an habitual toper.””—(2djutant General 
Jones’s statement.) 


“The proceedings of courts-martial are alone sufficient to 


of any duty, whether in war or in peace, at home 
or abroad, than those embarked on board of our 
national vessels. 

There is, probably, not to be found on the face | 
of the globe a body of seamen superior to those 
nineteen thousand five hundred and sixty men. | 
Do you think, sir, does any man think, that these | 
men would be improved by the daily grog rations; 
that they would be better men or better sailors; 
that they would be healthier or more orderly; that | 
they would work more or fight better, either with 
the monsters of the deep or a more civilized foe? 


must be the result. 

I am aware, sir, that it is often said that all this 
may be very true, but that men who have been in 
the habit of using it cannot be suddenly broken 
off without injury to their health, and that there- 
fore it would be a cruel thing to deprive the seamen 
of the spirits. In the first place, J utterly deny, 
as a general thing, that it is true that any injury 
arises from the absolute breaking off of the use of 


prove that the crime of intoxication almost always precedes, 
and is often the immediate canse of desertion. And I am, 
moreover, convinced, that most of the soldiers, who enter 
the army as sober men, acquire habits of intemperance prin- 
cipally by falling into the practice of drinking their gill, or 
half gill, of whiskey every morning. I have known sober 
recruits who would often throw away their morning allow- 
ance, but whose constant intercourse with tippiers would 
, soon induce them to taste a little, and, in time, a litt/e morc, 
' until they became habitual drunkards. I am therefore de- 
vas : * | cidedly of opinion, that the whiskey part of the ration does, 
spirits in the most confirmed drinkers. The testi- | slowly, but surely, lead men into those intemperate and 
mony of experience is all the other way. But if || vicious habits out of which grow desertions and most other 
there is a case where, in reforming his drinking || crimes. In support of this opinion, I will only advert to one 


. ‘ 4 . : = : } G i bj d extract of a letter frox 
I wish, sir, that every one who thinks so, if there || habits, this may be mace a rom is al. || other document. It is the subjoined ex " 
opt t 


+o: | one of the most excellent and exemplary officers of the 

such a person, would visit and compare these | ways at hand, who may a e course which | army which contains little or nothing more than the verbal 
men with r national vessels. his health may require. I have far more fear of 

ose on board of ou ealt 7 on 2 | from many other meritorious officers.”"—(Major General 

vague, strange notion, that, in order to have a | any injury from the absolute sudden stopping of || “ « | have served extensively as the recorder of regimental 

good sailor in any service, but especially in the || the spirits. courts-martial, and do not hesitate to say, that five out of six 


| statements which I have received upon the same subject 
1 know that some men may honestly have a || surgeon prescribing unnecessarily the use, than | hig atehanant:) 
naval service, he must be a drinking, swearing, '' I might multiply proofs on the question. The | cases of the crimes which are proved before these courts, 
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have resulted from intemperance; and nine years’ expe- 
rience in the army has convinced me, that no inconsiderable 
proportion of the desertions occurin consequence of intem- 
perate drinking, either of the deserters thentselves, or others; 
| say others, because bad treatment from petty officers, while 
uuder the influence of ardent spirits, has caused many to 
become disgusted with the service, and finally to desert. 

* T have known cases like the following, and think them 
not Ulcommon: a non-commissioned officer, either ine- 
briated or not, oppresses a young soldier, who complains to 
his commander; the subject is investigated by him ; and the 
witnesses upon whom the complainant relied to sustain his 
charge, either from fear of the displeasure of their non- 
commissioned otticer, or from being bribed to hold their 
pence by whiskey, “ know nothing.’’ The petty officer pro- 
duces his witnesses, bought with spirits, to exculpate him- 
self, and perhaps cast blame upon the complainant. The 
accused, thus cleared, is prompted by revenge to render the 
siiuation of the soldier as irksome as possible, who, despair- 
lug of redress, deserts.’’—( Lieut. Gallagher’s statement.) 


Remarks by Dr. Warren. 


“ The information contained in Dr. Sewall’s letter appears 
to me to be of great importance tothe morals and happiness 
of our country. If the heads of departments and members 
of Congress take an interest in discouraging the use of ardent 
spirits, the amount of misery which will be prevented, must 
be great beyond calculation, The suspension of the rations 
of spirituous liquors to the army is a measure that may be 
very useful, Its goad effects will, L fear, be much dimin- 
ished by the permission to sutlers to sell spirits to the 
soldiery, under permission of an officer, The consequence 
of this arrangement will be, that some officers will grant this 
permisson, while others will refuse it; and in this way dis- 
content will arise, and the most valuable officers in the army 
become unpopular and obnoxious. The way seems to be 
open for a total prohibition; and certainly an order to this 
effect would greatly increase the efficiency of the army. 
The opinion of great bodies of physicians, given in the most 
solemn manner, is unfavorable to the use of spirits; and I 
cannot find language strong enough to repeat and linpress 
the facet, that the-e articles do not give strength, but weak- 
ness. A momentary flash of power may be excited under 
their first impulse; but this is soon followed by a moral and 
physical failure of strength, aud a loss of that steady, un 
yielding courage, necessary to the support of a regular en- 
gagement.” 

“The evils of drinking, great as they are, and dreadfal in 
civil life, are still greater in the army. Many acts which, 
committed by citizeus, would be trifling and venial, would, 
if committed by seldiers, be of a serious nature, and be 
visited with instant and severe retribution. Otherwise dis- 
cipline and subordination would cease. 

‘A proportion of at least nine-tenths of crimes committed 
in the army can be safely and certainly traced to excessive 
drinking; and there is no way, that I can see, of removing 
this evil entirely, except by legalizing temperance. 

“ Let Congress pass a law prohibiting, under au cireum- 
stances, the issue or sale to the soldier of the smallest quan- 
lily of spirit, Such a law might, and probably would, at 
first, give uneasiness to some confirmed tipplers; but soon 
it would be cheerfully acquiesced in, because the law would 
make no invidious distinetions, and all would fare alike. 
Our army would gradually, though certainly, become tem- 
perate, and its moral and religious character be so far im- 
proved as to be an honor, as well as safeguard, to our coun- 
try.”? 


3. But, sir, we have, from the navy itself, the 
highest and strongest evidence on this subject. 
Every experiment which has been made to per- 
suade the men to abandon their, grog, when suc 


cessful, has been attended with the most beneficial 


results, 


Commodore Joseph Smith has furnished the fol- 
lowing statements on this subject: 


* BuREaU or Suites anp Docks, 
* Washington, January 28, 1846. 

* Dear Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your note of yesterday, informing me that you had intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives an amendment 
abolishing the spirit ration in the navy, and substituting an 
allowance of six cents per day in lien of it, and asking my 
experience on this subject, especially on my last cruise ; how 
far spint was abandoned by the seamen, and its effects. 

“So far as my experience goes, [ have found the aban- 
donment of the use of spirit by seamen to be beneficial in all 
respects, lessening both crime and punishment. 

“On my last cruise, the ship in which my flag was worn, 
the frigate Cumberland, with near five hundred persons on 
board, sailed in November, 1843, and returned in November, 
1845. ‘Phe first part of the cruise, the men generally drank 
their grog ; by a course of reasoning and diseipline, they grad- 
ually (and voluntarily of course) stopped their liquor, and 
received the small pittance of two cents per day therefor. 

At the end of the year, all but two had relinquished the 


spirit part of their ration, and those twe requested to be | 
transferred to another ship of the squadron. I gratified them. | 


Ng person remaining who desired to draw his grog, it was 


pumped off and landed, and the casks filled with good pure | 


water. ‘To the end of the cruise no more spirits were issued. 
The crew were, so far as I observed, at all times contented 
and happy. [ never heard of a complaint that liquor was ia 
the slightest degree necessary to enable seamen to better 
endure the hardships and privations of a sailor's life. On 
the contrary, the men were satisfied they were better off, in 
all respects, witheut it. 

* [ do not entertain a doubt that the majority of seamen 
in our ships of war would gladly see the spirit ration abol- 
ished by law, with the liberal compensation you name, to be 
paid monthly in lieu thereof. This sum would enable them 
to purchase fruit, milk, and vegetables, whenever they hap- 
pened to be in port, which would prove both healthful and 
grateful to them. 


| wise have heen avoided.” 
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| grog-tub is daily paraded before their eyes, it appears a strong 


jnducement to others to follow the example, who otherwise 


“Should you not sueceed in abolishing the spirit ration, 
the amount you propose to give in lieu of it, viz: six cents 


would not think of it. 
| 
! 


per day, would be a strong motive to the men to stop their |! 


grog, and Tam sure would do much to diminish the evils 
produced by its daily use. 

“T do not assert that all who would thus voluntarily re- 
linquish their spirits would not drink on shore, but I do be- 
lieve the measure you propose would give general satisfac- 
tion, and be productive of a great deal of good. 

“Tam, very truly and respectfully, yours, | 

* JOSEPH SMITH.” | 

An officer on board of the Columbia, on this 

cruise, after being some time at sea, writes: 


“1 sincerely hope that the rest of the vessels of our navy 
will follow the noble example set them by the officers and 
crew of the Columbia; for [ am now convinced that the 
sailors in our navy do not require the spirit part of their 
rations. Of a crew of over four hundred and fifty in the 
Cumberland, the flag ship in the Mediterranean, all but two 
voluntarily renounced their grog, and these were suffered to 
depart. A petition was sent to Congress, signed by the 
commander, many of the officers, and two hundred and fifty 
of the ship’s company, praying for the abolition of the spirit 
portion of the navy ration. ‘ We have satisfied ourselves,’ 
say they, «from a year’s experience of the temperance sys- 
‘tem on board this ship, that grog is not necessary to the 
‘performance of our duties. In point of health, comfort, 
‘and happiness, we are infinitely better without it.’ ‘The 
‘ship commanded great respect for her appearance, and the 
‘deportment of her officers and crew while in the Mediter- 
‘ranean. Of twelve hundred men who were suffered to go 
‘on shore, it was reported that only one man was known to | 
‘get drunk, and none broke his liberty.’ 

“In 1831, the Secretary of the Navy expressed his convic- 
tion that the use which was made of ardent spirits is one of 
the greatest curses, and declared his intention to recommend 
a change in regard toitin the navy. And a distinguished 


officer gave it as his opinion, that nine-tenths of all the diffi- || 


culties which the officers had with the men arose from the 
use of ardent spirits; and expressed his strong conviction, 
from what he had witnessed on board his own ship and | 
others, of the practicability and great utility of entire absti- 
nence throughout the navy.”’ 


The evidence connected with and derived from || 


the Exploring Expedition is most full and satisfac- 
tory. Charles Wilkes, Esq., the commander of | 
the expedition, says: 

“In my opinion there is no need of spirit rations in the 
navy. This opinion is founded on my own experience while 
in command of the Exploring Expedition. The duty we 
had to perform was certainly as arduous, and perhaps more 
exposed, than any that ha= occurred in the navy ; yet most 
of it was performed without grog—I have now particular 
reference to the boat duty, on which they were for weeks 
together without it.”’ 

4. The use of spirits on shipboard is attended | 
with enormous loss of life and property by ship- | 
wreck. The number of shipwrecks of United 
States vessels in 1842 was 380, and 602 lives were 
lost at sea. In 1844 there were shipwrecked 208 
vessels, with the loss of 105 lives. These ship- 
wrecks were not, I suppose, in all instances, occa- | 
sioned by the use of ardent spirits; nor was the 
diminution in two years to Be ascribed wholly to | 
the constant decrease of the consumption of spirits 
on shipboard. No temperance and caution can 
entirely guard against the perils of the ocean. The 
winds and the waves are in the hands of the Al- | 
mighty; but all agree that the use of spirits greatly | 


ageravates and increases this enormous evil. | 


A report of a select committee of the British 
House of Commons affirms that the number of | 
ships and vessels belonging to the United King- 
dom, which have been wrecked and lost during 
six years, amounts to 2,905; worth, with their | 
cargoes, £14,525,000, or $70,101,000. Of 130 of | 
these the entire crews were drowned; and, in addi- 
tion to these, 3,414 lives were sacrificed. 

‘Among the principal causes of these losses, the com- 
mittee state drunkenness and the use of spirits; these lead- 
ing often to improper and even contradictory orders on the 
part of ofticers, sleeping on the look-out or at the helm 
among the men; oecasioning ships to run foul of each other 
at night; to be taken aback or overpowered by sudden 
squalls ; sinking, upsetting, or getting dismasted for want of 
proper vigilance in preparing for the danger ; or in steering | 
wrong courses, so.as to run upon dangers which might other- 


The report further states: 

« That the happiest effects have resulted from the experi - 
ments tried in the American navy und merchant service, to | 
do without liquor as an article of daily use, there being | 
more than one thousand sail of American vessels, traversing | 
all the seas of the world, in every climate, without the use 
of spirits by either officers or crews ; and that the example | 
of British ships sailing from Liverpool on the same plan has 
been productive of the greatest benefit to the shipowners, | 
underwriters, merchants, officers, and crews.”’ 


These statements present some idea of the enor- 
mous amount of property annually lost by ship- 
wreck, and the great destruction of human life in | 


** Whilst a portion of the men receive theirliquor, and the || the same manner. 
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| ‘he view taken on this question by underwri. 
| ters, practical men, as a matter of business, with. 





|| out any reference to other than the pecuniar 


| bearings of the question, is by no means to be dis. 
regarded or overlooked. 

In 1834 the insurance companies of the city of 
| New York adopted the following resolution, and 

the same course is pursued in other cities: 

‘At a meeting of the board of underwriters, held at the 
office of the American Insurance Company, in the city of 
New York, on the 2d of October, 1854, it was 

_“ Resolved, That the different marine insurance compa- 

nies, in the city of New York, will allow a deductior of fiye 
per cent. on the net premiums which may be taken after 
this date, on all vessels, and on vessels together with the 
outfits, if on whaling and on sealing voyages, terminating 
Without loss; provided the master and mate make affidavit, 
after the termination of the risk, that no ardent spirits had 
been drunk on board the vessel by the officers and crew 


during the voyage or term for which the vesse} and outfits 
were insured.” 

Captain Wilkes remarks: 

‘The destruction of public property, owing to the ase of 
spirits is immense ; and, as a measure of economy as wel] 
as safety for the lives and property, I would urge its total 
exclusion.”’ 

I am sure, sir, I need not add testimony on this 
subject to show that, as a mere question of mone 
—of pecuniary loss by shipwreck alone—the Goy- 
ernment suffers annually most severe loss by the 
continuance of the drinking habits on board their 
/armed ships. To all who are acquainted with that 
subject no proof beyond their own experience and 
observation is necessary. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is a more important 
consideration than even this of pecuniary loss, 
This constant use of intoxicating drinks leads to 
the great increase of sickness and death in our 
navy, especially in warm climates. - It is every- 
| where the fruitful source of disease, and nowhere 

more fatal than among sailors. They are often 
/ exposed to the fevers and other destructive mala- 

dies of unhealthy regions, which require the strong 

health and vigorous constitutions which only exist 
in connexion with temperate habits. It is a well- 
known fact that a very large portion of those who 
fill our naval hospitals are there through the im- 
mediate or remote effects of ardent spirits with 
| broken down and ruined constitutions. 

We have seen that the use of spirits causes a 
large portion of the desertions in the army, and 
the same cause operates to a considerable, although 
not as great an extent, in the navy, Occasioning 
thereby serious pecuniary loss. 

5. There is also, sir, another most serious evil 
attending the continuance of these rations. They 
impair the discipline and efficiency of the service, 
and lead to disobedience of orders, assaults, muti- 
nous conduct, and the various offences on ship- 
'board, and frequent punishment by the brutal 

practice of whipping. On this subject, 1 must 

refer you at length to the remarks of Commodore 

Jones, commanding the Pacific squadron in 1844. 
| In his address to the naval forces in the Pacific, he 
says: 

“There now stand before you six of your comrades, bout 

to receive the wages of transgression. Drunkenness is the 
_ excuse offered by five out of the six for the commission of 
offences for which, under a vigorous enforcement of the law, 
the transgressor would forfeit his life. As in the present 
case, so in all others which occur in the navy, five-sixths of 
the punishment inflicted can easily be traced to drunken- 
mel It has been said that a man-of-war is a State prison. If 
that be true, Rum isthe jailor. Destroy that, and the shipped 
man can be free as the commissiored officer. Would you de- 
sire such a state of things? You have only tu will it, and it must 
be so. Your country has at last advanced one step towards 
rescuing the sailor from perpetual degradation to which the 
too free use of ardent spirits has hitherto consigned him. Con- 
gress has passed alaw to regulate the navy ration, by which 
whiskey is reduced one-half, and in lieu thereof tea and cof- 


feeare issued. Why didnot Congress abolish whiskey from 
your ration altogether? Only because some loving persons 


|| in authority libelled your patriotism and love of country by 
|| saying that ‘American sailors would not enter the navy with- 


| out the allowance of whiskey.’ Are you willing to rest un- 
| der the disgrace of such a charge? I trust not; [ believe 
| not. Tam not. Liquor is a thief and a murderer—the 
| greatest enemy mankind in general have to contend with, 
| though to sailors he is more unrelenting than any other class 
| of men. Will you not—I earnestly ask the question—lend 
| a hand to conquer this greatest of enemies? There isnota 
| man among you that would not cheerfully follow your offi- 
cers to the cannon’s mouth, th its unerring aim were 
directed by the stoutest hearts. ill any among — joim 
me ina petition to Congress to abolish whiskey from the 
navy ration altogether, and not only frum ration, but the 
aaae wardroom, and every other part of the s ip, save 


only the medicine de ment? Is all well with you at pres- 
| ent? if strike pe ot of the evil—remove the cause, 
and the etiects will cease; and as the-cause of all your 
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soubles is drunkenness, let us remove that evil, and the 
anticipated good must and will follow.” 

There is much other testimony, as strong and | 
decided as this; but I will my call your attention 
to that of the commander of the Exploring Expe- 
dition. 

«] am satisfied that nine-tenths of the punishments in the 
navy may be traced to the use of the spirit rations ; certain- 


ly this was the case in my four years’ cruise. And I have 
reason to believe that, with but few exceptions, all punish- 


ment on board our public ships originate in it, either on the || 


side of the officers or men. 
«There are more drunkards made at the grog-tubs of our 


| 
' 
} 
' 
i 
| 
war than in any other place in our country, wi i} : ; . ini 
ships of y , ¥/ Wun ene || pecuniary loss te the nation, and irreparable injury 
! 
j 
| 
} 


hundred times the same population.”’ 


So far as I know, on this point, the testimony is 
all on one side of the question. I have never heard 
of the first officer in the navy who seriously con- 
tended that the grog was not the chief cause of the | 
offences on shipboard, as all men now admit that | 
itis of crimes on shore. 

Another most injurious consequence of this prac- 
tice is, that, as spirits are shut out from the com- 
mercial service, both foreign and coastwise, and 
fisheries, the cast-off, intemperate, worthless sail- | 
ors, With impaired strength and enfeebled frames, 
seek the navy as the only place where they can 
obtain the regular supply of grog. The navy is 
thus more and more becoming the receptacle of a 
large number of worthless and refuse seamen. A 
large portion, too, of the seamen in our navy, at 
least one-third, are foreigners, who have never thes 
naturalized, and who have never relinquished, or 
desired to relinquish, their allegiance to their na- 
tive country. It becomes Congress to look well 
into this matter, and not rely upon a reputation 
acquired in former wars, with an entirely different 
and superior class of seamen. The most valuat.le 
seamen, at all times and under all circumstances, 
are our native seamen. It is a memorable fact, | 
that, on board of one ship during the last war, there 
were no less than three hundred New England 
‘freeholders; and there is no difficulty whatever, at 
all times, in obtaining the necessary supply of so- | 
ber, orderly persons, for the crews of the ships of | 
war. We have seen that there are more than twice 
as many men in the whale fishery as in the navy, | 
besides the very large number in the foreign and 
coasting trade. It is quite time that the navy 
should cease to be the receptacle of broken-down 
seamen—the ‘* hospital of incurables.”’ 

The result of the habits engendered by this per- 
nicious practice is most-ruinous to the poor sailor. | 
{am aware that many thoughtlessly dismiss this | 
consideration with a sneer. They either consider | 
them to be hopelessly given over to vice and destruc- | 
tion, or destitute of the feelings of other men. | 

They do them gross injustice. If seamen are | 
more vicious than others, it is because they have | 
been almost entirely abandoned by the humane; | 
and not only neglected by the Government, but 
been tempted by that yery Government itself to the 
formation of vicious habits, and their utter ruin. 

{ would appeal, Mr. Chairman, to this House, 
to regard themselves as the guardians, and not the 
enemies, of the sailors; to protect them, to sustain 
them, to elevate them; ‘to countenance and en- 
courage the efforts which are made by the wise and 
merciful to promote good order and good morals 
among them. They are an unprotected class of 
men. They are most valuable to the Government, | 
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and necessary to sustain its honor and maintain its 
rights. Any effort for their benefit will be duly ap- 
preciated. They are generous, tractable, and easi y 
moved by kindness. Let, then, the sheltering and 
protecting arm of the Government be extended for 
their benefit. 

But if this is asking too much, if you will do no 
positive act for their good, I may ask of the House, 
on their behalf, that you will do no act, the direct 
effect of which is to the injury of all, and the ruin 
ofa large portion of them. It is especially an out- 
rage for the Government to persist in destroying 

€ young men in the service, and bringing ruin 
upon hundreds of families. 

perceive that some around me are inclined to 
consider this a very light affair. Gentlemen need 
not be alarmed. ‘deny not now undertaking the 
Herculean task of changing the habit of any of 
my honorable associates on this floor. What I 
4m proposing is a practicable matter, and I am 
sure I may ask the assistance of all in arresting the 
evil of drinking and drunkenness in the navy, 80 


in the Navy—Mr. Jéhn iA. Rockwell. 


Ration 





: : : 
| far, at least, as to omit to furnish this poison as a 
| part of the rations, the daily food of seamen. ~ 
. I have, sir, endavored to show that the furnish- 
ing of spirits to seamen is unnecessary; that it is 
| injurious; that the experience in the merchant ser- 
| vice, the coasting trade, the fisheries, the army, 
| and every branch and department of business, is 
| against it; that it is attended with great loss of life 
and property by shipwreck, greatly increases sick- 
ness and death, impairs the discipline and effi- 
ciency of the service, and leads to most of the of- 


| fences in the navy; that it is attended with great 


to the seamen. 
I hope, sir, it will not detract from the force of 
| the facts and arguments which have been present- 
ed, if I add, that our accountability in this matter 
is not simply to our constituents, but that there is 
| amoral responsibility; that it is a question of con- 
| science and duty, addressed to each member of 


1} this House; and for the mode in which we meet 


that question we are individually responsible to the 
‘*tribunal of last resort.’’ 
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The amendment for the entire abolishment of the spirit 
ration in the navy did not prevail. An important advance, 
however, was made, by the adoption of an amendment al- 
lowing a commutation of six cents a day for the spirit ration. 
It is believed, that by a persevering effast of the friends of 
the seamen and the navy, it will, at no distant day, be en- 
| tirely abolished. In order to aid in so desirable a result, there 
| is added below some striking and valuable facts, a portion of 

which were referred to in the speech when delivered, and 
others have been since obtained. 
« Wasnineton City, February 5, 1847. 

‘My pear Sir: Your letter of the third was received this 
morning. In answer to it, I state, that, in my opinion, there 
is no need of spirit rations in the navy: this opinion is found- 
ed upon my own experience, while in command of the Ex- 
ploring Expedition. The duty we had to perform was cer- 
tainly as ardnous, and, perhaps, more exposed, than any that 
has occurred in thenavy: yet most of it was performed with- 
out grog. If have now particular reference to the boat duty, 
on which they were for weeks together without it; it was a 
| proof to me how little they prized it, for I left it optional for 
| any who desired their grog rations to remain on board; but 
even those who had been constantly in the habit of taking it 
preferred going. In my Narrative, I have referred to this, 
volume 4, page 331, first edition. 

“ The idea of its being necessary, and an article of Inxury 


| to poor Jack,’ I look upon as preposterous; he is always 


obliged to drink it under restrictions, and thissis absolutely 
required, in order to prevent any one from getting more than 
| his share. « 

“The best men on board our ships do not draw their spirit 
| ration. I think the way and amount you propose as a com- 
mutation, will induce very many to relinquish it that now 
| draw it, from pride. 

“The class of ‘old Tars,’ who love their grog, have entire- 
| ly passed away, and their deleterious example, as to grog- 
| drinking, on the younger ones has ceased. Iam satisfied 





|| that nine-tenths of the punishments in the navy may be 


traced to the use of the spirit ration; certainly this was the 
case in my four years’ cruise ; and I have reason to believe, 
| that, with but few exceptions, all punishment on board our 
| public ships originate in it, either on the side of the officers 
or men. 





with an hundred times the same population ! 

«The destruction of public property, owing to the use of 
spirits, is immense ; and as a measure of economy, as well 
as safety for their lives and property, I would urge its total 
exclusion. 

«¢<Grog’ renders our navy the receptacle for all broken- 
down drunkards, and the vagabonds of every country, where 
they are past earning their living by work in other places, 
and contrive at last to enter the navy, where they continue 


“There are more drunkards made at the ‘ grog-tubs? of | 
our ships of war, than in any other place in our country, 


so, at the expense, and to the great detriment, of the public | 


service. The idea of associating with this class, prevents 
very many young men, who have been well brought up, from 
serving in our public vessels, and makes a system of disecip- 


line in the navy necessary that is not in unison with the spirit | 


f the age. 
«T do hope your efforts will be successful in abolishing 


this poison, which is as deleterious to the good order of the | 


navy as it is noxious to the health of the men. 
“J am yours, very respectfully, 
“CHARLES WILKES. 
“ Hon. Jonn A. RocKwett, 
‘‘ Member of House of Representatives.” 


The following letter from the Rev. John Marsh, the early, | 


persevering, and most efficient friend of temperance, con- 
tains many important statements and suggestions : 


“ Orrice or THE Am. Temp. Union, 
New York, February 2, 1847. 

“To Joun A. Rocxwe.t, E2q., Member of Congress : 
“Dear Sir: I regret that it is not in my power to give as 
full an answer to your inquiries as the subject demands. 
Twenty years ago, ardent spirit was a regular part of the 
rations to seamen, in all coasting, fishing, whaling, and mer- 
chant ships. I suppose it may now be said, that it is with 
almost entire universality dispensed with. There may be 
in whaling and fishing, what is termed in the army fatigue 
duty, in which it is given; but even this [ understand to be 
rare. For about ten years, it may now be said, that Ameri- 
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can ships have navigated all seas, amid all climes, in ali sea- 
sons, and on the longest voyages, without ardent spirit; the 
seamen enjoying better health, enduring more fatigue with- 
out complaining, and rendering better subordination and ser- 
vice, than under the old system. The spirit and temper 
with which the change has been received, may be judged of 
by the zeal with which seamen have engaged in the tem- 
perance reformation. More than 60,000 are reported as hav- 


| ing voluntarily signed the temperance pledge at various ports 


on Our coast—one-third of these have united themselves 
with the New York Mariner’s ‘Temperance Society. This 
society has for years held a weekly temperance meeting, 
which has been conducted chiefly by captains and sailors, 
about a thousand annually signing the pledge. An index to 
the benefit upon the character and habits of the sailor may 
be found in the fact that, by the sailors, (stopping at the 
Sailor’s Home, a temperance boarding-house,) six thousand 
dollars were last year deposited in the Savings Bank. 
Avoiding the cup, the sailor avoids the snare of her whose 
house is death, and his mind craves and seeks useful knowl 

edge. ‘No class of men,’ says a Report of the Maine 'Tem- 
perance Society, ‘have been so much benefited as fisher- 
men—most of their craft making their cruise without ardent 
spirit.’ An old captain reports one hundred seamen restored 
within his knowledge from desperate drunkenness. Seldom, 
indeed T believe it is now never the case, that a ship is de- 


| tained in our harbors for drunken seamen to recover from 


their debauch, and with almost entire uniformity do they 
sail immediately from the wharf in full possession of all 
their physical and moral powers, with clear heads and sound 
hearts. The importance of the entire dispensing with the 
spirit ration has been so deeply felt by the insurance com- 
panies, that they have, to a wide extent, returned about five 
per cent. on the premium of insurance on all vessels which, 


| upon the termination of the risk, have given satisfactory evi- 


dence that no spirit has been used on the voyage. The re 
sult to them and to the ship-owners, as well as to the sea- 
men themselves, have been of the most important character, 


| In 1842, 380 vessels and 602 lives were lost at sea; in 1844, 
| only 208 vessels and 105 lives; the difference is attributed 


by the editors of the Sailor’s Magazine, to the progress of 
temperance among seamen. A report of a select committee 
of the British House of Commons affirms, that the number 
of ships and vessels belonging to the United Kingdom which 
have beer wrecked and lost during six years, amounts to 
2,905—worth, with their cargoes, £14,525,000. Of 130 of 
these, the entire crews were drowned; and, in addition to 
these, 3,414 lives were sacrificed. Among the principal 
causes of these losses, the committee state drunkenness 
and the use of spirits; these leading often to improper, and 


| even contradictory orders, on the part of officers; sleeping 
| on the look-out, or at the heim. among the men, occasioning 


the ships to run foul of each other at night; to be taken 
aback or overpowered by sudden squalls; sinking, upsetting, 
or getting dismasted for want of proper vigilance in prepar- 
ing for the danger; or in steering wrong courses, 80 as to 
run upon dangers which might otherwise have been avoided, 
The report further states, ‘ that the happiest effects have re- 
‘sulted from the experiments tried in the American navy 
‘and merchant service, to do without liquor as an article of 
‘daily use, there being more than 1,000 sail of American 
‘ veasels, traversing all the seas of the world, in every cli- 
‘ mate, without the use of spirits by either officers or crew ; 
‘and that the example of British ships sailing from Liver- 
‘ pool, on the same plan, has been productive of the greatest 
‘ benefit to the ship-owners, underwriters, merchants, offi- 
‘ cers, and crews.’ 

“In 1831, the Secretary of the Navy expressed his con- 
viction that the use which is made of ardent spirit is one of 
the greatest curses, and declared his intention to recommend 
achange with regard to itinthe navy. Anda distinguished 
officer then gave it as his opinion, that nine-tenths of all the 


| difficulties which the officers had with the men arose from 
| the use of ardent spirits, and expressed his strong convic- 
| tion, fram what he had witnessed on board his own ship and 
| others, of the practicability and great utility of entire absti- 


nence throughout the navy. Numerous petitions have from 
time to time been presented to Congress for entirely abolish- 


| ing the spirit ration, for the friends of the sailor and of the 


navy have believed it essential to their imerest andwelfare. 
Petitions from Rhode Island say, ‘ We believe that by spirit 
‘rations many noble sailors are confirmed in intemperate 


| ‘habits, not a few have been made drunkards, and valuable 


‘lives lost. It leaves seamen less susceptible of moral in- 
‘struction, counteracts the influence of naval chapiains, 


| (makes the task of officers more arduous and difficult, and 


‘the rigid execution of severe regulations more necessary, 
‘in order to preserve due subordination and diseipline ; ren- 
‘ders the crews less qualified to discharge their duties in 


| € protecting our commerce, defending our maritime rights, 
| ‘and especially in preserving our ships amidst the rage of 


| § war.’ 


¢ elements, and, above all, in fighting the battles in time of 
But while these petitions have failed of success, a 


| great spirit of reform has manifested itself among officers 


and seamen, and voluntary abstinence from the profiered 
rations has produced the most favorable results. At one 
tinre three hundred seamen on board of the Ohio had signed 
the temperance pledge, and but one gallon was dealt out to 
the crew. On board the United States razee Independence 
were one hundred (nd thirty members of a Sheet Anchor 
Temperance Society ; some of whom had served fifteen or 
twenty years in the navy, yet but three only were known to 
violate their pledge. Of five and six hundred men and boys 
on board a receiving ghip at Boston, only about fifty at one 
time drew the grog ration allowed by Government. On the 
Ist of March, 1842, the Columbia left Boston harbor on 4 
ernise ; all, from the captain to the smallest boy, pledged to 
total abstinence. A letter from an officer on board, after 
being sometime at sea, said: ‘I sincerely hope that the rest 
‘ of the vessels of our navy will follow the noble example set 
‘ them by the officers and crew of the Columbia ; for Tam 
¢ now convinced that the sailors in our navy do not require 
‘the spirit part of their rations.”” Of a crew of over four 
hundred and fifty in the Cumberland, the flag ship in the 
Mediterranean, all but two voluntarily renounced their grog, 
and these were suffered to depart. A petition was sent to 
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Congress, signed by the commander, and many of the ofti- 
cers, and two hundred and tifty gf the ship's company, pray- 
jug tor the abolition of the spurt portion of the navy ration. 
‘We have satsted ourselves,” say they, ‘irom a yeur’s 
‘caperience of the temperance system on board this ship, 
‘ toatl grog ts nel necessary to the performance of our duties. 
‘in pount of health, comfort, and happiness, we are infinitely 
‘better without it. The ship commanded great respect for 
her appearance, and the deportment ot her officers and men 
wile in the Mediterranean. Of twelve hundred men who 
were otitiered to go On shore, it was reported that only one 
inan Was kKuown to get drunk, and pot one broke his liberty. 
On leaving his ship, Lieutenant Foote made his inven an ad- 
Gress On tae happy effects of banishing the grog-tub, which 
you will find on page thirty-seven of our last annual report, 
winch I send you. * The happy effects witnessed,’ he says, 
‘in the good order and condition of the ship ; in her snugness 
‘alott, and cleanliness below ; in ber rapid exercise of bat- 
‘tery, and no jess rapid evolutions of getting under way, 
‘ furiing sails, and, Lmay now add, of beating, by and large, at 
‘sea, av well as in port, everything which we have met.’ 

“jt may be supposed by some that the voluntary system 
is the best, and Unat officers and scamen should be lett to 
work out the evil among themselves. But it is presumed 
thatin no Other cave is a known evil left to be cured by 
the moral virtue and sell-denial of men in the navy. Be- 
sides, how can relormers ever expect successfully to com- 
pote with the overwhelming powerof Government? Since 
the spirit ration Was banished from the merchant service, it 
is a well-known fact, avowed by the seamen themselves, 
that drunken seamen tulist in the navy for the avowed ob- 
ject ol geting the spat portion of the ration. Such can 
never be eap ected to come under the influence of the reform 
wile the spirit tub is set out, and will perpetually be cor- 
rupiung others. In-ubordination will always be the conse- 
quence. Detuking, tusclenee, disobedicnce and punishment, 
will be the daily round, and even the voluntary reform be 
epurned as off cing noting amid such powerful counteract- 
ing mitiuences, At a large meeting held at Excter Hall, 
London, Admiral Codrington not long since declared, that 
the use of ardent spirits originated nearly all the punish- 
monte Which look piace inthe navy. ‘wo seamen on board 
the United States ship Congress, write trom Rio Janeiro, 
January 6, loi: *'Phere is agood deal of fogging ou board, 
‘aud, We believe, that ten out of twelve ot the cases are 
* caused by drunkenness. ‘There are a good many temperance 
‘men among tie crew, and we believe if they were all so, 
«we should live like brotwers; but as soon as the rum gets 
‘among tiem, they begin to quarrel and fight, until the brig 
‘bongs them up, and then comes the cat. As yet, we have 
* kind words, and have neither of us received a single lash 
*upou our backs since we joined her. We find nodithculty in 
‘avoiding these evils -o long as we ab-tain from the use of 
‘ardent spirits, which we bope to do by the help of God.’ 

“The cause of humanity demands that whipping, that 
most degrading Of all things to the spirit of a man, should 
cease in etvilized society. Why should that which makes 
it necessary be continued, and continued by one of the most 
enlightened Governments On the tace of the earth? 

«Commodore Jones, commander-in-chief of the Pacific 
squadron, i his address in 1844 to the naval forces inthe Pa- 
cific, said: ‘There now stand before you six of your comrades, 
‘about to receive the wages of transgression. Drunkenness 
«is the excuse offered by tive out of six for the commission of 
‘offences tor which, under a rigorous enforcement of the 
‘jaw, the transgressor would forfeit his life. As in the pres- 
‘ent case, soi all others which occur in the navy, five- 
¢sixths of the punishment inflicted can easily be traced to 
‘drunkenness. It hus been said that a man-of-war is astate 
‘prison. If that be true, RUM is the jailor; destroy that, 
‘and the shipped man can be as free as the commissioned 
‘otticer, Would you desire such a state of things? You 
‘ have only to will it, and it must be so. Your country has 
‘at lust advanced One step towards rescuing the sailor from 
‘ perpetual degradation, to which the free use of ardent spirit 
‘has hitherto consigned him, Congress has passed a law to 
‘regulate the navy ration, by which whiskey is reduced one- 
‘half, and, in lieu thereof, tea and cotlee are to be issued. 
‘Why did not Congress abolish whiskey from your ration 
‘altovether? Only because some loving persons in authority 
‘libelled your patriotism and love of country by saying, that 
‘American sailors would not enter the navy without the 
‘allurement of whiskey. Are you willing to rest under the 
* disgrace of such acharge? [trust not; [ believe not. For 
‘one, T am not. 
‘greatest enemy mankind, in general, have to contend 
‘with, though to sailors he is more unrelenting than to any 
‘other class of men. Will you not—I earnestly ask the 
‘ i sstiovi—lend a hand Lo conquer this greatest of enemies ? 
‘There is nota man among you who would not, most cheer- 
‘fully, follow your officers to the cannon’s mouth, though 
* its unerrmng aun were directed by the stoutest hearts. Will 
‘any Among you join me ina petition to Congress to abolish 
‘whiskey from the navy ration altogether; and not only 
‘from the ration, but from the cabin, the wardroom, and 
‘every other partof the ship, save only the medicine depart- 
*ments 
‘once at the root of the evil; remove the cause, and the 
‘ effects must cease. And as the cause of all your troubles 
‘is drunkenness, let us remove that evil, and the anticipated 
* good musi, and surely will, follow.’ 

«<1 believe the general wish of the country, and of manv 
leading officers in the navy, is, that the spirit part of the navy 
ration be abolished. Yea, that it is felt to be disgraceful to 
us that at this enlightened period, the manifest cause of 


Is ali well with you at present? If not, strike at | 


Liquor is a thief and a murderer—the | 


insubordination, crime, degradation, temporal and eternal | 


ruin, should be continued in this arm of our national de- 
fence without any redeeming quality. Hoping that you may 
succeed in your object, 

“Tam, sir, your friend and humble servant, 
«JOHN MARSH.” 


«“ Commodore Biddle, who commands the Mediterranean 
squadron, in a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, states 
that the whole number of persons in the squadron, exclusive 
of commissioned and warrant officers, is 1,107, and that 819 
have stopped their allowance of spirits; and that on board 


| the sloop-of-war John Adams, not a man draws his grog. 
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Anda gentleman from Syracuse writes that not an officer 
on board draws his rations of spirits; and that there is much 
zeal among them in the temperance cause. Similar changes 
have taken place on board other ships. One is now fitting 
out at Washington, and every man, before he goes aboard 
ot her, voluntarily pledges himself to abstain from the use of 
ardent spirits, and receives, in lieu of his rations of grog, an 
equivalent in cash. No man not disposed thus to pledge 
himself is received, And there can be no doubt that the 
practice of furnishing ardent spirits by the Government, and 


thus without benefit, and at a great expense, exciting the | 


men to violate the commands of their officers, tempting them 


to form intemperate habits, and rendering them unfit for the | 


publie service, corrupting their morals, incfeasing their dis- 
eases, shortening their lives, and ruining their souls, will, 


ere long, in the navy as well as the army, be done away. | 


Millions now unite with that member of Congress who, in 
addressing the head of the War Department on the subject 
of temperance, said: * It may be quickened by what [ trust 
‘will be its next great step—the relinquishment, through 


‘enlightened and patriotic teelings, of ardent spirits by our 


‘gallant army and navy.’ 

* Those who have had experience in both, have officially 
declared that the greatest difficulties they had to encounter 
have arisen from the daily rations of spirits to the soldier or 
sulor. The physician says that it is not promotive of health, 


but that it weakens the energies, engenders disease, and | 


destroys life. Why, then, should it be given at all to the 
gallant men who bear our banner upon the land and the 
wave, and who have the glories of their fathers’ past achieve- 
ments in keeping? The small quantity of ardent spirits 


allowed creates an appetite for more, and it often happens, | 


in both army and navy, that a month’s pay of the men is 
spent for the means of intoxication. In our little army of 
5,642 men, there have been, it is stated, 5,832 courts martial 
within five years; of which five-sixths are chargeable to 
intemperance, and also 4,049 desertions, of which almost all 
are chargeable to intemperance. Desertion alone has cost 
the United States $336,616 in five years. Add to this the 
declension of moral feeling, the disease and premature deaths 
produced, and what a hideous aggregate does it give of the 
ravages of intemperance. What has been done, it was right 
and best to do gradually. But now strike boldly in unison 


| with the public tone; fulfil its expectation ; recommend the | 


entire disuse of spirits, and receive from your countrymen 


the praise of not being statesmen alone, but statesmen and | 


benefactors. Give us your aid to bring upon men almost the 
brightness of the world’s first morning. 

«A distinguished officer of the army, in a letter to our 
secretary, says: ‘I am under great obligations to yon for 
‘ the fourth report of the American Temperance Society, and 
‘1 feel myself highly honored in having becn made a mem- 
‘ber of that truly benevolent institution. When I arrived 
‘here, I question whether there were three men who ab- 
‘stained wholly from the use of ardent spirits; now, more 
‘than three-fourths of our whole number are members ofa 
‘temperance society, on the principle of entire abstinence. 
‘They hold regular meetings once a fortnight at which one 
‘of their number reads an essay or tract on temperance. 
‘ The effect has been just what I anticipated—a manifest im- 
‘ provement in the appearance, spirits, and conduct, of the 
‘soldiers. Instead of the insipid and bloated visage, is now 
‘seen the cheerful and healthy countenance; where was 
‘ wrangling and strife, is good humor and playfulness: and 
‘insubordination and negligence have given place to cheer- 
‘ful obedience and prompt attention to duty. Not amem- 
* ber of the society, which is of six weeks’ standing, has been 


‘ confined in the guard-house; and such has been its influ- | 


‘ence even upon others, that but two men of the whole com- 


‘mand have been confined since the society was established. 


‘hardly need to add, that the offence, in both cases, was 
‘intoxication; while, before the society was formed, the 


| “average number of men confined was three in twenty-four 


‘hours; so that there were as many men confined before in 
«one day as are now confined in six weeks. Since the for- 
‘mation of the society, no desertion has occurred; while 
‘during the month preceding its formation, five men desert- 
‘ed. I must believe that the difference is mainly to be at- 
‘tributed to the temperance reformation. [ am more than 
‘ever convinced, that were a judicious friend of temperance 
© to visit the various military posts, and exert himself in this 
‘truly benevolent cause, his efforts would save the Govern- 
‘ ment thousands, and the members of the army from incal- 
‘culable evils.’ ”’ 


Testimony of American merchants and sea captains rela- 
tive to total abstinence on shipboard: 

In 1834, Mr. E. C. Delavan, as chairman of the executive 
commitiee of the New York State Temperance Society, ad- 
dressed a series of twelve queries to merchants and shipmas- 
ters in different parts of the country on the use of spirits on 
shipboard. [ am indebted to this distinguished gentleman 
for a pamphlet containing these resolutions, from which T 
made some extracts. One of the questions was as follows: 

Question 7, Is it your opinion that under any circumstan- 
ces—of storm, change of climate, a fatiguing service—your 
crews would endure more, suffer less, or perform greater 
labor with ardent spirit than without it? 

The following are a portion of the answers returned : 

One of the owners of the ships America, Mount Vernon, 
and Congress, of Boston, says : 

“TI think they would not, under so much fatigue, suffer so 
much, or perform so much labor, with as without it.” 

Captain David M. Banker, of the ship Vera, replies to the 
same question in the negative. Also, Thatcher Wagoner, 
an owner of the ships Timoleon and Roscius. Mr. Benja- 
min Richardson, in relation to the ships Hecuba and Lion, 
and the barques Moscow and Rouble, says: “No. They 
are certainly better without it.”’ 


Captain Walter Crocker, of the China ship Israel, says: | 


“They will unquestionably be better, in any possible case, 
without it asa drink.” He also adds : “ There is much bet- 
ter subordination without spirits: much better health in 
sickly climates; men are much more peaceable and happy 
among themselves without spirits.”’ 

Captain Richard Gridler answers: “ No ill effects have 





arisen in consequence of stormy weather; itis very rare in 
stormy weather that coffee or tea cannot be prepared.” He 
also says: “‘Itis not necessary, in any vicissitude of ¢j. 
mate, asa drink, for the health and comtort of sailors,» He 
also states as follows, under date of April 7, 1834: 
| “I commanded a vessel in the merchant service from the 
| year 1825 to 1832, and during the last four years have adopt. 
ed the temperance plan on board the vessels which I have 
mentioned. 

“T sailed in the ship Grecian upwards of two years, ang 
| had my shipping articles opened in large and legible char. 

acters, that no ardent spirit whatever should be allowed oy 
| board the ship, as former experience taught me that almost 
|| all the evils on shipboard arose in consequence of run) 
drinking. From this system I have experienced the most 
happy effects. I have lost no men by sickness, or any other 
; accident, and when visiting unhealthy climates, an early 
| attention to the complaints of my crew has restored thy m 
| to health. On the contrary, in pestilential climates, I have 
} 
| 


nD 


| 


observed that intemperate seamen are generally victims, in 
consequence of medicine having litte or no effect on their 
constitutions. 
“ There is no difficulty in managing a sober crew; but alj 
manner of evil is to be dreaded among the intemperate.” 
Messrs. G. Mitchell & Co., of Nantucket, in relation to 
| the ships Primrose, Maria, Phebe, and Christopher Mitche) 
answer: Certainly not. We know, from personal ex. 
perience, that change of climate or fatigue service is easier 
| endured without ardent spirits than with it.”? Under date 
of May &, 1634, they write: 
* We have long been of the opinion that ardent spirit was 
a useless article on board ship as part of the stores; and in 
| the year 1830, we determined to try the experiment of send. 
| ing our ships to sea withoutit; accordingly, we commenced 
| with the ship Phebe, bound into the Pacific. Here is an 


| 


| extract from our instructions to our masters, since we quit- 
ted sending spirits in the ships: ‘ In port you will take care 
| § to allow no smuggling to be carricd on from the ship; and 
| also take care that your men do not sell their clothes to 
‘buy fruit and liquor. You are at liberty to furnish them 
‘ with fruit, where it is plenty, at ship’s expense ; this will 
‘save provisions; but you are not at liberty to furnish them 
‘ with distilled spirits of any kind, nor to allow any to come 
|| on board the ship, except in a very small quantity, to be 
‘used as medicine only. In licu of spirits you will give the 
‘men beer, brewed on board the ship, for which purpose 
* you bave an extra quantity of molasses on board.’ ”’ 
Captain Edward Richardson, in relation to the ships Po- 
|| land, Alfred, and Hogarth, answers: “TI am confident, in 
every case, and in every climate, water is better.”’ He also 
says: “In every such instance I found spirits injurious; 
|| and since I have abandoned the use entirely, about six years, 
| I have had much less sickness on board.”’ 
| Captain B. B. Williams, of the Henry Thompson, gives 
| similar answers in the negative. 
| 
| 
| 





Messrs. Stanton, Nichols, & Whitney, in relation to the 
ships Martha, Norfolk, Monmouth, and Gasper, answer: 
| « We think they perform more without spirit.” 

Captain Samuel Harding, of Brunswick, Maine, who com- 
| manded a ship thirty-three years, emphatically answers: 
| * No, no, no.”’ 
| Mr. William Savage, of Boston, under date of August 7, 
| 1834, writes: as 
| *Seamen now as readily ship for voyages, wherein itis 
| stated, at the head of the shipping paper, No grog, as they 
| do when grog is given, and I think even more readily. 
| 1 think it as essential that no spirit should be furnished 
| inthe cabin for the officers, as that the men should be with- 
| out spirits. In the early part of my life I made many voy- 
ages to sea, as supercargo often, and as passenger. I have 
| seen many instances of the ill effects on a master or mate’s 
| taking a strong glass of grog ; though not absolutely drunk- 
| ards, it was easy to perceive that a strong glass of grog, and 
| particularly a second one, deprived the officer of a part of 
his cool judgment. I have seen much evil, but never the 
| least good, from having rum on board; all quarrels at sea 
|| have rum for their foundation. Itwas my own experience 
| of the evil arising from rum that determined me not to fur- 
nish my vessels with it; and no sailor has ever refused a 
voyage, to my knowledge, because rum was not allowed. 

“Itis aboutten years since we began jn Boston to put no 
rum or spirits on board ships as stores. The practice is be- 
coming every day more and more universal, and there is no 
| doubt but that great good has come of this refraining from 
rum, and itis now almost universally admitted that rum is 
not necessary.”’ 








THE ARMY BILL. 

| REMARKS OF MR. ATCHISON, 
| OF MISSOURI, 
| In THE Senate, January 27, 1847. 
| 

| 


| 
| 
i 
| 





The Army Bill being under consideration, and the 
pending question being on the following amend- 
ment, submitted by Mr. Arcuison, viz: 

“ Strike out the first five sections, and insert: That the 
President of the United States be, and he is hereby, autho 
rized to accept the services of ten regiments of volunteers, 
to serve during the continuance of the present war 
Mexico, unless sooner discharged, who shall be raised, or- 
ganized, commissioned, and paid in the same manner, and 
under the same regulations as are prescribed in the act pro- 
| viding for the raising of fifty thousand volunteers, approved 

| the 13th of May, 1846: 


Mr. ATCHISON rose and said he would not 
| detain the Senate very long with the remarks which 
|| he desired to make in relation to this bill. He 
| could not avoid observing that some d of ill- 
! feeling had been manifested ever since this bill was 
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«ported by the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and that some covert accusations of bad faith had 
en made against those who were desirous of 
afording every facility for the passage of the bill, 
ypon the presumption that because they were en- 
jeavoring to amend the bill, and to make it more 


conformable to the views which they entertained, || 


they were disposed to obstruct its passage. This 


had been the case not only in relation to this bill, i 
yut to all those other measures which in any de- | 


vree related to the war with Mexico. But Sena- 
irs on all sides would bear him witness that he 
jad, neither on this nor on any former occasion, 
viven the least evidence of a disposition to obstruct 
or delay the passage of any measure whatever 
connected with this subject. 

The question now presented for the considera- 
jon of the Senate was, whether they would au- 
‘horize an increase of the regular army to the 
extent of ten regiments, consisting of about ten 
thousand men, making the forces to be employed 
in this war entirely of one description, or whether 
they would proceed to prosecute the war in the 
manner in which it had been carried on hitherto, 
by a mixed force of volunteers and regulars? And 
frst, he would observe, that should a change in 
this respect be made, it would be an acknowledg- 
ment that thus far they had been in error. Before 
making such change, therefore, they ought to be 
well satisfied that they had been in error in follow- 
ing the course which they had thus far pursued, 
and that a better plan could be adopted. The 
amendment which he had the honor to propose 
presented this issue, and it was an important, a 
material issue in point of principle, though not 
very material perhaps in point of practical effect, 
provided the regulars could be raised as expedi- 
tiously as volunteers. 

The amendment proposed to authorize the Presi- 
dent to call into service ten thousand volunteers, to 
serve during the war with Mexico, the very same 
number of men as was proposed to be raised by 
the bill, and for precisely the same period of ser- 
vice. The first bill that was passed in relation to 
this war—the bill recognising the existence of the 
war—passed both Houses of Congress within 
twenty-four hours after the President had submit- 
ted his message upon that subject; and the same 
bill which recognised the existence of the war au- 
thorized the President to call out fifty thousand 
volunteers, and placed at his disposal $10,000,000 
for carrying on the war. 


was granted, and that promptly. An increase of 


the regular army, amounting to more than a hun- | 


dred per cent. of the force of which that army con- 
sisted, was authorized shortly afterwards. 
regular army at that time consisted of about seven 
thousand or eight thousand men, and the bill 


which authorized the companies to be filled requi- | 


red the inlistment of some eight thousand or nine 
thousand men. What had been the result in re- 
gard to these inlistments ? 
been made in filling up the ranks of the regular 


army? The Adjutant General, in his report to the | 
Secretary of War, said that there was still a de- | 
ficiency, notwithstanding every exertion had been | 
made to fill up the ranks, of about seven thousand | 


men. But it appeared that no difficulty had been 


experienced in procuring volunteers, clearly show- | 


ing that under the one system they could bring an 
number of men into the field that was required, 
while under the other they could not. In the one 
case all that were called for were promptly obtain- 
ed, and in the other they were not able in the 
course of a whole year to obtain half the number 
they desired. 


It was admitted on all hands that it was the duty 
of Congress to furnish the Executive, to whom the 
conduct of the war constitutionally belonged, with | 
the necessary means for carrying it on, and for | 


enabling him to bring it to as ys honorable, 
and satisfactory termination. They had already 
passed several important acts bearing upon this 
subject, and yesterday or this morning they had 
passed a bill appropriating $23,000,000, the amount 
asked for by the President, for the further prosecu- 
tion of the war; which bill, (though there were 
great complaints on the other side of the chamber 
ofa want of time for an examination of its details, 

became a law, so far as the Senate was concerned, 
in three days after it came from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, This promptness on the part of 


All that was asked for | 


The | 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


The Army Bill—Mr. Atchison. 


| Congress to pass the necessary measures for the 
| prosecution of the war proved that there was no 
| disposition to hinder or thwart the plans of the 
| President in relation tothe war. As far as he was 
| himself concerned, he was certainly not subject to 
any such imputation as that of wishing to delay or 
retard the movements of the Executive.in the pro- 
| secution of this war. It did not imply any such 
| disposition on his part that he was disposed to in- 
|| quire what description of troops, whether volun- 
| teers or regulars, was preferable. 
} 
| 


they had seen had promptly, patriotically, and 

gloriously responded to their country’s call, while 
|| the progress of the inlistment of regular soldiers 
| had been extremely tardy. 
The question now was, whether they would 
| attempt to increase the standing army to the exteni 
required, or whether they would go on in the pros- 
| ecution of this war as they had commenced, with 
| volunteer troops? The question which naturally 
| arose here was, were these men wanted immediate- 
| ly?. Ifso, could they raise the ten regiments of 
| regular troops as promptly as they could an equal 
, amount of volunteer forces? That was the ques- 
| tion, and a very important one it was. The ex- 
| perience which they had had on this subject show- 
| ed them conclusively that to raise the number of 
| men called for by this bill would require two years 


at least, while, judging from what had already 
| taken place, volunteers to the amount required 
| could be obtained at once. 


The next thing to be considered was, which of || 


|| the two descriptions of forces would be the most 
|| efficient?) Which of them, supposing them ready 
| to take the field, would perform the better service ? 
| It would not be contended by him that irregular 
undisciplined troops were as reliable as regular 
well-disciplined soldiers; but when either descrip- 
tion of troops for the first time enrol themselves, 


'| and the skill and care of the officers being equal, 
at the end of twelve months the discipline and ef- 
ficiency of the two descriptions of troops would be 
the same. The term of service proposed for the 
regular soldiers, to be inlisted under this bill, was 
the same as that proposed for the volunteers, viz. 
| during the war. In this respect, therefore, they 
| stood upon an equal footing. And this brought 
him to a consideration of one of the objections of 
the Secretary of War, or rather one of his reasons 
for preferring regular soldiers to volunteers; which 
was, that they were more expensive to the Govern- 
‘;ment. This he was not prepared to admit. He 
would submit to any gentleman present whether 
volunteers could not be transported from any point 


tions in Mexico as cheaply as regular soldiers? He 
would ask if their rations cost any more—if their 


diers? He thought that such arguments were not 
sufficient to induce them to change the kind of 
troops with which they were prosecuting this war. 





mitted that in case the services of the volunteers 
were accepted for twelve months only, as had been 
the case in the last war, and that at the end of 
twelve months the forces would have to be renew- 


objection. And it was his opinion that volunteers 


intellect must be equal to that of the inlisted sol- 
dier, and their skill and efficiency would therefore 
|| be equal to those of the regular soldiers, while their 
ardor and enthusiasm in the service of their coun- 
try would be decidedly superior. The number of 
|| desertions, it was well known, was greater from 
|| the regular army than from the ranks of the vol- 
|| unteers; of this fact he could produce satisfactory 
|| proof. The number of desertions from the regular 

army during the months of May, June, and July, 


amounted to three hundred and sixty-one—though | 
he believed he might safely say that two-thirds of 
'| these were foreigners—and this out of an army not | 


exceeding 8,000 men; while out of 20,000 volun- 


j 
} 
} 
| 
| 


} 
| 


| at least, were the best material for soldiers. But 


The volunteers | 


they were equally undisciplined, and the process of || 
preparing them for service was then to commence, | 
\| The morals and intelligence of the men being equal, || 


in the United States to the field of military opera- || 


|| clothing cost more than those of the regular sol- | 
What progress had | 


One moment’s reflection would satisfy any Senator | 
that such reasons must fall to the ground. He ad- || 


ed, the expense attending their frequent transport- || 
ation would be enormously increased; but the | 
amendment which he had proposed obviated this | 


were better material for soldiers; for certainly their | 


teers there had been a less number of desertions. | 
This proved that volunteers, in this point of view | 
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admit that they were equal, that their moral and 
intellectual capacities were equal, coming into the 
service at the same time, and serving for the same 
length of time, and their officers being equal in in- 
teiligence and in military skill, then he would ask, 
would not the volunteer soldier, at the end of twelve 
months or two years, or at the end of the war, after 
an indefinite period of time, be as well disciplined 
and as well qualified to discharge. the duties of a 
soldier, both in the camp and in the field, as regu- 
lars could be? Gentlemen might answer him by 
saying that the officers of the two descriptions of 
forces would be different; that the officers to be ap- 
pointed by the President would be better qualified 
_to command than the volunteer officers appointed 
under the State laws. Upon this he took issue; 
and he would call upon his honorable friends, the 
Senators from Indiana, Illinois, and Mississippi, to 
say whether the officers appointed to command the 
troops raised in those States were not equal in point 
of intellect, of moral character, and military skill, 
to those who were appointed by the President to 
command the regiment of mounted riflemen? This 
question was raised by the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan incidentally when he addressed the 
Senate upon this bill the other day. The Presi- 
dent, in the words of the honorable Senator, would 
say to A. B., go and raise a regiment, and you shall 
have acolonel’s commission. A. B. will go and 
say to some ten gentlemen, raise a company each, 
and you shall be captains; and to other gentlemen, 
assist in the good work, and you shall be lieuten- 
ants. Now, he would ask, were those gentlemen 
thus selected likely to be more intelligent, to be of 
better moral character, or to have more military 
| skill or more courage, than the same number of 
| men appointed under the State laws? He thought 
| not. And it would be recollected that from the 
_ moment these troops were mustered into the ser- 
vice, they were subject to the same laws, regula- 
tions, and restraints, as the regulars were. The 
volunteer officers would have the same power to 
| enforce obedience that the officers of the regular 
army had, and they would have the same motive 
to exercise that power. This would not perhaps 
be the case, however, if the service was to termi- 
| nate in six or even twelve months; but when it 
| was to last for an indefinite time, he apprehended 
it would be the same. 
| He thought it would be admitted by all, that if 
| they obtained the residue of regular soldiers that 
were already authorized to be inlisted, they would 
have done all that could have been reasonably ex- 
pected. Efe trusted that the war would be con- 
| cluded before twelve months expired; and even if 
| it were extended to two years, it would then be 
‘| brought to a close before the ten regiments, to- 
|| gether with those still required under the former 
| bill, could be recruited. If the plan suggested by 
i} 
i] 


the Senator from Michigan should be adopted, the 
men might be raised, (though this he doubted;) 
‘| but would notall the objections which applied to 
| volunteers, apply to his plan? If a captain re- 
| cruited a company, it would be in his own neigh- 
| borhood, among his friends and acquaintances; so 
| with the lieutenants; the men would inlist with 
them because they knew them, and would expect 
‘| more favor and less restraint from them than from 
‘| a stranger; and would not the officer on his part 
|| be desirous of obtaining the good will of his sol- 
diers by the very same means which the volunteer 
| officer would use, and for the same end? There- 
| fore, if the men were raised in this way, my 
'| would be liable to all the objections to which vol- 
| unteers officered by their respective States were 


i} 
it 
| 


| 


|| liable. 

|| There was one other argument used by those 
|| who were in favor of the original bill, and that was, 
|| that the President and Secretary of war had recom- 
|| mended it. He believed he was as good a friend 
| of this Administration as any that it had. He 
had used every possible exertion to bring it into 
| power, yet it was no argument with him to induce 
i} im to vote for a measure in a particular form, to 
|| say that the President or the Secretary of War re- 
'| quired it. If the case were a doubtful one; if he 
|| were in doubt as to which proposition was prefer- 
able, this reason would induce him to vote for the 
bill; for, as a matter of course, the Secretary of 
War must be supposed to have better means of 
judging of this matter than he had; but the Secre- 
‘| tary had given him no satisfactory reasons for this 
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particular description of force, nor had he heard 
such reasons from any other quarter. 

It had been said that the Mexican Congress had 
required the President of that republic to swear 
that he would not make peace with us whilst there 
was an enemy upon Mexican soil, or an Ameri- 
can war ship upon the Mexican coast. This be- 
ing the case, there were but two ways of ending 
this war: one was, to prosecute it until thé Mexi- 
can people should feel its effects in every portion 
of their territory, from the frontiers to the capital; 
the other method was, to withdraw our troops, not 
only to the east of the Rio Grande, but to the east 
bank of the Sabine, and to withdfaw our ships 
from the Gulf. ‘To this plan of ending the war he 
was decidedly opposed. The plan suggested by 
General Taylor would not do; which was, to keep 
our ships upon her coast whilst our army acted on 
the defensive, holding possession of New Mexico, 
California, Chihuahua, New Leon, and from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific. It seemed to him, 
though he had not much skill in such matters, that 
it would require as many, if not more troops, to 
hold all that part of the country, than it would to 
tnke the city of Mexico, and that under that mode 
of operation the war would be interminable. 

Would it not be doing violence in some measure 
to the pride of our patriotic citizens who had so 
promptly come forward and volunteered their ser- 
vices, not for twelve months only, nor for five 
years, but during the war—an indefinite period,— 
would it not be casting censure upon our gallant 
volunteers now in the service, to pass such a bill as 
this? Would it not be depreciating their services ? 
would it not be saying to them that regular sol- 
diers were deemed to be more efficient ? 
timony of the President of the United States was 
worth anything; if the testimony of our Secretary 
of War was worth anything, to show that our vol- 


unteer troops had done all that had been expected | days, and are now indeed, in some degree techni- 


of them, all that it was necessary for them to do, 
they had that testimony. The President alluded 
to the subject, parenthetically, in his message. {Mr. 
Arcutson here quoted from the message. | 

Here was the testimony which the President 
bore to the discipline and cood conduct of the citi- 
zen soldiers in this war. What higher testimony 
could they desire in favor of the efficiency of the 
volunteers? Then why change the system; why 
reverse the plan which they had so far pursued? 
It seemed to him there was no good reason for do- 
ing so, 

He had suggested on a former occasion, in a few 
remarks which he had made, and which he did not 
intend to repeat, that, if they should increase the 
regular army by adding ten regiments, it would be 
fastened upon the country to alltime. There was, 
he thought, great reason to apprehend that this 
would be the case. But this could not be the case 
in reference to the volunteers. Their term of ser- 
vice being expired they would be disbanded, and 
would immediately return to their homes, gladly 
resigning the toils of war and resuming those peace- 
ful occupations which they had abandoned at their 
country’s call, 
from Texas—it had been stated in various quarters, 
and he supposed the records of the War Depart- 
ment would show—that there had been applica- | 
tions from about three hundred thousand volun- | 
tcers for permission to enter the service, and they 
knew that a great number of these were already 


organized, and had, ever since the declaration of | man, in his usual self-satisfied .strain; ‘‘ a misera- 


war, been anxiously looking forward to the time 
when they should be called into service. Pass this 
bill, and say to them that unless they enter the reg- 
ular army their services could not be accepted, and | 
what would be the result? Would they be likely 
to obtain them? Decidedly not. 
pride and of emulation which had prompted these 
men to come forward as volunteers would find no | 
encouragement in this proposal. 
He was disposed to vote for any number of vol- 
unteers that might be deemed necessary; and he 
was willing to vote all necessary supplies of money; 
und, if necessary, to impose taxes for the purpose | 
of raising that money. He had already consumed | 
more time than he had intended, and he should not | 


have said a word on the subject were it not that it | 


in it; and not only the people of Missouri, but he 


| gaced, 


If the tes- || 
| ary. 


| statutes of the jus municipii. 


| tion. 


It had been said by the Senator | 
— has arisen on this floor in regard to the proper 


| who is Grotius?” 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| The Merican War—Mr. Edwin H. icine. 


much in order to show what his views were upon 
the subject, and the reasons why he had submitted 
the amendment. And there was still another rea- 

son, which was this: let this bill be adopted, and | 
the system established of carrying on the war b 

regular troops alone, and they would preclude the 
people of Missouri from any further participation 


would venture to say of Mississippi, Indiana, and | 
Ohio. No one in those States would be willing to 

inlist, so that it would be virtually an exclusion of 

that portion of the people from any further parti- 

cipation in the war. 





THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR.E.H. EWING, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 28, 1847. 


The bill making appropriations for the Naval Ser- 
vice being same consideration— 

Mr. EWING said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: I have risen to make a few sug- 
gestions in regard to this most remarkable, I had 
almost said most foolish, war in which we are en- 
These suggestions I would fain make 
practical, looking to the difficulties by which we 
are surrounded, and attempting to devise their 
proper remedies. I cannot, however, wholl 
waive the inquiry into the nature and causes of the | 
war; its justice or injustice; whether made by the 
President or by Congress; whether for conquest 
or for durable peace and adjustment of bound- 


The terms just and unjust in the law of nations, 
as practised upon and administered, were in former 


cal. The jus gentium is not always jus equitatis; 
on the contrary, the law of nations is sometimes 
as little equitable and christian (as found in the 
books) as the literal construction of the barbarous 
In regard to war | 
and belligerant rights, it is little else than the law 
of the strongest—a practical commentary, from the 
days when Charlemagne forcibly baptized the 
Saxons, on all the unjust, oppressive, and abomi- 
nable wars that have desolated Europe and Asia, 
running through the thirty years’ war in Ger- 
many, and the war of the Succession, down to the 
wars of Napoleon and the conquest of the Pun- 
jaub. Indeed, writers upon the law of nations, | 
not content with this scope, sometimes resort even 
to the barbarous practices of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, when hard pressed to sustain a favorite, or 
what may be deemed a necessary position. Far 
be it from me, however, to repudiate in toto the 
law of nations, as it is written. Taken in its gen- 
eral scope, it is at last our only general rule of ac- 
I would avoid, however, an abuse of its 
dictates, and reject many times its extreme prece- 
dents. This is demanded by the greater laws of 
morals and of Christian brotherhood. Some dis- 


woks from which to draw our rules. Vattel, by | 
a gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. C. J. Incrr- | 
sOLL,] has been unceremoniously stripped of his 
ermine, and, according to him, Grotius is alone to 
be relied on. ‘ Who is Vattel?”’ says the gentle- 





“sc And | 
In the same vein, | might re- | 
ay, **a miserable Dutchman;’’ and so he would 
| be unfrocked. Neither of these writers is, how- 
| ever, to be got rid of in this ex cathedra style. Of | 


ble Switzer;”’ and so he is disposed of. 


The feeling of || Grotius, however, a great name, it may be re- || 
| marked, that he was born in the year of Grace | 


| 1583, and wrote his celebrated treatise de Jur: Pa- | 
cis et Belli in 1645, a few years only after the 

| thirty years’ war, in which every principle, human | 

_ rope was still smoking with the blood of theslain. 

| Vattel wrote his treatise a hundred years after- 

| wards, with the advantage of Grotius, and the sub- 

_ ha 


the decisions of Mansfield, and Eldon, and 


_and divine, had been trampled on, and when Eu- 


sequent lights before him, Since these, we have | 





a 


‘Ho. or Reps, 


ameliorations have been made in the doctrines o 
international law. Grotius, alone, should yp, 
have this field, however well he may have write, 
considering the comparatively dark and barbaroys 
times in which he lived. As the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania did not, however, cite either book or 
page from Grotius to sustain his positions in regard 
to this war, I need not have made these remarks 
to refute him, nor was this my purpose. I had, 
more comprehensive one. It was this: I wisheq 
to repel the idea that it was sufficient for us to fing 
in some moth-eaten volume, a precedent, upon 
which we might say ‘‘our war is technically 
just,”’ and thereupon proceed to conceive schemes 
of magnificent national plunder, and to carry them 
out by arms and wholesale murder. With me, jt 
would require more than the rejection of a minis. 
ter; or some petty depredation by a semi-barbaroys 
and almost anarchical government, to justify a war 
fraught with consequences so tremendous to us and 
to our opponents, to our and to their posterity, 
My inquiry would always be, is a war to be 
avoided consistently with the honor and dignity of 
our nation? If it could be so avoided, then un. 
questionably, morals and Christianity, our own 
interest, and that of the world,-would require that 
it should be done. This should be the general 
rule to govern all nations, but, in regard to the 
present war, we stand in a peculiar position. We 
are as “a city set upon a hill;” we have held our. 
selves out to the nations of the earth as a “peculiar 
people,’’ devoid ofan eager thirst for conquest, not 
lusting after foreign dominion, and if propagand- 
ists, only peaceful ones, of the doctrines of true 
republicanism. We are looked to by others, the 
people and the nations of the earth, as a beaton 
light, and as first in the Jead of the great principles 
of liberty and justice; especially are we so looked 
to by our younger sisters of the northern and 
southern portions of this continent. We are the 
great exemplar. They have been content, in the 
main, to follow in our wake, and pursue, at an 
humble distance, our precepts and our practices, 
What, then, is peculiarly demanded at our hands 
against their occasional fretfulness and folly? Not 
certainly that fierce and eager spirit, ready to take 
offence if offered, and ready to find it if not. On 
the contrary, dignity, self-respect, charity, Christi- 
anity, require the exercise of forbearance, and, if 
need be, even of long suffering. 
These considerations present themselves with 
eculiar force, in reference to our position toward 
Merxies before and at the commencement of this 
war. She had recently lost what was considered 
by her an integral portion of her territory: Our 
people had settled in this territory; they were the 
revolutionists; they had gone there with our as- 
sent; even pending the war between Mexico and 
Texas, we had connived at this emigration, and 
Mexico (whether justly or unjustly) looked upon 
us as the ultimate, if not the proximate, cause of 
the dismemberment of her dominions. Her lead- 
ing population conceived this to be a deep-laid and 
deliberate scheme on our part to acquire their ter- 
ritory; and when the consummation came, the an- 
nexation of Texas, that which to them had been 
before suspicion became now clear as “ proof of 
Holy Writ.’ The affront, too, was only doubled 


_ by their secret conviction of their own weakness, 
_and the belief that it was upon this we acted. 


True, smarting under these supposed wrongs, ag!- 
tated by internal dissensions, acting upon passion 
rather than judgment, they committed upon us and 
our people depredations and spoliations, sullenly 
refused to receive our minister, and, with sava 
pride, seemed resolved to despise our friendship 
and defy our enmity. According to their vain- 
glorious nature and barbarous ignorance, they 
threw cut against us boastful threats, and asse 
equality in arms. But they had not invaded our 
newly-acquired territory; they would probably 
never have done so. 

What should we have done? Seized upon our 
technical grounds to declare war? I say, boldly, 
no! Forbearance had not yet ceased to be a vir- 
tae. Magnanimity, and Christianity, and bro- 
therhood, and a sense of our own dignity, all alike 
required that we should exorcise the evil spirit of 


might be supposed, from the amendment he had || Stowell, and Marshall, and Kent, and Story; and || pride, and await a clear and palpable and danger- 


offered, that he was arrayed against the proposi- || 


tion which had been submitted by the Executive. 


| these to illumine the principles of public justice, 


He deemed it necessary, therefore, to say this | and that by their labors some improvements and 


it is to be hoped that something has been done by || ous invasion of our national rights or national ter- 


ritory. And what have we done? Nothing, at 
first, asa nation! Nothing by the properly con- 
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«tuted authorities! But something has_been 


done; and by whom? 
dent of our republic, i 

And this brings me to the conduct of the Presi- | 
jent, to examine the part he has borne in this | 
yansaction, and to scan the message by which he | 


By the haphazard Presi- | 


has attempted his defence. Of this message I feel || 


gshamed as a composition; I feel ashamed of its | 
want of ingenuousness—ashamed of its reasons | 
and of its reasoning. The whole document is a | 
fine specimen of that kind of argument called the | 
remarole—of that kind of logic, or anti-logic, | 
called the non causa pro causa, 
The President, when he came into power, found | 
ys at peace with Mexico, the power to settle the 
poundary between Mexico and the United States 
had been reserved, in the resolutions annexing | 
lexas, to the Government of the United States. 
The Government alone could settle this boundary. | 
Whether the true boundary was upon one line or | 
upon another, Was an open question, as admitted | 
in effect by these resolutions, binding both upon | 
the United States and Texas. This question the | 
President had no right to settle, except by a treaty | 


with Mexico, sanctioned by the advice and consent |; 


of the Senate. _If the Government of the United 
States had directed the whole of this disputed terri- 
tory to have been taken possession of and occupied 
by a military force, it would have been an act of 
war against Mexico, and would have been right or 
wrong, according to the justice of the respective 
claims on both sides; for, Mexico having refused 


to treat, we would have in that way proceeded to || 
enforce our claim by military power, or in other || 


words have commenced war. But the power to. 
settle this boundary being thus reserved to the Gov- 

ernment, the President, on the 13th of January, 

1346, Congress being then in session, of his own | 
nere motion, without communication to Congress, | 
without manifesto to the world, including Mexico, | 
orders our troops to the verge of the disputed ter- 


riory, plants his cannon over against the walls of | 


a Mexican city, sets down his army within fort 
rods of the Mexican forces, and thereupon a colli- 
sion immediately takes place between the hostile 
squadrons. Under what provision of our Consti- 
ution, or of our laws, were these steps taken? 
Was it to repel invasion he had himself commit- 
ted the first unauthorized act? Was it to see that 
ihe laws were faithfully executed? What law? 
Was the danger of invasion on the 
imminent? Why did he not ask Congress to de- 
clare war? Was it that he feared, supple as that | 
body has been on some occasions, that it would | 
check him in his proceedings? What did he ex- 
pect when he pushed his army to the Rio Grande? | 
Did he know nothing of the nature of armies? | 
Could he not anticipate an explosion? Did he | 
suppose that fire and gunpowder would lie quietly 
together ? 

And what shall we say of this conduct? Shall 
we fear to characterize it by its true name? Is it 
hotopen, and gross, and dangerous usurpation of | 
power? TI know that some gentlemen have strange | 
notions of sovereignty; and they seem to have a 
sort of indefinite idea, which, however, they do not 
openly express, that sovereignty in war belongs 
to the President. We were told the other day, by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. C. J. In- | 


GERSOLL,] that there was as much sovereignty in | 
‘tis Government and people as there was in the 
Autocrat of Russia or the Sultan of Turkey. An | 
amazing discovery this. I hope others, as well 
‘s myself, feel duly thankful to the gentleman for 
‘his most novel announcement. The gentleman | 
supposes, I imagine, that he alone has read Gro- 
tus, and Paffendorff, and Burlamaqui, and Vattel, | 
tnd Wheaton. But I agree with the gentleman— 
the laws of Congress are as absolute, within their | 
proper scope, as the ukase of the Empero-, or the | 
irman of the Sultan, I deny, however, the de- 
duction which he would seem to draw from it; I 
have yet to learn that the President possesses these | 
powers of sovereignty. He was not born to reign; 
or, if he was, it was not to reign over Tennes- 
seeans; he may be the king or the emperor of the 
ofice-holders and office-seekers, and they may bow 
‘ow the pregnant hinges of the knee, and lick the | 
ust from his dae feet, but to these his empire | 
tust as yet be confined. 
Possibly the gentleman from Pennsylvania may 
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to declare war, that it is the President’s business to 
make it, and, after it is declared, to continue it. 
The President has said, however, that the war 
was made on us by Mexico: then why has he ex- 
pended three-fourths of his message in showing that 
we had good cause of war against Mexico? It 


have shown that she had invaded our territory and 
slain our citizens, and nothing more would have 
been required. But he gives reasons to show that 
we had good cause of war against her, to prove 
that she has made war upon us; or were these 
reasons only given to show the excessive impu- 
dence of Mexico in making war upon us, when 
all the time she has been committing enormities 
against us? 

But we, who voted for the act of May last, are 
charged with having endorsed the conduct of the 
President. I repel this charge, so far as I am con- 
cerned, with indignation and scorn. The pream- 
ble to that act is first insultingly forced upon us, 
and then triumphantly appealed to as evidence 
against us. In Committee of the Whole on this 
bill, I offered a substitute expressive of the true 
reasons why the grant of men and money should 
be made, and this being rejected, I voted for the 
bill with the preamble, disregarding the shadow to 
obtain the substance. I thought it necessary to 
grant the supplies; General ‘Taylor might have 
been cut off, and hostilities prosecuted by the Mexi- 
cansin to Texas. Besides,a collision having taken 
place, no one could tell where the matter might 


to use the men and money as circumstances might 
demand, and for this use he was to be held respon- 
sible. War has never yet been declared by this 
Government against Mexico according to the forms 
of the Constitution. 

I do not, Mr. Chairman, undertake to say that, 
for the causes, or some of them, set down in the 
President’s message, and for the other causes, this 
| Government might not lawfully have made war upon 

Mexico. I pronounce merely upon the existing 
[ say, then, that we have been 
dragged, not to say dragooned, into this war by the 
act of the President of the United States, contrary 


| to the forms of the Constitution, and by a high- 
| handed usurpation of power. 
And what has been the real motive of all this? | 


Is it not shameful for gentlemen to deny that the 
covert design of the President has been to abstract 


i} J 2 ° ° 
a portion of her territory from a sister republic? 


| Such is my belief, all evasions and denials to the 
| contrary notwithstanding. 
| trumpet of fame with the name of Polk, as a con- 
| queror. He wished to extinguish forever that de- 
| 
| his ears as a candidate for the Presidency. He 
| need have no further fears, his name will be recol- 


would have been altogether sufficient for him to | 


end, and it was a discretion given to the President | 
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But is it not a littl extraordinary, Mr. 
Chairman, that these dependant satellites have 
dared to do such things against the will, and with- 
out the authority, by which they are governed ? 


| There are more ways of conveying the meaning of 


| there doubtless was. 


a ruler than one; there is such a thing as insinua- 
tion plain enough to be understood, but having no 
official or tdhgible shape, and which can, there- 
fore, be disavowed if necessary or expedient. Mr. 
Polk had not the nerve to avow it; but an order 
It is quite incredible that 
they would have ventured to do all they have 
done, if they did not suppose there was an author- 
ity behind them greater than theirs, and able to 
sustain them. Ihave no doubt that these men will 
consider themselves exceedingly ill-used when they 
come to find that the President had not the manli- 
ness to stand up for them, and shield them from 
their accuser. That their acts are totally indeten- 
sible, and that the governments set up by them are 
utterly illegal, and without authority, no one is now 
found hardy enough to deny. At first some were 
found who declared the President’s right to make 
conquests, when war had been once declared. 
This would really confer upon him sovereign pow- 
er. He may overrun territory, he may retain it; 
he may, for military purposes, sometimes estab- 


lish temporary civil governments; all this can be 


| done by him as commander-in-chief. 


The sover- 
eign power alone can make conquests; if the com- 
mander be the sovereign, then so soon as territory 
is overrun, it is only with him, sie volo sic jubeo, to 
make ita conquest. The President must appeal, 


| however, to higher authority, before his captures 


/can become conquests. 


What Mr. Polk has in- 
deed done or ordered in the territory occupied, 
time wy better develop. The satraps may some 
time be heard in their own defence. 

Upon the topics above discussed I waive further 
remark, not, however, for fear of coming under 
the charge of giving ‘‘aid and comfort’’ to the en- 
emy. For this executive slander I feel all that 
strong, and deep, and indignant contempt which it 


|| is possible for any man to feel against what is 


He longed to fill the | 


grading inquiry which from every quarter saluted | 


| . . i 
| lected; it may go down to posterity, however, | 
| with that of Erostratus and Empedocles, illustrious 


| alone for its crimes or its follies. 
| Is it not in every act of the war? Why is not 
| Mexico-attacked at first in the heart of empire? 

Why have forces been marched to the outskirts of 
her dominions? Why are instructions given to 
| Set up civil governments in California and New 
| Mexico, when New Leon and Tamaulipas are 
| 
inhabited by whites and roaming Indians, could 
The other 





But to the proof. 


neglected? California and New Mexico, thinly | 


two provinces, densely peopled; almost in the | 
heart of the republic, peculiarly required the as- | 


sistance of the civil in aid of our military power, 


The President and his party, or many members | 


| of it, had long 
California; 
the Democratic papers of the West. A paper of 
| this faith, pen A in’ my own district, and well 
advised of the views of the President, said, ‘ong be- 


been looking with greedy eyesupon | 
this had appeared in the givings out of | 


both false and vile. I know very well, too, that 
this charge, though bandied here for political effect, 
is not really believed in any quarter. There does 


| not live the man either in this House or in this na- 


; yet come to that pass. 


| this Union. 


tion who does believe it. We have not, | hope, 
There remain still too 
much of the life and vigor, of the freshness and 
newness, of republicanism among all the people of 
No traitor is to be found anywhere 


ready to give either secret or open aid and com- 


| fort toa publicenemy. And I may say, in regard 
| to those fourteen gentlemen who recorded their 
| votes against the bill recognising the war, and at- 


| been. 


| of charity to ask this acknowledgment? 


fore this war broke out, that we might regard Cali- || 


fornia as ours. ‘This war could not have been 
made upon the technical grounds ee by the 
President in the presence of all these facts; there 
must have been an ahimus furandi—a preconceived 
plan of conquest—higher purposes, and those 
| more flattering to human ambition. True it is 
the President now chooses to disavow the acts of 
| his satraps, Kearny, Stockton, and Sloat; they are 
to be delivered over to the evil one; the heads of 
these viziers are to be thrown over the walls of the 


seraglio to pacify the people, or to quiet the jani- 


tributing it to the act of Mexico, and thus differing 
from a majority of their friends, that | hope it has 
not been a want of nerve that has prevented others 
from appreciating their conduct as it ought to have 
For one, | will say of them, that in my 
opinion, there is as much of honor, and of patriot- 
ism, and of principle, and of gentlemanly feeling, 
among that body of men, as is to be found in the 
same number of either Whigs or Democrats in 
this House. They need, however, no defence at 
my hands. I believe that all those politically op- 
posed to us here, however they may differ from 
us in opinion, are patriotic in their purpose. Why 
will not gentlemen do the Whigs the same justice ? 
We may differ from each other in relation to this 
war, its origin, conduct, and consequences, and all 
be lovers of our country. Is it too great a stretch 
Do gen- 
tlemen sincerely maintain the charge of treason 
made ‘by the President? Do they in their hearts 
believe that the fourteen gentlemen who voted 
against the act of May last, did intend thereby to 
give aid and comfort to the enemy? It isa gross 
libel, come it whence it may. What ! does this 


President hope to put down public discussion and 


hope to establish in t 


Does he think to re- 
his puny arm? Does he 
is House a doctrine which 
has been ‘scorned in the British Parliament from 


free expression of opinion? 
model this republic by 


| the days of Hampden until now? The whole 


structure of our Government requires that all 


_ measures of the Administration should be subject- 


ed to rigid scrutiny, and that openly. This may 


| in time of war operate in some respects injuriously ; 
|| it may in some degree subtract from the energy 
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and expedition of our movements; it may tend to 
communicate our plans sometimes to an enemy; it 
may give him even a deceitful encouragement from 
our apparent dissensions. Yet this is the price 
we pay for liberty; this is the mighty check upon 
domestic tyranny. And this should teach us that 
we were not made for distant wars of aggression 
and conquest. How has this been in other days 
and other countries? ‘True, any one may trample 
with safety upon those who opposed our British 
war of 1812. But look at the history of England, 
in the days of the great rebellion, when Charles I. 
attempted his levy of ship money. Are not the 
names of those who opposed it held in honor as 
matriots, not only by the British nation, but by the 
som rs of freedom throughout the world? Were 
those men traitors when they told the Stuart, if he 
versisted, it should cost him his throne? Were 
Pov and Sheridan traitors who opposed the ad- 
ministration of Pitt, when Napoleon was striding 
toward universal dominion? Are Chatham and 
Barré, whose stern denunciations and burning elo- 
quence did more than many a stricken battle to 
shake the power of North in his war upon the 
American colonies, to have the brand of treason 
stamped upon their brows? Or are these and all 
of these to be ever held in honor, as the intelligent 
defenders and bold asserters of the true principles 
of the English Constitution? If charges like this 
are to be brought forward and sustained, what 
proposition, however monstrous and revolting, 
may not be brought into this House, and passed 
without remonstrance or opposition ? Away with 
such doctrine and such teacher! 

Sut IT proceed, Mr. Chairman, to examine the 
question, at last the most important and the most 
practical. Weare in this war, and how are we 
to get out of it without detriment to the republic? 
Two courses suggest themsel ves—one to withdraw 
our armies, abandon our incipient conquests, and 
ask to live at peace with our neighbor; the other 
to prosecute the war vigorously to some successful 
issue. The first of these propositions, which has 
indeed but few advocates, I deem totally inadmis- 
sible. This war has now become the war of the 
nation, and its result should be a final adjustment 
of all matters in dispute between us and Mexico. 
Should we withdraw our armies, would our motives 
be properly appreciated by the vain-glorious, con- 
ceited, and ignorant people, with whom we are in 
conflict? Would our conduct be. attributed by 
them to magnanimity or to cowardice, or to our 
domestic dissensions? Would they not probably 
again sullenly refuse negotiation and settlement, 
fortified in their resentment by recent suffering and 
released from fear of future invasion? How would 
our dignity, too, be compromised in the eyes of 
other nations? That dignity which is the best 
preservative against outward assault and internal 
commotion. They might well say that we had 
rushed imprudently into the war, and skulked 
weakly and meanly out of it. 

lam, then, for prosecuting the war, earnestly, 
manfully, and vigorously. I do not wish amet 
to talk of this as is done by the President, but to 
actitout. I hold myself ready to vote men and 
money, and munitions of war. Iam ready, too, 
to sustain these grants by all necessary and proper 
taxes. More ready, perhaps, than some of those 
who call themselves the peculiar friends of the 
Administration. I may go so far even as to put a 
war tax upon tea and coffee, if other sources of 
revenue are recommended and adopted, to shield 
this from seeming a mere act of wanton oppres- 
sion. Doubtless it is an act of supreme effrontery 
on the part of the Administration to expect from 
Whigs assistance in laying taxes, after the pas- 
sage of the tariff law of 1846, and the absurd persist- 
ance in the enforcement of the sub-treasury law of 
the same year. I am willing, however, to waive 


this inconsistency, and to meet our opponents | 
nearly upon their own grounds, for the accom- | 


lishment of the great purpose of effecting peace. 
f apprehend, however, that my assistance will 
hardly be needed. I know that a large vote, in- 
cluding Democrats as well as Whigs, was given 
some days since in this House, declaring it inex- 
pedient to tax tea and coffee at the present junc. 
ture. This, in my estimation, amounted, how- 
ever, to very little. I have heard this thundering 
in the index before, but have rarely seen it sus- 
tained. The Executive application has not yet 


y || 
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been strong enough; the screw has not yet been || now, and demand a loan; they now ask for adj. 
sufficiently turned to make the blood start. The | tional arms and armies. But do they still ask ¢, 
lash of scorpions is however prepared, and the | enough? I do not believe they do. I do not thin, 
minions of power will yet flee away from ‘the | we shall see the palaces of Mexico with less tha, 
face of his wrath.’’ | fifty thousand men in the field. Of the force do. 
In saying, however, Mr. Chairman, that I will manded, not one, perhaps, can be made efficien: 
vote, liberally, supplies and means of prosecuting | during the proper season of the campaign. April 
the war, I will not have it understood that I will | will bring with it the gloomy vomito; our norther 
support everything that may be demanded by the | soldiery will melt away under the fierce ardors o¢ 
| President under this pretence, however monstrous | a tropical sun; pestilence and desertion will do th 
or absurd. I have refused to vote the creation of | work of the sword in summer quarters, and w. 
a lieutenant general of our armies, and in this I || shall again be left, in the autumn, with the skele. 
shall persist. But in other matters, besides my | ton ofan army. Another call for men and money 
desire to have a speedy close of the war, I am dis- | will have to be made upon Congress; another re. 
posed to take from the President all excuse for its | sponse will be given to the call; and, probably. 
dilatory prosecution. In my el judgment, as | the same ignorance and fatuity in another yea; 
yet there has been more of bluster than of real | may bring us to a similar result. 
activity and energy in the management of this war nd what is to be the end of all this? It be. 
by the President. I am no military man, and || hooves us to see what shall be its end. We ay 
| make no pretensions to military skill or knowledge; || asked for supplies—we grantthem. The war wi 
there are some things, however, that every one | some time be brought to a close: and what then: 
must have learned who has read anything of the | Are we, in addition to all these foreign evils, ang 
history of the human race. It is well, in war as _ their ordinary results—a_ bankrupt treasury, cor. 
well as in peace, to have some eye to precedents. || rupted morals, a deranged currency, inflated prices 
In all wars, whether of defence or invasion, of | —to be visited with another, a greater, and a more 
which I have read, it has been the practice of the | enduring one? Are we, for the first time, by the 
Government to keep the commanding general sup- | sword, to acquire foreign territory? Everthing 
plied with men by a constant stream of reinforce- || threatens this; the President seems fatally bent on 
ments. Desertion, the sword, sickness, pestilence, , it; there appears to be no adequate check upon his 
garrisons, discharges, make gaps in the original || designs, . 
levy, for which the leader of the armies must look For one, I have discharged my duty, and shal! 
to the head of Government for a remedy. Who | continue to discharge it, by offering to these bills 
ever heard before of a war in which an army of | for supplies a proviso against the acquisition of 
twenty or thirty thousand men was sent into a || territory from Mexico beyond the Rio Granie. 
foreign land, and there abandoned to its own re- || This proviso has been ruled to be out of order. 
sources? Even in the English war with China, || And why out of order, Mr. Chairman? Is it no: 
remote as the two countries were from each other, | competent for the Legislature to refuse supplies 
reinforcements were not wanting to the invaders. || altogether to the Executive, when they suppose it 
But how has our Government treated General | to be for carrying on a war, the results of which 
/Taylor? Since the first call for volunteers, he has | may be eminently disastrous? Has the Congress 
_ scarcely received a soldier. Means ad libitum were || less power than the British Parliament in this be- 
placed by Congress at the discretion of the Presi- | half? Or has the President more power than the 
| dent—the army and the navy, fifty thousand vol- | British King? If supplies may be refused alto. 
‘unteers, and the whole militia of the United States. | gether, they may be granted on terms, and on 
Of these volunteers, seventeen thousand still remain | terms which, whether of legal force or not, would 
uncalled for, and, if General Taylor is to be be- || have a moral force that the President dare not dis- 
lieved, other supplies were equally defective. Yet || regard. It is, indeed, a strange defect in our Gov- 
Taylor is charged with these delays; he is arraign- | ernment, if there be no mezzo termino between's 
ed and censured for the capitulation and armistice || total refusal of supplies and their unlimited grant. 
of Monterey. An issue is sought to be made be- || I believe that Congress has the right to place upon 
tween the President and the general in command, || its grant conditions which, if violated by the Presi- 
3e itso. I have no defence to make for the gal- | dent, would involve him in a charge of having 
lantgeneral. Lam willing that he and the President || committed a “ high crime and misdemeanor” un- 
should stand before the country side by side. I | der the Constitution. It is lamentable, indeed, if 
| would say to the American pe ‘‘look on this |, there be no such restraint! But if there be none 
‘picture, then on that.’? Would they not reply, | such, and I belonged to the dominant party, | 
| ‘* Hyperion to a Satyr? The President has been | would not grant a soldier, or a dollar, without a 
| playing, in this war, the old suspicious game of | pledge that they were not to be abused for pur- 
| Austria with her generals, by whom the Aulic || os of foreign conquest. As it is, I must do the 
Council in their rear was always held in greater || bestI may. If, with a fatal disregard of conse- 
dread than hostile squadrons in the field. | quences, those in power choose to disregard tis 
I will not venture to criticise the campaign; my || proviso—choose to trust the President in spite of 
ignorance of warlike movements precludes it. But || all the demonstrations he has made—I will go with 
still | think I may ask, Why is it that*‘we have || them to grant supplies to end the war, and then to 
been hanging upon the frontiers of our enemy? | meet the difficulty as best it may be met. __ 
Why have we been lopping off her extremities? | But why this fierce resistance on my part against 
Why have we not been thrusting at her heart, || the acquisition of territory? The time has been 
rappling in her vitals, thundering at her capital? || when I should have heard with pleasure a propo 
Vas it the fell purpose of conquest and robbery, | sition to buy New Mexico and the Californias; | 
that has thus delayed us? Were we conquering | desired to round off our dominions to obtain a port 
territory, rather than a peace? I am for ‘‘con- for the tich East upon the Pacific, and fair lands 
uering a peace.”’ I feel sure that the means to for the mighty press of our vagrant population. 
be this have not been yet employed, and that the | But, with me, this is all now changed. These 
causes of delay lie at the door of the Administra- || smiling prospects are now all darkened and over 
tion. We have dallied along to gather up the, shadowed; the horizon, late so bright, is black 
spoils of battle. We have been fighting and fur- | with many a storm; the fruit, so pleasant to 
nishing supplies with reference to the money in || eye, like the apples on the shore of the a 
the treasury. Mr. Polk and Mr. Walker did not | Sea, shows within but rottenness and ashes. 11 
forget the scoffs and the taunts of those who, at || foreign battle for its acquisition will hardly be over 
the last session, prophesied an exhausted exche- || before a domestic battle, for its appropriation, must 
uer and a bankrupt Government as the result of | commence. The plagues of Pandora’s box wer? 
their financial experiments. These jeers rankled | not more fatal, the apple of discord was not more 
in their little minds, and they resolved that the ‘| productive of commotion, than would be to _ 
prophesies should not be verified. They deter- | fell present of the battle-field and the sword. rw 
mined to meet the Congress with a surplus in their | a petard, it would be scarcel screwed on to t! : 
vaults, coute qui coute. And truly they seem to Union, before, with loud explosion and ——— 
have brought about this result, though, if their | recoil, it would blow off the southern portion 
outstanding debts were paid, how it might be, may || the Confederacy. ; 1 aing 
_ be quite another affair. They called for no addi- | It will be seen, Mr. Chairman, that, in the . 
tional soldiers till they had made their loan, and || quisition of territory, I make a distinction — z 
these were called for but a few days before the || that east and that west of the Rio Grande. “i 
‘commencement of this session. They come in \ take the one might be asin, but to take the 0 
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would be a miserable blunder. The territory with- 
in the Rio Grande, if acquired, would, as between 
the United States and Texas, belong to the latter, 
and so all questions of domestic difficulty would 
pe avoided. The territory beyond the Rio Grande, 
if admitted, would immediately array the pro-sla- 
very and the anti-slavery portions of the Union 
against each other. It is this great 
great ney that I would avoid. We have al- 
ready heard the tocsin sounded, to rally the north- 
ern hive, upon this exciting topic. The Wilmot 


uestion, this | 


provice has been attached to a grant proposed to | 


made to the President. 
the question so early made. 
taken by surprises 


And I rejoice to see 
We cannot now be 
I fear me, however, much, 


that the northern Democrats (who have made this | 


move) do not intend now to bring it to any practi- 
cal result. Instead of offering this proviso, which 
stipulates, that in no territory to be acquired in the 
pce war shall slavery, or involuntary servitude, 


to act now upon this question? The conquest will 
be made, the territory will be settled, States will 
apply to be admitted into the Union, and then at 


| last must come a struggle; I hope that it may not 


be the death-struggle of the republic, or if it be, that 
[I may not live to see it. Iam no alarmist; I make 
no empty threats of dissolving the Union; I regard 
this as among the last, if not the very last of evils. 
As a deliberate purpose, I cannot for a moment 
entertain it. But ifthe dissolution come at all, it 
will not come as a deliberate act; this republic will 
never commit premeditated suicide. 
ever, come, amid the clang of arms and the fury of 
civil conflict. Surrounded as we will be on all 
sides by a cordon of free territory, ‘‘ offences must 
come,’’ suspicions, collisions, armed interventions. 
And for what is all this to be? That the President 
and the nation may have the miserable satisfaction 


| of having wrenched from a weak and despised 


e permitted to exist, to one of the important sup- | 


ply bills, it is merely made an appendage to a bill 


granting to the President three millions of money | 


to aid him in making peace. This last bill may 
never be called up for action, or if it be, and ever 
becomes a law, the President may think proper not 
to employ a fund clogged with such a proviso, and 
thus attempt to get rid of the obligation. The pro- 
viso, to be effective, should be upon those bills 


which must pass, and the grants in which must be 


used by the President in the further prosecution of | 


the war. : 
The South must then look to itself. It must see 
that the territory is not acquired, or if acquired, 


that it be upon an equitable understanding as to its | 


dispostion. It is safe that it shall not be acquired 
at all. Resolutions adopted now for the disposition 
of territory to be hereafter acquired, would cer- 
tainly have no obligatory force upon future legis- 
latures, and their moral bearing might be totally 
disregarded. 


The Missouri compromise, I admit, | 





neighbor some of her fairest provinces. 

I shall pursue this slavery question no farther at 
present; | have much to say, however, in regard 
to the principle of the Missouri compromise, and 


| in regard to the power of this Government to pass 


| regulations and laws for the government of her ter- 
| ritories; but I must waive these topics for the pres- 


| ent, and proceed to give some additional reasons 
| against acquiring territory from our present ene- 


my. On all hands it is agreed, that if any acqui- 


| sition be made, it must be as indemnity for our 


claims, and for the expenses of the war. Some 


| have suggested that the territory may be taken and 
| held merely as a pledge, to be redeemed by Mexico 


at some future day, and that we may thus avoid 
the question of slavery and anti-slavery. Now, to 
this | answer, first, that it would be mere mockery 
and pretence, and would, in effect, amount to an 
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It may how- | 


| absolute surrender of right by Mexico. Butif this | 
| Were not so, what would be done with territory | 
held as indemnity, for an indefinite period, peopled 


has been carried out both in its letter and its spirit, |) 
and for so much I give the North all due credit; sed | 


tenpora mutantur et nos mutamur inillis. The feelings | 


of the North are not now what they have been. 

But the President, through his organ, beseeches 
that this exciting question may not now be pressed; 
that the supplies may be granted and the war 
bravely prosecuted, and suggests that this ques- 
tion, should it ever arise, may be settled hereafter. 
To these prayers I should incline a willing ear, if 
he would disavow any intention of acquiring ter- 
ritory. He has told us that this is not a war of 
conquest. I suppose it is only a war of which 
conquest is to be the inevitable consequence. 
Everything tends to show that, if things are left as 
they are, territory will be acquired. And this being 
done, the President can retire, with the glory of a 
conqueror, and leave the people hereafter to settle 
the disposition of this ‘* heritage of wo,’’ as best 
they may. 


With my concurrence, there shall be no post- | 
Who wishes to post- || 
| Their* inhabitants may say to us, when the war 


ponement of this question. 
pone it? No one but the President. Northern 
members do not wish the terfitory; southern mem- 
bers fear the consequences of its reception. 


the real wishes and desires of us all ? 


And || 
shall the President, by a base subserviency, thus | 
be permitted to over-ride and trample under foot || 





We of the South, at all events, do not desire | 


postponement. We know that the North is strong 
enough to control the destiny of the territory, when 
admitted; we feel that her dispositions are not such 
as when the compromise of the Constitution was 
made. The anti-slavery feeling, (for I will call it 


by no more odious name,) has extended greatly be- | 


yond the few fanatics and hypocrites, who disturb 
the Union with their howling about this “ south- 
ern institution.”” Grave and serious men of the 
North begin to regard the acquisition of territory 
and its mode of settlement as a question of politi- 
cal power, between our northern and southern divi- 
sions, no longer to be overlooked and disregarded. 

hey look upon the acquisition of Texas as in 
some degree a fraud upon northern rights, and they 
will be sure to avail themselves of the first oppor- 
tunity for indemnity. They insist that the Mis- 
sourl compromise has expended its force, and there 


are not now five on this floor from all the North, | 


(Whig or Democrat,) who do not protest against 
ever being bound by it, or its like again. 
What, then, will be the consequence of a refusal 





as this now is? First, it would be a burden and 
expense, and thus only increase our demand against 
Mexico. It would require government; its people 
must not be neglected; education and internal im- 
provements must take place; and, finally, the whole, 
after ages of delay, be delivered up to our debtor, 
if she should, perchance, find the means to pay us. 
A hint is sufficient to show the absurdity of this 
‘lan, What we take, we must take absolutely. 

hen what would be the difficulties? We have as 
yet conquered no territory; we have, indeed, pur- 
chased none, upon which existed organized gov- 


| ernments and integral States. We acquired Texas 


| with the consent of its inhabitants; we purchased 








Louisiana, with few and scattered settlers, and 


without objection, at least of any note, from them, | 


| the threshold ? 
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I might proceed, Mr. Chairman, to show, as I 
could easily do, that we have no right to receive 
this territory, or to make laws for its government. 
That such a thing as the acquisition of territory is 
not hinted at in the Constitution, and was never 
dreamed of by its framers. That we have no right 
to plant colonies, to make laws for their govern- 
ment, or to exercise jurisdiction over them. At 
the adoption of the Constitution, we possessed only 
such territory as had been ceded to us by the States, 
and for these the law had been already made by 
the terms of cession and ordinances of the old Con- 
gress pursuant thereto. By the first article and 
eighth section of the Constitution, we possess ex- 
clusive jurisdiction and legislative power over the 
District of Columbia, the sites of forts, arsenals, 
&c.; and by the third section of the fourth article, 
we have communicated to us power * to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regulations re- 
specting the territory, or other property, belonging 
to the United States.’’ In neither of these is power 
given to make fundamental laws, or to assume 
jurisdiction in the territories, except according to 
the terms of their respective ordinances and ces- 
sions; the last of these provisions looks merely to 
the disposition of the soil as property. 

Buf it is time wasted ,to prove these things; 
communis error facit jus, we have bought and legis- 
lated for Florida, and Louisiana, and Oregon, and 
now we will have no scruples to carry this course 
of proceeding a step further. We will rob Mexico 
of California, and force our legislation upon her. 
And yet we will stickle upon the ninth part of a 
hair, when it comes to make a gift to the heirs of 
Robert Fulton, or a purchase from the aged widow 
of Alexander Hamilton; and we will shed. our 
crocodile tears over the fate of unhappy Poland. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, this is to be our first step 
in conquest. We have heard much about its being 
against the genius of republics to maintain stand- 
ing armies; we have heard much of their lack of 
ambition, and favorable comparisons of them, in 
these respects, with kings and emperors. Are we 
about again to falsify these grounds for self-gratu- 
lation? Are we destined to follow in the footsteps 
of the Greeks and Romans, and of republican 
France? Are we at last to convince the world that 
democratic ambition is like all other ambition, only 

rhaps more unscrupulous, because the responst- 

ility is more divided? Shall we not pause upon 
Shall we not reflect that we are 


| encouraging an appetite which can never be gorged ? 
| Shall we not fear, that if we “ sow the wind, we 


But now we are about, by arms, to compel from | 
Mexico a cession of her rights over several of her || 


provinces, having all the forms of States, and but 
loosely dependent on the federal head. What will 


| shall reap the whirlwind?” 
| pause to tell of all the evils of conquest, as well to 


But, sir, were I to 


the conqueror as to the conquered, I should never 
have done. Ve Victis! Ve victoribus! 
I turn to another topic. It has been urged that 


| the disavowal of an intention to acquire territory 
| on our part would operate injuriously upon our in- 


we acquire by such a cession? Nothing -but the | 


rights of Mexico; upon her alone we have made 
war, and not upon California or New Mexico. 


shall be ended and the treaty made, ‘‘ we would be | 


free; we desire none of your government; we seek | 
not your parental care; our allegiance cannot be | 


transferred, like that of Russian serfs or German 
boors. Look to your own Constitution and laws, 


and see what authority you have there for assert- | 
ing dominion over us.’’ What answer could Ameri- 


can republicans make to this appeal? The right of 


Mexico over these States was just such and no more 

than that of our Federal Government over our States, | 
The result of the war at last, then, would only give | 
these States a right, with our assent, to be incorpora- | 


ted into the Union. 
they were ready to become States of this Union, how 
would we dispose of them? These are grave diffi- 
culties, but they would be met, perhaps, as cthers 
have been. We should cut the Gordion knot. And 
yet the man who would overleap these constitu- 
tional obstacles—who would add princedoms and 
dukedoms to our already extended empire—is the 
same man whose conscience was too narrow to ad- 
mit the passage of a bill to improve our rivers and 
our harbors! whose scruples were too nice to sanc- 
tion the payment of an honest debt to the misera- 
ble survivors of those who, half a century ago, 
were despoiled by the ruthless Frenchman! “Oh, 


hypocrisy ! 


But in the interval, and before | 


i| 
! 


| 
| 


| know it. 
_ would publish a manifesto to her and to the world, 
| declaring the just objects of the war, and repelling 


| 
} 


for a forty-parson power, to sing thy praise, | 


terests in the pending war; that it would tend to 
make it interminable; that Mexico, divested of the 


| fear of dismemberment, would fight without fear, 
'| and without the sense of responsibility. 


It is cer- 
tainly true, if this disavowal be made on our part 
here, she would know it. I would have her to 
As she will not receive a minister, I 


the idea of dismemberment and conquest. An 
having thus cleared my skirts of the charge of ava- 
rice and rapacity; having thus placed myself on 
high ground in the eyes of all nations; having thus 
escaped the danger of domestic difficulty, | should 
proceed with activity and energy to bring our <a 
ponents to a speedy and. just settlement of all the 

uestions really at issue between us+of debt, of 

epredations, and of boundary. 

Gentlemen are strangely mistaken, in my opin-. 


ion, when they suppose that this would encourage 
_and inspirit our enemy, and that she would then 


continue the fight, till compelled to cease it from 
mere exhaustion. They do not appreciate the true 


_ grounds of the imbittered opposition pervading all 


classes, from the President to the lowest peasant, 
with which this conflict is carried on against us. 
It is not the fear on the part of Mexico that she 
may lose a portion of her domain, that produces 
her,desperate and rancorous resistance. It is not 
with her a question of property, of territory, more 
or less.. It is one of pride, of insulted national feel- 


‘ing. It is the insolent attempt, (as she deems it,) 
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on our part, to seize at will upon her dominions, 
and dispose of her provinces at pleasure, that has 
roused and set on fire the old Castilian blood. It 
is the arrogant assertion of superiority, and the 
real or affected contempt with which we os treat- 
ed thetr race, that now nerves their arms and swells 
their veins. Despised, outraged, trampled upon, 


(as they conceive,) despair gives them courage, and | 


fury will supply them with arms. Neither the 
character, nor the history of the people to whom 
we are opposed, has been studied by those who ex- 
pected them speedily to yield under threats of dis- 
memberment or fear of conquest. 
then? ‘They are not merely the poor, feeble, down- 
trodden Indians who fled before Cortez at the first 
blast of his trumpet. The best blood of the hi- 
dalgos of Spain flows in many of their veins; they 
have cherished recollections of their ancient re- 
nown,. These are the same people who for sevent 
years kept up war upon Holland—a war aavent 
ing neither to the honor nor to the profit of the 
Spanish monarchy, but one evincing the indomita- 
ble spirit and haughty obstinacy of the nation by 
which it was waged. These are the brethren of 
that people, who, with extatic fury and persevering 
resolution, resisted and finally expelled from their 
soul that mighty conqueror, whose power over- 
shadowed the earth, and whose name was synony- 
mous with victory. He seized upon Madrid (as we 
muy seize upon Mexico,) but Spain was not con- 
quered. His brother sat upon the Spanish throne, 
and this was but the beginning of the war, These, 
too, are the people who so late defied the Spanish 
monarchy in arms; vanquished in every field, they 
rose with vindictive fury to renew the contest. 
Destitute of treasure, of organization, their fields 
ravaged, their cities plundered and burnt, their ar- 
mies overthrown, with fell determination and des- 
erate resolve, with single arms, and scattered 
mands, they kept alive the lingering conflict. 

it is with these people, insulted and outraged as 
they deem themselves, that we are yet to obtain a 
peace—a peace, firm and durable. And we are 
told, that to disavow the intent of conquest is the 
readiest mode to encourage opposition. Is this 


wilful blindness, or is it disingenuous pretence? | 
What can there be more offensive to a proud na- | 


tion, what more galling and insulting, than a threat 
to divide and parcel out her provinces. Have gen- 
tlemen forgotten the manifesto of the Duke of 
Brunswick? Have they forgotten the mad fury 
with which France, torn and divided as she was 
by internal dissensions, almost without a Govern- 
ment and without a soldiery, rose up as one man 
to hurl from her territory an invader who dared to 
threaten disturbance to her ancient boundaries— 
boundaries fixed by nature, by blood, and by time? 
But our manifesto would be a message of peace. 
We would say to our enemy, “ why shall you 
longer maintain this struggle, in the mere spirit of 
chivalry and defiance? We want nothing of you 
but what we have uniformly claimed as our bound- 
ary. The injuries done to our commerce and our 
veqple must be repaired; the debt acknowledged 
by your treaties must be paid; for these causes the 
war is now prosecuted, and upon the adjustment 
of these difficulties you shall have peace."’ This 
would, in my view, be indeed a magnanimous 


and quiet the passions of our opponents. Suppose, 
in her vain-glorious spirit, that Mexico should sup- 
— she had driven us from a point; so much the 
etter for us and for them, and for the world. 
W ould our dignity suffer abatement? Would the 
world suppose that fear had quelled our proud 
spirit? With arms in our bend 

hovering on her coasts, with our armies swarming 
under her walls, with our flag flouting her skies, 


its continuance was taken away. 


In any event we should have done right, we | 


should have done that which our own necessities 


demand. We should present to the world the glo- | 


rious spectacle of'a great, powerful, and free nation, 
ready but not willing to perpetrate one of those im- 
verial acts of plunder for which conquerors have 
een always forgiven. 


upon a great theatre. 


Some, however, think, Mr. Chairman, that this | 
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Who are they, | 


The noble, the god-like | 
virtue of forbearance would for once be exercised | 
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What should we get by the war? we are asked. | 
The President has | 


I ask, what did we expect? 
denied that the war is waged for conquest. He 
has said it has been thrust upon us. If the war 


shall be successful, and if it has been righteously | 


commenced and prosecuted, we shall have gained 
much. We shall have taught our enemy our over- 
whelming superiority. We shall have secured 
with her permanent peace. Her eyesand her ears 


will hereafter be opened to our just demands. If || 


she deserved punishment, we shall have inflicted 
upon her the utmost evils of a desolating war; 


broken her strength, diminished her wealth, de- | 
populated her territory, disorganized her govern- || 


ment, and thus given her a solemn warning against 
the indulgence of that petulant spirit of which she 
has continually exhibited the most revolting speci- 
mens, 
cessary result of successful war, even where terri- 
tory is desirable. What did Russia gain by the 


twenty years’ war with Napoleon, carried on at | 
an expense of the lives of millions of men and of || 
Nothing but the assertion of || 


billions of money ? 
the independence of nations, and the security of 
permanent peace, 

What did we gain by our last war with Great 
Britain, glorious as it was, and successful as it has 
been deemed? Nothing but the maintenance of our 


dignity and the respect of the nations of the earth. || 
Ours | 
is nota nation made for conquest; peace should || 
ever be our study, and war should be regarded as | 


And with such results we must be content. 


the last of evils, except dishonor. 


I have thus finished, Mr. Chairman, what I had || 


to say in regard to this Mexican war. But I can- 
not sitdown without, for a moment, turning my 
eyes back upon the past two years. On the 4th 


of March, 1845, the present President came into | 


power; he found this great people really prosper- 


ous and happy—at peace with all nations, and with | 


no question pending with any which might not 
have been settled with ease by calm and dignified 
negotiation. The land flourished and blossomed 
as the rose; no man complained of oppression; the 


national debt was a bagatelle; the people and their | 


various modes of industry had become fashioned 
to the existing laws; the banks were sound, and 
the currency corresponded to the demands of com- 
merce: we were, indeed, a happy as well as a great 
and respected people! 

Two years are not yet gone, and how has the 
scene been changed! I mean to draw no exagger- 
ated picture, nor in the least to resort to fancy. 
With a prurient ambition, utterly beyond his 
abilities, (and as if he were not already sufficiently 
misplaced,) the President sets out by new courses 
of policy, and new schemes of finance, and new 
modes of diplomacy, to illustrate his name and his 
reign. With a schoolboy’s fondness for abstract 
and exploded theories, and a profound ignorance 
of the experimental philosophy of government, he 
proposes at once, and with a confidence corre- 
spondent to that ignorance, a complete change in 
our whole system of finance, currency, arid rev- 


enue, affecting, in its results, every interest of the 


whole people. With a presumption only equalled 
by his want of moral resolution, he challenges the 


j | title of one territory, and moves in arms to take 
course; it would reach the intellect and the heart, || 


possession of another. 


By the patronage of the 


| Government, and the cohesive bonds of party, he 


is sustained in all his moves, and the nation is 
made to feel the results of his policy. With Eng- 
land he attempts to play the bully, but is at last 
compelled to confess himself a craven. Europe 


| looks upon his ignominy, and America hides her 
ds, with our navy |) 


diminished head. He turns upon Mexico to wreak 


| his baffled spite, and attempts to wrench from her 


| her fairest provinces to avenge his loss of the bar- 
she would still see enough to know the hopeless- || 
ness of the contest, when all adequate motive for | 


ren wastes of Oregon. In the eagerness of his 
vanity, he tramples upon the Constitution, and puts 
in jeopardy the lives, and the treasure, and the 
character of the nation. Busy, mischievous, and 
filled with self-conceit, there is no rest to the ac- 


tivity with which he pursues his vagaries, and no 


ause from an apprehension that he may possibly 
ve wrong. Aspiring to the title of a conqueror, no 


_ consideration of domestic difficulties can restrain | t : 
his onward march; carrying on a war, with one | of the committee, wi 


vaults of a specie treasury, and fills them with the 


would be but a lame and impotent conclusion. || filthy rags of Government credit; with the same 


The acquisition of territory is not the ne- | 
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hand, and perhaps with the same faith, he signee 


bill annexing Texas, and rejects one for interna) 


improvement. These things have been done jp 


| this short period by him who has been, by the peo. 
| ple’s will, made our President. We begin already 
| to feel their results, though the “ end is not yet,” 


Our national character has suffered at home and 
abroad; we are charged at once with rapacity and 
cowardice ; our domestic industry is shackled, ang 
ready to be broken up; our Treasury is exhausted; 


_ our revenues are crippled; our citizens have been 


slain; a public debt has teen begun; the piers of 
our harbors are falling to ruin for want of repairs; 
our rivers are the graves of our vessels, for the 
want of laborers; the Union is threatened, through 
the fell spirit of conquest; and confidence is lost in 
the stabilit of our institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, we have “ fallen upon evil days;” 
“the times are sadly out of joint;” the vegse| 
is among the breakers; the helmsman must be 


changed, or shipwreck is inevitable. 





APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE NAVY. 
SPEECH OF MR. H. I. SEAMAN, 
OF NEW YORK, 

In rHE Havse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 29, 1847. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the Navy Appropria- 
tion Bill— 


Mr. SEAMAN next obtained the floor, and ad- 
dressed the committee as follows: 


Mr. Cuatrman, I must claim the usual courtesy 


| which is claimed by members of this House when 


in Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, to give my views upon subjects of a public 
nature, but which are not strictly germane to the 
subject under consideration by the committee. It 
will be remembered, sir, that when the bill “ ma- 
king appropriations for the naval service for the 
next fiscal year” was under discussion in commit- 


| tee, the debate was restricted, by the * usual res- 
_ olution,” to terminate debate upon it in two hours 
| after the House went into committee. 
| be remembered, sir, that nearly the whole of this 


It will also 


very brief period, allowed to the discussion of this 
very pe grea bill, appropriating nearly five mil- 
dollars, was occupied +f the honorable 

{Mr. Sims] in de- 

fence of the measures of the Administration, and 
an effort to prove that slavery was ‘‘ God’s own 
institution;”? and by the honorable member from 
| Alabama, (Mr. Payne,] in defence of the Mexican 
war, and an attack upon General Taylor. The 
| defence of slavery, of the Administration, and of 
this unnecessary, unjust, and obnoxious war, and 
a violent attack upon the gallant general, were con- 
sidered by these gentlemen of paramount import- 
ance to anything connected with the navy, or five 
millions of dollars of the people’s money. AsI 
was not allowed then to get the floor, to give my 
views upon one item of the bill, in which my con- 
stituents have a deep interest, I must now claim the 
‘indulgence of the committee for a short time, to 
enable me to say what I then intended. The item 
to which I refer, is the appropriation of two hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand dollars for the dry- 
‘dock at the navy yard at Brooklyn. I am the more 
desirous of doing this now, sir, as I have been, 
within a few days, charged, in certain quarters in 
the district which I have the honor to represent, 
with neglecting the interest of my constituents in 
relation to this appropriation. I make these re 
marks in vindication of my course in relation to the 
dock, and to ‘put myself right”’ (as we say) be- 
fore those who sent me here. It is due to them a8 

| well as to myself. I have been charged, sir, with 
_codperating with the honorable chairman of the 
| Committee of Ways and Means to defeat this ap- 
_propriation. If the honorable gentleman was 11 
fis seat, he would give an unqualified contradiction 
| to the charge. It is true the honorable chairman 
| was opposed to the appropriation, and a majority 
th w ich he acted, were in 


hand he demands a loan, while with the other he || favor of keeping it out of the bill; but these gentle- 

cuts off the sources of revenue; he builds deep the | men know, and my colleagues (Messrs. MactaY 
and Wurre] know, that from the commencement 
! I can also appeal 


of the session I have resisted it. 
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to the honorable Secretary of the Navy and Com- 
modore Smith to prove the falsity of the charge. 
It bas also been intimated, sir, that I approve of 
the amendment offered by my colleague, [Mr. 
Lewis.] [tis false. Every member on this side 
of the House will recollect that I was opposed to 
it; and my colleague will remember that I urged 
him to withdraw it before the vote was taken upon 
it, And my colleagues [Messrs. Kine and An- 
person] will bear witness that I exerted myself on 
the other side of the House to defeat the amend- 
ment. I stated to the committee, and am so re- | 
ported to have said, that if the amendment prevail- 
ed, it would prove fatal to the dock. 
Mr. Chairman, the bill is now in the Senate, and 
an amendment has been reported by the Commit- 
tee on Finance, to whom it was referred, restrict- 
ing the time and amount for finishing the dock. 
Jam opposed to it. I am unwilling to accede to 
any amendment which may embarrass the work, 
or by possibility defeat it. My constituents, sir, 
want to have the dock finished, cost what it may, 
and within the shortest possible time that a proper 
regard to the public interest will permit. What 
the Senate will do with this amendment, of course 
Icannot tell. I do not believe it will be adopted; 
I hope it will not, and I will make use of whatever 
influence I may have in that body to prevent it. I 
have felt some anxiety as to the effect of the Sen- 
ate’s amendment, should it be adopted, and have 
addressed the Secretary of the Navy, requesting 
him to give me his views in relation to it. I will 
read his reply for the information of the commit- 
tee. He says: 


“I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 9th instant, enclosingacopy of the amendments 


proposed by the Senate’s Committee on Naval Affairs, to || 


bill H. R. 595, making appropriations for the naval service | 
for the next fiscal year. At your request, [ have examined | 
the proposed amendment, by way of proviso to the appro- 
priation for the prosecution of the work on the dry dock at 
Brooklyn. 

“In my annual report, [ expressed my confident belief that 
the work was practicable. Onsuch a question, my opinion 
was necessarily influenced by the results already accom- | 
plished, and the views of scientific men, whose professional 
attainments entitle their opinions to more respect than any | 
conclusion of my own. It would, therefore, be entirely 


agreeable to me, if such he the pleasure of Congress, to see || 
| ment by the Navy Department of several surveys | 


a provision in the bill, requiringa careful survey and exami- 
nation of the work, by competent officers, with directions to 
discontinue the work, if the result shall be such as to satisfy 
the department that the work is impracticable within reason- 
able limits as to cost. 
tance of the work, Iam not of opinion that the limit pre- 

scribed in the amendment proposed ought to be adopted. | 
The original estimates, it is found, will not complete the 
work. The opinion of the expericneed officer at the head 
of the Bureau of Docks and Yards is, that it may be antici- 
pated that the work will cost more than the limited amount 
of twelve hundred thousand doliars. Some latitude ought 
to be allowed for unforeseen contingencies. As to the lim- | 
itation of time, I entirely concur with Commodore Smith, | 
whose reply to your letter is herewith transmitted, that the | 


stability of a work like this, which it is hoped will last for || ment, (and it is evident the Government did not 
ages, depends on the settling and perfecting of the work, || 


especially the masonry, as the work.progresses. This will | 
robably require more time than that limited in the proviso | 
here is no doubt the work can be finished within the time 
stipulated, but it cannot be well done, with the foundation | 
presented in the pecuiiar soil of the Brooklyn dock, in that | 
time. And the public interest, it appears to me, will be best 
promoted by the constraction with a view to permanence, 
rather than to expedition.” 


I also, Mr. Chairman, addressed a note to Com- | 


modore Smith, the Chief of the Bureau of Docks | 
and Yards, in relation to this amendment. His | 
objections to it are so entirely in accordance with | 
my own views, I must ask the attention of the 
committee while I read his reply. He says: 


“T have received your note of yesterday’s date, enclosing 
to me the amendments, by the Senate, of the navy appropri- | 
ation bill, and asking my particular attention to the item for | 
the dry-doek at Brooklyn. 

“T should regret to see such a restriction attached to the | 
appropriation as the amendment proposes, and for the fol- | 
lowing reasons : 

“First. [f the Board, to be ordered by the Secretary of the | 
Navy, after examining the dock, and estimating the cost to | 
complete it, should report the sum stipulated in the amend- | 
ment to be inadequate to the purpose, even by $5,000, or that | 
the work could not be properly done and completed within | 
the time specified, then (under the restriction) the work | 
inust stop, and great loss and deterioration to what has been | 


| 
} 


done, and the materials that have been provided, would ne- 
cessarily ensue, 
“Second. The time stated is too short in which to per- 
form the work in the best manner. The masonry of the 
dock is thick and heavy, and to insure a strong and durable 
Work, sufficient time must be occupied for the cement to set 
thoroughly. If the agents of the Government are faithful, 
the work waeepee es rapidly, if well done, and as eco- || 
era wi the limitation proposed as with it. 

Third. If the work is to be completed in two years and 


18 


In view of the great public impor- || 


a half from this time, at least one-half of the sum named in 
the amendment, and yet unappropriated, should be granted 
for the year 1848, or else a much greater portion of the work 
would fall to the last year, than could possibly be executed 
in a manner to secure its safety and permanency. 

* My opinion is, that $1,250,000 would not fall far short, 
or much exceed, if any, the entire cost of the work when 
finished ; and I am also of opinion, that the term of three 
years should be allowed to accomplish it. 

*¢ That part of the amendment which directs the Secretary 
of the Navy to order a board of competent engineers to ex- 
amine and report on the practicability of, and the cost and 
time necessary for, finishing the dock, would not be object- 
ed to, but rather desired by the department, as affording in- 
formation for its guidance in future expenditures on that 
object.” 


Mr: Chairman, there have been indications from 
the commencement of the session, that efforts 
would be made to defeat this appropriation. I 

| have heard it, sir, in the Navy Department, in the 
| streets, and in this Hall. 
influential members of this House were opposed to 
it; and that efforts would be made to suspend the 
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| purpose. The committee will perceive 


I have been told that || 


work upon the stone dock, and to substitute one of |! 


the floating docks for it. Itis well known, sir, that 
from the first day of the session up to this very 
hour, parties interested in these docks have been 


| in this city, and in this Capitol, urging the supe- | 


riority of these docks to the stone dock. Pam- 
phlets and letters have been circulated among the 


| speaking disparagingly of the other. I regret, sir, 
| that opposition to this great national work should 
| have shown itself in any quarter; and I do most 

deeply regret that it is encouraged by members of 
| this House. 

This, sir, is a work undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, after much care and examination had been 
devoted to the subject; both as to the description 
of dock, and the most desirable location. 1 pro- 
pose to go into a brief history of the work, and 
will endeavor to show what the action of the Gov- 
| ernment has been in relation to it. 
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stone dock, and accordingly operations were re- 
sumed in October, 1844, under direction of General 
McNeil. 

On the 3d of Mareh, 1845, a further appropria- 
tion of $150,000 was made by Congress, andl th. 
ring the last session of the present Congress, 
$250,000 more was appropriated; making in all 
$950,000 appropriated for the work. The $275,000 
now reported, will swell up the total amount ap- 
propriated to $825,000, should the bill become a 
law. 

I might state other facts in connexion with those 
already stated, but I have enough for my present 

that al- 
though the dock has met with repeated opposition 
and embarrassment, the Government has gone on 
with a fixed determination to complete the work; 
the stone has been contracted for, and a large 
quantity has been delivered at the yard,and which 
the Government must pay for should the appro- 
priation be lost or embarrassed, or the work be 
suspended. It will require one half of the amount 


‘now asked for io pay the contracts which the Gov- 
| ernment is now under for materials for this work; 
/and these certainly mustbe paid, whatever may 


| become of the dock. 


And this is not all, it will re- 


'| quire not a small sum to fill up the pit which has 
| members, urging the superiority of the one, and || 


been excavated. 

It has been said by those opposed to this dock, 
that in the prosecution of the work, a bed of quick- 
sand has been encountered, which must lead to the 


| abandonment of the work; that it is not practica- 


ble to finish it. This is not true. It is true, diffi- 


‘| eulties and embarrassments have been met with, 


The first act of Congress making an appropria- | 


tion for the construction of adry dock at New 
York, for the naval service, was passed on the 3d 
of March, 1835, and appropriated $100,000. 


ed, conflicting parties, and resulted in the appoint- 


and examinations. 


|ed on the subject, and urged the immediate con- 
| struction of the stone dock. Subsequently a com- 
mission, consisting of Commodores Conner and 
Shubrick, and Mr. Robinson, made another report, 
sustaining the report which | have just named. 
After all this care on the part of the Govern- 


intend to make a false move in the matter,) another 
commission, consisting of Commodore Kennon, 
'Colonel S. Humphreys, and Professor Johnson, 
| was appointed, to examine and report upon the 
| different kinds of docks; and they reported the 
_ stone dock as preferable to all others, for the New 
| York yard. 


The | 
passage of this act led to the opposition of interest- | 


The first of these surveys was made in the year | 
1836, by Colonel L. Baldwin, and the second in | 
1837, by Professor Renwick. On the 2ist of Feb- | 
ruary, 1838, the Navy Commissioners also report- | 


these surveys resulted in a report in favor of the | 


present location of the dock. 
' 


On the 3d of March, 1841, Congress made an ap- | 


| propriation of $50,000 to commence the stone dock. | 


| In September of the same year, the work was com- 


| menced under the direction of E. H. Courtenay, 


|| engineer, and prosecuted until the Ist of August, 


| 1842, when the work was suspended. This sus- 
| pension was occasioned by the efforts of the float- 
| ing-dock companies to induee Congress to adopt 
| their plan, in preference to the stone dock. 

| During the session of Congress of 1842 and °43, 
another scheme was introduced; which was to 
| remove thenavy yard over to the city of New York, 
and there to construct a dock, making use of the 
| Croton water, as an elevating power. By the 
| efforts of the friends of this scheme a survey was 
| made by order of the Government, and the engi- 
neer, Mr. Sanger, reported against the plan. 

After those various examinations of the different 
kinds of docks submitted for the yard at New 
York, Congress, on the 17th of June, 1844, passed 
an act directing that the unexpended balance of 
$129,100 appropriated for the dock, should be ex- 

in the continuation of the work upon the 





} 
i 


and this was to be expected in a work of this mag- 
nitude; but difficulties occurred in the construction 
of the other stone docks in the service, but they 
were not abandoned. Are we, sitting here as legis- 
lators, to be influenced by mere rumor, cireulated 
by interested parties, or got up for political effect 


| by certain politicians, professing friendship for the 





I find articles in relation to the dock, 


| 


| him to give me his views on the subject. 
It would be as well here to remark, sir, that all || 


dock, but at the same time its most bitter enemies? 
What should we consider authority here? Why, 
certain official reports and documents. Now let 
me ask attention to the official documents before 
me. In addition to the letter which I have just 
read, Commodore Smith, in his annual report to 
the Secretary of the Navy, at the commencement 
of the present session, says: 

“The engineer is satisfied of the entire practicability of 
constructing the work on its present site, and upon the plan 
which has been adopted. The additional securities that 
have been recently taken to guard against accident in future, 
induce me to believe that the work will be snecessfully pros- 


| ecuted, and for this purpose the sum of $275,000 is asked.” 


The Secretary of the Navy confirms the opinion 
of Commodore Smith, as follows: 


“The difficulties which have heen experienced in the 
work on the dry-dock at New York have retarded its prog- 
ress, but its practicability is not doubted, and its great im- 
portance to the navy induces me earnestly to recommend 
the appropriation of the required funds for its prosecu- 
tion.”’ 


And this is not all, sir. The engineer in charge 
of the dock has, up to this time, entire confidence 
in the practicability of finishing it. I requested 
Mis let- 
ter is before me, and I will read portions of it. It 
can be examined by any member who wishes to 
see it. 

I have before me, sir, the Brooklyn Daily Ad- 
vertiser and the New York Evening Post, in which 
I wilt read 
them, to show to the committee what public opin- 
ion is in New York and Brooklyn in relation to 
this important work: 


“Day Dock at THE Navy Yarv.-—This gigantic under- 
taking is now in a rapid state of ones some seven or 
eight hundred men being employed in the work. The pit is 
well secured inst the recurrence of any further breaches 
by an outside drain which the engineer has recently cause 
to be constructed along the whole front of the cotter dam. 
The foundation piles were to commence being driven this 
morning, and the first range of foundation stones will soon 
follow. There like to have been a slight accident to the 
work on Sunday, on account of an immense pile of earth 
which had been up near the rearof the work. The 
damage, which consisted merely in vllep ay dis: ng ene 
side of the coffer dam, was soon remedied by the removal 
of the earth.”—( Brooklyn Daily Advertiser. ) 

« Dax Dock at Brooxiyx.—During the late fine weather 
great progress has been made with this impertant work. In 
some of the pit the excavation is nearly or quite 
finished, and we are informed that the engineer hag already 
commenced driving the foundation piles. The coffer dam 
is to all appearance perfectly permanent, and remarkably 
tight; so much so that all the water now comes into 
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the pit is entirely fresh, and easily kept out from the depth 
of some thirty-five feet by one set of pumps, though four sets 
are on hand ready for use in any coutingency which might 
require them. 

«A rumor that another breach had taken place there yes- 
terday has no foundetion in fact. Nothing has occurred 
which interrupts the operations of the workmen, or in the | 
least endangers the stability of the coffer dam. A slight 
pressing over of the tops of the sheet piling, at a point sev- 
etal hundred feet from the water, which is a matter of little | 
moment and easily corrected, has probably given rise to thia | 
story, though we believe it has not as yet found its way | 
into the public prints.”"—( New York Evening Post.) 

Now, I do not pretend to be wise above what is | 
written; but, with these surveys and reports before 
me, made by officers of great experience, practical 
men, who know better than [ do, or afly member 
of this House can know, what the wants of the 
navy are; with the action of the Government for 
the last five years, the present advanced state of 
the work, the assurances of those in charge of tt 
of the practicability of finishing it—with all this 
before me, | will not place myself in the equivocal | 
position before my constituents and the country, 
and by my vote may that this important work | 
ought to be suspénded. No, sir; I will not sub- 
ject myself to the charge of arrogance by refusing 
to vote the necessary money to complete a work 
which ought to be finished without unnecessary 
delay, and which every officer of the navy, with 
whom I have conversed, says, is of great impor- 
tance to the service, 

Mr. Chairman, it is not my intention to say 
anything in disparagement of the floating docks. 
I think well of them. They, no doubt, are a very 
good thing for the merchant service, or for the 
navy, at certain points. [ am not disposed to 
throw any obstacles in the way of testing them, 
whenever the Government may think proper to do | 
so, and I have on all occasions, when the question | 
has been before us, voted appropriations for that | 
purpose for Philadelphia and Pensacola. But itis 
enough for me to know that the Government, after 
the most careful examination, made by the best 
engineers in the country, who understand this 
subject, have recommended the stone dock for | 
New York, and in this recommendation are sus- | 
tained by the most experienced officers of the 
navy. 

Gentlemen may differ with me in opinion, but I 
hope they will have some regard to the opinions 
of those | have referred to, and also to the policy 
of England and France in relation to their docks. 
Why, sir, it is a fact, that England has but lately 
constructed one of the most costly stone docks | 
she has in her service, I think at Weymouth; and 
one of the largest stone docks in the world is now | 
in progress of construction by France, at Tou- | 
lon, 

{ would ask the honorable members represent- 
ing the districts in which are the Norfolk and | 
Charlestown yards, whether they would be willing 
to exchange the fine stone docks in those yards for 
one of the floating docks ? 

I think, Mr. Chairman, it will be admitted by | 
every one, that the port of New York is the most | 


important point on the whole coast for a national |! 


work of this kind. In the event of a war with | 
any of the great maritime powers of Europe, there 

must be our great naval depdt, and hence, there | 
ail public wks connected with the naval service, | 
should be of a permanent character. It is acces- | 
sible at all seasons of the year for vessels of the | 
largest class, either by Sandy Hook or Long Isl- | 
and Sound, when other ports north of the Chesa- 
peake ave closed with ice. A successful defence 
of the coast may depend upon the facilities afford- | 
ed at the navy vend at New York to repair our | 
ships when injured in battle, or by stress of | 
weather, The supplies for the navy are concen- | 
trated at that point, and more than one-half of the | 
seamen for the naval service are shipped there. | 
I might go on and give other reasons than those 
which I have already mentioned, but they will no 
doubt suggest themselves to the minds of mem- 
bers. When the dock now constructing there 
shall be finished, the Government will have a 
work as lasting as the granite of which it is con- 
structed, and adapted to every possible exigency 
of the naval service, 

I stand here one of a small minority. 
item in the bill is defeated, it is the act of a Demo- 
cratic Congress, and I cannot and will not be held 
responsible for it. 
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If this || or compelled to restore peace to the country. If I || to take possession of Upper California. 


| believed that, by withholding the supplies neces- || 


The Monica War—Mr, Miller. 
THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. MILLER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THe Senate, February 2, 1847. 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| 


The Bill making further appropriations to bring | 


the existing war with Mexico to a speedy and 


honorable conclusion, being under considera- | 


tion— 


Mr. MILLER said: 


This bill is urged upon our consideration by the | 


same reasons which have been pressed upon us 


for the adoption of every measure connected with | 
the Mexican war—that the President asks for it, 
and that it will be the means of procuring a speedy | 


and honorable peace. rer! 
If I believed that the passage of this bill would 


produce this result, [ would cheerfully vote for it. | 
Three millions of dollars would be a cheap sacri- | 


fice to rid the country of this unfortunate war. 


But along with this proposition, the chairman | 


of Foreign Relations, speaking, as I suppose, by | 


authority from the Executive, has told us how this 


money is to be used, and has given us the terms | 


of the peace which it is to procure. We are in- 
formed, that this money is to be used in some way, 
not clearly defined, to induce the Mexican authori- 
ties, or some portion of the Mexican people who 
are inclined to be friendly towards us, to consent 


to certain terms of peace, to be dictated by the | 


President of the United States. 
that Mexico shall, by way of indemnity to us for 
the expense of the war, cede to the United States 
New Mexico and Upper California. Upon these 
terms, and upon these terms alone, the Senator 
tells us the Executive ought to consent to make 
peace with Mexico. 

We have now for the first time, from an official 


These terms are, || 


source, the information which the country has long | 


desired to obtain, viz: to what extent, and for what 
purposes this war is to be further prosecuted. 


It is to dismember the republic of Mexico, and | 


to annex two of her provinces to the United States. 
This war, then, which we have been so frequently 


/ assured by the Executive, was forced upon us by 


| Mexico, and only proseeuted by him * in vindica- 

tion of our rights and in defence of our territory,” 
| is now to be converted into a war of aggression 
/and of conquest on our part. 


These objects are | 


now openly avowed before the world.~ It matters | 


the means and under the sanction of a treaty, for 
we all know that such treaty is to be extorted from 


not that these provinces are to be acquired through || 








[Feb. 2, 


Senate. 
beyond my control—commencing in the will or by 
a blunder of the Executive, it has proceeded step 
by step, under the management of those who now 
direct our political affairs, connecting itself with 
the legislation of the country in every form, jp 
opposition as I believe, to the will of a majority of 
the people, and in defiance of the terms of the Con. 
stitution itself, until it has fastened itself upon the 
country in such a manner, so that even those who 
deplore its origin, and do not approve of its objects 
= now compelled, for the sake of the honor of 
their country, to give it their support by voting 
necessary vinplies gi , ere 
Yes, sir, this little war, brought upon the coun- 
try with little thought, and with less preparation 
grows larger and larger as time advances. The 
enemy, retiring before our victorious armies, seems 
to gather new strength from every defeat. A year 
ago, Mexico, divided in her councils, distracted jn 
her domestic affairs, without means, and without 
credit to sustain a war, appeared to lie before us 
like the lamb before the lion. We had but to seize 
and devour. But the devoted victim seems to 
gather strength from every wound we inflict; its 
blood, like that of the patriots, shed in defence of 
home and firesides, becomes the lifeblood of the 
| nation, and rallies an hundred freemen to avenze 
the death of one. All Mexico is in arms to resist 
our invasion; every mountain pass is defended |) 
ver citizen soldiers. The road to the city of Mex- 
ico grows longer and more difficult as we advance, 
and the promised * revels in the halls of the Mon- 
tezumas’’ have been preceded by many a carnival 
of blood. That peace which we were to conquer 
_ by the first of November, flies before our invading 
army like an ignis-fatuus, and it is now further 
from our grasp than it was on the day we crossed 
the Nueces. 

It is now evident to all that this war has as- 
sumed a serious and momentous aspect. It has got 
beyond the control of mere cabinet management; 
not to be settled by an intrigue with an outlawed 
Mexican general—by paper conquests of non-re- 
sisting towns and defenceless provinces—by pro- 
clamations of annexation prepared at Washington, 
| and repeated from the quarterdecks of our ships 
of war on the coast of California, or upon the 
mountain tops in New Mexico. 

No, sir, all these devices of bloodless conquests 
have passed away, like the dreams of the night. 
We are now waking up to the realities of the war. 
Its burdens are beginning to be felt; its calamities 
are falling thick and heavy; already is your treas- 


| ury exhausted; already have thousands of your 


' war; and that, if she abandons her claim to Texas, | 
and surrenders two more of her provinces at our | 


dictation, it will be only to save the entire republic 
from being subjugated by our arms. 
Called upon, day after day, fo vote men and 


money—the lives and property of my fellow-citi- | 


zens—to sustain a war, for the origin of which I 
thank God I am in no way responsible, and over 
the continuance of which I regret that I have but 
little if any control, I feel it due to myself, and to 
those who have honored me with a seat on this 


_ floor, to take this occasion to express plainly, but | 


fearlessly, my views and feelings upon all the sub- 
jects connected with the Mexican war. | 
therefore, proceed to notice the character of this 


which it has been conducted; and then suggest to 
the Senate a few considerations in regard to what 

I consider the mode of bringing it to a speedy and 
honorable termination. 

Whatever might have been said, as to the exist- 
ence of a state of war between the republic of Mex- 
ico and the United States, on the 1]th of May last, 
the day on which the President sent his war mes- 
sage to Congress, all must admit that war exists 
now. And whether it exists by the act of Mexico 
or by the act of the President of the United States, 
the country is, nevertheless, compelled to bear its 
burdens, suffer its evils, and encounter its hazards, 
until those who control its issue shall be induced 





restored to my country, I would, at all hazards to 


|| patriotic soldiers fallen either by the sword or dis- 
Mexico by means of the further prosecution of the || 


ease; and the sick and the wounded are daily re- 
turning to remind us of the desolations of war. 

| Now comes urgent calls for more troops and for 
| money to pay them. The treasury is empty, new 
| loans must be resorted to. The national debt is 


| accumulating to a fearful amount. New and heavy 


taxes must be laid, or your national credit will be 


|| crushed beneath the burdens of this war. 


I will, || 


war, the importance it has assumed to the coun- || 
try, the causes which led to it, and the manner in | 


| If this war be continued for another year, it will 
require all the power and energy of this nation to 
| be exerted to their full extent, in order to conduct 
| it with vigor and success. 
| We have already authorized the President to 
_ receive into the service fifty thousand volunteers. 
We have increased our regular army to twenty- 
seven thousand men. 7 
This army of seventy-seven thousand men is to 
| be employed in a foreign country, at a distance of 
| about three thousand miles. Its line of operations 
extend from ‘Tampico, on the Gulf, to San Fran- 
cisco, on the Pacific, embracing sixteen degrees of 
latitude. The furthest point in this line, upona 
straight course drawn from this Capitol, is distant 
four thousand miles, and oul to be approached by 
a voyage of fifteen thousand miles, by the way of 
| Cape Horn. In order to occupy this extended 
| line, our forces have been divided into four divis- 
| ions. One division, and the largest, is upon the 
| Gulf, one upon the upper Rio Grande, another at 
| Santa Fé, and the fourth is, I hardly know where, 
|| being yet afloat upon the high seas around the 
‘| world, but destined, wind and waves permitting, 


All the munitions of war and the supplies fot 


ted States, to be carried by land over deserts, and 


|| Sary to sustain this war, honorable peace might be || these several armies are to be drawn from the Uni- 
| 
i 


myself, vote against them all. But this war is now '' through a wild and savage wilderness. 
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No one can anticipate the difficulties, nor esti- 
mate the expenses of such an army. They can 
only be realized when we come to settle up the 
account of this war, 

We may, however, in some degree, anticipate 
the amount by the expenditures already made. | 
From the best information [ can get, I am satisfied 
that the first year of this war will cost us about | 
§100,000,000. 

At the last session we appropriated for the army | 
alone, as follows: 

By the act of the 13th May.... 

By the act of the 20th June.... 

By the act of the 8th August... 


| 


$10,008,000 
12,000,000 
2/200 ,000 


$24,200,000 


We have raised, by !cans made expressly to 
meet our war expenses, as follows: 

By act of the 20th July........+.$10,000,000 

By act passed at this session..... 23,000,000 

We have also consumed the sur- 

plus in the treasury when the 
war COMMENCET 0... ee er eeee ee 

The necessary appropriation bills 

now on our table, to be passed 
at this session, will, I under- 
stand, amount to about........ 50,000,000 || 

I have thus stated the nature of the war, and the 
enormous, yet necessary, expenses attending its 
prosecution, for the purpose of calling the attention 
of the country to them, and then to ask the con- | 
ductors of this war how they expect to meet and 
pay these accumulating expenditures. 

It is an easy matter to get a country into war. 
A blunder, an indiscretion, may do this. A hasty | 
order from the War Department, directing your | 
army to take an extreme position, may bring on |, 
the collision. But it is a different matter to con- 
duct that war with ability and vigor, after it is 
made. It then requires other facilities, and higher 
powers of intellect, in order to sustain the country 
under its burdens, and to conduct the nation safely 
through all its hazards, back to honorable peace. 
These facilities, these powers, have not, in my | 
opinion, been exhibited by the authors of this 
war. They seem to think that they have per- 
formed their whole duty by bringing the war upon 
the country. That being San. they leave the war 
to take care of itself, to fight its own way, and, 
finally, to pay itself in Mexican provinces. 

The great question in all wars, conducted by | 
civilized nations, is, how are the ways and means 
necessary to sustain the war to be raised ? || 
The two grest means of war are men and mon- 

| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


12,000,000 


ey—the lives and property of the citizens. These 
constitute the food of war; without them it cannot 
be sustained. All experience has shown that war 
never fails for the want of the soldier to fight the 


battles of his country. The great difficulty is the | 
| 


money. That is the difficulty which now embar- 
rasses the conductors of the war with Mexico. 
How to raise the money is the question. 

Will you raise it by a sufficient tax from the | 
people, and thus let them feel at once the burden | 
of the war? or will you resort to credit, and throw 
the burdens upon those who follow after you? If 
you feel that the people will not submit to be taxed 
to Sustain your war, you will resort to the latter 
mode. But if you have confidence in the justice | 
and necessity of the war—if you believe that the 
hearts of the people are in it—that it is in truth a 
war in defenee of our national rights, made to re- | 
sist invasion, and to revenge ‘* American blood | 
shed upon American soil,’’ you cannot, you ought 
not, to doubt their patriotism, by supposing that | 
they are unwilling to make the sacrifice. 

It appears to me that this Administration have 
shown a little want of nerve upon this point. They 
were bold and reckless in bringing on the war— 
loud and clamorous against all who do not justify 
the act. Yet, when called upon to meet the re- | 
monger of taxing the people to sustain the || 
war, they become timid, cautious, and silent. 


We have frequent calls from the Executive for 
men and money, but not a word about taxes, The | 
Democracy will submit to anything but that. They | 
will vote loans by millions—create a national debt || 
to any amount; they will give up their cherished | 
theory of “ a hard-money currency,” and embrace | 
® circulating medium of suspended Goverment pa- |! 
per. In short, they will do almost anything the 


| party in this country, 
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President may ask, except consent to be taxed for 
the support of this war. 

We have splendid schemes of conquest: all 
Mexico is to be subjygated to our arms, Yet the 
Democracy is to be permitted to drink its tea and its 
coffee, all free and taxless. Our tax-gatherers are 
to be in Mexico. Mexico is to be conquered, and 
her people made to pay for their own subjugation. 


| Our army, in its march, is to be supported by con- 


tributions upon the enemy; and after the war is 
over, the balance of the account is to be satisfied 
by taking to ourselves two or more Mexican prov- 
inces. 

This mode of carrying on a taxless war, takes 
us back to the Goths and Huns. Attila thundered 
at the gates of Rome, exacted contributions from 
its timid citizens, and, after paying the expenses 
of his invasion with Roman money and Roman 
provinces, retired, but to recruit his army for an- 
other aggression. 

Although a year has now nearly passed since 
this war commenced, and two sessions of Congress 
have passed, there has been no change made in 
our system of finance, for the purpose of meeting 
the expenses of the war. This policy is unparal- 


leled in the history of any country. At the com- | 


mencement of the last war, the party then in power 


| met the contingency at once, openly and manfully. 
| So soon as war was declared the existing duties on 


foreign imports, although much higher than they 
are now, were immediately doubled. I undertake 
to predict that the honor and credit of the country 
cannot be sustained in war under the present sys- 
tem of finance. It will be found ineflicient even 
in time of peace, but in a state of war it will prove 
to be utterly incompetent to maintain the credit of 
the Government. What is the system? 

It is, Ist. A reduction of duties so as to bring 


the revenue down to the wants of an economical | 


administration in time of peace. 

2d. Free trade, which has for its object the aboli- 
tion of all duties upon foreign imports. 

3d. A hard money currency by means of the 
sub-treasury. 

All these measures were concocted in time of 


peace, and although forced upon the country after | 
| the war commenced, no one will 


were suggested by the war. We all know that 
these measures were intended to carry out certain 
political theories, long indulged in by one political 
I know it has been said 
that the tariff bill of 1846 will produce more revenue 
than that of 1842. Butthis is an after thought, not 
true in fact, and contradicted by the President in 
his message recommending the adoption of that 
measure. 

Under this system of low duties, free trade, and 
no credit, we are to carry on a foreign war—a war 
at the distance of from three to five thousand 
miles; its object the subjugation of eight millions 
of people; its expenditures at the rate of one hun- 
dred millions of dollars per year. 


Is there a nation on the face of the earth that. 


would rely upon such a system as this to sustain 
its credit in such a war? ‘ 
A war of this character will cost the United 


| States much more than it would one of the mon- , 
_ archies of Europe. 


They have their standing ar- 
mies constant] 

military eaablisbenents constantly prepared for 
war, and may at any time, employ them in foreign 
campaigns, without the extravagance which must 
always attend a new and sudden preparation for 
war. 
of war, or the preparation for it, has not been our 

licy. 


The forms of our institution do not contemplate | 


a foreign war for conquest. A war of defence we 


can carry on against the world in arms, and at less | 


comparative expense; for every freeman is read 


to give his blood and property in defence of his | 
country; but a war of aggression, I repeat, will | 
cost this Government more than it would any other |, 
nation upon the face of the carth. We are giants | 


in defence, but pigmies in aggression. 


We have been frequently taunted, on this side \ 


of the chamber, with not giving a hearty mere to 
the war; with an unwillingness to assist the 

ministration to carry it on vigorously. Sir, as the 
Administration made this war without asking our 
consent, and, as the gentlemen on the other side 


| of the chamber seem to take it under their special | 


retend that they | 


in the field; their large naval and | 


But not so with this Government; a state | 


| Pe he 


Ad- 
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keeping, we, being in the minority, might have 
justified ourselves to the country by withholding 
our active support. But we have not done so; we 
have forgotten the cause of the war in the recol- 
lection that the honor and welfare of our country 
were at stake, and have voted all the supplies 
asked for by the Administration. 

Having done this, we now have the right, and 
with more justice, too, to turn about and say to 
you and to the Administration, you have neglected 
to prepare the country for a vigorous prosecution 
of this war; instead of calling upon the people of 
this country to pledge their property to sustain the 
war, you have gone upon credit; you have relied 
upon borrowing; you have attempted to push your 
credit to the utmost extreme; and in the very first 
year of the war your chief officer of finance, with 
all his ingenuity, is at his wit’s end as to how he 
shall raise money. You preferred your own poli- 
tical theories, which you have been preparing for 
the last fifteen years for a time of peace, and you 
will not now give them up in time of war; you will 
not give up your sub-treasury, though every iron 
chest in it holds nothing but your promises to pay; 
you will not levy a tax for fear it will disturb your 
prettily contrived schemes; you adhere to ey 
measures notwithstanding the emergency whic 
calls upon you to lay aside party feelings. DE 

I throw back the charge upon those who origi- 
nated the war; they, not we, have failed to prose- 
cute the war with vigor, by not performing their 
duty to the country in preparing the finances of 
the Government to meet the emergency created by 


| themselves. 


I have thus referred to the expense of the war 
and to the neglect of the Administration in provi- 
ding the means to meet them, not for the purpose 
of finding fault or casting censure upon any one, 
but for the higher purpose of calling the attention 
of the country to the difficulties and dangers attend- 
ing the prosecution of a war like that which we are 
now engaged in. 

I now desire to say a word or two about the 
manner in which the military part of this war has 
been conducted. [ do not agree with gentlemen 
here that it is the duty of the Executive, upon his 
own responsibility, to plan the campaign for our 
armies, I doubt whether either the President or 
his Secretary has the capacity, natural or acquired, 
for the performance of such a duty. However 
that may be, it is now understood, that this, the 
first and grand campaign against Mexico, was 
planned, and has since been controlled, entirely by 
the Executive. To understand its merits, it is 
necessary to look a little into its details. 

The avowed object of the campaign is to “ con- 
quer a speedy peace.’’ To accomplish this, a blow 
must be struck at the heart of Mexico; march to 
the halls of the Montezumas, and there dictate a 
peace. Now let us see how the Executive under- 
takes toaccomplish thisresult. What are his mili- 
tary movements ? 

He commences by surrounding Mexico with 
our naval and military forces, like the waters sur- 


round the continent. The army is divided into 


four divisions. Three of these divisions are placed 
as far off from the point where this speedy peace 
is to be conquered as he could well get them, 
where, instead of being able to strike at the heart 
of Mexico, they are obliged to contend with the 
wilderness, and fight for their own subsistence. 
Part of our navy commands the Gulf, but for no 
purpose, as yet developed, but to contend with 
winds, and to afford a safe passport to Santa Ana. 
Another part sails up and down the defenceless 
coasts of the Pacific. Its commanders employed 
in making constitutions and establishing civil gov- 
ernments for Mexico and citizens for the United 
States. This is a general view of this grand Ex- 
ecutive peace-conquering campaign. The policy 
of that plan depends altogether upon the object its 
author had in view. If the object be peace, the 
mode he has adopted is directly opposite of that 
which he should avs adopted to accomplish that 
object. But if his purpose be to diamember Mex- 
ico of her provinces, and not peace, then his cam- 
i een wisely planned. : 
have had many schemes for conducting the 


war. We hear of them daily. You hardly meet 


|| aman of military pretensions in the streets who 


| has not his plan for conquering Mexico; but I con- 
fess that the President’s plan for conquering speedy 
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peace, by striking at the heart of Mexico, when 
he places the forces which are to strike the blow a 
thousand miles from striking distance, is the most 
remarkable of them all. 

If the President’s object was peace, and nothing 
else, he should have concentrated our forces at the 
most vulnerable point, supplied them in time with 
proper munitions of war and the necessary means 
of ansportation, struck a decided blow at the heart 
of Mexico, and then said to the Government of | 
that republic, now we are willing to make peace 
by settling the two causes which led to the war, 
viz: the boundary line of Texas, and indemnity 
to our citizens. If this had been done, we would 
have had peace before to-day. But instead of adopt- 
ing these effective means, he scattered our forces 
over remote and defenceless provinces—wasted our 
means in useless enterprises—sent a colonizing 
army to Upper California—employed our naval 
and military commanders in annexing Mexican 
territory to the United States; thus publishing to 
Mexico, and all the world, that his object was not 
peace, but to despoil that republic of her territories. 

The people of Mexico, seeing your object, have 
united in defence of their native soil. They now 
stand in every mountain pass to resist your invading 
army. ‘They, too, in common with our Execu- 
tive, have forgotten the cause of the war in the im- 
minent danger that now threatens their national 
existence, So strong is that feeling now in Mexi- 
co, that we are told that the Government dare not 
even entertain a proposition for peace, connected 
in any way with a surrender of any portion of her 
territory to the United States; that her people will 
rebel against a proposition of that kind, and at once 
hurl from power the Executive who may be reck- 
less enough to sell or surrender any portion of the 
territory of his country. 

The President of ‘ie United States, aware of 
the difficulties attending a treaty of peace with 
Mexico, predicated upon a surrender of two of her 
a inces, now proposes that we shall place in his 

ands $3,000,000, to be used by him to sustain the 
Executive of Mexico in making such a treaty, 
against the apprehended indignation of the people 
of that republic. 

Lt can understand the proposition now made 
through the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations in no other way. ‘That honorable 
Senator has told us, that *‘the intelligence possessed 
* by the President gave them reason to believe that 
‘upon a certain advance to be made to them to | 
‘ pay the expenses of their army, and other ex- 
* penses, they would be willing to cede that por- 
‘tion of their country which he had named.” | 
“That we had got possession of a large part of 
‘ their territory; we had got possession of some of 
‘ their seaports, and held others blockaded. We 
‘were powerful, and in a condition to force contri- 
‘butions, and every one in Mexico, or at least the 
‘greater number, were desirous of concluding a 
* rm we,’ 

{ also understand from what that Senator said, 
and from what 1 now hear from other quarters, 
that the object of this advancement is to keep the 
army and people of Mexico quiet until a treaty can 
be made, 

Thus, sir, we have this new scheme for obtain- | 
ing a speedy and honorable peace with Mexico 
fairly presented to the world. 

its programme when reduced to writing, is this: 
Our Exccutive proposes as his ultimatum—that we 
will make peace, if Mexico will cede to the United 
States New Mexico and Upper California. 

Santa Ana replies: IT cannot entertain the prop- 
osition; for if L should do so, my army would re- 
volt, and the people of Mexico would hurl me from 

ower before we could complete the bargain. The 
President replies: | have thought of the difficulties 
of your position, and in order to overcome them, I 
will advance you $3,000,000, with which, if you 
are the man I take you to be, you can retain the 
allegiance of the army until a treaty can be rati- 
fiext. 

That Santa Ana, or some other good friend of 
the President, will take the money, I have no doubt. 
Dut that we shall procure peace, honorable peace, 
by such a devious course as this, no one can seri- 
ously beileve, 

It will be a peace tainted with bribery and treach- 
ery. lt may answer the purposes of our Admin- 
iswation—it may gratify the cupidity of Santa Ana; ' 
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but its bribery will bring dishonor upon our name, 
while its treachery will excite every patriot in Mex- 
ico to a fiercer renewal of the war. 

Sir, | will have nothing to do with such a scheme 
as this. I believe the attempts to procure peace b 
such means will prove abortive; and, if aacecniee 
will bring nothing but disgrace upon our fair name. 
That if the money is paid, it will go into the hands 
of some traitor in Mexico, who will be as ready to 
cheat us as he was to betray his own country. 

It looks very much as if the two millions asked 
for at the last session had been wanted then to get 
Santa Ana into Mexico, and that the three millions 
are now required to get him out. 

The only honorable way to settle our difficulties 


with Mexico, is to go back to the causes of the | 
war. These causes are recent, they are well un- 


derstood, and, in my judgment, susceptible of a 
speedy and honorable adjustment. Before the com- 


mencement of this unfortunate war, there existed | 


but two matters of serious difficulty between Mex- 
ico and the United States: 

Ist. The annexation of Texas. 

2d. The unredressed injuries inflicted by Mexico 
on the persons and property of our citizens. 

The President, in his message of the 2d of De- 
cember, 1845, states these to be the only serious 
causes of misunderstanding between the two Gov- 
ernments. 

As to the first, he says, that on the 6th of March, 
1845, the Mexican Minister protested against the 
joint resolution of Congress for the annexation of 
Texas to the United States, which he regarded as 
a violation of the rights of Mexico, and demanded 


‘ > ° . j 
his passports. That, from that time, Mexico had 


assumed an hostile attitude, and broke off al! dip- 


lomatic intercourse with the United States. That, | 


on account of the hostile attitude Mexico had as- 
sumed towards the United States, *‘ he (the Presi- 
‘ dent) deemed it proper, as a precautionary meas- 
‘ure, to order a strong squadron to the coasts of 
‘ Mexico, and to concentrate an efficient military 
‘ force on the western frontier of Texas.’’ He then 
says: * but though our army and navy were placed 
‘in a position to defend our own and the rights of 
‘ Texas, they were ordered to commit no act of 
‘ hostility against Mexico, unless she declared war, 
‘or was herself the aggressor, by striking the first 
‘blow.’’? Thus stood the first cause of difference 
on the 2d of December, 1845. 

As to the second cause of difference, the Presi- 
dent states it, in substance, as follows: That we 
had frequently complained of the injuries inflicted 
upon the persons and property of our citizens, and 
asked redress. ‘That Mexico admitted the justice 
of our claim to a certain extent, but neglected to 
make satisfaction. That after much delay, a treat 
of indemnity was concluded on the 11th of April, 
1839. That under this treaty a commission was 
organized at Washington, on the 25th of August, 
1840, who adjudicated claims in favor of our citi- 
zens to the amount of $2,026,139 68. That, for 
want of time, other claims, amounting to between 
three and four millions, were left undisposed of. 
That Mexico then asked for further indulgence, 
and we granted it. That on the 13th of January, 
1843, a new treaty was concluded, and by the terms 
of which it was provided— 

Ist. That the interest due on the award made 
under the treaty of the 11th of April, 1839, should 
be paid on the 13th of April, 1843; and that the 
principal and interest arising thereon should be 
paid in five years, in equal instalments, every three 
months, to commence on the 13th of April, 1843. 

The President states, ** that the interest due on 
the 13th of April, 1843, and the three first of the 
twenty instalments have been paid,’’ leaving sev- 
enteen unpaid, seven of which were then due. 

By this statement it appears that our claims for 
indemnity against Mexico had been made the sub- 
ject-of friendly adjustment under several treaties, 
and that the whole amount of these claims which 
had been adjudicated under these treaties was the 
sum of $2,126,139 68, and that of this amount 
there was only due and unpaid, on the 2d of De- 
cember, 1845, seven instalments, amounting to the 
sum of $769,142. Thus stood the second cause of 
difference on the 5th of December, 1845. 

The President also informs us, in the same mes- 
sage, that on the 10th of November, 1846, he sent 
Mr. Slidell to Mexico, “ clothed with full poavers 
‘to adjust and definitely settle all pending differ- 
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| * ences between the two countries, including those 
| ‘of boundary between Mexico and the State of 
| * Texas.”’ 
| Ihave thus particularly referred to this message 
| for the purpose of showing, in the first place, that 
| at the time negotiations were interrupted between 
| the two Governments, and up to the time our army 
| was directed to take a position on the Rio Grande 
the difficulties between us and Mexico were not of 
| such a character as to justify war between sister 
republics; secondly, that the war which has arisen 
out offthem might, and ought to have been pre. 
| vented; and, thirdly, that there is no difficulty in 
putting an end to it now, if our Government \wil] 
direct its exertions to an honorable and just sett}e- 
ment of the causes of difference which led to the 
war. The attempt which has lately been made to 
magnify our grievances by a renewal of bygone 
disputes and forgotten insult, may tend to ease the 
conscience of the promoters of this war, but it 
must fail to satisfy the world that there were any 
| other causes for its existence but the two I haye 
named. 

We all know that this war was a surprise upon 
the nation. We were in it before we were aware 
| of itsnecessity. Howand by whom it was brought 
|| on, is still an unsettled question. [ts paternity is 
unacknowledged—its existence is that of a nullius 
| filius, the child of nobody, to be supported by the 
nation at large. Mexico denies that she brought 
| on the war; our President affirms that he did not; 
|| Congress has never declared it; all we know is, 
| that war exists. Even now we vote the necessary 
supplies under a protest, and are not permitted to 
express thanks to our gallant officers and men 
for glorious victories won, without accompanying 
those thanks with a disavowal of the very war in 
which they were achieved, 

Whence this hesitation, this quivering and sha- 
king, whenever we touch upon the authorship of 
this war? Does it not arise from the fact that there 
is doubt lurking even in the minds of those who 
| brought it upon the country, as to its necessity or 
| justice? Or does the Administration begin to see 

in the signs of the times, that the day is fast 
| approaching when they will be called to answer at 
the bar of public opinion for the millions of money 
and thousands of lives sacrificed in the prosecution 
of a war which, if they did not bring on, it was 
| their duty to have prevented ? 
| There was no overruling necessity for this war. 
_ It might have been avoided, if the President had 
| exercised that prudence and foresight becoming the 
| Chief Magistrate of the nation in an emergency of 
| peace and war. 
| I believe, and I think every Senator here believes 
| now, that if the President had, before our army 
| was thrown in collision with the enemy, by means 


of his order to cross the Nueces, submitted the 
whole case to Congress, who has the sole power 
to make war under our Constitution, this Mexican 
| war would never had an existence. 
| But the President did not think proper to take 
this course. He neglected to consult Congress 
until our troops had been brought into collision 
with the Mexican army —until war had actually 
been made. And even then, if the party in power 
| had given proper time for that deliberation which 
| the importance of the occasion demanded, this Ex- 
| ecutive war would have ended with the victories of 
Palo Alto and Resaca de Ja Palma, and our army 
would never have crossed the Rio Grande to invade 
and conquer Mexico. Whether the President is 
responsible for having commenced this war or not, 
isa question which I suppose will only be settled 
by history. But we all have our opinions now; I 
beg leave te express mine in a single sentence. 

If taking possession of a territory, claimed by, 
in the actual possession of another, with an 





armed force competent to drive out its inhabitants, 
and hold the country, and then directing that armed 
force to take a hostile position within gunshot of a 
city belonging to the adversary, is not actual war, 
it is certainly doing that which the President ought 
to have known, under the state of feeling then ex- 
isting between the parties, would inevitably lead 


to war. : 
But though the President may be responsible for 
bringing on the war at the time and in the manner 
in which it was yk ht OR, Ieee are atherp he 
re equally responsible to the country for produ- 
cing ane of things out of which our difficulties 
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with Mexico have arisen. These difficulties were 
produced by two hasty, and, as I believe, by two 
unconstitutional acts committed by our Govern- 
ment. The first was, the annexation of Texas to 
the Union by means of a joint resolution of Con- 
gress. The second was, the sending our army into 
Texas before it was a part of the United States. 
In the first act, this Senate participated. We on 
this side of the Chamber opposed that measure as 
both unconstitutional and vicious; as a measure 
that would not only lead to war with Mexjco, but 
also endanger the peace and welfare of the Union 
athome. All that we said on that occasion has | 
been, or is about to be, fulfilled; war with Mexico; 
lust for the acquisition of territory; extension of 


j 
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orable settlement of the two causes which led to 
the war? Are you willing to say to Mexico, in 
plain English, or in any other language that she 
may understand, that if she will acknowledge our 
boundary.to the Rio Grande, and pay the indem- 
nities justly due to our citizens, this war shall be 
atanend? I regret to say that the President has 
anticipated an answer to these interrogatories by 


| what has been communicated to us this day, through 


slavery,over other Mexican provinces; internal dis- || 


sensions, have all followed in quick succession that 
unlawful and reckless deed. ut my object in re- 
ferring to that act now, is for another purpose. It | 
is well known that the Texas resolutions could not 
have passed the Senate without the amendment 
which gave to the President the discretion either 
to submit the resolutions of annexation to Texas, | 
or to proceed by negotiation and treaty. 

The object of this amendment was to enable the 
President to settle, by treaty, the boundary line | 
between Texas and Mexico, and to prevent, by | 
liberal policy on our part, any difficulties that might 
arise out of the annexation of.Texas to the United 
States. It was this feature in the resolution that | 
overcome the conscientious scruples of the Senator | 
from Alabama, [Mr. Bacsy.] We were assured 
that the Executive would adopt the treaty mode, 
and without that assurance, the resolution would 
not have passed. 


the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. The President is not willing to make peace 
by a just and honorable settlement of all the causes 
of difference between the two nations. He is not 
willing to put an end to the war, though Mexico 
yield all her own grievances and claims, and give 
us all we demanded at the time the war commen- 
ced. Hehas now other objects and motives for 
the prosecution of the war than those which were 
avowed on the 5th of December, 1845, and on the 
llth of May, 1846. Grotius, in speaking of the 
causes of war, draws a distinction between what he 


| calls ** the justifying reasons and the motives for the 


| mind of the war-maker. 


_ But what was the result?) Why, the then Execv- |) 
tive, (Mr. Tyler,) immediately adopted the simple | 


resolutions of annexation, and sent them post haste | 
to Texas, for the concurrence of that Government. | 
The present Executive coming into power soon af- | 
ter, approved of the course of his predecessor, and 
immediately sent our army into Texas, and our 
navy to the Gulf, in order to enforce and defend | 
byarms that which it was his duty to have Settled 
and adjusted by treaty. 
Ido not intend to say that Mexico had the absolute | 


the United States, or that we were bound to con- 
sult her upon that subject. But knowing as we 
did the excited feelings of Mexico, arising out of | 


the peculiar circumstanees attending the revolution || continuing it was to resist aggression and to con- 


and independence of Texas; knowing, also, that 


Texas included within her declared boundaries ter- || 


ritories then in the actual possession of the people | 
of Mexico, we owed it to our own peace, we owed 
it to the feelings and honor of Mexico, to that 
state of honor and amity which had always existed 
between us and our sister republic, we owed it to 
the opinion of the world, to act in a spirit of forbear- | 


war.” The former being that which is assigned 


to the world, and the latter that which exists in the 
Thus, in the war of Al- 
exander against Darius, to take vengeance of the | 
Persians for the injuries they had done the Greeks 
was the justifying reason, whilst the motive was a 
strong desire of glory, empire, and riches. When 
history comes to record the causes of this war, I 
fear she will be compelled to write that the justify- 
ing reason assigned to the world was to “avenge | 
American blood shed upon American soil,’’ whilst 
the real motive was a strong desire to obtain two 
or more Mexican provinces. 

But to return. The President’s object, as we 
have been told to-day, in the further prosecution | 
of this war, is to obtain indemnity for the ex- 
»enses of the war; in other words, it is to punish 
isis, by compelling her to pay damages; the 
amount to be taxed by the President, and which 
he has already éstimated to be of the value of 


| New Mexico and California. 


As the real objects of this war are disclosed, as 
the motives of its authors are brought out from the 


| dark recesses of the cabinet into open daylight, 
right to interfere with the annexation of Texas to || 


how they will chill the ardor and disappoint the 
hopes of our patriotic soldiery. Under the solemn 


| assurance of the Executive, that this war had been 


|| forced upon us by Mexico; that our only object in 


quer a peace, our gallant army, volunteers and re- 
gulars, have marched wherever you directed them to 
march, encountering death in every shape; meeting 


the enemy wherever they could find him; fighting | 


three glorious battles, in each victorious, and each 


| more glorious than the former; and in all, the battle- 


| cry’has been, we fight for our country, we strike for | 
But now they are to be | 


ance towards Mexico, and to adjust these difficul- | 


ties upon terms of the broadest liberality. 
Had this policy been adopted, the country would | 
have been saved the expense and calamity of this | 
war. 
But this is passed, and I will leave the President, 
and those who trusted to his discretion, to settle the 


matter between them. 1 


_In adjusting disputes between individuals or na- 
tions, it is important, in the first place, to ascertain 
clearly and distinctly, the real matters of difference 
between the parties. ‘This being done, if the par- 
ties be honest in theirclaims, and sincerely desirous 
of putting an end to the controversy, there can be | 
but little difficulty in making peace between them, | 
unless one of the parties, thinking he has the ad- | 
vantage of his adversary in the present position of | 
the quarrel, or in his superior ability to prosecute 
it to extremes, demands something beyond what | 
was embraced in the original dispute, something 
by way of indemnity to himself or of punishment 
to his opponent. 

So, Mr. President, in the present controversy 
between us and Mexico; if the parties desire peace, 
and nothing but honorable ce, there can, in m 
hamble opinion, be no difficulty in obtaining it, if 


| 
pea 
y, 
i 
them, without regard to any ulterior advantages. 


we would but direct our attention solely and steadi- 
to the causes which led to the war, and settle 
And now I beg leave to put this question to the 
Senate, and through the Senate to the Executive, 


who holds the issue of peace or war in his hands: 
Are you willing to make peace by a just and hon- 


| hands of the 


peace and not for spoils ! 
told, that the 
dministration, to bring about a state 
of things in Mexico, under the pressure of which 
the President may force or bribe that Government 
to sell to the United States two of her provinces. 
ThatSanta Ana, who has thus far escaped your vigi- 
lant pursuit, is still approachable by the President. | 
That the peace which you have been prevented, 
by the imbecility of the department here, from win- 
ning by your valor, is now to be purchased with 
money. And that bribery and treachery, more 


| powerful than valor and arms, is to end this war; 


| thus making its consummation as dishonorable to || 


the country as it will be mortifying to the pride 
and honor of every true soldier in the army. 

The President’s views being now fully under- 
stood, it becomes an important question for this | 
Senate to decide, whether it will sanction the fur- | 
ther prosecution of this war for the purposes | 
avowed. Whether, inthis enlightened age, when | 
war is deplored by all good men, and only tolera- | 
ted in self-defence, this, pee and the might. | 
iest republic on earth, shall continue to prosecute | 
a war against a poor and enfeebled sister republic, | 
for the mercenary purpose of despoiling her of her 
people and territory, in order to pay the expenses | 
of a war, in the making of which we were as much | 
to blame, if not more, thanshe. Neither the laws 
of God nor man will justify a nation in continuing 
a war beyond the point of obtaining redress for 
the wrongs which occasioned the war. To push 
it further is vengeance, ambition, or avarice. | 
“¢ An equitable conqueror,” says Vattel, “ instead | 
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SENATE. 


‘of being swayed by ambition and avarice, will 


‘make a just estimate of what is due to him, that 
‘is, of the very thing that has caused the war; and if 
the thing itselfis not to be procured * * * he 
will detain no more of the enemy’s goods than is 
‘precisely the equivalent. These are the condi- 
‘tions which render an acquisition made by armies 
‘just and unreproachable before God and our own 
‘conscience; justice in the cause, and equity in the 
‘ satisfaction.” 

I have entertained the opinion for some time past 
that the Senate ought, in some way consistent with 
law and order, express its opinion as to the objects 
and purposes for which this war should be further 
prosecuted; and to give to the Executive, in re- 
spectful terms, our advice, (asked or unasked,) as 
to the mode and manner in which it should be 
brought to a speedy and honorable termination. 
The bill now before us affords an opportunity for 
the exercise of this solemn duty: and I trust that 
before this debate is concluded, a proposition of 
the kind I have referred to will receive the sanction 
of this body. 

I believe, and I think such to be the opinion of 
the country, that this war may be brought to an 
honorable termination in ninety days, if Congress 
will advise the President not to prosecute it for the 
purpose of acquiring Mexican territory, to be an- 
nexed to the United States, and that in his offer 
of peace to Mexico, he confine his proposition to 
the adjustment of the causes of difference out of 
which the war originated. It may be said that we 
have no right to interfere in this matter, that the 
President has the sole power of making peace, and 
that he alone is responsible for the manner of con- 
ducting this war. his is true to a certain extent. 
But Congress has also the sole power of granting 
the supplies, and the Senate has the power of final- 
ly affirming or rejecting any treaty of peace that 
the President may think proper to send to us, 
Besides, the President having assumed the respon- 
sibility of making war without the knowledge or 
consent of Congress, he ought not to complain if 
we take upon oursélves the humble privilege of 
advising him to put an end to it. Ona late mem- 
orable occasion, when the country was in danger 
of being involved in war with Great Britain, rela- 
tive to the boundary of Oregon, the President 
thought proper to consult the Senate as to the terms 
and conditions upon which that controversy should 
be settled. We did not then stand on formalities 
in a question of war or peace. We did not say 
to the President, act upon your own responsibility; 
but in good faith, we at once gave him our advice; 
and public opinion accords to the Senate the honor 
of having saved the peace of the world on that 
occasion. Our advice now, although unasked, 
may, I trust, have the like effect; and if rejected 
by the President, upon him, and upon him alone, 
will rest the responsibility of continuing the war 
for the purpose he has avowed. 

Mr. President, I believe that nothing but evil, 
unmitigated evil, will result by the prosecution of 
this war, for the objects now avowed by the Pres- 
ident, and that the more successful he is in attain- 
ing his object, the more evil he will bring upon 
this country. Yes; this war of conquest may 


‘ 


‘ 


| proceed vigorously and successfully; your army 


|| may carry every mountain pass, may storm every 


height, and give your victorious flag to the breeze 
| from the topmost turret on the halla of the Monte- 


zumas, and the military chieftain who shall have 
accomplished all this, may return, like‘Casar from 
Gaul, bringing with him, as the trophies of his 
victories, an hundred eet provinces and 
eight millions of conquered Mexicans, and present 
them here for our dominion and control. What 
then—ah! sirs, what then? Then will come the 
division of the spoils, the ition between the 
North and the South. Shall the country, which 
you have achieved at the sacrifice of so much blood 
and treasure, be free?—shall there be no “involun- 
tary slavery” there? Or will you divide it into 
equal tiers of States, extending from the Del Norte 
to the Pacific, separated all the way by an ideal 
line, on one side of which the free institutions of 
the North will march along side of the slave insti- 
tution of the South on the other, until they snall 
both stand together on the shore of the Pacific, and 
sigh for other lands beyond? These questions 
must then be met and settled. Already are they 
agitating the public ntind to a fearful extent. The 
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free States, casting aside all party differences, will 
then stand firmly erect in resistance to the further 
extension of slavery, while the slave States, equal- 
ly united, will demand their rights. When that 
crisis comes—a crisis to be deplored by all good 
men—your conquered peace in Mexico will become 
the fierce spirit of discord at home. The war 
will not be over, but only transferred from Africa 
to Rome. 

But the Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. Sevier,] 
says, we want more territory, and that he will not 
be satisfied with any treaty which will give us less 
than New Mexico and California. For what pur- | 
pose, Lask him, why should we pay $3,000,000, 
and surrender the claims of our citizens to the two | 
millions of indemnities, and take pay in land? 
Do we want land? Are we so cramped that we 
cannot live without enlarging the area of the coun- 
try? Is the valley of the Mississippi worn out? 
is the rich and fertile soil there to be forsaken, 
and our people to go to Mexico to seek new 
homes? Has the Senator so soon forgotten Ore- 
gon; Oregon, that land of fat things; that land 
of deep rivers and broad valleys; that land for 
which your President a year ago was willing to 
fight for, and die for, even up to 54° 40’? or is it, 
that Oregon, having been obtained without war, is 
too humble a trophy for our ambition; and that 
we are now to rush, like the bloodhound, into the 
wilderness, in pursuit of conquests more sangui- 
nary ? 

We have, during the last year, perfected our 
title to Oregon, and by it opened a way to our 
veople across the continent to the Pacific; but we 
a not yet extended our laws and institutions 
there, by the establishment of a territorial govern- 
ment; when we shall have done so, its capabili- 
ties for agriculture, its position for commerce, 
will develop themselves, Then our citizens may 
go there in safety; our commerce will then estab- 
lish its ports and marts on the mighty Pacific, our 
institutions, our laws, and our religion, will takea 
stand there, and have their influence, not only on 
the Pacific coast, but across that ocean, and in the 
islands of the sea, The great work of building 
up and sustaining Oregon is before us. It is a 
work of peace and of civilization. But before we 
take one step to build up and sustain that Terri- 
wry, one hundred millions of dollars is to be ex- 
pended to acquire New Mexico and California. 
Shall we never stop our acquisitions! When we 
get New Mexico and California, will we not push 
our acquisitions. further? When the annexation 
of Texas was urged upon us, we were told that 
was to round off the boundary of the Union. 
Thus far we were to go, and no further. Buta 
year has not passed, when by reason of a trifling 
dispute about two millions of dollars and the set- 
tlement of a boundary line, we are thrown into a 
war, Which is not to be settled, says the Senator 
from Arkansas, until New Mexico and California 
are ours. If the country will submit to this, and 
allow aggression after aggression to be carried on 
to acquire new territory, it will be of very little 
use to attempt to improve our country at home. 
We had better cast loose the rein, and let all the 
energies of the country expend themselves in the 
acquisition of foreign climes. 

But suppose we get New Mexico by conquest, 
what shall we do with its five hundred thousand 
inhabitants? Gentlemen seemed to look upon it 
as a mere acquisition of territory—as the acquisi- 
tion of so many acres of land or square miles. 
Why, there were people there; there are citizens 
of Mexico there. What was proposed to be done 
with them? I doubt very much whether, under 
our form of government, you can bring into the 
United States, by means of conquest, a foreign 
people and territory. I speak, however, more par- 
cioubate of people. Can we by conquest, compel 
the people of another republic to become citizens 
of the United States? hy, we have proclaimed 
to the world that no man can be compelled by 
force of arms to owe allegiance to any country; 
and that he has the right to throw off his allegiance 
to any sovereign on earth, Daily we admit hun- 
dreds of emigrants from Europe to the rights of | 
ciuzenship, having long since discarded from our 
statute books the old doctrine that a man has, in 
this matter, no right of choice. What, then, I 
repeat, do you mean to do with these people? Do | 
you, by force of arms, intend to compel an en- | 
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But to conclude. This war has been com- 
menced because the blood of American citizens 
has been shed on American soil—that was the 
word which went forth through the country, and 
struck every ear and heart—for that our armies 
had been marched to and across the Rio Grande, 
there to right ourselves before the world, and to 
defend our honor. 

Having fully attained these objects, and nobly 
sustained all the just rights of the country, what 
honor, what utility can there be in the further 
prosecution of this war? I can conceive of none, 
unless it be for that vain-glorious object which I 
have heard stated here, military renown in Europe. 
We have been told that though the war had cost 
us much, we had been fully repaid by the renown 
which our arms had won; that European nations 
had forgotten us, but that now they were taught 
that we could defend both ourselves and our rights. 

dut was it possible that Europe could have forgot- 
ten all the glorious deeds of the last war and the 
war of the Revolution? If all the honor and glory 
we acquired in contending with one of the greatest 
military nations on earth, had passed away like a 
dream, what could this miserable contest with 
poor, stricken-down Mexico do to establish our 
renown? I have never been in foreign parts; but 
if the American name and glory were so low that 
it was necessary to engage in a war with Mexico 
to establish them, I never desire to go there, until 
the character of an American citizen shall be more 
truly appreciated and understood. But did the 
power and glory of this republic depend on deeds 
of war? No, our glory was derived from achieve- 
ments of peace. Our enterprise, our institutions, 
our religion, were our glory and our boast; and 
when all the renown which could be derived from 
deeds of arms had passed away, the glory of this 
country, founded on the great principles of peace 
and justice, would continue to attract the attention 
and secure the admiration of the world. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. C. DELANO, 


OF OHIO, 


In tHE House or RepresENTATIVES, 
February 2, 1847. 





_ The House being in Committee of the Whole on 


the state of the Union, and having under con- 
sideration the Civil and Diplomatic Appropria- 
tion Bill— 


Mr. DELANO said: It is not my purpose to 


participate in the controversy which exists be- | 


tween members of the dominant party, in regard 
to the proposed duty on tea and coffee. 

However important this subject may appear to 
the gentleman howe Illinois, [Mr. Wentworrtn,] 
or the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Jonn- 
son,] I cannot bring my mind to the conclusion, 
that it is of the first consequence to the American 
people at the present moment. I will venture, how- 


ever, in passing, to promise the honorable gentle- | 
men to whom I have alluded, that when the day of | 


trial comes, they will find members upon this side 
of the Hall true to their engagement. 
pressure of your tariff of 1846, we will oppose 
such duty; and we will vote for that famous pro- 
viso, called ‘* Wilmot’s,”’ if we ever reach it, to 
which allusion has also been made by the gentle- 
men who have preceded me. My fear is, that 
when the time for acting shall arrive, the Demo- 
cratic members who now favor the proviso, and 


| oppose the duty, will be missing; and that if we 
_call upon them for help in time of need, they will 


answer us as the unruly urchin answered his 
mother—*‘the more you call us, the more we won’t 
come.’’ To be perfectly plain, [ mean to insinu- 
ate, sir, that they will back out, as they always 


_ have done upon previous occasions. 


My object in obtaining the floor was to express 
my views in regard to this unhappy and deplora- 
ble war. I agree, sir, that it is always the duty 
of the citizen to sustain the rights, honor, and dig- 
nity of his country; in the common phrase of the 
day, ‘* to stand by the country and sustain her 


flag.’’ 
“Phe President and his friends insist that, in time 


tire people to become free citizens of the United | 
States? 


| enemy, and is, therefore, moral treason, 


Under the | 





Ho. or Reps. 


of war, this duty can only be discharged by closino 
| our eyes, sealing our lips, and blindly and mutely 
| placing the entire resources of the republic into his 
_ hands, to be used for such purposes as he chooses 
And we are informed by him, who demands this 
_ passive obedience to his will, that a neglect to 
yield it will furnish “aid and comfort” to the 
; weeson. This 
sentiment, falling from any source in this Govern. 
ment, save the Chief Magistrate, would be gn. 
worthy of notice; its enormity, notwithstanding jt 
high paternity, will be its answer and antidote. 
and i contempt it merits will be best exhibited 
by saying what we think, without stopping to an- 
swer this Presidential Bull of prohibition. “Were | 
| to reply at all to this unlimited and tyrannical as. 
sumption of power, I would do it in the language 
of the heroic Spartans, who, when commanded i» 
fall upon the ground and worship the king of Per. 
sia, refused, saying, ‘it is not our custom to 
worship a man, nor for this purpose came we 
hither. ”” 
But, Mr. Chairman, during the debates of the 
| present session, I have heard another course of 
conduct pointed out, which I deem ey errone- 
ous, and vastly more mischievous. If I have cor. 
rectly apprehended the remarks of the honorable 
member from Massachusetts, [Mr. Winturop,] 
he maintains, that we may watch and disapprove 
the conduct of the Executive, but that Congress 
has no right to end the war by refusing supplies. 
He insists that the British precedents for oppo- 
sition to an Administration to the extent of with- 
holding supplies, which, in a previous debate, were 
| produced by my colleague, [Mr. Gippings,] are 
not applicable to this Government; for the reason, 
| that a refusal of supplies in Parliament is general| 
equivalent toa change of Administration; that me | 
refusal here would not produce the same end, and 
might result in a dangerous conflict between Con- 
gress and the Executive, 

To avoid injustice, I will quote a paragraph from 
his printed speech: 

«¢ Buf our Executive is elected for a term of years, and his 
Cabinet are quite independent of our votes. A refusal of all 
supplies might hamper and embarrass an Executive, and give 
an enemy the advantage of divided counsels, but could hard- 
ly enforee a change of policy, or secure a concerted action 
in favor of peace. Certainly it does not seem to me the mode 
contemplated by our Constitution for putting an end to the war 
when it has heen commenced. 

“ The people alone can apply the potent styptic, the magi- 
cal Brocchieri, for stopping the effusion of blood, if the Ex- 
ecutive will that it shall continue to flow. It is their preroga- 
tive to change the Administration, and the day is coming, 
though farther off than some of us might wish, when they 
will have the oppurtunity of exercising it.”’, 

I must dissent from this doctrine, and I cannot 
restrain an expression of deep regret that senti- 
ments so dangerous to the rights and liberties of 
the American people; so utterly subversive of the 
dignity, power, and utility of Congress, should 
have been advanced or sanctioned by a son of 
Massachusetts. 

Let us examine the subject. The object in with- 
holding supplies is to stop the Administration in its 
career of error and mischief. Such an object is as 
worthy in America as in England. If an Admin- 
istration is unable to obtain the means from the 
representatives of the people to carry on its meas- 
ures, it is compelled to change its policy, and pur- 
sue a course that will meet the approbation of the 
country. This change may take place, either in 
England or America, with or without a resignation 
of ministers; but, when deprived of supplies, min- 
isters there or here would be compelled to resign 
or change their policy. To resign is the practice 
in Great Britain, and it is only a consequence re- 
suliing from defeat. It is not the circumstance of 
resignation which gives the right to refuse supplies, 
as the gentleman from Massachusetts seems to infer; 
because, even in England, resignation does not 
always follow when ministers are found in a mi- 


} 
{ 
' 


| 


_nority. If I mistake not, Mr. Pitt’s administration 
_ furnishes an example where ministers refused to 
resign, though left in a minority, which preserved 
| its power until the King dissolved the Parliament. 
| But, whether in England or America, the end to be 
obtained by refusing supplies is to change the 
| policy of the Government; and it is quite unim- 
| portant to the people whether such change results 
_ from the accession of new ministers, or by a fa- 
' vorable alteration in the policy of old ones, It 
‘does not follow, therefore, in my judgment, that, 
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from the practice of resignation in the British Par- 
liament, and because ** our Executive is elected for | 
aterm of years,”’ that the Cabinet here are * quite 
independent of our votes.”” But if thus independ- 
ent, may the President involve the country ina war, | 
unconstitutional in its origin, expensive in its pros- 
ecution, wicked in its objects, and dangerous in its 
consequences? And is there no ‘* mode contem- 
plated by our Constitution for putting an end to 
such a war when it has been commenced?” Is 
there no way in our Government to stop the effu- 
sion of blood in such a war, “if it be the Executive 
will that it shall continue to flow,”’ except to let it 
flow on during the period for which the Executive | 
was elected, and then have the people apply ‘ the | 
potent styptic e 

I ani unwilling to sanction, even by silence, a | 
doctrine which puts this country, for a period of | 
four years, so entirely, absolutely, at the mercy of 
one man; a doctrine which proposes, in time of 
war, when necessarily and inevitably the power 
and patronage of the President is increased, to make | 
him and his cabinet ** independent” of Congress; 
which throws at once “ the reins’? of Government | 
upon the neck of ‘* Executive power,’” and gives 
the steed full license to trample upon the liberties | 
and lives of the people. The framers of the Con- | 
stitution never looked for such an interpretation of | 
it. They expressly reserved to Congress the right 
to declare war; they knew that money was neces- 
sary to wage war; and they supposed that, as long 
as the power to grant ol withhold supplies re- | 
mained with Congress, the President, by a judi- | 
cioas exercise of this power, would be restrained | 
from prosecuting any war longer than should be | 
necessary and proper. If any doubt can exist, 
upon a careful investigation of this subject, with- | 
out reference to the debates upon the formation of 
the Constitution, none will remain in the mind of 
any person who will make himself acquainted with 
these debates. While the Convention was con- | 
sidering the provision of the Constitution which | 
authorizes the President, with the advice and con- | 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties: * 


“Mr. Madison moved to authorize two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate to make treaties of peace, without the concurrence of the 
President. The President, he said, would necessarily de- | 
rive so much power and importance from a state of war, 
that he might be tempted, if authorized, to impede a treaty 
of peace.”? 

“Mr. Gorham thought the security unnecessary, as the | 
means of carrying on the war would not he in the hands of | 
the Executive, but of the Legislature.””—( See Elliot’s Debates, | 
vol. 5, page 324.) 


Thus, it appears, that a member of the Conven- 
tion from the State of Massachusetts supposed that 
Congress would have power to refuse supplies, | 
and thus control the Executive in time of war; and | 


this opinion seems to have influenced the Conven- | 
tion in rejecting Mr. Madison’s amendment as un- || 


necessary. 

I claim, then, that the noble examples of parlia- 
mentary resistance to tyranny and murder, which 
we have in the lives of Burke Fox, Hartley, Chat- | 
ham, and their associates, are worthy of imitation 
inan American Congress. That the President and | 
his Cabinet are not “ independent!”? That Con- | 
gress has the right, under the Constitution, to grant 
and refuse supplies in time of war, being responsi- | 
ble for the manner of its exercise. 

This bfings me to the important question which | 
I desire to submit to the House and the country: | 
How shall this right be exercised now? What is 
the duty of Congress? How can we best serve | 
the country? By giving supplies to drive on, 
through blood, this wat of conquest, until Mexico | 
is subdued and dismembered; or by refusing sup- 
plies, and thus compelling the Executive to cease 
its prosecution ? 

If our rights were invaded, by land or by sea, | 
to dejend these rights would be the duty of every | 
citizen, without inquiring into the cause of ok | 
invasion. In a war of defence, suyiplies must never 
be withheld. Such was the opinion of John Jay 
in regard to the war of 1812, alee the Capitol had 
been burned, and when our frontiers were occupied 
by British troops, and our commerce exposed to a 

ritish navy; and his opinion went no farther. 

This is a war offensive, not defensive, on our part. 

exico has never invaded our rights, on the sea or 
on the land, but we are —- hersoil. I admit 
that Congress should exercise the right of refusing 
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spirit of factious opposition. Jt should be done for 
the country’s welfare, and because to do so is truly 
to sustain the honor and glory of the nation. To 
determine, then, how the right should now be ex- 
ercised, let us examine the causes, the objects, and 
the consequences of this war, provided we go on to 


| **conquer peace.”’ 


Its immediate cause was the advance of the 
of occupation,’’ from the Nueces to the 
Grande, under General Taylor, pursuant to 
the order of the Secretary of War, dated January 
| 13th, 1846. This advance resulted in the military 
| occupation by our troops of all the country east of 
the Rio Grande. It drove the Mexican people to 
| the west side of the river, and produced a blockade. 
| It resulted in our military and forcible possession 
| of Mexican territory, at least of territory fairly in 
dispute, inhabited by Mexicans; it alarmed, irri- 
tated, and excited the Mexican people; and finally 
it produced collision, brought on hostilities, and 
ended in war. That war is now upon us, and I 
charge its calamities upon the President. 
In the message of the Executive, transmitted to 
this House on the 11th of May last, he substan- 
| tially admits what I have said as to the cause of the 
| war, and attempts to justify the order of the 13th 
of January upon the ground that Mexico had re- 
fused the offer of a peaceful adjustment of difficul- 
ties, that the territory to the Rio Grande belonged 


to this Government, and that there was danger of 


invasion from that quarter. 
| message: 


“This the Government of Mexico, though solemnly 
pledged, by official acts, in October last, to receive and 
accredit an American envoy, violated their plighted faith, 
and refused the offer of a peaceful adjustmentof our diffical- 

| ties. * * Meantime, Texas, by the final action of our 
Congress, had become an integral part of our Union. The 
Congress of Texas, by its actof December 19, 1836, had de- 


I quote from the 
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| 


clared the Rio del Norte to be the boundary of that republic. | 


| Its jurisdiction had been exercised, and extended, beyond the 
| Nueces. * * It became, therefore, of urgent necessity to 
provide for the defence of that portion of our country. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 13th of January last, instructions were 


issued to the general in command of the troops to occupy | 


the left bank of the Del Norte. This river, which is the 
southwestern boundary of Texas, is an exposed frontier; 
from this quarter invasion was threatened.” 


assigned for the order of the 13th of January, is 
true. What the President asserts for fact, is but 
fiction. There was no “danger of invasion,” as 
is shown by the letters of General Taylor to the 
War Department, dated September 6, 1845, and 
| February 16, 1846. In the drst, he writes: 


| €T have the honor to report that a confidential agent, 
'| despatched to Matamoros, has returned, and reports that no 
|| extraordinary preparations are going forward there ; that the 
garrison does not seem to have been increased, and that our 


| 
consul is of opinion there will be no war.”’ 
In the second, he says: 


“From the best information I am able to obtain, and 
| what I deem as authentic as any, I do not believe that our 
advance to the Rio Grande will be resisted.”’ 


[ repeat, then, there was no danger of invasion, 
and scarcely an expectation of resistance, to our 


| march, up to the left bank of the Del Norte. 


' The President’s claim to the territory in the val- 
ley of the Del Norte is equally fallacious, and his 
method of proving it is deceptive, absurd, and, 
upon examination, appears ridiculous. He places 
it upon the ground that the Congress of Texas, in 


| December, 1836, declared the Rio Grande to be | 


| 
i 
| 
il 


the boundary of the republic of Texas; that Texas 
_ exercised jurisdiction ** beyond” the Nueces; and 


|| that the country between the two rivers had been 


| represented in the Texan Congress; and that our 
Government had recognised the territory ‘* be- 

| yond’? the Nueces as belonging to the United 
tates, by including it within our revenue system. 

| This claim has been often refuted on this floor. It 
| is so destitute of truth, and has been so frequently 
| answered, that I shafl not dwell upon it. The 
| established facts are these: The original provinces 
of Texas did not extend west of the Nueces. The 
most westerly possession of revolutionary Texas 
| was at Co : 
| Nueces, and in its valley. Mexico always main- 
tained possession of the valley of the Rio Grande, 

and of all the country west of the Desert. In this 

valley there was no one living who took part in 

the Texas revolution; nor did the revolution em- 

brace any territory west of the Desert. The Mex- 


| ican custom-house was at Brazos Santiago, east of 


Supplies with wisdom and candor, and not in a the Rio Grande. Thus, it will be seen, that if, by 


_ Christi, on the west side of the | 
i 


Mr. Chairman, not one of the three reasons here | 


{ 


} 


| was easy. 
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revolution, Texas extended west of the Nueces, 
still it did not extend west of the Desert, or to the 
Rio Grande; and that Texas hed no right to this 
river as a boundary, except the right given by her 
own act of Congress, without the consent of Mex- 
ico, the validity of which is disputed by every man 
of honor and intelligence. To show how baseless 
is the President’s claim to the Rio Grande, I will 
venture to refer to two passages in the correspond- 
ence of Major Donelson, who was intrusted by 
Mr. Tyler with the negotiations between this Gov- 
ernment and Texas, growing out of the resolution 
of annexation, which I have not observed to have 
been previously referred to, Under date of July 
11, 1845, writing to Mr. Buchanan, he says: 

“You will observe, that in my correspondence with this 
Government there has been no discussion of the question of 
limits between Texas and Mexico. The joint resolution of 
Congress left the question an open one, and the preliminary 
proposition made by this Government, under the auspices of 


the British and French Governments, leftthe question in the 
same stute.”” 


He then proceeds to state the claim of Texas to 
| the Rio Grande, and remarks: 


| The question was whether, under the Constitution, we 
should take a position to make war for this claim, in the face 

of an acknowledgment on the part of this Government (Tex- 
as) that it could be settled by negotiation. | at once deci- 
ded that we should take no such posifion, but should regard 
only as within the limits of our protection that portion of ter- 
ritory actually possessed by Texas, and which she did not 
consider subject to negotiation.”’ 


On the 28th of June, 1845, in a letter addressed 


to General Taylor, Mr. Donelson holds this lan- 
guage: 


“ Corpus Christi is said to be as healthy as Pensacola, a 
convenient place for supplies, and is the most western point 
now occupied by Texas.” 

These extracts might be increased, but they are 
sufficient to show that Texas had no possession 
west of Corpus Christi is: the valley of the Nueces; 
that the claim of Texas béyond that and to the Rio 
| Grande was at least uncertain, and had been mat- 
ter of negotiation between Texas andMexico; and 
that Mr. Donelson was unwilling to hazard war b 
attempting the protection of this territory, whic 
had never been in the actual possession of Texas. 
And yet the President has made war under the 
false pretext that this disputed territory belonged 
to the United States. 

It is equally untrue that Mexico refused the 
offer of a peaceful adjustment of difficulties, which 
is the third and last reason given by the Executive 
for invading her soil. After the passage of the 
Texas annexation resolutions, Mexico recalled her 
minister, before then residing here. She never 
| did agree, after that event, to receive an envoy; 
| but she did agree to receive a commissioner with 
| full powers, specially authorized to settle the dis- 








pute growing out of annexation; and she contin- 
| ued, to the last, to repeat this offer, and to urge its 
| acceptance upon the part of this Government. 
| Had this offer been accepted, I think I hazard but 
little in saying that the two Governments would 
this day have been at peace. On the 12th of March 
| last, in answer to Mr. Slidell, the Mexican Minis- 
ter renewed this offer to receive a commissioner. 
| He says: 
| & If good faith presides, as is to be supposed, over the dis- 
| position of the Government of the United States, what mo- 
tive could exist for so anxiously repelling the indispensable 
restriction with which Mexico has acceded to the proposal 
spontaneously made by the former? If it was really and 


| positively desired to tie up again the bonds of good under- 


standing and friendship between the two nations, the way 
The Mexican Government offered to admit the 
plenipotentiary, clothed with special powers, to treat upon the 
Texas question.”? 

Here is proof that Mexico did not violate her 


plighted faith, and refuse the offer of a peaceful 


| adjustment of our difficulties. 


ut I am not satisfied with showing the inaccu- 


racy of this part of the President’s justification. I 
| desire ine tase why the Pressdent refused to 


_ of Texas? 


| 
i 
j 
i 


| 
i 
j 
| 
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send a commissioner with special powers to treat 
If he desired , why not make an 
effort to obtain it? Would it have been dishonor- 
able for this Government, after having taken to 
herself the province of Texas, and while the 
boundary of that province was in dispute, and ad- 
mitted to be uncertain by our resolutions of annex- 
ation; and while Mexico was refusing, during this 
difficulty, to send to, or receive from, the Govern- 
ment an envoy; would it, I ask, have been dis- 
honorable in this Government, under these circum- 
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stances, to have sent to Mexico a special agent to 
sottle this dispute ? 

If an carnest desire for peace had guided the 
councils and animated the bosom of the Executive, 
I think the offer of Mexico would have been ac- 
cepted, and the blood of Palo Alto, and of Resaca 
de la Palma, and Monterey, would have been 
spared, 

It should never escape the recollection of the 
American people, that during the occurrence of the 
events to whieh | am now alluding, Congress was 
in session. The President could have consulted 
Congress; and why did he not?) Why did not the 
President inform the people’s representatives that 
Mexico refused to receive an Envoy to reside near 
that Government; and that she was willing to re- 
ceive a Commissioner? At best it was a mere 
ceremonial dispute—a difference about names, not 
about things. For all practical purposes, a Com- 
missioner would have been as servicable to us as 
an Envoy; and through his instrumentality the 
‘Texas question, and the boundary of Texas, might 
have been, and doubtless would have been, amica- | 
biy and satisfactorily adjusted. Thus peace would 
have been preserved, and the way opened for full 
and friendly diplomatic relations between this Gov- 
ernment and our sister Republic. 

Had Congress been consulted upon this subject, 
is there any doubt as to the advice the President 
would have received? Nonein the world. War 


would have been directed to waive the point of 
national etiquette, to respect the feelings of our 
weaker neighbor, exasperated and imbittered as 
they had been by the loss of one of her Depart- 
ments, and we should have sent, what Mexico 
offered to receive, a Commissioner. 

The President’s hypocritical appeal to Congress 
for advice in regard to Oregon was a self-furnished 
example for consulting the same body in regard to 
Mexico. He knew, however, that the opinion of 
Congress would not promote his purposes; and 
deeming his adversary impotent, and easily sub- 
dued, he resolved that the success of a wicked 
Executive war of invasion upon Mexico should 
retrieve the dishonor resulting from a cowardly 
surrender of our ‘clear and indisputable title to 
the whole of Oregon.’’ 

This inquiry, sir, brings me to consider the ob- | 
jects of this war, which I believe was begun, and is 
prosecuted, for conquest. ‘The Executive was de- | 
termined, even atthe hazard of war, to compel | 
Mexico, in her weak and distracted condition, to | 
to us her territory, at least as far west as the 
tio Grande. The army of this Government, | 
therefore, did not advance, under the order of Jan- 
uary 13th, for the purpose of repelling invasion, 
but in order to coerce Mexico to yield to the de- | 
mands of the President. For proof of this asser- | 
tion I beg leave to refer to General Taylor’s letter 
to the Secretary of War, dated October 4th, 1845, 
which must have reached the Department prior to | 
the order of the 13th of January, 1846. General 
Taylor says : 


“Itis with great deference that I make any suggestion on 
topics which may become matter of delicate negotiation ; | 
but if cur Government, in settling the question of boundary, 
makes the Rio Grande the ultimatum, t cannot doubt that the | 
settiement will be greatly facilitated and hastened by our 
taking possession at once of one or two suitable points, on | 
or quite near that river. Our strength and state of prepara- | 
tion should be displayed in a manner not to he mistaken. 

** However salutary may be the effect produced upon the | 
border people by our presence here, we are too far from the | 
frontier to tnpress Mexico with our readiness to vindicate, | 
by force of arms, if necessary, our title to the country as far | 
as the Rio Grande. Mexico having as yet made no declara- | 
tion of war, nor committed any overi act of hostilities, I do not | 
feel at liberty under my instructions, particularly those of | 
July 8, to make a forward movement to the Rio Grande 
without authority from the War Department.”” 


_ Upon the receipt of this information, the army | 
is ordered to advance, and wherefore? Because 
the President had resolved to make the Rio Grande 
the * ultimatim.’’ Because, to gain this end, about 
which he was then seeking negotiation, it was 
deemed necessary to “ display” our “ strength’’ in 
a manner * not to be mistaken.”’ Because, at 
Corpus Christi we were too far from the frontier to | 
‘*impress Mexico’’ with our readiness to vindicate, | 
by ** force of arms,” our title to the Rio Grande. | 
Therefore, in order to “ hasten” and “‘ fucilitate’’ | 
this ‘delicate’? boundary negotiation, General | 
‘Taylor was ordered to advance and take forcible || 
possession of one or two suitable points on the \ 
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Rio Grande. Here are the reasons and the pur- | 


poses of the order of January 13, 1846. 
But I have further proof of this purpose of con- 
quest. The Secretary of the Navy, in his instrue- 


tions to Commodore Sloat, dated May 15, 1846, | 


holds the following language: 


“ You will, as opportunity offers, conciliate the confidence 
of the people of California, and also in Sonora, towards the 
Government of the United States. It is important that you 
should hold possession of at least San Francisco, even while 
you encourage the people to neutrality, self-government, 
and friendship.” 


Again, on the 8th of June, writing to the same 
officer, the Secretary says: — 

** You will encourage the people of that region to enter 
into relations ofamity with our country. * * You will 


take such measures as will make that vast region a desirable 
place of residence for emigrants from our soil.’’ 


Again, on the 12th of July, he writes: 


The object of the United States has reference to ullimate | 


peace with Mexico, and if at that peace the basis of the 
uli possidetis shall be established, the Government expects, 
through your forces, to be found in possession of Upper Guli- 
fornia,”? 


On the 3d of June, 1846, theSecretary of War, 


in his instructions to Colonel Kearny, holds the 
following language: 


It hus been decided by the President to be of the greatest 
importance, in the pending war with Mexico, to take the 
earliest possession of Upper California.” * ” 7 * 

* Should you conquer and take possession of New Mexico 
and Upper California, you will establish temporary civil gov- 


; | ernments therein. * * You may assure the people of these 
would not have been declared; but the President | a 


provinees that it is the wish and design of the United States 
to provide for them a free Government, with the least possi- 
ble delay, similur to that which exists in our territories.”? 


This purpose of conquest is manifest everywhere | 


in the conduct of this war. The officers in com- 
mand so understood it. Commodore Stockton, in 
his despatch to the Secretary of the Navy, dated 
August 28, 1846, describes his operations in the 
following pompous manner: 


* Thus, in less than a month after [assumed the command | 


of the United States forees in California, we have chased 
the Mexican army more than three hundred miles along the 
coast, routed and dispersed them, and secured the territory 
to the United States ; ended the war, restored peace and hur- 
mony among the people, and put a civil government into suc- 
cessful operation.”’ 

Here is a rapid conquest of peace, according to 
the report of this military legislator. 

Commodore Sloat, fully impressed with the same 
mission and duty of conquest and annexation, pro- 
claims to the inhabitants of California that ‘‘hence- 
forward”? that country ‘will be a portion of the 
United States;’’ and that the same protection will 
be extended to the people * as lo any other State in 
the Union.” In his general order to his men, dated 
July 7, 1846, he says: ‘* It is notonly our duty to 
take California, but to preserve it afterwards, as part 
of the United States, at all hazards.’’ 

I have alluded somewhat at length to the official 
correspondence of the country, for the purpose of 
furnishing clear and satisfactory evidence that this 
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and editorials, all of which would be unworthy of 
| Notice, were it not that they are semi-official, and 
| therefore speak the design of the Administration. 
Asa msoaple of these writings, I will refer to the 
following, taken from a letter dated Tampico, De- 
| cember 28, 1846, and published in a recent number 

of the Executive journal: 

«The people tremble at the idea of the return of Mexican 
power here, and it is only when they perceive that the Goy. 
ernment of the United States has firmly established its do. 


minion over their territory, that they will venture to breatije 


, their real feelings. 
| 


| This the Government at Washington should do at once; 
| declare that the territory oecupied by the American troops 

belongs to the American nation, and inplant—inasmuch as 
| it can safely be done for the present—the laws and instity- 

tions of the United States, and so prepare the Mexican pop- 
ulation to become American citizens. Is it not in the human 
destiny, that at some future period Mexico will betnyvaded 
by the Anglo-Saxon race? Why, then, since a proper con- 
| juncture offers, not avail ourselves of it, and anticipate the 

work of posterity, sparing farther bloodshed and heavy ex- 
penditures, to attain an object which is just at the point of 
their bayouets 7 Now that the war has been pushed so {ay 
the Sierra Madre should be the limits of the two republics— 
Tampico, in the Gulf of Mexico, Mazatlan, on the Pacific 
must be the bulwarks of American dominion. Let the rv t 
of the country belong to Mexico. Let its Government be 
ever so obstinate—let it be ever so vain or boasting, it must 
call for peace, depriyed of its richest provinces, and of all 
pecuniary resource ; but let it be at once curtailed of the 
northern part of the country, as far as the line we have just 
described, and let that part be from this very moment ag 
integral one of the American Union.” 


But the friends of the President on this floor ad- 
mit that the war is prosecuted for conquest. They 
aver that conquest is inevitable—that it is the great 
feature of the age. It seems to have been fore- 
ordained, according to the opinions of certain poli- 
ticians, that this free Government should make 
war upon Mexico, cut the throats of her people, 
rob her of her territory, and then, I suppose, carry 
slavery upon asoil now free, and, if need be, make 
slaves of a people who have heretofore been free- 
men. Such is the teaching of the President, of 
his friends in this House, and of the organ of his 
Administration. 

I come now to consider the consequences of this 
war. elf justice and truth do not compel us to 
pause in our career, let us see if there are no other 
| reasons why we should hesitate. I ask every man 

who is willing to think, to answer to his conscience 

what are to be the consequences of its further 
| prosecution. It must end in a useless waste of 
_ money and life, or it will end, as I have shown the 
| President intends, in conquest. If by this war we 

succeed in annexing part of Mexico, we shall 
thereby stimulate a thirst for territory, which is 
| now manifesting itself in the country, and which, 

like a cloud in the distant horizon, bodes a coming 
_ storm that may destroy the Republic. It will con- 

stitute an example to some future ambitious Presi- 

dent, who may tn like manner attempt to signalize 
| his Administration by involving the country in 
| another war of conquest. 








war was commenced for the purpose of conquest. | 1 desire to remark here upon the power of the 


_ It seems to be admitted now, on all sides, that we | Government to obtain an inhabited territory by 


are prosecuting it for that end, and only for that end. | treaty, through the coercive influence of war and 


The Executive himself admits that such will be | invasion. In theory and practice our Government 
the result of its continuance. In his annual mes- | is predicated upon the consent of the people with 


sage of December last, he says: 


“The war has not been waged with a view to conquest, 
but, having been commenced, it has been carried into the 


enemy’s country, and will be vigorously prosecuted there, | 
with a view to obtain an bonorable peace, and thereby se- | 


cure ample indemnity for the expenses of the war,” &c. 


In alluding to the conquests made by our mili- | 


tary and naval officers, the message adds: 
‘‘ It may be proper to provide for the security of these im- 


portant conquests by making an adequate appropriation for | 


the purpose of erecting fortifications, and defraying the ex- 
penses necessarily incidental to the maintenance of our pos- 


| sessions and authority over them.’ ’ 


It is a well-known fact, that Mexico has no 
money with which to pay the expenses of the war, 
and be President must, therefore, mean that she 
shall make the required indemnity by giving us 
territory—some of her provinces; and therefore 
we had better be fortifying those provinces now, 
before the war is ended, in order that we may main- 
tain our authority and possession. 

Those who have watched with interest the com- 
mencement and progress of this war, with a view 
to ascertain its covert objects, have seen this pur- 
pose of conquest praduaey unmasking itself in the 
conduct of the Executive. But in the Government 
organ this purpose has been most clearly displayed, 
from day to day, in the form of communications 


| whom rests all power, save what is os dele- 
| gated to the constituted authorities. When we force 
by conquest a foreign people to join this Confede- 
racy, and substitute our laws and institutions for 
their own, we violate the great principle of consent, 
which is the foundation of this republic. If by 
| war we conquer, and then annex by treaty, the 
| seeming consent is but the acquiescence of compul- 
| sion, not of volition. Besides, the treaty may have 
"only the sanction of the Government with whom 
_weare atwar. This approbation may be given 
under the conviction that it is better to part with a 
portion of their country, with a single branch, than 
| hese’ their national existence—the loss of the 
"entire body; and thus a surrender may be obtained 
_ without any consent on the part of the people whom 
| we acquire. We cannot, in safety, pursue such a 
practice. It violates the spirit of our institations, 
| and establishes a precedent which it is easier to 
' enlarge than restrain; and which, if pursued, can- 
not and will not end in good. 4 
Again, I have never been able to find in the 
Constitution a power to acquire by treaty a for- 
eign country inhabited. If such r does exist, 
this Government may be utterly subverted and 


} 
| 
| 


overthrown by its exercise. We oe annex and 
incorporate foreign nations ignorant 


our institu- 
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tions, ignorant of everything requisite for good cit- 
izens, wicked and vicious because ignorant, whose || 
rght of suffrage would so cheapen the privilege 
that we should no longer deem it worth exercising. 
These and similar reflections induced Mr. Jeffer- | 
son to deny that such power had been given by the | 
Constitution. If we can acquire one of the inhab- | 
ited departments of Mexico, and make the people | 
citizens, we may also acquire the territory of the | 
Creek Indians, or any other savage tribe, and con- | 
fer upon them the same privilege. I do not say 
that unoccupied territory, necessary for the public | 
welfare, may not be obtained by treaty; but I do 
say, that the founders of this republic did not in- | 
tend to confer the power of extending the Confed- | 
eracy by adding to it all the nations of the earth, 
thereby subverting and destroying the original | 
compact and copartnership, and creating entirely | 
anew one. 

But, grant we have the right to make such ac- | 
quisition, it can only be accomplished by treaty. | 
Until the treaty is made, no province occupied by || 
our armies can be annexed; it is not ours. We 


ing that of military possession. 

Congress has no jurisdiction, and cannot make 
jaws to govern its inhabitants. It is yet foreign 
soil, beyond the reach of our laws and of the law- 
making power. Yet we find that, in territory thus | 
situated, subordinate officers of the army are es- 
tablishing civil governments, with full codes of | 
laws, providing for every department of munici- || 
pal police, and Jeclarmg that these territories be- | 
long to the Union. Is it not the duty of Congress 
to take some public notice of these usurpations, | 
that silence may not give them sanction, and thus | 
permit them to ripen into dangerous precedents ? 

Again, sir, the Administration has underrated | 
the military power of Mexico, and overrated our 
own. If we seek to coerce a peace, we may have 
a prolonged, if not a fearful, conflict before us, ru- 
inously expensive in money, and wickedly waste- 
fulof human life. Compare the power of your 
enemy with that of the Colonies during the Revo- | 
lution. Mexico has eleven millions of people—the | 
Colonies had three. Great Britain had, during 
that struggle, a standing army and navy of two 
hundred and ne thousand men. Ours did not |) 
exceed, on the first of January last, seventeen 


thousand. The ordinary revenues of Great Brit- | 


ain exceeded one hundred millions of dollars per 
annum. Ours will not reach, under the tariff of 
‘46, after giving away your lands for soldiers’ 
bounties, twenty-five millions. 

But this is not all, nor is it by any means the 
most important consideration. We ave, in this | 
conflict with a sister republic, the same obstacles 
to overcome which Artabanus informed Xerxes he | 
would find most formidable to his invasion of 
Greece. They are, ‘the land and the sea.” If | 
we escape destruction in the Gulf, which, during 
a portion of the year at least, seems yawning to 
receive us, we find the land covered with natural 
military defences, full of defiles easily obstructed, 
and passes dangerous to be attempted. The coun- 
try is poor, and nearly destitute of all the products | 
necessary for the subsistence of an American army. | 
The people are exasperated to the last extremity; | 
they feel that the war is one of race against race, 
and they are determined to make it, on their part, 
a war of victory or extinction. They fight for 
home, for fireside, for country, for existence; and, 
short of extermination, they will hardly yield. 
To this must be added their ‘dadeasi which is their 
best friend, and our most dangerous enemy. It 
will continue to carry sickness and disease, pesti- 
lence and death, among our troops, so long as we 
send them there. 

While this unnecessary war is prosecuted, Mexi- 
co will continue to be the grave-yard of our troops. 
If 1 am informed that thus to speak is giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy, I will reply, ‘‘the perfee- 
ion of human conduct is this: in previous delibera- 
tions to calculate with fear upon every ill that may 
arise, 

But suppose we subdue Mexico, dictate a peace, 
and annex her territory, what are we to do then? 
I call upon the friends of the “Wilmot proviso”? to 
answer, what they intend to do. I call upon m 
southern friends to say what they intend to do. Af- 
ter this territory is obtained by our common blood 
and treasure, what will you do with it? Now is 
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é > '| free States, and I 
have no authority over it—no right there, except- || territory. The Executive, with his patronage, may 
|| be able to purchase traitors now, and prevent the 


| passage of Wilmot’s proviso, and thus suppress 
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the time to settle this question; for you know, Mr. 
Chairman, that if we will but announce to Mexico 
that we do not want her territory, this war can be 
closed at once. I beseech you, then, follow not 
the blind guidance of those who desire to suppress 


| this question, until the territory is obtained, for 


then it may prove too late for the safety and wel- 
fare of the Union. 
If we have entered upon a career which threat- 


| ens to weaken the bonds of union, or to produce 


sectional animosities, or to furnish food for present 
exasperated appetites, in different localities, now is 
the time to pause, before the evil is consummated. 
This ‘** Mexican fish,” as some Administration 
members figuratively call our proposed conquests, 
will not, I fear, prove to be a bobo;* it will be 
found a scorpion, whose venomous sting is death; 
and I am opposed to baiting our hook with so 
much blood and treasure to obtain it. I therefore 
call upon every man who loves the Union to stop 
now, and say what shall be done with the territory 
when acquired. I speak for the North, for all the 
say you never shall make it slave 


an expression of the true free State sentiment. I 
presume this will be done, for traitors are always 
marketable, and always a cheap commodity. I 
have heard of one who sold his birthright fora 
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mess of pottage; of another who betrayed his mas- | 


ter for thirty pieces of silver; and I presume the 
crumbs which fall from the table of executive 
power will be found ample to purchase the liberties 
of freemen. But 1 warn the “ doughfaces,”’ that 
they are only treasuring up ** wrath against the 
day of wrath.”? Whenever they sell themselves 
again, at the expense of freedom, and the rights 
of the free States, they will find the indignation of 
their constituents too hot for their political exist- 
ence, and their doom is inevitable. Their fate is 
fixed—their destiny is written; the finger of un- 
mitigated scorn and contempt will follow them, and 
the voice of every freeman in the North will echo 
in their ears, ‘* What right have you to speak ? 
you have been bought.” 1 know, sir, that the South 
has always defeated the North; and why? Be- 
cause southern men are ever true to their interest. 
What they think, they say: and what they say, 
they do. 


It is now time, sir, for the North to speak and | 


act; but I do not think there is ree on the 
part of the northern democracy to do so. 

is your three million bill, offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Kine}? 


Where |. 


Why, sir, it has | 
| been offered and rejected on a motion to suspend | 


the rules. It is spoken of, but never taken up and | 


acted on. These unmeaning efforts, in regard to 


it, are carried into northern papers for home con- | 


sumption; and that is the end and purpose for 


which it was introduced. There is, [ fear, no | 


sincerity in the effort. 


What would the South say if the northern de- | 


mocracy would speak out like men? They would 


not permit this war to be prosecuted another day, | 
if they thought slavery would be prohibited in the | 
gn territory. Southern men speak plainly, | 
oi ae 


give us to know precisely what is intended. 


|| They will convert the territory to slavery, if it is || 


/ acquired. With becoming frankness they openly 





declare their purpose, and for this I respect them. |’ 


I would that northern men would follow their ex- 
ample. We might then say, with the eloquent 
gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Burr,] 
‘‘thank God, there are no traitors among us.’ 
But we cannot thank God for any such blessing. 
We have them all around us. 


may purchase these politicians, but you cannot || 
buy our constituents. Our principles are just— | 


they are fixed—and our constituents will adhere to 
them to the end of time. Never, never shall you 


| extend your institution of slavery one inch beyond 


its present limits. Go on, if you will. Conquer 
Mexico, and add the territory, but we will make 
it free; if not with the politicians we have now, the 
ple of the North will bury these, and send 
onest men in their places. If you will drive on 
this bloody war of conquest to annexation, we will 
establish a cordon of free States that shall surround 





* A Mexican fish highly esteemed for food. 


Let me say, how- | 
ever, to the South, in all kindness and candor, you || 
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you; and then we will light up the fires of liberty 
on every side, until they melt your present chains, 
and render all your people free. ‘This is no idle 
boast; and it is time for you to determine whether, 
im view of this fuet, you will push on this war. 

Mr. ATKINSON, of Virginia, here rose, and 
desired to know if he correctly understood the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. Did the gentleman say that the 
day was to come when the shackles of slavery were 
to be broken asunder in the South? 

Mr. D. I said no such thing, sir. I said this: Un- 
less you come up to the work of patriotism, truth, 
and justice, and aid us in stopping this war of con- 
quest and acquisition, we will make free territory all 
around you, and thus sunder the bonds of slavery, 
and make your people free. I desire, sir, to stop 
this war. Ido not wish to see this element of dis- 
cord, the conquest of southern territory introduced 
among us. I will join the South in a patriotic en- 
deavor to prevent it. There is nothing I love better 
or revere more than the Union. I never think of 
the name of Washington without remembering his 
farewell warning: * To frown with indignation 
upon the first dawning of every attempt to dissolve 
the Union, or to weaken the bonds which hold its 
several parts together.’”’ 

I venerate the man and the warning. I will fol- 
low the advice. I will adhere to it, and will cling 
to the Union as long as I can; but L’ll see it shat- 
tered into ten thousand fragments, before I will be 
instrumental in extending the institution of slavery. 

But I desire to ask, sir, what is to be done with 
the people now inhabiting the country which you 
propose to acquire? There is in New Mexico, 
this side the Rio Grande, some sixty thousand in- 
habitants; and in California, and the other territo- 
ries which you seek to obtain, | know not how 
many. What will youdo with them? They em- 
brace all shades of color, from the pure white of 
the anglo-Saxon to the richest ebony of the unadul- 
terated African. They are a sad compound of Span- 
ish, English, Indian, and negro blooie: crossed 
and intermixed in every variety of form; and re- 
sulting, it is said, in the production of a slothful, 
indolent, ignorant race of beings. Will you make 
them citizens, give them the right of sufirage, and 
permit them, ignorant as they are of our institu- 
tions and form of government, to control our elec- 
tions, and, perhaps, our destiny? You must do 
this, or deprive them of their freedom. The senti- 
ments of the age will not permit you to subjugate 
a people now free, and convert them into slaves. 
Humanity revolts at the thought; the world would 
unite in its condemnation; and we shall be com- 
pelled, if we take these people, to give them under 
our government the benefits of that ever-living 
truth, imbodied in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, that “all men are born free and equal.” 
Think of this, sir; and let those who co for con- 
quest think of it; and let them remember, too, that 
one of the questions which disturbed the peace, 
and hastened the destruction of the Roman repub- 


lie, was a proposition of Tiberius Gracchas to 


give to the people of the provinces the right of 


' 
| 

i} 
i} 


i] 
ii 
| 
' 


| 


| 





suffrage. 

Mr. Chairman, the rash and illegal conduct of 
the President has brought upon the country a dan- 
gerous crisis, which we should meet like patriots, 
and not like politicians. I consider this war a 
great calamity; itis wicked and inhuman. Its ob- 
ject is national robbery, consummated, if earried 
on, by a sacrifice of human life that falls but little 
short of murder. It is odious to the people, and 
will be more so as its effects become more visible; 


it is loathed and despised by a majority of this 
| House. 


Why do we hesitate to stop it? It must 
end in conquest, and thus duce a violent con- 
flict between the North and South in regard to sla- 
very; or it will end in defeat and disgrace, fruitless 
except in the creation of a heavy national debt, and 
in the increase of taxation. 

What, then, shall be done? Let the Government 
immediately declare, to Mexico and the world, 
that we do not want territory, offer to treat with 
her upon the basis of such a declaration, and pro- 

to arbitrate, if iegotiation is unavailing; do 

this, and, if need be, do more; propose to withdraw 

your army and navy from the territory and coasts 

of your enemy, provided she will submit to arbi- 

tration; let = be done, and the — is ended, and 
e will smile again upon our happy country. 

I think this ought to be done; i thin the Presi. 
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dent should be compelled thus to act; and I believe 
a majority of the American people concur with 
me. But the President refuses. What then is the 
duty of Congress? 

I attempted in the outset of these remarks to 
prove that Congress had the right to refuse sup- 
plies. I think I succeeded. I then adverted to 
the causes, objects, and consequences of the war. 
My reflections satisfy my own mind that it can- 
not produce any good result. That it is not our 
true policy to acquire territory; and if we do ob- 
tain it, that we endanger the safety, if we do not 
dissolve the Union. Solemnly convinced as I am 
that my opinions are correct, lam not willing to 
obey the mandate of the President, and give him, 
without inquiry or murmur, all that he demands 
in this how ef danger. Lam equally unwilling to 
adopt that slavish obedience to Executive dicta- 
tion, Which results from the construction of the 
Constitution which has been adopted by the hon- 
orable member from Massachusetts, (Mr. Win- 
rurop.| T cannot admit that the Executive and 
his Cabinet are quite independent of Congress, 
because he is elected for a term of years. In this | 
contest between the Executive and Congress, I am 
for asserting the rights of the people, through their 
representatives. Executive power has been steal- 
ing and encreaching upon us since the commence- | 
ment of General Jackson’s Administration, and it 
muat be resisted. 

We are now engaged in a war, commenced by 
the Executive, in violation of the Constitution; and 
we are informed by one of the Pilgrim descendants, 
that however dangerous may be the consequences 
of its prosecution, Congress has no power to refuse 
supplies; that we must wait until the period for | 
which the President was elected has expired; and 
during all that time, if it is the President’s will 
that blood must flow, there is no constitutional 
mode to check its effusion; none, but to wait for 
the next Presidential election, when the people 
can apply the ** potent styptic.’’ 1 cannot concur 
in this opinion, 

I consider this question as to the right to refuse 
supplies quite as important to our liberties as the 
war itself. It is a question of freedom or slavery 
to Congress. If we cannot.stay the plundering, 
desolating arm of the Executive, our liberties are 
but in name; we have none in fact. I will, there- 
fore, refuse supplies to prosecute this war, until 
we offer Mexico such terms of peace as I have 
indicated. In thus refusing, I will not withhold 
anything necessary to pay and protect our army | 
and navy now in the field. Give everything to 
them which justice and their necessities require. 
But nothing else. Not a farthing with which to || 
carry on this war of conquest. We can now leave 
Mexico with honor. We have vanquished her on 
every field with fearful odds against us. We are 
strong, she is weak. There is no dishonor in | 
doing right. No disgrace in being just. 

There is no glory in the continuance and prose- 
cution of this war, except the glory of crime; the 
glory of murder; the glory of weakening, if not of 
dissolving, the bonds of the Union; the glory of 
making widows; of leaving children fatherless, and 
of creating a long list of pensioners, whose broken 
constituuons will deserve more mercy and justice 
than will ever be received at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment. 

1 want no share in such glory. +1 would rather 
have the honor of restoring peace—of making mil- 
lions happy. It is time for us, I think, to adopt 
the language of Achilles, when pestilence and death 
were visiting the Grecian camp— 


* Why leave we not the fatal Trojan shore, 

And measure back the seas we cross’d before ? | 
The plague destroying Whom the sword would spare — 
*Tis me to save the few remains of war.” 

I am aware, sir, how little influence my poor 
opinions are entitled to in this House, or before 
the country. Butif this war shall progress, and 
its miseries shall be visited upon our fellow-citi- 
zens, whose losses are our losses; if, in a vain at- 
tempt to assert what the Administration call the 
dignity and honor of the nation, we are brought to | 
the very verge, if not plunged into the abyss of 
dissolution, I shall feel that I have discharged my 
duty dy declaring my en to your ruinous 
measures, regardless of the cry of “ traitor’? and 
‘‘tory,’’ which I know I must meet; and, with this 
reflection, I will look to God for sanction upon my ‘| 
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conduct, which is approved by my conscience; and | 
in this I will find a consolation of which it is notin | 
_ your power to deprive me. 





THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. L. SEVERANCE, | 


OF MAINE, 


In THe House or ReprResENTATIVES, 
February 4, 1847. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, Mr. Huncerrorp, of | 


New York, in the Chair, and the General Ap- | 
propriation Bill being under discussion— 
Mr. SEVERANCE said: 
Mr. Cuainman: The discussion thus far on this 
bill has turned altogether on the war with Mexico, 
and on the mode of raising revenue to carry it on. 
The friends of the Administration are divided on 
the question whether duties shall be laid on tea 
and coffee, as recommended by the President and | 
his Secretary of the Treasury. I shall take no 
part in the question of finance, further than to say 
that [ am opposed to laying duties on tea and cof- 
fee, as well as to the excise on silver plate, pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Tennessee, [ANDREW 
Jounson.] Were I in favor of a prosecution of 
the present war in Mexico, and believed it neces- 
sary to sustain the credit of the country, | might | 
possibly be induced to put a tax on tea and coffee, 
if the revenue from other sources was insufficient; | 
but these are among the last articles I would con- 
sent to tax, for they are not produced in the coun- 
try, and have come to be considered as necessaries 
of life, and, toa great extent, are substitutes for | 
intoxicating drinks. Duties upon them having no 
effect to encourage production here, and thereby 
employ our labor, or, by domestic competition, to 
ultimately reduce prices, are in the nature of a | 
capitation tax upon the free population of the | 
country. Now, sir, I propose to compromise the 
difficulty with our Democratic friends, by obvia- | 
ting the necessity for any such unpopular taxa- | 
tion. Let us lay no impost upon the tea or the 





| 
| 


' coffee, and no excise upon the teaspoons, thus 


avoiding the domiciliary visits of the excise officer, | 
so much deprecated by the gentleman from In- 
diana, [Mr. Wick,] who spoke yesterday. I | 
have no objection to a duty on sugar to sweeten 
the tea, though I cannot consent to Mr. Secretary 
Walker’s recent proposition to add twenty per 
cent. to the duty on sugar, while he proposes still | 
further to reduce the duties on other productions 
of the country. I do not see anything in the na- 
ture of sugar production which should entitle it to 
such a preference. 

Sir, lam one of the fourteen members of the 
House who, in May last, voted against the bill 
authorizing the President to call for fifty thousand | 
volunteers, and appropriating ten millions of dol- 
lars to prosecute the war with Mexico; and I will 
here enumerate fourteen reasons why I am still 
opposed to prosecuting the war, and why I cannot 
vote further appropriations to carry iton. These 
reasons are— 

1. Because the war was wrongfully and unjustly 
commenced by the President, while Congress was 
in session, without asking its consent. 

2. Because it isa war of conquest, and was com- 
menced, and is now continued, with that design. 

3. Because war did not exist by the act of Mexi- | 
co, and did not exist legally until Congress re- 
cognised it in May last. 

4. Because there is no other way in which I éan, 
by my vote, manifest my opposition to the continu- | 
ance of the war. 

5. Because, in refusing men and money to pros- | 
ecute the war ina foreign country, I do not endanger 
the safety of a single individual, or a single in- | 


_ terest, in my Own country. 


6. Because the war is a prodigal squandering of | 
human life and national treasure, without any 
benefit to the country or to mankind. 

7. Because a war between the two largest repub- | 
lies in the world is not calculated to spread the | 
principles of civil liberty and elective government. | 

8. Seams amy acquisition of territory, for the 
pares of establishing slavery where it has once 

n abolished, would be turning backward in the 
march of civilization, and be a national calamity, | 
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even were the acquisition bloodless, honestly ob. 
tained, and without cost. 

9. Because, even if the territory acquired be 
made free, aggressive war is not an approved mode 
of extending the “area of freedom,” or of ob. 
taining respect for republican principles. 

10. Because I regard as utterly absurd any at. 


tempt to force a people into our Union against 
their consent. 

11. Because, if we had their consent, we should 
be better off without them. 

12. Because the money foolishly spent in this 
war by the two countries would have built a rail. 
road ard a line of telegraph to Oregon, and a 
canal across the isthmus. 

13. Because all war, but that which is strict} 
defensive, ought, in this age of the Christian wor] 
to be regarded as criminal and barbarous. : 

14. Because the triumphs of peace are far more 
glorious and more enduring than those of the 
sword. 

I deny, Mr. Chairman, altogether, that war ex. 
isted ‘* by the act of Mexico”’ in May last. Mex. 
ico had not declared war against us, nor had Cop. 
gress declared war against Mexico. There had 
been a hostile collision upon the Rio Grande, 
unauthorized by the constitutional war-making 
authorities of either country. It was the result of 
an invasion of the Mexican province of Taman- 
lipas by General Taylor, under express orders 
from the President of the United States. The 
Constitution does not vest in the President the 
power to make war, but in Congress; and if Con- 
gress, on the 13th of May last, instead of declaring 
that war existed by the act of Mexico, had re- 
fused the call for fifty thousand volunteers and ten 
millions of money, and had passed a resolution 
directing the President to order General Taylor 
back to Corpus Christi, there would have been no 
war. This I then thought, and still think, it was 
the.duty of Congress todo. But the bill passed 
in the most hurried manner, and without debate, 
professedly to relieve our army then alleged to be 
in peril, but in reality to enable the President to 
prosecute a war of invasion and conquest, and as 
such it has been continued up to this time; con- 
tinued only by the acquiescence of Congress ina 
most mischievous and dangerous Executive usurp- 
ation; to be deprecated as much for its evil example, 
its surrender of the manly independence, the right- 
ful power, and the just discretion of the legislative 
department of the Government, as for its imme- 
diate effects upon the peace and welfare of the 
country. Such collisions have happened before. 


ship 


‘| The British ship-of-war Leopard fired upon the 
| Chesapeake, but war did not follow as a conse- 


uence; the steamboat Caroline was cut out of the 
merican port of Schlosser, in 1838, and burned; 
one man was killed, and the British Government 
justified the act; but this was not war. In 1806, 
there was a warm dispute as to the western limit 
of Louisiana south of Red river. We claimed to 


|| the Sabine, and the Spaniards claimed to the Rio 
|| Hondo. 


Their troops came across the Sabine to 
drive off intruders between the tworivers. General 
Wilkinson was sent there to protect them. Gen- 
eral Herrera, Governor of New Leon, had been 
ordered by the commandant general of the internal 
provinces to attack the American forces if they 
came across the Rio Hondo. Herrera advanced 


| with thirteen hundred men, and a battle would 
| have ensued had he not taken the responsibility 


of disobeying his orders. - Like a wise man, 
rather than an obedient soldier, he had a truce 





with Wilkinson, and they agreed that the space 
between the Rio Hondo and the Sabine should 
be neutral territory, to be occupied by neither _— 
until the line should be settled by treaty, whic 
was not done till 1819. Had General Taylor or 
General Arista, last April, taken the same respon- 
sibility of disobeying orders, the battles on the 
Rio Grande would not have been fought. 

But General Taylor was not sent there to make 

ce. He wassentto make war. This has been 
so fully demonstrated by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Hupson,] and the gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Davis,] and by several others, 
that I deem it needless to go into an examination 
of the official correspondence of the Executive with 
General Taylor, with General Kearny, Commo- 
dore Conner, Commodore Sloat, mmodore 
Stockton, and others. Nor need I add anything 
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to the vindication of the rights and duties of Con- | 


oress to control the President in making war, and 
in continuing it when commenced, which was 
made yesterday by the gentleman from Kentucky, 
(Mr. Davis,] and the day before by the ee 
from Ohio, [Mr. Derano.] Undoubtedly, Con- 
gress, 80 far from being bound to grant the means 
of carrying on any war in which the President 
may have wrongfully involved the country, has 
the right, and it may be its duty, if the public 
safety will allow, and the public interest will be 
promoted thereby, not only to refuse supplies, but 
io reduce or disband the army; and, in my opin- 
jon, no harm would come from that course in the 
wresent case. Mexico has no navy to harm us on 
the ocean; and were our troops ordered back within 
the rightful limits of Texas, I would, though no 
soldier, undertake by contract to defend Texas 
against Mexican invasion, for ten years to come, 
with a single regiment, under the command of any 
discreet colonel in our army. I cannot avoid the 
conclusion, that this would be the cheapest, the 
most bloodless, ay, and the most honorable way 
of “ conquering a peace.”? I know not what may 
be the idea of those who use this very equivocal 
phrase; but if they expect to reduce the Mexican 


Government and people to abject submission, or | 


to obtain a treaty yielding a large extent of the 
territory of the Mexican republic, I apprehend 
that such a peace will not be very soon conquered. 


peace will follow. The Mexican constitution pro- 
hibits the alienation of any portion of her territory. 
Every Mexican authority is sworn to preserve the 


patriotism in every Mexican heart as upon ours. 
Hence Mexico, under all her changes of adminis- 
tration, has inflexibl 
unqualified independence of Texas, though all 
hopes of reconquering it must have been given up 
years ago. We shall, therefore, not * conquer a 
peace’’ by merely defeating her armies. Old Spain 
marched ler victorious legions from one end of 


Mexico to the other, for ten years, defeating the | 


Patriot forces with great slaughter, and putting 
their chiefs todeath. Butit wasofnoavail. The 


another. The defeat of one army was the signal for 
anew rally, until the forces of Spain were finally 
expelled from Mexico. The longer we continue 
the war the more implacable will be the hatred of 


the Mexican people towards us, and the larger the | 


force necessary to maintain our conquests. We 


are told that Mexico must pay the expenses of the | 


war, and have been flattered with the idea that 
portions of the Mexican people would join our 
standard, wherever it might appear. The instruc- 


tions of the Secretaries of the Navy and of War | 
to our commanders indicate this expectation; but, | 
thus far, it certainly has not been realized. The | 


contending factions of Mexico all unite to oppose 


us as a common enemy, and we shall probably not | 
hold a foot of their territory by any other tenure | 


than military force. The policy of the British 


sides with the 


rels of rival native princes, pans 
eated to pay the 


weaker, and then requiring the de 


of territory. In this Mexican war I apprehend 
we shall get neither gold, nor treaties, nor allies, 
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| shed the blood of American citizens. 


| which are no part of Texas. 
East India Company, which seems to be the model || 
of our Executive, has been to interfere in the quar- | 
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| ciple with the Mexicans not to cede their territory 


to any Power whatever. No Administration 


| which should do it could hold power long enough 


to make the transfer. 

The proposal, then, to ‘‘conquer a peace,”’ by 
a more vigorous prosecution of the war, looks to 
sanguinary results, a fearful destruction of human 
life, and a prodigal expenditure of money, heavy 
taxation, and national debt; it is the conquest of 
peace by the bloody demon of war. Already 
“Sweet peace spreads her wings and flies weeping away;”’ 


| And in her place we see 


« Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice and parents’ tears,” 


riding triumphant over the mangled carcasses of 
/ men, amid the smoke of battle, leaving pestilence, 
| death, and desolation in his train. 
| lieve this is the way to obtain peace. 
|}common pretext on which the earth has been 


I do not be- 
It is the 


drenched in human gore, from time immemorial. 
And now, what is the pretext on which the war 


| was commenced, and is now defended? The Presi- 
| dent last May told us that he had tried to preserve 


peace, but that Mexico had invaded our soil, and 


This would 
be good justification for armed resistance if it were 


| true; but, as if he was conscious thatit was nottrue, 
| and aware that the world would not believe him, 
| he, in his annual message in December last, labored | 
| at great length, with all his ingenuity, to set forth, 
We may overrun the territories of Mexico, but no | 


in the strongest possible light, and magnify far be- 
yond the bounds of truth, the injuries received by 
divers of our citizens in theircommercial intercourse 


s | with Mexico, declaring that they constituted suffi- 
integrity of the national limits, and the sentiment || 


of nationality is as deeply impressed by pride and | 


cient cause of war. Why all the parade of these old 
claims unless to excuse him for commencing the 
war? 
But they were not, 
We have had similar 


and we never resorted to war to obtain them. With 


| England they constituted a part, and not the chief, 
| of the causes of war. 


By peaceable means we 
have recovered indemnities for spoliations from | 


| France, Spain, Holland, and Denmark; but from 


| England, the greatest spoliator on our commerce, 
murder of one Patriot chieftain only gave place to | 


with whom we waged war, we recovered nothing; 


'| but, on the contrary, incurred a national debt which || 


it took us twenty years to pay. Whatever we may 


| think of the policy of that or any other war, it cer- 


tainly affords no example of successful redress of 
commercial spoliations. That war, however, was 
unlike this. There was nothing cowardly or ungen- 
erous aboutit. It was not a quarrel with a weaker 
neighbor to despoil him of territory, and it required 


all our united energies to meet such an adversary, | 


whose fleets were upon our coasts, and whose ar- 
mies were on our frontier. 
blows were required for self-defence. Not so this 
war. Stopping the supplies merely a the war, 
and that is all. Mexico still claims Texas, but | 
has not the remotest idea of fighting us forit. She 
is fighting for the defence of her own provinces, 
Mexico had made 
a treaty with us in 1839, in virtue of which, com- 


| missioners on the part of both governments held 
| their sessions in this city nearly two years for the | 


| purpose of adjudicating all these claims for Mexi- 
expenses of the war in lacs of rupees and cessions | 


can spoliations. In all cases on which they dif- 
fered the King of Prussia was to appoint an um- 


He appointed Baron Roénne, his minister at | 


E CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


If they were cause of war, it was not for him | 
/ to make it, but for Congress. 
refused to acknowledge the | under the circumstances. 
| claims, to a much larger amount, and longer stand- 


| ing, against all the commercial powers of Europe, 


| or foolish, or a more criminal war. 


Once in it, our hardest | 
| neighbor than before? 


— a 
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of making war to compel Mexico to be more punc- 
tual in paying her acknowledged debts. He bat- 
ters down her towns, and murders her people, be- 
cause her crazy Government, with no money in 
the treasury, has not been punctual in meeting her 
national engagements. ‘Taking into consideration 
all the circumstances, the delinquencies of many 
of the States of this Union, infinitely better able 
to pay than Mexico; looking to the fact that the 
Mexican Minister had left Washington, protesting 
against the annexation of Texas as an act of ag- 
gressive insult—stripping her by insidious means 
of one of her most valuable provinces, I think 
there is nothing very extraordinary in her neglect 
to pay the instalments due, since we took from 


| her, by emigration and annexation, a province for 


which we had in vain offered her five millions of 
dollars. Such a pretext for war is utterly prepos- 
terous; it is evidently an afterthought, thrown in 
with abundance of smali cunning, to justify a fore- 
gone conclusion. Ii will deceive none out of the 
country, and none but the most superficial in it; 
while it derogates painfully from our national char- 


acter for justice, honor, and magnanimity. 


Mr. Polk, in his message, lays great stress on 
the threat of General Jackson, just before he went 
out of office in 1837, of war or reprisals against 
Mexico on account of these claims. If he had 
stated the true cause of this hostile attitude at that 
time, it would be better understood. Mexico, then, 
wholly discarding Santa Ana’s promise of a treaty 
acknowledging the independence of Texas, was 
preparing another expedition to suppress the revolt, 
and the threat of war by the United States was 
designed to intimidate Mexico, and bring her to 
terms with Texas; for the annexation of Texas 
was never. lost sight of by General Jackson from 
the time that General Sam Houston left this cit 
in 1830, till the act was finally sacnnalicsel, 
These claims for spoliation have always been little 
more than convenient coin in the acquisition—first 
of Spanish, and then of Mexican territory. And 
it must be added, that we did not preserve our 
neutrality between Mexico and Texas with so good 
faith as we did between Spain and the Mexican 
revolutionists, 

The President says the war was not waged for 
the purpose of conquest, but to ** secure an honor- 
able peace.’? Why, sir, we had peace before he 
broke it; we have ever since been waging war in 
Mexico, and if it was not for conquest, and is not 
now, then Lean scarcely conceive of a more insane 
The crusade 
preached by Peter the Hermit, and Walter the 
Moneyless, to drive the Saracens from the Holy 
Land, was worldly wisdom in comparison with it. 
Will Mexico, after doubling her national debt in 
fighting our armies, be in any better condition to 
pay the remaining instalments, or be “ better 

The gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. Wick] expressed his apprehension that 
the war might “ fizzle out.’’ Possibly he may 
have referred to the suggestion of the ‘* Union’’ 


| newspaper the other day, that if we did not ‘ revel 


in the hails of the Montezumas,’’ we might at 


least get the privilege of making a ship canal across 
the isthmus of Tehuantepec. If that is the idea, 
I think the sooner we “ fizzle out” the better, for 
we shall have the less to pay for our folly; and, 


_as for the credit or fame we shall get in this war 
| upon a weaker republican neighbor, I estimate it 


very lightly, and I fear the world will make out a 


among the Aztec and Spanish races; and, if we ashington, and the amount of a little more than 
continue to retain and hold any of their territory || two millions of dollars was awarded. By subsequent 
by force, they will be the almost unpeopled and | 
remote northern provinces, four-fifths of the extent | 
of which are barren and nearly uninhabitable, | 
being without wood or water. Upper California, | 


large balance against us. The suggestion, as to 
the canal, in the ‘‘Organ,’’ is the first I have seen 
in that quarter having the remotest idea of utility. 
Sir, I cannot believe any gentleman onthis floor 
will declare, that he is in favor of prosecuting the 


| 

| 

| 

te: 
|| pire. 
| 

| 

| 


| agreement this was to be paid in twenty instal- 
ments quarterly, commencing in April, 1843, up to | 
which time the interest was paid. Mexico paid 


though for a great part of the year without rain, | 


is comparatively fertile, and with a fine climate; 


but we need no war to acquire that. Such is the | 
current of emigration across the mountains to that | 


region—so remote is it from the seat of Mexican 
population—so intimate its connexion with Oregon 
—it will require more effort to keep it out of the 
Union than to bring it in, and we might well and 
safely leave it to the inevitable course of events. 
Great Britain might possibly desire it, were there 
not already a rapidly increasing American popula 
uon there, of the most impulsive chara:er, such 
as her Britannic Majesty would never undertake 
the task of governing. ides, it is a fixed prin- 


he first three instalments, one or two of them by | 
forced loans, a process which would never be sub- 

mitted to in this country, either to pay a foreign 
debt, or any other purpose; and she holds the re- | 
ceipt of our accredited agent for the fourth and fifth | 
instalments. When the President, in the summer | 
of 1845, issued his secret orders to the command- | 
ers of our squadrons, and apprized General Taylor | 
that his ultimate destination was on the Rio Grande, 
Mexico held our nee for five of the eight or 
nine instalments which had accrued. Yes, sir, 
there were only three or four instalments due at | 
that time—nothing like the present expenses of 
our army for a single week; and now 


} 
| 


epee te henape-einantRngentens aan 





‘ e Presi- | 
dent would have us believe he usurped the power 


war, and yet opposed to an acquisition of territory 
as the result or object of the war. The prosecu- 
tion of it looks to conquest, and nothing else. The 
instalments of the iedeouiey now due areas but 
dust in the balance. 

The next question which naturally arises is, how 
much territory do we intend to take from Mexico; 
and what shall we do with it when we get it? For 
myself, I would never have it recorded in history, 
that we took an inch of territory from Mexico by 
force. Bat if we do get it, whatthen? The dis- 
posal of it may involve a moredangerous war than 
this with Mexico, unless we settle the matter be- 
forehand. It will not do to suppress it now, and 
afterwards raise the question: ‘“‘ Who’s the dupe?”’ 
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The Mexican War—Mr. Severance. 


. fl .: bias ; 
I wish to deceive no one, nor to be deceived. I || tion along the eastern declivities of the table lands, 


concur most heartily with my colleague [Mr. || at an elevation of three or four thousand feet from 
Hamu] in one thing: However we, or our con- |! 


stituents, may have differed as to the annexation 
of Texas, or may now differ as to the acquisition of 
more territory by conquest, we agree, and I hesi- 


tate not to declare, that nineteen-twentieths of the | 
people of the northern States agree, that if new | 


territory be added to the Union in any quarter, it 
must come in as free territory. 
the most prominent article in the political faith of 
every man who aspires to a seat on this floor. The 
candidate of either party, who is doubted on this 
point, will be defeated, And there is good reason 
why itehould be so. The patriots of the Revolu- 
tion never contemplated the extension of slavery. 
Hlence they early adopted the ordinance of 1787, 
excluding it from the territories beyond the Ohio. 
At that time, slavery existed by the laws of ever 
State in the Union except Massachusetts. The 
blighting influences of slavery upon the population 
and progress of each State, In arts, manufactures, 
and agriculture, as well as its inconsistency with 
the principles of the Declaration of Independence, 
were then understood and fully acknowledged by 
Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, and their com- 
patriots, They, too, did not look to the acquisi- 
tion of foreign territory, and made no provision for 
it when the Constitution was adopted. If none had 
been aequire d, the Union would now have consist- 
ed of the free States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Ulinvis, Michigan, and Wisconsin—14 
States with 28 Senators. 

The slaveholding States would have been Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 


This will be made | 


sissippi, and Alabama—10 States with 20 Sena- | 


tors 
The acquisition of Louisiana and Florida have 
ready broucht with them the slave States of 
Louisiana, Missouri, Arkansas, and Florida, and 
the free State of Lowa; and the acquisition of 
‘Texas, brought in, in utter perversion of a clause 
of the Constitution, in a manner and for purposes 
in the highest degree objectionable, has brought 
with it, we know not yet what besides the war 
with Mexico, and a lust of farther conquest, like 
that of the hungry tiger who has tasted blood. 
The admission of the State of Louisiana into the 
Union in 1812, did not bring up the slave question 
with much force, because slavery existed in it 
under France and Spain; but the admission of 
Missouri in 1820, did convulse the Union to its 
centre. That agitation resulted in what is called 
the Missouri compromise, between a few of the 
North, uniting with the whole of the South, on an 
understanding, that the principles of the ordinance 
of 1787 should be applied to all the territory em- 
braced in the Louisiana purchase north of the line 
of 36° 30', except the Suute of Missouri, which is 
bounded on the south by that line. This compro- 
mise has thus far been earried out. It did not 
apply to Texas, because Texas was then a Spanish 
provinee. It is now proposed in the House to 
extend that line to the Pacific; and the House, by 
\ majority of thirty-one against the motion of Mr. 
Burr, of South Carolina, has decided against the 


al 


proposition. ‘The extension of that line of latitude 
Is Not what it seems to be—it is not the principle of 
the Missouri compromise. That principle looked 


to a division of territory—to an equality of politi- 
cal interests and influence between free and slave 
States. It looked, moreover, somewhat to the 
adaptation of climate to free and slave labor. The 


! 


proposed extension of the line would run counter | 


to all these considerations. It would give every- 
thing to slavery, and nothing to freedom. For 
inyself,,I am free to say, I am opposed to all com- 
promises on the subject. [ do not admit that lib- 
‘ rty and slavery have equal rights, and are equal] 

entitled to protection and favor; nor do I admit 
that any climate can make slavery justifiable; but 
if we must have a compromise line, let it be drawn 
with some regard to the fitness of things, and the 
rights of parties. Such is the configuration of the 
continent, that after crossing the Bravo on the line 


of 36° 30’, just below Santa Fé, and reaching the | 


foot of the Sierre Madre, there would be no pro- 
priety in going any farther west. 
rather adopt a line running in a southeasterly direc- 


We should | 


the sea, passing below Xalapa, and thence down 
to Tabasco. This elevation would generally be 
not more than forty or fifty miles from the Gulf 
coast. In this region, the climate depends more | 

| 


on altitude than latitude. The table lands of Mexi- || 


co are as well adapted to free labor as New York 
or Pennsylvania. 
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| 


We have hotter weather in |) 


Maine in June, July, and August, by twenty de- | 


grees, than they do upon the elevated plains of | 

Mexico, though much colder in winter. The cli- 

mate in these regions is perfectly salubrious, though 

much of the land is barren, and without wood or | 

water. ‘To show the character of the climate, and | 

topography of Mexico, I quote from Malte Brun. 
e says: 


“ Casting a general glance over the whole surface of Mexi- 


cu, we find that two-thirds of it are situated under the tem- || tend to the Rio 


perate, and the remaining third under the torrid zone. The | 
first part comprehends a surface of 82,000 square leagues. | 


| 
} 


| the 


| 


if 
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river, we passed the Texan line, and invaded the territory 
of Mexico. A simple statement of facts, known to exist, will 
conclusively refute such an assumption.” 


And what is the “simple statement of facts,” 
which is to make this so plain? Why, nothing 
more nor less than a reference to the fact that oy; 
Government, in its controversies with Spain, in 
1819, and previous, claimed to the Rio Grande. He 

oes not mention the fact that our Government of. 
fered to take the Colorado, and finally agreed to 
the Sabine, as the western boundary of Louisiana: 
the se aa on their side, claiming nearly up to 
ississippi. But he says, again: 

* Texas, as ceded to the United States by France, in 1893, 
has been always claimed as ertending west to the Rio Grande.” 

Now, sir, I will endeavor to show— 

Ist. That Texas never was part of Louisiana, 

2d. That the peouaee of Texas never did ex- 
rrande. 
3d. That, consequently, Texas never was ceded 


Itineludes the provincias internas; not’ only those that are I] by us to Spain. 


subject to the immediate administration of the Viceroy of | 
Mexico—sueli as the new kingdom of Leon and the province 
of New St. Andero—but also those governed by their own 
general commandant—tor instance, the intendencies of Du- 
rango and Sonora, and the provinces of Coahuila, Tezas, and | 
New Mexico. * * e . ° a * oi 

* More than three-fifths of the 29,000 square leagues, sit- | 


perature, rather than a burning heat. The whole interior of 
the Vice Royalty of New Mexico, especially the interior of | 
the country comprised under the ancient denominations of | 
Anahuac and Michoacan, and, in all probability, even the | 
whole of New Biscay, form one immense elevated plateau, | 
from 6,500 to 8,200 fect above the level of the neighboring 
seas; While, on the contrary, in Europe, those elevated lands 
that present the appearance of plains, such as the plateaus 
of Auvergne, Switzerland, and Spain, never rise higher than 
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| New Leon was ceded by us to 


We: might, with the same propriety say that 
spain. . But the 


| President says we claimed Texas as part of Lov- 


isiana. Is this evidence of title? 


Let us see. 


|| Spain claimed it, too, and Mexico still claims it. It 


|| is a poor rule that will not work both ways. We 
uated under the torrid zone, enjoy a cold or moderate tem- || 


claimed the whole Pacific coast, from the Spanish 
missions at San Francisco up to the Russian set- 
tlements, in virtue of the discovery of the Colum- 
bia river by Captain Gray, of Boston, in 1792, and 
the occupation of Astoria, in 1811. In 1803, in 


| virtue of the treaty negotiated in Paris by Robert 


“ 


Malte Brun, in 1825, estimated the Mexican || 


population at 8,000,000, including Yucatan. Ta- |) tains. In 1819, we acquired the Spanish title to all 


King the estimates of Humboldt for 1803, of the | 


population at that time at 5,837,100, Malte Brun 
says ° 


“ These nine intendencies, situated under the torrid zone, 
contain a population of 5,160,000 souls, dispersed over a sur- | 
face of 36,500 square leagues, or 141 inhabitants to a square | 
league. But four-fifths of this population are conceutrated | 
upon the ridge of the Cordilleras, or on plateaus, the eleva- 
tion of which above the sea equals in height uhe pass of 
Mount Cenis.” 

The important fact should not be overlooked, 
that, in 1803, more than four-fifths of the popula- | 
tion of Mexico, within the torid zone, were on the 
elevated table-lands, where the climates cool, tem- | 
perate, and salubrious. 

‘Texas is comparatively low and level, rising very | 
gradually from the coast. But beyond the Rio | 
Grande the table-lands extend at an elevation of | 
5,000 to 8,000 feet as far north as 36° 30’; so that, | 
taking the whole region from latitude 18 to latitude | 
42 north, and between the Rio Grande and the Gulf 
of California, more than four-fifths of the habitable | 
lands have a cool or temperate climate, perfectly 
congenial to free white labor, as much so as New 
York or New England. 

If we are to go on and conquer these mountain 
regions south of 36° 30’, | trust we shall not permit 
slavery togothere. ‘The Spaniards never had any 
African slaves on these table-lands; they were con- 
fined to the Tierras Calientes, er hot lands, near 
the coasts, and chiefly on the eastern side. They 
are now amalgamated to a considerable extent with 
the Indians and Creoles, and all are free. 

I come now, Mr. Chairman, to examine a few 
paragraphs of the President’s message, in which 
he defends his armed occupation of the territory 
upon the Rio Grande; the act which was the im- 
mediate cause of the war in which we are now | 
engaged. It is of the utmost importance that we | 
should know precisely on what ground we stand | 
in this controversy, that we may judge correctly | 
what terms we ought to demand of Mexico as the | 
conditions of peace. The President says: 

“Texas constituted a portion of the ancient province of 
Louisiana, ceded to France in 1803,” 

I deny this; but, if it were true, it would have | 
no just bearing in his defence, for we relinquished | 
our claim to it by treaty in 1819. After going on 
to argue that we had a right to annex Texas, after 
she had achieved her independence by her arms, 
the President says: 


~_CC 


| claim to the northwest coast. 


R. Livingston and James Monroe with Barbé Mar- 


| bois, the Minister of Napoleon, then First Cons 
trom 1,300 to 2,609 feet above the ocean.’’—Mailte Brun, Pp: |} , x ones , ul, 


we obtained the French title to Louisiana, with 
whatever right the French had to go over the moun- 
north of latitude forty-two. We then had a triple 
Our title, or the 


| Spanish title, were either incomparably stronger 


than our title to Texas; and even the French title 


|| to include the Pacific coast in Louisiana, was bet- 


ter than the title to include Texas in Louisiana, 
because the Spaniards had numerous settlements 
in Texas before Louisiana was ceded by France to 
Spain in 1762; whereas, the country beyond the 
mountains was all a wilderness, and might be 
claimed by anybody. I say, after 1819, we had 
united all these three claims to Oregon, and the 
President declared our title to be established by 
*‘ irrefragable facts and arguments,”’ referring to the 
argument of his Secretary of State, Mr. BucManan, 
founded mainly on the Spanish title; and yet, ina 


_ few months, the President, by the advice of the Sen- 
_ate, gave up five degrees and forty minutes on the 


coast to Great Britain, together with the great island 
of Vancouver, and the free navigation of the Co- 
lumbia river. Did he ‘‘ cede” this great territory 
to Great Britain without an equivalent, and prom- 
ise her free-trade besides, or did he merely relin- 
quish our triple claim? I do not stand here to 
censure him for making such a treaty, for I believe 
the British claim was about as good as ours, but 
to show that there is some difference between a 
claim and an undisputed title. 

When Louisiana was transferred to us it was 
without limits; it was to be as it was when ceded 


_ by France to Spain in 1762. After we made the 


“ But there are those who, conceding all this to be true, | 


assume the ground that the true western boundary of Texas 
is the Nueces, instead of the Rio Grande ; and that, there- 


\| fore, in marching our army to the east branch of the latter 


purchase of the First Consul in 1803, our Govern- 
ment opened a negotiation with Spain. Mr. Mon- 
roe went from Paris to Madrid to join Mr. Pinck- 
ney, and they entered into a formal correspondence 
with Don Pedro Cevallos, the Spanish Minister of 
State. That correspondence may be seen in the 
second volume of American State Papers. Our 
ministers had their claims for spoliations to urge, 
and then, as ever since with Spain and Mexico, they 
were mad” auxiliary to the eceerce of territory. 
Monroe and Pinckney claimed West Florida as a 
art of Louisiana, and claimed westward to the 
io Bravo. They did as Great Britain did on our 
northeastern frontier. They spread out their claim 
as wide as possible, to get what they wena a 
compromise. The Spaniards claimed that West 
Florida extended to the Iberville, near the island of 
New Orleans, not including it. We appealed to 
France, who promptly decided that she never con- 
sidered West Florida to be part of Louisiana; and 
as to the western limit of Louisiana, she would say 
nothing. fel 
The same controversy was revived in 1816 and 
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1817 between our minister at Madrid, G. W. Er- 
ying, and Mr. Pizarro, and others, which ended in 
transferring the negotiation to Washington, where 
it was conducted in 1818 and 1819, first by Mr. 
Monroe, and next, after his election as President, 
py J. Q@. Adams, with Don Onis. It finally resulted 
in the Florida treaty. No man could make out a 
better case with such slender materials than Mr. 
Adams did; and those who seek argument to estab- 
ish our claim to Texas as part of Louisiana had 
better examine the correspondence in the fourth 
yolume of State Papers. 

But Mr. Adams declared on this floor, in 1838, 
that Mr. Monroe had no confidence in the claim to 
the Rio Grande. The whole question of boundary, 
from the northwest coast to the Floridas, was open 
for discussion, and our Government made the best 
of it. We got both Floridas, the Spanish title to 
Oregon, and a valuable territory between the Rio 
Hondo and the Sabine. The claim which we made 
to the Rio Grande was only a diplomatic claim, 
such as is frequently resorted to in territorial dis- 
putes. ‘To show how little our Government really 
regarded it, [ quote the act of Congress of March 
96, 1804, dividing Louisiana into two territories. 
It begins thus: 

“Be it enacted, &c., That all that portion of country ceded 
by France to the United States, under the name of Louisi- 
ana, Which lies south of the Mississippi territory, and of an 
east and west line to commence on the Mississippi river at 
the 38d degree of north iatitude, and to extend west to the 
western boundary of said cession, shall constitute a territory 
of the United States, under the hame of the territory of Or- 
jeans; the government whereof shall be organized.’ &c. 

The act of February 20, 1811, authorizes the 
inhabitants of the territory of Orleans above de- 
scribed, to form a State constitution, naming the 
Sabine as its western boundary. The reason why 
this was not particularly defined in 1804 to be “the 
extent of said cession,’® was because of the dispute 
whether the Sabine or the Rio Hondo was the west- 
ern boundary of ** said cession.” 

The act of April 8, 1812, admitted the State of 
Louisiana into the Union with the same boundaries, 
and nobody ever afterwards heard of any ‘ terri- 
tory of Orleans” west of the Sabine; showing con- 
clusively that the Sabine was considered the ** ex- 
tent of said cession’’ of Louisiana. 

The first of these acts was signed by President 
Jefferson, the two others by James Madison, both 
of whom knew something of our territorial rights. 


There is no doubt a very general impression | 


has been made on the public mind, which few 
among, us have ever volunteered to correct, that 
Texas was once clearly ours, and was anwisely 
ceded to Spain against the protest of its inhabitants. 
This impression I have no doubt aided much in 
the annexation of Texas. The President still pro- 
pagates the idea very assiduously; and now, fora 


much worse purpose, seeks to. make the impression | 


that Texas, so ceded by us, originally extended to 
the Rio Grande. 


yet his avowed action upon this assumption is 
what has involved us in war. 


or took any partin its councils. Itis admitted that 


tne expedition to Santa Fé, on the upper waters of | 
It is | 


the Rio Grande in 1840, was a total failure. 
admitted that the expedition to the lower waters 
of the Rio Grande in 1842, called the Mier expe- 


dition, met with the same fate. Both were cap- | 
tured, and all the men sent to the interior of Mex- | 
And these were the only formi- | 
dable attempts of Texas to establish her authority | 


icO aS prisoners. 


in any part of the valley of the Rio Grande. But 


the President says, some inhabitants living west | 
art in the Texas revolution. | 
very few did who lived on | 


of the Nueces took 
This is possible. 
the west side, and in the neighborhood of Corpus 
Christi; but ten times as many took part whose 
residence was east of the Sabine; and I doubt not 
there were more from Maine, who took part in 
that revolution than there were from west of the 
Nueces. Surely it does not follow that Maine be- 
came included within the limits of Texas. 
The President also says, the resolutions of Texas 
make the Rio Grande the bound 


All this is entirely erroneous, | 


It is not the defence | 
of Texas which has embroiled us with a neighbor- | 
ingrepublic, but the seizure of territory which never | 
was partof’Texas. Itis admitted that the territory | 
in dispute was never subject to Texan jurisdiction, | 


“ » from its 
Source to its mouth; that Texas, as we “ ceded it | 


The Mexican War—Mr. Severance. 


| having no foundation in truth or reason, he orders 
|| General Taylor into Tamaulipas, and General 
| Kearny into New Mexico, where the latter, ex- 
| hibiting a new feature in Democratic progress, 
| establishes a territorial government within what 
| the President had before assumed to be the limits 
| of the State of Texas, most of it within the limits 
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| of the Congressional district of my friend, (Mr. | 


Pittssury.} General Kearny, by authority of 
the President, gives the people of New Mexico 
| a constitution, very minute and elaborate in its de- 
tails, and appoints all the requisite officers. Our 
State Governments, within the limits of the Gen- 
eral Government, are sometimes spoken of as 
wheels within a wheel; but here we have a terri- 
torial government established by a Brigadier Gen- 
| eral within the limits of a State of the Union. 1 
am curious to see how so much machinery will 
work. But, meantime, I must say I like General 
Kearny’s constitution much better, in some re- 
spects, than that of Texas, and hope it will super- 
sede the latter altogether, for it adopts universal 
| suffrage, without any distinction of color; and this 
| is wise; for among a Mexican population it may 
be difficult to determine who is ** white.” 
| Texas constitution, which covers the principal 
part of the same territory, not only denies the right 
| of suffrage to all the colored races, but prohibits 
emancipation by the Legislature, without the con- 
sent of the owners of slaves, and guards against 
| any alteration of the constitution, as does that of 
Florida, by requiring that no alteration shall be 
|} made except by a vote of two-thirds of both 


Ho. or Reps. 


descriptions, as they stand, are utterly inconsistent, 
being partly made up from history, and partly 
from our claim, for several of them (and they are 
mostly copied from each other according to date) 
describe Texas as one of the provineias internas, 
or internal provinces, which is correct; but this 
precludes the idea of Texas belonging to Louisiana, 
for the provincias internas was an ancient Spanish 
designation never applied to Louisiana, nor were 
they ever under the same civil jurisdiction as Lou- 
isiana. 

Our claim to Texas, as part of Louisiana, rests 
chiefly on the expeditions of La Salle, the grant of 
Louis XIV. to Crozat, and the map of De Lisle, 


‘made in conformity to French claims, and a few 


The | 


| Houses of the Legislature calling a convention; | 
> oS 


then a majority of the popular vote in convention, 


| ofa succeeding Legislature. This is using the two- 
thirds rule with as much effect as when it was 
adopted in Baltimore in 1844, and seems to be 
somewhat in conflict with certain Democratic doc- 
trines proposed for the consideration of the Alge- 
rines of Rhode Island. 


tion of suffrage becomes one of no little importance. 
There is no distinction in Mexico. Can we dis- 
| franchise the population? 
between absolutely enslaving them and allowing 
them universal suifrage ? 
sue the inquiry. 

I must hasten on to my proofs that the Presi- 


delivered at the last session of Congress by the 


‘Fexag in this House, [Mr. Kaurman.] Appended 
to his speech is a note exhibiting the authorities 
which he deems conclusive in the matter. Here 
itis: 

Note attached to Mr. Kaufman’s speech. 

“ The tollowing extracts from standard geographical works 
conclusively establish this position, [that Texas extended to 
the Del ot and must quiet every douht: 

“© Texas is 
S.W. by the Rio del Norte.’—Morse’s Geographical Diction- 
ary, edition 1821. 

‘<< Texas, province of Mexico, bounded S.W. by Rio 
Grande del Norte.-—Brooks’s Universal Gazetteer, edition 
1823. 

¢ Texas, claimed by Spain as part of the internal prov- 





SS 


ter’s Gazetteer, elition 1823. 

*©¢ Texas, province of Mexico, in the former provincias 
internas, bounded S.W. by the Rio Grande del Norte.’— 
Darin’’s Gazetteer, edition 1827. 

“Texas, province of Mexico, in the former internal prov- 
inces, is bounded 8.W. by the Rio Grande.’—Davenport’s 
Gazetteer, edition 1832. 

‘¢'These (says Mr. KavrMan) are the descriptions of im- 
partial geographers of the boundaries of Texas anterior to 
the revolution that made her independent.” 

This is not going far back for authorities, nor to 
impartial sources. The gentleman might as well 
have quoted the resolutions of Texas, or the ma 
of Kenaedy, or the map furnished by our Engi- 
neer Department to members of this body for their 
guidance—maps marked in accordance with those 
resolutions, and which woyld have marked the 
Texas boundary across to the Pacific, if the reso- 
lutions had so read. The authorities here quoted, 
it will be perceived at a glance, are all American 
schoo! books, or books of reference, published 
since the controversy with the Spanish Minister 


oo 
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gentleman who represents the eastern district of 


ounded S.E. by the Gulf of Mexico; W. and | 


inces, and bounded west by the Del Norte, &c.’-—Worces- | 


to be again ratified by two-thirds of both Houses | 


If we push our conquests into Mexico, this ques- 


Is there any alternative | 
I have not time to pur- | 
dent is entirely wrong in his assumption that Texas | 


ever extended to the Rio Grande. In support of his | 
views, I find in the Congressional Globe a speech, | 


|| 


| all of them displeased, and not without reason. 
| but few tools, a small quartity of provisions, and little am- 


other maps and descriptions derived from these, 
all extremely indefinite, and nearly as inaccurate 
as were descriptions of Central Africa before the 
explorations of Park, Denham, and oe 
Caillé, and Lander. Thus the map of De Lisle in- 
cludes in Louisiana all the country between New 
York and Pennsylvania on the east, and the Rock 
¢ , 

Mountains on the west. The grant to Crozat cov- 
ered this vastextent. It was about as valid, though 
not quite so extensive In its sweep, as the bull of 
Pope. Alexander VI., who gave to Spain all the 
heathen countries she might discover west of the 
Azores, and to Portugal all Asia, Africa, and the 
East Indies. 

The French first approached the Mississippi by 
the way of Canada, and made settlements at vari- 
‘ . . 
ous points on the Ohio and Wabash, b@ did not 
go down to the mouth of the great river, as the 
Spanish claimed the whole coast of the Guif of 
Mexico, from Florida round to the Caribbean 

sea. 

In 1685, at the solicitation of La Salle, who had 
previously explored the upper part of the Missis- 
sippi, the French Government equipped four ves- 
sels to seek the mouth of that river. The result 
of that expedition I will give in the language of the 
Abbé Raynal, a French historian and geographer 
of the highest reputation, who wrote before the 
French Revolution: 

La Sauie’s Expeprrion.—He immediately set out from 
France to propose the discovery of the Mississippi by sea, 
and the establishinent ofa great colony upon the fertile shores 
watered by that river. He persuaded the Court by his elo- 
quence or by his arguments, and four small vessels were 
given to him, with which he set sail towards the Gulf of 
Mexico. This small fleet missed the place of their destina- 
tion, by steering too far westward, and arrived, in the month 
of February, 1605, in the Bay of St. Bernard, distant one hun- 
dred leagues from the mouth of the river where it was in- 


tended to enter. The irreconcilable hatred which was con- 
ceived between La Salle and Beaujeau, commander of the 


| ships, rendered this error infinitely more fatal than it ought 


to have been. These two haughty men, impatient of sepa- 


| rating from each other, resolved to land the whole embarea- 


tion upon the very coast where they had been conducted by 


| chance. After this desperate measure the ships went away, 
| and there only remained upon these unknown coasts one 


hundred and seventy men, most of them very corrupt, and 
They had 


munition. The remainder of what was to serve for the found- 


| ation of the new State was swallowed up by the waves, from 


the perfidy or wickedness of the officers intrusted with the 
landing of them. 

‘The proud and unshaken soul of La Salle was not, how- 
ever, depressed by these misfortunes. Suspecting that the 
rivers which discharged themselves into the bay where he 


| had entered might be some of the branches of the Missis- 
| sippi, he spent several months in clearing up his doubts. 
| Undeceived in these expectations, he neglected the object 


of his expedition. Instead of looking for guides among the 
savages, who would have directed bim to the place of his 


|| destination, he chose to penetrate into the inland countries, 


| him fell by each other’s hands. 


| and to inform himself of the famous mines of St. Barbe. He 
| was wholly taken up with this absurd projeet, when he was 
| massacred by some of his companions, who were incensed 


at his haughtiness and the violence of his disposition. 

“ The death of La Salle soon occasioned the rest of the 
company to disperse. The villains who had murdered 
Several incorporated with 


the natives. Many perished by hunger and fatigue. The 


| neighboring Spaniards loaded some of these adventurers 
| with chains, and they ended their days in the mines. 


The 
savages surprised the fort which had heen erected, and 
sacrificed everything to their fury. Seven men only escaped 
these numerous disasters ; and these, after wandering as far 
as the Mississippi, came to Canada by the Hlinois country. 
These distresses soon made the French lose sight of a region 
pee ap still but little known.”—. Abbe Raynal, pp. 198, 
199, vol, v. 


In Abbe Raynal’s map, vol. ii. p. 349, he marks 
the country far to the east of the Rio Grande, as 
in the kingdom of New Leon. He marks the 
point of La Salle’s landing, but does not claim that 


Don Onis, in 1818 and 1819. These descriptions 
are made to conform to the claim urged by our 
ministers then and previous; but the most of these 


the country ever belonged to the French; but, oa 
the contrary, deseribes it as part of New Spain, 
and designates all the towns and rivers by Spanish 


to Spain,” had the Rio Grande for its boundary; | 
and so with this illogical and juggling argument, | 
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names, except the bay of St. Bernard, where La 
Salle landed. In vol. v. page 217, he says: 

“ Though the French must have been desirous of drawing 
near to Mexico, they have formed no settlements upon the 
coast which lies to the west of the Mississippi. They were 
undoubtedly apprehensive of offending the Spaniards, who 
would not patiently have suffered them in the neighbor- 
hood,”’ 

Here isa distinct assertion, by the highest French 
authority during the reign of Louis XVI, that the 
Vrench, while they held Louisiana, never made 
any settlement on the coast west of the Mississippi. 
The fact 1s otherwise sufficiently proved, that the 
most western post of the French was Natchito- 
ches, on Red river, while the Spaniards held the 
post of the Adaes, only a few miles distant. 

Next in order of date is Pinkerton, the highest 
English authority of his time. Vol, ui, page 458, 
in deseribing New Spain, he says: 

‘* Boundaries.— The provinces farther to the north are 


Cinaloa, and others on the Gulf of California, with that large 
Chersonese itself, New Mexico includes the most northern 


central settioments upon the Rio Bravo ; while, towards the | 
enst, Louiwiana and the two Floridas complete the chief 


denominations. But the great divisions are, properly, only 
four. 1, Louisiana, 2, The two Floridas. 3. New Mexico, 
which contains Coaquila, New Estramadura, Sonora, Texas, 
and New Navarre. 4. Mexico, or New Spain, which in- 
cludes the other provinees, and seems to extend to the river 
Heaqui, but the boundaries between old and New Mexico 
do not seem to be indicated with any precision.” 

Pinkerton’s Atlas marks the limits of Texas 
very distinctly. Its western boundary follows up 
the Nueces a short distance, until that river inclines 
to the west, then leaving it strikes further east, 
crossing the San Antonio and the Colorado. Its 
northern boundary is distinctly marked far to the 
south of Red river, and its eastern boundary is the 
Mermentas, marked not only east of the Sabine, 
but east of another river, the * Carcusin,”’ proba- 
bly Caleasieu. 

There is inaccuracy about the position of these 
streams, and some confusion in the names, but no 
uncertainty in placing the western boundary of 
Louisiana a considerable distance east of the Sa- 
bine, and of Texas on or east of the Nueces. 

The whole of ‘Texas is placed in Pinkerton’s 
map, as Humboldt places it, in the intendancy of 
San Luis Potosi. And now I come to Humboldt, 
that prince of geographers and travellers, who had 
free admission to the royal archives at Madrid and 
Mexico, and spent years in exploring the coun- 
tries he describes. Humboldt says, p. 265, vol. 1: 

“Before the introduction of the new administration of 
Count Don Jose de Galvez, minister of the Indies, New 
Spein contained, 1. El Reyno de (the kingdom of) Mexico, 
2. El Reyro de Nuevo Galicia. 3. El Nuevo Reyno de Le- 
on. 4. La Colonia Nuevo Santander, (Tamaulipas.) 5. 
La Provincia de Texas. 6. La Provincia de Coahuila. 7. 
La Provineia de Nuevo Biseaya. 8. La Provinciade la So- 
nora. 9%. La Provinciade Nuevo Mexico. 10. Ambas Cal- 
ifornias, or Las Provincias de la Vieja y Nuevo California.”’ 

Nothing is said here of Louisiana, which was 
an entirely distinct province. Humboldt’s general 
map of New Spain was made up by him in 1803, 
in the Royal School of Mines, in the city of Mexi- 
co, in which labor he was assisted by M. D’EI- 
huyar, the director of the school, who had been 
a long time collecting information with a view to 
such a general map. Humboldt gives a list of 
twenty-nine maps and charts, mostly Spanish, but 
ten or a dozen of them French, and one in Latin 
which he obtained at Rome. All these were cor- 
rected by his own observations, from which he 
made, no doubt, the most accurate map of New 
Spain then existing. 

Hlumboldt, vol. 1, page 267, says Mexico is now 
divided into twelve intendencies; and here is one 
of them: 

** Intendencia de San Luis Potosi.—It comprehends the 


provinee of Texas, La Colonia de Nuevo Santander, and 
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Humboldt’s map so marks the eastern limit of | 


the intendency of San Luis Potosi, and, like Pink- 
erton, he includes in Texas less than one-third the 
extent claimed in the Texas resolutions. Hum- 
boldt’s work was published at Paris, in the French 
language, in 1808. 

I come now to an American authority. Soon 
after the acquisition of Louisiana, Mr. Jefferson 


sent several detachments of the army on exploring | 
| river, and Arkansas, he marks the site of the en. 


expeditions. Lewis and Clarke went up the Mis- 
souriand over the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. 
Lieutenant Pike went, in 1805, up to the sources 
of the Mississippi, and in 1806 and 1807 to the 


| head waters of the Arkansas, being instructed to 


return down the Red river, to which stream Mr. 
Jefferson thought our claim might be made good. 
Pike mistook the waters of the Rio Grande for the 
Red river, and followed down the stream until he 
met a party of Spanish dragoons, who had been 
sent to watch his motions, probably suspecting he 
might be engaged in the service of Burr, whose 


conspiracy then agitated the country; or, if in the | 


United States service, that he might intend to get 
possession of the country under the Louisiana 
claim. When Pike was informed that he was upon 


the waters of the Bravo, he says he immediately | 
rolled up his flag, aware that he had compromitted | 


his Government by trespassing on Spanish terri- 


tory. He was conducted down to Santa Fé, where, | 
after a delay of some days, Governor Allencaster | 
sent him under escort to Chihuahua, to be further | 
examined and disposed of by Salcedo, the gover- | 


nor-general. 
but he was otherwise treated politely, and he and 
his men were sent under a Spanish escort down to 
San Antonio de Bexar, and thence across the coun- 
try to the Sabine, where he was dismissed. After 
his return he published a report of his doings, with 
maps of the regions threugh which he passed. His 
conduct was approved by the Government, and his 
report became a public document. It is in the libra- 
ry, and a very interesting volume it is. 

On his map the boundaries of Texas on the west 
correspond very nearly with those defined by the 
commissioners appointed to mark the line between 
Coahuila and Texas, in 1834, and come very close 
to the old town of San Antonio de Bexar, and no- 
where running north of Red river, nor including all 
the waters of the Colorado and the Brasos, as will 


be seen from his description, which we copy from | 


pages 29 and 30 of his appendix to part 2d: 

“ The province of Texas lies between 27° 30’ and 35° north 
latitude, and 98 and 104 west longitude, bordered north by 
Louisiana, [does not say it was part of Louisiana, but part 
of New Spain,} east by the territory of Orleans, west by 
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a branch of the Guadaloupe or San Antonio; byt 


| the eastern limit of New Santander, (now Tam. 


aulipas,) is very distinctly and strongly marked 
rather farther east than the position of the Nueces 
and where the exact line no doubt was, as dete,. 
mined by General Almonte, the Mexican commis. 
sioner, in 1834, commencing at the head of the 


| Bay of Aransas. 
' 


' dom of New Leon. 


There all his papers were examined, || 


Pike’s map of the Mississippi, Missouri, Red 


campment of General Wilkinson on the eastern 
side of the Sabine, and the Spanish Governor Her. 
rera’s cantonment a little below, on the western 
side the same river, both on the road from Natchi- 
toches, on Red river, to Nacogdoches, on the Rio 
Toyac; and between the Sabine and the Red river 
is displayed the words “‘ neutral territory.” 

Is not the publication of the report, under the 
sanction of the Government, conclusive that Mr. 
Jefferson did not really claim ‘Texas as a part of 
Louisiana? Yet the President says, we ceded jt 
to Spain, and that it ‘* always extended to the Rio 
Grande.” 

Here follows another item of testimony. I; js 
Malte Brun’s account of New Spain, another French 
authority, published about 1825: 

* According to the ancient division, still very much in use 
in the country, New Spain formed—l. The kingdom of 
Mexico. 2. The kingdom of New Gallicia. 3. The king- 
4. The colony of New St. Andero. 5, 
The province of Texas. 6. The province of Coahuila. 7, 
The province of New Biscay. 8. The province of Sonora. 
9. The province of New Mexico. 10. The two Californias, 
or the provinces of Old and New California.” 

It will be seen he follows Humboldt. In every 
one of the maps and descriptions of these old ge- 
ographers, the provinces of Santander, Coahuila, 
&c., come as far east as the Nueces. Malte Brun 


ware speaks of Texas as part of New Spain, 
-and h Ray. 


is atlas corresponds with the maps of 
nal, Pinkerton, and Humboldt, except that he 
adopts the treaty line of 1819. 

Now, we have ‘‘a lady in the case,’’ and our 


Texas friends, who claim the largest limits, may 


as well give itup. Mrs. Mary Austin Holley, a 
relative of Stephen F. Austin, visited Texas in 
1831, and wrote an account of her visit, and of the 
country, deriving most of her information from 
Austin. She says that Austin’s map, published 
by Tanner, in Philadelphia, is the most correct 
then existing; and she gives in her book, page 52, 
the following account of the boundaries of Texas: 


¢ Texas, at present, forms a part of the State of Coahuila 


| and Texas, being provisionally annexed to Coahuila until 
| its population and resources are sufficient to form a separate 


Cogquilla (Coahuila) and New Mexico, and south by New || 
San Ander, [now Tamaulipas.}] Its greatest length from | 


north to south may be 500 miles, and breadth from east to || ; 7 
| from Tamaulipas and Coahuila, on the west; and by the 


west 350.” 


Describing its rivers, Lieutenant Pike says: 


State, when its connexion with Coahuila will be dissolved 
Its latitude is from 28° to 34° north, and is bounded by Lou- 
isiana on the east; by Red river, which divides it from Ar- 
kansas, on the north ; by the Nueces river, which divides it 


|| Gulf of Mexico on the south.” 


“The Red river takes its rise in the province of Cogquilla, 
(Coahuila,) in 33° north latitude, and 104° 30’ west longi- | 
| tude, but, bending to the east, enters the province of Texas; 


and, after a winding course of about 600 miles, disembogues 
itselfinto the bay of St. Bernard, in the 29th degree of north 
Jatitude.’? 


The river here described is of course not the | 
Red river of the Mississippi, but the Colorado, | 


| which in Spanish is the same thing as Red river. 


Here it is distinctly stated, that the Red river, 


or Colorado of the Gulf of Mexico, one of the lar- | 


gest rivers of Texas, takes its rise in the province 
of Coahuila, and so it appears by his map. 
Describing the Brasos, he says, also: 


“The river Brasos takes its source in the province of 
Cogquilla, (Coahuila,) in 34° north latitude, and 105° west 


i 


| 


| 


i 


| longitude ; enters the province of Texas, and discharges itself | 


into the Gulf of Mexico in 28° 40’, after a course of 750 


; miles.”? 


Coahuila, El Nuevo Reyno de Leon, and the districts of | 


Chareas, Altamira, Catorce, and Raymos.” 


These were the divisions established in 1776. 

The province of New Mexico, on the upper 
waters of the Del Norte, was not in this intenden- 
cy. The southern boundary of New Mexico was 
latitude thirty-one. 

Humboldt gives the population, in 1803, New 
Santander, (now Tamaulipas,) 38,000, Coahuila 
16,900, Texas 21,000, New Mexico 40,000. 

Humboldt, vol. 2, page 230, says: 

« At present the intendant of San Luis Potosi considers 
the Rio Mermentas (Rio Hondo) or Mexicana, which flows 
into the Galf of Mexico to the east of the Rio de Sabina, as 


the eastern limit of the province of Texas, and consequently 
of bis whole intendancy.”’ 


province of Coahuila, and enter Texas. Bear in 
mind, that westward of these rivers, and between 
them and the Rio del Norte, are the San Antonio, 
the Guadaloupe, the Nueces, and several smaller 


"rivers, all falling into the Gulf of Mexico. 


Now, for another river. Lieutenant Pike says: 


dominions and the territories of the United States, in that 
quarter, takes its source in about the 33d degree of north 
latitude, and enters the Gulf of Mexico in 29° 50’. It may 
be 300 miles in length, by its meanders, and, at the road 
about 50 yards in width. Here the Spaniards keep a guard 


and ferry boat,” 


i 


The Nueces is not distinctly marked in Pike’s 


.)map. When he crossed it, he probably took it for 


| 


} 
i 





| 


| 


So, then, both these rivers take their rise in the | 


| 





The map in Mrs. Holley’s book corresponds 
with her description. My next authority is Amer- 
ican and official. In the summer of?1836, after the 
battle of San Jacinto, and before Santa Ana had 
yet left Texas, General Jackson, then President, 
sent Henry M. Morfit, of this city, to Texas, to 
inquire into the condition of the country, with ref- 
erence either to its annexation, or the acknowledg- 
ment of its independence ; the former, no doubt, 
being the ultimate object. Mr. Morfit’s official 
letters, from Texas to the Department of State, 
were communicated to Congress in December fol- 
lowing by President Jackson, and may be found 
in House Doc. No. 35, 2d session of 24th Con- 
grene, vol. 2. In his letter of August 27, 1836, Mr. 

orfit says: 

“Tam informed by the Executive [of Texas] that when 
the treaty with Santa Ana was under consideration, he sta- 
ted that it would be dctter to leave that question open for 
adjustmentin the city of Mexico, as the influence of his par- 
ty, and his own representations about the Texan force, 
would enable him to meet the wishes of this Government on 
the subject with more certainty and ease than if the bounda- 
ries were abruptly fixed without such previous arrangement. 
The Rio Grande was, nevertheless, made the western hound- 

by implication, as the 3d article of the agréement stipu- 


lates that the Mexican troops should evacuate the territory 


|| of Texas, passing to the other side of the Rio Grande del 
«The Sabine river, the present limit between the Spanish | 


Norte. 
«“ The boundaries, as I have described them, seem to be 
those which will be insisted upon in any future ne. . 
“ The political limits of Texas proper, previous to the last 
revolution, were the Nueces river on the west; along the 
Red river on the north; the Sabine on the east; and the Gult 
of Mexico on the south.” 


So says the agent of our Government, deriving 
his information from the highest sources in Texas. 
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Yet President Polk says: ‘* Texas always extend- 
ed to the Rio Grande.” 

From Morfit’s letter, August 27, 1836.—** It was the inten- 
tion of this Government, inmediately after the battle of San 
Jacinto, to have claimed from the Rio Grande, along the 
river, to the 30th degree of latitude, and thence due west to 
the Pacific. It was found, however, that this would not 
strike a convenient point in California; that it would be 
dificult to control a wandering population go distant, and 
that the territory now determined upon would be sufficient for 
a young republic.” 

If the Texan Congress had resolved their title 
to the Pacific, it would have been just as good as 
their title now is to the valley of the Rio Grande. 

In the same letter, speaking of the population of 
Texas, Mr. Morfit says: 


« The additional territory claimed by Texas, since the Dec- 


lgration of Independence on the 2d March, 1836, will increase | 


per population at least 15,000 ; so that the State may be said, 
at this time, to contain 65,000 souls. Of this augmentation, 
there will be in the village of Taos about 1,5: 0; in Santa Fé 
9,500; in San Miguel 1,000; and 2,000 in the other settle- 


ments. There are also 8,000 souls belonging to the fumilies | 
ofrancheros, or herdsmen, who will add to the products, but | 


not to the physical force of the eountry.”? 


They did not add much to the physical force of 
Texas, but they added something to that of Mex- 
ico in 1840, when the Texan expedition was sent 
to Santa Fé. 


In the speech of the gentleman from Alabama, | 


(Mr. Payne,] delivered some weeks ago on Texan 


aflairs, he maintained that what he calls the treaty | 


with Santa Ana in 1836, was binding upon the | : ¢ : : 
|, making a curious piece of contradictory patch- 
| work, 


Mexican Government, and that it recognised the 
Rio Grande as the boundary; for, although Santa 
Ana was himself a prisoner, and not free to act, 
Filisola, who became commander, was authorized 


by his Government to treat, and he did sign the 


treaty. 


Santa Ana and Filisola signed was nothing more 
than an agreement for the release of prisoness, and 


To all this, the answer is plain. The paper which | 


did not, on its face, purport to be anything more | 
than a promise that a treaty should be made, if | 


their influence was sufficient, by commissioners to 


be appointed by both parties, to meet in the city of | 


Mexico for that purpose; but no such commission- 


| most correct map of Texas extant. 
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aries of the several Spanish provinces were no 
chimeras of his imagination. is this, the gentle- 
man from Alabama is as wide of the mark, as he 
was two years ago in his speech on the annexa- 
tion of Texas, in which he valued the public lands 
of that now extinct republic at one hundred and 
seventy millions of dollars, and calculated that, 
after giving Texas ten millions of dollars to pay 
her debts, as then proposed in the Tyler treaty, 
we should clear upwards of $150,000,000, besides 
deriving an immense revenue from her imports; 
which revenue he calculated, ai 20 per cent. duties, 
would ultimately go up to the annual amount of 
thirty-three millions of dollars! 

In confirmation of what I have said of Mr. Ben- 
ton’s geographical reading, let me add a few more 
authorities. 

First and foremost, and most reliable, is Austin’s 
map. I have it as published by Tanner, in Phila- 
delphia, in 1837. ie was ‘compiled by Stephen 
F. Austin,’’ “ from surveys by General 'Teran of 
the Mexican army;”’ and is still, I believe, the 
It gives the 


| Nueces as the western boundary of Texas, as far 
| up as the sources of that river; and thence north- 


| as follows.”’ 


ward to Red river, and making that river the north- 
ern boundary. More recent editions of ‘Tanner’s 
map, ‘‘compiled by Stephen F. Austin,’’ have re- 
moved the boundary to the Rio Grande, by color- 
ing, while the engraved line remains the same, 


I have here a specimen of this, published 
in 1846. 

Dr. Jedediah Morse’s Universal Geography, 
Boston edition, 1812, pages 612 and 613, describing 
New Spain, says: 

‘* Previous to 1776, the country was subdivided 
And here he gives substantially the 


same divisionsas Humboldt, Pinkerton, and Malte 


Brun. In enumerating the ancient divisions he 


| Says: 


ers were ever appointed by Mexico, and no such |) 


treaty was ever made. 
years ago, in the Senate, tried to make something 
of this agreement of Santa Ana. I think the fol- 


lowing letter will put an extinguisher on this pre- | 
It is from our agent in Texas, and || 
the information is derived from the Government of | 


tended treaty. 


Texas. 


Extract of a letter from Henry M. Morfit to the Hon. John 
Forsyth, Secretary of State, dated— 


*“Vetasco, September 10, 1836.—Sir: Upon the inquiry 
whether any negotiation has been commenced, or is intend- 
ed, with Mexico, for the acknowledgmefhit of the indepen- 
dence of Texas, I have ascertained that no attempt of that 
kind has been made since the failure of the treaty with Gen- 
eral Sunta Ana. 

“[t was hoped that the commissioners, Lorenzo de Zavala, 
the Vice President of this State, and the Hon. Bailey Hardi- 


inan, Secretary of the Treasury, would have been enabled, | 
in conjunction with the President of Mexico, to have effect- | 


eda full recognition, according to the understanding pre- 
viously had on that subject; but the detention of Santa Ana, 
by the popular voice, after he had embarked with those two 
gentlemen, and his continued captivity, together with the 
political changes in Mexico since then, have an end to 
these favorable expectations from that quarter.’ 


Here is an official admission, more than ten years 
ago, that the treaty was a total failure; and yet the 
President himself, in his last annual message, is not 
ashamed to give ita prominent place among his rea- 


sons for taking possession of all the country up to 
the Rio Grande. 


_ The gentleman from Alabama said, as reported 
in the Union: 


“ Well, then, they came to the question as to the extent 
of the boundary. Some gentlemen said it extended to the 
Nueces. Whence did they derive that opinion? Was it 
from any public document extant? or was it merely an idle 
idea of a distempered imagination, having its origin in what 
some might consider the wayward course of a distinguished Sen- 
ator in the other end of the Capitol ? It could not be carried 
Jurther than the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Benron.] It 
Was not an original idea by any means; but he defied any one 
to point out any authortty far it in any public document, or 
any principle of national law. Jt was the offspring of the 
Senator from Missouri—there it was to be found, and nowhere 


else,?? 

Now, sir, while I cannot undertake to vindicate 
‘he consistency of the Senator from Missouri, still 
€ss vote to make him a lieutenant general, I think 
I have already shown, that in his speeches upon 
the Tyler Texas treaty, he was historically and 
geographically correct; and that the ancient bound- 


Mr. R. J. Walker, two | 





| do. 


665. Province of Texas, north of river Nueces. 
6. Province of Coahuila, west of Texas and Santander.” 
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having been disappointed, he sought to carve out 
a magnificent empire for himself upon the north- 
ern shores of the Gulf of Mexice, taking Florida 
and Texas from Spain, and as much of Louisiana 
and of the western States and Territories of the 
Union as he could induce to join his standard. 
The purchase of Louisiana from France in 1803, 
put an end to these schemes for a few years, there 
being no collision on the southwestern fronuer ex- 
cept that between General Wilkinson and General 
Herrera, in 1806. But, meantime, the neutral ter- 
ritory agreed on by them was encroached upon by 
settlers from the United States, some of whom 
went over the Sabine, to the old town of Nacog- 
doches and vicinity. Some portion of this terri- 
tory having become the resort of a desperate band 
of robbers and outlaws, Lieutenant Magee, of the 
United States army, was sent with a detachment 
of troops to capture or dislodge them. He suc- 
ceeded, but soon after resigned his commission, 
and got up an expedition of his own into the Span- 
ish territory, in which he is said to have inlisted 
most of these same outlaws, and others, to the 
number of five hundred, with whom he penetrated 
as far as Goliad, on the San Antonio, where he ef: 
fectually resisted General Salcedo for some months, 


, but was finally defeated with great slaughter by 


General Arredondo, who showed no quarter, and 


' was justified in doing so under the circumstances; 


Encyclopedia of Geography, by Hugh Murray | 


and others, Edinburgh, says: 


“The State of Tamaulipas, consisting of the former col- 


river Panuco to the Nueces.”’ 


| ony of New Santander, occupies the whole coast from the | 


Tanner’s large map of North America, publish- | 
ed in Philadelphia in 1822, ineludes all Texas in || 


the intendancy of San Luis Potosi, as part of New 
Spain. 
The American Atlas, published in Philadelphia 


in 1822, includes all Texas in the intendancy of | 
| San Luis Potosi, as Humboldt and Pinkerton both 


line east of the Nueces, except near the mouth, 
where it follows that river. It only differs from 
Humboldt and Pinkerton in making the Sabine the 
eastern boundary, as it should do, for so it had 
been made by the treaty of 1819. 


the Red river the northern, and the Sabine the 


| eastern. 


Mitchell’s great map, Philadelphia, 1834, which 
may be seen in the library, makes tiie Nueces the 
western boundary of Texas, and Red river the 
northern, 

Black’s General Atlas, published in Edinburgh in 


1840, agrees also with Austin’s map and Mitchell’s, | 


as to the limits of Texas. 

The attempt to acquire Spanish territory on our 
southwest, both by negotiation and by more rep- 
rehensible means, is no new thing. It may be in- 


| teresting to notice, briefly, some of these attempts. 


| The first | am aware of was the scheme of Genet, 





| the French Minister, during Washington’s admin- | 


istration. .He was then in Philadelphia, where he 
concerted a plan of sending a body of men down 
the Ohio from Pittsburg. Washington’s procla- 
mation stopped him. 

Next, we hear of the arrival of General Miranda 
in this country in 1798. His scheme, we believe, 
was to revolutionize all Mexico, for which pur- 

se he sought aid in this country and in England. 

is subsequent unsuccessful attempt upon the 
Spanish main is well known. 
The agitation of these schemes led the way to 


| Burr’s project. His ambition for the Presidency 


Like them, too, the north line of Texas is || 
some distance south of Red river, and the western | 


for the invaders had been guilty of most monstrous 
outrages, among which were the shooting of their 
prisoners. General Herrera himself, Colonel Cor- 
dero, and a body of Spanish officers, who were 
taken by surprise, had been shot in cold blood by 
Magee’s party, who now, in turn, received no 
mercy, and were nearly exterminated. These mur- 
ders were said to be perpetrated by order of Ber- 
nardo Gutierrez, a Spanish officer who had joined 
Magee. 

In 1817 the noted pirate Lafitte, took posses- 
sion of the island of Galveston, from which point 
he carried on his depredations. He is said to have 
had in his possession at one time nearly twenty 
vessels, which he had captured. 

1818. Party of French refugees, under General 
Salleman, went up Trinity river, and took posses- 
sion of a district of country. Spanish force sent 
to conquer them; they fled; many of them said to 
have joined Lafitte at Galveston. 

‘The next in order, I believe, was General Long's 
expedition, which it is necessary to treat somewhat 
more in detail, because it has frequently, on this 
floor, been made the foundation of an argument in 
favor of Texas annexation. To show what the 
nature of this argument is, [ will quote from the 
speech of the gentleman from the eastern district 
of Texas, [Mr. Kaurman,] delivered at the last 
session, but which has not, till recently, fallen un- 


| der my notice. 
| Extract from the speech of Mr. Kaufman, of Texas, June 


2y, 1846. 
‘Enough has been read to show conclusively that the 


The American Atas, published in Boston in || ancient, Hate ond. heupdury af Teshe whe S58 Shee, 
8, 


| 1839, copies Austin’s map, published by Tanner, | 
| which makes the Nueces the western boundary, 


But this country was ceded in 1819 to Spain. However 


| binding this treaty may have been considered by the United 


| States, yet, its being made without the consentof the people 
| of Texas, it was a paipable infraction of that provision of 
| the Louisiana treaty of 1803 which declared that ‘ the in- 


‘habitants of the ceded territory shall be incorporated into 
‘ the United States, and admitted as soon as possible, accord- 
‘ing to the principles of the Federal Constitution, to the 
‘enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and immunities of 
‘ citizens of the United States,’ and, therefore, according to 


| reason and authority, null and void; at least it was not 


binding, except by the power of force, on the disfranchised 
citizens of Texas. Not only did that people not consent to 
the surrender, but they sent forth, at old and time-honored 
Nacogdoches, an eloquent protest and remonstrance, pro- 


| nunciumento, and declared they would not consent to be 
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subjects of the priest-ridden monarehy of Spain, and they 


| never did submit to that degradation. That protest was in 
| the name of all Texas, throughout its ancient limits, and it 
| is fully worthy of being copied at length. 


It is as follows: 


‘* Declaration of the Independence of Texas. 
“ The Louisiana Herald contains a copy of a declaration 


| issued on the 23d June, 1819, by the Supreme Council of the 


Republic of Texas. The following extracts contain all that 
would be interesting to the American reader : 

‘ The citizens of Texas have long indulged the hope that, 
in the adjustment of the boundaries of the Spanish posses 
sions in America, and of the territories of the United States, 
they should be included within the limits of the latter. The 
claims of the United States, long and strenuously urged, 
encouraged this hope. An expectation so flattering pre- 


| vented any effectual effort to throw off the yoke of Spanish 


authority, though it could not restrain some unavailing 
rebellion against an odious tyranny. The recent treat 

between Spain and the United States of America has dis+i- 
pated an illusion too long fondly cherished, and has roused 
the citizens of Texas from thelt torpor, in which a fancied 
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evcurity had luiled them. They bave seen themselves, by a 
convention to which they were no party, literally abandoned to 
the dominion of the crown of Spain, and left a prey not only 
to impositions already intolerable, but to all those exactions 
whieh Spanish rapacity is fertile in devising. 

The citizens of Texas would have proved themselves 
nuworthy of the agé in which they live—unworthy of their 
aneostry—of the kindred republics of the American conti- 
nent, could they have hesitated in this emergency what 
course to pursue, Spurning the fetters of colonial vassalage, 
di-danuung to submit to the most atrocious despotism that 
ever disgraced the annals of Earope, they have resolved, 
uiderthe blessing of God,to be rree. By this magnanimous 
revolution, tothe maintenance of which their lives and for 


tunes are pledged, they secure to themselves an elective 
and representative government, equal laws, and the faithful 


adininistration of justice, the right of conscience, and re 
hicious liberty, the freedom of the press, the advantages of 
liberal education, and unrestricted commercial intercourse with 
all the world 


‘Animated by a just confidence in the goodness of their 
cause, and stimulated by the bigh object to be obtained by 


the contest, they have prepared themselves unshrinkingly 
lommeoetand firmly to sustain any conflictin which this dec 
laration may involve them. 

“Done at Nacogdoches, this twenty-third day of June, in 
the year of our Lord, 1819 JAMES LONG, 

** President of the Supreme Council. 

“PBiwne Tanin, Secretary.’ 

Lt cannot suppose, Mr. Chairman, that the gen- 
tlheiman from ‘Texas was acquainted with the pre- 
eine charneter of this General James Long and his 
Supreme Council, who are thus passed off as the 
repre sentatives of the people of ‘l'exas. Does he 
know that Long and his party of about seventy- 
five men left Natchez, in Mississippi, on the 17th 
June, and declared the independence of all Texas, 
at Nacogdoches, on the 24th of the same month? 
‘The oppressions of the Spanish Government could 
not have operated so severely upon them as they 
represent, for they could not have been in Texas 
more than a day or two when they organized their 
‘Supreme Council.’? They had left Natchez only 
six days before, a mere band of lawless adven- 
turers. [ presume as large a number could be 
raised at any time at Natchez ‘* under the hill’’ to 
ceo either to ‘Texas or Timbuctoo, or wherever ro- 
mantic adventure, adanger of broken heads, ora 
chance for spoils, might urge themon. Nota man 
of them had any sortof title toa foot of land in 
‘Texas, and, so far as appears, none of them had 
ever been in Texas before; and these are the men 
who so earnestly remonstrate against being ceded 
to Spain without their consent. Their declaration 
of independence, or pronunciamento, was no doubt 
all prepared before they left Natchez; their Su- 
preme Council might have been elected on the road. 
The whole proceeding reminds me of the story told 
by Governor Pope of the armed party of ‘Tennes- 
seeans he met some where on the Mississippi, go- 
ing to ‘Texas in 1836. To his question, what they 
were going to Texas for, they replied, they were 
‘‘voing to fight for their rights.” Long’s party 
were evidently determined to fight for their rights 
also, and among these rights was that of stealing 
the lands of Spain. 

{ have taken some pains to learn the history of 
this President of the Supreme Council of Texas, 
and I find it exhibited in glowing colors by Gen- 
eral Foote, the newly elected Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, in his History of Texas and the Texans, 
from which I glean the following facts: 

Cjeneral Long, a native of Virginia, having been 
unsuccessful in various civil pursuits, undertook 
to revolutionize Texas, and set out from Natchez 
on the 17th June, 1819, with seventy-five men, 
which he is said to have increased to three hun- 
dred before he got to Nacogdoches, having passed 
throuch Natchitoches on his way. 

‘‘In taking possession of this place, (says his 
* historian, General H. S. Foote,) the first thing to 
‘which he directed his attention was the establish- 
‘ment of civil government,’? which he and his 
party did by the erection of a supreme council of 
twenty-one persons, two of whom were Mexicans, 
but who never acted in the capacity given them; 
the others were all from ‘the States.’ General 
Long was chosen President. ‘The council met 
‘on the 22d June, 1819, and on the succeeding day 
‘declared the province a free and independent re- 
$ public.” 

Very cool, certainly. It goes ahead of General 
Kearny and Commodore Stockton. The historian 
goes on: * Various laws were now created for the 
* organization of the country, and the raising of reve- 
‘nues. ‘The public domain, as a matter of course, 
‘ was the chief dependence for means. [Of course. ] 
* A bili was accordingly passed for the survey and | 
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‘sale of lands on the Attoyac and Red rivers.” | 


This was doing a snug little business in the way 
of land speculation. Long’s next movement was 
to enter into an alliance with John Lafitte, the pi- 
rate, who for some time infested the Gulf of Mexi- 


co, and whose headquarters were at Galveston | 


Island. Thus strengthened by a naval force, there 
is no knowing how much land Long would have 
sold, if it had not been for the ugly Spaniards, 
who, hearing of his operations, sent a force to in- 
terrcupt them. Most of Long’s party were taken 
prisoners by the Spaniards; his brother David 
was killed, and he himself made a narrow escape 
from his new republic, after a somewhat disturbed 
reign of two or three months. After he reached 
New Orleans, he went back by water to Galveston 


to join his naval friend Lafitte, and get up another | 
expedition, While thus engaged, they heard of | 
the success of the revolution in Mexico under Itur- | 


bide, which soon extended all over Texas. Long 
then went to Mexico, where he was shot in the 
street by a private soldier. 

It was while Long was at Nacogdoches, on the 


23d day of June, and only six days after he had | 
left Natchez, in Mississippi, that his ‘* Supreme | 


Council’’ issued his manifesto on behalf of the in- 


_ habitants of Texas, protesting against the transfer 


of the country to Spain. Nota man of them owned 
a foot of land in Texas, and but very few, if any 
of them, had been in the country more than a 
week; yet we see this document copied from Niles’s 
Register, and paraded in the speeches of several 


gentlemen as evidence that Texas was part of Loui- | 
siana, and that its inhabitants had remonstrated | 
against its cession to Spain. Thus vanishes into || 
thin air all the pretended protest of the inhabitants | 


of Texas against being ceded to Spain. 


There were, at that time, no emigrants from the | 


United States beyond the Sabine, except a few 
squatters in the neighborhood of Nacogdoches, and 
between the main branches of the Sabine and the 
Neches. The first who went into Texas, under 
any authority, were Austin’s colony upon the 
Brassos.. I find the history of this grant thus: 


“The idea of forming a settlement of North Americans in 
the wilderness of Texas, it is believed, originated with Moses 
Austin, Esq., of Missouri, [formerly of Connecticut;] and 
after the conclusion of De Onis’s treaty, in 1819, efforts were 
made by him to put matters in train for an application to the 
Spanish Government in old Spain, In answer to his inqui- 
ries as to the best mode of laying the subject before the Span- 
ish Government, he was advised to apply to the Spanish 
authorities in New Spain. A memorial was accordingly 
presented, and his application granted on thé 17th January, 
1821, by the Supreme Government of the Eastern Internal 
Provinces of New Spain at Monterey. Authority was here- 
by granted to Mr. Austin-to introduce three hundred families 
into Texas, on terms that were satisfactory to both parties.” 
— Mrs. Holley, page 99. 

President Polk, in his late message, says: 

* Emigrants from foreign countries, including the United 
States, were invited by the colonization laws of the States 
and of the Federal Government to settle in Texas.” 

So far is this from being true of Old Spain, that 
it appears Austin’s grant was obtained by a fraud- 
ulent representation that Catholics in the United 
States were oppressed. None but Catholics were 
to be admitted by the terms of the grant. The 
Spanish Government was always vigilant to keep 
out emigration from the United States. Moses 
Austin died soon after he obtained his grant. His 
son, Stephen F. Austin, took up the business, and 
pursued it with great energy. After the Revolu- 
tion had been completed in Mexico, he went to 
that city to get his grant confirmed, and, after en- 
countering many difficulties, succeeded not only in 
getting the grant to his father confirmed, but he 
ns obtained four separate grants on terms 
agreed upon. 

Austin, in one of his letters, says: 

“The authority under which titles to land, in this colony, 
have been granted, emanated originally from the Emperor 
lturbide, under his decree of the 18th February, 1823. After 
he was dethroned, this decree was presented by me to the 
sovereign constitutional Congress ; was by them passed over 
to the Supreme Executive Council, by an order bearing date 
the 11th of April, of the same year; and the Supreme Exec- 
utive Council, by virtue of said order and anterior decree, 
confirmed the aforesaid imperial grant to me by their decree 
bearing date the 14th of April, 1823, The law of coloniza- 
tion, under which this colony has been settled, requires posi- 
tively that the lands awarded to settlers shall be, bona fide, 


cultivated within two years from the deed made to each set- 
uer respectively.”’ 


Neither the Spanish, nor their successors, the | 


Mexicans, have ever had a system like ours of 
selling public lands in small quantities to actual 
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settlers. Their Government grants large tracts to 
men called empressarios, on certain conditions 
and they undertake to find settlers. Hence, the 
lands in all Mexico are now held in vast tracts, the 
Indian cultivators not generally owning any lands, 
Instead of emigrants being invited from the United 
States, the success of Austin in obtaining a grant, 
drew a swarm of land speculators from the United 
States to the city of Mexico, and eaberguently to 
the Legislature of Coahuila and Texas, for similar 
grants, the most of whom were unsuccessful! at 
Mexico; but the Legislature of Coahuila and Texas 
granted immense tracts, and their prodigality, jn 
this respect, was one of the causes of the restora. 
tion of the Central system, and the abolition, jn 
1835, of the Federal Constitution of 1824, Fo, 
the same reason the Central system was violent} 
denounced by those who were eager for land 
grants, and was made the chief point of attack as 
one of the grievances which justified revolt and 
Texan independence. But the most potent cause 
of the Texan revolt had been in operation since 
1829, when a decree of President Guerrero, autho- 
rized by the Mexican Congress, finally abolished 
slavery throughout the Mexican republic. The 
emigrants from the United States, who had brought 
slaves with them into Texas, evaded this decree, 
and never liberated their slaves, but in fact con- 
tinued to import them in violation of law; a state 
of things which, of course, could not long continue 

while Texas remained a department of Mexico, 

After the entire failure of Long’s expedition, in 
1819, the first open rebellion in Texas, of which | 
find mention, was that of Major Benjamin W. 
Edwards, whose brother, Haden Edwards, had, 
with others, obtained from the Legislature of Coa- 
huila and Texas a grant of a Jarge tract of land 
surrounding Nacogdoches. This Colonel Edwards 
|| appears to have been a soldier of fortune, like 
Long, determined to carve out an empire, or, at 
|| least, a fortune, with his sword; and, as a meas 
| of doing so, he and H. B. Mayo, on behalf of the 
|| inhabitants of Texas, and Richard Fields and John 
|, Dunn Hunter, on behalf of the Cherokee Indians 
| on the Red river, entered into an alliance, offensive 
|| and defensive, against the Mexican Government. 
I believe they had all been unsuccessful applicants 
| for grants of land; Fieldsand Hunter had, at least. 
| They declared the independence of Texas over 
| again, and their Declaration was quite as imposing, 
| and, considering the Indian alliance, much more 
|| formidable than Long’s. The second article «: 
| their Declaration reads thus: 

«62. The contracting parties guaranty mutually, to the 
| extent of their power, the integrity of their respective term- 
tories, as how agreed upon and described, viz: The territory 
apportioned to the Red people shall begin at the Sandy 
spring, where Bradley’s road leads off from the road lead- 
ing from Nacogdoches to the plantation of Joseph Dust; 
from thence west by the compass, without regard to varia- 
tion, to the Rio Grande; thence, to the head of the Rio 
| Grande; thence, to the mountains, to the head of Big Red 
| river; thence, north to the boundary of the United States of 
| North America; thence, with the same line, to the mouth 
of Sulphur Fork; thence, in a right line, to the beginning. 

“ The territory apportioned to the white people shall com- 
prehend all the residue of the province of Texas, and of 
such other portions of the united Mexican States, as the con- 
tracting parties, by their mutual efforts and resources, may 
render independent; provided, the same shall not extent 
farther west than the Rio Grande,” [so they did not consider 
Texas as extending to the Rio Grande. } : 

“ 3. The contracting parties mutually guaranty the right 
of empressarios to their premium lands only, and the rights 
of all other individuals acquired under the Mexican govern- 
ment, and relating or appertaining to the above described 
territories, provided the said empressarios and individuals 
|| do not forfeit the same by an opposition to the independence 
|| of the said territories, or by withdrawing their aid and sup- 
1 port to its accomplishment.”’ 

} Very liberal! Not only all who oppose this 
holy alliance with the Cherokee Indians, but all 

who ** withdraw their aid and support,” were to 

lose their title to their lands. : : 

|| This solemn treaty and declaration of indepen- 

dence concludes in swelling phrase, thus: 

“7, The contracting parties mutually stipulate that they 
|| will direct all their resources to the proseeution of their 
Heaven-inspired cause, which has given birth to this solemn 
| union, league, and confederation, firmly relying on their 
|| united efforts, and the strong arm of Heaven for success. 
| “In faith whereof, the agents of the respective contracting 
1 pastes hereunto affix their names. Done in the town © 
| Nacogdoches, this 2ist day of December, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six. oe 
|| (Signed «B. W. EDWARDS, RICHARD FIELDS, 
| “H. B, MAYO, JOHN D, HUNTER. 
|| & We, the committee of Independence, and the committee 
of Red People, do ratify the above treaty, and do pledge our 
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selves to maintain it in good faith. Done on the day and 

gate above mentioned, : . 
“MARTIN PARMER, President.” 


«Richard Fields, John D. Hunter, Ne-ko-lake, John 
Baggs, Cuk-to-keh, Haden Edwards, W. B. Li gon, Jno. 
Sprow, B. P. Thompson, Jos. A. Huber, B. W. Edwards, 
H. Bs Mayo.” 

Let no one suppose this is a mere burlesque of 
the other declaration of independence in ** old 
time-honored Nacogdoches,”’ in 1819. It is veri- 
table history, written by General Foote, the warm | 
friend and admirer of Edwards, and this treaty 
may be found at page 254, of the first volume of 
his work. The historian proceeds: 

«The treaty of alliance being executed, the commission- 
ers on the part of the colonists laid the same forthwith be- 
fore the colonists, and obtained their sanction to it without 
difficulty or delay.”? 

Remarkable expedition. But who were the | 
«eolonists?”’? No other, we presume, than Mar- 
tin Parmer, and the seven men who sign their 
names under his. On behalf of the Cherokees, 
Hunter was a white man, and Fields a half breed. 
The color of John Baggs, Ne-ko-lake, and Cuk- || 
to-keh, I have no means of ascertaining. That || 
they were all animated by the purest patriotism, 
and had as good a right to speak for all Texas as 
Long’s supreme council had, is evident, for the 
immediately made preparation to defend their | 
“rights.’’ They would no doubt have carried all | 
before them, but for some untoward accidents. || 

«“ The course of true love never did run smooth.’ 


So it happened in this alliance and partition of || 
empire, in which partition, by the way, I think 
the Indians got a much better bargain than the || 
northern Democracy, when they had assigned to 
them a part of Texas for free States. 
ble time was lost to the Fredonians, as General || 
Foote calls them, in an ineffectual attempt to bring | 
the _Kickapoos into the alliance, the Cherokee | 
chiefs meanwhile remaining in Nacogdoches. || 
This delay proved fatal. The * colonists,’’ hav- || 
ing plenty of whiskey, abandoned themselves to | 
the grossest dissipation, and exhibited daily such || 
scenes of drunken violence that the Indians be- |, 


Considera- || 


came disgusted and went home, nearly all of them |' 
refusing to have anything more to do with the | 
concern. 

Edwards and his party had several skirmishes || 
with the Mexican authorities with various success. || 
He sent his proclamations to Austin’s colony, of || 
the Brasos, but met with no cordial response. || 
On the contrary, Austin himself, after trying to || 
induce Edwards to abandon his design, summon- || 
ed the inhabitants to aid in putting down the re- || 
bellion, which they did; and, being joined by a | 
body of Mexican troops, soon put an end to the | 
second war of ‘Texas independence. | 

It may be well here to remark, that very few of | 
the genuine and original settlers, who went from || 
the United States for the purpose of finding homes | 
in Texas, took an active part in the attempt to 
separate from Mexico. That work was pushed || 
ahead mostly by restless adventurers, like those || 
who composed the several expeditions of Magee, 1 


Long, and Edwards; or by ambitious men, who 
went there expressly with a view to Texan inde- | 
pendence or annexation, and those who had car- | 
ried slaves there, and feared they could not hold | 
them under the Mexican government. 

Mrs. Holley, the relative of Austin, in relation 
to the difficulties in Texas in 1832, says: 

“Tn order to prevent any misconstruction, it is proper 
and necessary to state, that the people of Austin’s coluny 
will most decidedly oppose any attempt to separate Texas 
from the Mexican Confederation, and that they will as de- 
cidedly insist, by all just and constitutional means, that the 
embarrassments in the way of emigration to Texas be re- 
moved, so that it may, as speedily as possible, be formed 
into a State of the Mexican Union, separate from Coahuila, 
the river Nueces being the dividing line. There is no doubt 
that all Texas will be governed by the same leading prin- 


ciple.” 

_ This shows two things: first, that in 1832, Aus- 
un regarded the Nueces as the boundary of Texas; 
second, that he was not in favor of setting up the 
Standard of independence. The last 
ceased to be important; not so the first. 

I have now a word about the claims on Mexico, 
which the President, with an intensity of exag- 
geration approaching the ridiculous, has magnified 
into such a fanciful and frightful shape. Is it be- 


act has 


cause of his deep solicitude for the rights of the 
Claimants? His veto of the bill for the payment 
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| don his newspaper. 


| killed in the Mexican service. 
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of much better claims due our citizens for French 
spoliations, for which our Government became 
responsible nearly fifty years ago, does not look 
like it. A treaty was made with Mexico in 1839, 


for the adjudication of these claims, by Mr. Van 


Buren. He was, I believe, the first President who 
had disconnected these claims from demands for 
territory. They had also been complicated with 
proposals of a treaty for the restitution of fugitive 
slaves. Whether the taking away of this pretext 


for such demands contributed to Mr. Van Buren’s 


decapitation under the two-thirds rule, I cannot 
say. The treaty was made, and the claims which 


_ had looked very formidable in the aggregate were 


subjected to the examination of a board, consist- 
ing of William L. Marcy and John Rowan, 
American Commissioners, and Pedro F. del Cas-~ 
tillo and Joaquim Velasquez de Leon, for Mexico. 
H. M. Breckenridge subsequently took the place 
of Judge Rowan, and Baron Roenne, the Prussian 
Minister, acted as umpire. They were nearly two 
years in session in thiscity. Upon examining the 
report of the American Commissioners, I find the 
following results: 


| Total amount of claims........+0seeeeeeees $11,850,578 49 
| Mexican Commissioners agreed } 


in allowance ofonly =p" tnt ’ 630,406 76 
American Commissioners allowed........... 3,846,311 00 
Awarded by uinpire.............. $1,586,745 
Agreed by both Commissioners... 439,393 

SE SIs 5365 5n00¢0nes —— = 2,026,138 00 


I quote here a specimen of some of these claims, 
as briefly noted in the tables. I know nothing of 


| the.arguments on which they were sustained or 
| resisted; but I notice many of a remarkable char- 
| acter, and among them one on behalf of A. O. de 
| Santangelo for $398,690, on which the American | 
| commissioners allowed $83,440, and the umpire 


cut it down to $50,000. Santangelo was a Mexi- 
can or Spaniard; published a newspaper, and kept 
a school in Mexico; and in one of their revolutions 
was obliged to flee, and leave his school, and aban- 
What other property he lost 
I know not. He came to New Orleans, and then 
to New York, was naturalized as an American, 


| and then figured up a claim for spoliations and 


losses of nearly $400,000, all of which occurred 
while he was a Mexican citizen. Ido not under- 


stand what business our commissioners had with | 
| such a claim, and am not at all surprised that the 
Mexican commissioners opposed giving him any- | 


thing. 


American commissioners allowed to Rhoda Me- | 


Crea a claim of $6,694, for a pension for a son 


out. 

Half a million or more are claims for supplies to 
the revolutionary party in 1815, 1816, 1817, and 
other dates, before Mexican independence was 


| achieved; not spoliations, but debts and balances 


unpaid. 


Union Land Company, $680,165, chiefly for dam- || 
ages sustained in being prevented by Mexican || 


land in Texas, under a grant from Texas and Co- 


; ahuila. 


Trinity Land Company, similar. A modest claim 
of only $2,164,604, which they might have made, 
if the war with Texas had not prevented it. 


Similar claim of Richard S. Coxe, trustee of 


Gilbert & Thompson, for $407,227. 


William J. Parrott, for erroneous decisions against | 


him in Mexican courts on divers contracts, $690,- 
113, while a merchant in the city of Mexico. 
These are specimens. I must be brief. 
some gentleman who may get the floor after me 
may look further into this matter. I shall only 


have time to notice the remark of the gentleman | 


from Illinois, [Roserr Smitru,] who advocates a 
vigorous prosecution of the war, and would not 
only compel Mexico to pay all the expense of it, 
but he suggests the levying of contributions from 
thg@mwinhabitants. This idea, too, has been sug- 


g in the ** Union,” and from various other | 


quarters. : 
tendency of civilization even to hear such a thing 
suggested in high station. Conquest is bad enough, 
but robbery of private property is worse. Canni- 
bals devour their prisoners; in a little higher scale 
of humanity men kill without devouring, perhaps 
take the scalp as a trophy; others spare and make 
slaves of their captives. Then women, children, 
and non-combatants are spared. After awhile the 


Umpire threw it | 


I hope || 


{t indicates the downward or backward | 
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burning of towns and sacking of cities come to be 
regarded as barbarous. These refinements are 
mitigations of the horrors of war—something like 
ingrafting the olive upon the upas; and I had sup- 
posed we had reached and passed the point where 
paves property on land was held sacred, and pub- 
ic property only held subject to confiscation or 
destruction. I was in hopes that the same prin- 
ciple would be extended to the highway of nations. 
I confess, that if I could have been astonished at 
anything coming from that quarter, it would have 
been at the recommendation by the President of 
the passage of a law authorizing the issuing of let- 
ters of marque against Mexican commerce. It 
seems to me that this is a very absurd game for 
us to play with any nation, and most of all with 
Mexico, who has scarcely any commercial ma- 
rine, while the sea is covered with our ships. No 
other formidable power has so large a commerce 
in proportion to its navy as we have. We hear 
little or nothing of Mexican privateers; and I think 
justice, humanity, and sound policy, should pre- 
vent us from giving any countenance to the prac- 
tice of robbing merchant vessels at sea, unless we 
wish to encourage piracy. I hope Congress will 
disregard the President’s recommendation. 

The gentleman from Illinois proposes to give 
Mexicans a * better government” and a * better 
religion.”” I fear, if he robs them of their prop- 
erty, they will not think much of his religion or 
government either. England has been trying to 
'| give Ireland a ** better religion” for several hun- 
dred years, but not with much success. Russia, 

Prussia, and Austria, have given what they con- 
sider a “ better government’? to the Poles; but I 
doubt whether the world will give them any thanks 
for their pains, or that the Poles feel very grate- 
ful. If there are any Russian, Austrian, or Prus- 
sian subjects, who disapprove this act of their gov- 
ernments, we hear nothing of it, because they are 
not allowed to give * aid and comfort to the ene- 
| my,”’ by opening their mouths in the way of re- 
monstrance. I do not believe in the utility or the 
niety of the sword as a teacher of Christianity. 
would as soon listen to the preaching of the 
| * hard-money apostle” who pocketed the thirty 
nieces. It is but a few days since we had the man- 
ifesto and appeal of General Salas to the Mexican 
people. He exhorts them to the defence of their 
religion, their nationality, and their race, which 
\| are all threatened with extinction by northern in- 
vaders. The Mexicans see among us three mil- 
lions of slaves. They see the colored races almost 
everywhere disfranchised. ‘They can readily be 
made to believe we intend to enslave them; and let 
‘| them see it declared that we intend to give them a 
| “better religion,’’ and to introduce our “ institu- 
|| ttons’’ among them, while we seize their private 
property, and I think we may cease to cherish the 
| idea of ‘* conquering a peace’’ very soon. It will 
take as long, and cost more, than the conquest of 
Abd-el-Kader’s Arabs by the French. Besides, 
how much will be left of our navy if it is exposed 
to all the hurricanes of the Gulf of Mexico for five 
years to come? And what will be the state of our 
finances at thattime? My opinion is, that we had 
better let the Mexicans alone to manage their own 
affairs, enjoy their own religion, choose their own 
government, and occupy their own territory, while 
| we mend our own evil ways, and improve our 
/own country, abundantly large as it is for our 
| useg for a long time to come. 








| 
| 
i] THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. GEO. ASHMUN, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 4, 1847. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the State of the Union on the Civil and Diplo- 
matic Appropriation Bill— ¢£ 
Mr. ASHMUN said : 

Mr. Cuainman : I desire to give, somewhat at 
‘large, my views of public affairs, so far as they are 
| directly connected with the war. 
| The field is an extensive one, and full of tempt- 
ing topics; but in the brief space of an hour, little 

more than a hurried examination can be given to 
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the most important and interesting. ‘There is some 
difficulty in the selection. ‘There is an inherent dif- 
ficulty growing out of the fact that almost every 
interest of the people, and the Government, is 
deeply and intensely touched by this war; and be- 
sides, we are told from high quarters, and low, 
that this is not the proper ume to discuss the pro- 
priety of the measures of the Government, lest we 
expose to the world its weakness! We are told, 
also, that we must not agitate the momentous sub- 
ject of the extension of slavery, because it brings 
distraction into our councils, and only yesterday, 
a Democratic member from Indiana, [Mr. Hen- 
LEY,| in his plain and direct manner, gave the De- 
mocratic flock a homily upon their duty in this 
latter respect. W hile surveying the power and 
prospects of the Democratic party, he saw but one 
ominous sign in his horizon, and that was the dis- 
cussion of slavery. If that could be hushed, De- 
mocracy would be harmonious and triumphant. 
** The slavery question (says he) is the only one that 
can shake the Democratic party. It is on that rock 
alone thet we are in danger of being wrecked.” 

And we are urged, and Democrats are come 
manded, not to agitate it. I desire more particu- 
larly to notice this remark at this moment, and 
five ita ereater prominence, because, in connexX- 
ion with a mighty effort which is now on foot to 
stave off all.action upon the famous Wilmot pro- 
visa, and coming, as it do s, from a free State 
Democrat, it demands universal attention. It is 
It shows, what a 
jurge portion of the people of the free States have 
lone been accustomed to believe , that northern De- 
mocracy is, to a great extent, the true and instinet- 
ive ally of the interests of slavery. Mr. Calhoun, 
a southern Democrat, once said that the Demo- 
cratic party was kept torether by the cohesive 
power of public patronage—plunder. And a 
northern Democrat now tells us that the party will 
fall to pieces if they agitate the subject of slavery. 


important in another respect, 


The cohesive power even of public patronage will 
not be enough to save the party from remediless 
ruin, if they venture to think , talk, or act, upon 
the subject of slavery ' 

{Mr. Henney here said, that he did not mean 
that the Democratic party was in danger of split- 
ung on that rock, but that the Whigs had prophe- 
sied such a result.] 

Weill, sir, L accept the explanation, although it 
was not made yesterday in my hearing. But 
surely the gentleman in the most solemn tones 
warned his party against the danger that was thus 
prophesied. And not that gentleman alone, but 
the official paper, with its daily alternate coaxing 
and denunciation, has been striving to hush the 
storm that thus threatens to wreck the party. But 
notwithstanding all these attempts to stifle fret 
discussion of the war, and its consequences, inclu- 
ding the extension of slavery as an element of po- 
litical power, I shall venture to speak freely and 
plainly. ‘The people expect this discussion from 
their Representatives, and it is not only our right, 
but our duty, to engage in it. 

Before proceeding to the particular questions 
which the occasion suggests, | ask attention, fora 
moment, to the contrast which the present condi- 
tion of the country presents, to that which existed 
when the present Democratic Administration came 
into power, Less than two years have elapsed, 
and what a change! Upon the first meeting of 
Congress afier the advent of Mr. Polk to power, 
we found the nation happy and prosperous; our 
public treasury was overflowing, our public debt 
had been extinguished, and peace was on all our 
borders. Under a system of protection, sanc- 
tioned by time, and by the wisdom of all prece- 
ding Administrations, the interests of labor thrived, 
and there was nothing but the fear of the future 
to mar the picture, That future has indeed brought 
a melancholy change! We now are plunged ina 
foreign war, of which no man can caleulate the 
expenses, or see the end, or predict the conse- 
qnences; the System of protection of American 
labor has been stricken down, and we have an 
abyss of national debt which even the chairman 
of Ways and Means cannot fathom; our treasury 
is bankrupt, and the Executive has been compelled 
to ask Congress to give him power to borrow 
TWENTY-EIGHT millions of dollars! We have an 
army of thirty thousand of our countrymen wa- 
ging a war of conquest on a foreign soil, wasting 


\ The Mexican War—Mr. Ashmun. 


' is due to a State of the Union. 


| 
rapidly away by the sword, and by pestilence. 


This is our present condition, and this is the re- 
sult of two years’ working of a Democratic Ad- 
ministration. Such are its first fruits, and I greatly 
fear that we have little that is better to hope for in 
the two years which are to come. 

Sir, I was one of the number who, at the last 
session, voted against the war bill. The minor- 
ity of fourteen, with whom I then acted, have 
been freely and frequently denounced on this floor, 
and elsewhere. But, sir, never for a moment have 
I doubted as to the propriety of that vote, or ceased 
to rejoice that I gave it. My action upon that oc- 
casion has been submitted to the people whom I 
represent, and in the most solemn and emphatic 
manner they have expressed their approbation of 
it. And I believe that a great majority of the 
American people will also sustain it. I believe , 
that the majority of them entertain the opinion that 
this war originated in what, to say the least, was 
the blunderine course of the Administration, and 
that it was not demanded by any such imperious 
necessity as could alone justify a war. 

I shall not, at this time, go over any of the 
eround, which, upon a former occasion, was oc- 
cunied by me. During the last session, in the 
early history of the war, I had an opportunity to 
speak upon the events which immediately pre- 
ceded the breaking out of the flames upon the Rio 
Grande. The usurpation which had marked the 
conduet of the Executive was then exposed and 
commented upon. It has been extensively discuss- 
ed by others during the present session, and I 
shall endeavor to avoid repetition. But my pur- 
pose is to confine myself to the consideration of 
three propositions: 

1. That the war in which we are engaged is a 
direct consequence of the annexation of Texas, 
and the natural and anticipated fruit of that ini- 
quity. 

2. That the war is waged for the conquest of 
foreign territory, as its great purpose and end, as 
has been openly announced by those who profess 
themselves to be the faithful and confidential friends 
of the Executive, in both branches of Congress. 

3. That, after the conquest and dismemberment 
of the Mexican Republic, it is designed, as the 
crowning crime of this course of iniquity, to ex- 
tend slavery over the acquired territory, there to 
exist as an element of political power. 

The annexation of Texas, with all its attendant 
circumstances, has become part of the history of 
the world. It stands there for the judgment of the 
present and the future. Of the means by which it 
was accomplished, and the manner in which the 
deed was done, I do not care now to speak, further 
than to say, that it is difficult to imagine a more 
gross and deliberate violation of the plainest prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, or a more outrageous 
invasion of the rights of the States of this Union, 
than was involved in that measure. But it has 
been done; and while I will not cease to denounce 
the iniquity of the act, | am not disposed to with- 
hold from the State of Texas the consideration that 
All the protection 
which the forms of the Constitution guaranty will 
he yielded to her by the General Government. But 
we cannot forget that her advent into the Union 
has broucht with it evils of a most momentous and 
alarming character. Among them stands, in bad 
eminence, this Mexican war. When the measure 
of annexation had been consummated, both policy 
and duty ought to have dictated a course of kind- 
ness towards our sister republic. That govern- 
ment and people had been irritated by what they 
deemed to be an act of great injustice, and their 
national pride had been wounded in a most sensi- 
tive point. Instead of a course of blustering and 
bullying, our Administration should have endeav- 


| ored, by every honorable means, to allay all irrita- 


tion, and avoid all disturbing measures and topics. 
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_in fact, we took it by inheritance. 
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Ho. or Reps. 


there seems to be but little grace init. I do not 
know what the instructions to Mr. Slidell were- 
the President has not seen fit to disclose them: but 
[ apprehend that when the veil of secrecy is raised, 
we shall see in them the germ of this California 
movement. Wise and prudent counsels and gentle 
measures might, and probably would, have saved 
uS from war. But yet, when the Texas annexa. 
tion was under discussion in Congress, and in the 
country, those who opposed it prophesied that war 
would follow. And recently, in the United States 
Senate, General Houston, the hero of the Texan 
revolt, and a man who from the beginning was 
privy to all the steps which finally led to annexa. 
tion, has declared that when we took Texas we 
knew that we took the war upon our hands: thar, 
lt was one of 


| the strong arguments against the annexation, that 
| it would tend to disturb our peaceful relations with 
| Mexico. Both Whigs and Democrats in the Nori) 


expressed the greatest fears and alarm on this point, 
In my own State, the Legislature passed reso|y- 
tions, nearly if not quite unanimously, strongly 


| expressive of their hostility to the measure, and 


their fear that peace would be broken. One of the 
resolutions is beforeyme, and is as follows: 


* Resolved, That, under no circumstances whatever, can the 
people of Massachusetts regard the proposition to admit 
Texas into the Union, in any other light than as dangerous 
toits continuance in peace, in prosperity, and in the enjoy. 
ment of those blessings which it is the object of a free goy- 
ernment to secure.”? 

These resolutions were sustained both by the 
Whigs and the Democrats of the Massachusetts 
Legislature. The vote was taken by yeas and 
nays, and not only every Whig, but, if my recol- 
lection is not at fault, every Democrat, save one, 
recorded his name in favor of them. But, sir, the 
Baltimore Convention had not then met. When 
that famous assemblage did convene, and decreed 
that Texas must be annexed; when it was de- 
clared to the world that the southern institution of 
slavery must be protected by that measure, and 
that Mr. Polk must be selected to carry out those 
measures, then, almost without a blush, did the 
Massachusetts Democracy face to the right about; 


/and, without so much as a grimace, they swal- 


lowed the words and principles so solemnly de- 
clared in that resolution. The Democracy of the 
North have long been held and esteemed by their 
southern brethren as the natural allies of southern 
interests, but surely never upon any occasion were 
they more true to their instincts than upon this. 
The interests of slavery demanded the annexation; 


| the Baltimore Convention decreed it, and they were 


| obeyed. 


| isa favorite project with Mr. Calhoun. 


| And yet we have seen that the occasion was seiged |, 


i 


| 


plaints which had existed for years. It is true that 
our Government sent a minister to Mexico for the 
apparent purpose of negotiation. So far as that 
fact alone goes, let the Administration have all the | 
credit of it. But when we look at the circumstances 
of that mission, the character of the minister, and 
the sending of our army and navy to hover upon 
the borders of that country, for the purpose of in- | 


| to wake up the recollection of all old causes of cOm- | 


The opposition to the Texas scheme, 
and the fear of its consequences, extended also to 
the democracy of other States. I have in my hand 
extracts from several of their leading presses, which 
time will not permit me to read.* It is enough to 
say, that almost everywhere, the same facility of 
submission was manifested as in Massachusetts. 
New Hampshire, almost alone, exhibited a dispo- 











* The following are some of the extracts: 
From the Nashua Gazette, Nov. 16, 1843. 

The evils that will be entailed on the North by the admis- 
sion of Texas into the Union, are incalculable, great, vast— 
beyond ail human calculation. 

The object and design throughout is black as ink—as bitter 
as hell. No other reason on earth can be assigned for this 
southern movement than a determination to perpetuate that 
accursed institution, which, asa matter of compromise, was 
acceded to by the North at the time of the adoption of the 
Articles of Confederation. If the South persist in forcing 
Texas upon us, the result is evident toall. The conse 
quences are multifarious—to say nothing of their ruin. May 
Providence avert this calamity, and save our republic from 
disunion, misery, and destruction. 


From the Portsmouth (N. H.) Mercury, in fall of 1843. 
These exrtracts we copy from Isaac Hill’s paper.) 
tis a matter of deep regret that our southern friends in- 
tend to agitate, in the next Congress, the question of the an- 
nexatign of Texas to our Union, It is understood that this 
But as its accom- 
plishment might prove fatal to our free institutions, it will be 
a solemn duty of the northern Democracy to oppose it. 
From the Democratic Review, April, 1843. 

Nor ought the annexation to be made without the consent 
of Mexico, on her recognition of her successfully revolted 
province. We must avoid even the appearance of evil. It is 
not enough that we may be abundantly certain that Mexico 
ean never again even hope to shake the independence of 
Texas. The nominal, theoretical right, is still asserted, 
which we cannot disregard without incurring a just liability 
to a declaration of war by Mexico. 


From the Boston Post, Nov., 1843. 
The Atlas is beating the air about the admission of Texas 





_ into the Union. The Cabinet at Washington, and all the 


timidating it into a compliance with his demands, '' folks this way, are opposed to such a measure. Mr. Preston, 
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sition among a portion of the party to resist the 
iniquity 3 and the spirit that still burns there gives 
hope of a better day for her. 

These apprehensions were attempted to be qui- 
eted by assurances from high quarters that war 
would not follow. One of the most remarkable 
youchers was given on this floor by the person 


who was then, as he is now, chairman of the Com- | 


mittee of Foreign Affairs, [Mr. C. J. Incersoxt.] | 
lt was by him that the original resolutions for the 
annexation of Texas were introduced in this House; 
and upon that occasion he madeaspeech, in which, 
among other things, he labored to quiet all fears of 
war. On that day, February 3, 1845, he said: 
« Although the public correspondence between the 
‘;wo North American republics has become an- 
‘ery, lL am happy to be authorized to assure this 
‘ House, that those best acquainted with the true 
‘state of things apprehend little or no danger of 
‘war. The main sinew of war—money, will heal 
‘the breach, and end the controversy amicably. | 
‘It affords me great satisfaction to be authorized to 
‘state, that hostilities are not probable with Mexi- 
‘co.”” 

Here, it is to be observed, ig a person speaking 
by authority, and how great that authority is, we 
can in some measure comprehend, when we re 
member that a few days since he announced to us 
that he was the adviser of the President, in relation 
to the movement of the army; that he was the au- | 
thor of the war preamble; and from his position 
as chairman of Foreign Affairs, he may be well 
supposed to express the views of the President 
upon this floor. He was ‘* authorized’’—mark the 
plirase—to assure the country that money would 
settle all difficulties! And in this manner the peo- 
ple were lulled into the delusion that peace would 
continue; and in that hope Texas was admitted. 
How bitterly has that hope been destroyed! War 
has come, but the false prophecy and assurance 
stunds on the record. 

One of the principal immediate causes of the 
war was the question of boundary between Texas 
and Mexico. The admission of Texas into the 
Union brought that controversy upon our hands, 
and it was the attempt of the President to settle 
that question Dy the power of the sword that light- 
ed up the fires. Upon that question, also, in the 
early stages of the annexation movement, the 
Whigs of the country felt and expressed appre- 
hension; and upon that, in like manner, did we | 
have similar oracular and authoritative statements, | 
calculated to quiet our fears. Mr. Benton, who 
was the great leader in the Senate, and the same 
chairman of Foreign Affairs in the House, made 
formal and solemn declarations in their places, that | 
the boundary was the great desert between the | 
Nueces and the Rio Grande. Mr. Benton, in his | 
speech of May 16, 1844, denounced the attempt to | 
claim the Rio Grande as a boundary in the most 
indignant terms, and offered the following resolu- 
tion, as expressive of his sense of the outrage: 

“ Resolved, That the incorporation of the left bank of the | 


Rio del Norte into the American union, by virtue of a treaty || 
with Texas, comprehending, as the said incorporation || 


would do, a part of the Mexican departments of New Mex- | 
ico, Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, would be an act 
of direct aggression on Mexico, for all the consequences of | 
Which the United States would stand responsible.” 


| 

And Mr. B. also proceeded to demonstrate these | 
four propositions in relation to it, viz: 
| 





Mr. Wise, and a few Opposition members of Congress are | 


harm. 


From the Albany Argus, May 11, 1844. 
The Washington Spectator, Mr. Calhoun’s organ, while 
lauding Commodore Stewart’s letter in favor of the imme- | 
diate annexation of Texas, alludes to the probability of a war 


with Mexico in a tone of levity, if not of joy! It would be || 


i 
| 
| 
| 
Well for such politicians to remember that war is not as pop- 
war as in former times. People begin to reflect and compare | 
its results, before they plunge into its miseries. It is per- | 
ceived that wars, undertaken for the extension of dominion, | 
exalt the leaders and managers, while they crush and im- | 
poverish the masses. ‘The trappings of the war-horse, and 
the glitter of armed legions, tickle the fancy and please the 

eye, but the people see that they place a leaden weight upon 

the hand of honest labor. It is for this reason that true 

*tatesmen regard wars, undertaken for such selfish purposes, | 
4s One of the greatest evils that can inflict a country. 


: From the N. H. Patriot, May, 1844. 
Slavery, and the defence of slavery, form the controllin 
considerations urged in favor of the treaty [of annexation! } 
by those who have been engaged in its negotiation. To these | 
doctrines, we can never subseribe ; and whenever they are | 
offensively urged upon the free States, they deserve to be 

pointedly rebuked. 


| two first powers of the new world. 
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“}, That the ratification of the treaty would be, of itself, 
war between the United States and Mexico. 

“2. That it would be an anjust war. 

“3, That it would be war unconditionally made, 

“4. That it would be war upon a weak and groundless 
pretext.”? 

These are Mr. Benton’s own words; and how 
marvellously they resemble those which, now that 
war has come, we are in the habit of using concern- 
ing it! The war has grown out of this very ques- 
tion of boundary, and yet the distinguished gentle- 
man who uttered these most just and righteous 
sentiments, is the person whom Mr. Polk has 
selected to be lieutenant general of the armies that 
are to wage tt. 

Again, on June 10, 1844, when Mr. Benton in- 
troduced his bill for the annexation of Texas, he 
spoke as follows: 

«The desert prairie to the west of the Rio Nueces (Wal- 
nut river) is the boundary pointed out by the finger of na- 
ture, agreed upon by eminent statesmen as proper for our 
selves, and written down in the book of fate and the law of 
nature, as the true and permanent boundary between the 
The Rio Grande is a 


| Mexican river by position and possession, and to the Mexi- 


| Saxon and the Mauritanian races. 
| of the West. 





| Texas brought with her, and the attempt to settle 
|| it by the sword, that involved us in this war. As 
to the historical and geographical view of the bound- | 


_of justifying it. 


cans may it forever belong!” 

Nothing surely could be more clear and em- 
phatic, unless, perhaps, the statement of the same 
position by the chairman of Foreign Affairs in this 
House. On the 3d of February, 1845, he intro- 
duced his resolutions, and spoke in explanation of 
them; and, on the subject of the boundary, said: 

“The stupendous deserts hetween the Nueces and the 
Bravo rivers are the natural boundaries between the Anglo- 
There ends the valley 
There Mexico begins. Thence, beyond the 
Bravo, begins the Moorish people and their Indian associ- 
ates, to whom Mexico properly belongs; who should not 
cross that vast desert if they could, as we, on our side, too, 
ought to stop there, because interminable conflicts must 
ensue our going south, or their coming north, of that gigan 
tic boundary. While peace is cherished, that boundary will he 
sacred. Not till the spirit of conquesy rages, will the people 
on either side molest or mix with each other; and when- 
ever they do, one or the other races must be conquered, if 
not extinguished.”’ 

Here, Mr. Chairman, we see again an official 
declaration of this boundary made to quiet all fear 
that our relations with Mexico would be disturbed 
by claiming tothe RioGrande. And we see, also, 
the spirit of prophecy proclaiming, in tones of sol- 
emn warning, that while peace is cherished, the 
desert will be held sacred as a boundary; that not 
till the spirit of conquest rages, will the people on 
either side of it molest or mix with each other. 
Sir, it is because peace is no longer cherished, that 
the boundary is not held sacred. It is because the 
barbarous spirit of conquest does rage, that those 
who are now in power have sent our armies across 
that desert to gratify the burning lust of acquisi- 
tion and dominion. Yes, sir, if the spirit that 
animated this declaration could still have controlled 
the councils of the President, we should now be in 
the enjoyment of peace. But mark how the lapse 
of a few months brings with it a change of opin- 
ions to suit the changing purposes of party and of 
men. We were called upon, a few days since, by 
this same chairman, to print some extra copies of 
a report, made at the last session by him, on the 
subject of the Mexican war. It had fallen dead 


|| upon the attention of the country, but, by the vote 


to print, it was elevated to a degree of distinction 
which alone entitles it to attention; and I accord- 


I was not surprised to find a paragraph upon this 


'| Subject of boundary, so entirely contradictory of 


in favor of it, but they have not strength enough to do any || everything contained in the above extract, that it | 


is worthy of being collated and contrasted. It is | 
on the 44th page, and is as follows: 


“ President Polk had no constitutional right to stop short of 
the Bravo; and, in truth, the province of Texas extended to 
that river by territorial configuration, which nature itself has 
rendered the limitary demarcation of that region.” 


If any explanation is demanded of the palpable 


tigns by the same person, of the natural and legal 
hod 


dary, I ean only say, that one was made || 


before the annexation of Texas, to induce us to | 
believe there would be no war; and the other is | 
made after war has actually come, for the purpose | 
It is one of the many proofs of | 
the facile change of partisan positions, where there | 
is no principle to contro] them. | 


It was, then, this question of boundary which 
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ary question, I have no time now to consider it. 
Much argument and evidence has been expended 
upon it by others, and particularly by the gentle- 
man from Maine, [Mr. Severance,} who has pre- 
ceded me this morning. It will all be read and un- 
derstood by the people. My object has been, more 
particularly, to show that annexation brought war 
in spite of the deceptive and hollow statements 
and assurances, which Democratic leaders held out 
to pave the way for the admission of Texas. Is 
there a man in the nation who believes that we 
should ‘now be in war; that thousands of our coun- 
trymen would now be dead and dying in a foreign 
land; that our treasury would be bankrupt, and 
all the pursuits of peaceful life be disturbed, if, in 
a fatal hour, the opposition to that measure had 
not been defeated ? 

But it is pretended that, independent of the all- 
embarrassing questions growing out of the Texas 
measure, we had strong and sufficient causes of 
war against Mexico; and that, on account of those 
causes, this war is to be justified. It would be 
enough, without going into an examination of those 
old difficulties, to answer, that they are an after- 
thought, in this connexion. We did not declare war 
against Mexico on account of ancient grievances, 
The President, in his war message of May 11, 
1845, did not ask us to do it. He only asked that 
we should admit that war existed. He did not call 
upon us to go to war to avenge those wrongs. 
The act which we passed did not declare any such 
thing; and when some of the Democractic mem- 
bers, more bold than the rest, proposed to ingraft 
such a declaration upon the act, it was promptly 
voted down. No, sir; war grew out of the Texas 
measure, and the unconstitutional conduct of the 
President in his attempt to settle the disputes be- 
tween us and Mexico by force of arms, without 
the sanction or knowledge of Congress, and ata 
time, too, when Congress was in session. 

sut, sir, | proceed to consider my next proposi- 
tion, viz., that this war is now carried on for the 
purposes of conquest. We have got Texas by 
such management, as the world knows, and now 
we are, by the terrors and horrors of war, pushing 
on to the bold and forcible dismemberment of the 
territories of a sister republic, One acquisition has 
given us an appetite for another; the commission 
of one crime is leading us to another of darker dye 
and deeper guilt. ; : 

In the early days of the war, this intention of 
conquering for the purpose of acquisition, was not 
openly avowed. It was charged upon the Admin- 
istration, but not by them admitted. We all re- 
member that the first light which broke upon the 
country, clearly demonstrating this plan, was the 
Igtter of Mr. Marcy to Jonathan D. Stevenson, 
authorizing an expedition to California. In that 


' document conquest and colonization, and subse- 


‘ licly known. 


quent annexation, shone outin clear colors. How 
it came to be published is yet a mystery; for it 
bears upon its face ample evidence that it, and its 
purposes, were not intended for the public eye, as 
it cautions Mr. Stevenson against its being pub- 
I will read one extract: ‘‘It is, how- 
‘ ever, very desirable (says Mr. Marcy) that it should 


| “not be publicly known, or proclaimed, that they are 


* to go to any particular place. 


i i : Se ion is enjoined.’ is now openly avow- 
ingly have run through its voluminous pages; and || caution is enjoined.”” What is n y 


On this point great 


ed was then cautiously concealed; and it was not 
till the last week of the last session, when the 
President sent a message, asking for two millions 
of dollars, that the intentions of the Executive 
flashed upon us. From that time confessions have 


| gradually grown into bold avowals; and the war 


now stands before the world, with our flag flaunting 
in the face of mankind, with ** Conquest !”’ ** Con- 


avest !’’ emblazoned on every fold. Is.it necessary 


' 


| to cite evidence upon this point? The movements 
inconsistency between these two official exposi- | 


of our troops, the measures and official declarations 
of the Administration, and the speeches of Demo- 
cratic members of both Houses, all proclaim it. A 
few selections from the latter will answer all my 
present purposes. At the very beginning of the 
session a member from Tennessee, [Mr. Sranton,] 
who may well be supposed to have the confidence 
of the Executive, announced to us that the annexa- 
tion of California was “ to be the great measure of 
the age.’’ Ata later stage of the ebate, a Demo- 
cratic gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Bepincer,} 
with fervor expressed his trust in Heaven! im 
these words : 
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« But there was another question which had called forth 
much debate. Wae this to be a war of conquest? He an 
swered, yes; trusting in Heaven, and on the valor of their 
arme, theirs should be a warof conquest; conquests as bril- 
liant as those which had already astonished the world; con- 
quests, he trusted, in rapid succession.” 


The chairman of Foreign Affairs in the Senate 
|Mr. Severn} declared yesterday, in a speech in 
his place, that ‘*no one thought of gelling less than 
New Mexico and California !”’ 

And the chairman of Foreign Affairs in this 
Iiouse [Mr. Incerson.| has also given us his 
views at two different times on this point. In the 
report of August last, to which | have already al- 
luded, and which was made before it was deemed 
to be expedient to admit to the world that conquest 
was the object, he Jabored to dispel all fear that it 
was so. On page 51, he says: 

“The armies and navy of the United States will no doubt 
be directed and disposed to wage war on the most humane 
and forbearing principles of civilized bostilities—to make 
war, not ax the means of ambition or for the sake of conquest, 
but as, when all pacific endeavors have been exhausted, and 
nottll then, the only way to peace. 

‘As, in the order of overruling Providence, war has been 
forced upon this country, it will make the most of it to dis 
abuse the world of the unfounded and unmerited charges 
against republican government, of incapacity for wars and 
Just of deminion.’? 

But, as | remarked before, a lapse of time hav- 
ing made a change of position on the part of the 
Administration necessary, a change of tone on the 
art of its representatives on this floor easily fol- 
ows; and, accordingly, we heard him say a few 
days since— 

“Everybody knew —yes, everybody knew—that this was 
to be a war of invasion—« war of territorial come st, al 
though it was now spoken of in terms of condemnation in 
that respect. But it could not be otherwise than a war ot 
conquest. That was the only use that could be made of all 


the power granted by Congress, and by Congress command- 
ed to be employed,” 


I read from the report of his speech in the Union, 
and ask the attention of the Hlouse, not so much 
to the glaring inconsistency which is developed— 
for that is of little consequence—as to the full dis- 
closure of the purposes of the war as they are now 
officially declared in this House! Sir, it may, 
pe rhaps, be true, that “everybody knew that this 
was to be a war of Invasion—a war of territorial 
1 certainly thought so last August, 
and said so; but at that time we had the assurance 


conque _* 


of the reporton the Mexican war, that it was not | 


to be waged for the sake of conquest, or the lust of 
dominion. If any more proof is desired that con- 
quest is the purpose, look at the authority given to 
Commodore Stockton and General Kearny, to es- 
tablish civil governments in New Mexico and Cal- 
ifornia, and the manner in which they have execu- 
ted their orders. Look also at the significant fact 
that, day after day, during the present session, the 
Democratic members on this floor have been wrang- 
ling and quarrelling as to fundamental laws which 


shall be established in the conquered provinces. | 


The motto which our War Secretary established 
for partisan purposes, is now to be applied to our 
foreign relations: **To the victors belong the 
spoils.”? And now, even before we'can safely say 
that there are any spoils to divide, the party which 
sustains the Administration are in almost a state 
of mutiny as to the terms of distribution! Sir, 
this war may result in the conquest of these prov- 
inees, although present appearances vive no hope 
of any speedy termination of it. It may terminate 
in the dismemberment of our sister republic, and 
a partition of her territory. 

But what good to us, if it does? We shall 
neither gain national wealth, national strength, nor 
national honor. We shall gain the seeds of a 
thousand evils—internal jealousy and bickerings— 
and we shall gain the condemnation and shame of 
the world. History has no blacker page than that 
which records the partition of Poland amone the 
stronger Powers around her. The plea that the 
safety of their “institutions,”’ the institutions of 
monarchy which made slaves of their subjects, 
does not save them. That great crime has an un- 
dying fame. But, sir, if this plan of the dismem- 
berment of the weak republic upon our southern 
border is consummated, that crime will find its 
rival. The plea that our domestic “ institutions” 
demand it, will find no favor, when the judgment 
of all civilized and Christian mankind, present and 
future, now and forever, comes to be made up! 


it is for such a war, leading to such conse- | 
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quences, that we are now, in our character as | 


Representatives, called upon to vote supplies. 
Treasure, and human life—millions of dollars and 
thousands of men—are demanded of us, to be ex- 
pended to accomplish such a result. And we are 
told that, without scruple, without complaint, it is 
our duty to grant this demand. We are told that 
now, after the war has been begun, the Executive 
is charged with full power over its conduct and 
end, and that our duty, as good patriots, is to yield 
to his request, and keep silence as to his usurpa- 
tions. Sir, | hold to no such slavish doctrine. I 
deem it my duty to resist and denounce it, when- 
ever and however attempted to be enforced. The 
chairman of Foreign Affairs (Mr. Incersoi] gave 
us the other day the official creed upon this subject 
in these words, viz: 

“The Autocrat of all the Russias—the Sultan Mahmoud 





[Feb. 4, 
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; . ~~ 
hesitate to give all, everything, that might be called 
for. In such a state of things, every dollar tha: 
my constituents could raise would be freely offered, 


_and every man on our hills and in our valleys 


would spring to array himself for the conflict. Lite 
and treasure would be all ready for sacrifice at the 
country’s need. But such is not the case; and | 
am determined to stand by the declaration that | 


will give— 


Millions for defence, but not a cent for conquest. 
Mr. Chairman, the desire to gratify this lust of 
dominion, which, first indulged in the acquisition 
of Texas, wellnigh led us into.a war for a part of 
Oregon, now beckons on with an inflamed appe- 


| tite, to other regions upon the Pacific, and threat- 
| ens not merely to consume the true principles and 
| proper objects of a republican government, but to 


—had 10 more sovereign power, than that which was now || 


in full exercise, for waging the war with Mexico.” 


And he added further, that when the Congress 
had given the President the war-waging power, 
that ‘* power was as great as the power of the Au- 
‘ tocrat of all the Russias, of the Sultan Mahmoud, 
‘or of Napoleon, in the utmost culmination of his 


‘authority, and that it was a great mistake to sup- | 
‘ pose that there was, in that respect, any difference 


‘ between the sovereignty of the European despot 
‘and that of the United States.”’ 

I find also, in the leading Democratic paper of 
Baltimore, a sentiment equally in violation of every 
Republican principle: 

From “ The Reytlican and Argus,” January 29. 


“ The Executive and Congress.—It belongs to the Executive 
to manage the war with Mexico, 
power declared war to exist, and henceforward it was the 
duty of the Executive to wage the war with all such means 


The supreme legislative | 


as the Constitution and Congress placed at his disposal. | 
When, then, he tound these measures inadequate, aud ap- | 


plied to Congress for other measures, HIS WILL should 
have been tinmediutely camplied with, unless it was plainly in 
contravention of the Constitution.” 


Sir, if that doctrine be true, then, indeed, we 
are but little better off than the serfs in Russia, and 
the slaves of the Sultan! and really, and in truth, 
the President’s generals in Mexico are, what the 
gentleman from South Carolina denominated them, 
his **sarraps.’’ But Lutterly deny that the spirit 
of our Constitution justifies any such alarming 
pretension on the partof the Executive. Congress, 
indeed, by declaring war, commits to the Presi- 
dent’s hands the duty of conducting it; but he must 
conduct it with the means which Congress, in view 
of all the circumstances, chooses to give him. In 


judging of the amount and nature of those means, 


Congress has the right, and it is its duty, to look 
at the end which ought to be accomplished; to see 
what the interests, rights, and honor of the country 
requires should be done. If enough has been done 
to protect our rights, and vindicate our honor, and 


make us deaf and insensible to those humane con- 
siderations which belong to and advance a nation 
whose pursuits are those of peace. War brings 


_ in its train not merely loss of treasure, public debt, 


and destruction of human life, but it seems to tury 
the hearts of those who are engaged in it, and 
urging iton, to stone. A signal illustration of this 
is to be found in the speech of the chairman of 
Foreign Affairs, made the other day, in defence of 
the war, its authors, and its purposes. I have 
referred to the same speech before, and my only 
apology for doing it again is, that its author stands 
here in peculiar relations to the Administration, 
and as the supposed exponent of its plans and 
opinions. He spoke of this war as a fortunate 
occurrence, which was to settle difficulties with 


_ which they did not know how to deal before, and 


adds: 


‘¢ War brought them at once to astate of things which he 
regarded as very fortunate; and though they heard a great deal 


| about the misfortunes and calamities of war, which it was 
| very easy to talk about to the delight of all old women, yet 


he would like any one to tell him what these calamities 
were, for he had not yet heard of them.” 


Sir, when this expression was uttered, but few 
members were listening; but I saw then, as I see 


| now, amazement and horror depicted upon their 


countenaneces. And I ask if there be a man who 
has a heart within him, who can suppress an invol- 
untary shudder at its repetition now? Upon what 
times have we fallen, when the author of this world- 


famous war preamble, the confidential adviser of 
| Pp ’ 


if the President desires still further to prolong the | 


war for personal aggrandizement, or for any other 


motive, must Congress still vote all which he de- | 


mands? It is said, that if he does exercise his 


power wrongfully, he may be impeached; in the 
idle phrase of the day, we may “hold him respon- 
sible!’’ But we all know that impeachment is a 
farce; and the impeachment of a President, who 
has an army at his back, and to whom you have 
given the despotic power of Sultari Mahmoud over 
the army, will hardly have many terrors for him. 
No, sir; I hold it to be my imperious duty to 


scrutinize every demand for men and money; and, | 


if it appears that they are used for unjustifiable 
ends, | shall not hesitate to resist the requisition. 
If it be not so, there is no necessity for our voting 
at all upon the subject. Weare only to keep the 
treasury full, and let the President put in his hand 
and help himself whenever he sees fit—and—hold 
him to his responsibility!’ —The moment that the 
right of voting upon the question at all is con- 
ceded, then the right of judging, and of refusing, 
upon proper reasons, is admitted to the fulle - 
tent. It is upon this ground that I have acted thus 
far, and shall continue to act. I see the Executive 
using for purposes of conquest, such as have been 
shown, the war-power which has been given him, 
and I refuse to aid him in carrying out those pur- 
poses. If the war was one of defence; if—no 
matter how it begun, however stupendous might 
be the folly or the crime that brought it upon us— 
if hostile fleets were ravaging our coasts, and an 


turn! 


the President, comes into this House, as if fresh 
from the Executive gates, and gives voice to so 
unfeeling a declaration? The misfortunes and ca- 
lamities of war! He has not heard of them! They 
are tales fit only to delight silly and weak old 
women; tell them notto him. The elevated states- 
man, who is the associate of the President, has 
no ear for such fables! 

Brown, Ringgold, Page, Ridgley, Watson, Ha- 
mer, and a host of other gallant officers, have been 
suddenly stricken down from life; their country 
weeps for them, funeral processions thread the 
streets, and cities are wrapped in mourning, but he 
has heard of no misfortune orcalamity! Thousands 
are sleeping, till the last tramp shall waken them, 
upon the banks of the ill-fated Rio Grande, that 
River of Death! They were the pride of their 
country and the beloved of their friends; but dis- 
ease and the sword—war—have strewed their 
bones on distant sands, and strange rivers run red 
with their blood! But he has heard of no ca- 
lamity ! 

Hearts are breaking all over the land for fathers, 
brothers, husbands, and sons, never more to re- 
But he has heard of no misfortune! 
Volunteers, who, in the full fruition of life, health, 


and hope, went at the President’s call, are now in 


crowd8 returning, the shadowy remnants of what 
they were! Wounded, wasted, and worn, they 
come back from that land of pestilence and war, 


to drag out a miserable existence, and are wel- 


comed by a sound that comes from the Executive 
rtals, “‘ we have heard of no misfortunes or ca- 
amities!’? Go tell your tales to delight weak old 
women; your Government does not hear them! 
Sir, it is told of some of the most heartless war- 
riors that ever set their brazen heels upon human 
life, who were as prodigal of their squadrons as if 
men were but so much corn for the harvest, that 
even they, in going over their fields of battle after 
a victory, would shed tears at the sights before 
them. ‘But as night comes down upon therscenes 


|| of Palo Alté, of Resaca de la Palma, and of Mon- 


enemy's army invading our towns, I should not» terey, and the wail of our wounded and dying coun- 
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trymen goes up to Heaven, it is only answered by 
the echo, coming from the capital of the nation, 
yroclaiming that their country hears of no calamity! 

And to the many widows throughout the land, 
who are bending with grief over children suddenly 
made fatherless, with cheeks furrowed by scalding 
tears, With hearts broken, affections crushed, and 
hopes ruined, and whose homes are filled with 
mourning, lamentation, and wo, our country sends 
only the insulting exclamation, that it has heard of 
no calamity! 

Sir, I have heard in this Hall many monstrous 
declarations, but surely its echoes never wrung to 
one of rival barbarity. I stand here to denounce 
jt as unworthy the age in which we life, and fit 
only to belong to a Government upon whose stand- 
ard is written—** Conquest, havoc, and spoil, are our 
gain.” 
~ [come now to consider my third proposition, 
viz: that after the conquest has been consummated, 
and Mexico, by the power of war, has yielded us 
a share of her provinces, the purpose is to extend 
the institution of slavery over them, there to exist 
as an element of political power in the Union. 
This, sir, is a most momentous topic, and calls for 
the exercise of calmness, wisdom, and firmness. 
It isa subject that must be discussed. It ought | 
not to be and cannot be avoided, so long as this 
project of increase of territory is agitated. It has 


already been met by some of the geptlemen who || 


represent slave States in a spirit of frankness that 
shows their willingness to have it settled. The 
gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Darcan,] and also 
the one from South Carolina, [Mr. Burt,] who first | 
addressed the House upon this topic, while they | 


manifested a firm determination to stand by, what || 


they deem, the rights and interests of the South, 

agree that now is the time to dispose of a question 

ofso much portent. Procrastination will only in- 

crease the evil, and the difficulties with which it is | 
surrounded. But I greatly fear that in this respect 

we are to be disappointed; and I take this oppor- | 
tunity to warn the country, who are looking with 
deep anxiety upon the progress of this matter, that 
amighty effort 1s at this moment making to stave 
itoff. ‘The Executive, its organ here, and its lesser 
organs elsewhere, are all working daily and nightly 
for this purpose. Public signs and private assu- | 
rances leave nothing to doubt upon this point. All | 
the appliances by which the Administration usually 
accomplish their purposes are brought to bear upon 
members of this House; the purchasing seductions 
of Executive patronage, the ‘denunciations of the | 
organ, and the terrors of party proscription, are 
alternately tried, and I fear their influence. We 
have seen before, in the instance of ‘Texan annex- 
ation, northern Democracy readily turning a most | 
loud-mouthed opposition into an equally vocifer- | 
ous support of one southern scheme; and now, | 
although Democratic representatives from the free | 
States have, during the whole session, seemed to 
be almost ready to dissolve the Union, rather than 
lose the Wilmot proviso, I must be permitted to 
express great doubts of their future course. The 
cry is, that this subject of slavery must not be | 
agitated, because the harmony of the Democratic | 
party isin danger; and that cry has great potency. | 
n what form this subject is to be evaded I am not | 
quite sure; whether by the sudden springing of the | 


previous question, in which so much skill is dis- || 


played on the other side of the House, when it is 


desirable for them to avoid a direct vote, or by | 


declaring the amendment to be out of order, as in | 
the case of the Joan bill; but that some similar par- | 
liamentary jugglery will be tried there is no doubt. | 
But however that may be, and whatever the result | 
of such a maneuvre may be, it is my duty to speak | 
out the sentiments of the people whom I represent | 
on this subject. 
Sir, the people of the North are neither fanatics 


nor disunionists, They do not desire, in any || 
mauner, to intermeddle in any question which con- || 


cerns simply the internal policy, or the domestic” 
State institutions, of the slave States. I speak 
now not for aclass of men, who may be found on 
both sides of Mason and Dixon’s line in equal 
numbers, who disregard all law, all constitutions; 
but I speak for the great mass of the people, of all | 
political or religious divisions. They are a law 

and Constitution-loving people; and while they | 
condemn slavery, in whatever form it exists, they | 
know full well that, under our Constitution, they 





| have no political power over it, so long as it is 
kept within the limits of those States which choose 
to tolerate it. It is there, for good or evil, beyond 
their reach; and although they believe, as [ do, 
that, in the providence of God—when, and how, 
is veiled in clouds and darkness—the time will 
come when the chains shall drop from every hu- 
/ man being in the land; yet, so long as it exists, 
except in districts and territories over which we 
exercise exclusive legislation, this Government 
| cannot touch it. They are willing and anxious to 
stand by the Constitution as it was given to us by 
our fathers; and however much they may regret 
some of what are called its compromises, they will 
stand by it. But when you set on foota series of 
measures which have for their object and end an 
extension of slavery as an element of political 
powers—when you attempt to bring in foreign 
| territory, and give ita slave representation in the 
| Congress of the Union, so that the interests of the 
| free States are to be outvoted and overpowered 
here, they would be false to all their duty if they 
did not resist it at every step. We have seen the 
annexation of Texas planned and set on foot for 
the avowed purpose of protecting slavery and ex- 
| tending its power, and the powers of the General 
| Government invoked and used to accomplish it. 


| This was openly avowed by the Secretary, Mr. | 


Calhoun, who negotiated the treaty of annexation; 
bu, from the many passages in the public docu- 
ments which show this, [ will only quote a single 
| one from his letter to Mr. Pakenham, in which he 
says: 
; The measure (annexation treaty) was adopted with the 
mutual consent, and for the mutual and permanent welfare, 
of the two countries interested. It was made necessary iN 
| ORDER TO PRESERVE DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS, placed under 
the guarantee of their respective constitutions, and deemed 
essential to their safety and prosperity.’’ . 
It was also manifested by the author of the 
| Texas resolutions in this House,a Democrat from 
a free State, (Mr. C. J. Incersouii.] In the same 
speech, of February 3d, 1845, already referred to, 
he said: ‘* It is undeniable, however, that southern 
interests, southern frontiers, southern institutions, I 


restoration of Texas.’’ 

The people of the free States have seen and felt 
all this; they have seen for half a century the 

owers of this Government swayed and controlled 
| by the slave power, and now they have seen the 
| system of protection to free labor destroyed by 
| the votes of Texan Senators, whom that measure 
| brought here just in season to give the fatal blow; 
| for without their votes the tariff of 1842 could not 
| have been repealed. With slavery, then, as it 
| manifests its power in the operations of the Federal 
| Government, and as it seeks to extend its grim 
| front beyond the States in which it now exists, 


the people of the free States have some concern, | 
and will endeavor to exercise some interference. | 


You now seek to acquire territory to make at least 
a dozen more States: and think you that they are 
to fold their arms, and slumber over the inevitable 
tendency of your measures? I tell you that they 
will not do it. They are fully waked up to the 
danger of the hour, and wo to that man of their 


their expectations. Those who represent the south- 
ern States openly declare that they expect slavery 
to exist in any newly acquired region on our 
southwestern frontier; and the present Adminis- 
tration, elected as it was to promote southern 
views, is laboring to prevent us from adopting, at 
this time, a legislative declaration that slavery 
shall not exist there. Our duty, then, is to make 
resistance at every step. 
| this time in fixing upon some bill which must be- 


| come a law, the proviso excluding slavery, I fear | 


it will be too late to do it afterwards. I confess 
| that my faith in success has, within a few days, 
we must not expect an , 

pe rs of this Administration. The President 
as, with great apparent earnestness, asked us for 


| peace with Mexico, and bills giving him three 
millions of dollars have been reported in both 
branches. Under one pretext and another, those 
bills have been delayed, in order to let the war- 
supply measures obtain the precedence. It is 
upon these bills that the Wilmot proviso is expect- 
ed to be ingrafted. But let me make one prophe- 








mean slavery and all, are to be regarded in settling the | 


representatives who is false to his trust and to. 


If we do not succeed at | 


been much weakened, and am constrained to say, | 
aid from the sup- | 


an appropriation of money to enable him to make | 


) 


cy. If by any good fortune it should be so 
ingrafted, the bill will be allowed by the Democratic 
party to fail! The Administration will not take 
the millions for peace, if they are accompanied by 
this restriction upon the extension of slavery ! 

But, in conclusion, let me say to my southern 
friends, in all frankness, that we of the North want 
no more territory, whether acquired by purchase or 
conquered by war. As you unroll the map of the 
world, see, see how broadly our domain spreads 
over it now! The waters of the Atlantic on the 
east, and of the Pacific on the west, alone hold us 
in their embrace. Our latitudes give us every 

' variety of climate, from the burning tropics to the 
barren and icy regions of the northwest; and our 
rivers, which take their rise in regions of perpetual 
snows, journeying thousands of miles to the ocean, 
empty themselves in regions of perennial flowers. 
Millions of acres of soil, unsurpassed in fertility, un- 
occupied, still invite the care of the husbandman ; 
and minerals, piled mountain-high, stand ready to 
open to the blow of enterprise ; while our commerce 
penetrates every corner of the globe where the habi- 
tation of man can be found, Our population is 
increasing almost beyond the power of calculation; 
and we have a Constitution, if we will but sustain 
it, which is adequate to all the high ends of a free 
Government. What want we more to make us a 
happy and a glorious nation? 

Let us put a stop to this war of conquest. Let 
us starve out this appetite for acquisition of terri- 
tory. Let us take away the temptation that now 
inflames the lust of dominion. Let us shrink back 
from the stupendous crime of making the shores of 
the Pacific ring to the clank of chains forged by a 
free people for their fellow men! Let us stand by 

| our country as itis. Let us devote ourselves to 
the great pursuits of peace, which alone are the 
paths of safety for a republic, and we may then 

| feel that we have avoided that rock upon which 
others have been wrecked; and that, although 
O’er three quarters of the groaning globe 
The name of Commonwealth is past and gone, 
the rich inheritance which has come down to us 
will be yielded up to those who come after, secure 
| and unimpaired ! 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. D. P. KING, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 4, 1847. 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, the General Appropriation Bill being 
under consideration— 


Mr. DANIEL P. KING said: 
Mr. Cuatrman: The question before the com- 
|| mittee is, on the motion of a Democratic member, 
| to strike out the item for the payment of the annual 
salary of the President of the United States. Ifa 
Whig had made the motion, he might be accused 
of affording aid and comfort to the ange Mr. 
K. could not advocate that measure; for, of all men 
in the country, the President, in this hour of his 
extremity, most needs the aid and comfort of his 
friends. To deprive him of his salary would be 
| cold comfort to him. 
But you, Mr. Chairman, who have been an at- 
tentive member since I first had a seat in this Hall, 
| know that I have seldom addressed the House, ex- 
cept with the purpose of affording aid and comfort 
to some of the many deserving citizens who have 
suffered from the tardy justice of their country. 
|My object in rising is to propose the following 
| amendment: 5 a a ee 
| To supply deficiencies in the fund for the relief 
| of sick and disabled seamen, twelve thousand dol- 
lars.”’ 
| As briefly, sir, as possible, I will state the 
| claims of these hardy sons of the ocean to the 
|| liberality and justice of the country. Their claims 
| have been too much neglected, and their merits too 
‘| much underrated. But two days ago, I proposed 
|| an amendment to the pension bill for paying to the 
|| wounded and disabled privateersmen of the last war 
] with Great Britain, the pensions from the fund 
|| raised by a ne pr 
|| them, wal lated to them during life by the law 
‘| of June 26th, 1812; and I enforced their honest 
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claim by all the arguments I could command. The | 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
opposed the motion, and it was rejected by the | 
House; and these poor maimed sailors, who fought 
bravely and successfully for their country in their 
youth, im their old age and poverty are denied all 
rclief by the present Congress. 

in the last year’s general appropriation bill, I 
proposed an amendment giving twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars to supply deficiencies in the marine 
hospital fund. ‘The chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, always desirous of saving the 
people’s money for the uses of the people’s Gov- 
ernment, strenuously opposed the measure; but 
the House, actuated by a sense of justice, after a 
full discussion, adopted the amendment, and it be- 
came alaw. ‘The same necessity for an appropri- 
ation pow exists, and it shall be my endeavor to 
satisfy the committee that justice and good policy 
demand it. For more than forty years this annual | 
appropriation has been made, and no money has 
been better applied or more gratefully received. 
Now, when by the bad policy of the Administra- 
tion the revenue has been diminished, and the ex- 
penses of the Government much increased by a 
war which | consider wanton and unnecessary, 
these poor, sick, and disabled sailors must be put 
on half allowance, and, instead of the usual appro- 
priavon of twenty-five thousand, it is proposed, as 
more likely to secure the favor of the committee, 
to give them twelve thousand dollars. If you will 
allow the money to be expended where it is collect- 
ed, Massachusetts sailors will ask for themselves 
nothing more; but, with a characteristic generosity, 
they desire that relief may be extended to their 
suffering shipmates wherever they may chance to 
be overtaken by sickness and misfortune. ‘The 
expense of maintenance and medical attendance is 
much less in the northern than in the southern 
hospitals. The sailors do not complain of the tax 
laid by the Government upon them, but they want 
that it should be honestly and fairly expended; if 
the amount of tax is not sufficient, increase it; but 
do not deprive them of their hard-earned rights, 
Individuals of them may have coniributed, with- 
out complaining, for twenty or thirty years to this 
fund, without needing relief. When by sickness 
or accident they are now in want of its aid, itis de- 
nied them, because the fund is for the time insuf- 
ficient. ‘The amount collected in 1844 was $85,017; 
the amount expended, $109,541; the number of sail- 
ors relieved, 7,000; of these, 720 received relief in 
Massachusetts, where the amount collected was 
$14,271; the amount expended, $11,608. You can | 
remedy the evil by an annual appropriation; you 
can try“the experiment, for wild experiments in 
legislation are the order of the day, by providing 
by law that no sailor shall be afflicted by sickness 
or accident from the first day of January to the first 
day of April, annually. The experiment would | 
probably fail, but a prudent and paternal Govern- 
ment would not fail to make the provision contem- 
plated by this amendment. 

}y a law passed July 16th, 1798, it was provi- 
ded that all masters of vessels arriving from foreign | 
ports shall, previous to the entry of their. vessels, 
pay to the collecter of the customs a sum equal to 
twenty cents per month, for every seaman em- 
ployed on board their vessels; which sums they 
were authorized to retain from the wages of such 
seamen. Provisions nearly the same have been 
made in relation to persons engaged in the coasting 
and inland trade; and the several collectors are re- 
quired to make quarterly returns to the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury; and, from the money so collected, 
provision is made for the temporary relief (not ex- | 
ceeding four months) of sick and disabled seamen |! 
in hospitals, or such other places as may be pro- 
vided, 

Seafaring men are proverbially improvident; in 
their generosity, they would divide their last dollar 
with a suffering shipmate or brother tar. Many 
of them have no abiding home—they are citizens 
of the United States, and have no particular claim 
on any municipality for relief. When overtaken 
by disease or poverty, they are the proper subjects 
of national charity. It would not be improper, 
then, that the wt and afflicted of their number 
should be nese for by the General Govern- 
ment. Instead of doing so, you have enacted laws, 
without their consent, to compel them to provide for 
their own poor. This provision has been found, |) 


| by long experience, to be insufficient. 
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Until you | 
have made it sufficient, do not justice and liberality 
require that you should supply the deficiency? And 
what class of our citizens are better entitled to the 
bounty of the Government? They brave the dan- 
gers of the ocean and the storm, that you may en- 
joy the luxuries of foreign climes. They are the 
instruments of bringing into the country the goods 
and merchandise, from the duties on which you 
derive almost all your national revenues. Gener- | 
ous themselves, they will appreciate the generosity | 
of the Government, and love their country all the 
better for its kind, and not unmerited, provision 
for them. 

{[Mr. K. made other statements to show the ne- 


cessity and propriety of this allowance, and said || 


he was satisfied that the House would afford this 
aid and comfort; and at this easy price, secure the 
gratitude of many sailors in all portions of the 
country. This item was added to the bill.] 

In considering this bill, it has always been held 
to be in order to discuss the state of the Union 
generally. On the 13th of May last, a law was 
passed declaring that, “ by the act of the Republic 
of Mexico, a state of war exists between that Gov- 
ernment and the United States;”’ and, for the pro- 
secution of the war to a speedy and successful ter- 
mination, the President was authorized to employ 
the militia, naval, and military forces of the United 
States, and to call for and accept fifty thousand vol- 
unteers; and ten millions of dollars were appropri- 
ated. Believing that war did not exist by the act 
of Mexico, and that the war was unjust, inexpe- 
dient, and wanton, I voted against the measure; 
and from that day to this, although I have been 
assailed by the minions of Executive power, and 
the defenders of Executive usurpation, in this 
Hlouse and out of the House—although I have 
been stigmatized as a coward and a traitor by 
a venal party press, here and elsewhere, I have 
sought no opportunity of denying, explaining, ex- 
cusing, or retracting my position. I voted against 
the war because I then thought it unconstitutional, 
unnecessary, and unjust; and I still think itso, In 
my judgment, this war was bad in its inception, 
has been bad in its progress, and nothing but evil | 
can be its consequences. A treaty might have | 
heen made, and peace secured, without recourse to 
those last, worst arguments, the cannon, the sword, 
and the bayonet; but the object desired was, not 
peace with Mexico, but a piece of Mexico. I may | 
have erred in my judgment, but such was, and 
such remains, my honest conviction. In a minor- 
ity of fourteen, I voted against this war upon a 
feeble and distracted, a priest-ridden and faction- 
torn, sister Republic. 
nounced as traitors and cowards. 


If an earnest de- 


sire to save my country from ruin and disgrace be | 


treason, then am [a traitor; if the fear todo wrong 
make a mana coward, then I am a coward, 


it. I hear many men talk of their willingness to 


shed the last drop of blood in this Mexican war, || 


but most of them are careful not to expose them- 
selves where they may shed the first drop. 

I will maintain and defend my country with the 
best effort of my feeble power when she is right, 
and when I think she is on the wrong track, I will 
exert my best efforts to get her on the right. He is 
the coward who is afraid to stand up manfully for 
truth, justice, and liberty. 
voice sticks in his throat when danger, disgrace, 


and ruin threaten his country; who is afraid to | 


raise his cry and sound the alarm when the Union 
and the Constitution are in imminent peril. 
a traitor who, for hope of reward, for party ag- 
grandizement, or Executive favor, sells his own 
integrity, and betrays the honor and true interests 


| of the country. 


The a whether “the immortal fourteen,”’ 
as they have been so often sneeringly denominated, 
are indeed cowards and traitors—whether thefRre 


| right or wrong, they, I think, will be willing to 


submit to the decision of coming times and after 
generations. From the decision of good and wise 
men and true patriots, even now, I shall take no 
appeal. If the gentlemen, with whom I have the 
honor to be associated in this impeachment made 
by the commander-in-chief of the naval and milita- 
ry forces, and by his retainers and partisans, the 
Trays, Blanches, and Sweethearts, who have duti- 


. 
|| now in danger of being turned over to the Feder 


lor this we have been de- | 


I will | 
make no empty boast of an ardent love of country, | 
but | mean that my life and conduct shall manifest | 


He is a coward whose | 


He is | 





Ho. or Reps, 

{ 
| fully joined in the ery, ask for another day and , 
| new hearing; if they appeal from the decision of 
la few men, mad with the din of war, and drunk 

with a surfeit of blood, and thirsting for more, | 
can only advise them to call for witnesses as to the 
origin, propeesy’ and necessity of this war—sieh 
statesmen as Van Buren, Calhoun, Benton, ang 
| Many others, once good enough Democrats, but 


; : al 
side. By this charge of treason, I have been often 


amused, but never disturbed or annoyed. The 
President—in his message of December 8th, that 
| same most remarkable of all political fictions, says. 
| Tt is a subject of congratulation that there has been 
* no period in our past history when all the elements 
‘of national prosperity have been so fully devel- 
_foped. Since your last session, no afilicting dis. 
‘ pensation, has visited our country !”—the succes. 
sor of Washington—but with what immense differ. 
ence of dignity !—accuses those who represent this 
war as unjust and unnecessary, of giving “ aid and 
| comfort” to the enemy. Iam not accountable to 
| the President for my opinions or my votes. My 

voice is free, and so shall be my vote. I do not 
submit to his dictation. I was sent here to exer- 
| cise my independent judgment, not to be the mere 
instrument of registering the Executive will, | 
| do, however, acknowledge my accountability to 
my constituents. Since this accusation was made 
by the President, the people, by their verdict, 
have decided whether they think me a traitor or a 
| true man. In an election held on the 28th of that 
| same month of December, the President’s cry of 
‘aid and comfort,’’ echoed by the party press, yet 
| ringing in their ears, the people of my district have 
'reélected me by more than two thousand votes 
_ over my miscalled Democratic competitor. From 
this decision, [ can have no desire to take an ap- 
peal. It is worthy of remark, that all others of the 
calumniated fourteen, who were candidates, have 
been reélected. 

I have opposed this war thus far—this Execu- 
tive war, as it must forever be denominated—and 
I can vote for no measure connected with it which 
is not designed for its speedy termination. On the 
16th July last, to the bill authorizing a loan of ten 
millions of dollars for its prosecution, I proposed 
an amendment, as follows : 

“Provided, That immediate measures be taken for the 
peaceful and honorable setlement of all difficulties between 
this country and the sister republic of Mexico.” 

That amendment was rejected. Congress did 
not wish to express a desire for the speedy and 
honorable settlement of the war, and, in a minori- 
ty of four, I voted against the bill which allows 
the Secretary of the Treasury to issue notes to the 
amount of twenty-eight millions of dollars, because 
it is an ill-digested financial project; because, of 
the indecent haste with which so important a 
measure was pressed; because, a protective tariff 
has been proved to be the easiest and best way of 
raising revenue, and maintaining the credit of the 
country; because, I was unwilling to increase the 
national debt, without affording the means of pay- 
ing it; and because, I was unwilling that the North 
should supply money for the special aggrandize- 
ment of the South, and for conquering more terri- 
tory for slaveholding. I have also voted against 
a bill for the appointment, by the President, of a 
lieutenant general, because it would give him the 
power of furnishing a commanding officer for both 
the Mexican and American armies—if, indeed, in 
his excess of partiality to, and confidence in, Santa 
Ana, he should not appoint him to the command 
of both armies; and for the more serious reason 
‘that, in the commissioning a civilian, he would 
| supersede, disaffect, and drive from the service, 
' several brave, accomplished, and experienced Gen- 
erals, who have acquired, and who deservedly re- 
| tain, the confidence and respect of the country. If 
in this I am accused of affording ‘aid and com- 

_ fort?’ to the enemy, a large majority in both Houses 
have made themselves obnoxious to the same 
| charge. 
| 





| I voted, also, against the bill for raising ten ad- 
'| ditional regiments, because the President has al- 
|| ready sufficient forces at his command, and because 
|| I am not willing to burden the country with unne- 
‘| cessary debt. Besides the whole naval force, the 
|| President has now, or may have if he chooses, 
| 17,000 men in the regular army. He has already 


called out 25,000 volunteers, and can order into the 
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feld 25,000 more. The expenses of this war have 
already amounted to more than sixty millions 
of dollars, and the amount which may yet be ex- 
pended, it is impossible to estimate. It will, how- 
ever, reach a sum sufficient to pay our citizens their 
iyst claim for French spoliations, and to endow 
thousands of shools, colleges, and hospitals. 

The gendeman from Kentucky, [Mr. Tissatrs,] 


has told us that “so long as Congress gave sup- | 


plies, the President was bound to go on in the 


prosecution of the war, conquering every hamlet, | ' 


village, town, and city, in Mexico—ay, every hut 


_-till| Mexico were compelled to sue for peace. He | 


was bound to go on— 
——* ¢ Even until 

The gates of mercy shall be all shut up, 

And the fleshed soldier, rough and hard of heart, 

In liberty of bloody hand, shall range 

With conscience wide as hell; mowing like grass 

Their tresh fair virgins, and flowering youths.’ ” 
“Their blood,’’ said he, ** must be on the hands 
of Congress, not of the President.’? Not on my 
hands, nor on my conscience, Mr. Chairman, shal! 





origin and purposes of this war, not all the waters 
of the ocean could wash the stain away. Other 
gentlemen may hope to throw the responsibility 
upon the President; but, in a war like this, a good 


the laws of the land, when he pays all taxes 
legally assessed, and bears all burdens legally im- 
posed. He may, and he should, vote and protest 


the bird of broad and rapid wing leave his pride of 
place, and pounce upon the half-fledged owl. It 
is only when man meets his equal man, that the 
crown can be worth the contest; in a scrub race 
there are no laurels worth winning or wearing. 
“When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug 
of war.’’ No, Mr. Chairman, do not pursue the 
bubble reputation where you know you can never 
overtake it; but, if you cannot conquer, nor buy, 
just give peace to poor weak distracted Mexico. 
That Mexico has been in fault no one denies; but 
her misfortunes have been equal to her faults; 
living in a whirlpool of continual revolutions, her 
anarchy and poverty have driven her to deeds 


'| which her best citizens have abhorred. 


against measures which he thinks disgraceful and | 


ruinous. It has been said that war is a game at 
which, if their subjects were wise, monarchs could 
not play. It is more true, that war is a game at 
which, if the people were wise and virtuous, 
Presidents would not play. 

Fourteen months ago the President congratu- 
Jated the nation on the bloodless acquisition of 
Texas. Nine months ago war was commenced, to 
acquire a portion of territory, which he calls that 
same country; and the President’s friends prom- 
ised to conquer an honorable peace in three months. 
Six months ago the President asked Congress for 
$2,000,000 to buy peace; now $3,000,000 are asked 


own forces, it may be convenient to Santa Ana, 
to help him pay the Mexicans. We have had the 
best of the fight in every contest—victory has 
always perched on our standard; but we have had 
victories without advantages, and are apparently 
no nearer to a close of the war than we were nine 
months ago. We have not conquered peace, and 
shall not be able to do it, until more wise and en- 
ergetic measures are adopted. We have not bought 
peace, and shall not be able to do it, until we have 
more crafty negotiators than the President or his 
Cabinet council. And when is peace again to bless 
our land?) When shall the alarm of war and the 
din of battle cease? When shall be heard no more 
the wailings of agonized bereavement, and the sor- 
rowing cry of mourners, refusing to be comforted ? 


If war can neither conquer peace, nor buy peace, | 


let us be magnanimous, and on terms of equity and 
liberality give peace to Mexico. 

In this nineteenth century of the Christian era, 
there is nothing which meets my idea of true honor 
or glory in the prosecution of any war. As distin- 


guished from Pagan, Mahomedan, and Jewish, we | 


call this a Christian nation. 
great Author of our religion was announced by 
choral angels, singing peace on earth and good 
will to men, and his parting blessing was, “ my 
peace I leave with you.’? This war is not only 
immoral, but it is inglorious. Some of our ora- 
tors and poets have called ours the most enlighten- 
ed and powerful nation on the face of earth. We 
have more than twenty millions of people. Our 
wealth and resources are unbounded—a full treas- 
ury, an undoubted credit, a well appejnted army 
and navy, arsenals and magazines fall of arms and 
the munitions of war. Mexico has a population 
of some ten millions, of a mixed and miscellaneous 
character—Moorish, Indian, and African—a dis- 
tracted goverment, an empty treasury, not a ship 
of war afloat, naked magazines and arsenals, and 
in every way poorly supplied with the fit accou- 
trements of war. here is no honor or glory in 
warring with such a people. The contest is too 
unequal. As soon would the monarch of the forest, 


Some of our political friends, and many of our 
political opponents, have kindly warned those who 
oppose the prosecution of this war, of the fate of 
those who opposed the war of 1776 and the war 


| of 1812. There is no similarity in the cases. Those 
wars were for the rights of nations and mankind, 


| and for justice and liberty. 
be this ‘damned spot;”’ for, with my views of the || 


Then great principles 
were involved. 
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We had an enemy every way our | 


| equal, except in a noble enthusiasm for the right, | 


| and a devoted love of country. 


| wars we laid up a rich store of renown. 


| struggle so doubtful and so unequal. 





A love of novelty, 
a spirit of wild adventure, a recklessness of dan- 


| ger, such as urges the horse to battle, may have se- 
citizen has discharged his duties when he obeys | 


duced many young men to volunteer in this war of 
aggression, but the spirit of ’76, the patriotism of 
the revolutionary fathers, is not there. In those 
I would 
not hazard our national fame and character in a 


risk these proud trophies won by our brave sol- 
diers and sailors. They are too precious to be 


I would not | 


. ¢ . . ' 
trampled in vulgar dust, or to be draggled in inglo- 


rious gore. We have been warned that opposi- 
tion to this war would make us unpopular. An 
honest, independent freeman will ask, is the mea- 
sure right; not, will it be popular. He may be 
willing to court popular favor, but he will never 
become her slave. Popularity, he knows, may be 
gained with little merit, and lost by as little fault. 
In the morning it may put forth the fresh green 


|| leaves of promise—in the evening they may with- 
for the same purpose; becausé, besides paying our || 


er and die. Popularity isa frail staff. The con- 
sciousness of meaning right, and doing right, will 
sustain a man in this life, and at its close be the 
ministering angel of peace and hope. 

We are now the aggressors. The Mexicans 
are defending their altars and homes, their wives 
and children. They cannot, and they will not, 
yield. 
tion of their territory can be alienated. 


They 


have sworn to support it; and, if notas strong and | 
bold, they are at least as obstinate and determined | 


as we are. 

In modern times I think of but two instances of 
wars waged like this. The great French nation, 
with whom war is a pastime, and the profession 
of arms almost a natural pursuit, have been fight- 
ing the Algerines more than sixteen years. They, 
too, have been victorious in every engagement; but 
they have secured nothing but the military posses- 
sion of Algiers; and that they can maintain only by 
an army of 100,000 men, and an annual expense 


| of $20,000,000. Mexico is much farther from the 


United States than Algiers from France, has a 


| larger population, has more of the arms and arts 
The advent of the || 


of war, and, from the natural position of coast 
and defiles, and its pestilential climate, so fatal to 
strangers, is better prepared to sustain a longer 
defence. Shall this country continue the war, 


By an article of their constitution no por- | 





with no definite prospect of its termination, and no | 


fixed object, but the robbing of Mexico of territory 
which must result in domestic feuds and perpetual 
animosities ? 

The Florida war raged for six years or more. 
It cost the Government, in money, $42,000,000, 
besides the health, and blood, and life, of many of 
our citizens. Here were only a few hundred poor 
Seminole warriors. 


the forest, how much will it cost to conquer the 
hundreds of thousands of the roused and deter- 
mined people of Mexico? If this contest with 


If it cost $42,000,000 to sub- | 
due these almost naked and unarmed children of | 


savages occupied the fleets and armies of the Uni- | 


ted States six years, how long will it require for 
the same forces to subdue the warlike, semi-bar- 
barous Mexicans, taught strategy at our expense? 


j 
1 
i} 
it 
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is, or ought to be, the model republic of the world. 
Let us call home our forces, manifest a noble mag- 
nanimity, deal with Mexico as an affectionate pre- 
ceptor would deal with an obstivate but not im- 
practicable pupil; and by address, by gentleness, 
by example, more eloquent than all other disci- 
pline, teach Mexico to do right. We have beat 
the Mexicans in the field in every fight. Let us 
show them and the world that we excel in virtue 
and moderation more than inarms. * Peace hath 
her victories no less renowned than war,”’ nay, far 
more renowned. Let it be my country’s good for- 
tune to achieve this noblest and best of victories. 
This is a war of conquest, a war for the acquisi- 
tion of territory, and the fixed determination of the 
Administration is, that that territory shall be slave 
territory. ‘The Mexican General, Arista, proposed 
to President Polk that neither party should occupy 
the disputed territory till opportunity for negoua- 
tion was allowed. While our army was on the 
Nueces the Mexican forces did no hostile act; 
when it was advanced to the Rio Grande, hostili- 
ties commenced. ‘The chairman of the Committee 
of Foreign Relations declared to us two years ago, 
that Providence had fixed a natural boundary be- 
tween ‘Texas and Mexico in the desert waste be- 
tween those rivers; the President’s lust of conquest 
and vaulting ambition have overleaped this natu- 
ral boundary, and involved the country in war. A 
friend of the President in this House, a gentleman 
from Virginia, has said, ‘* he trusted it would be 
‘a war of conquest; he was not one of those who 
‘would have a mild war, who were afraid of stri- 
‘king heavy blows. He would show no mercy 
‘till the war was ended. If he could have his own 
‘way, one blow should follow another without 
‘mercy’’—and in the bitterness of his wrath he 
did not spare those fourteen, who, he said, * were 


| * destined to be famous in story;” * and, so help 


‘him Heaven, so far as his own fame and future 
‘reputation were concerned, he would infinitely 


7 
/ rather be the poorest volunteer whose bones 


‘mouldered on the banks of the Rio Bravo, with 
‘no stone to mark his grave, no requiem but the 
‘wild bird’s shriek and the howling winds, than 
‘the mightiest Whig orator who thundered forth 
‘his denunciations of the war.’? Now, 1 am no 


| orator as the gentleman is, and about the manner 


of living, of dying, and of burial, there may be a 
difference of taste; but rather than be pierced or 
stabbed (perhaps in the back) by a Mexican sword 
or spear, or hacked by an Indian tomahawk on 
that savage shore— 
 __._____at once despatch’ ; 
Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
Uuhousell’d, disappointed, unanel’d”’— 

I should prefer, after having enjoyed all life’s 
blessings, and performed all life’s duties, to wrap 
the drapery of my couch about me, and, without 
braggart boasting or unmanly fears, await my last 
solemn hour. I would that my friends should 
drop a few natural, though unavailing tears, and 
then that they should carry out my bier to some 
sequestered spot, where overarching trees might 
drop their autumnal leaves; and there, if the hand 
of affection should ever raise a stone, let it have 
only this inscription—a LOVER OF PEACE, OF LIB- 
ERTY, OF HIS COUNTRY—HE VOTED AGAINST THE 
Mexican war. I have, perhaps, as little desire 
for a mausoleum as the gentleman; but since he 
has given me a lecture, let me say to him, the best 
monument for this world, and the best hope for the 


| future, is a well spent life; the gentleman’s ideal 


of a well spent life would lead him to these Mexi- 
can wars; why, then, does he not go where glory 
waits him? (Mr. MeDowe 1, of Virginia, here 
interposed : ** The Virginia regiment is full.’’] 
Mr. Ties continued: The ten new regiments are 
not yet full. There are yet, I fear, more cities to 
be stormed, and more wounds inflicted, and more 
miseries endured. 1 wish the engines of war could 
be converted into implements of husbandry, and 
that this fierce and revengeful spirit of man seek- 
ing his brother’s blood could be restrained. 

uch has been said of the origin and purpose of 
this war: spoliations, wrongs to our citizens, and 
American blood shed on American soil—specious 


| words—but the true history of the war must be 
| written; it will be the blackest page in the annals 


of our country; would that it could be blotted out 


when not humbled by pinching ——. make fight || But I do not wish to make the calculation. We || and forgotten; but the evil deed must be written 
8 


with the feeble, fearful antelope. 


soon would || have conquered the Mexicans in every battle. Ours || for admonition. 


History will disclose to the 
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world the controlling power of the peculiar insti- 
tution in the national councils. 
destroyed banks and tariffs, and, in defiance of the 
Constitution, has annexed Texas and involved the 
country in the horrors and disgrace of war. Its 
moral and social evils have been so long felt and 
80 plainly told, that I am spared the pain of a re- 
cital; the good and the great of a past age—Wash- 


It has made and | 


ington, Franklin, and Jefferson—have borne full | 


testimony against it. Would that statesmen of the 
present times had inherited their firmness, inde- 
pendence, and honesty. What mischiefs it has 
perpetrated, what mischiefs it has in reserve, if 
not now curbed in its headlong course, I will not 
enumerate, jut the course ofthe true patriot to 
me appears plain; the proud waves of slavery must 
be stayed—so far, no farther—it must not invade 
another inch of free soil. Our friends of the South 
ask us what we have to do with slavery; we might 
a8 pertinently ask, what have we to do with liber- 
ty’? The battles of the Revolution were fought, 
and the Constitution was formed, to secure the 
blessines of hile rty to ourselves and our posterity. 
‘Though gentlemem of the South may forget or un- 
If the 
Representatives of the North will stand up like 
true men, and honorably represent the deep-fixed, 
unalterable feeling of the people of the North; if 
they will, by their recorded vote, declare that sla- 
very shall not be tolerated in any territory which 
may be acquired in this contest, the war will be 
brdught to a speedy termination. 

Mr. Sims, of South Carolina, has to-day told us 
** that every foot of territory we shall permanently 
* occupy south of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes, 
‘will be slave territory. ‘This opinion 1s founded 
‘on the known determination of the southern peo- 
ple, that their institution shall be carried there; it 
is founded on the laws of God, written on the cli- 
mate and soil of the country—nothing but slave 
‘labor can cultivate’ profitably that region of coun- 
‘try. I have no idea that the North or the West 
* will resist to the death. The Union will never be 
‘dissolved on that question.”? In reply to a ques- 
tion by Mr. Woop, Mr. Sims said: “ T answer for 
‘ God, because the opinion is written in his reveal- 
‘ed Word. I can speak authoritatively on that 
*point.’’ The gentleman may represent the South, 
and probably does; but he has shown no creden- 
tials from Heaven, and the North is here to speak 
for itself. Because the North has already yielded 
much, the South expects greater concessions; be- 


dervalue this priceless boon, we never can. 


‘ 
‘ 


cause, by stratagem or treason, they have got pos- 
session of the outposts, they now expect us to sur- 
render the very citadel. For once let the South 
know, that some northern men have northern prin- 
ciples; that though they love their favor and appro- 
bation much, they love more the favor and appro- 


bation of their own neighbors and constituents, | 


and stll more the approbation of their own con- 
sciences. On this great question of the extension 
of slavery, with ‘all its fearful consequences, let it 
never be said of any one Representative of the free 
States, that he sold his vote, and, like the base Ju- 
dean, for a few pieces of dirty silver, threw away 
a pearl worth more than all prospects of political 
advancement, worth more than all prospects of 
earthly enjoyment. 

It has lately been asserted in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and elsewhere, that Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and not Nathan Dane, should have the credit 
of that section in the ordinance of ’87 which pro- 
vides, that **theve shall be neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude in said territory.”? Mr. Jef- 
ferson, in 1787, had been two years in France. In 
1784, a committee, consisting of Messrs. Jefferson, 
Chase, and Howell, reported a plan which con- 
tained some of the principles finally established, 
hut it was too imperfect for practical purposes. 
The following article was stricken out: “That, 
‘after the year 1500 of the Christian era, there 
* shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
‘in any of the said States, otherwise than in pun- 
‘ishment of crimes whereof the party shall have 
‘been convicted to have been personally guilty.” 
Mr. Jefferson voted against the striking out, but 
this does not read like the terse and nervous style 
of the author of the Declaration of Independence. 

Chase, in his sketch of the history of Ohio, 
says, “the celebrated ordinance of 1787 was adopt- 
ed after discussion, without the slightest amend- 
ment, and with but one dissenting voice.”” [Mr. 
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The Three Million Bill—Mr. Berrien. 


Yates, of New York.] The framer, and, as to 
some most important provisions, the author, of this 
great fundamental law, destined to exert a mighty 
and enduring influence upon the happiness and 
prosperity of millions, was Nathan Dane, of Mas- 
sachusetts. To him, in an especial manner, are 
the people of the northern States indebted for the 
restriction upon legislative interference with pri- 
vate contracts, which, in every fluctuation of for- 
tune, has been the safeguard of the public morals 
and of individual rights. 

In 1787, one Nathan Dane, of Massachusetts, 
framed the ordinance by which slavery and invol- 
untary servitude, except as a punishment for crime, 
were forever excluded from the Northwestern 
Territory, and, by this charter of liberty, secured 
for himself undying fame, and for that country, 
free institutions and the enterprise and prosperity 
which attend them. If, in 1847, his successor can 
achieve no such renown, he will at least, on this 
ground, stand firm, that by no voluntary servitude 
of his, by no treason against duty, conscience, 
humanity, and Heaven, shall slavery ever be tol- 
erated in any territory hereafter to be acquired; 
by no deed of his shall the glorious memories of 
the past be tarnished, or the bright hopes and pros- 
pects of the future be clouded. 





Note A, to the Appendix of ninth volume of 
Dane’s Abridement. 


“The sixth article of compact—the slave article—is im- | 


perfeetly understood. Its history: In 17384, a committee 


consisting of Mr. Jeflerson, Mr. Ciuase, and Mr. Howell, re- | 


ported it as a partof the plan of 1784. 
out; only two members south of Pennsylvania supported it; 


all north of Maryland present, voted to preserve it, so as to | 
It was imperfect, first, as it admitted sla- | 
very till the year 1800; second, it admitted slavery, in very | 


exclude slavery. 


considerable parts of the Territory, forever, as will appear 
on a critical examination, especially in the parts owned for 
ages by French, Canadian, and other inhabitants, as their 
property, provided for only in the ordinance of °87, In this 
ordinance of °87, slavery is excluded, from its date and for- 
ever, from every part of the whole ‘territory of the United 
States northwest of the river Ohio ;’? over all which the ordi- 
nance established government. 

« The amended slave article, as it is in the ordinance of 
*87, was added on the author’s [Mr. Dane’s] motion, as the 
journals show. Was not reported.” 

Bradford, in his Biographical Notices, says: ‘* Nathan 
‘ Pane was a member of Congress in 1785; and although not 
‘prifliant as an orator, he rendered much service on com- | 
‘ mittees, where he was alike industrious and judicious. It | 
‘was owing chiefly to bis efforts that Congress made ita 
‘condition, on the formation of new States in the North- 
‘western Territory, that slavery should not be allowed there- | 
‘in. Mr. Dane was one of the most decided and active in | 
‘urging the condition of this exclusion.’? . 


THE THREE MILLION BILL. 
SPEECH OF MR. BERRIEN, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE Senate, February 5, 1847. 


The Bill appropriating Three Millions of Dollars | 
to be expended under the direction of the Presi- 
dent in negotiating a peace with Mexico, being 
under consideration— fl 


Mr. BERRIEN said: 


Mr. Preswent: I came to the Senate yesterday, | 
in the expectation that it might, but with the hope | 
that it would not, be necessary for me to engage | 
in the discussion of this measure at that time. | 
Circumstances beyond my control had deprived | 
me of an opportunity of making some references | 
which were desirable for me. Apart from this, I | 


This Congress struck | 








[Feb. 5, 
SENaTr. 


{ 
|| millions of dollars,-for the purpose of defrayins 
! any extraordinary expenses which may be incurred 
|| in bringing the war with Mexico to a speedy and 
| honorable conclusion. Now, sir, with a view to 
| bring the war to such speedy and honorable con. 
|| clusion, we have already authorized the President 
| of the United States to raise an army of upwards 
i of seventy thousand men. We have placed at his 
1 disposal, in addition to the ordinary revenues of 
the Government, more than twenty-eight milliang 
|| of money; and now it is asked that we should 
||} make an appropriation of three millions, for the 
|| purpose which is specified in this bill—that is, to 
| bring this same war to the same speedy and hon- 
orable conclusion. This money is to be applied 
| under his sole, uncontrolled direction, in a manner 
'| which we are left to conjecture, with the aid of the 
information imparted to us by the chairman of the 
| Committee of Foreign Relations; and we are ask. 
| ed, with an apparent confidence that the request 
| would be unhesitatingly complied with, to * Jet 
| this bill pass,’’ without debate or discussion, re- 
|| serving for some other occasion the examination 
| of those interesting questions which present them- 
| selves to the mind of every Senator, at the moment 
|, when this proposition is made. Sir, this cannot 
|| be. The feelings, the wishes, the just expecta- 
tions of the American people, combine to forbid it. 
They desire to know—they have a right to know, 
\| so far as we are informed, what is their actual con- 
dition in relation to this foreign Power, with which 
|| weare at war. They have aright to knew, so far 
i} as we can inform them, what expectations they 


} 


‘| may entertain of the probable termination of a 
| conflict, in which they have been so unexpected] 
involved. In every event, they are entitled to un- 
derstand what are the views and opinions of the 
National Legislature, in this extraordinary posture 
of their affairs. 
|| Sir, in the month of May last—without premo- 
|| nition, without the slightest expectation of such a 
| result, while peace and prosperity gladdened the 
land—the American people were suddenly roused 
by the intelligence that hostilities had been com- 
menced between the American and Mexican ar- 
mies. This transitidn from peace to war had been 
brought about by an order issued under the au- 
thority of the President of the United States, act- 
ing as commander-in-chief of the American army. 
In the first moment of the excitement produced b 
the intelligence that hostilities had been a a 
Congress recognised the existence of the war, and 
made provisions for its vigorous prosecution. Ev- 
ery demand made by the President for the accom- 
plishment of this object has, with a solitary excep- 
tion, been promptly acquiesced in. He has been 
instantly supplied with every means which he 
deemed necessary for the vindication of the na- 
tional honor, and thanks to our gallant army, our 
national standard has waved in triumph whenever 
| and wherever the stars and stripes which emblazon 
it have been given to the breeze. The military 
| character of the nation has been proudly vindicated 
by that patriot band. x 

The army is now in the heart of Mexico. In 
the phraseology of the day, which in this instance 
at least is consistent with truth, it has covered 
itself with glory as with a mantle. If military 
fame be that of which we are in search, the world 
is our witness that we have nobly won it. Our 
patriot soldiers have triumphed in every battle 
against every advantage of opposition, against an 
apparently overwhelming superiority of numbers, 





was suffering from indisposition, which unfitted || and Mexico is now beaten, rebuked, stricken down 
me for such a task. But I was not willing to ask || by an army inferior in numbers, occupying the 
a postponement of the special order of the day || heart of her territory, and which she shuns to 


from any merely personal considerations. 
urgency of the chairman of the Committee of For- | 
eign Relations had admonished me, so far as de- 
pended upon him, of the fate of such an appeal. I | 
was not willing, by any action of mine, to subject 
to discussion a question of personal courtesy to | 
myself, with the knowledge that its allowance was 


The || meet. 


Sir, I repeat it, if this is the glory of which we 
are in search, we have won it. But what else have 
we gained?,, What are the rewards of our chivalry? 
How have we advanced the interests of the nation 
by advancing our army into Mexico? What pro- 
gress have we made in accomplishing the objects 


to encounter opposition from any one member of || of the war? Who can tell me, surveying with 


the Senate. My friends around me thought differ- | 
ently, and I acquiesced in their decision. I thank 
them for the feeling which prompted this appeal 
on their part, and I offer my respectful acknowl- 





whatever minuteness the actual posture of affairs, 
who can tell me how much nearer we are to the 
termination of this war than we were at Its com- 
mencement? Ought this state of things to be con- 


edgments to the Senate for the courtesy with which || tinued? Ought we to limit our efforts to obtain 


it was received. 
I turn to the consideration of the bill before us. 


ce—to secure a prompt, successful, honorable 
Somniaation of this war? t we to limit those 


‘It proposes an appropriation not exceeding three || efforts to the continued exhibition of our military 
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nrowess? I think not, sir. The path which leads 
to peace, plainly and distinctly traced, lies open 
before us, and it is only a false sense of honor, or 
q lust of territorial acquisition, reckless of the 
plood and treasure necessary to achieve it, and 
equally regardless of the discord and internal com- 
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motion that will be among the earliest fruits of that | 


acquisition, Which can make us forbear to enter 
upon it. 


Mr. President, I believe that this war may be | 


speedily brought to a close, by such a conduct on 
our part as will manifest to the people of Mexico 
our readiness to make peace, on terms which will 
involve no dismemberment of their territory, no 
sacrifice of their national honor. If this should 
fii] with them, their refusal would, I think, unite 
our own countrymen in the determination at once 
to call out a force so overwhelming, as would 
promptly terminate the strife. Such a course 
would consist with our interest. It would place 
us on the elevated position which, as the first free 
nation on the globe, we are entitled to occupy be- 
fore the civilized world. In the present state of 
things, there is, I think, little prospect of peace. 
Mexico believes that our demands are so exorbi- 
tant, that she cannot yield to them, unless at the 
sacrifice of her national independence, her national 
honor, nay, almost her national existence. Ours 
is a war of invasion; hers, one of national defence. 
They are defending their domestic firesides, strug- 
gling, as they believe, to preserve the independent 
station which they have heretofore occupied in the 
family of nations. How much progress have we 
made in our efforts to remove this impression—to 
subdue and overcome the feeling of desperation 
which it begets? Elow much nearer have we ap- 
proached to the termination of this war, by all the 
victories we have won?) Who does not see that 
the effect of our military operations, brilliant as 
they have been, has been to unite and animate a 
distracted people ?—that the determination of resist- 
ance on the part of that people, at the instant in 
which [ am speaking, is more fixed, more reso- 
lute, than at any previous moment of this contest? 
And from whence does this determination originate? 
On what is it founded? Sir, it is in my Opinion 
the result of the desperation to which the Mexican 
Government has been driven, by their belief of 
the exorbitance of our demands. It is in my judg- 
ment, the courage uf despair. 
them this motive to resistance—this stimulus to 


I would take from | 
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united and energetic action—not by the renewal of | 
overtures of peace which they have refused or | 
disregarded—not by the present withdrawal of our | 


troops from their territory—but by exhibiting, | 


under a pledge of the national faith, in the high 
act of legislation, Which is now proposed to our 
consideration, a solemn declaration of the modera- 
tion of our demands—of our readiness to terminate 
this unhappy conflict, without dismembering their 
territory—of our willingness to make peace, on 
terms which would secure the just rights and pre- 
serve inviolate the national honor both of the 
United States and of Mexico. Having thus placed 
ourselves in a proper position towards the people 


of Mexico, and before the world, if this last effort | 


should fail, l would put forth whatever strength is 
necessary to dispose that people to peace. 


Mr.*President, it is with these views, that I have | 
suggested the amendment which I notified to the | 


Senate the other day, which was printed by their 
order, and laid on the tables of members. I submit 
itto you now, as a proviso to the bill under con- 
sideration, ‘The question on this motion may be 


stated at this time, or at the close of the remarks | 
which | propose to submit to you, at the pleasure | 


of the Chair, and I await your direction to pause, 
or to proceed. 


Mr. CASS here interposed, and submitted an 


amendment to the amendment proposed by Mr. 
ERRIEN. 


_ The amendment proposed by Mr. Berrien is 
in these words: 


‘* Provided, always, and it is hereby declared to be the 
true intent and meaning of Congress in making this appro- 
priation, that the war with Mexico ought not to be prosecuted 
by this Government with any view to the dismemberment 
of that republic, or to the acquisition, by conquest, of any 
portion of her territory ; that this Government, ever desirous 
to maintain and preserve peaceful and friendly relations 
with all nations, and icularly with the neighboring 
republic of Mexico, will always be ready to enter upon 
hegotiations with a view to terminate the present unhappy 
Couflict on terms which shail secure the just rights and pre- 





i 





serve inviolate the national honor of the United States and 
of Mexico; that it is especially desirable, in order to main- 
tain und preserve those amicable relations which ought 
always to exist between neighboring republics, that the 
boundary of the State of Texas should be definitively settled, | 
and that provision be made by the republic of Mexico for 
the prompt and equitable adjustment of the just claims of 
our citizens on that republic.” 


The amendment proposed by Mr. Cass, is in 
the following words: 


“And it is hereby declared to be the true intent and 
meaning of Congress, in making this appropriation, that as, 
by the act of the republic of Mexico, a state of war exists 
between that Government and the United States, agreeably 
to the declaration made by act of Congress on the 13th of 
May last, therefore the interest and honor of this country 
require that the said war should be vigorously prosecuted to 
a suecessful issue ; and that a reasonable indemnity should 
be obtained from Mexico for the wrongs she has committed 
towards the Government and citizens of the United States 

“ And it is further declared that the nature and extent of 
such indemnities are proper subjects in the first instance for 
Executive consideration, when negotiations for peace may 
be opened between this country and Mexico, subject to the | 
action of the Senate on the question of ratification.” 


Both amendments having been read, Mr. Ber- | 
RIEN proceeded— 
Mr. President, the amendment which I have 


| submitted, and the substitute proposed by the Sen- 


ator from Michigan, open the whole question. To 


avoid all misapprehension, I desire to say in the 


outset, that I am ready to sustain the Executive 
department of the Government in the vigorous 
prosecution of the war by voting all needful sup- 
plies of men and money to bring it to a successful 
result, if Mexico, madly regardless of her own in- 
terests and the interests of humanity, shall refuse 
to terminate this contest on terms which may con- 
sist with the honor of that Government and of the 
United States. Sir, this principle has regulated 


my personal conduct from the commencement of | 


hostilities with Mexico. I have voted all the sup- 
plies which have been required by the President, 


. . s 
| and which have received the sanction of our com- 


mittees, with the single exception of the act of the 
13th May, 1846, and on that bill I did not vote. I 
did not vote for that bill, because it required me to 


| affirm what, in common with many others, J did 


not believe to be true. But I did not vote against it, 
for reasons which I will proceed briefly to state. 
It proposed to reinforce and strengthen our gallant 
little army, then on the confines of Mexico, ex- 
posed to conflict, with an apparently overwhelming 
superiority of numbers. I did not, indeed, share 
the apprehensions which were entertained for the 
safety of that army; ‘for I had an abiding confidence | 
in the skill and gallantry of its leaders, in the dis- 
cipline and bravery of our soldiery, and in the 
patriotism of both. I had read, moreover, the 
story of San Jacinto, and had formed my own esti- 
mate of the efficiency of a Mexican army, even 
under the guidance of its most distinguished chief. 
I was quite certain, also, that any measure of in- 
tended relief, however hurriedly adopted, would 
be too late to afford protection from the impending 
danger, if danger existed. Still, as hostilities had 
been commenced, I thought that an American army 
ought not to be exposed to unequal conflict by the 
disparity of their numbers. I desired to see that 
army placed in a condition to vindicate the honor 
of the nation without a wanton and unnecessary 
sacrifice of human life, and refused therefore to vote 
against a bill which proposed to accomplish this 
object. 

I reiterate the expression of the opinion, that the 
war with Mexico was unnecessary; that no point 
of national honor would have been yielded by our 
forbearance to press our claims upon a sister re- 
public, compaiatively feeble, and distracted by | 
internal dissensions; that the boundaries of Texas 
were, by our own declarations, to be the subject of | 
negotiation; and that, without a resort to hostili- | 
ties, we could have maintained the integrity of that 
State against the power of Mexico, at an expense 
which sinks into insignificance, when compared | 
with that in which we have been involved. I think | 
there can be no doubt that this war was entered | 
upop by Mexico reluctantly, and under the pres- | 
sure of real or imagined necessity; that its true | 
source, its practical origin, is to be found in the 
order to the army to advance from Corpus Christi 
to the Rio Grande, on the 13th January, 1846. 
The responsibility consequent upon the act of issu- | 
ing this order is felt by its authors now, and has | 
been manifested by the effort which has been made | 
to justify it. It is said to have been issued under | 
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the pressure of the indignities offered to us by 
Mexico; the refusal to accredit our minister; her 
continued manifestation of hostility, and the then 
recent menace of invading Texas. The justifica- 
tion thus alleged assumes that this movement was 
not premeditated; that the order to effect it was 
issued in consequence of circumstances occurring 
recently before tts date, that is, in January, 1846, 
or in the close of the preceding year. Now, sir, [ 
take from that defence the foundation on which it 
rests, by calling the attention of the Senate to the 


| order of the 15th June, 1845, by which it was then 
| —at that time—distinetly avowed, that the ultimate 


| 


destination of the army was the Rio Grande. ‘This 


| order was reiterated in the following July, but with 


} 
; 


this modification: General Taylor was instructed 


| by the latter order, that Mexico had certain mili- 


tary posts east of the Rio Grande, and that in the 
advance of the American army to its ultimate des- 
tination on that river, these posts must not be in- 
terfered with. It is thus obvious, that seven months 
before the order of January was issued, and even 
before the annexation of Texas was completed, the 
American Cabinet had determined to occupy, in 
force, the disputed territory between the Nueces 
and the Rio Grande, and to establish its posts on 
the last-mentioned river. 

It seemed to me, sir, with these documents be- 
fore me, and such [ think will be the historic record 
of the fact, that the war in which we are involved, 
was the direct, immediate, practical result of the 
order of January, 1846; that the determination to 
occupy the disputed territory, and to advance the 
American army to the Rio Grande, were formed 
and communicated to the American general before 
he broke up his position at Corpus Christi, and 
that his prudence, not the forbearance of this Gov- 
ernment, prevented an earlier collision between 
the American and Mexican forces. It seemed to 
me, and such, I think, will be ee award of those 
who come after us, that the mifffary occupation of 
the disputed territory—the advance of the army 
to the Rio Grande—the establishment of milita- 
ry positions on that river—the erection of a fort 
commanding its passage, the guns of which were 


| pointed on the Mexican town of Matamoros, were 


not only clear and manifest indications of hostile 
intent on our part, but were open, undisguised acts 
of hostility, and that they constitute the real origin 
and commencement of this war. Sir, I put the 
question to American Senators—I address it to the 
Keusiein people—whether they would have sub- 
mitted to such indignity from any nation under 
Heaven? Let us bring the case home to ourselves. 


| We have not long since had a controversy, at one 


time somewhat menacing in its aspect, in relation 
to our northeastern boundary. If, pending that 


| controversy, Great Britain had taken military pos- 
session of the ‘disputed territory—had advanced 
| her army to its extreme boundary—had erected 


forts, and pointed her cannon on our contiguous 
villages—would we have waited until she had ap- 
plied the match to her cannon before we had recag- 
nised these acts of hostility, and with united force 
repelled the invaders? No, sir, the universal feel- 
ing of the American people would have impelled 


| them to instant resistance; and because Mexico is 


| participate in t 


now our enemy, shall we complain that her people 
u feelings of our common nature ? 

Such, sir, is the view which I entertain of the 

origin of this war; but it exists—it has been recog- 


_ nised—and Congress stands pledged, by the act of 
| May last, to prosecute it vigorously, and to ‘a suc- 


| cessful and honorable conclusion. 


I am willing 
to share the common lot of my countrymen—to 
participate, so far as the duty which devolves tipon 


| me may require it, in the redemption of this pledge. 


I am willing, therefore, I repeat it, to vote the men 


and the money which may be necessary for the 


| prosecution of the war—the termination of it by 


| negotiation—by any honorable means which may 


be devised. But when I thus avow my readiness 


_ to strengthen the arm of the President, do I] mean 


to yield my judgment unreservedly to his bidding? 
To give whatever the President asks, and because 


| he asks it, or to refuse, at the hazard of being 





charged with want of patriotism? Sir, I do not 
thus understand my duty as a Senator of the State 
of Georgia. 1 may not yield to whatever demand 
of the Executive, without examination, without 
reflection, and but in accordance with the convic- 
tions of my judgment. His recommendations in 
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relation to the prosecution or the termination of 
this war, differ in no particular, but in the intense 


interest of the subject to which they relate, from | 


any other recommendation which, in the discharge 
of his official duty, he may make to the Congress 
of the United States. It is his constitutional right 
and duty to make them; and mine to consider 
them, is derived from the same source. 

Mr. President, lam not versed in military mat- 
ters, and am willing therefore to receive informa- 
tion from every available source, to aid my judg- 
ment in determining on the proper mode of prose- 
culing this war; but the questions presented by 
the bill under consideration are not of that nature; 
and the doctrine advanced here, and elsewhere on 
this subject, is more startling to me than a thou- 
sand wars with Mexico, or with the most powerful 
nation under Heaven. ‘That doctrine is, that the 
power of Congress is exhausted in the act of de- 
claring war, and that when once it exists, the 
authority to conduct it, and the responsibility of 
conducting it, are with the Executive, and not with 
Congress. We may, but at our peril, assume the 
responsibility of w ithholding supplies. Thus, the 
President requires a loan for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the war. His Secretary of Finance an- 
nounces his wishes, and expre sses his belief that 
the loan may be obtained on the terms proposed, 
and this we are deliberate ly told, is ** all that we 
have need to ask.”? The President requires it—his 
Secretary thinks he can get it—and we have nothing 
more to do than to grant what is re quired, without 
considering the manner in which itis to be used, 
or the objects to be accomplished by it. The Presi- 
dent wants an additional military forcee—an increase 


ofthe regular army. lis War Secretary, as is 
his duty, makes his desire known to us, and we 
muet make haste to yield to it. And now, sir, the 


President comes in his own person, or by an auto- 
rranh me a three millions of money, 
to be subjected tohis unlimited discretion, it may 
be, to be used as secret-service money, and amulto 
fortiori, we must yield to a requisition thus im- 
posingly made. Sur, if this be true, a declaration 
of war upturns the Constitution of the United States. 

if it be true, that the power of Congress is ex- 
hausted by the act of declaring war—if it be true 
that the whole power of conducting and prosecu- 
ting a war—of determining the manner in which 
it shall be conducted, and the purposes for the ac- 
complishment of which it shall be prosecuted—if 
it be true that all these devolve exclusively upon 
the President, then L avree that the conclusion de- 
duced from these premises is also true. If the 
responsibility be exclusively his, the power must 
be his alse. But if this be true, I ask you what 
is the character of the Government under which 
vou live? Sir, it is no longer that free and model 
Republic which our fathers transmitted to us. It 
has degenerated into a military Government—the 
act of declaring war places a military dictator at 
ws head. Mr. President, that doctrine results, in 
my judgment, from an utter misconstruction of 
the Constitution, and the Senate will I trust not 
think a few moments mispent, in the effort to put 
a great constitutional question, which is justly 
dear to us as freemen, on the basis on which truth 
and reason ought to place it. 

Sir, the war power which was delegated by the 
framers of the Constitution, is vested in the Con- 
gress of the United States. It is so vested in them, 
not merely for the purpose of determining the 
eauses which require a declaration of war, but to 
ehargve them with the authority and the obligation 
to superintend its prosecution, and from time to 
time determine the objects which, by the use of 
the public foree, we shall seek to accomplish. Let 
us briefly consider this question, ascending above 
the atmosphere in which mere party dwells. 

By the Constitution of the United States, all the 
legislative power therein granted, is granted to 
Congress. The power to declare war is not a 
legislative power, and is therefore the subject of a 
special grant. In Democracies, it belongs to the 
people, in Monarchies to the sovereign, but the 
framers of the Constitution have vested it in the 
Congress of the United States. In like manner 
the Executive power is vested in the President, 
but the power to command the army and navy of 
the Union. does not belong to him, as the chief 
Iixecutive Magistrate. That also is the subject of 
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enacted by Congress, in the exercise of its ordi- | 
nary legislative power, which the President is 

required to carry into effect, he stands to them in 

precisely the same relation which he holds towards 

them when, in the exercise of the war power, they 

pass an act declaring war, which it becomes his 

duty to carry into effect. He is, in each case, the 

officer intrusted by the Constitution with the exe- 

cution of the laws which are enacted by Congress. 

In each case he obeys the public will, as that will 

has been declared by Cangress, with no other re- 

sponsibility, and with no other power, than tha 

which devolves upon, and is vested in every officer 

charged with the performance of a public duty. 

As President of the United States, he executes a 

law enacted by Congress, in the exercise of its or- 

dinary legislative power. As commander-in-chief 

of the army and navy, he carries into execution 

an act of Congress, passed in the exercise of the 

power to declare war, standing to them in precisely | 
the same relation, and invested with precisely | 
the same degree of power as in the former case. | 
That is, he is, in each case, the executor of the 

laws, whether of peace, or of war, enacted by them. 

In each case, it is the public will, as declared by 

Congress, not his will, which he is required to 

execute. He has the right to inform, to recom- 

mend, and the right to what the framers of the 

Constitution designed to be a qualified veto; but || 
when a law is once enacted, whether of peace or 
war—whether he acts as the chief executive magis- 
trate, oras the commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy, he is still but an agent to carry into effect the 
public will, as that has been constitutionally de- || 
clared. It is the public will declared by Congress, 

not his will—not his purpose which he is called to 

execute, 

Mr. President, this may be rendered perfectly 
obvious by the consideration of a single question. | 
The case which I am about to suppose, is not like- | 
ly to oceur, for the veto of the President, which |} 
the framers of the Constitution designed to bea 
qualified one, has, in practice, become absolute. | 
Nevertheless, it is a case contemplated by the Con- 
stitution, and may, therefore, be reasoned from. 
If the President, in the exercise of that power, 
should withhold his approbation from an act of 
Congress declaring war, which should neverthe- 
less be passed by the constitutional majority, the 
President, as commander-in-chief, in carrying that | 
act into effect, would obviously not be executing 
his own will, but acting in direct opposition to it, 
and in submission to the superior authority of 
Congress, exercising the power specially delegated 
to us—that of declaring war. Well, in such a 
case, would the President be less bound to carry 
into execution the purposes of Congress? Would 
his responsibility be less? Would his powers be 
less? If not—if his duties and his responsibili- | 
ties and his powers would be the same in both 
cases, as undoubtedly they would be, then these 
are the results of his obligation to defer to the au- 
thority of Congress. The proposition stated in 
the outset, is therefore true. The power of Con- | 
gress over the subject, is not exhausted by the de- || 
claration of war. That act does not upturn the || 
Constitution; it does not create a military dictator; 
it leaves us still in the possession of a free Gov- || 
ernment. The power to declare war, to conduct || 

| 
| 
| 





and to prosecute it—from time to time, to deter- 
mine the manner in which it shall be conducted, 
and the objects for the accomplishment of which it || 
shall be prosecuted, is with Congress. It is, there- 
fore, not only our right, but it is our duty to de- | 
liberate on the demands of the President for men | 
and money, and only to yield to them, when our | 
own judgments are satisfied, that the true interests | 
of the country require the supposed supplies. 
Mr. President, if we look to the past history of 
our country, we will find abundant evidence that 
such was the understanding of the statesmen who | 
have preceded us. We have passed through one | 
war, of nearly three years duration, with the most 
powerful nation of the world. I call the attention | 
of the Senate to the fact, that the Congress of the i 
United States, which assembled during that period, 
so far from being willing to cast upon the Presi- || 
dent, the exclusive responsibility of conducting || 
that war—so far from desiring to shift from them- || 
selves the obligations which the Constitution had || 
devolved upon them—were careful to meet that || 


a specific grant. Now, in regard to any laws || responsibility as became them; that they never ad- |! 
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journed without providing by their own act, not 
awaiting the call of the President, for their re-as. 
semblage at earlier periods than those contemplated 


| by the Constitution. Sir, this is a speaking faer 
’ 


indicating ina manner not to be misunderstood 
the opinions of the statesmen of that period on the 
question which we are considering. ‘The war with 
England was declared on the 15th June, 1819. 
The weaty of peace was signed in December, 18] 4, 

The session of Congress, in which the declara- 
tion of war was made, ended in July, 1812; and 
the next regular session would have been in De- 
cember, but Congress, before its adjournment, pro- 
vided for an earlier meeting. 

The act of the 6th July, 1812, enacts “that the 
next meeting of Congress shall be on the first 
Monday in November, 1812.” 

That session ended on the 3d March, 1813, and 
of course the next session would have been again 
in December, but Congress again provided for its 
earlier assemblage. 

The act of 27th February, 1813, requires * that 
the next meeting of Congress shall be on the fourth 
Monday of May, 1813.” ° 

That session ended in August, 1813, and again 
it was provided by the act of 27th July, 1813, 


that the next meeting of Congress shall be on 


the first Monday in December, 1813.”’ 

That session terminated in April, 1814, and 
Congress again anticipated the regular meeting in 
December, by providing ‘‘ that the next meeting of 
Congress shall be on the last Monday in October, 


| 1814.” 


It would seem that they were convened at an 


earlier day, for the next session appears to have 


been commenced on the 19th September, 1814, and 
to have ended on the 3d March, 1815. 

Such is the record of your statute book. Two 
facts are thus obvious to the Senate: 

1. That during the continuance of the war with 
Great Britain, Congress never adjourned without 


| themselves providing an earlier day for their re-assem- 


blage, than that fixed by the Constitution. 

2. That Congress was in session, and that by their 
own special provision, nearly two-thirds of the whole 
time that the war continued. 

Now why was this? If the doctrine which is 
now advocated be true—if the war-power of Con- 
gress ended in the first moment of its exercise—if 
the authority to consider it rested exclusively with 
the President, and Congress was only to furnish 
the means at his bidding, why did they not leave 
it to the President, in the exercise of his uncon- 
trolled discretion, to convene them when he re- 
quired these means? Sir, the reference which | 
have made furnishes, in my judgment, satisfactory 
evidence of the opinions of th® statesmen of that 
day on this interesting question. Such, however, 
is not the doctrine presented to us now. Such is 


| not the principle on which the operations of the 


Government are conducted at this day. The esti- 
mates for the expenses of the war, look beyond 
the present deen years and give to the President 
the uncontrolled direction of the war, during the 


| long congressional recess, which is approaching. 


The President feels—it is said he is authorized to 
feel—that he is quite competent to conduct this 
war without the assistance of Congress, There 
is, therefore, no provision for a meeting earlier 


|| than December next. Nays the suggestion that 


the President might possibly find it advisable du- 


| ring this long interval, to call an extra session, is 


at once repudiated and put down, by the official 
organ of the Government. I repeat, sir, that such 
adoctrine should be maintained here; that it should 
be the basis of the practical administration of the 


Government, is to me more startling than this, or. 


any war in which we could be engaged. I will 
not detain the Senate on this branch of the sub- 
ject. My own judgment is—and that suffices to 
regulate my own action, but I venture to presume 
that such will also be the judgment of the Senate— 
my own judgment is, that it is within the const- 
tutional power, and, therefore, that it is the consti- 


tutional duty of Congress to superintend this war, 


| which they have recognised, and that they cannot 


relieve themselves from this responsibility. I hold 
myself free, then, to inquire what are the objects 
and purposes to which this money is to be applied, 
and to grant, or withhold it, as these are approved, 
or condemned, by my judgment. : 

The bill before us, proposes to give to the Presi- 
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dent three millions of dollars—to do what? The 
answer is, to bring the war with Mexico to a) 
speedy and honorable conclusion, That is the | 
sole purpose avowed in the bill. Why, how is 
this, sir? We have already placed at his disposal 
nearly thirty millions of money, in addition to the 
ordinary revenues of the country. We have sub- | 


‘ected to his uncontrolled direction, such portion || 


of the public force as he has required; and we have | 
done all this for what purpose? Why, for the 
identical purpose which 1s specified in this bill—to 
bring this war to a speedy and honorable conclu- 
sion. To bring it to a speedy and honorable con- 
clusion how? By the use of the public money and 
the public force ? No; these have been already 
placed at his disposal. These must be considered 
by him as insufficient to accomplish this purpose, or | 
he would not ask for these additional means. But 
he does ask for them. He wants these three mil- 
lions for the accomplishment of this selfsame ob- 
ject, in some other way. The open, manly, vig- 
orous exertion of the public forcee—the ordinary 
use of the public treasure, do not suffice. Some | 
other means must be resorted to. And now, sir, 
I venture to ask, what are those means? 


The Three Million Bill—Mr. Berrien. 


their country’s rights—and with an unwavering 
confidence inthe justice of their cause, they could 
bow down before the God of their fathers, and 
invoke “* his blessing on their arms.” But this 
sense of dependence upon God was accompanied 
with a proud feeling of independence towards their 
fellow-men. The men of that day would never 
have consented to buy their peace. Then, the max- 
im was ‘ millions for defence, (ay, and in a just 


| cause for offence too,) but not a cent for tribute;”’ 


ere those ‘* extraordinary”? expenses, to defray || 


which, this money is to be applied ? 

Sir, we have hitherto held Mexico in such con- | 
tempt, as a military power, that our determination | 
has been publicly avowed to conquer the peace 
which we desire. Ay, to ‘conquer peace’’—no- | 
thing else would suffice. This, it was said, our 
army would promptly accomplish; and disappoint- 
ment is already felt at the delay of the anticipated | 
“revels of our legions in the halls of the Montezu- | 
mas."” What now—do we doubt our ability to | 
conquer peace, with seventy thousand armed men | 
and thirty millions of treasure? Do we doubt this, | 
and confessing our inability to conquer peace, by 
the use of the public force, are other means to be re- 
sorted to for its attainment ? 


peace’? from Mexico? Are Senators, in whatever | 
part of this chamber, willing to unite in an act | 
of legislation by which they will announce to the 
world, that after months of conflict with the public | 
enemy, we have found that it is easier to buy peace 
than to conquer it, and, therefore, that we have 
appropriated three millions of dollars, to be dis- 
tributed among the Mexican rulers, at the discre- 
tion of the President, to induce them to make peace | 
with us? Is that your proposal—that the annun- | 


ciation which the Senate of the United States are |! 


willing to send forth to the world?- Sir, in the | 


history of this Republic no such blot yet rests || 
We have met and || 


upon the national escutcheon. 
braved the perils @f a protracted war with the most | 
powerful nation on the globe; but we did not seek 
to buy peace from Great Britain. The statesmen of 
that day, our patriotic citizens, the gallant soldiers | 
who did battle for their country in that arduous | 





struggle, sought strength and found it, in the jus- || 


tice of their cause, and relied on their strong arms | 
and stout hearts to vindicate their country’s rights. 
Sir, they had another reliance. I know not, if I 
shall subject myself to the imputation of cant either 
from a rabid press, or an excited opponent, if I 
call your attention to one of the acts of the Con- 
gress of 1812. Itmaybeso. There may be those | 
who cannot enter into the feelings which prompted 
the resolution to which I am about to refer, or who 
cannot share with me the sentiment of admiration 
which I gladly yield to it. Be itso. The act is 
recorded in your statute book, and I read it. Be- 
fore the session in which war was declared against 
Great Britain had expired, this resolution was 
passed, 

“Tt being a duty peculiarly incumbent in atime of public 


calamity and war, humbly and devoutly to acknowledge our 


dependence on Almighty God, and to implore his aid; there- 
ore, 


Abandoning the idea || 
of conquering peace, do we now mean to “ buy our || 





“* Resolved hy the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That a 
Joint committee of both Houses wait on the President of the 
United States, and request that he recommend a day of pub- 
lic humiliation and prayer, to be observed by the people of 
the United States with religious solemnity, and the offering 
of fervent supplications to Almighty God, for the safety and 
Welfare of these States, his blessing on their arms, and the 
Speedy restoration of peace.” 


Sir, the statesmen of that day sought peace 
through the perils of the battle-field—in the strife 
of war, of open, manly conflict. Their strong 
arms and stout hearts were prompt to vindicate 


and shall we tarnish the glories of Palo Alto, of 
Resaca de la Palma, and of Monterey, by buying 
our peace from a stricken foe ? 

Mr. President: This is one aspect of this ques- 
tion. The inquiry recurs: What are the objects 
to be accomplished by the use of this money? We 
are told that our national honor is involved. If by 
national honor, you mean your readiness, and 
your ability, to assert your rights on the battle- 
field, I have already said that purpose is aecom- 
plished. But if not, is the honor of the nation to 
be redeemed by money given to the public enemy? 
Consider with what purposes we entered into this 


co. But the objects which we sought to accom- 
plish were—the enforcement of the pecuniary claims 


| of our countrymen—the settlement of the bounda- 


|| Slidell. 


ries of Texas—and it may be, to manifest our re- 
sentment for the refusal of Mexico, to accredit Mr. 
Now, in relation to the first of these, we 
are entitled to receive money, not to pay it. Wedo 
not mean to pay them to induce them to pay to our 
citizens the amount of their claims. If that be the 
object, a much shorter and surer process might be 
adopted, by assuming these claims, and thus as- 
suring their payment, which might be rendered 
very questionable, if the amount should pass un- 
der this bill, into the hands of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. The appropriation required by this bill 


| is not, therefore, necessary to the accomplishment 


of the first of these purposes. Then, as to the 
second, the settlement of the boundary of Texas, 


|| Lagree that this is a question open to negotiation 


between the two countries, and for that very rea- 
son, I maintain that it was not a cause of war. I 
agree that the attainment of a proper and desirable 
boundary for the State of Texas, may impose upon 


| us the obligation to make pecuniary compensation 


to Mexico, for the relinquishment of her claims; 
and I am perfectly willing that a proper compen- 
sation shall be made for such _relinquishment. 
The boundaries of the department of Texas, as 
these were recognised by Mexico, when Texas 
constituted an integral part of the republic of Mexi- 
co, and as they are claimed by the State of Texas, 
are widely different. If by negotiation with Mexi- 
co, we can reconcile these conflicting claims, if we 


| can thus extend the limits of Texas to the Rio 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Grande, I am perfectly content to do so, and to 
ay to Mexico what a ean reasonably demand. 
3ut the amount to be so paid, is, I apprehend, to 

be paid in virtue of the stipulations of a treaty, 

which shall secure the accomplishment of the ob- 
ject, and is not to be distributed among the Mexi- 
can rulers, or paid in advance to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, to procure a such treaty. 

There is a remaining object, which I have sup- 


| posed may have been among the purposes which 


we sought to accomplish by this war, and that is 
to obtain an apology for the indignity offered to 
us, by the refusal to receive our Minister. Mr. 
President, at the moment when Mr. Slidell arrived, 
and presented his credentials, and claimed to be 
received, the Government of Herrera was tottering 
to its fall. He did not dare to receive our Minis- 
ter. I think it is obvious that such an act would 
have been utterly inconsistent with his a I 
am equally indisposed to hold the people of Mex- 
ico responsible for the like refusal, on the part of 
the military usurper who succeeded him, since he 
and his acts were soon after repudiated by that 
people. i 
this, still the refusal to receive a Minister is not a 
legitimate cause of war. 
of an unfriendly disposition on the part of Mex- 


But admitting that we had a right to do | 


It is at most an evidence | 


ico; or if it be considered as an indignity, do you | 


mean to purchase an apology for this indignity, by | 


the use of these three millions? 


Mr. President, we are told that this money is | 
not to be employed in the fulfilment of a treaty to || 


be entered into with Mexico, but in advance, to 


} 


| 


|, war. We met, as we allege, the hostility of Mexi- * 
What || 
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treaty. Now I submit to the Senate, that this is 
new principle in American diplomacy. In the his- 
tory of our multiplied and varied negotiations with 
foreign nations, | apprehend no instance can be 
found in which the national legislature has appro- 
priated money for a purpose like this. I do not 
understand that this money is to be applied in 
payment of any cession which Mexico may make, 
and after the treaty is made, but that it is to be 
placed at the disposal of the President, in the hope 
that by a proper and ingenious use of it, he may 
dispose the hearts of the Mexican rulers to make 
peace with us, 

Mr. Sevier. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. Berrien. Oh! certainly. 

Mr. Sevier. I do not suppose that any other 
Senator, except the Senator from Georgia, under- 
stood my remarks so. Texpressly said, that these 
three millions of money were wanted for the pur- 
pose of making an advance in part purchase of a 
cession of country; that, having done so, the ces- 
sion would be effected for the purpose of indemui- 
fying us, in part paying the expenses of the war, 
and part acquiring of Upper California and New 
Mexico, 

Mr. Berrien. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Arkansas has the perfect right—it is cheerfully 
accorded to him—to insist upon his own under- 
standing of the language which he used in the 
opening debate. 1 understand itin no other form— 
I will understand it in no other form, than that 
which he chooses to give it. 

Mr. Sevier. Will the Senator quote the re- 
marks? 

Mr. Berrien. I will efdeaver to do it, if the 
paper be handed me; but as some apology for the 
misapprehension—so I must regard it after his ex- 
planation—into which I had fallen, I ask the Sen- 
ate to consider that it was expressly stated by the 
Senator from Arkansas, that hg was not authorized 
to say to what extent the GoVernment would re- 
quire a cession by way of indemnity, but he sup- 
posed that the cession of New Mexico and Upper 
California (Mr. Srvier—exactly) was the least 
which any Senator would believe they were enti- 
tled to receive by way of indemnity for the ex- 
penses of the war. 

Mr. Sevier. 
nity. 

Mr. Berrien. Very well. If that is the least 
which we can receive from Mexico, which any 
Senator will think we are entitled to receive, how 
can it be otherwise than for indemnity? Are we 
entitled to receive anything from Mexico by pur- 
chase? There are two parties to a contract. If 
Mexico chooses to sell, when we choose to buy, it 
is a business transaction. But when we speak of 
our right to receive—of the least which we have a 
right to recetve—we speak of a right founded upon 
a preéxisting state of things. And what preéxist- 
ing state of things do we mean, but the expenses 
incurred in the war, and our right to receive indem- 
nity for them? Now, [do not understand the chair- 
man of the Committee of Foreicn Relations to with- 
hold his assent to the statement, that this money is 
to be employed in disposing the Mexicgn rulers to 
enter into such a treaty—that is, a treaty for the 
cession of New Mexico and Upper California, I 
do not understand the Senator to deny his stnate- 
ment, that this money was to be appropriated to 
dispose the Mexican rulers to enter into such a 
treaty. ‘ 

Mr. Sevier. I hope when the Senator comments 
upon my speech, he will comment upon what I 
said. I said that the money was wanted for the 
purpose of making peace—and by a treaty; that it 
was not secret-service money—which the Senator 
has got throughout his speech—but of which a re- 
turn was to be made by the President—and which 
he has told openly before the world. I said the 
money was to be used in bringing the war toa close. 
I consider the honor of the country, and the inter- 
est of the country required a part of Mexico, as in- 
demnity, to pay a part of the expenses of the war in 
the first place, and a payment of our claims in the 
second: and to effect these two objects, the cession 


| of territory would be necessary; because every- 


body knows that Mexico has no money, and that 
territory would be thus required. I said I was not 
authorized to say how much territory; but that no 


|| Senator would take less than New Mexico and 
dispose the rulers of Mexico to enter into such a |) California. These were my remarks, in substance. 


It is all right, except the indem- 
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Mr. Penaien. Here, then, is an admission that 
we are to require territory for indemnity. 
paper has been handed to me. The opening re- 
marks of the Senator, as they are reported in the 
Union, and to which I had reference, were these: 
‘(Tle was not authorized to state precisely what 
‘territory this Government would require for this 
‘indemnity, and for the payment of these claims.” 

Mr. Sevier. Exactly. 

Mr. Benwen. The report continues: * But he 
‘supposed that no Senator would suppose that the 
‘are to get less than New Mexico and Upper Cal- 
ifornin.’’ 

Mr. Sevier. Yes, and by treaty. 

Mr. Berrien. Then follows this declaration: 
** He did not suppose a treaty of peace, with less 
than this, would ever pass this body.’’ 

Mr. Sevier. These are the remarks I made. 

Mr. Berrien. LL understand the Senator to say 
that itis a correct re port. 

Ir. SEVIER, 


‘ 


It is correct, 
Mr. Berrien. Then, without entering into adis- 


cussion of the precise terms of the Senator’s state- | 
ment, (for | admit the right of every Senator to | 


' 
aelyiv 


what he intended to say,) it seems to me 
that this is a new principle in the diplomacy of the 
country. We are to nerotiste with our enemy— 
to pay money in advance to be applied to her eXxi- 
renee the payment of her army and other ex- 
to dispose her to enter into a treaty with 
us, by which we are to acquire territory as an in- 
demnity for the expenses of the war, and for the pay- 
ment of the claims of our citizens. 

The payment of the Mexican army is, then, I 
apprehend, the first odject of this appropriation, 
The Senator from Arkansas, speaking, | presume, 
as advised by the President of the United States, 
states, what we probably all feel, that an act of 


pen Cy 


the Government of Mexico, not sustained by the 


army, would be ag unstable one—one not to be 
relied upon, and if is therefore to propitiate the 
army, to secure its support of the treaty which we 
pie eto negotiate, that this money Is to be used. 

do not know if it ean be properly denominated 
ecret-service money—but IT understand it to be 
money, which is intended to be given to the Mexi- 
cin rulers, to di pose them to make peace with 
us—and in any aspect in which I can consider it, 
the history of our country, so far as I am conver- 
sant with it, affords no solitary instance in which 
money has been appropriate d to such a purpose. 
Why, sir, in our negotiations with the Indian 
tribes within our limits, we are accustomed to 
provide for their sustenance, while they are assem- 
hled to treat with us, and yielding to a practice, 
which eustom has established, to make presents to 
their chiefs, to facilitate our intercourse with them. 
Bat f did not know that we had transferred, or 
that it was deemed advisable to transfer, our inter- 
nal diplomacy with the aborigines of the country, 
to our negotiations with foreign Powers. Are we 
disposed to treat with the Mexican people, as with 
a savage tribe? And do we believe that this dis- 
tinet avowal of our purpose—this unequivocal 
manifestation of our conviction that the Mexican 
Ciovernmant is too unstable to be capable of ful- 
llling any treaty into which they may enter, will 
he calculated to conciliate that Government, and 
thus to facilitate our nevotiations? I apprehend 
not—yet on this subject I may speak rashly. I 
have had no communications with General Santa 
Ana. It may be, that he is really disposed to treat 
with us 


tion of his own country, he feels that he cannot 


give effect to any treaty which may be entered | 


into, unless he is sustained by his army—and that 
he requires this fund to secure its fidelity. I may 
not speak of what I do not understand; but if 
these things be so—if this distineuished chief is 
sincerely disposed to peace, and to the fulfilment 
of the stipulations on his part, or the reliance on 
the part of the President, which, if we may believe 
what we read, enabled him to pass our blockading 
squadron—if, with his characteristic sincerity, he 
is disposed to fulfil his engagements, and waits 
only the receipt of these three millions, to enable 
him to pay his army, and to meet the other ex- 
penses of his Government, so as to secure the sup- 
port of the army to the treaty, into which he may 
have entered, or shall enter—why, then, sir, we 
have a key to his extraordinary inactivity while at 


the head of a military foree, which is, as we know, | 


'! 


vastly superior in numbers to any which we can | ble that Congress should appropriate a sum of money to ep. 
But the ‘ 


that understanding the unsettled condi- | 
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The Three Million Bill—Mr. Berrien 


oppose to it, It becomes us, however, to consider, 
that when we part with this money, which, as I 
understand it now to be conceded, is to be paid in 
advance, and of course I presume to be expended, 


at the uncontrolled discretion of the Mexican Gov- || 


ernment, we lose the security which its possession 
gives us, that the stipulations of any treaty which 


may be afterwards entered into will be fulfilled. 


Mr. President, I desire to remove an impression || 


which may, I fear, have resulted, however unin- 
tentionally, from the opening remarks of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
That Senator has himself corrected the misappre- 
hension under which he was laboring, when he 
supposed that the vote which was given at the last 
session on the resolutions reported by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, in answer to the 
message of the President asking two millions of 
money, was given on the first resolution, first re- 
ported by thatcommittee, ButI fear that it is not 
distinctly understood what was the real action of 
the Senate on that occasion. I fear it is not un- 
derstood that Senators are wholly uncommitted on 
the question before us by the almost unanimous 
vote which was then given. 

Sir, the President, in his message of the fourth 


of August last, required an appropriation of two | 


millions of dollars, to enable him to pay in advance 
a portion of the consideration money, which might 


be stipulated for any cession of territory which | 
might be agreed upon—and this, it will be seen, | 
The following is an | 


was declined by the Senate. 
extract from that message: 

“tinder these circumstances, and considering the ex- 
hansted and distracted condition of the Mexican republic, 
it might become necessary, in order to restore peace, that T 
should advance a portion of tlre consideration money for any 
cession of territory which may be made. The Mexican 


Government might not be willing to wait for the payment of || 


the whole until the treaty could be ratified by the Senate, 
and an appropriation to carry it into effect be made by Con- 
gress; and the necessity for such a delay might defeat the 
object altogether. I would therefore suggest, whether it 
might not be wise for Congress to appropriate a sum such 
as they might consider adequate for this purpose, to be paid, 
if necessary, immediately on the ratification of the treaty by 
Mexico. This disbursement would of course be accounted 
for at the treasury, not as a secret-service money, but like 
other expenditures.” 


On this message of the President, the Committee 
on Foreign Relations made the following report to 
the Senate: 

** Resolved, That the course adopted and proposed by the 


| President, as indicated in his message of the 4th instant, for 


the speedy termination of the war with Mexico, receives the 
approbation of the Senate. 


“ Resolved, That, in the opinion of the Senate, it is expe- | 


dient to place two millions of dollars at the disposal of the 
President, to be used at his discretion in the event of a 
treaty of peace with Mexico, satisfactorily adjusting the 
boundaries of the two countries; and that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations be instructed to report to the Senate, 
in open session, a bill for that purpose, in conformity to the 
provisions of similar acts passed in 1803 and 1806.” 


Now, these resolutions were so little acceptable 


to the Senate, that the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, of his own accord, modified 
the second resolution in this way: 


* Resolved, That in the opinion of the Senate, it is expe- 
dient to place at the disposal of the Presidenta sum of money | 
to be used at his discretion in the event of a treaty of peace | 
with Mexico, satisfactorily adjusting the boundaries of the | 


two countries.”’ 


Upon this, on motion by another Senator, it was 


proposed to strike out all after the word ‘ resolv- | 


ed,’’ and say: 


“ That the Senate heartily unite with the President in his 
expressed desire for a speedy and honorable peace with Mexico, 


hut as at present informed, they have no further advice to give 
in the premises,”* 


Then, these resolutions were so little acceptable 


to the Senate, that, by order of the Senate, they 


| were recommitted to the committee, and they re- 


ported back the following: 


“Ist. Resolved, That the Senate entertain a strong desire 
that the existing war with Mexico should be terminated by 
a treaty of peace, just and honorable to both nations, and 
that the President be advised to adopt all proper measures 
for the attainment of that object.” 


. 
Well, I presume that is a resolution in which 


| the Senate would now unite—that they entertain a | 
strong desire for the termination of the existing | 
| war upon honorable terms, and advise the Presi- | 
| dent to adopt all proper means for that end. The 


second resolution was then presented, in these 
words: 


“2d. Resolved, further, That the Senate deem it advisa- 





* 
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|| able the President to conclude a treaty of peace, limits, an 
boundaries, with the republic of Mexico, and to be used jy 
|| him in the event that such treaty should call for the expendiluye 
i of the money so appropriated, or any part thereof.” 
| Now, the vote of the Senate—not the vote to 
| which the Senator from Arkansas referred, but the 
|| vote given by the Senate, some thirteen to eighteen 
—was a vote upon the second resolution, on which 
by that majority, the Senate recommended that a 
sum of money be placed at the disposal of the 
President, to conclude a treaty of peace, limits, and 
boundaries, with the republic of Mexico; not to be 
| used by him for the purpose of concluding that treaty 
but in the event that such a treaty should call for 
the expenditure of the money so appropriated, or 
any part of it. Sir, I have referred to these pro- 
| ceedings of the Senate at its last session, for the 
| purpose of showing that no Senator is committed, 
_ by the vote which he gave on those resolutions, 
| to the measure now proposed by the bill under 
| consideration. 
| Mr. Sevier. Will the Senator from Georgia 
| permit one remark ? 
Mr. Berrien. Certainly. 
| Mr. Sevier. As soon as I saw the error, I cor. 
| rected it in this Chamber; and so the Senator will 
| see, if he looks to the report in the papers. 

Mr. Berrien. Yes, the Senator from Arkansas 
states with perfect correctness that he did correct 
the misapprehension under which he labored at the 
first moment he had the opportunity of doing it. 
I discovered the error which he had committed. [ 
announced to him privately that error, and told 
him that I had done it for the purpose of enabling 

him to correct it, instead of doing it myself on the 
floor. But I advert to this subject now, because [ 
believed, from the manner in which it was left in 
|, the opening discussion, Senators were under the 
impression that they had committed themselves by 
the vote they had given upon the resolution which 
ultimately passed. The Senator from Arkansas, 
I repeat, took the earliest opportunity to correct 
| this misapprehension; and it was communicated 
|| by me pernomely's as he will admit. 
|| Mr. Sevier had only one word to say. The 
|| correction was made in his published remarks. 
1 There could be no mistake about it. 
Mr. Berrien. Oh! no doubt. I am perfectly 
| understood by the Senate as distinctly stating that 
| the Senator from Arkansas took the earliest oppor- 
| tunity to place this subject upon its proper footing, 
| and that he did so in consequence of a poe 
friendly communication which I made to him my- 
self, instead of making the correction on this floor. 
|| Mr. President, I have spoken of the manner in 
| which, according to the provisions of this bill, this 
| money is to be applied. I now ask the attention 
_ of the Senate to a consideration of the objects which 
_ it is proposed to accomplish by it. In the message 
of the President, at the opening of the session, we 
were told that the war had ‘ been carried into the 
_*enemy’s country, and would be vigorously prose- 
_* cuted, with a view to obtain an honorable peace, 
‘| and secure an ample indemnity for the expenses of 
‘ the war, as well as to our much injured citizens, 
‘who hold pecuniary demands against Mexico.” 
Now, sir, looking to this declaration—to the con- 
| dition of the Mexican people—to the state of their 
|| finances—to the instability of their Government, 
the message of the President was, in itself, a sufli- 
ciently distinct annunciation of the objects which 
_ he proposed to accomplish by the use of this mon- 
ey. Ample indemnity would be equivalent to dis- 
memberment of the Mexican territory, since it could 
be obtained only by such means. If ample indem- 
|| nity was to be required for the expenses of the war, 
| which have probably amounted to fifty, and may 
be increased to an hundred millions of dollars, 
Mexico must part with a large portion of her ter- 
_ritory, because that was all which she had to give. 
| It was to facilitate such a result, that this money 
was to be used. That territory was to be wrested 
| from Mexico, was rendered still more manifest by 
the instructions from the War and Navy Depart- 
| ments to the officers of our army and navy, who 
held military possession of different portions of 
| that republic, Siroctin them to take measures to 
secure what they had acquired, with a view to 
| enforce the principle of uti possidetis in the treaty 
| which shall terminate the war. , 
| _ But the chairman of the Committee of Foreign 
\| Relations has dissipated all doubt on this subject 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
i] 
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py distinctly avowing, in the opening debate on 
{his bill, that such is the purpose of the President; 
that our demands on Mexico shculd be moderate; 
hut that the minimum of that demand should be the 
cession of New Mexico and Upper California. 

Mr. Sevier. I have said so. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Berrien. So | understood the Senator, I 
do not contest his right to entertain that opinion. 
What I deny is, the correctness of the assertion 
that there is no Senator who does not think that 
that is the least which we ought to take. But to 
the claim. With this understanding of the object 
to which these three millions are to be applied, I 
ask Senators to cast their eyes over the map of that 
republic to see what portion of her territory it is 
intended to wrest from her by this minimum of our 
very moderate demand. An examination of the 
map will show that these two departments embrace 
at least one-third of the Mexican territory—that it 
comes below the 32d parallel of latitude, and em- 
braces a country whose variety of soil and of cli- 
mate fits it for both free and slave labor. Now, 
sir, as a Man enjoying the proud title of an Ameri- 
ean citizen, as a Christian man, looking to the 
responsibilities as well as to the privileges of that 
character, | ask, can this be done consistently with |! 
the national honor? [inquire again, can it be done 
consistently with the national interest? Can we 
expect otherwise than by bribery or by force to 
induce Mexico to submit to such a sacrifice ? 

Can we do this consistently with our national honor ? | 
Mr. President, we are at the head of the free Gov- | 
ernments of the world, destined, I trust, in the 
providence of God, to demonstrate the capacity of 
man for self-government. To those of this western 
continent we stand in a peculiar relation. Mexico 
is our neighbor—a sister republic—introduced by 
us into the family of nations—with a constitution | 
modelled after our own—she is following in our 
steps, guided by our example, and striving to imi- | 
tate it. 

More than twenty millions of free people are | 
ranged under the stars and stripes of our Union. 

The population of Mexico does not amount to | 
amoiety of that number. 

In all the knowledge, which, whether in peace | 
or war, imparts strength to numbers, we are still 
more her superior. 

This is true of our resources of every description. | 
We have a settled Government. The voice of the 
civil magistrate, issuing from this capital, is heard 
and obeyed throughout the wide extent of this 
republic. She is distracted by factions, paSsing in 
quick succession, from the misrule of one, to that 
of another of her military tyrants—reduced to a 
degree of feebleness, which we are about to assume | 
as the basis of our legislation, is such that her Gov- 
ernment has not strength to fulfil the stipulations 
of a treaty, without the aid which we propose to 
give her, by the advance of these three millions of 
money. } 

With such means at our command—in the con- || 
sciousness of our own strength, and with the knowl- 
edge of her weakness, to attack, or admitting her 
to be the aggressor, to pursue her, with fire and | 
sword, to the extremity of dismembering, by wrest- || 





ing from her one-third of her territory, as an in- || 
demnity for the expenses we incur in the alleged |, 
vindication of our national henor, would, in my | 
judgment, be a stain upon the real honor of the na- | 
tion, far more to be deplored than disaster and de- | 
feat in the most sanguinary conflict. That might || 
beremedied. The reputation of our arms would be | 
promptly redeemed by the gallantry of our army. | 
But what time, what deeds of chivalry could wipe | 
out the blot, could efface the stain which would | 

' 

| 


rest upon the hitherto unsullied banner of this 
great republic, if in the fulness of our strength, and | 
of her weakness, we should plunge into the heart 
of Mexico to gratify a sordid lust for the acquisi- 
ion of territory, under pretence of vindicating the 
national honor? Sir, if the national honor be not 
already vindicated, take, so far as it may depend 
upon my vote, whatever of men or of money may 
be necessary to accomplish it. But I “agra against 
mingling with this nobler feeling the lust of ac- | 
quiring our neighbor’s domain. e can vindicate | 
our national honor, and pay our own expenses in | 
doing it, rather than extort them from a feeble, dis- 
tracted, impoverished people. 
The second inquiry which I have proposed is, can li 
we wrest this territory from Mexico consistently with our i 


‘| you. 


| direct and pressing. 


The Three Million Bill—Mr. Berrien. 


national interest? I have no idea of national interest 
secured at the expense of national honor; but this 
consideration apart, would the acquisition of this 
territory consist with our interest? Consider it as 
already acquired, either by money or by force, and 
I hope Senators who urge the acquisition are pre- 
pared to answer this question, How will you dispose 
of it? Consider it as already yours, and then tell 


| me, what will you do with it? 


Will you eapel the present inhabitants, and settle 
the vacant territory, by emigrants from this, or 
foreign countries? You may notdo this. The 
law of nations forbids it. The indignation of the 


| civilized world would be aroused by the atrocity 


of such an act. The moment these territories are 
subjected to your dominion, whether by purchase, 
or by conquest, they become entitled to your pro- 
tection. 

Will you govern them as subject provinces? You 
will find no warrant for this in the Constitution of 
the United States. Our military possession will 
terminate with the war, and with it, the fair fab- 
rics of Government, erected by our constitution- 
making generals and commodores, will tumble 
into ruin, These provinces, wrested from Mexico 
by the force of our arms, will again become part 
of that Republic, or will be subjected to your do- 
minion, and will subject you to the dominion of 


| your own Constitution, in prescribing rules for 


their government. 

What then? If you may not depopulate them 
—if you may not govern them as subject pro- 
vinces—will you exercise the power which the 
Sonstitution confers upon you, and which was 


| conferred obviously with a view to the then exist- 
| ing territories of the United States, will you gov- 


ern them as territories, whose inhabitants will of 
course instantly become citizens of the United 
States, and entitled when they have attained to the 
requisite number, to the privilege of being admit- 
ted as States of this Union? Are you willing to 
put your birthright into the keeping of the mon- 
grel races who inhabit these territories, by incor- 
porating them into this Union? For myself, lam 
not. I protest against this amalgamation. Non 
hee in federa. 1 will not enter into these bonds. 
I will not thus sacrifice my own birthright. [ will 
not thus destroy the hopes of my children. Do not 


| doubt, sir, that this declaration will be responded 
to, from the remotest extremities of this Union. 


For what, then, are we contending? Whence 
this sacrifice, this wanton sacrifice of the blood and 
treasure of the nation? Why dim the bright es- 


the absolute gratification of which, would be worse 
than useless? Sir, that presents another, anda 
fearful aspect of this question. Consider, I be- 
seech you, what are the consequences, to which 
this lust for the acquisition of territory is leading 
When you have acquired these territories, 
how will you surmount the difficulties, which will 
necessarily attend their possession? You cannot, 


| consistently with the Constitution, govern them as 
| subject provinces. 


You cannot, consistently with 
what you owe to yourselves, incorporate a mon- 


| grel race, a half-civilized people, into the Federal 


Union. But suppose you could—then comes that 
fearful question, which more than any other, men- 
aces the duration, the permanence of the Union. 


Do you believe that any treaty which may be ne- | 


gotiated with Mexico, by which territory may be 
acquired, can receive the sanction of this body, 
leaving the question of slavery open—providing for 
its allowance—or excluding it? Lappeal to Amer- 
ican Senators from whatever portion of the Union, 
will you slumber on your posts, while this dis- 
tracting question is thrust into* our council cham- 
ber? My appeal to southern Senators, is yet more 
[ ask if their duty to their 
constituents, does not imperatively demand, that 
they should withhold their assent from any treaty, 
which does not protect, by express stipulations, 
the domestic institutions and interests of those 
whom they represent? Consider the consequen- 
ces of our infidelity. 
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Sir, the process is easy—simple—obvious—un- 
deniable. On the question of the admission of the 
territory as a State, the numerical superiority of 
the free States would hold usin chains. We could 
not hope to secure to our constituents, their con- 
stitutional right to participate in the benefit of an 
acquisition made by the united efforts of all, unless 
they agree in advance to surrender a portion of 
their property, the enjoyment of which is guaran- 
tied by the Constitution, It especially behooves 
us then, as representatives of the South, sternly to 
oppose all acquisition of territory, because it is 
quite certain that the treaty of cession will not stip- 
ulate for the protection of our peculiar interests— 
and because it is quite as certain, that without 
such a stipulation—if the allowance or inhibition 
of slavery be suffered to remain an open question, 
the right to settle in such territory with property 
of this description, will be denied to the South. 

But I do not limit my appeal to southern Sena- 
tors. Laddress myself to Senators from whatever 
quarter of the Union, especially to those from the 
States where slavery does not exist; | appeal to 
them as American Senators, and I adjure them by 
their recollections of the past, by their hopes of 
the future—as they value the free institutions which 
the mercy of Providence permits us to enjoy—by 
all these siekdeaunanat entreat them to unite 
with us in excluding from the national councils 
this demon of discord. The acquisition of terri- 
tory, which it is proposed to accomplish by this 
bill, must bring upon us, with accumulated force, 
a question which even now menaces the perma- 
nence of our Union. I know the firmness of your 
determination to exert your constitutional powers 
to prevent the extension of our domestic institu- 
tions. I know the various considerations which 
unite to constitute that determination, and to vive 
to it its unyielding irrevocable character, I do not 
mean to discuss this question with you—stll less 
to speak in the language of menace. That is alike 
forbidden by my respect for myself, for you, and 
for the dignity and the interests of my constituents; 
but I entreat you to tlisten to truth, dispassion- 
ately, calmly announced to you, 

Your determination to deny this right to the 
South is not more fixed and unwavering than theirs 
to assert it. You do not believe that southern men 
will silently acquiesce in—will tamely submit to 
the denial to them, of that which in their deliberate 


judgment is the common right of all the people of 
| the United States. 


If we have a right to acquire 
territory—if that acquisition be made by the com- 
mon effort of all the States—by the blood and 
treasure of all—if all have a common right to 


| share, what all have united to acquire, then the 


exclusion of the South must result in one of two 
things. They must give an unexampled manifes- 


| tation of their devotion to the bond of our Federal 


Union, by submitting to this exclusion, or sadly, 


' though resolutely determine, at whatever hazard, 


alternatives they will adopt. 


and even against you their brothers in that sacred 
bond, to assert and maintain their rights. You 
know them well enough to know, which of these 
I do most earnestly 
hope that we may never be brought to so fearful a 
crisis. The danger menaces us even now; but the 
patriotism and intelligence of the American people 
will, I trust, avert it—will teach us, and will teach 
you, that our safety, that your safety, that the 
common safety of all alike, forbid the acquisition 


| of territory, if we would continue to enjoy the 


precious legacy which has been transmitted to us 
—a rich, almost boundless domain—capable of 
ministering to all our wants—of gratifying all our 
desires—and a glorious Constitution, which a 
world in arms would vainly assail while we rally 
round it in our united strength. 

A word on the remaining question which I have 


| proposed. Can you hope, by whatever means, 
_and without a wanton sacrifice of blood and treas- 
| ure, to force Mexico to submit to this sacrifice? 
_ Consider: These people are defending their homes 
' and their firesides—their wives, and children, and 


If, under the influence of i} 


whatever motive, we should acquiesce in the ac- || 


quisition of territory, without such a stipulation as | 


would secure the interests of our constituents, the 


inevitable consequence would be their exclusion | 
from al] participation in the territory thus acquired. | 


Inevitably, with the certainty of fate, this exclu- 
sion would follow. 


i 


household gods—whatever is dear to savage or to 
civilized man. But force is not the object of this 
bill. Money, not the sword, is the weapon to be 
used. It is to be advanced to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment—some portion of it, I presume, (certainly 
it will be in the power of the President to do so,) 
to be distributed among the Mexiean rulers. Wiil 
it consist with national honor, thus to influence 
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them to betray their country? Will you avow it 
to the world, otherwise than in the general and 
equivocal terms of this bill? Can you acknowl- 
edge i to the American people? Will they justify 
an acquisition of territory by dishonorable means? 
Oppressed as they will be, by the weight of taxes 
consequent upon this war, will it enable them to 
bear their burden with more cheerfulness, to reflect 
iat these taxes were imposed to pay for an acqui- 
sition of territory, which will introduce discord into 
our councils, perhaps leading to civil wars, and all 
the horrors of disunion. 

It may be asked, what then is my position? 
Do Limean to recommend the abandonment of the 
advantages we have gained—the termination of 
the war, without the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses for which it was entered upon? Sir, that is 
not my counsel, | have stated distinctly the terms 
on which Lam willing to concur in the vigorous 
prosecution of this war—lIL have said that we are 
entitied to a proper security for the payment of all 
just claims of our citizens on the Government of 
Mexico, although Pconfess I do not think that the 
forbearance to press these claims, to the extent 
of dipping Mexican bonds in Mexican blood, would 
haveinvolved any sacrifice of national honor. Still 
] hold that we are entitled to such security for 
their payment as will be satisfactory to us. Thold 
it to be desirable to settle the boundaries of Texas 
on just and liberal principles, as contemplated by 
the resolution of annexation, and the declarations 
of our Government. have already stated my 
views on this subject, but T repeat that Lam willing 
to take, in behalf of Texas, whatever the Mexican 
Government is disposed to yield, and to pay a fair 
equivalent. But Lam not willing to wrest from 
her any portion of her territory, either by force or 
by corruption; nor, forall the reasons which I have 
stated before, to acquire any part of it, but what 
may be necess ry to secure a convenient boundary 
to Texas. ‘There is, however, one other purpose, 
which | would be willing to see accomplished in a 
treaty of peace—and that is, the cession by Mexi- 
eo, of such port on the Pacific, as would give in- 
creased facility to our commerce; such acquisition 
to be made with her free consent, for a satisfactory 
equivalent, and to be connected with the territory 
which we already possess in that region. 

fam willing to give the money required for pur- 
poses like these. ‘Take it, so far as may depend 
upon me,but take it with the pledge to Mexico, 
and to the world, that you do not propose to dis- 
member her—that you are ready to negotiate with 
her, on terms which may consist with your rights, 
and with her rights—with your honor, and with 
her honor. ‘Take it with the disavowal of your 
purpose to unite with the President in stripping 
her of territory, to defray the expenses of the war— 


by a distinet annunciation of your own more man- | 


ly and more liberal views. Limit your demands 
to the payment of your claims—to a just and 
equitable settlement of the boundaries of Texas. 
Let Mexico and the world understand that the 
national honor of the United States is vindicated by 
the national arm, and at the national expense. 

L have not proposed to you the withdrawal of 
your troops—the renewal of your negotiations— 
ihe relaxation of your efforts to **conquer peace.”’ 


Task you to relieve yourselves from the imputa- | 


tion of prosecuting this war against a neighboring 
republic, feeble, when her strength is compared 
with yours, for purposes not required by the honor 
of the nation, but to minister to eupidity, to gratify 
a lust for the acquisition of territory. Pat your- 
selves right before the world, 
sion, you are strong and can afford to make it to 
n stricken foe. 
as of magnanimity; for you will thus take from 
Mexico the courare of de spair, which now unites 
and animates her people. Do this; and if the in- 
fatuation of Mexican counsels shall induce them to 
prolong the strife—to refuse the proffered boon of 
peace—to rush madly on their doom—then strike 
for that peace which conciliation cannot obtain, 
and ** God defend the right!” 

Sir, | do but express to you what I believe to 


he the opinions of my constituents, and of a ma- | 


jority of the American people, when I say to you 
that we have been unwisely, unnecessarily in- 


If this be conces- | 


. : | 
It is the part of wisdom as well | 





volved in this war; nay, more, that we have been | 


s® involved by an Executive usurpation of a power 
which the Constitauion devolves upon Congress 


} 


| 
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alone. But I believe, also, that I express to you 
the feeling of that people, in the further declaration, 


that since war exists, and has been recognised 7 1] 


Congress, they are willing, with heart and hand, 
to pursue it vigorously to a successful issue; and I 
am sure that I very imperfectly convey to you the 
indignant feeling with which they would utterly 
repudiate the proposal to dismember a neighboring 
republic, for the purpose of paying the expenses 
of a war waged for the vindication of our national 
honor. 

I am entirely sensible of the responsibility which 


prepared, if it must be so, to meet the excitement, 
perhaps the discourtesy of debate ; and from past 
experience, the rabidness of the press. These 
things will pass me as the idle wind. [I would feel 


that I had lived in vain, if, in the discharge of my || 
duty, as an American Senator, I could not express || 
fully, freely, unreservedly, the convictions of my 


judgement. 
Sir, the President of the United States is, in fact, 


have recognised it, and have, therefore, assumed a 
responsibility for its conduct, and the objects with 


which it is prosecuted, of which we cannot divest || 
We are responsible in the sight of | 


ourselves. 


The first 


Heaven, and before the civilized world. 


consideration will, I fear, be considered too remote || 


to influence us; and we will escape the reproaches 
of the world by retorting accusation. Does Eng- 
land charge us with oppression? We point to 
India, and laugh at her reproaches. Is France our 
accuser? 
proud spirit of the rab chief. Do the great Powers 
of the continent venture to reproach us?) We whisper 
in their ears the name of Cracow, and bid them be 
silent. Sir, these answers may suffice; they ought 
to sutlice to silence our accusers; but will they 
enable us to stand at the tribunal of our own con- 
sciences, in the integrity of conscious virtue? A 


strong man, battling with a child, and seizing his | 
playthings by way of indemnity, is that the pic- || 


ture which conscience will present to us? 

But, sir, there is a responsibility, direct, imme- 
diate, which may not be disregarded, which we are 
compelled to recognise. He is recreant from all 
the duties of an American Senator, of an Ameri- 
can citizen, who will not obey its behests. 
our reponsibility to our immediate conslituents—to the 
-Imerican people. ‘To them, we must ‘render an 
account of the origin of this war, of the manner 
in which itis conducted, of the purposes for which 
it is prosecuted. That people, sir, are awake to 
these inquiries. The excitement of feeling, pro- 
duced by the first intelligence from the Rio Grande, 
has given place to reflection. 
feeling, they did not stop to inquire into the indig- 
nity offered to Mexico, by the occupation of a 
disputed territory—of a territory which we our- 
selves had admitted to be the subject of negotia- 
tion—of the erection of a fort on the eastern bank 
of the Rio Grande, and the pointing of our cannon 
on the town of Matamoros. All this was forgot- 
ten in the excitement of the moment. American 
blood had been shed, and it must be avenged. 
They are calmer now. That feeling has been ap- 


peased. Whatever indignity was offered by Mexi- || 
can officers to American arms has been washed | 


out by Mexican blood, which flowed so copiously 
at Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, and at Monterey. 
Great God! is not this sufficient atonement to 
Christian men? Sir, the indignity has been expi- 
ated; and now the inquiries are, with what views 
is this war still prosecuted? With what object 
has our army been pushed into the heart of Mex- 
ico? What do you expect to gain, which it may 
consist with your honor, or even with your inter- 
est, to receive? For what practical purposes—for 
what attainable objects—to what end, useful and 
honorable to the United States, is that army main- 
tained there, and still urged onward, at such an 
expense of blood and treasure, loading us with a 
national debt, to be redeemed by a burdensome 
taxation, and involving a wanton sacrifice of the 
lives of our patriotic citizens, who have flocked to 
the national standard? Will you go before the 
American people, gallant, generous, noble-minded, 
as you know they are, and ¢ell them the gational 
honor has been redeemed; the shed blood of our 
‘people has been avenged by the gallantry of our 


We turn to 4dlgeria, and eulogize the | 


In the fervor of that | 


eS 
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army; and that now we are fighting to despoil a 
| Stricken foe of such portion of her territory as may 
indemnify us for the expense of vindicating our honor ? 
Believe me, they will reject the appeal with scorn 
_and indignation. The inquiries which I have pre- 
sented will be reiterated in your ears—not, per- 

haps, by politicians—certainly not by party presses 
| —assuredly not by those ardent spirits who, tired 

of the dull pursuits of civil life, seek military glory 


|| at whatever cost; but they will be made by the 
|| patriotic yeomanry—by the merchant, the me- 
|| chanic, the manufacturer, by men of all oceupa- 
I have assumed by proposing this amendment— || 


| tions—by the moral, religious, conservative por- 
| tion of our countrymen—constituting in numbers 
| a proportion of the American people whose voice 
may not be disregarded. ‘They will call upon you 


this people free, prosperous, and happy, with every 
department of industry flourishing, with an ample 
revenue, and at peace with the world, and they 
| will point to the condition to which you have re- 


| to consider that within two short years you found 
| 


|, duced us. 
responsible for having originated this war, and that | 
by an abuse of power; but we—that is, Congress— | 


Mr. President, in the bustle of the public mart, 
in the quiet retirement of the domestic fireside, 
these inquiries and these reflections now press 
| upon the minds of our countrymen, with a force 

and intensity which I have no power to express, 
and I pray Senators to receive, in the spirit in 
| which it is offered, the warning which I give them, 
that they, and that I must answer them. 








\| INCREASE OF THE REVENUE. 


SPEECH OF MR. WM. W. PAYNE, 


OF ALABAMA, 


In THE House or RepresENTATIVES, 

January 29, 1847. 

The Navy Appropriation Bill being under con- 
sideration— 

Mr. PAYNE addressed the committee as fol- 

| lows: 

Mr. Cuarrman: On yesterday I felt a good deal 
of solicitude to address the House; but failing to 
obtain the floor, I confess, on this morning, I feel 
much less anxiety on the subject. 


|| Before I proceed further, 1 send to the Clerk’s 
It is | ; 
, and which I shall move as an additional section to 
|| the bill under consideration at the proper time. 


table an amendment which I desire should be read, 


The amendment was then read by the Clerk: 


| Be it further enacted, That from and after the passage of 
this act, there shall be laid and collected (under the limita- 
| tions and restrictions of the laws now in force for the col- 

lection of revenue) a duty of thirty per cent. ad valorem 
| upon all imported articles, bullion and coin excepted, not 
now taxed by the bill for raising revenue, approved August, 


1846.°? 

That is the amendment I design to offer at the 
proper time, and discuss before I take my seat; but, 
for the present, | have a word or two to say upon 

other topics. 
| It is'certainly a little remarkable, that no prop- 
| osition can be submitted to the consideration of 
| Congress, in regard to the prosecution of the exist- 
| ing war with Mexico, which does not produce a 
| party debate. In all of those discussions, the bit- 
| terest denunciations of the Executive are indulged 


in; all of the epithets malignity can suggest, or 


|| Sagacity devise, are unscrupulously applied to him. 


|The wrath of infuriated opposition, like a storm, 
| gathering strength in its progress, threatens to de- 
| feat all his efforts to conduct the vessel of state into 
the haven of safety. Is this an object of ambition 
worthy of a patriotic Opposition? Is it not your 
country as well as ours? If your efforts should 
_ result in the defeat of our arms and disgrace of our 
| country, will you not suffer, in reputation and feel- 
| ing, as much as we shall; and will you be guiltless 
| of the causes of the disaster? What has the Pres- 
ident done, that the invaluable time of this brief 
| session of Congress should be lost in idle 1 gem 
| denunciatory of him? You say he made the war. 
| It is the President’s war,”’ &c. I deny it; Con- 
gress proclaimed the war. But suppose it were true 
‘that it is the President’s war; you have already 
| denounced him throughout the width and breadth 
| of the republic for it. Is not that enough? War 
now rages with all its evils and its horrors. Many 
| stricken hearts bleed in silent anguish at the loss 
'of husbands, fathers, brothers, and sons Does 
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satriotism require no effort of you to lessen its ca- 
famity and bring it toa close? or are all your duties 
jischargeable, and to be discharged, by emptying 
the vials of your wrath upon the head of the Ex- 
ecutive? What, gentlemen, is your object in this | 
course of policy? What do you mean? What do | 
you desire? 1am aware it has been said that the 
true policy of an Opposition is to oppose every- 
thing, and propose nothing. That policy may be 
tolerated in peace; but in war, patriotism should 
rise above the degraded level of faction; then the 
country needs the service of all her sons, and ex- 
ects each one to perform his duty. If he fails, he 
justly forfeits her confidence, and merits the exe- 
‘ration of his brethren. 

Sir, do you desire this war to be honorably and 
successfully terminated? 1 hesitate not to say | 
do. How is this to be done? By continuing to 
revile the President? No, sir; that will retard its 
successful termination. The people of Mexico 
have no idea of the true character of our Govern- | 
ment—they suppose it similar to their own, based | 
upon the will of the Executive, and upheld only by | 
his popularity; and when they read the denuncia- | 
wry speeches delivered upon this floor, so trans- | 
jated as to suit the views of the Mexican ruler, 
the masses believe that a party now exists in Con- | 
gress opposed to a further prosecution of the war, 
and sufficiently numerous to set aside the Execu- | 
tive, choose a successor, and thereby control the 
action of the Government. Under this impression, | 
produced by the indiscretion of Opposition speakers 
ere, the rulers of Mexico are enabled to induce 
the masses to believe that if they will resist yet a 
litle longer, the President of the United States will 
be compelled to withdraw the army from Mexico, 
lose his position, or negutiate a treaty upon their 
own terms. Under this impression the people of 
Mexico now act. It is evident, therefore, that 
those inflammatory harangues, instead of facilita- 
ting a termination of the war, tend to prolong it. 

Itis said the war may be terminated by fortify- 
ing a line through the enemy’s country, and hold- 
ing on to the territory now in our possession, as | 
indemnity for debts due us by Mexico, and for | 
expenses incurred in the prosecution of this war. | 
Sir, in whatage of the world, or in what history 
of the past, can an example be found in which a | 
permanent peace between a civilized and semi-bar- 
barous race has resulted from a state of quasi war, | 


or negative hostilities? No such example can be || 


found; but the reverse. ‘The history of the past, | 
peaking from the earliest ages of civilization down | 
to the present hour, admonishes us that no perma- 


nent peace ever has or can be made with a barbar- 


8 


and supported by the dread of punishment for a | 
violation of its provisions. 

What would be the consequences of this negative | 
policy towards Mexico? The withdrawal of your 
troops from her territory, would be maielel by 
ler people as an admission of your inability to 
prosecute the war with greater activity. Presu- 
ming upon that weakness, Mexico would be stimu- 
lated to renewed and redoubled efforts to expel 
yourarmy from your fortified lines, and your citi- 
zens from every inch of territory south of the Rio 
Grande. 

If defeated in her attempts to accomplish that 
object, as she undoubtedly would be, then Mexi- 
co would organize marauding bands of rancheros 
and Indians, stimulated by the love of plunder, 
would keep up a border warfare, with occasional in- 
cursions into your territory, more expensive, and 
more harassing than the most active prosecution 
of the war, with all its horrors, could be; and, 
finally, when your patience shall have been ex- 
hausted, and this state of things could be borne no 
longer, you would be forced to resume active oper- 
ations, push the war into the heart of the enemy’s 
country, and dictate the terms of your treaty of 
peace within the walls of Mexico itself. hy, 
then, speak or think of withdrawing your forces 
from Mexico? It is the suggestion of misplaced 
philanthropy, or childish impbaatliy. Sir, we have 
iad a proposition to terminate the war upon this 
plan submitted to the Senate of the United States, 
and, unless J am misinformed, it received no vote 
in that body—the mover of the proposition him- 
self declining to support it. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Scnencx] introduced a similar propo- | 


sition in this House: many of us desired a direct | 
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vote upon the question, but the honorable mover 
of the proposition perceiving the spirit in which it 
was received, and dreading the consequences of a 
direct vote, anxiously availed himself of his well- 
known parliamentary tact, to withdraw his propo- 
sition from the House, and 1 venture to predict he 
will never again renew it. 

These facts are not to be overlooked. They are 
impé@rtant events in the legislative history of the 
war, and say most emphatically to Mexico and 
to the civilized world, that however much we 
wrangle with one another, or revile the Chief Ma- 
gistrate of the nation, there is but one opinion, one 
determination, with the people of the United States, 
or their Representatives, to any considerable ex- 
tent, and that is vigorously to prosecute the war, 
and to push our conquest even to the entire subju- 
gation of Mexico, unless she sues for peace upon 
terms alike just to herself and honorable to us. 

Sir, if this be our fixed determination—and no 
man can doubt it who knows anything of our peo- 
ple—shall we not accomplish our object more 
speedily, and with less cruelty to the enemy, by 
abstaining, in future, from the crimination of party 
debate, productive of no good, but of incalculable 
evil. By it the enemy is encouraged to hold out 
against us, under the idle belief that a change of 
Administration would produce a change of policy 
with regard to Mexico. A change of policy can- 

, Not occur, no matter which of the two great par- 
ties of the time shall direct the Government. ‘I'he 
war is popular with all parties; and those who are 
now seeking to make political capital out of it, 
will find their efforts as unsuccessful before the 

| people, and disgraceful to themselves, as it is un- 
wise in policy and injurious to the country. Why, 
then, continue this clamor? All can result in noth- 
ing but mischief to the country and injury to your- 
selves. ‘That, however, is your business, and not 
mine. 

Sir, it is not to gentlemen over the way that I at- 
tach exclusive blame fora failure to sustain the 
President in a prosecution of this war. I have a 
word or two to add not very palatable to gentle- 
men on this side of the House. Have we dis- 
charged our duty to the country? I fear we have 


|, not; nor have we met the just expectations of the 


people. It was undeniable that the Executive had 
not by any means received that full and united 
measure of support, in the prosecution of this war, 
from that quarter in which we had a right to except 
the most zealous coéperation. What had occurred 
in that House some weeks ago? The finances of the 
country were in a condition which seemed to re- 


has | quire that something should be done by that de- 
ous people, which is not founded upon their fears, || 


partment of the Federal Government which alone 
possessed the power of raising the ways and means 
necessary for the prosecution of the war. The See- 
retary of the Treasury, feeling that the public exi- 
gency was important, and acting in a spirit of the 
| utmost candor towards the Representatives of the 
| people, addressed the chairman of the Committee 
| of Ways and Means the following letter: 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, December 21, 1846. 
Sir: Permit me most respectiully to call your attention 


| to the views subinitted in my last annual reportin regard to 
imposing duties on tea and coffee. 


| obtaining the loan therein proposed, and this department 

feels bound to communicate the opinion entertained by it, 
that, in the absence of these duties, it will probably be 
| wholly impracticable to negotiate the loan on such terms as 
would be permitted by Congress. 

Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
. R. J. WALKER. 
Sir, could a stronger appeal than this be made 
, to the Representatives of the people to provide the 
| necessary means for the prosecution of the war? 
| Flow was it responded to by a majority of this 

body? A gentleman from the Northwest, {Mr. 
| Wentwortn,] who stands very tall (full six feet 
seven) in his party, professing to be a friend of the 
Administration, rose in his place, and offered the 
following resolution: 


| “Resolved, That it is inexpedient to levy a tax upon tea 
| 








and coffee.”’ 


Mr. WENTWORTH here rose and said: Will | 


the gentleman from Alabama allow me to refer to 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury? 
|. Mr. PAYNE could not give way. The gentle- 
/man could take some other opportunity. 
| was the result of the introduction of the proposi- 
tion? Why, a majority of the House voted for 
| the resolution, thus giving a negative answer to 


These duties were suggested in view of the necessity of 


What 
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the letter submitted to Congress by the Secretary 
of the Treasury! Such action in the British Par- 
liament would have been, as a matter of course, 
followed by the resignation of the Ministry. What 
next? Immediately upon the adoption of that reso- 
lution a gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Sims,] 
feeling the effect of that extraordinary vote given 
by the House of Representatives upon the war, 
rose and introduced the following resolution: 

‘Resolved, That the people of the United States are too 
patriotic to refuse any necessary tax in time of war.” 

This resolution was adopted unanimously. I 
thought it meant something, and supposed Con- 
gress designed to give the resolution some practical 
utility. Acting under this impression, | rose in my 
place (I speak of myself with becoming modesty) 
and offered the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That it is expedient to levy and collect a duty 
of twenty per cent. ad valorem upon all imported articics 
(builion and coin excepted) not taxed by the taruf bill of 
1846.”” 

And the House refused to entertain the resolu- 
tion. 

Now, what is the conclusion to which just and 
enlightened minds must come from the adoption of 
these two resolutions by the House of Represent- 
atives?) Why, that the people are patriotic enough 
to bear any tax necessary to a successful prosecu- 
tion of the war, but that their Representatives have 
not the patriotism to lay it—a sad but just legislative 
commentary upon the patriotism of this body. 

Mr. A. JOHNSON here rose and said: By the 
permission of the gentleman from Alabama, I 
would like to call the attention of the House to a 
paragraph in the report of the Secretary of the 

| ‘Treasury on the subject of the tax on tea and 
coffee. He is striking at the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the floor? 

Mr. PAYNE. No. If in the discharge of his 
public duty there—if in an honest endeavor to pro- 
cure the necessary means which might be demand- 
ed for the prosecution of the war to a successful 
and honorable close, it should be his (Mr. P.’s) 
misfortune to strike at the Secretary of the ‘Treas- 
ury, or any other individual in the nation, no mat- 
ter how elevated he might be, he could not help it. 
His duty must be performed, regardless of conse- 
quences. But he knew, that in this instance, at 
least, he was neither striking at nor actually stri- 
king the Secretary of the Treasury; between that 
officer and himself there was, upon this subject, 
the most perfect concurrence of opinion. 

l now pass, Mr. Chairman, to another incident 
in legislation equally important, and no less omin- 
ous in conclusion, than the one | have just re- 
viewed. 

On the 29th December, 1846, the President of 
the United States sent a message to Congress, from 
which the following is an extract: 

‘In order to prosecute the war against Mexico with vigor 
and success, it is necessary that authority should be prompt- 
ly given by Congress to increase the regular army, and to 
remedy existing defects in its organization. With this view 
your favorable attention is invited to the annual report of 
the Secretary of War, which accompanied my message of 
the 8th instant, in which he recommends that ten additional 
regiments of regular troops shall be raised to serve during 
the war. 

«Of the additional regiments of volunteers which have 
been called for from several of the States, some have been 
promptly raised, but this has not been the case in regard to 
all; the existing law, requiring that they should be organized 
by the independent action of the State governments, has in 
some instances occasioned considerable delay, and it is yet 
uncertain when the troops required can be ready for service 
in the field. 

‘It is our settled policy to maintain, in time of peace, as 
small a regular army as the exigency of the public service 
will permit. Ina state of war, notwithstanding the great 
advantages with which our volunteer citizen soldiers can 
be brought into the field, this small regular army wust be 
increased in its numbers in order to render the whole force 
more efficient.” 

What has been the action of Congress upon this 

roposition? The chairman of the Committee on 

ilitary Affairs reported a bill, in conformity with 
the President’s recommendation, to raise ten. regi- 
ments of regulars. The House resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole for the purpose of con- 
sidering that proposition. When in committee, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Rarupon} 
moved an amendment substituting volunteers in 
place of the regular troops asked for by the Presi- 
| dent. This amendment was defeated in commit- 
Il tee by one vote only. 


Does the gentleman yield 
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If the proposition of the gentleman from New 
York had prevailed, it would have amounted to a 
denial of any additional men for the prosecution of 
the war. Whyso? ‘The President had then, and 
has now, under existing laws, authority to call into 
service fifty thousand volunteers. This power 
had not been exhausted. He required no addi- 
tional authority to raise volunteers. It alread 
existed to the most ample extent. The proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from New York defeated in 
committee by one vote only, amounted, therefore, 
to just nothing at all, except to say to the Presi- 
dent, We will not allow you the kind of force you 
deem necessary for the public service, 

‘The bill, however, passed this House autho- 
rizing the President to raise the regular force he 
desired, and was sent to the Senate for concurrence, 
where it now is. Whether it will ever pass into 
a law, we know not. Perhaps at some future day, 
when the patriotism of that august body shall 
have aroused from its slumbers, the President may 
be allowed the force he deems necessary to a suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. But I must be 
permitted to add that T greatly fear the passage of 
that bill will bedelayed to a period so late in the 
season thata fall instead of a spring campaign will 
be foreed upon usin Mexico. If that should be 
will be most unfortu- 
nate tothe brave officers and men belonging to the 


the case, the consequences 


army. More of them will fall victims to the peri- 
odical diseases of the climate than will pe rish by 
the arms of the enemy. ‘This delay, sir, is not the 
kind of support, m the prosecution of the war, 
Which the lexecutive desires or the country expects 
at the hands of Congress. 

Sir, | proceed now to another measure which 
has sienally failed for want of legislative action. 
In the same message of the Executive from which 
I have already quoted, there are the following sug- 
eestions and recommendations: ; 


Additional officers, as well as men, then, become indis- 
pensabl Under the circumstances of our service, a pecu 
liar propriety exists for increasing the officers, especially in 
the higher grades. The number of such officers who, from 
age and other causes, are rendered incapable of active ser- 
viee in the field, has seriously impaired the efficiency of the 
army 

From the report of the Secretary of War, it appears that 
about two-thirds of the whole regimental tield otheers are 
either pormmanently disabled, or are necessarily detached 
from thar commands on otherduties. The long enjoyment 
of peace has prevented us from experiencing much embar- 
rassmont from this cause; but now, in a state of war, con- 
ducted in a foreign country, it has produced serious injury 
to the public service 

* An etheient organization of the army, composed of reg 
ulars and volunteers, Whilst prosecuting the war in Mexico, 
itis believed, would require the appoimmtment of a general 
officer to take command of all our military forces in the 
fiell. 

* Upon the conclusion of the war, the services of such an 
offieer would no longer be necessary, and should be dis 
pensed with upon the reduction of the army to a peace es 
tablishment 

“fT recommend that provision be made by law for the 
appointment of such a general officer, to serve during the 
war. , 

“It is respectfully recommended that early action should 
be had by Congress upon the suggestion submitted for their 
consideration, as necessary to insure active and efficient 
service in prosecuting the war before the present favorable 

eason for military operations in the enemy’s country shall 
have passed away.”? 


1 pass over other recommendations contained in 
this extract from the President’s message, with the 
view of calling attention more directly to that par- 
avraph asking Congress for authority to appoint a 
hheutenant-zeneral. In support of the propriety of 
such authority, the President gives the very best 


of all possible reasons—* the efficient organization | 


of the army’’ requires such an appointment. I 
repeat, this is the very strongest of all reasons. 
How has Congress responded? The chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs, on the next 
day, Gf I mistake not the date,) rises in his place, 
and without offering a reason, or (so far as the 
record shows, or the House has any knowledge) 
without even considering in committee the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation, submitted the following 
report: r 

“Mr. Speaker: [ am directed by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to whom was referred the communication of 
the President of the United States, recommending, among 
other things, that provision be made by law for the appoint- 


|| skilful negotiators. 


ment ofa general officer to take command of all our military | 


forces in the fleld, to ask to be discharged from the further 
consideration of so much thereof as relates to that subject, 
and that it be laid upon the table.” 


| 


1} 


| When that shall be done, the President will find || 
| the man to suit the place. General Scott will have 
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; 
the committee discharged. Thus ended the legis- | 
lation of Congress upon a measure deemed neces- 
sary to an ‘efficient organization of the army.” 
Does the legislation of any previous Congress, 
either in peace or war, present so many instances, 
in so short a period, of a total failure of Executive 
recommendations, when that officer was backed by 
a nominal majority in both houses of Congress, 
and when those recommendations, as [ shal¥ en- 
deavor to show, are sustained by good and suffi- 
cient reasons? I think not. Why is this the 
case now? The truth had as well be told. The 
President, with a nominal majority in the Senate | 
and House of Representatives, is in an actual | 
minority in both. Congress is divided into fac- | 
tions; each petty aspirant to honors never designed |, 
him by the people, has his faction around him. | 

} 

i 





Those factions fear to do anything, lest a success- 
ful rival for the Presidency should profit by it, 
and hence conclude to do nothing. The love of | 
men, and of treasury ‘* sop,’’ has usurped the place | 
of patriotism; and in those almighty struggles for | 
the succession, the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent are disregarded, and the country left to take 
care of itself. Sir, let me not be misunderstood— | 
and, above all, Jet me not be misrepresented. I 
am not one of those who believe that Congress | 
should yield a blind support to the recommenda- | 
tions of the existing or any other Chief Magistrate || 
of the nation. Far from it. It is the duty of | 
Congress critically to investigate every Executive || 
measure. But I do believe and maintain, that in 
consideration of the superior advantages of obtain- 
ing information possessed by the President and 
heads of the departments, in all matters connected | 
with their respective duties, Congress should may 
very great respect to their suggestions; and salad 
there be weighty reasons against it, adopt them. | 
That is all I maintain; and it is the failure to do 
this, on this side of the Hall, of which I complain. | 
We have not discharged our duty to the country. | 
We have, to some extent, joined the Whigs in || 
defeating the measures of the President; and, by 
doing so, have encouraged, (no doubt uninten- 
tionally upon both sides,) Mexico to hold out 
against us. 

[Mr. Carrot, of New York, here interposed. 


Sir, this war with Mexico is to be ended by no | 
temporary expedients or time-serving policy. It | 
is to be the work of harmonious councils and | 
united action. Letus check our internal bicker- | 
ings; put forth the whole power of the State, | 
backed by the moral influence of the nation; let 
Mexico perceive that she has no hope of success | 
from divided councils, now or hereafter, and that | 
her only reliance is in the ultima ratio of nations; 
and it will not be ninety days before she will sub- || 
mit propositions of peace, acceptable to both na- 
tions, and compromising the honor of neither. 


/such men; and, in my opinion, they can be found, 
| if Congress does not paralyze the action of the Ex- 


nation. 
| that crisis, all eyes were turned upon General Tay- 
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man the service requires; such is not the man now 
commanding the army. But the republic possesses 


ecutive by refusing to create the office of lieutenant 
general. 
Mr. P. next adverted to General Taylor; paid a 


| becoming tribute to his bravery; and said he never 


should forget the deep excitement that pervaded 
this metropolis (which he denominated the heart 
of the nation) during the interval of General Tay- 


‘lor’s departure from, and return to, Fort Brown, 


It was fearful in the extreme. The national pulse 
from intense excitement, wellnizh ceased to beat. 
But the news of the victory at Palo Alto at length 
reached us. The crisis had passed; pulsation and 
respiration improved; and about four days after- 
wards, the news of the glorious triumph of our 
arms at Resaca de la Palma restored the body poli- 
tic to health and strength. The blood returned to 
its accustomed channels, and the pulsations of the 
heart were felt in the remotest extremities of the 
He never should forget these things. In 


lor. «He proved himself worthy of the confidence 
reposed in him; and the nation feels gratefully the 
splendor of his achievements. 

Mr. P. then adverted to a letter going the rounds 
of the press, and attributed to the pen of General 
Taylor. He believed the letter was a forgery, got- 
ten up by some political intriguer to rob the scar- 
worn veteran of the laurels won by his valor. 


Here several voices exclaimed, ** It is genuine; 
the letter is genuine.”’ 


Mr. P. I do not, I will not believe it. That letter 
bears internal evidence that it is a base and malig- 
nant forgery, a slander upon General Taylor; and, 
in order to demonstrate the fact, I call the attention 
of the committee to the following paragraph in said 


| letter: 


«Tam decidedly opposed to carrying the war beyond Sal- 


|| tillo in this direction, which place has been entirely aban- 


doned by the Mexican forces, all of whom have been con- 


/| eentrated at San Luis Potosi; and [ shall lose no time in 


taking possession of the former as soon as the cessation of 
hostilities referred to expires, which I have notified the 


| Mexican authorities will be the case on the 13th instant, by 


| 
; || direction of the President of the United States. 
Mr. Payne could not yield the floor. ] || 


“ If we are (in the language of Mr. Polk and General Scott) 
under the necessity of ‘conquering a peace,’ and that by 
taking the capital of the country, we must go to Vera Cruz, 
take that place, and then march on the city of Mexico. To 
do so in any other direction I consider out of the question. 
But admitting that we conquer a peace by doing so—say at 


| the end of the next twelve months—will the amount of blood 


and treasure which must be expended in doing so be com- 
pensated by the same? [ think not, especially if the coun- 
try we subdue is to be given up; and I imagine there are but 


| few individuals in our country who think of annexing Mexico 


to the United States.”’ 


Now, sir, this letter is dated November 9, 1846. 
At that time General Taylor commanded the arm 
in Mexico, and therefore must be presumed by all 


[Here Mr. Payne reviewed the conduct of Gen- || the world to know and understand the views of 


eral Scott, and his celebrated correspondence with 
the Secretary of War, in which he expressed ap- 
prehensions of *‘ a fire in his rear;’’ contended that 
General Scott had proved himself a_ politician, 
avowedly looking towards the Presidency; and 
maintained that party aspirants to the Presidency 
were not qualified to command the army. 

He then said that General Scott, as the oldest 
Major General in the army, had a right to com- | 
mand, and that the President could not supersede 


i| 


him without a violation of those rules of military || 


etiquette which he deemed pecessary to a preserva- 
tion of that esprit du corps, without which the tone 
and sentiment of the army would be lost. 

What, then, can be done? He saw but one 
course, and that was for Congress to create an of- 
fice in the army higher than that of major general. 


/no cause of complaint if it should be filled by a 


citizen from private life. 

Moreover, it could scarcely be supposed that 
either of the major generals now in the service are 
Some man is required at the 
head of our army in Mexico who combines the 


_ experience of the civilian and diplomatist with those 


of the soldier and general; some one who, like Na- 
poleon, would contemplate defeat with the com- 
posure of a soldier before the gallows of Leipsic; 
or dictate a peace with the skill of a diplomatist, 


This report was concurred in by the House, and || to the Czar of Russia, upon a raft. Such is the 


| * the city of Mexico. 


the Administration in regard to the manner of 


wpe s the campaign in Mexico. Whatever 


e might say, therefore, upon such a subject, must, 
from necessity, be regarded as official, imbodying 


_ not only his own views, but those of the Admin- 


istration also. 

Now, this letter says, ‘‘if we are (in the lan- 
‘ guage of General Scott and Mr. Polk) under the 
‘necessity of conquering a peace, and that by 
‘ taking the capital of the country, We must go to 
‘ Vera Cruz, take that place, and then march on 
o do this in any other di- 
| “rection I consider out of the question.’ 

Here, then, (if General Taylor is the author of 
| this letter,) is an official exposition of the plan of 
the campaign, published to the world, and b the 
| commanding general of the army. This would be 
(a high military crime. If a subordinate officer or 
| private in the army should surreptitiously obtain 
and publish to the enemy the plan of a campaign, 
| itavould be treason, and he might be shot for the 
jcrime. If he wrote down a plan of a campalg™ 
| and suffered the paper to escape him, so that by 
accident it is published, he is guilty of a violation 
of the regulations of the army, for which he may 
be severely punished. His grade in command does 
| not exempt him from these consequences. Now, 
‘sir, I must be permitted to believe that General 
Taylor has too much sense, and comptehends 
| too fully his obligations to the country and his 
| duties as commander, to be guilty of the folly of 
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involving consequences so serious to himself and 
injurious to Lis country. 

Again: this letter says, “I am decided'y op- 

sed to carrying the war beyond Saltillo im this 
direction.” Suppose the President should deem 
it expedient to push our arms even to the city of 
Mexico, by way of Saltillo: if General Taylor wrote | 
this letter, disapproving a campaign in that direc- | 
tion, he would have disqualified himself from con- 
ducting the expedition. No man, | believe, is ever 
jntrusted with the execution of a military expedi- | 
tion to which he is “‘ decidedly opposed.”? Do you 
suppose General Taylor would have thus disquali- 
fed himself? I cannot, I will not believe it. 

Sir, there are other evidences that this letter is 
not from the pen of General Taylor. 
with inuendoes and petty complaints against the 
Executive, showing that it is the work of a petty 
political grimalkin, seeking to manufacture political 
capital out of the war, and not seeking, as it would 
do had General ‘Taylor written it, to nerve the arm | 
of the country, by silencing the clamor of faction, 
and urging all forward to an united and vigorous 
prosecution of the war, and thereby securing a 
speedy and honorable peace. 

In view of all these facts, I must again repeat my | 
total disbelief in the authenticity of this letter, and 
therefore denounce it a forgery, which I shall con- 
tinue to do until better advised. 

But, sir, suppose this letter should not prove to 
be a forgery; suppose it proves to be genuine; 
what then? Does not the appointment of a lieu- 
tenant general become infinitely more meen 2] 





r 2 : 
No one believes that General Scott ought, under | 


the circumstances, to command the army in Mex- 
ico. If General Taylor did write this letter, he 
has disqualified himself for the command. In this 
emergency what will the people expect?) What 
does the interest of the country require? Sir, that 
the Executive recommendation should be passed, 
and that a lieutenant general should be appointed. 
That is what the people expect and the country 
requires, But, sir, it is said, if a civilian be ap- 
pointed lieutenant general, all the officers of the 
army will resign. 





The Government will be relieved of that swarm of 
vampires which hang upon the bosom of the body 
Sogry All I fear is, that they would not resign. 

utif they do, then those officers who are useful 
to the country the President would promote; those 
who are superannuated, or otherwise unfit for ser- 
vice, would be permitted to remain in retirement. 
Their places would be supplied with younger, 
more active, and efficient men; the organization of | 
the army would be more perfect, and the efficiency 
of the service greatly promoted. But he should 
like to know what, in this land of freedom, entitled 
any particular set of men beneath the sun to the 
exclusive right of command—leaving to the masses 
the humble privilege of obeying! He had supposed 
that office was open to the enterprise of all, and 
that merit constituted the sole claim to preferment. 
Does the gilded epaulet or button establish the only 
claim to office; or does it establish that exact degree 
of merit necessary to its attainment? I think not. 
Gentlemen should remember that there is no au- 
thority in this Government not derived from the 
people—those in civillife. Nor should they forget, 
that every officer in the nation, from the President | 
down to the mere police magistrate, is the servant 
of the people—deriving authority, directly or in- 
indirect ys from them, and directly or indirectly 
responsible to them. Am I, then, to be told that | 
the appointment of a civilian to a distinguished | 
post in the army, constitutes a sufficient reason for | 
the resignation of all the officers? No, sir; it | 
affords no such reason; and if the officers of the | 
army act upon any such principle, the epaulet | 
should at once be torn from their shoulders, and | 
placed upon others more worthy of the honor 
and distinction they confer. Viewing this subject | 
in any aspect, 1am decidedly in favor of the ap- 
pointment of a lieutenant general. 

Sir, |now turn to the amendment read by the 
Clerk before 1 commenced my remarks. It is in- | 
tended to raise the ways and means necessary to | 
& vigorous prosecution of the war; and, for that | 
purpose, proposes a duty of 30 per cent. ad valo- | 
rem upon the entire list of imported articles not | 


; 
; 





It is filled || 


Bet it so; it constitutes one of || 


the strongest arguments in favor of the measure. || it to be our sacred duty to provide for the payment 








| debts. 
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Increase of the Revenue—Mr. Payne. 


under consideration proposes an appropriation of 
money not now in your treasury. The amend- 
ment proposes to place it there. The connexion 
between the raising and expenditure of money is so 
necessary and intimate that my amendment will 
not, I imagine, be ruled out of order. In fact you 
must collect before you can expend the money. 


| Let the bill, therefore, which proposes the one, 
|| provide the other. 


By reference to the annual report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, I find the following estimates 
of expenditure, and accruing revenue for the fiscal 
year ending the 30th of June, 1847: 


|| Estimated expenditures for the fiscal year ending the 30th 


PRES 5809.5 0050 0 9:059.0066400444055 00 Oe. OO 
Estimates of accruing revenue for the same 
period: 


From customs 
From public lands........... 
PEICORMNGOMS. occcccccccsess 
To which is added the follow- 
ing available means: 
‘Treasury notes authorized to 
be issued by uct of 22d July, 


. 827,835,731 00 
3,400,000 00 
100,000 00 


BOtisasveveses Shas Sc ecems 5,000,000 00 
Loans authorized by the same 

QCts.. 060 66 bcvsee eeeceeres 5,000,000 00 
Unexpended balance in the 

Treasury, July Ist, 1547..... 9,126,439 08 








The whole available means in the Treasury, 
NE BU AMOR cek is ccsendeceteeve e06enee 50,462,170 08 








Excess of expenditure over the resources of 

the Treasury, on the Ist of July, 1847...... 4,179,042 O1 
The same report estimates the excess of ex- 

penditures over the revenue for the year 

ending July Ist, 1848, at......... ececeseee 18,560,826 52 








Which when added to the deficiency of the 
present fiscal year, leaves a debt, on the 
Ist day of July, 1842, of » « $22,739,868 53 





Now, sir, is this debt to be paid by ourselves, 
or is it to be transferred as a legacy to posterity? 
If the former, we must provide the means of pay- 
ment; if the latter is to be the policy, then let us 
go on borrowing as long as we have credit, and 
when that fails, either beg or rob, as necessity may 
require. 

For myself only I speak in this matter. 





I hold 


of this debt. What right have we, by failing to 
perform our duty, to transfer our burdens to pos- 
terity? There is no moral right to do any such 
thing. What would be thought of the wisdom or 
justice of the law-making parer of a State that 
would impudently seek to bind mankind beyond 
the grave? It would be condemned and ridiculed 
by the enlightened wisdom of all mankind. And 
yet I can perceive no difference (either in justice or 
wisdom) between an effort to do this and an at- 
tempt to bind the unborn. There are no obliga- 
tions existin& from the dead to the living, neither 


do any obligations exist from the unborn to the | 


living; and any attempt upon the part of the living 
to release themselves, and impose those obligations 
upon the one or the other, is an absurdity which 
this enlightened age should reject. Then, sir, it is 
our duty to provide for the payment of our own 
How is this to be done? There are two 
modes, and two only, by which certain provision 
for its payment can be made; all others, in my 
opinion, will prove deceptive failures. One is by 
a direct tax; but the public necessity has not yet 
reached a point to render a resort to that measure 
necessary; and the other is, to levy a duty of On 

er cent. ad valorem upon all imported articles, bul- 
lion and coin excepted, paying no tax under our 
present revenue system. I have not been able to 
ascertain the exact amount, in dollars and cents, of 
imports paying no duty, and therefore speak con- 
jecturally; but I suppose it is not less than twenty 
millions of dollars per annum. Assuming that to be 
the sum, a duty of thirty per cent. ad valorem (as 
contemplated by my amendment) would bring into 
~~ treasury siz millions of dollars per annum. 


n ten years, this would discharge a debt of sixty | 


millions of dollars, which I hope and believe is 


much more than the war will cost us over and | 


above our annual revenues. 


By graduating and reducing the price of the pub- i 


lic lands, the revenue would be greatly augmented 
from that source, and, when added to your reve- 
nue collected through your custom-houses upon 
articles now belonging to what is called the free 


how taxed, including tea and coffee. The bill ‘! list, would pay a much larger debt than sixty mil- 
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lions in ten years, or, what is the same thing, liqui- 
date that debt in a shorter period. 

No one doubts that by these provisions any debt 
which the existing war may entail upon the coun- 
try would be liquidated in a few years. Bat it is 
objected, that, under this arrangement, tea and cof- 
fee would be subjected to taxation, and therefore 
the measure should not be adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with great atten- 
tion to all the arguments of gentlemen urged against 
a tax upon tea and coffee, and must now assert, that 
I have never heard a sensible argument against it 
that does not apply with infinitely greater force 
against a tax upon clothing, iron, steel, salt, cot- 
ton bagging, mechanics’ tools, leather, hats, and 
all of the articles of necessity consumed by our 
people; and yet no one objects to the enormous 
tax now levied and collected upon those articles. 

What is the argument against a tax upon tea 

; and coffee? They are articles of necessity, say gen- 
tlemen, and therefore ought not to be taxed. That 
is the argument relied upon. I deny that tea and 
coffee are articles of necessity. They are not 
necessary to the continuance of life, nor to the 
preservation of health; and had those articles 
never been introduced into society, civilization, 
science, agriculture, and commerce, would have 

| advanced with the same steady progress that it has 
done with them. Sich would not have been the 
case if the axe, anvil, and hammer, had never 
been invented. Tea and coffee are not, therefore, 
articles of necessity. They are, strictly speaking, 
articles of taste and luxury, consumed by all 
classes of society, and therefore legitimate objects 
of taxation. But suppose tea and coffee were 

| articles of necessity: are not the articles already 
enumerated by me as necessary to the comfort, 
nay, existence, of man in organized society, as tea 
and coffee can be? No one can deny this. If, 
then, the argument, founded upon the necessary 
consumption of tea and coffee, should exempt those 
articles from taxation, why should it not exempt 
the plough, the hoe, the axe, the fore and jack 
plane, the knife and the awl, the anvil and ham- 
mer, the blanket, the coat, the hat, leather, and 
salt, from taxation also? Those articles are all 
more necessary to the existence and comfort of 
man than tea and coffee can be. Why, then, tax 
the former without remorse, and positively refuse to 
tax the latter? Thereis no sense or justice in it; and 
those continued appeals to the tea and coffee drink- 
er are but the appeals of the demagogue to the 
ignorance of his fellow-man, to make political 
| capital at the expense of principle. There is the 
| same justice in taxing one article of necessity that 
there is in another; and if you exempt one from 
taxation, exempt all. 

Does any one design attempting this? No, sir. 
The very men who are now clamoring against a 
tax upon tea and coffee, asa war measure, because, 
as they allege, it is an article of necessary con- 

sumption, would be the last to relinquish the ad- 
vantages to the manufacturer (of the present tax of 
| thirty per cent.) upon all the articles of ——?> 
| before enumerated. In addition to the politica 
| capital sought to be made out of the tea and coffee 
tax, gentlemen who are advocates of the protective 
policy, and who are devoted to the monopolies 
afforded by the tariff bill of 1842, and have a dollar 
and cent interest in its restoration, resist the tax 
upon tea and coffee, under the hope that the neces- 
sities of the Government may foree upon the 
country the reéstablishment of that iniquitous and 
odious measure. 

But, sir, the voice of patriotism, announced b 
the tongues of twenty millions of freemen, will, 
in due time, proclaim the distinction between pri- 
vate and public interest—between principle and 
demagoguism; and when that is done, provision fer 
paying the war debt will be made, by imposing a 

| duty of thirty per cent. upon the free list. 

I may be told that I, some years ago, voted 
against a duty upon tea and coffee. I admit the 
fact. The financial measure then proposed for the 
country was an odious one—the tax upon tea and 
| coffee did not render it less so. It was intended 

to supersede the compromise act of ’33; and, more- 
over, the country was at peace with all the world. 
For these reasons I voted against the tax on tea 
| and coffee, as I did against the whole of Mr. Clay’s 
“ financial scheme. Under similar circumstances, | 
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would do the same thing again. Butunder existing 
circumstances —your country at war, and your na- 
tional debt rapidly increasing—I would do almost 
ay ything else, sooner than vote against the meas- 
ure, 

Sir, | have said, that in my opinion, there are 
but two certain modes of providing for the pay- 
ment of the war debt, viz: direct taxation, or a tax 
upon the free list. "he former l oppose, the latter 
] approve, and have riven my reasons for doing 
so. Itnow remains for me to show, if I can, that 
an inerease of daties upon articles now taxed un- 
der the existing revenue system, would not in- 
revenue; and hence a resort to that 
policy, as a means of providing for the payment 
of the war debt, will prove a deceptive failure. 1 
destre to do this, because many are in favor of pro- 


viding for the payment of the debt by that means. 


crease the 


limamtain, asa proposition not to ve doubted, 
that there is, in levying duties upon imports, a 
pre cise point, above or below which you cannot 
vo without diminishing revenue. What that precise 
nomt may bye , It 18 difficult, nay, ilmost IM poOssi- 
certains but still it exists. No one will 
do ibyt, l imavine, that the cire le has its square; and 


yet all the learning of mathematics, aided by the 
bere nuity of man, has never discovered the **square 
of a cirele.”? Soit may be in ke vying duties upon 
xact revenue point may, possibly, 
never be discovered: still that point Exists, and, if 
ascertained, would raise the largest amount of revenue. 
If your rate of duty 1s above the 


mmports, the ¢ 


revenue point, by 
diminishing importations you lessen the revenue; if 
of duty is below the revenue point, the 
increased importations, resulung from diminished 
duty, will not supply the deficiency of revenue. 
Now, 


, 
qauties 


the rate 


sir, as the exact revenue point in levying 
cannot be determined with 
pre cine 1COuracy, all that we can do is to Approxt- 
tlow are we to do 
only by examining the his- 
tory and progress of our legislation upon financial 
questions for years past, and partcularly observ- 
ing its effeet upon the revenues of the country. 
This | have done, and have satisfied my mind be- 
yond a doubt, that the existing duty of 30 per cent. 
ad valorem is very considerably above the true 
revenue point; and, judging of the future by the 
past, Lam prepared to prove that an increase of 
duty upon arucles now paying a tax of 30 per cent. 
ad valorem will prevent an increase of revenue cor- 
responding with the augmented consumption of 
our rapidly-increasing population, 

I now present to the committee a tabular state- 
ment showing the amount of revenue collected 
under the low duties of 1800, embracing a period 
of seven years, prepared with great care, and re- 
plete with information upon this subject. The 
articles taxed by the tariff bill of 1800 were divided 
into three classes: one class paving a duty of 5 per 
cent., another 15 per cent., and a few other articles 
20 per cent. It is also worthy of especial con- 
sideration, that more than two-thirds of the entire 


upon mports 


mate it as nearly as possible, 


this? Ttean be done 


eevenue from customs was collected upon those 


articles paying the 5 per cent. duty. Here is the 


table: 


Low rate of revenue duties from 1800 to 1897, inclusive. 


Years, | Population.| Income. 


5,300,000 $9,089,933 





Gol... (ihn hake wea Cuees . 10,750,778 
Ska baKigGayhvncdaeeh noes - 12,438,235 
hipawn iss 5 ack atone dos oe - 10,479,417 
1e04..... Ke SSn2s dkwoane eekeee | - | 11,098,505 
ROWS. senenenesecenescovee sees | 12,936,487 
1806 [POR NESS ch b Kav R RAD eS SKeR EE - 16,667,698 
RMD RPh Hines ddan sehebeekne 45,522 
Aggregate income for 7 years... 99.997. 575 


Average income perannum.... 
Amount paid per head into the 
national treasury per annuum. 





j 

| 

} 14,185,357 
| ° 


i S2 68 








i By this table it is seen that, with a population of 
5,300,000 souls, the annual revenue collected was 
$14,185,367. This is the largest revenue ever col- 
lected from customs in proportion to the population. 
It amounts to $2 68 per head. Every increase 
of duty, from that day to this, has resulted in a de- 
crease of revenue according to the population. 

I next invite your attention to a similar tabular 
statement, embracing a period of seven years, un- 
der the high protective detien imposed by the tariff 
bill of 1824. 


Increase of the Revenue—Mr. Payne. 


High rate of duty for seven years, under the tariff of 1824. 


Years. Population.| Income. 








| 20,098,717 
| 23,341,331 
' 
| 





19,712,283 


Mita iGncasaharstecaerness 23,205,523 
SE cn nss0ncbns 000b050s debees - 2) G51 G65 
ass dhl seswdivh eves cede 12,866,000 | 21,922,391 
lccavacsuetcaheacners ensue ; | 24,924,441 





155,186,647 
22,169,521 


Aggregate income for 7 years... | 
Average income per annuim.... | 
Amount paid per head per an- 


num into the national treasury. | - 1 72 


2h 


By this table it appears that our population had 
increased, in 1830, to 12,866,000 souls. The rev- 
enue collected per annum was $22,169,521, and 
amounted to $1 72 per head; which shows a de- 
crease of revenue per head of ninety-six cents per 
annum, and an ageregate decrease of revenue, ac- 
cording to population, as compared with the low 
duties of 1800, of $12,351,460 per annum. If the 
revenue collected under the high duties of 1824 had 
equalled, per head, the amount collected under the 
low duties of 1500, your annual revenue from cus- 
toms under the tariff of 1824 would have been 
$34,547,667 per aynum, instead of 922,351,460 per 
annum. 

‘These facts are important. The tariff of 1824 
was the first protective tariff ever adopted by this 
Government for the sake of protection; and its 
rapid decrease of revenue, according to population, 
demonstrates the impossibility of combining the 
principie of protection with the principle of rev- 
enue by any scale of duties you may devise. One 
or the other must go to the wall. They cannot 
stand together. 

Letus now turn to the tariff billof 1842. [present 
to the committee a similar tabular statement, show- 
ing the effect of the high duties imposed by that 
bill upon the revenue. 

High protective tariff of 1842. 


Years. Population.| Income. 











From 30th June, 1543, to 1844... | 18,500,000 $28,504,518 
ORD nvnchs eRe ners SOhe eee sNed - 29,769,133 
Estimated to June, 1946........ - 29,157,255 








Aggregate income for 3 years... - 
Average income perannum.,... 
Amount paid per head into the 
national treasury per annum,. - 


87,430,905 
29,143,635 
$1 57 


This table embraces the entire existence of the 
tariff bill of 1842, for which I could procure the 
estimates. In 1844 our population had increased 
to 18,500,000 souls. The revenue collected per 


annum was $29,143,635, amounting to $1 57 per | 


head, thus showing a decrease of revenue, as com- 
vared with the low duties of 1800, of $1 11 per 
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Hee Rare 


the result, if the experience of the past enables ys 


ead; and an aggregate loss of revenue, according | 


to population, of $20,535,000 per annum. If your 
revenue had not been diminished by the increased 
duties of 1842, assuming as the basis of the caleu- 
lation the amount of revenue collected under the 
low duties of 1800, you should have collected 
under that bill $49,678,635 per annum, instead of 
$29,143,635 per annum, which you did collect. It 
is also worthy of especial observation, that the 
decline of revenue, according to population, was 
greater under the tariff of 1842 than it was under 
the tariff of 1824. Why is thatthe case? Because 
the duties upon imports were higher under the tariff 
of 1842 than they were under the tariff of 1824. 
| Thus establishing the fact, as | humbly submit, 
| that every increase of duty upon imports has been, 
' and must be, followed by a decline of revenue, ac- 
cording to population, when the duty levied is 
above the revenue point. 

Now, sir, I cannot say, certainly, that the low 
duties levied upon imports by the revenue bill of 
1800, embraced the exact revenue point, and raised 
the largest amount of revenue which could have 
been collected by a duty on imports. I will not 
say so. But I do contend, and have demonstra- 
‘al, that more revenue was collected, according to 
population then, than has ever been collected since; 
and hence | infer that the low rate of duty of that 
period approximated more closely the exact reve- 
nue point than any subsequent duty has done. 

Well, sir, if your duties upon imports now taxed 
are above the revenue point, and you increase 
them, a reduction of revenue, according to popula- 


to judge with the least certainty of the future. 

To attempt to provide for the payment of the 
war debt, by increasing the duty upon imports 
now taxed, would therefore prevent an increase of 
revenue corresponding with the rapid increase of 
our population. This must ultimately weaken our 
financial resources, and finally end in ridiculous 
failure. Let us not rely upon such expedients, 
but let us rely upon the more certain mode of pro- 
ducing the required amount of revenue by levying 
a duty upon the free list. peer 

Mr. Chairman, it may be supposed that the enor. 
mous amount of revenue collected under the low 
duties of 1800 was the result of entire dependence 
upon foreign manufactures for our supplies. No. 
thing is further from the truth. What amount of 
manufactured goods were produced in the year 
1800, or between the years 1800 and 1810, I have 
no means of ascertaining, no statistics having been 
compiled between those years; but they must have 
been considerable. ‘Tench Coxe, who was engaged 
in compiling statistics upon manufactures between 
the years 1810 and 1813, and whose authority wil! 
not be questioned, says: 

* In the course of the numerous and diversified operations 
oecasioned by the deliberate execution of this digest and 
statement, constant and very close attention has been ap 
plied to those fuets which have occurred throughout the 
Union, since the autumn of the year 1810, from which 4 
judgment of the condition of manufactures of the United 
States, in the current year 1813, might be safely formed. [; 
has resulted in a thorough conviction that, after allowing for 
the interruptions to the importation of certain raw materials, 
the several branches of manufactures in the States, Territo- 
ries, and Districts, have advanced upon a medium at the full 
rate of twenty per centum, which would give an aggregate 
for this year of $297,315,000. 

“But as itis best to make ample allowances for some 
manifest repetition of articles which are inextricably in- 
volved in the subordinate returns, a sincere and well-r 
flected final opinion is respectfully offered, that the whole 
people of the United States, taken in 1813 at 8,000,000 0° 
persons, will actually make within this year manufactured 
goods (exciusive of the doubtful) to the full value of 200.000, 
000 of dollars, or 45,000,000 of pounds sterling money.” 

This prodigious manufacturing interest was not 
the growth of three or four years; it commenced 
with the colonies, and strengthened with the Govy- 
ernment, and in the year 1810 amounted to $25 per 
head for every man, woman and child in the re- 
public. It was not, therefore, the absence of 
manufacturing establishments in America, or de- 
pendence upon Europe for manufactured goods 
which produced the immense revenues under the 
low duties of 1800. Far from it. It was but the 
legitimate result of unshackled commerce and the 
unrestricted interchange of the products of different 
countries, upon principles of commercial freedom, 
combined with a system of finance, looking to 
revenue only. Now, sir, if we permit the duties 
to remain as they are, the revenue will increase to 
some extent with the increasing population. But 
if you reduce the duties to a revenue standard, 
then the increase of revenue will be rapid, bearing 
an exact proportion to the growing necessities of 
your iene Seana population. If these views 
be correct, great will be the folly of that man who 
recedes one inch from the ground we now occupy, 
and wise will be the statesman who is the first to 
advance another step in the great highway of com- 
mercial freedom. Sir, I trust the financial officer 

/of this Government, at least, will have the moral 
_ courage to meet this crisis. Let him submit no new 
financial measure to Congress; and if we fail in 
the performance of our duty in providing the re- 
quired amount of revenue, the responsibility falls 
upon us; but if he yields to temporizing expedients, 
| the responsibility rests upon him. 
_ Mr. Chairman, are there no other reasons, inde- 
| pendent of diminished revenue, why the duties 
upon imports should not be increased? In my 
opinion there are other reasons against it equally 
conclusive. If high duties have heretofore dimin- 
|ished your imports, and thereby your revenue, 
according to population, they have also diminish- 
ed your exports in a greater ratio. I shall enter 
upon no theoretical reason to prove this position, 
I appeal to facts, and submit.them to the candid 
'men of all parties. Relying upon the correctness 
of my own investigations, and in their patriotism, 
| IT have no fear that we shall ever again resort to 
high duties, either for revenue or any other pur- 
pose. 


|| I now call the attention of the committee to the 


|, Uon, is the inevitable consequence. That must be |) following tabular statement of annual exports, em- 
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bracing a period of seven years, under the very 
low duties of 1800. 


Table of exports from 1809 to 1807, inclusive, during the ex- 
; istence of a revenue tariff. 


Years. 

















! 
| Population.| Exports. 
EE — eerie 
TROD... eee coeseccce see secees 5,300,000 | $70,971,780 
BODT cene vovecses SSawkuanbs ve - 94,115,925 
Se eS waxes ‘ . 70,483,160 
7 ey eer Nip es areal - | 55,800,033 
1RO4. cece vce cccseecccces ces . | - | 77,699,074 
THOS... ccc ree ec eeeeeeeecese os | - 95,555,021 
1BDB occas coecocscceveccsccaye | - 101 535,933 
SOT 50.20 0s Sh NOOS ROS Cee TERS eon - 108,343,150 
Aggregate amount of exports for | _ ——. 
SPVEN YCRTB. e600 cccces cocece | - 674,516,105 
‘Average amount Of exports per | 
ANNUM ...66- Uesbessacveigece - } 96,359,443 
jAmount exported per head per 
| ANNUM. .+e0e gcnenatstnd pene - $18 18 


By this table it is seen that, with a population of 
5,300,000 persons, our average exports, fora period 
of seven years, amounted to the enormous sum of 
$96,359,443 per annum; and, taking the whole 
population, was $18 18 per head. This, sir, is 
wonderful, and shows the unparalleled prosperity 
of the agricultural interests under this low rate of 
revenue duty. There is nothing like it since; every 


increase of duty has been followed by a rapid de- 
cline of exports. But to the a I now present 
you a table exhibiting the exporfS for seven years 
under the high protective duties imposed by the 
tariff bill of 1824. 


Tuble of exports for seven years, from 18253 to 1832, under the 
high protective tariff of 1824. 




















| Years. | Population.| Exports. 
1835....0+ pee nsibbeees Re AGan'sicdert - | $99,535,383 
1B... x06 ; Ri carp ae : - | “97,595,322 
Ml cceccessdeves sceee esse | 12,865,000 | 82,324,829 | 
1828 Lunaule pers Sn eas Siege - | 72,264,630 
82D... c00% seseiedowosewes - 72,358,671 
BBD. 00 cwcces csescossoccseros - | 73,840,508 
Wi oc ou hata casa naa eae aoa - 81,310,583 
Aggregate amount of exports for | 

SEVEN YORI. ci cccccdecsacecs - | 559,229,981 
Average amount of exports per 

ANNUM .. ee eee goa ns 0s-eeil eee - | 79,889,997 
Amount exported per head per 

ANNUM . ccccccecccevccecs ee - $6 13 


This table exhibits the startling fact that, witha 
population swollen to 12,866,000 souls, your ex- 


ports had dwindled down to $79,889,997 per annum, | 


or $6 13 per head. This was the disastrous effect 
of the high duties of 1824. 
effect of the much-lauded tariff bill of 1842. Here 
is the table, presenting, in glowing truths, the 
effect of that bill upon exports: 


Table of exports from 1842 to 1845, under the high protective | 


tariff of 1842. 


Years. 























Population. | Exports. 
BEES... scans youn buys baoet anys - | $84,346,480 
IM. .secececeeesseseeeeseeeee | 18,500,000 | 111,200,046 || 
Wha hak ies aiden teats ze ; | 114,646,606 || 
|Ageregate amount of exports fo | 

Ure VALS... ese ccccccceeee - 310,193,132 
{Average amount of exports per 

ANNUM 0... cccccccesssoecces - 103,397,710 
‘Amount exported per head pe 

ONMUM oc cess cocecvensacsees - | &5 58 





Thus it is seen, that with a population of 18,- 
50,000 souls, our exports were reduced to $103,- 
397,710, or $5 58 per head, under the blighting 
operations of the tariff bill of 1842. It is a most 
striking fact, challenging the most deliberate con- 


Let us now see the | 


sideration of every agriculturist, that, under the | 


low duties of 1800, the average exports, according 
to population, were $18 18 per head; under the 
high protective duties of 1824, exports were re- 
duced to $6 13 per head; and,-under the tariff bill 
of 1842, were still further reduced to $5 58 per 
head. Thus establishing the fact, that every in- 
creased “duty not only diminishes your imports, 
and, consequently, your customs, but diminishes, 


in stil] greater and more ruinous degree, the ex- | 


ports of the country. Now, sir, notwithstanding 


the facts here submitted, this proposition may be 
denied. 


mittee, 


Money, can you export anything! You undoubted- 
ly cannot, unless you give away your exports. 


It therefore follows, whatever tends to diminish | 


imports diminishes e also. 
r. Chairman, I need not dwell upon the evil 
Consequences to a country, resulting from a dimi- 


The Mexican War—Mr. Garrett Davis. 


nution of her exports. These exports consist in 
the surplus products of labor; they cannot be con- 
sumed at home, and if the markets of the world 
are closed upon them, they decay, and waste 
upon the hands of the producer, and are to him a 
dead loss. The surplus products of labor, taken 
in the aggregate, constitute the sole means of ac- 
quiring new wealth to a country. If, therefore, 
you adopt a policy which prohibits an exchange 
of these surplus productions for articles of durable 
and increasing value, all the sources of accumula- 
ting wealth areas effectually closed asif Providence 
had smitten the earth with the curse of barren- 
ness. 

Should we, then, seek to provide for the pay- 
ment of the war debt by the revival of a system 
which promises nothing but failure, and which if 
successful, would operate so injuriously upon the 
labor and exports of the country? I hope we shall 
pause long before we are guilty of any such absurd- 
ity. Sir, I have now a word to add to gentle- 
mén from the valley of the Mississippi, and those 
who represent the farming, as contradistinguished 
from the planting, interest of this country, and who 
are now refusing to tax the free list of imported 
articles because it includes tea and coffee. Reflect, 
I beseech you, upon the large amount of exports, 
and the wonderful agricultural prosperity with 
which we were blessed under the low duties of 
1800, and do not overlook the fact, that, during the 
whole period embraced by the table already sub- 
mitted, not one bale of cotton was exported. The 
whole, or nearly so, of the $96,359,443 annually 
exported then, consjsted of farming productions, 
and principally provisions. But now (nearly fifty 
years afterwards) our exports have only increased 


| to $110,000,000 per annum, and two-thirds of those 


| this the case? 


exports consist of cotton. Hence, it is obvious, 
that the very great reduction of exports, accord- 
ing to population, resulting from the high duties, 
subsequently imposed upon imports, has been farm- 
ing and not planting productions. Why, sir, was 
Because your duties were so high 
upon imports that provisions, including grain, 
could not be shipped and exchanged for foreign 
products, and pay the home duty. It absorbed 
nearly the entire value of the outward cargo, and 
hence the trade was abandoned, and the provision 
markets of the world lost to our people. But I 
may be asked, why provisions might not have 
been exported, if there was a demand for them, 
and the value of them brought back in money? I 
answer, commerce, to be permanent between the 
different countries of the world, must be reciprocal. 
No nation can buy the surplus products of another, 
and pay exclusively in money. 

If a nation should buy for cash, and sell nothing 
for a few years, the rapid exhaustion of her circu- 
lating medium would very soon derange her com- 


|; merce, and end in a general paralysis of all her 


industrial pursuits. From necessity, therefore, no 
nation can pursue that policy; and when, by our 
commercial restrictions, we prevented the exchange 
of the products of agriculture for the products of 
foreign countries, except money, those countries 
were compelled to seek their supplies in those mar- 
kets in which a less restrictive system prevailed, 
and thereby permitted an exchange of commodi- 
ties upon terms of mutual advantage. We refused 


to do so, and therefore lost the provision markets | 


of the world, and others gained them. But we 


have, by our late modification of the tariff, taken | 


the first step in regaining our Jost markets. 
our friends from the West, who are so peculiarly 
interested in this lost, nay, foolishly abandoned, 
market for the surplus products of the farmer, the 
benefits of which are now being felt in the increased 


Will | 


and rapidly increasing price of provisions of every |, 
kind, force us back upon high duties, and thereby | 


bring upon the country the evils from which we 


are now escaping, rather than submit to a tax upon | 


tea and coffee ? 
Sir, if they do, I have too much respect for them, 


be the action of their constituents under the cir- 
cumstances. We of the southern or planting States 
oppose, upon principle, high duties upon imports; 
but we can bear them much better than the farm- 
ing States. The world is obliged to have the sur- 


plus products of our labor, which is cotton. It 
can be obtained in sufficient quantity and good 
quality from no other quarter of the globe. And 


| individually and collectively, to say what should | 
1 therefore submit a question to this com- | 


If you can import nothing, including 
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if England, the ruling power of Europe, powerful 
as is her Government, were to exclude it from her 
market on to-morrow, she would, in ninety days, 
be convulsed to her centre, and threatened with all 
the horrors of internal war. It is necessary to her 
national existence; she cannot, therefore, dispense 
with it. It is, most assuredly, owing to this very 
reason that the export of cotton has continued to 
advance, despite the restrictive folly of your com- 
mercial system, until it constitutes two-thirds of 
your entire exports, whilst the export of grain and 
provisions, generally, has sunk into comparative 
nothingness. But we of the South sympathize 
with agriculture in all its branches, as we do in the 
We urge you, 
therefore, by every consideration of patriousm, 
not in time of war to force upon the country a 
change of the revenue system which can end in no 
practical good, but in the most disastrous conse- 
quences to all of the great interests of the country. 
Let us, then, unite and provide for the certain pay- 
ment of the war debt by a duty upon the free list, 
and a reduction and graduation of the price of the 
public lands. Let us prosecute the war witha 
vigor corresponding with the power of a great 
nation; and when peace is made, let it be upon 
principles that will prove us a just and magnani- 
mous one, 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. GARRETT DAVIS, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHe Hovust or Representatives, 
February 3, 1847. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under con- 
sideration the Bill to raise an additional Military 
Force— 

Mr. DAVIS, of Kentucky, said it was so seldom 


that members on that side of the House obtained 
the floor, or had any opportunity of taking part in 


' the debates and course of business in that House, 


that having now fortunately the opportunity, he 
should avail himself of it to look a little at the state 
of the Union at large. 

This reference of a certain class of subjects to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
was a very valuable practice in the existing state 
of things, as it regarded the freedom of debate and 
the information of the people as to the manner in 
which their affairs were conducted, and how the 
Government of the country was managed by those 
high officers to whom they had committed these 
great trusts. This had always been considered as 
a privilege important to the preservation of English 
liberty, and it was no less so to the safety of the 
freedom of our country. A great poet, and one who 
well understood the course of human affairs, had 
well said: 

« For forms of Government let fools contest, 
The form that’s best administered is best.” 

We had a Government and a code of laws to 
regulate the proceedings of this House, not unjust 
in principle or unwise in its provisions, but which 
was more despotic, oppressive, and tyrannical in its 
administration by an unscrupulous majority, than 
any other that ever had existed on the face of the 
globe. Every free Government must necessarily, 
to continue free, have a powerful, vigilant, and 
fearless opposition, to watch the proceedings of 
those in power: such an opposition, exerted for the 
weal of the people and for the exposure of all at- 
tempts at oppression and usurpation. To make 
such an exposure, was a right of essential value to 
the people, and formidable to tyrants and usurpers 
only. But what ‘reedom had the Opposition in 
that House? They could not discuss a subject; 
they could not even speak upon it, except, occa- 
sionally, by the wili and gracious permission of the 
majority. Without this leave obtained, (and that 
could be seldom had,) they could not offer an 
amendment to a bill, nor, in fact, take any part in 
the operations of the Government. 

That House (Mr. D. went on to say) was the 
grand inquest of the nation. It was one of the 

Democratic features of our Government, that the 
| representatives of the people had the right and pre- 
| rogative to arraign all officers of the Government for 
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abuses of power, and to bring them to their trial. 
Yet, when the Opposition on that floor asked for 
information on the most important matters of state, 
connected with dangerous abuses, all inquiry was 
stifled, and the true state of facts concealed from the 
people. ‘That party, or that Government, whose 
doings would not bear scruuny—which would not 


endure being exposed to the eye of the country— 


deserved to be overthrown, be it Whig or Demo- 
cratic. It was only those whose deeds were evil, 
who shrank from the light of day. And yet the 
majority of this House appear to deem it to be one 
of their principal duties to cover up in impenetrable 
mystery the acts and policy of their President. 

And now, as he had before said, having acci- 
dentally succeeded in getting possession of the 
floor, he should occupy the time allowed to him in 
saying a few words on the existing war, and on the 
management of it by Mr. Polk. 

Our fathers of the Revolution thought that they 
were establishing the essence of a free Government 
when they framed a written Constitution, which 
was to be in all cases the supreme law. They 
supposed that every functionary of the Govern- 
ment would of course square his conduct by its 
requirements, Bat that Constitution which they 
with so much reflection and care had constructed 
for this republic had become in practice nearly an 
empty form. We had still the simulation of lib- 
erty, but we were losing its essence and its spirit 
daily. 

It was conceded on all hands that the war-power 
in this Government resided in Congress, and that 
the President had nothing to do with it but to put 
it in Operation, conducting a war properly begun. 
Now, Mr. D. took this position: If Congress ex 
clusively possessed the power to make war, it had 
also the same right to judge what constituted ade- 
quate causes for war, and what were the objects 
and ends for which it should be waged. The war- 
power was intended to bea practical power, and 
to have appropriate results; and not a mere tour- 
nament, or idle but bloody ceremonial. Nor was 
the execution of it by Congress ever designed to 
consist in merely registering an Executive edict, 
or carrying out the purposes of the President of 
the United States in recommending a declaration 
of war. It was intended that Congress should 
itself judge both of the causes’ and necessity for 
beginning, and the objects and ends of prosecuting 
and conunuing the war. Itwas not the President 
who was to decide when there was cause for de- 
claring war, nor how long it should be continued, 
nor to what results it should be waved. That was 
a power which belonged to Congress alone, and no 
member of this House could be faithful to his trust 
who surrendered this multiform power of Con- 
gress, in either of its branches, to the Executive 
departme nt of the Government. 

t was very true that the President was connect- 
ed with the war-power by the Constitution, But 
how , 


try. He was created by that instrument the cap- 
tain-general of our forces, whose will, in conducting 
a war, carrying on its field operations, was to be 
paramount, This was the power, and the only 
power, conferred on the President in relation to 
war. Supposing the Constitution had not made 
the President commander-in-chief, he would then 
have had nothing to do with war at all, except as 
connected with the legislative branch of Govern- 
ment In approving a declaration of war. In that 
case, he could not direct the course, or conduct. or 
Operations of a war; he would have had no fune- 
tion to discharge in the field or in the planning or 
controlling of a campaign, or of any military op- 
eration whatever. A 

If the Constitution had not created a commander- 
in-chief, the law of Congress might have establish- 
ed such an officer, and on Scott, or Taylor, or any 
other filling it, would have devolved just the same 
and all the military powers which are vested in the 
President—that of recommending to Congress to 
make war not bemg a military power. Our com- 
mander-in-chief bemg then statutory and not con- 
stitutional, and General Scott, and not Mr. Polk 
or any other President for the time being, how 
preposterous it would be to say that it was his right 
and function, and not that of Congress, the exclu- 
sive war-making power of the Government, to de- 
cide how long me for what objects and ends this 


Stnply as being ex officio commander-in- | 
chief of the naval and military power of the coun- | 
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wir, or any other, shall be prosecuted. The 
solution of such questions belong as a sovereign 
prerogative to England’s Queen and other mon- 
archs, but not to the American President. Any 


L GLOBE. 
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member of Congress who yields this point to Mr. | 


Polk surrenders one-half of the war-power, and 


| the whole of it is by the spirit and terms of the 


Constitution designed to be planted immovably in 
Congress. 


What, then, was the President to do in relation | 


to a war? 
necessary means and supplies to carry iton. He 


recommended these means and supplies, but Con- || happy Poland. It was in this way that they, like 


He was to suggest to Congress the | 


Ho. or Reps. 


| Was a grave question for our consideration. We 
| were, by profession, the pattern republic of mod- 
| ern times; and yet, here were we waging war upon 


/a neighboring republic, which had followed us 


- z in 
the contest for freedom, and which looked Up to 


the United States of the North as her exemplar, 


| This was precisely the mode in which Austria 
9 


ever since the thirteenth century, had been treat 
ing the free States of Italy; it was the way in 
which France had overrun Switzerland; and, to 


/ crown the parallel, it was the way in which the 


gress voted or withheld them on its own judgment || 


and responsibility. 
the Legislature as to the amount and description of 
supplies, but there his power stopped. Congress 
ought in ordinary cases to defer much to his re- 


' commendations. 


All the men, means, and material, which Con- 
gress may apply towards carrying on any war are 
necessarily and constitutionally subject to the con- 
trol, management, and direction of the President 
as commander-in-chief, 


The President might counsel | 


It is his business to put | 


them in action, and his responsibility is limited by | 


their amount, aptitudes, and efficiency, whatever 
: ° 
they may be. If they are inadequate, Congress 


is censurable; if a sufficiency is not asked for by | 


the President, or such as may be recommended by 
him, or as may be granted by Congress, be mis- 


it might be contended, that the President, as a 


branch of the treaty-making power, has the right | 
of judgment as to the continuance of a war, and | 
the ends to which it shall be prosecuted, inasmuch | 


as that power can terminate it at pleasure. ‘To 
this it may be answered, that, independent of the 
rights resulting from the power to make war, Con- 


gress has the controlling one of withholding all | 


supplies towards it. This is the great effective 
enable Congress to terminate at its will all wars, 
and is one of the great bulwarks of our liberties. 
Of such importance was this power deemed, that 


despots of the north of Europe had partitioned yy. 
us, had outraged and desolated the territory of 
weak neighbor, in order to add to the broad do- 
minions of their own despotic empire. Was this 


| the course to which the self-styled Democracy of 


the present day, the devotees, par excellince, of 


| popular rights, were marshalling this Government? 


he fundamental principle of our entire system 


| was the imprescripuble unchangeable right of every 
_ people to govern themselves. ‘This was the prin- 
| ciple which we sometimes vauntingly said we meant 


and waged an 


to carry to the ends of the earth. But what exam- 
ole of it had we set in the present war? What right 
bad we to be preaching this doctrine for others, 
while in our own practice we flatly contradicted jt, 
cious war of conquest and spoli- 


ation against MBRico, under the pretext of demand- 


j | ing from her indemnity for our wrongs? We talked 
applied, then the censure attaches properly to him. || 


about imposing on the people of some of her proy- 


|| inces our own free institutions; and raising them to 


a level with our own condition of intelligence and 
civilization. But what right had we to force upon 
them any form of government, free or not free? 
When we attempted to do this by the power of the 
sword, eur freedom became nothing but slavery to 
them. We had no right, by our own principle, to 
impose our institutions upon another people? Ey- 


| ery nation, according to our doctrines of liberty, 
power over the subject, capable of and intended to | 


appropriations for a longer period than two years, | 


however important the war and urgent the neces- 


sity, are expressly forbidden, thereby making it | 


the duty of Congress to resort to this great power 
when the exigence shall require it. 

A'hat the present war had been commenced by 
the President was, to usea very significant phrase 
once introduced here in debate, ‘*a fixed fact.’ 
The nation, the age, had made up an opinion on 


that point; and no declarations of that House | 
could reverse or in the least affect or change it. | 
The jaudgmentof mankind was formed, and would |) 


remain unaltered and unalterable. 


However gen- | 


tlemen might reiterate their asseverations to the | 


contrary, it would have no effect at all. 
this was true, why be so constantly protesting and 
aflirming it in so many shapes and on so many 
oceasions? Why crowd it incongruously into a 
vote of thanks to a gallant and successful general ? 
Why could not gentlemen pass a vote to thank 
General Taylor for his victory at Monterey, as 
they had thanked him for his victories at Palo Alto 
and Resaca dela Palma, without a protestation 
thet the President did not, and that Mexico did, 
begin this war? This asseveration was made in 
the law recognising the war, and, if it were true, 


that would be enough; but, not being true, no op- || 


portunity to repeat it must be omitted, and in that 
way many may be seduced into the belief. 

But that question was past: we were in the 
war; and now he would proceed to inquire, to 
what ends it was to be prosecuted. The Demo- 
cratic portion of this House, or at leasta large sec- 
tion of it, said that the war had not been a war 
for conquest at the first, but they conceded that 
now it was, and they justified this because we 
went to war for indennity from Mexico for her 
wrongs upon our citizens, and she had no money 
with which to indemnify us: so we must take it, 
and the expenses of the war, too, out in territory; 
and the President told the Mexicans the longer 
they continued the war the w@rse it would be for 
them, because they would have only to give us 
more of their territory to respond to its accumula- 


| ted cost. 


_It was now, then, by gentlemen’s own conces- 
sion, a war for acquisition of territory, for indem- 


“nity; in other words, a war of conquest. This 


And, if | 





was free to form its own institutions, after its own 


_ notions and its own choice, even though those no- 
|| tions might be fraught with ignorance and _preju- 


| Square mile, we not quite eight. 


dice. We could not, without the most barefaced 
hypocrisy, make war on Mexico for the purpose of 
dismembering her republic, and adding a portion 
of it to our own, and incorporating with us a por- 
tion of their people against their own consent. 
What territory do we now possess of our own? 
An extent as large as three-fourths of Europe; and, 
while Europe had sixty-four inhabitants to the 
Was not here 
‘*ample scope and verge enough??? What Quix- 
otism was it, what mad ambition, to urge on a war 
for the purpose of seizing on vast wilds and moun- 
tains and Mexican deserts to add to it? No. Mr. 
D. was for a war on no such principle, and for no 
such ends. He was for a peace with Mexico on 
just and honorable terms. He did not want a foot 


of her territory except - the old-fashioned mode 
l 


of purchase. 


He would take the territory up to 


‘the Rio Grande as a boundary, and agree to pay 


| our citizens their claims against Mexico. He 


would purchase Upper California as far down as 
36° 30’; and he would then niake Oregon and Cal- 
ifornia free territory, and give all east of the Rio 
Grande to Texas. He would desire California, to 
obtain the ports of San Francisco and Monterey, if 
Mexico was willing to sell and cede the country; 
but he never would strike a blow in continuation 
of this war to coerce her consent. He would hold 


| possession of the country east of the Rio Grande 
as indemnity, or take a cession of it in satisfac- 
| tion of the claims of the United States against 


Mexico. But if, in the exercise of her uncom- 
pelled will, she chose not to ot with any of her ter- 
ritory, and yet made us full payment for what she 
owes us, he would surrender to her, by a treaty of 
peace, amity, and friendship, every foot of her soil. 

Let the President, if he would redeem his charac- 
ter and ours, propose these terms to Mexico; let him 
publish this basis of a treaty to our own people and 
the world; let him tell her she must make a treaty 
with us upon it; and, his life for it, she would treat 
at once. But, if not, then we would, without dis- 
tinction of party, rally round our Government as 
one man, and then we should have a war in which 
all could heartily unite. Then the moderation, 
justice, and rectitude of our people and Govern- 
ment would stand proudly vindicated before the 
world, and we might call upon all mankind to ad- 
mire and imitate our example. 
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But there was a strong moral sense in the people 
of the United States; they yet adhered to the eter- 
nal rule of right; and they would resist and change 
their own administration of Government if it con- 
tinued to prosecute a war of spoliation against the 
weak and the powerless. 

Should we take into the Federal Union the ter- 
ritory spoken of by the gentleman from South Car- 
olina, |Mr. Sims,] we must take at least a million | 
and a half of people, so ignorant, vicious, and de- || 
eraded as to be utterly incapacitated for self-gov- 
ernment, and give them equal power and privileges | 
in this Government with ourselves—a motley race, 
made up of Spaniards, and Indians, and blacks, 
and the mixed offspring of all mixed together ! 
What an element of weakness it would add to our 
decadence, so prematurely begun ! 

But another question of fearful importance grew | 
out of the prospect of such an annexation—a ques- 
tion which the Democrats in this House, or a por- | 
tion of them, were disposed to postpone, but which | 
cast into the midst of us the apple of discord—a | 
great question, which, if it were not met now, 
would rend this Union in twain before the lapse of |, 
twenty years. ‘They had been told that the an- || 
nexation of Texas was effected for the extension || 
and increase of the slave power in this Union; and | 
it was then predicted that it wauld lead the way |, 
to successive contests for rita, to restore the || 
readjustment of political power between the free | 
and slave States. That prediction was being re- | 
alized from day today. The slave States, by the | 
acquisition of Texas, had acquired territory suf- 
ficient for four or five States, and now the Demo- 
crats of the North wanted all these Northern Mex- 
ican provinces for an area out of which to form | 
free States as a counterpoise. Supposing the South | 
should even defeat that design, by covering the | 
country with slaveholders, then these Democrats | 
would be for a war with England to get Canada, | 
and make free States out of that. And thusa war || 
for territory would be carried on successively by | 
the slave and the free States, for the acquisition of 
controlling political power in this republic. No: || 

| 
| 


now, now was the time to meet this question on 
the threshold. 
Mr. D. appealed to northern men in that House, || 


| 


on the one hand, and to the gallant southerners on | 
the other, and he asked them whether, as patriots, |, 
they were willing to launch the destinies of this || 
Government on the postponement of such a ques- |. 
tion, and sow the seeds of interminable war, or | 
inevitable dissolution of the Union? {| 

Again: he said now was the time to meet the | 
question and settle it—now, while we were get || 
untrammelled by it, while we were free to act in | 
conformity with the lights of experience and the | 
dictates of sound reason and enlightened policy. || 
Let us decide now whether this new territory, if | 
itis to be brought into the Union, should be free |, 
or slave territory. He protested against the post- || 
ponement of the question. Would the South ever | 
consent to the surreptitious acquisition of territory |. 
in which the natural proposal of the free States of’! 
the North required that slavery should be forever || 
prohibited? He thought not. He regarded the | 
acquisition of any territory west of the Rio Grande |) 
as a great, unmitigated, and blasting curse to his | 
country. So far from coveting it, untold millions | 
added to it would never prevail on him to accept it | 
as a gift. 


the President had conducted this war; butthe nature | 
of his censure must depend mainly on the objects | 
the President had had in view. The success or the | 
failure of his war measures depended altogether | 
upon that. If his object had been the acquisition | 


tainly been eminently successful; and his declara- 
tion that his object in the war was to ‘ conquer a 
peace’? was as uncandid and hypocritical as ever 
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eral Scott had told him: His object had then been 
to disgrace General Scott, as it was now to disgrace 
General Taylor. He gave him indefinite intima- 
tions that he was to go to the frontier, but gave him 
neither orders nor instructions; and when, after- 
ward, the General asked in explicit terms for the 
command and the control of the war, he was re- 
fused. But, with this amount of means placed at 
his disposal, what ought the President to have done 
To spend the sickly season, during which nothing 


| could be done in Mexico, in recruiting regular sol- 


diers and calling out volunteers; in drilling and 
training them; in providing all sorts of munitions 
of war and military stores; especially in organizing 
a good commissariat, and providing ample means 
of transportation. In this manner he might have | 
continued his preparation, until the frost came, and 
Mexico was no longer a burial place to northern 
men who entered on its soil. In this way he might 
have filled his regiments, and had seventeen thou- 
sand regulars and twenty or thirty thousand volun- | 


_ teers ready to march, all drilled and disciplined, the 
| harness on, unwasted by disease, burning for the 


battle, thirsting for glory, and certain of triumph. | 
He would then have landed his force at Tampico, 
marched upon Vera Cruz, stormed the Castle of San 
Juan d’Ulua, fallen like a thunderbolt upon the city 
of Mexico, and then dictated a peace just, fair, and | 
honorable, and the war would have been at an end. || 
In this way he would have covered his Administra- || 
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and Secretary of War, they overwhelmed him 


whom they were so recently preparing heartlessly 
to sacrifice in case of disaster with some sixteen 
thousand volunteers. Yet all this host came with- 
out one barrel of pork or flour, without a single 
article for the purpose of transportation, and in 
total destitution of many other supplies. To trans- 
port them and their camp equipage, baggage, &e., 
from Point Isabei to the Rio Grande, consumed 
several weeks; and when Taylor had got them on 
the way to Monterey, and a portion of them to 
Camargo, about four hundred miles up the river, 
the Louisiana, Alabama, and Missouri volunteers, 
were discharged by the Government, because they 
would not serve twelve months. These discharged 
volunteers amounted to six or seven thousand, and 
had to be transported back to Point Isabel, to be 
embarked for New Orleans, which caused another 
considerable delay. About the first of September, 
after great and persevering exertions, a portion of 
the army was ready to take up the line of march 
from Camargo to Monterey. Not a wagon had 
then reached the army, nor did a single one until 
the 2d of November. Ampudia had denounced 


| death against any Mexican who should furnish the 


Americans with any supplies; yet ‘* Old Rough 


-and Ready” had gone on, with his characteristic 


tion with glory, and won for himself the gratitude || 


of his countrymen and the admiration of mankind, | 
But he had an ignoble jealousy of General Scott; | 
he was determined to disgrace him by proving his 


| plan of campaign tardy and inefficient. He hurried | 


an undisciplined host of young, ardent, and noble 
spirits to Taylor’s camp, on the Rio Grande, with- 
out supplies or means of transportation. Fifteen 
hundred of them there met pestilence and death, | 


| without ever seeing an enemy, and now sleep in 


a land of strangers, where ** memory raises no 
trophies o’er their tombs.”’ 

But the plan of his campaign was altogether dif- 
ferent. He ordered General Taylor to the Rio | 
Grande without adequate forces, a great deficiency 
of all supplies and means of transportation. The 


| Department had promised him 4,000 regular troops; | 
| he had received tut 2,300; and for many long 
| months he had-been writing urgent despatches for 


the residue. With his small force he met thrice his | 
numbers in two hard-fought fields, and conquered. | 
But particular partisans of the President in this 

House assail him because he did not capture the 

entire host opposed to him. The gentleman from | 
Mississippi especially enters into a critical exami- 
nation of the conduct of the whole war, up to the 
capitulation at Monterey, and he disposes of the 
military capacity of Taylor, and Scott, and Worth, 
and some half dozen others, with as much sum- | 
mary authority as Hannibal did of Alexander and | 


| 
| 
i 
it 
| 
} 


perseverance, and collected one thousand seven 
hundred pack mules, mostly of the country. With 
these he transported two thousand seven hundred 
and fifty regulars, and volunteers to make six thou- 
sand, with fifteen days’ provisions, to Monterey. 
He had no means to push forward any more men, 
or to take with him a suitable battering train to 
assault the strong works of that city. It was 
manned by about twelve thousand troops, regulars 


and irregulars, and was defended by many works 


|| of solid masonry and plenty of heavy artillery. 


The honor of our arms required a prompt and suc- 


cessful blow, and General Taylor determined at 


| 


| 


| 
| 





once to strike it. If I understand the ones of the 
battle, the main attack was made on the west by 
General Worth; that upon the east side of the 
town, under Taylor, was intended as a feint to 
favor the progress of the other. The object was 
to carry the numerous mountain heights which 
adel the city and the works within it, and, 
from these secure and commanding points, to pro- 
ceed without precipitation or excessive loss to the 
complete reduction of the place. Taylor ordered 
a detachment of the army, in prosecution of this 
plan, to carry one work, and there to pause. The 


| order was executed with great spirit; and the troops, 


| the town to assail other fortifications. 


excited by battle and success, pushed on deep into 
They thus 
transcended their orders, and became exposed to 


‘the fire of masked and cross batteries, and the 


musketry from the windows and parapet walls of 
the houses, which caused such dreadful slaughter. 
This movement was made against the cool judg- 


Scipio Africanus. To hear that gentleman and the || ment and military experience of General Taylor, 


gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fick1n] discourse of || and the consequences were disastrous. 


However, 


war, and Taylor’s battles and blunders, and Scott’s || the battle was continued through three days of 
deficiences, one would come to the conclusion that || severe contest, all the defences of the place were 


} 


there were in this House two most original and 


military geniuses, and altogether competent for lieu- | 


tenant generals. Will those gentlemen inform the | 
House and the country how 2,300 troops could 


ss and capture six or seven thousand, who had 


en scattered to the winds by the shock of battle, 


‘ 2 ‘ _. || and had at first taken to the chaparral, and then 
Mr. D. said he complained of the manner in which | across the Rio Grande, like so many wild mules? 
| 


And this without a ponton train, which General 
Taylor had so long been asking for in vain from 
Mr. Polk. So destitute was Taylor’s army of mu- 
nitions and supplies, that after he had left Fort 

Brown, to open his communications with his depot 


band which he left behind had neither morturs nor 


| 

of territory, as doubtless it was, in that he had cer- || by cutting his way to Point Isabel, the heroic little 
| - 
| 


| from Matamoros, through a three days’ cannonade. 


was made by man. If his object had been to strike | A tingle of mingled shame and indignation will 


tt 


at once at the heart of the Mexican power, and 
force her to an honorable 
have been his course? He had by law at his dis- | 
posal an army of seventeen thousand regulars, fifty 
thousand volunteers, and an extraordinary appro- 
priation of ten millions of dollars. At the com- 
mencement of the present session he had informed | 
Congress that there was a balance remaining in the 
Treasury of nine millions of dollars. What did 


that was 


shoot through the bosom of every American when 


|| 
ce with us, what would | he learns that the defenders of Fort Brown had to | 


| 





| 
| 





| bombs nor shot, to return the fire of the Mexicans || 


suspend for hours at a time their fire upon an enemy | 


uring in upon the men an incessant 
storm, and, for the want of ammunition to main- 
tain the fight, had, like animals, ingloriously to 
burrow under ground. 

After such successes, which this heroic old Gen- 
eral and his little army had won for themselves, 


} 


} 


j 


| 


successively carried but the main plaza and another 
fort. But these were the strongest works, to which 
the entire Mexican force had retreated, numbering 
seven thousand regulars and two thousand i - 
lars, besides the citizens in arms, and estimated to 
be a total of eleven or twelve thousand men. Th 
had ample supplies of every kind, and = of 
heavy ordnance, in which respect the American 
army was greatly deficient, and with but a few 
days’ provisions. The Mexicans were still un- 
conquered, and Taylor had not enough troops to 
invest the plaza, and, as a necessary consequence, 
the Mexican army could any night escape to the 
mountains. He was assured, too, and had reason 
to believe, that the two nations were about to make 
peace. Ele had‘not the necessary artillery, sup- 
lies, or provisions, to take the remaining positions 
by regular approaches. The only mode by which 
he could possibly carry it was by storm, subject- 
ing the city to plunder, and the hapless women 
and children to the excited ions of a victorious 
and incensed soldiery. Under this state of the 
case, he accepted a capitulation of moderate terms, 
which had been previously agreed to by three high 
| officers of his army, and it 1s for this capitulation 
| that he has been censured by Mr. Polk, his Cabi- 
| net, and his friends in this House. They approved 


common sense tell the President?) Just what Gen- “ in despite of the culpable neglect of the President || his conduct in every other respect: the conception 
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of the plan of attack, the disposition of the troops, 
the steadiness and heroism with which this pro- 
tracted and dreadful fight was maintained. It was 
a great achievement, and reflects imperishable 
honor upon the American arms. When the news 
of the victories of the 8th and 9th of May reached 


this city, Congress was in session, and for one | 


joyous moment party was forgotten in indiscrimi- 
nate national exultation and pride. The President 
breveted General ‘Taylor a major general. Con- 
eress created another office of this grade for him, 
and the President with promptitude nominated 
him to fillit. A resolution of thanks to him and 
his army was drawn up by a Democrat, passed 
unanimously by Congress, and approved by Mr. 
Polk. 

For this greater victory of Monterey, the gentle- 
man from ‘Tennessee [Mr. Cocke} draws up reso- 
lutions of approbation and thanks in the precise 
terms of the previous resolutions, except that a 
warm commendation to General Taylor for his 
clemency to the conquered is omitted. The Presi- 
dent’s friends here defiled this just expression of 
the country’s admiration and gratitude with another 
asseveration that the war was begun by Mexico, 
and is just on the part of the United States. Even 
this does not satisfy them: they insult the veteran 
general himself, by attaching a proviso, excepting 
from the effect of the resolutions the capitulation, 
and thus censure and insult him, Both these ap 
pendages were withoutexample. No offence, not 
even any condition, or matter of any kind, was 
ever before attempted to be mixed up with a na- 
tion’s thanks for distinguished military services. 
They required him to carry the main plaza by 
storm, to subject women and children to violence 
and murder, and to expose probably not less than 
a hundred tioble spirits of his own army to certain 
death. Mr. Polk, in his eager passion for blood 
and carnage, when it was so far from him, required 
‘Taylor to dare, to do, to suffer all this, that the 
brilliance of the achievement might add still further 
lustre to the glory of his reign. His followers here, 
as in duty bound, ranged themselves with him, and 
censure the general whose successes only have 
saved him from the undivided curses of the nation 
for this war. The people sympathized with our 
general and army in the field, and not with Presi- 
dent Polk. ‘They condemn the war; but, as long 
as it continues, they give their whole heart and 
sympathies to every American soldier and sailor 
in the dark and bloody hour of battle. They want 
every man contending under the sign of the stars 
and the stripes to strike true and to victory. They 
want old “ Rough and Ready” to continue to con- 
duet this war; and, my word for it, if the question 
could be now put to them whether Mr. Polk should 
retire from the Presidency or remove the general, 
their verdict would be, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, for the hero of Monterey. When Mr. Polk 
insists that ‘Taylor should have attempted to carry 
the main plaza by assault, at the sacrifice of so 
many high-souled Americans, too, the people would 
have consented to it on one condition—that he and 
his Cabinet, the authors of this war, had occupied 
just the position where David placed Uriah. I 
would that the suffering people could assign the 
authors of all wars to that position, that they 
nught be the first to meet the carnage of the battle. 
But the party in power condemn Taylor for his 
humanity and clemency te his vanquished enemy, 
and for his disposition, under strong circumstances 
and a military council, to save a city from being 
sacked. 1 have always been taught to believe that 
mercy to the conquered, and particularly to women 
and children, always attended true courage, and 
was the brightest quality in the character of a true 
soldier. And yet, in this age of Christian civili- 
zation, Mr, Polk and his party censured General 
Taylor for a proper and noble exercise of it. 

But this was not General Taylor’s offence. His 
true and his only offence is, that he is a Wurie, had 
been too successful, and was becoming too popu: 
lar. He was no politician, nor had shown any 
aspirations to the Presidency. But his popularity 
was overshadowing Mr. Polk, and all the great 
men of the Democracy, and might become trouble- 
some to them. The fret scheme to dispose of him 
was, to send General Scott to supersede him in the 
command, The next was, to crush them both by 
creating a Democratic lieutenant general. Several 


friends of Mr. Polk have declared in this House, ‘' 
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it would not do to give the conduct of this war to 


these Whig generals; and no doubt they thought 
one of them had had charge of it too long already 
for their good. This was a Presidential Demo- 
cratic war, and was intended, not for the country, 
but to manufacture glory and political capital for that 
party exclusively. In my State, the Democrats used 
to say, that if war was the consequence of Mr. 
Polk’s measures, the Whigs should take no part 
in it, but should stay at home, make provisions, 
and take care of the women and children; but, as 
to fighting it out, they intended to do that them- 
selves. But when the hour of trial came on, the much 
larger proportion of the volunteers were Whigs. 
The Democrats were well content to take less of the 
hard knocks and all the glory and political capi- 
tal, with all the Presidential appointments thrown in. 
But it was unendurable that **old Rough and 
Ready”’ should bear off all the true glory and pop- 
ular favor; and, at the same time, it must be ar- 
ranged that Scott should not have any of the 
residue. They must be put down, crushed; and 
the way to do that is, to censure Taylor, and to 
create a lieutenant general to supersede both, and 
finish this war. Otherwise, the whole Democratic 
scheme of the war would be frustrated. 

Since Taylor has been considered to be in the 
way of the projects of Democracy, its hostility to 
him has been open and avowed. The plan of the 
campaign was sent to him from Washington, and 
he dissented from it in many points; yet he still 
had to carry it out. He occupied a vast extent of 
country in obedience to Mr. Polk’s orders, and 
consequently had to divide his army into small 
and distant detachments. When credited rumors 
reached this city that some of them were likely to 


be cut off by Santa Ana, what a burst of dispar- | 


agement, censure, and condemnation against ar- 
rangements that were not his, but for which he 


was to be held accountable, broke from the White | 


House and War Office. They were taken up by 
one Democratic mouth and passed to another, until 
the whole city was vocal with them. If disaster 
had occurred, our just and magnanimous President 
and his followers were ready to seize General Tay- 
lor again, lead him to the altar, and offer him up 


asa sacrifice in their stead. But they were the | 


second time balked. Old Rough and Ready’s judg- 
ment, resources, and fortune did not, nor are they 
going to desert him. No; the old veteran in his 
youth carried the first brevet rank of the last war 
by a military exploit which gave assurance of the 
renown which his riper years would win. In the 
Florida war he rendered a harder and severer ser- 
vice, and not less valuable, though less brilliant, 
than had ever been performed by any other Ameri- 
can commander; and in this Mexican war, for his 


force and his means, the splendor of his victories | 


are without a parallel in the history of our country. 
Littleness, envy, and sinister ambition have as- 
sailed him behind, from high places, where he 
should have had all support, whilst in front he has 
been breasting the storm of battle with the enemies 
of his country. After having first thrashed them 
and been most unjustly censured for his conduct 


by Mr. Polk and his friends, he in confidence writes | 


in vindication of himself to a veteran and a friend. 
Hundreds and hundreds of such letters have been 
written from the American camp, from the begin- 
ning of the war, and published all over the coun- 
try. Many have been printed in the Union, the 
organ of the. Administration, under Mr. Polk’s 
eyes, and doubtless with his approbation. One by 
General Henderson, of the army, condemning the 
capitulation; one of General Taylor’s confidential 
despatches to the War Department, which gives 
much more information to Mexico and the world 
of the plans and movements of the General than 


any other publication. When Taylor was so vio- | 


lently, ignorantly, and maliciously assailed for his 
conduct in the war generally, true and not indiscreet 
friendship gave to his countrymen his defence 
against the President and his party, and upon it 
asked judgment between him and his accusers. 
And Mr. Polk-and his followers now upbraid bet- 
ter men than themselves with giving ‘‘ aid and 
comfort to Mexico.” This after he has returned 
her able and effective lieutenant general, to reunite 
and reinvigorate her broken power. Now, he and 
they give aid and comfort to Mexico in another 
and still more criminal form. They are unremit- 
ting in their efforts not only to disparage General 
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t 
Taylor in the estimate of Mexico and the world 
but to wound and insult him there is published - 
musty and obsolete army order, condemning and 
| denouncing punishment against the writing of such 
letters as he and doubtless every other officer of 
the army had written under the sanctity of friend. 
ship. he offence of his letter was not the eXpo- 
sure which it made to the enemy, but to the 
American people of the shameful manner in which 
the Government have neglected him and his army 
and its injustice to both. For months Mr. Polk 
and his especial friends have been endeavoring to 
destroy the confidence, not only of the people but 
of the army also, in both their generals, Scott and 
Taylor. Here is aid and comfort to Mexico to 
some purpose. An American President, in time 
of war, attempting systematically to destroy the 
confidence of our army in their two highest com- 
manders. What aspectacle for the world! This 
may not be treason, but it is equally culpable; and’ 
is the justice of the nation to sleep forever upon it? 
But the attempt is as vain as itis wicked. Old 
Rough and Ready is a vigorous old oak. His 
strong roots have struck deep into the earth, and 
his mighty branches point proudly to the heavens, 
A nation’s care nurtured it when it was young, and 
| still sustains it in its matured grandeur. In the 
| majesty of its vation and strength, it looks 
proudly down upon Presidential malice, and defies 
| and scorns all its thunders. If an ignoble crew 
|| should ever succeed in breaking it down, in its fall 
it will crush them all in one common run. 
| It is nota lieutenant general that Mr. Polk, or 
| the country at least, wants. In the field, we have 
| ample courage, talent, and experience, but it is for 
| the Government generally that the office of lieu- 
| tenant general, a regency, is needed. Bring ina 
regency bill, and let Mr. Polk be not in part but 
wholly displaced, as in cases of incompetent poten- 
tates. Or, if you will not do that, let your Presi- 
dent and Vice. President, and the whole concern, 
resign trusts to which they are so deplorably un- 
equal, and go home from their seats of power. 
The country cannot be worsted in the President 
except in the succession of the Vice; but Heaven 
preserve us from that calamity. The votes which 
you (their friends) have here given against their 
measures would have driven Sir Robert Peel or 
| Lord John Russell from power in England. You 
have not confidence in them; the Whigs have not, 
/nor has the country. Let them one and all throw 
up their places, and far better hopes will be placed 
upon the President pro tem. of the Senate or the 
Speaker of this House. 
o 
inpemene 

Mr. HENLEY, of Indiana, obtained the floor, 
and made a short but very spirited reply, in which 
he denied that the Opposition had been oppressed 
|| by the majority, but had enjoyed their full pro- 
| portion of the freedom of debate. They had made 

more Buncombe speeches, to interrupt the business 
of the House, than their opponents, though there 
were more than two to one; and certainly this gen- 
'tleman ought not to complain, for the majority let 
him make the same speech over and over again, 
charging the President with malfeasance and mis- 
feasance, and all sorts of feasance, to his heart’s 
content. The Whigs ought to thank instead of 
blaming them for occasionally applying the pre- 
vious question; for, but for this, those gentlemen 
would one to let out their sentiments, and then, 
when they came before the people, they would 
have had to call for the rocks and mountains to 
cover them. : 

Why was Santa Ana holding out to this hour? 
[Voices: ** Because he hopes to get those three 
millions from the President.’’] Because he thought 

there was a Mexican party in that House, which 
| would soon get into power. He probably sup- 
|| posed we managed matters here as they did in 
i exico, and put men in and out of power at the 
| point of the bayonet. 
| Mr. H. congratulated his party that Mr. Davis 
|| had come over to their ground. He was now for 
| peace, with the Rio Grande as a boundary, and 
| California down to 36°30’. Yes, so was the Pres- 
|| ident; so were the Democratic party. The gentle- 
‘| man agreed to the very line which he said it was 
| but rapine and plunder for them to desire. The 
| gentleman found fault, too, with the President for 
|| not using more vigor in pushing the war. Well, 
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at last, the gentleman had got right; he hoped he 
would only stay right. 


He said Mr. D. wanted to call u 
question now, only that it might divide and break 


the slavery 


‘) 
| command; and, in that belief, I moved the adjourn- 


| Why so? 


up the Democratic party; but he hoped nobody |! 
would heed his call, and that the question would be | 
jostponed. That was the only question they had | 


oO fear. 
08 were working gloriously, especially the new 
tariff. The West had an abundant market for all 
the produce they could raise, and all they wanted 
was mofe ships to carry itaway,&c. If the party 
avoided this one rock, their vessel would ride on 
triumphantly, and weather every storm. 

The gentleman would not aid the Administra- 


They had carried all their measures, and | 


| friends ? 
President of the United States ? 
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ment. But I have taken nothing by my motion. 
The honorable Senator is as silent as the grave. 
j Has the proposition been offered with- 
out due reflection? If it has, ought it not to be 
withdrawn? Has it been carefully considered ? 
Does it meet with the concurrence of his political 
Does it present the sentiments of the 
If so, it is due to 


| . . : . > 
| all that it should be maintained with all the force 
(| which that distinguished statesman—the Senator 


tion, because the President was weak and incom- | 


petent. Would it not be more magnanimous in 
the gentleman to bring to this weak Administra- 
tion the aid of his gigantic mind and long military 
experience? Then, perhaps, the President might 
be able to carry on the war. The gentleman had 
never found the Government of his country in 
such weak hands before; so he took this favurable 
moment to stab it to the heart, and trample on its 
prostrate honor. What better proof could there 
be that the rights of the minority were respected 
than the repetition of such a speech ? 





THE THREE MILLION BILL. 
SPEECH OF MR. R. JOHNSON, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In THE Senate, February 6, 1847. 


The bill making further appropriation to bring the || ident of the United States, first in secret 


existing war with Mexico to an honorable con- || and afterwards in open session, during 


winter, recommended an appropriation of two mil- | 


clusion, being under consideration— 


Mr. REVERDY JOHNSON addressed the | 


Senate to the following effect: 


Mr. Present: The question before the Senate || 


is upon the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] as a substitute for 
that offered by the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 
Berrten,]| to the bill which came from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. ‘The single inquiry, 
thea, perhaps, is as to the propriety of that amend- 
ment. Bat in what T am about to say on this 
occasion—probably the only one on which I shall 
trouble the Senate on this subject—it is my pur- 


the proposition of the committee itself. 
feel, Mr. President, that I shall require the indul- 
gence of the Senate in what I am about to say, 
both for what I may say, and for the manner in 


which I may present it, because I find myself most | 


unexpectedly thrown into this debate. Nothing 
was further from my purpose, in this stage of the 


debate at least, when the Senator from Georgia | 
concluded his admirable speech of yesterday; for, | 


in my simplicity, Mr. President, 1 took it for 
granted that the amendment suggested by the 
honorable Senator from Michigan would not be 
permitted by him to go to a vote, without his say- 
inga single word in its support. It is upon its 
face clearly important. Itis not so very obviously 
connected with the bill itself, which he seeks to 


amend by it; and it is, without any previous notice, | 


suddenly started upon the consideration of the 


Senate—apparently without even consultation with | 
It embraces, sir, a high and | 


his political friends. 
momentous principle of public policy, not only in 
the present condition of the country, but in any 


i condition in which it may be hereafter 
placed, 


purpose to state, however succinctly, the grounds 
on which he had offered it. I was answered, if I 
heard the Senator corr , tht it was not his in- 
tention to do so. I could not have been more sur- 
prised, Mr. President, if I had found that Santa 
Ana had peanes true to the engagements, express 
or implied, under which he was permitted to enter 
Mexico, and head the troops now in battle array 
against us! I was certainly astonished at the an- 
swer, but concluded that a night’s reflection would 
satisfy the honorable Senator that it was no less 
due to the country and the Senate than to his own 
uiagniahed reputation, that such a proposition 
should be maintained with all the onitigy pe could 


Under these impressions, seeing that the | 
vote was about to be taken, even before the amend- | 
ment itself was printed, I inquired of my friend, | 
the Senator from Michigan, whether it was not his | 


|| present session. 


| nexion, to say anything. 








| 


from Michigan—is known to-possess. And, upon 


| this side of the Chamber, Mr. President, I think 
we have aright respectfully to ask the aid of lights 
| which we are not able of ourselves to furnish. 


| to see it in its true intrinsic excellence! 


Let the effulgent intellect of the honorable Senator 
shine upon this proposition! Let the darkness of 
our minds be illumined, so that we may be able 
I do not 
yet despair, although the prospect is exceedingly 
discouraging. The American people have a right 


| to expect it—the well-known reputation of the 


distinguished Senator, at home and abroad, in- 
vokes it. Public feeling will not, and should not, 
be satisfied without it. His high character—his 


|lone experience—his clear judgment—his nice 
> = 


sense of honor, public and private, cannot fail to 


| make the world solicitous for the grounds on which 


| he places this amendment. 


And I do trust that, 
although a night’s reflection has not brought the 


Senator on the floor as yet, that we shall find him | 


in his proper place on Monday next. 

What is the proposition? In order to under- 
stand it, it is necessary to see what the bill is to 
which it is proposed asan amendment. The Pres- 
session, 
the last 


lions of dollars to enable him to negotiate a peace 
with Mexico. He reiterates that recommendation 
in his annual message at the commencement of the 
The chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, speaking the sense of the 
committee, of course, reports a bill appropriating 
not two, but three millions, and he accompanies it 


| with a speech, to which, by and by, I shall pay 


my respects. What is this bill? That three mi 
lions of dollars are appropriated for the purpose of 


| defraying any extraordinary expense which may 
| be incurred, in order to bring the existing war with 
pose to speak on another question growing out of || 


And I | 


Mexico to a speedy and honorable conclusion. 
The Senator from Georgia proposed to append a 
proviso, on which it is not my purpose, in this con- 
Then comes the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan, and what is it? 
It is that the appropriation should be passed in the 


first place, and as one of the reasons of its being | 


passed, it states the character of the war in which 
we are engaged with reference to its causes; it states, 
as another reason, the terms on which the termina- 
tion of the war is to be concluded, as regards the 
extent of any indemrity which the United States 
have a right to demand, and without which the 
war is to go on interminably; and, as a third rea- 
son, that in order to begin to conclude it, the Presi- 
dent of the United States must first consider and 
decide the nature and extent of such indemnity. 
It is in relation to the first of these grounds that I 


ask my friend from Michigan most respectfully to 


state, at his own good pleasure, why it is necessa- 
ry, in a bill appropriating three millions of dollars 
to terminate, by an honorable treaty, the war in 
which we are engaged, to set forth what the char- 
acter of the war is? Has he any misgivings upon 
that subject? Does he apprehend that his own 
opinion will not be the opinions of the people of 
the United States? Does i fear that the civilized 
world may come to a different conclusion in refer- 
ence to the character of this war? I should be 
inclined to think so. . 
Mr. President, we are presenting an extraordina- 
ry spectacle. The war in which we are engaged, 
so far as the Congress of the United States are con- 
cerned in its declaration, was declared on the 13th 
of May last. Inthe preamble of the law declaring 
it, it was stated that it had been brought about by 
an unauthorized act of hostility on the part of Mex- 
ico; very many of the Senators believed that that 
assertion was unfounded in fact, and were com- 
lied to vote—such of them as did vote—for the 
Cin with that declaration, only from the patriotic 
impulses which they were unable to restrain, that ip 
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any and every condition of things the honor of the 
United States must be vindicated, our troops pro- 
tected, and our arms saved from defeat. I was not 
one of those who differed as to the fact alleged in 
the preamble. I stated then the groands of that 
opinion. Tt is unnecessary to reiterate them now. 
But there were high and patriotic spirits in this 
body--men who would do honor to any land— 
whose whole feelings are inseparably connected 
with the honor of the country, who, believing dif- 
ferently, and still willing to stand by the country, 
proposed to strike out that part of the bill. But 
their proposition was voted down. ‘That ought to 
have satisfied the Senators on the other side. But 
it seems it did not. On each and every occasion 
since, in which a tolerable pretext offered itself for 
resorting to the same thing, the effort has been 
made. Even ina resolution of thanks to the gal- 
lant men who have covered the nation with glory, 
this clause was suffered to find its way! And 
many Senators on the other side, including the 
Senator from Michigan, voted to retain the clause. 
Now, the Senator from Michigan insists on having 
the same thing incorporated into this bill. He 
must again revive a declaration in which many of 
| his brother Senators do not unite; in order, appa- 
rently—though such certainly cannot be his pur- 
pose—to drive them to vote against the bill, or 
again compel them to vote a war to be just, which 
in their consciences they believe was_ illegally 
brought upon the country. Now, sir, l could very 
readily understand why a proposition like this was 
proposed to be incorporated into this bill if it were 
germane to the matter. But is the character of the 
peace which we are to have—are the objects which 
| we seek to attain, to be in any manner affected by 
the causes which led to the war? This bill is pro- 
posed in good faith, no doubt, by the President of 
the United States, and with equal good faith by the 
committee who have reported it, It means peace. 
It desires peace. It seeks to avoid all the obstacles 
to the attainment of thatend. Now I submit that 
the Senator from Michigan cannot but see, when 
he considers the object of the bill, that just as he 
provokes Mexico—just as he insults the public 
opinion of Mexico, by declaring her to be an ag- 
gressor without cause—just in the same proportion 
does he increase the impediments to the attainment 
of the end which the bill was designed to accom- 
plish—the speedy and successful termination of the 
war. The proposition, therefore, has nothing to 
do with the bill itself in which it is proposed to be 
incorporated, unless it be to defeat it. The Sena- 
tor from Michigan, however, if | may judge of his 
resent opinion from the phraseology which he 
1as adopted in his amendment, is now apparently 
anxious to place the justice of this war, not on the 
facts which the country may examine and decide 
| for themselves, but simply on the fact that the Con- 
gress of the United States, by the act of the 13th 
of May, have declared the war to be just. Let me 
read his amendment. It is this: 

“Strike out all after the word ‘ provided,’ and insert: 
‘ And it is hereby declared to be the true intent and mean- 
‘ing of Congress, in making this appropriation, that, as by 
‘the act of the Republic of Mexico, a state of war exists 
‘ between that Government and the United States, agreeably 
‘to the declaration made by this Congress, on the 13th day of 
© May last.’ ”? 

It is the declaration, therefore, made in the act 
of 13th of May that makes the war a just one on 
our part! The fact itself is made to depend, by 
the amendment of the Senator, exclusively on that 
simple declaration! Well, then comes his ‘there- 
fore.” What I have read is the whole preamble 
to the amendment. 

‘“ Therefore the interest and honor of this country require 


that the said war be vigorously prosecuted to a successful 
issue.” 


I suppose it is not necessary to call one from 
the dead to tell us that. A nation engaged ina 


| war—just or unjust—is in a condition in which 
| every consideration demands that it should be 
brought to a successful and konorable termination. 
| That is not then the object of the Senator—that 
successful ‘and honorable termination of the war 
is connected with another sentiment of the Sena- 
‘tor from Michigan—that a reasonable indemnity 
'| should be obtained from Mexico for the wrongs 
‘| which she has committed towards the Government 
| and citizens of the United States. Well, what is 
| the indemnity? Why,I understand the President 


|| of the United States to say, in his message, that 
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the war having been commenced by Mexico, it 
has been carried into the enemy’s country, and 


will be vigorously prosecuted there, with a view | 


of obtaining an honorable peace, and thereby se- 
curing ample indemnity for the expenses of the 
war and the claims of our citizens. Now, I am 
sure that the Senator from Michigan is not pre- 
mred to say that the President, in that part of his 
Message, has claimed anything unreasonable. 
‘Then the reasonable indemnity for which the Sen- 
ator from Michigan supposes that the war should 
be prosecuted, is full indemnity for all the ex- 
penses of the war, and full indemnity for all that 
the Government of Mexico owes to citizens of the 
United States. How is this to be attained? One 
would suppose, Mr. President, from reading that 
part of the amendment to which I have called the 
attention of the Senate, that it was to be effected 
by a vigorous and successful prosecution of the 
war. But this is not proposed for the purpose of 
prosecuting the war vigorously. We have given 
full assurance on both sides of the Chamber of our 
readiness to aid in such a prosecution of the war. 
It is a libel on the patriotism of the Senate to sup- 
pose that any member, on either side of it, has for 
a moment hesitated to place at the disposal of the 
Executive, everything in money and in men which 
he wanted in order to bring the war to a speedy 
and successful termination, We have voted men 
without limit. We have voted for the description 
of troops which he asked, and voted, many of us, 
against the opinions of some of the President's 
particular friends. We are voting money to the 
whole extent of his demand. We are willing to 
go further. Come when he may, asking for more 
money or more men, and if he give us reasonable 
evidence that they are necessary to bring the war 
to a speedy and successful termination, he will 
find as ready a spirit of acquiescence on this as on 
the other side of the Chamber. But what is this 
bill? Does this bill look to a successful termina- 
tion of the contest by a vigorous prosecution of 
the war? Why, if it pass—if I may be permitted 
to use the expression—it rather shows the ‘white 
feather!” It fears—it is founded on the apprehen- 
sion—that no such peace as we are willing to ob- 
tain can be procured by means alone of a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. Its object is not to con- 
quer a peace, but to buy a peace! And, Mr. 
President, the chairman of the Committee of For- 
eign Relations, in his speech as reported, and as I 
understood him to say correctly reported—stated, 
perhaps inadvertently, why it 1s that it is so ab- 
solutely important now, that this bill should meet 
the sanction of Congress. I think he has done so 
inadvertently; because he has, I am inclined to 
suppose, been affording, in what I am about to 
read from him, *‘aid and comfort” to the enemy; 
and I beg him to take care, if he is in earnest in it, 
that he does not meet with Presidential or organic 
censure. After speaking of the debility of Mexico— 
her distress—her conquered towns and provinces— 
her agitation—her fections—the honorable Senator 
tells us—(the truth will come out when the heart 
is full of it—and we may well suppose that the 
thought was suggested to him in some anxious 
colloquy with the manager of our finances!) 

* ON OUR PART, WE REGIN TO FEEL THAT WE ARE ENGA- 
G@eD IN AN EXPENSIVE WAR—&@ war attended BY A GREAT 
BACRIFICE OF LIFE, AND ONE CALCULATED TO EXHAUST, TO 
A GREAT EXTENT, THE MEANS OF THIS GOVERNMENT, AND IF 
CONTINUED FOR A GREAT WHILE LONGER, MUST RESULT IN 
IMPOSING HEAVY BURDENS UPON OUR PEOPLE.” 


That is the source of solicitude, and that no | 


doubt is the fact. The only point in which the 
Senator is mistaken is, that we have “ just’’ begun 
to **feel’’ this. It was felt some time since! Well, 
now, the Senator from Michigan says, that being 


engaged in a war justly commenced it is our duty | 


Ye nad to prosecute it, and to pass a bill appro- 
priating th 


ject and the means of accomplishing the object, 
when he hereafter shall think proper to eet 


the Senate. The Senator from Arkansas, the hon- |! 
orable chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- | 


lations, Says we want peace; our treasury, like the 
treasury of Mexico, is exhausted; our people, like 
the people of Mexico, are about to be mulcted in 
heavy assessments; our means from any and every 
quarter from which they can be collected are about 
to be expended for the necessary support of this 
war; as burdens, almost intolerable, threaten us in 


ree millions of dollars to buy a peace! I |) 
want him to show the connexion between the obe- | 


not stand by itself. 
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the prosecution of the war, we want peace—peace 
we will have; but we will have it, he says, through | 
this bill, by buying it! Here is an evident contra- 
diction, an hostility, as to the grounds upon which | 
this bill is maintained between the two distinguish- 
ed Senators to whom I have referred. One is for 


| obtaining a successful peace by a vigorous prose- 


cution of dbe war; the other is for obtaining a suc- | 
cessful peace by purchasing it! Let us put the | 
proposed amendment of the Senator from Michi- | 
gan as a preamble to the bill, and see how it reads: | 
‘* Whereas, and it is hereby declared to be, the | 
true intent and meaning of Congress in making | 
this appropriation, that as by the act of the re- 
public of Mexico a state of war exists between 
that Government and the United States, agreea- 
bly to a declaration made by this Congress, on 
the 13th of May last, therefore the interest and 
honor of this country require that the said war be 
VIGOROUSLY PROSECUTED to a successful issue, until 
a reasonable indemnity shall be obtained from Mexico 
for the wrongs she has committed upon our Govern- 
ment and citizens of the United States, Therefore, be 
it enacted, that we give three millions of money 
to buy a successful issue and a reasonable indem- 
nity.”? [A laugh.) Why, what a lame and im- 
potent conclusion 1s here, Mr. President! Sword 
in hand, the Senator from Michigan marches up to 
the foe, threatens to exterminate him, but then sud- 
denly stops and says: ** My dear sir, you may have 
my sword if you take my purse, and let us stand 
quits !’’ Would that be an honorable and vigorous 
prosecution of a private personal contest? Would 
that be a glgrious termination of it? There could be | 
but one answer; and what would be dishonorable 
as between individuals, is equally dishonorable as 
between nations. And I say to the Senator from 


| Michigan, in all good faith, if he means (as I am 


sure he does mean what he says) that this war can 
only be honorably terminated by its vigorous pros- 
ecution, he owes it to himself to vote against this 
bill. That would be the predicament in which he 
would stand if the bill were allowed to utter itsown 
solitary voice, without the carefully-prepared com- 
mentary of the Senator from Arkansas. But it does 
It is accompanied by this offi- 
cial commentary; and what story does that tell us? 
After indulging himself in the hope, that perhaps 
the wote on the bill would be unanimous—a hope 
founded on the proceedings of last session—that 
Senator tells us that we have reduced impoverished 
Mexico to extremities, and then says: 

*We had kept our army out of the country which was 
claimed by us for a considerable time before the commence- 
ment of the war, for the express purpose of securing peace 
by showing what was felt—a forbearance and a disposition 
to avoid a hostile collision. In making this peace, after all 
that has occurred, the United States, of course, would ex- 
pect to reccive, to some extent at least, indemnity for the 
expenses of the war, and they would expect, also, the pay- 
ment of the claims held by our citizens against the republic 
of Mexico; and this indemnity, for these purposes, in con- 
sequence of her inability to give any other, would be ex- 
pected in the shape of a cession of territory. He was not 
authorized to state precisely what territory this Government 
would require for this indemnity, and for the payment of 
these claims ; but he supposed thut no Senator would think they 
are to get less than New Mexico and Upper California. He 
did not suppose that a treaty of peace with less than this | 
would ever pass this body.” 

That is, Mr. President, we are to take as much 
as we can; but the honorable Senator thinks that 
that is the least that could be accepted! Then the 


‘1 


| inquiry suggests itself to him—and no doubt it was 


| the committee in the face, and the distinguished | 


not be some difficulty in getting a treaty? 


| 


there | 
eXxico | 
is distracted—the faction that Is in the ascendant | 
to-day is down to-morrow! The difficulty stared | 


the subject of deliberate consideration—ma 


| Senator, the chairman of the committee, rises to | 


| meet it. 


} 


j 
} 
i] 


| session of a large portion of Mexico. We had possession of 


How? The Senator had told them: 


‘Our arms had triumphed everywhere. We had got pos- | 

some of her seaports, and held others blockaded. We were 

powerful and in a condition to extend our conquests.” 
j 


Why, they will take the whole of Mexico, if || try. 


ison. 


| = : 
| and no more. Why, already we cannot stand it, 
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for it is hurting us confoundedly, says the Senator 


| from Arkansas: 


j 

| We begin to feel that we are engaged in an expensive 
| War—a war attended by A GREAT SACRIFICE OF Lire, and 
| one calculated to exhaust, to a great extent, the means of our 
| Government, and if continued for a great while longer, muy 
| RESULT IN IMPOSING HEAVY BURDENS UPON OUR PEOrLE.”? 
| 
| 
' 


But the Senator proceeds: 

* The intelligence possessed by the President gave them 
reason to believe, that by a certain advance in money, to be 
made to them in their exhausted and impoverished condi. 
tion, to pay of their army and other expenses, they would be 
willing and able to make peace, and cede, for the objects speci- 
fied, that portion of the country he had named.” 

Here is the picture, Mr. President, drawn to the 
| life, showing what the object of this bill is! Be. 
fore I proceed, let us go a little beyond it and be- 
hind it. The President of the United States, in his 
annual message, when justifying the permission 
which he had authorized to be given to Santa Ana 
to return to Mexico, tells us, among other things, 
| that on the day that we declared war, as it is said— 

the 13th day of May—on that very day he gave the 
order, or caused the order to be given, that Santa 

Ana might be permitted to return to Mexico. (He 
| took special care, though, not to mention to us that 
| fact! But on that day he gave the order.) 

Mr. CALHOUN here (in his seat) said: Is the 
Senator certain o@this? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I cannot be mistaken about 
it. The President shall speak for himself. In his 
message of December last, he says: 

“In view of these facts and circumstances it was, that, 
when orders were issued to the commander of our naval 
forces in the Gulf, on the 13th day of May last, the day on 
which the existence of the war had been recognised by Con- 
| gress, to place the coasts of Mexico under blockade, he was 


| directed not to obstruct the passage of Santa Ana to Mexico, 
should he atte: .pt to return.’ 


| Now, wh .t were the circumstances under which 
| he gave the order, and the reasons which, in his 
| opinion, from these circumstances, justified it? He 
| tells us, in a preceding part of the same message, 


| relating to the same subject: 
** Our object was the restoration of peace ; and with that 
view, no reason was perceived why we should take part 
with Paredes, and aid him, by means of our blockade, in 
| preventing the return of his rival to Mexico. On the con- 
| trary, it was believed THAT THE INTESTINE DIVISIONS WHICH 
| ORDINARY SAGACITY COULD NOT BUT ANTICIPATE AS THE 
| FRUIT OF Sanra ANA’S RETURN TO MEXICO, AND HIS CON- 

TEST WITH PAREDES, MIGHT STRONGLY TEND TO PRODUCE 
| a disposition with both parties to RESTORE and preserve peace 
| with the United States.” 

The wrestive pivistons in which he might in- 
volve Mexico—an avowal upon its face that the 
| controlling reason for this extraordinary conduct 
| was to bring peace to the United States—to obtain 
an honorable and successful termination of the war 
| by sending into the country of our enemy a man 
| to produce intestine difficulty—to overturn the 
Government, not by our arms and our valor, but 
through the instrumentality of one whose tyranny 
had compelled the people to exile him—by the 
| hope that his return would be attended with intes- 
tine difficulty—by revolution, involving Mexico in 
civil war—involving it in still greater embarrass- 
ments than that created by the war with us, and 
so to induce them to enter into a peace, which, if 
united, we might not be able to conquer! 

Well, Santa Ana goes, accompanied by a troop 
| of officers; he passes our blockade by order of the 

President of the United States. The moment he 
got there, he is found giving “ aid and comfort”’ to 
the enemy; and he is enabled to do so by this act 
_ of our own President. He puts down all opposi- 
| tion. The country apparently rises as one man at 
his bidding. All the resources of the nation are 
put indole command. The dying hopes of the 


| 





| or are revived, all by virtue of this act of the 


ident of the United States; and Santa Ana now 
stands the chosen leader and most approved soldier 
that Mexico for years has boasted, at the head of 
thirty or forty thousandnen. He leads the coun- 
His will, by the very physical force which 


she were not careful, and we will, mayhap, again || he is able to wield, must be the will of the nation. 


quently came from the Senator from Michigan on 
a former occasion—** The whole or none.”’ 
Mr. CASS. Oh! only 54° 40’. 


Mr. JOHNSON. I understand—nothing short 
of that. 


Mr. CASS. What we could get! 
Mr. JOHNSON. Yes, and that is what must 


| satisfy us in this instance—just what we can get, 


hear on that side of the Chamber, what so fre- || What the will of the nation in fact is—how firm 


and resolved their determination to fight to the last 
extremity, to die in the last ditch—no Senator can 
doubt, who heard on another and recent occasion, 
what was read by the Senator from New York, 
[Mr. Drx,] from journals published in that coun- 
try. There Santa Ana is. There we have not 


the means as yet to meet him. In May last, fifty 


thousand sea-—ail he asked—were placed at the 
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command of the President of the United States. 
He calls out but a trifling quota. Up to Novem- 
ber last, his War Secretary writes that they want 
no more. Five oa afterwards ten additional | 
regiments were called into the field, and as soon as 
we meet here, ten additional regiments of regular | 
troops are demanded. Now, what is to be done? | 
My friend, the Senator from Arkansas, says that | 
there may be difficulties in the way of effecting |, 
ace; that Mexico may be unwilling to give-up | 
any territory—territory won by their valor, and 
yrtions of it literally mired by their blood. But | 
there is, says he, one way of accomplishing it. | 
The army is in theascendant. Santa Ana is at its | 
head. Ifthe army is paid, they may be willing and |) 
they may be able to make a peace. illing—how ? || 
Santa Ana being the President of the Republic, by || 
force of that army, may put down the opposition. | 
Why, buy up the enemy then, is said to be the | 
true policy—pay this chosen leader of Mexico the || 
price that he demands! You may get such a peace 
as the Senator says is indicated—a peace indemni- 
fying the United States for the expense of this war, 
and the debt due to our citizens by the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, by a cession of territory —Upper 
California and New Mexico. 

Now, Mr. President, let me put it to the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, what would he say if Mexico 
should pass such a law as this, appropriating three 
millions to buy a peace with the United States— 
stating upon its face or by its official commentary, 
that they expected to accomplish it, by buying off 
Zachary Taylor and his troops? Would not he 
and the whole nation be in a fury of indignation 
at such an attempt to tamper with our a 
Peace cannot be made, says the Senator, in the 
present state of things—the difficulties are insuper- 
able—the character of the peace which we demand, | 
and which alone we will take, renders those ob- 
stacles entirely insuperable—for it cannot be made 
but by a dismemberment of the territory of the 
enemy. But there is one way te accomplish it. | 
We have intelligence from Mexico, satisfactory | 
to the committee—communicated by the President 
to Congress—that such a peace can be obtained. 
What, then, is the intelligence which warrants 
this particular bill and this accompanying com- 
mentary? Intelligence that the President of the 
United States can buy up this army—he can in that 
way put an end to this war, and get as much terri- 
tory as he wants. Now, I ask my honorable friend, 
the Senator from Michigan, when he comes to re- 
ply—for I know he will, notwithstanding his pres- 
ent misgivings—I ask him, as a soldier, full of the | 
soldier’s pride; I ask him as a statesman, imbued | 
with a statesman’s elevated feeling, if he would 
consider a peace obtained in that way, an honor- 
able peace; or if he would regard it as a peace ob- 
tained by a ** vigorous prosecution”? of this war? 
New, one thing cannot but have suggested itself 
to the Senate, and that is, how it happened that 
when in the month of July last—I think it was 
July—{A Senator. August]—well, then, when 
in the month of August last, Santa Ana, having 
his orders no doubt communicated to him, or else 
he would not have run the risk of capture, that he 
might go into Mexico, the President came to us 
with a message in secret session, and afterwards 
in public, asking us to give him two millions of 
money to enable him to negotiate a treaty, the 
honorable Senator from Arkansas—who is sup- 
posed, necessarily, to have consulted the Execu- 
tive on this subject, now proposes three millions ? 
Has Santa Ana raised his demands? He had not 
as much of an army in August as he has now. 
The President had more confidence in him in Avu- 
gust than now—confident in his consciousness, not 
that it would keep him straight, but that it might 
keep him from going wrong. Why,I ask the 
Senator—when he comes to close this debate, as I 
presume he will—when two millions were sup- 
posed to have been sufficient in August last, three 
millions are now indispensable? Are these three 
millions to be considered as part of the expenses 
of the war? 

Mr. SEVIER. Yes, part of it.] 

here are two armies in the field—the American 
and the Mexican; and so it seems we are willing, 
out of the treasury of the United States, to pay the 
expenses of both, ided Santa Ana thinks pro- 
per to cede to the United States at least New Mexi- 
co and Upper California! If he does not do it in 
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| Others may think it was. 


a short time, as the Senator intimates, and permits 
this war to go on, we will want a great deal more— 
perhaps the whole of Mexico. It appears to me 
to be a most extraordinary proposition. We are 
to make peace with Mexico, who, by the confes- 
sion of the Senator, is herself trodden down by 
contending factions—who is not free—who num- 


bers amongst her tyrants this very Santa Ana— 
who looks to the army with the dread which the 


| past course of the army is well calculated to in- 


spire; we are to make peace with this poor, down- 
trodden, impoverished people, who have been 
reduced to such an abject and helpless condition 
by this very army, and this very leader, by pour- 


_ ing gifts into the hands of their tyrants, and then 


transferring them, in spite of themselves, from the 
institutions in which they have been bred—from 
the associations in which they have been brought 


| up, and which they value, into an integral portion 


of the United States, to be subject to our laws and 
government! The principle is wrong, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I know that the Senator from Arkansas and 
those who agree with him, entertain a different 
view of this proposition, and, of course, entertain 
it on high and elevated grounds. That, it is not 
for me to doubt. But I have a right to my own 
opinion. Standing here then as an American Sen- 
ator, I declare, with all the emphasis and solemnity 


| due to the occasion, that this project of termina- 


ting the war by dismembering a sister republic is 
so revolting to my moral sense, to all my notions 
of propriety, honor, and justice, that I would 
see my arms sink palsied by my side, rather than 
agree toit! There is a principle pervading the 
amendment of the Senator from Michigan, which 
is to me even more alarming. 
be this: Congress having declared this war by the 
act of the 13th May, it is the duty of the United 
States to prosecute it to a speedy and successful 
termination; and that only is to be done by ob- 
taining a reasonable indemnity, and that the man- 
agement of it rests exclusively with the President 
of the United States! See where this doctrine leads. 


|| Now, I do not say that this war was brought on 


by any act of the President of the United States, 
with which Mexico had a right to find fault. 
Iam by no means sure 
that a majority of the people of the United States, 
do not think so. I am not also free from doubt, 
but that that is the light in which the civilized 
world now regards it. The President brings on 
the war—he brings on a state of hostilities, to 
use a term used upon a former occasion by the 
Senator from South Carolina, farthest from me, 
{Mr. Catnoun.] It involves the Congress of the 
United States in a direct responsibility, by fol- 
lowing that state of hostilities, by a declaration 
of war. That was done here. The Senator from 
South Carolina refused to vote—the only Senator 
who refused. [A Wuic Senaror. Not the only 
Senator.} lam aware of that. I intended to say 
the only Senator on the other side. He refused to 
vote. He and others thought, then, that there 
was not evidence to satisfy him that the war was 
brought about by the act of Mexico. Our army 
is in peril. The national honor is involved. The 
glory of our flag is hazarded. It must be saved at 


I understand it to | 


all and every risk. We pass by the alleged illegal | 


act of the President. We instantaneously leap to 
the conclusion, that we must declare the war in 
order to save the national honor. We gave the 
declaration to the world. Now the war is upon us. 
W hat says the Senator from Michigan? Congress 
has just the power to declare the war, but over its 
management, over its termination, over the terms 


of its termination, the powers of Congress are im- | 


potent! The war must go on unul a treaty is 
negotiated satisfactory to the President, and is 
submitted by him to the Senate for ratification. If 
he refuses to treat—if he refuses to listen to terms— 
if, imbued with the lust of dominion which seems 
to have seized upon so many in the United States 
to the utter bewilderment of judgment, he is resolv- 
ed to get the territories of Mexico, it is his right 
to go on until he brings Mexico into a condition 
in which, sooner or later, she must be if the war go 
on, and when we can be indemnified ny by a 
cession of the whole! What are we todo? Can 
we not even declare our opinions? Can we not 

ive an opinion which, if the President of the 
Tinited States thinks proper to resist, would in- 


volve him in the danger of a just impeachment? I 
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am not here arguing, Mr. President, that the treaty- 
making power is not exclusively in the President 
and the Senate—that the House have anything to 
do either with the initiatory or final step; but Lam 
here to maintain that, looking to the character of 
the government—looking to the distribution of 
powers amongst the several departments of the 
rovernment—looking to the reason which causes 
the whole power of declaring war to be vested in 
Congress by the Constitution—Congress must, ac- 
cording to the spirit of that instrument, have some 
right to say how it is to be conducted, and when 
it is to be terminated. And above all, when it is 
announced as one of the objects of this war, that 
territory is to be acquired, and that to an extent 
which, according to the statement of the President 


| himself in this message, is equal to the whole of 


the territory embraced in the thirteen original 
States of this Union, the Congress of the United 
States have aright to be heard. The inevitable 
result of a different doctrine would be this: that 
the President may bring us to a state of hostilities, 
which will compel us to declare war, and then he 
can go on to prosecute it, until he is tired of his 
defeats or his triumphs. Now I am not entirely 
certain whether my recollection serves me right— 


| some Senator on the floor, particularly the honor- 


able Senator from South Caroline, [Mr. Caruoun,] 


| who was a member of the House at the time, can 


no doubt set me right—but Iam under the impres- 


| sion that in the declaration of war in 1812, the 


causes of the war and the objects of the war were 


| stated in the bill itself— 


Mr. CALHOUN., In the accompanying report. 
Mr. JOHNSON. In the report, then, which ac- 
companied the bill, as the honorable Senator in- 
forms me. But we have no report accompanying 
this with such statements. That was not permitted. 
The iron will of a majority, as patriotic, | admit, as 


| we are, deemed it proper to rush the declaration of 


| liberate. 


war through without even a moment’s time to de- 
Now, I apprehend, Mr. President, Iam 


not mistaken when I say, that if, upon the 13th of 
| May, the President of the United States himself had 
| Sent us a message containing what is contained in 
_ the speech of the honorable Senator from Arkan- 
| sas—or if the Committee on Foreign Relations had 


accompanied the act of the 13th May, with a report 
containing what is contained in that speech, that 
the object of carrying on this war was to get ter- 
ritory, not to vindicnke the national rights—not to 
drive off supposed or alleged invaders of our soil— 


| not to protect our sister State of Texas, one of the 


States of the Union, and her territories—but, in 
order to pay our own citizens the debts due to 
them by Mexico, which Mexico was unable, be- 
cause of her poverty, to pay, and in order to ob- 
tain New Mexico and California—that law could 
not have passed this body in that shape, and would 


| not have passed, Mr. President, for reasons so for- 
| cibly suggested by my friend who sits near me, 
| the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Berriew.] No 
| man was so blind then—no man is so absolutely 
| blind now—as not to see that the questions to arise 


on the admission of any new territory into the 
United States, are questions likely to cause this 
Union to totter to its very foundations. We have 
seen some indications of the feelings of the South 
on this subject, in the language of the learned Sen- 
ator to whom I allude. We have seen, if possible, 
still more excitement manifested in a resolution 
= this morning by the Senator from Ala- 

ama, (Mr. Bacsy.] What have we witnessed ? 
One of the greatest States of this Union—the State 
of New York—whose voice will be potential, in 
all human probability, in all our subsequent politi- 
cal conflicts, through one of her representatives on 
this floor presented to this body resolutions which 
speak the fixed and abiding opinions of that State 
upon this subject. Go beyond the resolutions; 
look at the manner in which they were passed. 
By consulting the records of the Legislature of 
that State we will see that there were but nine dis- 
senting voices. 

Mr. BAGBY here asked for a reading of the 
resolutions. 

Mr. JOHNSON, I intend to call for the read- 
ing of them ina moment. What takes place in 
the coterminous and almost equally powerful State 
of Pennsylvania? That State has resolu- 
tions of the same im 
loud ‘and decided. 


rt, and by a voice equall 
e Legislature of Ottio, in 
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one of its branches, has proclaimed, in an equally 
unanimous voice, almost the same declaration; 
and, if | am not incorrectly informed, one of the 
branches of the Legislature of the State of Michi- 
gan, which the honorable Senator who has moved 
the amendment so ably represents, has announced 
the same to be her will. Now what is this will? 
‘The resolution of New York speaks the sense of 
all; and I stop a moment until the Clerk reads it, 

| Hlere the Clerk read the joint resolutions of the 

Legislature of New York, which sets forth ** that 
‘no peace with Mexico can be regarded as honora- 
hle to the United States, which shall not secure 
full indemnity for the aggressions committed upon 
the rights of this country and its citizens, and 
that if any territory is hereafter acquired or an- 
nexed, the act by which it is acquired or annexed 
should contain an unalterable fundamental article 
or provision, whereby slavery or involuntary ser- 
vitude shall be forever excluded.’’} 

The Senator from Alabama, (Mr. Jounson con- 
tinued,) at once—for I suppose he did not know 
of the existence of the resolutions ull he heard 
them read— 

Mr. BAGBY. [never dreamed of such a thing. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The honorable Senator instinct- 
ively at once—and his people will honor him for 
it—flies to the rescue of their institutions, which 
he supposes to be unconstitutionally and unneces- 
sarily assailed by those resolutions, It is not my 
purpose, however, to speak now of the subject 
which the resolutions embrace. 

Mr. BAGBY. I hope the resolution offered by 
me will be read also. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have sent for it, sir. 


[The resolution was then read as follows: 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


. 


- 


Resolved, As the opinion of the Senate, that the resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of New York, declaring “ that if any 
‘ territory is hereafter acquired by the United States, or an- 
‘nexed thereto, the act by which such territory is acquired 

or annexed, whatever such act may be, should contain 
‘an unalterable fundamental article or provision, whereby 
‘slavery or involuntary servitude, except as a punishment 
‘for crime, shall be forever excluded from the territory ac- 
« quired or annexed,” is in derogation of the Constitution of 
the United States, and at war with the rights and interests 
of the State¢ in which slavery exists. ] 

Mr. JOHNSON proceeded. Nobody doubts 
that the Senator from Alabama not only speaks his 
own opinion, but the opinion of his constituents, 
on the subject of that resolution. Sir, | make bold 
to say, and I say it after some opportunities of 
knowing—that the voice of the North on this sub- 
ject will be uniform and unalterable. It is useless 
to inquire into the constitutional question involved 
in it until it is forced upon us. It is useless to ex- 
amine what rights will be left to the South, if it is 
to be forced upon us. 1 mention the fact only that 
there is one universal opinion pervading all politi- 
eal sects; and | make bold to say, Mr. President, 
that no Representative, who dares even in accord- 
anee with his convictions, by any act of his, upon 
this fleor or elsewhere, to go against that pervading 
sentiment of his constituents, will ever be permit- 
ted again to represent the people. It is a matter 
of feeling. It results from a settled and abiding 
conviction that slavery is wrong tn the abstract as 
well as in reality. It grows out of a belief in the 
extent of human rights. It is a spirit of liberty, 
having its birth and its home in the heart Iam 
sure that I err not when I say, that if it has not 
already covered the whole North, the whirlwind 
of opinion is rushing on, and no man will be per- 
mitted to stand who attempts to resist it. There 


is but one way to obviate it, and thank God! that | 


way is open to us, and that way leaves us as we 
are—a happy, united, and powerful people—it is 
by keeping the question out—by bringing no terri- 
tory in; and, in my judgment, it may be done con- 
sistently with the vindication of the national honor. 
What are the hundred or the hundreds of millions 
in which this war may involve us?) No man will 
feel the pressure of it a moment. No man would 
know of its existence, unless he were told of the 
fact. For what is additional territory wanted? 
Have we not enough, not only for the men of the 
present day, but for the hundreds and hundreds 
and hundreds of millions, who may come into 
existence hereafter? Have we not degrees of 
latitnde enough to furnish us with everything 
which may minister to men’s wants or comforts, 
as far as depends upon soil or climate? The 
progress of the United States thu far announces 
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that we have all this. No other people who have 
ever appeared on the theatre of the world, in the 
past or present time, can compare in any pros- | 


perity which they may have enjoyed or in any 


glory which they may have acquired, with the | 


prosperity which has been enjoyed or the glor 
| which has been acquired by the people of the Uni- 


their present territory. Sir, the war in which we 
| are engaged will be forgotten except in the splen- 
| dor of its achievements. They, through all time, 


will tell the world what are the extent and ability | 
of American valor. They will proclaim in all time, | 
that whenever, and wherever, and however associ- | 


ated, American courage and American skill, under 


the guidance of American wisdom, are equal to | 


any emergency. But, sir, glories still greater, still 


more attractive in the eyes of all gopd men and | 


genuine patriots, if we be true to ourselves, await 


us. Who is there, looking through the vista of | 


time, no matter how fruitful his imagination or 
sanguine his temperament, can tell of the power 
and happiness which are sure to belong to those 
who are to succeed us if this Union lasts? Sir, 
the South is inno danger, from whatever you may 
term the lowest prejudices of the North, or the 


political fanaticism of the political demagogues of | 


the North, if her people are true to themselves, 
and stand together as one man. Let the South 
maintain its fealty to the Constitution, and there 


need be no apprehension beneath its protecting || 


egis. But when a new question is brought into 
existence, and new States are to be added to the 
Union—when a territory equal in extent, as says 


the President of the United States, to the whole | 


thirteen original States of this Union, is about to 
become part of the United States by conquest, then 
indeed a new and alarming element is cast upon 
the political waters, and even the most sanguine, 


if patriotic, cannot fail to tremble. In the name | 


of all that we hold most sacred and dear, Mr. Presi- 
dent, why is it that we are willing to hazard such 
an inheritance for such an acquisition? Sir, are 


we not satisfied with the present Constitution of | 
the United States? Have we not territory enough |) 
to answer all the reasonable wants of human so- || 


ciety? Has not the Constitution given us all the 


blessings which man can derive under any con- | 


ceivable form of government? Sir, the Constitu- 
tion was reared for immortality, if any work of 


man can aspire to such an existence. But it may, | 


to use the words of another, ‘* perish jn an hour 
from forgetfulness, corruption, or negligence of its 
only keepers, the people!’ What is to be done? 
l ask southern men and northern men, again dis- 
claiming any intention to argue the question, till it 
is forced upon us, what is to be done if the crisis 
come? The North is firm as the soil upon which 


her freemen tread. The South is equally firm, | 


endowed with indomitable courage, and fully im- 
pressed with a conviction of her rights. What is 


to be the result? One of two things—civil war, | 


in all its inconceivable horrors, or disruption of 


the Union, and a violated Constitution. Mr. Presi- | 
dent, | beseech Senators to pause. I point them | 
to the Union. Fairand undefaced as when it came || 
from the hands of its august founders, that fabric | 


sull stands in all its “ stately height’’ and solemn 


grandeur. Are Senators indeed prepared to be- || 


hold its Doric pillars mingled with the dust? Are 
they willing to see our glorious Union broken 
into shattered and withered fragment of empire? 
Are there amongst us any who esteem so lightly this 


glorious inheritance of vurs, that they can regard | 


without the utmost alarm, even the possibility of 
such a fratricidal conflict as that of which I have 
spoken, in connexion with this distracting ques- 
tion—and all for what? Because Mexico, being 


too poor, cannot pay what she owes except by a || 


cession of territory which we will force from her 
at the point of the bayonet, or failing in that, will 
buy of her. Mr. President, there are many con- 
siderations connected with this subject, of which I 
cannot now speak without trespassing unduly on 
the patience of the Senate. I have but a word to 
say in conclusion. I am sure the Senate and the 
public, as far as they have taken any interest in 
what my course in th 

do me the justice to say, that by my votes asa 
Senator of the United States on this floor, I have 
oo a cordial and a hearty support to the present 
|| Executive in the conduct of this war. I have done 


ted States, under their present Constitution and on | 


is body may have been, will | 
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it at the sacrifice of differing in some particulars 
| from Senators, to whose judgment I am in the habit 
| of constantly deferring. I have consulted my own 
|| judgment alone, when, perhaps, I should have de. 
ferred to that of others. But my instincts were 
|| the other way, and I followed them. 'lhey taugh; 
me that the honor of my ane was involved. | 
was resolved, as far as in me lay, to vindicate jt. 
| They taught me that the glory of our flag was about 
to be tarnished. I was resolved that, as far as jn 
me lay, it should be maintained. And I here vote 
freely and liberally, and will continue to vote with 
equal freedom and equal liberality, for any and 
every measure which the President may recom. 
mend, if supported by any reasons which can sat- 
isfy me that the adoption of such measure will be 
necessary for the vigorous and successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. I have known, sir, but one party 
—my country. I have consulted the interests of 
but one party, and the honor of but one party— 
the interest and honor of my country. And if | 
_know my own nature, I shall adhere to the same 
party throughout. But that same spirit which 
conducted me in the course to which I have ally- 
ded, and which caused my heart to leap with joy 
at the first tidings of the brilliant achievements of 
our army, would constrain me to blush for m 
_ country, if she persisted in exactions upona feeble 
and impoverished foe, which the world would 
justly anathematize as rapine and plunder. We 
are great and powerful, and we can afford to be 
magnanimous. But our greatness and power owe 
|| their being to our public virtue. A long and unex- 
ampled career of prosperity has been the result. 
Let that virtue fail us—weaken the moral sense of 
the nation—teach the fatal lesson that the property 
_of others may be seized upon and confiscated— 
| pander to the unbridled lust for foreign territory— 
and, in my humble judgment, and I speak it with 
entire deference to those who differ from me—as 
| surely as there is a God—whose dread name I pro- 
nounce with all reverence—who rewards virtue and 
pomenes vice, so surely, sooner or later, His re- 
ouke will descend upon us in some overwhelming 
visitations of indignant wrath. 


| 








| RESTRICTION OF SLAVERY. 


| SPEECH OF MR. D.WILMOT, 
| OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 8, 1847. 


|, The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union upon the Three Million 
Bill— 
Mr. WILMOT addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 
| Mr. Carman: I suppose it will en for 
| me to notify the committee that I intend to move 
to amend the bill now under consideration, by the 
additional section which has been read, without 
designating the particular place in the bill where | 
desire it to stand. I do not wish to deprive the 


gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Dromeooxe,] or 
any one else, of the opportunity to move any 
amendment to this bill; bui I am embarrassed by 
the rules of the House, (with which I am but lite 
_acquainted,) and I do not intend to surrender, or 

be deprived of the floor. I wish to be heard upon 

this question, and I cannot consent to yield to the 
_ gentleman from Virginia, and thereby be deprived, 

& the operation of some parliamentary rule, of 
an opportunity of vindicating this amendment, 
and the position I occupy before the House and 
the country. It is my privilege, sir, it is my duty, 
to justify myself upon this momentous question; 
to vindicate the stand I have taken, and that I am 
resolved to maintain. I am not one of those who 
move without reflection, or change without reason. 
In the discharge of duty, sir, 1 have stood alone 
among my delegation on this floor; on that occa- 
sion, sir, in support of the great leading measure 
of this Administration. ow, Sir, if the delega- 
tion choose to change their action, I shall not 
shrink from the responsibility of again standing 
alone, even in opposition to the wishes of that 
| Administration, the general policy of which I ap- 


prove. Intrenched behind the right, neither ‘* pow- 
| ers nor principalities—things present nor things to 
| come’’—shall change my purpose, or swerve me 
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from my object. Sir, the history of my public 
jife will be brief. The page upon which it is writ- 
ten shall bear record that I acted the part of a 
fearless Representative; that I took my position 
upon great national questions after mature deliber- 
ation, and maintained it with the firmness and 
consistency of a man. 

Sir, it will be recollected by all present, that, at 
the last session of Congress, an amendment was 
moved by me to a bill of the same character as 
this, in the form of a proviso, by which slavery 
should be excluded from any territory that might 
subsequently be acquired by the United States 
from the republic of Mexico. 

Sir, on that occasion, that proviso was sustained 
by a very decided we of this House. Nay, 
sir, more, it was sustained, if I mistake not, by a 
majority of the Republican party on this floor. I 
am prepared, I think, to show that the entire South 
were then willing to acquiesce in what appeared to 
be, and, in so far as the action of this House was 
concerned, what was the legislative will and dec- 
laration of the Union on this subject. It passed 
this House. Sir, there were no threats of disunion 
sounded in our ears. It passed here and went to 
the Senate, and it was the judgment of the public, 
and of men well ieteciianlh. that, had it not been 
defeated there for want of time, it would have | 
passed that body and become the established law 
ofthe land. Sir, the charge was not then made 
upon me, nor upon those who acted with me, of 
having, by the introduction of that proviso at an 
untimely period, defeated a measure deemed neces- 
sary by the President for the establishment of 
peace between this country and Mexico. The 
“Union,”’ sir, the whole Democratic press of the 
land, charged the defeat of this appropriation on 
the unparliamentary conduct of a Senator from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis.] He, sir, it was, that 
was charged with having defeated this measure, 
by the Administration press, and the Organ of the 
Administration here at the capital. More, sir, the 
“Union”? was not sparing in its denunciations of 
the Massachusetts Senator for the defeat of this 
measure. Does this not prove that the President | 
was anxious for this appropriation under the re- 
strictions imposed by my proviso? Upon these 
facts, | assert that the President was willing to take 
the money and the proviso together, and the South 
were prepared to abide by the judgment and will 
of the nation. 

Sir, Lhave been spoken of as an Abolitionist, by 
a correspondent of the Union, because of my con- 
nexion with this movement. I say to the respect- 
able editor of that paper, for whom I entertain high 
regard, that Iam no more of an abolitionist than 
he is a Hartford Convention Federalist, and of 
that no man, who knows his history or character, 
will charge him. I am as far from the one, as he 
isfrom the other. 

l assert, then, that the South was prepared to | 
acquiesce in this restriction of slavery from free | 
territory. 7 | 

Mr. SIMS, of South Carolina, (Mr. “MOT || 
yielding the floor,) said he recollected, when the || 


question was under discussion here, near the close | 
of the last session, that he had made remarks sus- | 
taining the propriety of the two million appropria- | 
tion; but, in the course of these remarks, he de- 
precated, as untimely and mischievous, the propo- | 
sition which came from the gentleman from Penn- | 
sylvania; and the entire South, so far as he recol- || 
lected, (he knew he did, at least,) when the pro- || 
viso was voted upon, voted against it; and he | 
voted against his declared sentiments in reference 
to the appropriation, so unwilling was he to give 
any countenance to such a proviso. 

Mr. WILMOT, resuming. I was aware that | 
the proviso met with no favor from the South. I. 
did not mean to declare that it did; and, if the | 
gentleman so understood me, I was misunder- | 
stood. I did not intend to say that the South | 
was favorable in any way to the proviso which I | 
ofiered. Her Representatives resisted it; man- | 
fully, boldly resisted it. But, sir, it was passed. || 

here was then no cry that the Union was to be |, 
Severed in consequence. The South, like brave | 
men defeated, bowed to the voice and judgment of | 
the nation. No, sir, no cry of disunion then. Why | 
now? The hesitation and the wavering of north- | 
€rn men on this question has patos the South | 
‘o assume a bolder attitude. This cry of disunion ! 
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| remain free. 


| when it was-proper to do so. 


| constituents. J 
They know me distinctly upon all questions of 


| Constitution upon «this question. 


| der with their brethren of the South. 


| the annexation of Texas. 
| whole influence and strength. 
| take Texas as she was. 


| this great question she will be true to herself—true 
|, to posterity. Defeat! 
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proceeds from no resolve of the South. It comes, 
sir, from the cowardice of the North. Why, in 
God’s name, should the Union be dissolved for this 
cause? What do we ask? We demand justice 
and right. If this were a question of compromise, 
I would yield much. Were it a question of this 
character, I would go as far as any man. But it 
is no question for compromise or concession. It 
is a question of naked and abstract right; and, in 
the language of my colleague from the Erie dis- 


trict, [Mr. Trompson,] sooner shall this right 
| shoulder be drawn from its socket, than I will 


yield one jot or tittle of the ground upon which I | 
stand. No concession, sir, no compromise. What, 
[ repeat, do we ask? That free territory shall 
We demand the neutrality of this 
Government upon the question of slavery. Is 
there any complexion of Abolitionism in this, sir? 
I have stood up at home, and battled, time and 
again, against the Abolitionists of the North. I | 
have assailed them publicly, upon all occasions, 
I have met them in 
their own meetings, and face to face combated 
them. Any efforts, sir, that may be made, here 
or elsewhere, to give an Abolition character to this 
movement, cannot, so far as my district and my 
people are concerned, have the least effect. Any 
efforts made to give to me the character of an Abo- 
litionist will fall harmless when they reach my 
They know me upon this question. 


public interest. My opinions have ever been pro- 
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ing this war for Texas; and yet we seek not to 


change the character of her institutions. Slavery 
is there: there let it remain. Sir, the whole his- 
tory of this question is a history of concessions on 
the part of the North. The money of the North 
was expended in the purchase of Louisiana, two- 
thirds of which was given up to slavery. Again, 


|in the purchase of Florida, did slavery gain new 


acquisitions. Slavery acquired an empire in the 
annexation of Texas. Three slave States have 
been admitted out of the Louisiana purchase. The 


| slave State of Florida has been received into the 


Union; and Texas annexed, with the privilege of 
making five States out of her territory. What has 


| the North obtained from these vast acquisitions, 
purchased by the joint treasure and defended by 


the common blood of the Union? One State, sir— 
one: young lowa, just admitted into the Union, 


| and not yet represented on the floor of the Senate. 


| became a nation. 


This, sir, is a history of our ee since we 


A history of northern conces- 
sion—of southern triumphs. 


Now, sir, we are told that California is ours; 


| that New Mexico is ours—won by the valor of 


our arms. They are free. Shall they remain free ? 


| Shall these fair provinces be the inheritance and 
| homes of the white labor of freemen or the black 


| labor of slaves ? 


claimed without reserve, and adhered to without || 


change, or the shadow of turning. I stand by the | 
I adhere to its | 
letter and its spirit. I would never invade one 
single right of the South. So far from it, I stand 
ready at all times, and upon all occasions, as do 
nearly the entire North, to sustain the institutions | 


of the South as they exist. When the day of 


|| trial comes, as many, many southern men fear it 
/ may come, we stand ready, with our money and 


our blood, to rush to the rescue. When that da 
comes, sir, the North will stand, shoulder to accel 
We stand 
by the Constitution and all its compromises, 

But, sir, the issue now presented is not whether 
slavery shall exist unmolested where it now is, 
but whether it shall be carried to new and distant | 
regions, now free, where the footprint of a slave | 
cannot be found. This, sir, is the issue. Upon 


it ltake my stand, and from it I cannot be fright- 


ened or driven by idle charges of abolitionism. I 
ask not that slavery be abolished. I demand that 


| this Government preserve the integrity of free ter- 
| ritory against the aggressions of slavery—against | 
Sir, | was in favor of | 


its wrongful usurpations. 
I supported it with my | 
° I was willing to | 
I sought not to change | 
the character of her institutions. Slavery existed 

in Texas—planted there, it is true, in defiance of | 
law; still it existed. It gave character to the | 
country. True, it was held out to the North, that | 


| 


of Texas would be free. 


| hibits slaver 


| the amendment I[ have offered be ac 


| to plant slavery in these territories? 


This, sir, is the issue—this the 
question. The North has the right, and her rep- 
resentatives here have the power. Shall the right 
prevail? I fear not, sir. ‘There is a power more 
potent than the right. These fair provinces are 
ours—so held, and so regarded by the Adminis- 
tration. But of this I shall speak more fully here- 
after. All we ask is, that their character be pre- 
served. They are now free. It is a general prin- 
ciple of the law of nations, that in conquered or 
acquired territories, all laws therein existing, not 
inconsistent with its new allegiance, shall remain 
in force until altered or repealed. This law pro- 
in California and in New Mexico. 
But the South contend, that in their emigration to 
this free territory, they have the right to take and 
hold slaves, the same as other property. Unless 

lopted, or other 
early legislation is had upon this subject, they will 
do so. Indeed, they unitedly, as one man, have 
declared their right and purpose so to do, and the 
work has already begun. Giavery follows in the 
rear of our armies. Shall the war power of our 
Government be exerted to produce such a result ? 
Shall this Government depart from its neutrality 
on this question, and lend its power and influence 
There is no 


| question of abolition here, sir. Shall the South be 


permitted, by aggression, by invasion of the right, 
by subduing free territory, and planting slavery 
upon it, to wrest these provinces from northern 
freemen, and turn them to the accomplishment of 
their own sectional purposes and schemes? This 


is the question. Menof the North answer. Shall 


'at least two of the five States to be formed out |) 
Yet, sir, the whole of |) 


itbe so? Shall we of the North submit toit? If 
we do, we are coward slaves, and deserve to have 
the manacles fastened upon our own limbs. 

Sir, it has been objected to this measure that it 
was brought forward at an untimely period. An 


Texas has been given up to slavery. The Democ- || attempt has been made to cast both ridicule and 


racy of the North, almost to a man, went for an- || reproach upon it. 


nexation. Yes, sir, here was an empire larger 


It is said that we are already 
quarrelling about territory which does not belong 


than France given up to slavery. Shall further || to us; that it will be in time to agitate this ques- 


_ concessions be made by the North? Shall we give |' tion when the country shall"be acquired. Sir, I 


up free territory, the inheritance of free labor? || affirm that now is the time, and the only time. To 
Mest we yield this also? Never, sir, never, un- | hesitate at such a crisis is to surrender the whole 


til we ourselves are fit to be slaves. 
may be betrayed by her Representatives, but upon | 


Sir, there can be no de- 
feat. Defeat to-day will but arouse the teeming 
and triumphant victory to-morrow. 

But, sir, we are told, that the joint blyod and | 
treasure of the whole country being expended in | 
this acquisition, therefore it should be divided, and | 
slavery allowed to take its share. Sir, the South 
has her share already; the instalment for slavery | 
was paid in advance. We are fighting this war | 
for Texas and for the South. I affirm it—every 
intelligent man knows it—Texas is the primary | 
cause of this war. For this, sir, northern treasure 
is being exhausted, and northern blood poured out | 
upon the plains of Mexico. We are fighting this 
war cheerfully, not relnctantl y-cheurtally fight- | 


millions of the North, and lead to a more decisive || 
| war just and necessary. So believing, I support 


| 
| 
| 
| 





The North || ground; to falter is to betray. 


Sir, what is the policy of this Administration ? 
It is fully disclosed; it is not disguised; there is no 
attempt at disguising it. Itis frankly avowed, and 
stands out to the view of this House and of the 
world. Sir, I am one of those who believe this 


it. It was forced upon the country by the jolly 
and madness of our enemy. We were compelled 
to take up arms and vindicate our character and 
national honor. But, sir, when the first blow was 
struck on the banks of the Rio Grande—from the 
time that the news first reached this Capitol—the 
policy of the Administration has been fixed, irrev- 
oeably fixed, that we shall never lay down our 
arms until indemnity is made in territory for the 
expenses, in part at least, of this war, and for the 
claims of our citizens. Such is the settled policy 
of the Administration; there is no disguise, no con- 
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cealment about it. In proof of this, it would be || from Philadelphia [Mr. C. J. Incersorx]) dis- | ern men would act with the same feeling saa unit 


sufficient for me to refer to the instructions given 
to General Kearny and Commodore Stockton. The 
policy of this Administration, | have said, was 
fixed and settled, and | trust irrevocably settled. 
It is to require indemnity in territory. Peace is 


and its friends; but with peace must come indem- 
nity and territory. ‘This declaration was frankly 
made here to day by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, [Mr. C. J. Incersoxt.] 
In the Senate, Mr. Sevier, chairman of the same 
committee in that body, made a similar declara- 
tion. LT willread an extract from the speech of 
Mr. Sevier on this point: 

“In making peace, of course the United States would 
expect to receive indemnity, to some extent at least, for the 
expenses of the war, and they would also expect the pay- 
ment of the claims held by our citizens against the republic 
of Mexico, and this indemnity was expected in the shape of 
territory. He was aot authorized to state precisely what 
territory this Government would require, but he supposed 
that no Senator would think they ougiit to get less than New 
Mexico and Upper California. He did not suppose a treaty 
of peace with less than that would pass this body.” 

Here, sir, is the direct, explicit declaration, made 
by the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations in the Senate, who holds daily confidential 
intercourse with the President, and who therefore 
may be taken to speak by authority for the Ad- 
ministration. Nay, sir, more: this declaration was 
made by Mr. Sevier upon the oecasion of his in- 
troducing in the Senate a bill identical in character 
with the one now under consideration. Yet my 
collearue from the Adams district, [Mr. Me- 
Cxrean,}] who has given an indication of his inten- 
tion to oppose this amendment, closes his speech 
by declaring that he ** believes no territory is to be 
acquired,”? Sir, does my colleague believe that 
this Administration is to disgrace itself in the eyes 
of the American people and of the world? Does 
he believe that his own party is to recede from the 
high ground it has taken? No; itis the fixed policy 
of this Administration, approved by the Reus 
cratic party, to require indemnity from Mexico in 
territory; and the declaration has been solemnly 
made to the country and the world, 

_ The instraction given to Commodore Stockton 
was, to plant our flag upon Upper California, and 
not to lower it under any circumstances. General 
Kearny has gone so far as to lay down a funda- 
mental law for the government of New Mexico. 
Nothing of the kind has been done in the other 
provinces overrun by our arms. This, sir, is sig- 
nificant; it shows to what particular territory the 
Administration looks, It is, sir, to the acquisition 
of Upper California and New Mexico. One thing 
further in confirmation of this design on the part 
of the Administration. I read from the Union of 
the 4th mstant. The editor is commenting upon 
the resolution offered by a Senator from Georgia, 


| to occupy. 


| claims. 

| But, sir, the “* Union’’ holds even more explicit 

| language upon this subject. In a subsequent num- 
ber of that paper, the editor discourses thus, in 


| reference to the designs of the Opposition: 
desired, eminently desired by the Administration || 


“The curtain rises slowly on the designs of the Oppo- 
sition, and the nation will learn, with astonishment and 
indignation, the position whieh itis believed they are about 
If we are not mistaken in the signs of the times, 
they mean to abandon all idea of actual and solid indemnity 
from Mexico. They mean to aBanpOoN CALIFORNIA, to 
tear down the flag of the Union which floats over it, and 
re-surrender it to Mexico, ultimately to fall into the hands 
of England, or at Jeast under her commercial control. Such 
open and wonderful abandonment of the rights and interests 
of this country, for the purpose of a possible party triumph, 
has never heretofore been witnessed in the Union. We 


| invite the attention of the American people to the great 


irsue. 
} 


We are to be held up by the Opposition party, in 


| consequence of greatly exaggerated domestic difficulties, to 
| the contempt and derision of the world, as incapable of self 


| government. 


For the hope of a party triumph, Oalifornia is 
to be sucrificed, and, mark the consequences: th: disgraceful 
surrender of California leads to the loss of Oregon, to the loss 
of the trade of Asia, and the exclusion of our flaz from the 


| Pacific coast. ‘The rights and interest of the country are, in 


_ effect, to be as nothing, so that the Federal leaders may 
have a chance of triumph. And is it, indeed, so, that the 
country is to be injured, our flag torn down, and a dishonor- 


| able surrender is to be made of California, that the Federal 


ists may suceeed in a party contest? We must freely, but 
respecttully, say to the Federalists, if this be their course, 
the country will not second the unpatriotic and anti-Ameri- 
can movement. No Democrat, true to his principles and his 
cause, can be for the surrender of California.” 

Mark the language, sir, CALIFORNIA ABANDON- 
ED, SACRIFICED, SURRENDERED. ‘* The flag of the 
Union torn down.”? **.4n open and wonderful aban- 
donment of the ricuTs of the country.” 

Sir, is this proposition of mine too early? Is it 
out of season? Must we of the North wait until 
the territory is ‘acquired?’ Ay, sir, we are to be 
dosed with narcotices—to be manipulated into a 


state of somnambulism, and not allowed to wake | 
up until the deed of shame is accomplished, and | 


California and New Mexico are teeming with 
slaves. ‘Then we shall be told that we are too 


late. Sir, if we permit this, we shall justly merit | 


the insulting epithet so often applied by the Whigs 
to the Democrac 
Dough-faces.”’ 
language used by John Randolph towards the 
North, when he said, in the debate on the Mis- 
souri question: 


“ We do not govern them by our black slaves, but by their | 


own white slaves. We know what we are doing—we have 
conquered you once, and we can again—and ave will con- 
quer youugain. Ay, sir, we will drive you to the wall, and 
when We have you there once, we mean to keep you there, 
aud nail you down like base money.” 


When, sir, in God’s name, will the time come 
for the North to speak out? Our standard is in 


| California—our flag floats over New Mexico. The 


[Mr. Bernien,] declaring that peace ought to be | 


made without acquiring any territory: 


« Let the Federal leaders pursue their indicated policy. 
The tree people of this country will repudiate and despise 
it.” 


{ call upon my colleague [Mr. McCuean] to 
notice this language: 
“ We are sure that no member of Congress who owes the 


proper allegiance to the great cause of the Dequocratic party, 
will so far forget the honor of his country, the demands of a 


organ of the Administration proclaims to the world 
that these territories are ours, not to be ** abandon- 
ed, sacrificed, or surrendered ;’’ our troops are there, 


_ and an armed body of emigrants has been sent for- | 
| ward permanently to occupy and hold the country. | 
The whole South rise up here, and declare that || 


they will plant slavery in those countries; and yet 


| we are told that it is not time for the North to act; 


gallant people, or his own character, as to lend any counte- | 


nance to so absurd and extraordinary a proposition.” 


Yet my honorable colleague closes his speech 
with the declaration, that * he believes no territo- 
ry is to be acquired.” 

[Some gentleman was here understood to sug- 
gest, that the resolution which called forth this 
article in the ** Union” was of a different character 
from that which Mr. W. had imputed to it.] 

No, sir, (said Mr. W..,) it relates to the acqui- 
sition of territory; it recommends that the arm 
be withdrawn, and peace made without the acqui- 
sition of territory. 

Mr. W. toncluded reading the article: 

“ We but echo the views of a patriotic people, without 
regard to party distinctions, when we respectfully call upon 
Congress promptly to reject and rebuke so unpatriotic a pro- 
ject.” 

If I recollect aright the ‘* project,’’ it was, that 
we withdraw our army, and offer terms of peace 
without demanding territory. It is this “ project”’ 
which the Union denounces—it is this proposition 


which Mr. Sevier repudiates, and which my friend ‘will defeat the bill. 


this, too, by northern men! 
for the betrayal of the North, under the declaration 


that he “ believes no territory will be acquired;’’ | 
another denounces my amendment as ‘‘ puerile, | 
out of time and out of place;”’ a third seeks refuge | 
from the indignation of a betrayed constituency, | 


under the idle plea that my proposition embarras- 


| ses the Administration, and tends to prevent a vig- 


orous prosecution of the war. I shall notice this 
last accusation more at length hereafter. 

My friend from Philadelphia, [Mr. C. J. Incer- 
SOLL,] gives me a consoling assurance; he says that 
a slave cannot live in California—that the country 
is not adapted to slave labor. Sir, as much as [ 


| respect his judgment and opinions, yet in the face 


of the declarations of the whole South, I cannot 


safely rely upon his. This country is as well, if || in 
| not better, adapted for slave labor, than is Ken- 
| tucky, Tennessee, or Missouri. 


Every southern 


/ man declares they will hold it for slavery; that all 


below 36° 30’ shall be slave territory. And yet it 


| is not the proper time now! The President’s policy 


| is fixed; the 


uth declare their purpose; and yet 


northern men flinch meeting the issue! 
Again, sir, it is objected, that this amendment 
Why defeat the bill? If north- 


of the North, of * Northern | 
Ve shall deserve the taunting | 


One finds an excuse | 


‘| of the South, my amendment would,carry the bjji 
, and its defeat would be inevitable without it. Sj,’ 
’ 


| if the North is true to herself, the bill will be de. 


|| feated, if my amendment is lost. An idle, pettifov. 


ging pretence is set up, by a portion of the press, 


| with the Union” at their head, that my amend- 
_ ment, in some way, will affect the terms of a treaty 
| with Mexico. That if it pass, Mexico will have 
| — to say about our domestic affairs; that 
| she woul be called upon to negotiate about sla. 
very. Sir, those who hold out such ideas to the 
public know they are deceptive and uncandid, The 
organ of the party here at the capital ought at least 
to present the issue fairly before the public. The 
northern ae may at least claim not to be 
misrepresented in the columns of a paper profes. 
sing to speak for, and to represent the whole party, 
My amendment has nothing to do with the terms 
of any treaty the President may negotiate; and 
those who hold out to the public a different im. 
pression must know it. It does not require him 
to say one word about slavery. He would use the 
money, and make the treaty, precisely as he would 
| if my amendment were not there. It is a mere levis. 
| lative declaration, that any territory which we may 
obtain, under a treaty of limits and boundaries, 
shall remain as we nd it—free. It has nothing 
whatever to do with the terms and stipulations of 
the treaty. 

Sir, an honorable gentleman from the South, | 
believe the one at my side, (Mr. Burr,] made the 
proud declaration a few days since on this floor, 
that ‘* we have no traitors at the South.’? Would 
that I could throw back the proud boast, “ we have 
no traitors in the North.”’ It seemed to me, sir, 
| at the time, as if the declaration was made with 
that pride which a brave man feels, when he knows 
that he is surrounded by brave and firm associates. 
But if this measure which only a few months since 
received the support of a large majority of this 
House, js to be smothered in committee, where no 
record remains of men’s votes—to be stifled, pyt 
down; if the men on whom we rely for support 
falter in the hour of need, I shall understand the 
proud boast of the South, as a withering, burning 
sarcasm on the North. The cheek of a northern 
man should burn as a red-hot cinder under it. 

Yes, sir, ‘there are no traitors in the South.” 
The South is true to her supposed interest on this 
question. Once, sir, the North, too, stood true on 
this question. The State of Penn was true to her 
character and her history. Every Representative 
| from Pennsylvania who was present voted at the 
| last session in favor of the proviso I offered. I 
| trust it will be so again. e shall see. Why, 
| sir, should we fear for the action of northern men 
| on this question? It is right, sir; it is just; it is 
|timely. If ever a declaration against the exten- 
| sion of slavery over a free territory is to be effec- 
tual, it must be made now. Wait! Why, sir, 
while we are waiting slavery is pushing onward. 
Alr has the southern slavery of this Union 
been splanted into New Mexico. The funda- 
mental law which General Kearny laid down for 
the government of that country bears the impress 
and proves the existence of slavery. Yes, sir, 
slavery is there, yet northern men advise delay; 
sneer, sir, at this movement as ‘ puerile and child- 
ish.’’ The constitution or fundamental law, which 
General Kearny lays down for the government of 
that country, in prescribing the qualifications of 
_ electors, says: ‘* Every rree male’’ shall be en- 

titled to the right of suffrage, &c. Does this not 
imply that there are males there not free? Already, 
sir, on the route of travel between Missouri and 
| New Mexico slaves are found, who are being re- 
' moved thither. Slavery is there, sir—there, in 
| defiance of law. Slavery does not wait for all the 
| forms of annexation to be consummated. It is on 
| the move, sir. It is in New Mexico. It is in 
| Oregon. Yes, sir, it is in on; and this day, 
at distant territory of the Union, does the lash 
| of the Missouri master drive his n slaves to 
| the field of labor. We passed but a few days ago 
through this House a bill for the establishment of 
a territorial government in Oregon, in which we 
| excluded slavery from that territory. The slavery 
| restriction has been struck out from that bill by 
1 the Senate committee, a majority of whom. are 

southern men, and a clause inserted establishing 
| slavery. Yet, sir in the face of all these facts, we 
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are told that our action is premature, untimely. 
« Wait,’’ says my colleague, (Mr. McCuean,]| 
« yntil we get the skin of the lion, before we dis- 
saute about his hide.’ Sir, we have the skin, and 


er te 


slavery is already grappling for it. I invoke my | 


colleague to the rescue. I repeat it, sir, now is 
the time, and the only time. Southern men de- 


clare that they desire this question setiled now. | 
Neither party should be deceived. The North | 
ought not to be betrayed under the idea held out | 
that slavery cannot, or will not, exist there. Let | 


not the South be deceived. Let no prospect be 


held out to her that this war is to result in strength- 
ening and extending this institution. Now is the | 


une, and the honest time, to meet this question. 


But Lam told you are embarrassing the Admin- | 
istration by bringing forward this proposition. We | 
embarrassing it—the majority of Democrats on this | 


floor! Do gentlemen reflect who make this charge? 


freeembarrass the Administration? Does it thwart 


| the majority of this House, reflecting the will of a | 
Does a declaration that free territory shall remain || 


ils purposes and policy? Sir, those who make this | 


charge accuse the Administration of seeking the | 


extension of slavery over territory now free. Is | 


this true, or is it a gross slander upon this Demo- 
cratic Administration? We, sir, accused of em- 


barrassing the Administration! The majority, sir— || 
we who constitute a majority of the Republican 


party on this floor—who carry out its great prin- 
ciples and vindicate its faith and practice! The 


charge is idle, sir; unworthy of notice. We have | 


‘late the most sacred obligations. Where is the 


yoted promptly, sir, for all the supplies of men and | 


money asked for to carry on a vigorous prosecu- | 
tion of this war. Yet we are charged by southern || 


men with throwing obstacles in the way of the war. 
Sir, | have thrown no obstacles in its way, unless 
itis waged for the extension of slavery. If my 
amendment embarrasses the prosecution of the 
war, then itis a war for slavery, which I am not 
prepared to believe. 

Sir, my amendment can interfere with the war 
only in two respects: either by frustrating its ob- 
jects, or weakening its support. The first it does 
not do, unless slavery is its object; nor the second, 
unless for this cause the South are driven from its 
support. If the South are so driven, then it will 
be apparent to all that, on the part of the South, the 


war was prosecuted for the extension of slavery, | 


and not the vindication of the rights and honor of 
not for slavery, then [ do not embarrass it with my 


ceived as to its objects. The treasure and blood 
of the North will not be poured out in waging a 


. war for the propagation of slavery over the North 


American continent. I trust that such is not its 
object; yet the attitude of the South on this ques- 
tion is susceptible of no other construction. 

My colleague (Mr. C. J. Incersoii]} suggests 
the propriety of waiting until the people of those 
territories shall meet together to form their own 
constitution, and then to let them decide for them- 
selves whether slavery shall or shall not be tglerated 
within their boundaries. Sir, J am. satisfi@d with 
this; itis all lask. Ido not, however, doubt the 
right of this Government to prescribe binding and 
lasting conditions upon new territory admitted into 
this Union. It may declare that upon such terms 
and conditions, under such, and such restrictions 


ouly, it shall be acquired. All I ask is, that the | 


people be left free to choose for themselves between 


freedom and slavery. I only ask that, while it is | 


territory, under our control and guardianship, its 
free character shall be sacredly preserved. hen 
it shall increase in strength and population, when 
it shall have attained the stature and vigor of man- 
hood, when States are formed and admitted into the 
Union, I am willing they should be free to aout or 
reject the institution of domestic slavery. I do not 
wish to interfere either with the sovereignty of ex- 


isting States, or to cripple the sovereignty of new | 


ones. I suppose Pennsylvania could establish sla- 
very to-day, if she chose; and so possibly might 
Ohio, in spite of the ordinance of 1787. All that 
we demand is, that while these provinces shall con- 
stitute a part of the territory of the Union, under 
the control of this Government, slavery shall not 
be permitted to gain a foothold in them. Free they 
now are, and free, with God’s help, they shull re- 
main. Free territory shall not be fettered, it shall 
not be trampled upon; it is ours, and we will hold 
on to it with a grasp that shall bid defiance to the 


_of the South, which has been heard in this debate. || 


1 


\| this Continent. Now, sir, we have passed beyond 
the country. This is my ground. If the war is | 


| 
| 
|| 


ti 
| 








of things that ought to be conceded? No; they 


‘the wrong. It is to carry slavery where it does | 
| not now exist, to subjugate free territory. If we 


| ness and glory of this republic demands that the 
| progress of domestic slavery should be arrested | 


| results. 


on, making one acquisition after another, until we 


| Who is willing to surrender it? Men of the North 
amendment. If it is for slavery, then I am de- |, 


_ preserve the future homes of his children, on the 
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slave power. When territory presents itself for 
annexation where slavery is already established, I 
stand ready to take it, if national considerations 


tion to be made? To make peace. How to make 
peace, I inquire, sir? Not to purchase a humilia- 


ting peace. No one supposes this. What return, 
require it, as they did in the case of ‘Fexas. I will | then, are we to have for this money? ‘Territory, 


not seek to change its institutions; I will not first | sir, territory. My friend, the chairman of the 
ask the abolition of slavery. I make no war upon | Committee on Foreign Relations, {Mr. C. J. In- 
the South, nor upon slavery in the South. Ihave |, cersox.,) bows; he admits it, sir; | thank him for 
no squeamish sensitiveness upon the subject of sla- | the admission; it is frank, it is true. The chairman 
very, no morbid sympathy for the slave. I plead | of the same committee in the Senate (Mr. Sevier} 
the cause and the rights of white freemen. I would || makes the same distinct admission. 
preserve to free white labor a fair country, a rich || on this subject is explicit. He says: 
inheritance, where the sons of toil, of my own race || « ‘The intelligence possessed by the President gives them 
and own color, can live without the disgrace which | reason to believe, that upon a certain advance to be made, 
association with negro slavery brings upon free | © eS eee > ae eee yoo and other 
labor. I stand for the inviolability of free territory. areas whicl Whe had nana { Uneer Cali fade wad New 
It shall remain free, so far as my voice or vote can | Mexico.} 
aid in the preservation of its character. | Why are we to pay the expense of their army? 
This, sir, is what we ask, and all we ask. Yet It is hard enough to fight them, and to pay the ex- 
penses of our own army as the war is going on. 
Ay, sir, the Mexicans ‘‘ would be willing to cede 
Upper California and New Mexico.” This, sir, 
is the return we are to have for “paying the Mex- 
ican army.” Yes, sir, when the bill is before the 
House, appropriating the very money which is to 
purchase territory, northern men, as an excuse to 
northern man prepared to do it? Tamaman of vote against my amendment, tell us they believe no 
concession, of compromise; but to compromise on | territory is to be acquired; that the movement is 
this question is to surrender the right and esiablish | untimely and out of place; that it is throwing an 
agitating and distracting question into our counei!s 


| —breaking the unity of the party. An agitating 
refuse to convert free into slave territory, is that an | question, sir! If the South, the minority, will 


invasion of the rights of the South? One would, |, yield, there will be no * agitation” upon this sub- 
indeed, suppose so, who had listened to all the | ject. | implore my friends of the South to stop 
violent declamation about the constitutional rights | the “agitaton of this delicate question.” They 
have it in their own hands. 

Sir, my reasons for moving in this matter at the 
time I did, have been given. I saw the policy of 
the Administration as clearly then as I see it now. 
{very man with his eyes open must see it. Ter- 
ritory is to be acquired, and money is asked to aid 
in its acquisition. I am ready, | am anxious to 
give the money; but I seek in the act which ap- 
»ropriates it, a guarantee that free territory shall 
ve preserved from the aggression of slavery—that 
it shall be sealed up and held sacred for freedom. 
This is what I seek. 

One gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Raetr] 
submitted a long constitutional argument on this 
question, and one, which it seemed to me, frittered 
the boundaries of slavery and reached free soil. | away all the powers of this Government. I tried 
to follow him in his ideas of sovereignty, but his 
—Representatives of northern freemen, will you || refinements were too nice for my comprehension. 
consummate such a deed of infamy and shame? | I became lost in the mists and clouds of constitu- 
I trust in God not. Oh! for the honor of the || tional refinements. I understand by sovereignty, 
North—for the fair fame of our green hills and || the power that makes laws—a power that demands 
valleys, be firm in this crisis—be true to your | of the citizen submission to its authority—that ex- 


His language 


vast majority of the freemen of this republic, a 
majority of the republicans of the North, are 
called upon to yield—what? ‘To make concession 


are required to surrender the dearest rights, to vio- 


While [ have, as I before remarked, no morbid 
sensitiveness upon this subject, | am, neverthe- 
less, one of those who believe that the future great- 


now and forever. Let it remain where it now is, 
and leave to time and a merciful Providence its 


Sir, upon this subject, the North has yielded 
until there is no more tc give up. We have gone 


have acquired and brought into the Union every 
inch of slave territory that was to be found upon 


| 
/ country and your race. The white laborer of the || ecutes the prerogative of enforcing obedience. I 


North claims your service; he demands that you 


you den could not understand the distinction the gentleman 
stand firm to his interests and his rights; that you 


was pleased to make, when he said “ the powers 


t of sovereignty are one thing, and its being another.”’ 
distant shores of the Pacific, from the degradation | I know of no sovereignty distinct from its attri- 


and dishonor of negro servitude. Where the ne- | butes, Sovereignty is known by its attributes and 
gro slave labors, the free white man cannot labor || its powers. The theory of our Govietunens places 
by his side without sharing in his degradation and || all sovereignty in the hands of the people. They, 


| disgrace. || Sir, are the true source of this right which we call 


Kut, sir, we are threatened with a dissolution of |! sovereignty. But in a political and legal sense, 
the Union. It is an idle, harmless threat. It has || sovereignty resides in the States and in this Gov- 
worked so well heretofore, however, that [ am not || ernment. Within the limits of the Constitution, 


| surprised it should be employed on this occasion. || and in the exercise of the powers given, this Gov- 


The North has ever been ready to yield when the || ernment is sovereign; and within the limits of their 
South raised the cry of disunion. Sir, I have no || respective constitutions the governments of the 
fears for the Union. When southern gentlemen || States are sovereign, They exercise different and 
sit down and revise their estimates of the value of } distinct powers, yet each in the powers exercised 
the Union, no fears need be entertained of a disso- || are sovereign. The right of the people to alter or 
lution from that quarter, Not that 1 doubt the || remodel their constitutions, is a right which the 


bravery of the South. I know that they dare do || theory and practice of our Government maintains. 


| all that brave men dare do, in vindication of their || That part of the argument of the gentleman from 


rights. 1 would be afraid to invade their rights. || South Carolina, which places the sovereignty ex- 
1 would expect, from their known character, _ clusively in the people, would strongly conflict 
frora the stand they have heretofore taken in de- || with the opinions held by that school of construc- 
feace of State sovereignty and State rights, a man- || tionists, in the case of Rhode Island. [ recollect 
eae ogg coy my on by Romy Py Eh aah 
; hh di € ruct an i 
ene — en is “aa sem = | organic aoe ve one oe: —- makes 
especially valuable to the . sovereignty reside in the people. and the next in 
solved, « and it is my deliberate conviction that || the Stains 7 Indeed, he i re reside every where 
southern slavery could not exist twenty years. “ anywhere, except in this Government. He 


The South, sir, equally with the North, places a || tells us that this Government stands as a naked 
trustee for the States, and that the States are joint- 
tenants and cosovereigns over the territories of the 
Union. This, sir, is novel. I confess I can form 


no idea of a copartnership in sovereignty. Sup- 


proper estimate upon the value of the Union. 

Sir, there is another reason, and a more substan- 
tial one, why this amendment should be made 
now, and to this bill. For what is this appropria- 
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yose, sir, that the States do own the territories, 
and that this Government holds them merely as 
trustee, will the gentleman inform me what acts 
these ‘‘ joint-tenants and co-sovereigns”’ can exer- 
Can South Carolina 

And if so, for how much, or to 
And how large is the control of | owing to slavery in the one and not in the other. | 
Without stopping to in- || There is always a lack of that energy and enter- 
quire where the right of property is, one thing is 
clear, the States can act upon territory only through 
this General Government. | maintain that this Gov- 
ernment, so far as the territory of the Union is con- 
cerned, is sovereign within the limits of the Con- 


cise over their property? 
levislate for it? 
what extent? 

Pennsylvania over it? 


suitution, 


Every argument of the gentleman from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Rurrt,] against my amendment, 
applies with equal force against the ordinance 
of 1787, and against the Missouri compromise. 
Great questions of constitutional right—of the 
ruvhts of the people and the States—are not deter- 
mined by parallels of latitude and longitude. If 
this proposition invades the constitutional rights of 
the South, then did the Missouri compromise. If 


we have no right to say, that slavery shall notexist 


in New Mexico and California, then we had no 


right to say that it should not go north of the Mis- 
sourl compromise line, 
I would have been glad, as objections have been 


made to the manner of introducing this question, 
to have had an opportunity of introducing an inde- 


roggane proposition, standing isolated and alone, 
jut every man knows that no such opportunity 
has or can be offered, under the rules of this House. 


Those who say they would support such a pro- 
osition, but oppose my amendment, Know that 
it is utterly impossible to get it before the House. 
A resolution of that character can only be brought 
before the House by suspending the rules, and that 
requires a vote of two-thirds. Action might be had 
upon it, by offering it on resolution day, and im- 
mediately demanding the previous question; but 
such a day we have not had since the early part of 
the session, and will not again have to its close; 


and, again, | would not attempt to force through 
so important a proposition under the press of the 
previous question, and without opportunity for 
one word of debate. I had a resolution drawn for 
more than three weeks, and could not advance so 
far as to obtain the floor and make a motion that 
the rules be suspended to receive it. I abandoned 
it as idle and useless, and came back to this billas 
the proper and only place where | could bring my 
proposition before the House. 

Sir, | have said before, that I have no morbid 
sy mpathies upon the subject of slavery; still, I re- 
gard it as a great social and political evil—a blight 
and deadly mildew upon any country or State in 
which it exists. I regard it as the most difficult 
and dangerous problem which we will have to 
work out in this free Government. If we go back 
to the period of the establishment of our Constitu- 
tion, we find there were six slave and seven free 
States; the slave States containing an area of some 
fifiy thousand square miles more than the free, 
with about an equal population, 
States have double the population of the slave. 
Why is this? In the Revolution, Massachusetts 
furnished more men for carrying on the war than 
the entire slave States. How happened this? Not 
from any want of patriotism on the part of the 
South, but from the want of ability, growing out 
of this institution. Where the men who labor 
are slaves, you cannot place arms in their hands; 
and it ts the free laboring man who constitutes the 


strength and defence of his country on the field of || 


battle. If this war continue, Pennsylvania will, 
if permitted, I believe, send more men into the 
ficid than the entire six original slave States. Not 
that Pennsylvania would be more forward than 
they in the vindication of the honor of the coun- 
try, but beeause she has the men; and, owing to 
this peculiar institution of the South, they have 
them not. Their laborers cannot take up arms; 
indeed, they dare not form them into military or- 
ganizations, and teach them the use of the weapons 
of war, Why is it that Virginia, the “ mother of 
States’’—that State which has ever been foremost 
in the vindication of the rights of the States, and 
of the liberties of the people—why is it that the 
sun of the glorious “‘ Old Dominion”’ is not still 
in the ascendant? She stood first—before New 
York, before Pennsylyania—and now she is out- 
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Wilmot Proviso—Mr. Strong. 
stripped by States that have grown up within the 
memory of the present generation. 
Can any doubt that slavery is the cause ? 

Again, contrast Ohio with Kentucky. Why 
has the former left so far behind the latter, in the 
race of prosperity and greatness? It is wholly 


we in slave labor, which is to be found in free | 


abor. I verily believe that the laborer of the 
North, who goes into the wilderness to hew him- 
| self out a home, does more work than three slaves, 
while he consumes or wastes less. 
‘neglected by him; his eye sees everything that 
| requires attention. 


built up new empires in the West, while the South 
has been falling back into decrepitude and decay. 
| Sir, contrast Michigan with Arkansas. 
the last twenty years, the former has assumed a 
high position among the States of this Union. She 
exhibits at this day all the elements and resources 
of a great State; cities, flourishing towns, and 
highly cultivated fields, with a population that out- 
numbers three or four times that of Arkansas. 
Yet, Arkansas has even a better soil, and superior 
natural advantages. Whatis the cause of this dis- 
parity? Itis slavery, sir, and that alone. Slave 
labor exhausts, and makes barren the fields it cul- 
tivates. ‘That labor is only profitable to the mas- 


ter in the production of the staples of cotton, sugar, | 


and tobacco. Crop follows crop, until the fertility 
of the soil is exhausted, when the old fields are 
abandoned, new and virgin soil sought out, to be 
exhausted in the same manner, and in its turn 
likewise abandoned. Thus, sir, sterility follows 
its path. Eastern Virginia, unrivalled in the fer- 
tility of its soil, and in the geniality of its climate, 
with navigable rivers and harbors unsurpassed in 


commercial importance, is this day but little better | 


than a barren waste. The free labor of the North 
has commenced the work of regeneration, and to 
this alone can Eastern Virginia look for redemp- 
tion and renewed prosperity. 

Sir, as a friend of the Union, as a lover of my 
country, and in no spirit of hostility to the South, 
1 offered my amendment. Viewing slavery as | 
do, I must resist its further extension and propa- 
gation on the North American continent. It is an 
evil, the magnitude and the end of which, no man 
can see. Mr. Walker, in his celebrated Texas 
letter, urged the policy of annexation, as a means 
and aid in the final abolition of slavery. By the 
annexation of Texas, he said, a fronuer of two 
thousand miles in extent would be opened, border- 
ing on Mexico, over which our slave and black 
| population, as it should press upon the country, 

could pass, and become mingled with the mixed 
races of Mexico and South America. Sir, I 
| thought at the time, and still think, that there was 
much force in this argument. But if wé take the 
very country that was to be their refuge, and sub- 


'} and argument of Mr. Walker? 
{Here the hour expired, and Mr. Witmor was 
broken off in his remarks. ] 


THE WILMOT PROVISO. 


SPEECH OF MR. S. STRONG, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
February 8, 1847. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, on the * Bill making 
‘further provision for the expenses attending the 

| ¢ intercourse between the United States and foreign 
| *nations,’? usually called the three million bill, 


| (Mr. Norris, of New Hampshire, in the chair,) 
| Mr. Wixmor, of Pennsylvania, offered the follow- 
| ing amendment: 


“And he it further enacted, That there shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in any territory on the 
continent of America which shall hereafter be acquired by 
or annexed to the United States by virtue of this appropria- 

| tion, or in any other manner whatsoever, except for crimes 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted: Provided, 
alweys, That any person escaping into such territory from 
| Whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in any one of the 
United States, such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed and 
|| conveyed out of said territory to the person Claiming his or 
i] ber labor or service.” 





Why is it? | 


Nothing is }) 
It is the enterprise, the dili- || 


gence, and the economy of free labor, that has | 


Within || 


' vert it for slavery, what becomes of the reasoning || 





GLOBE. [Feb. 8. 


Ho. or Réps. 


| _ Objection being made by Mr. Dromcooxe, of 
|| Virginia, who raised a question of order, it fea 
| temporarily withdrawn by the mover, who gyp. 
| ported it ina speech at length; when, having coy. 
| cluded, Mr. Srrone, of New York, obtained the 
|| floor. Mr. Dromeoore still persisting in rais. 
| ing the question of order, and insisting that there 
|| was no question before the committee, Mr. S., gti}j 
| claiming the floor, in order to prevent further inter. 
ruption, moved to strike out the words “ three mil- 
| lions,”’ in the second section of the bill, and insert 
| ** two millions,” 
Mr. STRONG then addressed the committee 
| follows: 

Mr. Cuairman: The bill now before the com. 
mittee, and the amendment offered by the honor- 
able gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Wimor 
make it a matter of duty, as I conceive, as well a. 


as 


; ’ as 
of propriety, that I should ask the attention of the 


House to the views which will govern my vote in 
relation to both; for I will, with permission, assume 
that they are both properly under consideration, 

This will be the more excusable from the fact, that 

from the commencement of the session up to the 

present hour, no matter what was the subject os- 
tensibly before the House in Committee of the 
| Whole, there has been but one set of topics dis- 
| cussed—the conduct of the President, the war, and 
slavery. This is the first time, htoweyer, that this 
last agitating on is brought directly and in due 
form before the House; and I have, in consec uence, 
remained silent hitherto up to this time. I feel it 
| the more incumbent on me to express my views 
now, because the vote which I believe it to be my 
duty to give will be different from some, perhaps 
from many, of my respected colleagues. I am per- 
suaded, nevertheless, that this vote will be in ac- 
cordance with the feelings and opinions not on! 
of the peeerey of my district, but also of the 
great majority of the democracy of the State of 
_ New York, and of the North generally. Such, | 
| apprehend, will continue to be the sentiments and 
_views of the northern democracy. Sir, 1 am in 
| favor of the bill as recommended by the President, 
| and entirely opposed to this proviso. I shall vote 
for the one, and not for the other. I will oppose 
this proviso at the present time, come in what tees 
|| it may, and whatever garb it may assume. It is 
|| ill-timed; out of place; has no business here; can 
|| do no good; and is calculated to produce, as it has 
| produced, nothing but mischief—absolute, unmiti- 
| gated evil. But let us review the course of gvents 
| fora moment. At the commencement of the pres- 
| ent session the President sent us, as was his daty, 
|| and in conformity with established usage, his an- 
‘|| nual message. In that document the following 
| language occurs, which has so often been quoted, 
and which has afforded the pretext, in certain quar- 
|| ters, for the most malignant and bitter assaults 
| upon the Chief Magistrate of this nation that ge- 
'/nius and intellect, disordered by passion, could 
|| devise: 
|| ‘TI deem it to be my duty to present to you, on the pres- 
|| ent occ@Sion, a condensed review of the injuries we had 
| Sustained, of the causes which led to the war, and of its 
progress since its commencement. This is rendered the 
| more necessary because uf the misapprehensions which 
have to some extent prevailed as to its origin and true char- 
acter. The war has been represented as unjust and unne- 
cessary, and as one of aggression on our part upon a weak 
| and injured enemy. Such erroneous views, though enter- 
|| tained by but few, have been widely and extensively circu- 
|| lated not only at home, but have been spread throughout 
|| Mexico and the whole world. A more effectual means 
could not have been devised to encourage the enemy and 
protract the war than to advocate and adhere to their cause, 
| and thus give them ‘aid and comfort.’ ” 

Observe, now, the phraseology of this much 
abused and perverted sentence. ‘The President 
deems it his ‘duty’ to present a condensed re- 
view of the’ ‘injuries we had received, of the 
causes of the war, and of its progress since its 
commencement.”’ Certainly, nothing wrong or 

| offensive in this. The President thinks this is the 
| more necessary, because of the ** misapprehen- 
_ sions” which have prevailed ‘‘to some extent,” 
as to its origin and character. Nothing in this, 
surely, to be either denied or found fault with. 

The war, says the President, has been “ repre- 

sented’’ as ‘‘ unjust and unnecessary, and as one 

of aggression on our part.”? ‘his will not be 
; quesuoned, and therefore there can be no just 
cause of complaint. ‘Such erroneous views,’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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iated, not only at home, but have been spread 
throughout Mexico and the whole world.’’ Is this 
denied? Ihave not yet heard any man controvert 
these facts; and the President then expresses his 
opinion and belief that ‘*a more effectual means 
could not have been devised to encourage the ene- 
my and protract the war than to advocate and 
adhere to their cause, and thus give them aid and 
comfort. oe : l 1 
opinion? It is not because he has erred in his facts 
and statements, but because he has done what the 
humblest citizen claims a right to do—merely given 


And is the President wrong in his | 


an opinion, to the truth and justness of which | 


every person will subseribe—that he is to be de- 
nounced with such fierce malignity, and in terms 
the most offensive and opprobrious. The Presi- 
dent does not even intimate that it is possible for 
any member of Congress to have been guilty of 
these “* misapprehensions,” or of entertaining such 


‘erroneous views;’’ on the contrary, he expresses | 


his conviction that they are cherished * but by 
few.’ And yet, what have we seen in this Hall? 
One member gets up after another, claiming and 
assuming to be one of ** the few,’’ who are not 
only willing tacitly to admit that they ‘ entertain 
such erroneous views’’ and “spread them through- 
out Mexico and the whole world,’’ but denounce 
the President for expressing an opinion that such 
conduct is calculated to give ** aid and comfort?’ to 
our enemies. ‘To no other description of persons 
does the President’s language apply. 


It is not the | 


facts, but the epinions of the President, with which | 


these patriots find fault, and are willing to place 
themselves voluntarily within a category which 


the President never assigned them, for the purpose | 


of assailing him and his Administration. First, 
the honorable gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Davis] led off the debate, and his speech, or 
rather speeches, have been characterized by noth- 
ing remarkable, except for the many and varied 
epithets of denunciation and abuse which he poured 
out promiscuously upon the President. pa 
er,’ ** traitor,’’ ** autocrat,”’ ‘* dictator,” ‘*Nero,”’ 
“Caligula,”’ ** Tiberius,” figured conspicuously 
in the honorable gentleman’s vocabulary. He 
even threatened the President with impeachment 


for high crimes and misdemeanors, until he seemed | 


wearied and exhausted with the mighty effort. 
Next followed the honorable gentleman from Ohio, 


{Mr. Gippin@s,] the chief of the Abolition band | 


upon this floor, and who appears, by common con- 
sent, to be the chosen champion and leader of the 
Whig or Federal party also here. Following in 
the track of his predecessor in debate, he seemed 
to labor to outdo him in denunciation of the Presi- 
dent, and in the application of vindictive epithets 
tohim. Moreover, he boldly assumed the cause 
of the Mexicans, and argued against that of his 
country. His printed speech contains expressions 
like these: 


“We know that it is a war of conquest, commenced and 
carried on for the purpose of dismembering Mexico. Now, 
with all these facts before me, were I to vote for the appro- 
priation of men and money to continue this wicked and 
murderous war, and to carry out these designs, I Teel, be- 
fore Heaven, that I should make myself a party to it. T feel 
that should become involved in the crimes and bloodshed 
of those we send there.”? 


Again: 

“I had intended to have noticed that part of the message 
which speaks of the annexation of ‘l'exas; that, beyond all 
doubt, was for the extension of slavery.’ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I consider this a direct 
libel on the American people, who themselves de- 
cided that Texas should be annexed by the same 
vote which made James K. Polk President and 
George M. Dallas Vice President of the United 
States. But the same honorable gentleman did not 
stop here. * He declared that were he a Mexican, 
as he was an American, he would never yield while 
4 foreign soldier remained upon the soil of his 
country, It is true he thought it necessary to offer 
an apology to the country, and to quote an author- 
ity by way of justification of his course, as did also 
another honorable gentleman, whose remarks I 
Shall notice presently. ‘*1 wish to say to our 
Whig friends, (exclaims the honorable member 
‘from Ohio,) that the course of conduct which I 

have prescribed for myself in regard to this war 
‘has the high sanction of the Whigs in the British 
‘Parliament when that nation waged an unjust 
‘ war against ourselves.” He then launches forth 
in strong invectives against the war and its support- 
ers, again and again declaring it to be ‘* murderous”’ 





The Wilmot Proviso—Mr. Strong. 
‘funjust,’’ and ‘ felonious,’’ adopting the language 
of Fox, Burke, Wilkes, the Duke of Grafton, Lord 
Chatham, and others, which he largely quoted. 
That I may not mistake or misrepresent the hon- 
orable gentleman as to the objects he was striving 
to accomplish, and the results he proposed to bring 
about by the course he was pursuing, and which 
he recommends to his Whig allies to pursue in 


relation to the war in which we are engaged with 


Mexico, I will quote his own words: 


‘“‘ These were the sentiments,” says he, “ of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the British Parliament—of men 
whom we delight to honor. They, sir, were *‘ Whigs,’ and, 
by rigidly adhering to the dictates of justice, by their uniform 

| Opposition to the war, which they believed wrong and un- 
| just, they secured the popular approbation, compelled the 


Tories, the advocates of that unjust war, to make peace with | 


the colonies, and finally drove them from power, and them- 
selves assumed the control of Government. I will respect- 
fully suggest, that were the Whigs of 1846 to follow the 
example of those in the British Parliament of °76, a like 
result would follow.”? 


This, Mr. Chairman, is frank and explicit enough 
in all conscience. The object of our Federal and 
Abolition friends is distinctly avowed. It is to 
compel the Administration of the country, who 
are d 
co, on terms which our enemy shall dictate, and 
get the power of the Government into their own 
hands. And is not such language and such con- 
duct giving ‘‘aid and comfort’’ to our enemies? 
And so it was in the war of our Revolution. The 
Americans atfected to honor and praise the Whigs 
in the British Parliament, because they were aiding 
us, and were traitors to their own country. We 
took advantage of their treason, whilst we despised 
the traitor. And who can tell whether America 
owes her independence most to the course which 
these British statesmen pursued in the councils of 
their country, or to the arms of France, and the 
aid furnished us by- Louis the Sixteenth? One 
| thing we do know—that the great Lord Chatham 
saw his error when too late; that almost at the 


esignated as Tories, to make peace with Mexi- | 


close of life, when dying and full of grief and re- | 


/ morse at the prospect of losing the colonies, he 
caused himself to be carried to the House of Lords, 
and, with his expiring breath, implored his coun- 
trymen not to acknowledge our independence, 
nor to surrender and give away the * brightest 
jewel in the diadem”’ of his sovereign. But it was 
too late. He and his Whig coadjutors had done 
the deed, and the colonies were free. 


But I ask, in all humility, is this the example, 


and such the conduct, which are held up for Amer- | 


ica to follow in regard to Mexico, and by American 
statesmen, honored by a seat on this floor? Even 
the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, {[Mr. 
Wixturor,] who seemed anxious to come to the 
rescue, and contribute his share in this crusade 
against the war and the Administration, could not 
adopt the example and the plea in justification under 
which the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Grpprives] 
| chose to seek shelter. 
| grate harshly upon the sensibilities of the American 
people? 
admire those ‘* illustrious statesmen,’’ he did not 
| see his ‘sway clear in making their conduct in the 
British Parliament, in 1776, the exact model of 
'his own conduct here now.”’ 
turn to the example and authority of American 
| statesmen, hardly less distinguished, and no less 
worthy of admiration and imitation.’’ He reposed 
| himself upon the example and authority of John 
| Jay, and quoted the opinions of that eminent Fed- 
| eral statesman in 1814, a short time previous to the 
| 
| 
| 


Under the shield of this authority, he suffered 


| party before referred to, (Mr. Gippines,} but cer- 


content themselves with some ordinary measure of miscon- 
duct, with some cheap and vulgar misdemeanor, the people 
ay arraign and impeach them to their beart’s content. 
But let them only lift themselves boldly to the perpetration 
| of a flagrant crime, let them only dare to commit the very 
worst act of which they are capable, and they are to find 
their impunity in the very enormity of their conduct, and 
j 
i 


| and Administration of his country: 
' 


| are to be safely sereened behind the mountain of their own 
| misdoing! ‘ 

“ This, sir, is the length to which the President has gone 
in his message. This is the length to which gentlemen have 
| followed him on this floor. 


Was he afraid they would | 


But whilst professing to honor and to | 


He would rather | 


conclusion of the last war with Great Britain. | 


himself to use the following language—more court- | 
| ly, perhaps, than that used by the leader of his | 


tainly pot the less criminative of the Government | 


‘So, then, Mr. Chairman, if the rulers of our republic shall 
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commenced, and the spirit in which it seems now to be pros 
ecuted, and I shall never hesitate to say so. 

‘As to the origin of the war, I shall say but few words. 
It should never be forgotten that its primary cause was the 
annexation of Texas; a measure presse! upon the country, 
by its peculiar advocates, with a view of strengthening, 
extending, and perpetuating the institution of domestic sla- 
very. 

“Sir, I cherish no feelings of ill-will towards Texas. Now 
that she is a member of our Union, I would speak of her in 
the terms which belong to the intercourse of sister States. 
But I cannot fail to speak plainly in regard to the unconsti- 
tutional act of her annexation, and the disastrous conse- 
quences which have thus far attended it. Who forgets the 
glowing terms in which the addition of that lone star to our 
American constellation was heralded! How much of pros- 
perity and of peace, of protection to our labor, and of defence 
to our land, was augured from it! Who now can reflect on 
its consequences as already developed; who can think of 
the deep wound which, in the judgment of many, it has in 
flicted on our Constitution; of the alienations and heart- 
burnings which it has produced among different members of 
the Union; of the fearful lookings-for of disunion which it 
has excited; of the treasure it has cost, and the precious 
lives it has wasted, inthe war now in progress ; of the poison 
it has in so many ways mingled with the previously health- 
ful current of our national career—without being reminded 
of another Jone star, which ‘fell from Heaven, burning as it 
‘were a lamp, and it fell upon the third part of the rivers, 
‘and upon the fountains of waters: and the name of the star 
‘is called Wormwood, and tie third part of the waters be- 
‘came wormwood, and many men died of the waters because 
*thev were bitter!’ 

“The more immediate cause of the war was the Execu- 
tive mode of consummating this measure of annexation.’’ 


This the length to which the President has gone 
in his message! Where does the honorable gen- 
tleman find it, or anything which, by the remotest 
analogy, or the most forced construction, can be 
tortured into any such meaning? Nowhere, sir, 
but in his own heated and excited imagination. 
Let us see, now, whether the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts is more fortunate in his exam- 
ple, and his authority to justify his course of con- 
duct, than the honorable gentleman from Ohio. Mr. 
Jay, in 1814, was a retired American statesman, 
but his political opinions and predilections were 
well known. He was a Federalist. His political 
associates were those of the Hartford Convention 
school, and his sympathies and views coincided 
with theirs. What was their position at the time 
when Mr. Jay put forth the sentiments quoted by 
the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wixturop] with such self-complacent approval ? 

And here I beg permission to relate an anec- 
dote, and then to quote an authority. In 1822, 
I had occasion to spend the winter in the city 
of Albany. Whilst there, a friend of mine and 
myself were one day invited to take tea and 
spend the evening with a distinguished politician 
of the State of New York, since deceased, whose 
name I see no reason to conceal. It was Solomon 
Southwick. During the evening the conversation 
turned upon the subject of the late war, and the 
ulterior designs of the Federalists of New England. 
He said that, late in the year 1814, he happened to 
be in Boston and Hartford, and that, from some 
cause unaccountable to him, the Hartford Conven- 


| tion Federalists took him_ to be friendly to their 


| Union. 


views, and admitted him to their confidence. That 
he was, for some time, in frequent and daily in- 
tercourse and conversation with the leading mem- 
bers of that convention; that he was told by 
them that their plan was nearly consummated; 
which was, to secure the principal officers of the 
militia throughout New England to their views; 
that they had been already sounded upon’ the sub- 
ject; that the convention had been called to per- 
fect the plan and secure concert of action; and 
that, ata moment to be fixed upon, they were to 
publish a list of grievances, propose an alliance 
offensive and defensive with Great Britain, with 
whom the matter was in course of arrangement, 
place themselves under the protection of that Pow- 
er, call in a prince of the blood, (and his name, 
I recollect, was mentioned—it was the Earl of Dal- 
housie,) as governor, president, or head of the New 
England confederacy, declare themselves indepen- 
dent of the United States, and Secede from the 
** When they had sufficiently disclosed 
‘ their views,”’ said Mr. Southwick, “‘ I expressed 


| ‘to them my entire dissent, and exclaimed, * The 


‘moment, gentlemen, your designs are fully dis- 
* closed, and you begin to act in accordance w:th 


|, £ them, half of you will be hung up at once as trai- 


‘ tors;’ and here my intimacy with the Hartford Con- 
‘ vention men ended.” The gentleman is yet living 


| who heard with me this remarkable conversation. 


“J utterly condemn the manner in which the war was || He is my neighbor, and was formerly a member 
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of Congress. It made a strong impression upon 
us both; and though we were willing to believe 
these Hartford conventionists guilty of almost 
everything wicked and corrupt, this ie appeared 
to us too bold, absurd, and impracticable, and we 
really believed that our friend Southwick had been 
mistaken or grossly deceived. Judge, sir, my sur- 
prise and astonishment when, almost twenty years 
afterwards, | saw this statement confirmed by high 
British authority. ‘ The United Service Journal,” 
published in London, has an article in the May 


No. for 1840, which I have before me, and L ask the | 


Clerk to read an extract marked in the margin. 


[The book being sent to the Clerk, he read as 
follow s:] 

* Amonget the many dangers to which the American re- 
public must always be exposed in a war with Great Britain, 
not Live least is that of a split amongst themselves, and con- 
sequent break up oftheir Federal Union. The slave question 
isa wedge strong enough to effect this at any time; but we 
could employ another nearly as powerful. The last war 


proved nest ruinous to the shipping and mercantile inter- | 


eta of the 
wae it to the merchant or ship-owner, whom our Cruisers 
had despoiled of his all, that a few British prizes were cap- 
tured, and now aud then brought safely into American ports ? 
‘The farmers in the western States, however, obtained high 
prices tor the beef, pork, flour, &e., supplied to their troops, 
dock -vards, sbips-ol-war, &c., and were too removed from 
the coast to suffer any inconvenience from our expeditions. 
They, therefore, wished the war to continue. Not so the 
New Eoglanders; they, on the contrary, began to cast about 
and to see how they could best extricate themselves from 
the strait into which the mad policy of Mr. Madison and the 
General Government had driven them. The inhabitants of 
the Isiand of Nantucket made an overture to our command- 
er-in- chief to remain perfectly neutral during the war, ex 

cluding the armed vessels of both belligerants from their 
harbors, whilst, in another quarter, a far more extensive 
scheme of “nullification? was seriously set on foot, and 
began to make rapid progress amongst some of the most 


New England States; for what compensation | 


respectable and influential inhabitants of New England. | 


This was to separate the porthern and eastern from the 
southero and western States; to éstablish a limited monar- 
chy in the first-named States, placing one of our princes of 
the blood on the throne, and strengthening the new trans- 
atlantic kingdom by an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with Bagland. 
respondence which was in active progress on this subject. 
But that correspondence is still in existence; and, however 
improbable it may appear to Yankee pride, were a war to 
break out again between us, something similar would occur 
before the ‘United States’ were two years older. The de- 
struction of the publie buildings at the nominal seat of the 
Federal Government, it was conceived, would, indirectly, 
if not directly, forward the views of the New England sepa- 
ratists.”’ 


Such, Mr. Chairman, were the men, and such 
their objects, with whom Mr. Jay was personally 
associated. Their political creed was the same. 
Now, sir, I submit whether the honorable gentle- 
man from Massachusetts |Mr. Winrurop] is more 
fortunate in the example he has selected for his 
imitation, or the authority under which he seeks 
shelter, than the honorable gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Gippines.] Well, this debate continued for 


The treaty of Ghent put a stop to the cor- | 


weeks, to the entire neglect of the more important | 


business of the session. At length a voice began 
to come back to us from all parts of the country, 
which these gentlemen and their party could not 
and dared not wholly disregard. They found 
themselves placed in hostility and collision with 
the universal public sentiment of the country in 
regard to the war in which we are engaged. 
country is for the war. ‘Their speeches and decla- 
rations placed them in opposition to it. 
friends of the President and of the Administration 
had succeeded in sustaining and justifying their 
conduct before the House, the country, and the 
world, 
side; our opponents seemed tired of the contest— 
willing to be quiet; and there seemed to be a pros- 
pect and a disposition yet to attend to the pressing 
business of the country, hitherto neglected, short 
as was the remaining portion of the session. But, 
Mr. Chairman, | regret to say that at this appa- 
rently auspicious moment, one of my esteemed col- 
leagues, who sits before me, [Mr. Preston Kine,] 
a gentleman of great legislative experience, a prom- 
inent Democrat_hither in the State from whence 


The bitter waters of strife began to sub- | 


= . 
we both come ahd in part represent, much my su- | 


perior in everything except in age, should have 
felt it to be his duty to introduce a bill here, in sub- 
stance like the one before the committee, contain- 


ing this obnoxious proviso—out of order—-and, by | 
management and skill, derived from his knowledze | 


of parhamentary rules, seek occasion to give his 
views, in a set speech, in favor of a proposition 


The | 


not before the House, which could not, by the , 


rules, be entertained at that time, and which, when 
it should be introduced, could produce no other 


| 
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effect than to distract the Democratic party, divide 
our counsels, embarrass the Administration, im- | 
pede the successful prosecution of the war, and, | 
whilst professing friendship for the Administration, 
and a Tonite to prosecute the war with vigor, really | 
and in effect eae a portion of the Democratic 
vurty, who should act with him, in advance of the 
higs and Abolitionists in opposition to the war, 
and in close communion and fellowship with them. 
Such has been the result. From that instant the 
war of debate has been carried on, not by the two | 
great parties that divide our country, the Demo- 
crats.and the Federalists, but between Democrats— 
those alone who profess to sustain the Adminis- 
tration. The Abolitionists and the Whigs have 
since remained nearly quiet, laughing with exulta- | 
tion at our quarrel—rejoiced to find that a portion 
of the Democracy have not only joined their stand- 
ard, but turned upon their he the weapons of 
their adversaries—those which the latter have 
heretofore exclusively employed. Now, sir, I 
have no desire to impute motives to my colleague. 
| only speak of acts and their necessary results. 
In ordinary life, we say a man is responsible for 
his acts, because he is presumed to know their 
tendency and consequences, and from thence the 
intention and design with which those acts are 
performed are inferred. Whilst, therefore, I do 
not permit myself thus to judge of the course of | 
my colleague and those who act with him, our | 
constituency and the country will form their own | 
judgment. “They will, at least, perceive some | 
striking coincidences of action between this move | 
here and a corresponding one in other legislative 
bodies remote from this. 


| 
| 


session. The question was, immediately after its 
introduction here, taken up in both; and after a 
short debate, resolutions were passed in relation | 
thereto, and sent to us without delay. Was there | 
a concerted plan between certain politicans in 

Washington and in those States to manufacture 

public sentiment to aid the movement here? I will 

not say so, or impute any such motive; but the | 
public mind at the North has become excited in | 
consequence. So faras public opinion there has | 


disclosed itself, it condemns the introduction of this 
topic here at the present moment, and under the 
existing relations of the country. But it was ad- 
vocated by another of my honorable colleagues, 
{[Mr. Grover,] for whom I entertain great regard, 
and whose speech enlightened me. | was aston- 
ished at the time and manner of intréducing the 
subject here. LIcould not comprehend its design 
and object. Iam not in the secrets of politicians, 
and have not much knowledge of what is passing 
behind the scenes. 


But after the speech of my | 


colleague now in my eye, [Mr. Grover,] I began || 


to imagine that I understood the matter a little, 
and had got a glimpse of the secret springs which 
put this dark ball in motion. I carefully noted his | 
remarks. 


** Wilmot proviso”’ at the last session of Congress: | 


declared that he advised and advocated the bring- } preven¥its being misrepresented ? 
that ithad been “ iterated and reiterated’? at the || 


The || 


ing it forward at that time, and gave, as a reason, 


North, and the opinion spread broadcast over the | 
land there, that this was a war of conquest made | 
for the extension of slavery; and that the Demo- | 


_erats of the North began, in consequence, to dis- | 


trust the war, and to give it a doubtful support; 
and that it was necessary for Congress to quiet 
their doubts and apprehensions by some declaration 
like that costelionl in this famous proviso. Sir, | 
this, | confess, was a new revelation to me—a sen- | 
timent and a feeling at the North I never heard or 
dreamed of before. I could not but remember, how- | 
ever, that when the action of Congress was invoked | 


only a few weeks before the nomination for Govern- 


_at the last session in regard to this matter, it was | 


or in New York; that every effort was then making 
by men who were supposed to have had an agency 
in concocting this proviso, and who sustained it, 
to bring forward Governor Wright as a cone 
for reélection, against the wishes of that part of | 
the Democracy of New York who had most zeal- 
ously sustained Mr. Polk and his Administration, | 
and with express reference, as was declared by his | 
friends in that State, to the next Presidential elec- | 
tion. The Northern Democracy in doubt, and | 
hesitating about the objects of the war? Nonsense! | 





There is not a log cabin, either in the honorable 


The legislatures of New || 
York and Pennsylvania were and still remain in || 


He alluded to the introduction of the || 


Ho. or Reps. 





gentleman’s district or mine, whose Sanat do not 
understand this matter as well as he or myself 
| They are perfectly familiar with the subject. But 


| it would have been gratifying to me, had my friend 


| given us a more particular account of the origin of 
this so-called ‘* Wilmot proviso,”’ and of the source 
from whence it emanated. I presume he could do 
it. It would, no doubt, be highly amusing, and 
_not wholly uninstructive as a piece of histo 
_ Perhaps my honorable colleague from the Sara. 
toga district, [Mr. oe or the honorable gen- 
teman from Ohio, [Mr. RINKERHOFF,] who, | 
understand, published a card to his constituents 
claiming to be its author, could give us some jn. 
formation. At all events, I pronounce it of Federal 
origin; an old device; a mere clap-trap, often here- 
tofore resorted to by them to make disturbance 
between the different sections of the country; and 
| none the better now for being introduced here b 
| professed Democrats. I venture also to predict, that 
_ when the truth is known, all the glory which my 
| friend from Pennsylvania (Mr. Witmor] can justly 
claim in conjunction with it, is the being made 
the vehicle, the mere conduit, through whicl: this 
black proviso was ushered into the House; be- 
cause its authors were either ashamed, or averse, 
from some other cause, to placing themselves in 
that attitude before the House and the country, 
Alas! for fame. Upon such trifling accidents, 
sometimes, hang the celebrity and the fortunes of 
men. But we have certainly before us a very 
| novel and strange spectacle in this debate—a union 
| of the Federalists, the Abolitionists, and a branch 
of the Democratic party; which last, I suppose, 
may prevecy be denominated the Democratic- 
Abolition-W hig branch of the Opposition; all using 
| the same arguments, and acting in concert for the 
accomplishment of a common object—hostility to, 
and a desire to embarrass, the present Administra- 
tion. Sir, I have in my hand a document which I 
will send the Clerk, and ask him to read, and 
| which, I think, will go far towards explaining the 
_ course which some of my honorable colleagues take 
inthis matter. Itis familiarly known in New York 
as the “secret circular,’’ and was put forth imme- 
| diately after the nomination of Mr. Polk for the 
Presidency. 
; “ CONFIDENTIAL. ] 

“Sir: You will doubtless agree with us, that the late Bal- 
| timore Convention pluced the Democratic party at the North 
| in a position of great difficulty. We are constantly reminded 
| that it rejected Mr. Van Buren, and nominated Mr. Polk, 
| for reasons connected with the immediate annexation of Texas 
—REASONS WHICH HAD NO RELATIONS TO THE PRINCIPLES 
| OP THE PARTY. Nor was that all. The convention went 
| beyond the authority delegated to its members, and adopted a 
| resolution on the subject of Texas—a subject not before the 
country when they were elected—upon which, therefore, 


|| they were not instructed, which seeks TO INTERPOLATE 


| INTO THE PARTY CODE A NEW DOCTRINE, urra- 
ERTO UNKNOWN among us—at war with some of our established 


|| principles, and abhorrent to the opinions and feelings of a 


| 


|| great majority of NORTHERN FREEMEN. In this position, what 


was the party at the North todo? Was itto reject the nom- 
| inations and abandon the contest; or should it support the 
nominations, rejecting the untenable doctrine interpolated at 
| the convention, and tuking care that their support should be 
accompgnied with such an expression of their opinion as to 


“ The latter alternative has been preferred ; and we think 
wisely, for we conceive that a proper expression of their 
opinions will save their votes from misconstruction, and 
| that proper efforts will secure the nomination of such mem- 

bers of Congress as will reject the UNWARRANTABLE 
SCHEMES now pressed upon the country. With these 
| views, assuming that you feel on this subject as we do, we 
| have been desired to address you, and to invite codperation 
| of yourself and other friends throughout the State. 

“Ist. In the publication of a joint letter declaring our pur- 
| pose to su the nominations, REJECTING THE 0- 
| LUTIONS RESPECTING TEXAS. 

“2d. In promoting and supporting at the next elections the 
nomination for Congress of such persons as concur in these 
opinions. 
“If your views in this matter coincide with ours, please 
| write to some one of us, and a draught of the proposed let- 
| ter will be forwarded for examination. 
| Very respectfully 
“GEORGE P. BARKER, 
| “JOHN W. EDMONDS, _ * 








“THEODORE SEDGWICK, 
“WM. C. BRYANT, 
“DAVID DUDLEY FIELD, 
“THOS. W. TUCKER, 
“TSAAC TOWNSEND.” 


«“ P. 8.—A copy of this circular has been sent to the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: Michael Hoffman, Albert H. Tracy, 
Hiram dardiner, Addison Gardiner, Samuel Selden, Henry 

| Selden, Ashley Sampson, J. Osborn, Hiram Gray, J 

N. Wilson, James M. Smith, Thos. G. Taleott, Wm. Allen, 
| Freeborn Jewett, Daniel Chandler, Hiram Denio, Joho 
| Tracy, Jabez D. Hammond, John I. De Graff, N. L. Benton, 
| Preston King, Ransom Gillett, Samuel Y L. Stetson, 


James B. Spencer, David L. Seymour, David 
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pus Bleecker, A. C. Flagg, Robert McLellan, R. D. Davis, 
james Powers, Archibald Niven, Nathaniel Jones, John 
W. Lawrence, and will be sent to any other persons you 
may wish.” . 

This, sir, is the key by which to explain many 
things, which otherwise would be entirely inex- 

licable. The combination then formed against 
President Polk and the party which elected him has 
continued its opposition to the present time. It is 
seen here, as well as elsewhere. The gentlemen 
to whom it was addressed did not all participate in 
the designs or “ergs expressed therein; but the | 
men who signed it, and those who acquiesced in 
their views, have kept up an active opposition to 
the present Administration. Whilst professing to 
be its friends, they have acted with its engnies. 

Mr. P. KING. As I am one of those to whom 
this circular was addressed, I wish to state, that on 
its receipt, I replied immediately, disapproving of | 


APPEN 


_— 








t 





DIX TO THE CONG 


The Wilmot Proviso—Mr. Strong. 


New York was owing to the legislation of Con- 
gress at the last session in relation to the tariff, &c. 
We, of New York, know very well, whatever 
may be said to the contrary, that national ques- 
tions had nothing to do with it; that it is to be 
attributed entirely to the dissensions amongst our 
own party. I have explained the foundation of 
these difficulties. But, Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
refer once more to my honorable colleague, [Mr. 
P. King,] who first introduced this proviso into 
this House at the present session. I find in the 
journals of this House, (first session of the 28th 


_Congress,) now before me, that, on the 26th of 
| February, 1844, Mr. Campbell, of South Carolina, 


moved in this Flouse the adoption of certain resolu- | 
tions, and demanded the previous question thereon. | 


| One of these resolutions is as follows: 


| Resolved, That all efforts of Abolitionists or others, made 


the sentiments it contained, an declining to have || to induce Congress to interfere with questions of slavery, or to 


anything to do with its suggestions. 

r. J. W. LAWRENCE. I am desirous to 
say that I, too, am one of the persons referred to; 
but that [ wrote an answer at once, stating that I 


| take incipient steps in relation thereto, are culculuted to lead 


to the most alarming and dangerous consequences ; and that all 


such efforts have an inevitable tendency to diminish the happi 


ness of the people and endanger the stability and permanency 
| of the Union, and ought not to be countenunced by any friend 


was in favor of the annexation of Texas. | one political institutions. 


Mr. GORDON. This circular was not address- || 
ed to me; I know nothing of it; therefore, cannot || the affirmative, and 23 in the negative. 


The yeas and nays being ordered, 128 voted in 


be supposed to be influenced in my course here by |! the yeas I find the name of my honorable colleague, 


anything connected with that paper, 
the admission of Texas. 

Mr. STRONG. I had no reference to my hon- | 
orable colleague last up, in my remark. He was at | 
first half right, but backed out. 


I advocated || [Mr. P. Kina.] 


[Mr. K. here bowed assent.] 
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mote the removal of this evil from amongst us. 
It affords one, only, amongst other instances of 
the wisdom, moderation, and patriotism of the 
great and good men who framed ix. Let this ques- 
lion of slavery alone, is my motto; and such, I 
think, is clearly the language and spirit of the Con- 
stitution. It cannot be—it is incongruous to say— 
that the Constitution provides one kind of govern- 
ment for the States, and a different one for Terri- 
tories. The latter is a temporary trust, held with 
a view to their becoming States. In my judgment, 
until the Constitution is amended, Congress has 
no right to legislate upon the subject. It appears 
to me that, let any plain, fair-minded man read 
the Constitution with attention, without the aid of 
note or commentary, and he will, without doubt 
or hesitation, be satisfied that this question is re- 
served entirely to the States, and to the people of 


| the Territories out of which States are to be formed. 


Amongst || 


|The Baltimore Convention was held in May fol- | 


| of Mr. Van Buren confidently expected that he 
would be the Democratic candidate for President. 


Mr.GORDON. I have not backed out; my col- || Now, it appears to me that the course of my col- 


league has backed out. I voted for the ** Witmor | 
roviso”’ at the last session; so did my colleague; 
ets so now, but he does not. 
Mr. STRONG, resuming. Yes, I voted on the | 
final vote last session in favor of the ‘* proviso,” | 
when it was found the bill could not pass; but 
under protest at the time, as my colleague well | 
knows, and for the purpose of moving a reconsid- 
eration if it should be thought advisable. But my | 
colleague declares that he believes this to be the | 


wrong time to introduce such a question here, and || 


yet he votes for it. 
Let me pursue this subject a little further. Mr. | 
Van Buren was defeated at the Baltimore Conven- | 
tion, principally on the ground of his hostility to | 
the admission of Texas, and Mr. Polk was nomi- 
nated. 
during the canvass of 1844 were the annexation of 
Texas and the repeal or modification of the obnox- | 
tous tariff of 1842. Mr. Wright was nominated | 
for Governor. It is said that his great popularity 
saved the State for Mr. Polk. My opinion is, and | 
lam not alone, that it was the President who saved | 
the Governor, and not the Governor the President. | 
Governor Wright was the friend of ex-President | 
Van Buren. He participated in the chagrin occa- 
sioned by the defeat of his friend at that conven- | 
tion, ‘They have acted in concert since. They | 
are understood as approving of, and sanctioning | 
the doctrines contained in the ‘ secret circular.” | 


No friend of Mr. Wright, or of Mr. Van Buren, | 


_ advocated the annexation of Texas, in | 
ew York, during the canvass of 1844. Governor | 
Wright was silent upon the subject in his message | 
to the Legislature, after the election of Mr. Polk. 
He has never been known to favor or countenance 
that measure. If any public man has done so, 
known to be his friend, it is a rare exception, and 
owing to circumstances, the force of which he dared 
not resist. The majority of Mr. Wright over Mr. 
Fillmore was 10,033. “For Mr. Polk over Mr. 
Clay, 5,106. Ido not remember the Democratic 
majority for canal commissioners, but believe it 
approximates that of Mr. Wright for Governor. 
ow can this difference in the vote between Mr. 
Wright and Mr. Polk in New York be explained ? 
There is but one rational solution. There was a 
general understanding amongst the friends of Gov- 
ernor Wright and the ex-President—the men who 
adopted the sentiments contained in the “ circu- 
lar’"—to put forth all their exertions in behalf of 
Mr. Wright, and let the President take care for 
himself. “If Mr. Polk was defeated, it would be 
claimed to be in consequence of the rejection of 
Mr. Van Buren; and Mr. Wright, if successful, 
would be in A ong sition to bring forward for 
President in . This is my version of the mat- 
ter. It has been said by our opponents on this 


In New York, the great issues involved || 


| 
= in it; and Iam convinced, moreover, if let 


| league here, at this time, is in direct conflict with 
| his vote and course of action three years ago. If 
| it was wrong then for Abolitionists or others to 
| make efforts to induce Congress to interfere with 
“« questions of slavery, or to tuke incipient steps in 
relation thereto, as calculated to lead to the most 


alarming and dangerous consequences,”’ surely it || 


‘an inevitable tendency to diminish the happiness 
‘ of the people, and endanger the stability and per- 
*manency of the Union, and ought not to be coun- 
*tenanced by any friend of our political institu- 
‘ tions,” the evil of such a course must be equally 
apparent, and not the less mischievous, at the pres- 
ent time. Iam persuaded that not only my own 
constituents, but the entire Democracy of the 


j 

| must be so now; and if then ‘all such efforts have 
i 

' 


| 


| this proviso as designed to embarrass the Admin- 


| istration in the successful prosecution of the war, || 
and intended to subserve the interests of certain | 
politicians, rather than to promote the good and | 
| welfare of the country. So far, at least, I under- | 


| take to speak for my own constituents. What 


they may do, or how they may feel, after territory 


| is acquired, and when the question is properly | 
before this House and the country, I will not un- || 


| tell now. 

Mr. STRONG, in continuation. 
have no objection to give my own opinion now, 
since it is desired. I believe, when that time comes, 


j 
| 
| dertake to say. 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. RATHBUN, from his seat: You had better | 


| lowing; and when this vote was taken, the friends | 


Well, sir, I | 


| my constituents will do as they have heretofore | 


| done—stand by the compromises of the Constitu- || 
| tion; that they will then instruct their Representa- || 
tive here, whoever he may be, as to their will, | 


| wishes, and opinions in regard to this matter; and 
| that those instructions will be faithfully obeyed. 
| Sir, the acquisition of territory has no terrors for 
| my constituents, nor forthe people of the North. 
| This whole subject was discussed before them du- 
| ting the canvass of 1844, in relation to Texas and 
| Oregon; and they voted directly upon the question 
| when they voted for ‘ Polk and Dallas,” with 
' the words ** Texas and Oregon” for their motto. 
| Upon this subject, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish 
| either to be misunderstood or misrepresented. 1 
} am an anti-slavery man from position, education, 
and conviction. I am satisfied the country would 
be more prosperous and happy if there was not a 


alone by those who have no business to interfere 
with it, slavery will, at no very distant period, dis- 
appear from our Union, through the agency of the 
natural and irresistible course of events. I speak 
now for myself alone. I believe that the provisions 
of theConstitution are in harmony with this view 
of the subject, and, if adhered to, will greatly pro- 


[ have been strongly impressed with the correct- 
ness of this opinion in the course of this debate 
upon the subject, during the present session, from 
the different views expressed as to where or what 
part or clause of the Constitution this power of 
legislation by Congress is given. It is hard to find 
any two that agree. One derives it from the clause 
to regulate the ‘territory or other property be- 
longing to the United States.”” Another, from 
the war power. A third considers it an incident 
to government: whilst a fourth derives it from an 
inherent power of sovereignty. These different 
opinions prove one thing: that if Congress has any 
such right or power, either by express grant or by 
necessary implication, the wisest and most acute 
intellects amongst us are not able to agree in opin- 
ion as to what part of the Constitution of the 
United States it is to be found. It is true, the sub- 
ject has been made one of legislation and of com- 
promise. I doubt not that hereafter, wise men, 
moderate men, patriotic men, will be found in all 
parts of the country to compromise the matter 
again. I put together here the several parts of the 


Constitution that bear upon the subject : 


Art. 1, Sec. 2, chavse 3. © Representatives and direct 


| taxes shall be apportioned among the several States which 


may be included within this Union, according to their re- 
spective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to 
the whole number of free persons, including those bound to 


| service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, 
|| three-fifths of all other persons.” 


North, is against the introduction of this exciting || 
| topic here at the present moment; and consider |) 


Sec. 9, cLause 1. “ The migration or importation of such 
persons as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the 
year eighteen hundred and eight; but a tax or duty may be 
imposed on such importation, not exeeeding ten dollars for 
each person.” 

Cause 4. “ No eapitation or other direct tax shall be Jaid, 


| unless in proportion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore 


directed to he given.” 
Arr. 4. See. 2. “ The ecifizens of each State shall be enti- 


| tled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens in the sev- 
| eral States.”’ 


‘* No person, held to service or labor in one State under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequenee of 


any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such ser- 


vice or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party 
to whom such service or labor may be dne.”” 

Sec. 3. “New States may be admitted by the Congress into 
this Union; but no new State,” &e. 

«The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 


| all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
| other property belonging to the United States; and nothing 


j 





| 


in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any 
claims of the United States or of any particular State.” 

Arr. 5, Last cLauss. “ Provided that no amendment fof 
the Constitution] which may be made prior to the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any manner affect 
the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first 
article,’’ &e. 


Mr. Chairman, I believe that the way to fasten 
slavery forever upon the country is to wall it up 
within its present limits, by establishing free States 
all around it. What is to be done with the colored 


|| population? You have them in your midst, They 


must and will increase, according to natural laws. 
Fiow are they to eseape? In no other way than 
by leaving a pathway open towards the tropics, 
and permitting the increasing white population, 
and the natural tendency of things, to push them 
gradually and silently, but as cerlain as destiny, in 
that direction, and thus relieve, one after another, 


| the more northern slaveholding States of their bur- 


den. Some of the free States even now will not 


| permit either slaves or free blacks to enter their 


rders. In none can they ever be permitted to 


enjoy an equality of political rights. The recent 
vote in New York shows a majority of more than 
one hundred thousand against it there. As to 


social equality, that is absurd and preposterous. 
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Our instinets revolt against it. The two races 
never can live on equal terms together. They must 
eventually be separated, But, sir, | am reminded 
again of certain resolutions recently passed by the 
Legislature of New York, in relation to this subject, 
now before me. It is enough for me to say, that 
whilst I feel bound by the instructions of my im- 
mediate constituents, Ido not acknowledge the 
right or the propriety of the Legislature to dictate 
to me or control my vote here, how much soever | 
might feel disposed, personally, to defer to their 
superior wisdom and judgment. In the present 
case | feel the less regard for this legislative opin- 
ion from the fact that these resolutions were passed 
by a majority whose political opinions are oppo- 
sed to mine and to the party to which I belong— 
composed of Whigs, Abolitionists, and, strange to 
say,afew men professing to belong to the Demo- 
cratic party, but now acting in conjanction with 
our political opponents; and to make the matter 
more strange still, by some who have heretofore 
held directly the contrary opinions. I have before 
adverted to the coincidence between the introduc- 
tion of this question here by my honorable col- 
league from the St. Lawrence district, [Mr. Kine, ] 
and the action of the New York Legislature a few 
days afterwards. These resolutions were introdu- 
ced into the New York Legislature by the honor- 
able Samuel Young, a distinguished politician and 
a professed Democrat. One of these resolutions 
reads thus: 

* Revsolvel, (ifthe Assembly coneur,) That if any territory 
is hereatier acquired by the United States, or annexed 
thereto, the act by which such territory is acquired or an 
nexed, whatever such act may be, should contain an unal 
terable fundamental article or provision whereby slavery 
or involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime, 
shail be forever excluded from the territory acquired or an 
nexed,”’ 

Now, sir, in 1839, Mr. Young was also a mem- 
ber of the New York Senate. It so happened, as 
now, that the Assembly of that State had, at that 
time, a Whig majority. ‘This Whig and Abolition 
Assembly passed a set of resolutions in relation 
to certain Abolition petitions in Congress, condem- 
natury of the Atherton resolutions, (so called,) 
and the action of the Democratic party thereon, 
and asked the concurrence of the Senate; where- 
upon, a select committee was appointed, of which 


Colonel Young was chairman; and on the 26th | 


February, 1839, that committee, through its chair- 
man, made an able report, from which I propose 
to read a few extracts, by way of contrast to the 


sentiments contained in the resolutions of instruc- | 


tion, now here, drawn by the same hand. After 
referring to the Assembly resolutions upon the 
motion of Mr. Atherton in this House, on the 
second of December, 1838, the report says: 

** We have seen this subject of agitation (slavery) excite 
in many places, umong the people, a strong sensation of re- 
pulsion, and a feeling of dread. We have sven the fear of 
civil commotion and civil war take possession of the com- 
munity. 

“There can be no doubt that the great mass of the people 
believe that the public agitation of this subject is calculated 
to weaken the bonds of the Union, to excite ‘domestic vislence,’ 
and to create a service wur and intestine bloodshed in other 
States. 

* After the Revolution, many of the most eminent individ- 
uals of the soucheru States expressed themselves strongly in 
favor of emancipation, and urged legislative measures in 


the several States of which they were citizens, to effect it. | 


Washington, Jefferson, Mason, Pendleton, Wythe, Lee, 
Patnek Henry, Luther Martin, George Tucker, William 
Pinkuey, and many others, are among the number. It was 
discussed from time to time in the legislatures of several of 
the States; in Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, and 
North and South Carolina. So late as 1832, it was debated 
in the Virginia Legislature ; and, on the question to postpone 
it indefinitely, tie vote stood 71 attirmative to 60 negative, 
by which it will be seen that only six more votes were re- 
quired to commence the work of emancipation. Since that 
however, the South has been violently repelled from further 
deliberations on the subject. ’ 

“ Every one who has « arefully examined the moral and in 
tellectual laws which the Creator has impressed on the human 
mind, is clearly convinced that sla: ery, in all its forms must 
ultimately wield to the progress of civilization and refinement. 
But God does not work faust enough to satisty the morbid 
cravings of northern abolitionism. 

* Every legislative resolution, such as is now under dis- 
cussion, loosens the bond of union, and accelerates the 
period of war and bloodshed. 

** Should the northern States fan the flames of abolitionism 
by a legislative sanction, greater desolation and more extend- 
ed misery would result than was cousequent upon the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantz. 

*“ Itis devoutly to be hoped that the conviction still re. 
mains in the minds of sober individuals of all parties that 
our happy Union, our unrivalled Constitution, and the “e 


and repose of this great American family, are worthy of pres- | 


#rvation,”’ 
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“The Wilnot Proviso—Mr. Chipman. 


Let this suffice. We now see here, as elsewhere, 
that this ‘* northern abolitionism,’’ so truly de- 
scribed, and in such terrible colors, is displaying 
its influence, not merely as a religious power, as 
heretofore, but as a political agent, in conjunction 
with almost the entire Whig party, and more than 
one professing Democrat. Sir, this proviso is, in 
my judgment, political abolitionism, and nothing 
else, 

Mr. Chairman, it does seem to me that the rep- 


resentatives of the people in this House exhibit a | 


very singular spectacle to their constituents, the 
country, and the world. We have been in session 


many weeks, and have done literally nothing. || 


Our country is engaged in war; and whatever we 
may say or do here, that country will decide, it 
has decided, the war to be a righteous and just one. 
It will compel its servants in Congress, sooner or 
later, to carry out its wishes and its will. Our 
army, bravely fighting in its defence, needs rein- 
forcements of men, and supplies of clothing, food, 
and money. Delay is hazardous—it is ruinous; 
and yet, instead of attending to the business we 
were sent here to perform, we have been spending 
our time in useless and protracted debate, in ma- 


king Presidents, in forming cliques and combina- | 


tions to promote the ascendency of certain politi- 
cians, in manufacturing political capital to send out 
to the country. I believe the country is getting 
dissatisfied with us. I understand that public 
meetings are now being held in the State of New 
York, composed of all parties, approving the war, 
and denouncing Congress for its delay to sustain 
the country by proper and necessary legislation. 
For one, I plead guilty to the charge; and have no 
other excuse to offer to my constituents, when I 
return, than to say I did all I could. One vote 
alone, in a body like this, is unavailing. I could 
do no more than vote. We might have done all 
that was really necessary to be done during the 
first three weeks of the session. It is questionable, 
from present indications, whether the last week of 
it will find our work completed. There are spirits 
who must either rule or ruin; some who would 
‘*rather rule in hell than serve in heaven.’’ Sir, 
I belong to no cliques. I have no favorite candi- 
date for the Presidency to bring forward, or whose 
particular interests I wish to promote to the ex- 
clusion of all others. I go for the interests and 
the rights of my country, and the whole country, 
without regard to sectional, political, or 
considerations. Let not our southernfriends be 
unnecessarily alarmed. They will find the Democ- 
racy of the North, in the hour of trial, standing 
by them upon the compromises of the Constitution 
as formerly, and uniting with them to preserve 
that charter inviolate. roy will find that the 
country will not only demand a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war, until we obtain an honorable 
peace, but ample indemnity for all it has cost us. 
This can only be done by ceding us territory. I 
adopt the language and sentiment of my colleague, 
[Mr. P. Kine]: 

‘« The two millions are distinctly, urgently, and repeated- 
ly recommended by the President to be appropriated. There 
is no other purpose for which this appropriation can be 
wanted, except in connexion with a cession of territory by 
Mexico. Mexico already owes us unpaid indemnities for 
acknowledged and adjudicated spoliations on our commerce. 
I repeat, we must have territory from Mexico.” 

The country will insist upon this; and when this 
question comes to be again agitated here, after ter- 


ritory shall have been acquired, I warn them of one | 


thing. They will then see Whigs and the Aboli- 
tionists of the North, notwithstanding what they 


now profess, and their great horror of acquiring | 


more territory, joining heart and hand with the 


new Democratic-Whig-Abolition party here, and | 


all voting together for territory, with the proviso 


of King, Brinkerhoff, & Co. appended to the bill. | 


Perhaps, too, a candidate for the next Presidency 


may be found, no farther north than the State of | 


New York, ready and willing, if need be, to pledge 


himself to support the principles of this new po- | 


litical party, and thus array one section of the 
country against the other. 

Mr. Chairman, I have only a few words more 
to say. I disregard denunciation and threats, from 
whatever quarter they have come, or may hereafter 
come. 
my country. 
that country, unbroken by division and digunion. 
I adhere to the Democratic principles which I learn- 


ersonal | 


I place myself upon the Constitution of 
I earnestly desire the prosperity of | tion of either 
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ed in my youth, and as expounded by Jefferson 
Madison, Jackson, and Van Buren. Beyond this’ 
I have no ambition. Those who are disposed to 
cavil, or censure, must remember that denuncia- 
tion is net argument; that the reason is not eon. 
| vinced by a sneer, and that coarse abuse or yulear 
_ epithet is not the best way either to enlighten the 

understanding or to correot the judgment. 





THE WILMOT PROVISO. 
REMARKS OF MR. J. S. CHIPMAN 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
February 8, 1847. 


| The Three Million Bill and the Wilmot Proviso 


being under consideration in Committee of the 
W hole— : 


Mr. CHIPMAN addressed the committee. He 
should not have violated the resolution which he 
| had formed, never to trouble the House with re- 
| marks, had it not been for the great and moment- 
| ous question which had been presented to them by 

the proposition brought forward by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Witmor;] and, let him 
premise, that he had sought the floor on this occa- 
| Sion, not for the purpose of saying anything which 
| might be considered unpleasant or vituperative, 
| but simply with a view of submitting a few re- 
| marks for his own personal gratification, and for a 
| Justification of the vote which he should give when 
this mighty question, which was shaking the 
Union to its foundation, might receive their final 
|} action. He should then vote, not as a partisan, 
/not asa demagogue, but as an American loving 
the Constitution, and ready to support it. And 
| let him be permitted to say, that he had sought 
| that floor, not for the purpose of finding fault with 
|the Opposition. When he resolved upon the 
|| course which he should take in reference to that 
great question which had been brought before 
| them, he was not aware that any other northern 
| man had determined to vote against the proposi- 
| tion. He regretted to hear gentlemen avow upon 
that floor their readiness to see the federal Union 
|| Shattered to ten thousand atoms. As he heard the 
| sentiments which had been uttered in that Hall, 
|| his blood curdled around his heart. He trembled 
| at the thought of the dissolution of this fair Con- 
| federacy. He knew but one ground on which to 
| stand as a patriot, in view of the circumstances in 
| which they were placed: that was upon the ground 
of compromise, by which these States were united 
| and bound together. In his humble opinion, the 
| preservation of the Union was worth a million 
| times more than the pitiful consideration of a hand- 
| ful of degraded Africans. He repeated, when gen- 
| tlemen pretending to love their country would 
|| place the consideration of the nominal liberation of 
_a handful of degraded Africans in the one scale, 
‘| and this Union in the other, and make the latter 
| kick the beam, he would not give a fig for their 








| patriotism. Did all this pretended negro patriot- 
ism, then, spring from philanthropy or a love of 
/country? What would these pretended philan- 


| thropists accomplish, supposing that they should 
| succeed in liberating that handful of degraded Af- 
| ricans? Would they benefit the slave by liberating 
| him, without providing for his colonization? 
What would they accomplish? They would drive 
him to a cold climate, uncongenial to his constitu- 
| tion, and force him to a state of degradation im- 
mensely lower than his present state—yea, to star- 
vation. They must elevate the slave morally and 
intellectually first, if they would improve his con- 
dition. But how happened it that gentlemen would 
prohibit slavery from all newly-acquired territory ? 
Whence originated this Wilmot proviso? He 
wanted that proposition to be fathered where it 
belonged. He did not want the distinguished Rep- 
| resentative from Pennsylvania to have the honor 
'| (if it be an honor) or the disgrace (if it be a dis- 
‘| grace) of having concocted such a proposition, 
| unless he was entitled to it. He would directly 
|| come down to the origin of it; but let him first re- 
|| peat what he had said in the outset, that he did not 
rise to make a 8 for the gratification or Irrita- 
hig or Democrat. He stood there 
seeking to address the committee probably for the 
il last time; and he thanked God it was so; because, 
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as God was his judge, no human consideration 
could prevail upon him, under any circumstances, 
to return to that position—at all events, not until 
he should discover among his associates some little 
more regard for the Constitution, and some little 
hicher respect for the integrity of the Union. 
Now he would approach the question. The Pres- 
jdent was elected on certain principles. What 
were they? In the first place, a modification or 
repeal of the tariff of 1842; second, an opposition 
tothe United States Bank, and approval of the 
independent treasury; third, on the ground that 
the American people would maintain a right to the 
whole of Oregon; and, lastly, an approval of the 
annexation of Texas. He had alluded to these 
principles upon which the canvass of 1844 was 
conducted for the purpose of ascertaining, if he 
could, how it happened that a segment of the De- 
mocracy Of Pennsylvania upon that floor—another 
wing of the Democracy of New York upon that 
foor—were now at loggerheads and belligerants 
towards the Executive. He would endeavor to 
oint out how it happened that a fragment of the 
Democrady of Pennsylvania and a portion of the 
Democracy of New York had drawn off and held 
a secret conclave to concoct, and hatch, and bring 
into that House a proposition substantially at war 
with the Constitution; and at a time, too, when 
every nerve of the Democracy of the country 
was strained to sustain a war which Whigs had 
denounced—although they voted for it—as unholy 
and unjust. ‘True, there were those immortal four- 
teen who had the independence to vote against the 
appropriation of men and money for the prosecu- 
tion of the war; and those immortal fourteen stood 
upon high ground compared with the balance of 
the Opposition, who voted for the war, and then at 
a subsequent day turn around and assail the Exec- 
utive with all manner of vile epithets in order to 
give him the character which they claim that he is | 
entitled to. Now, he (Mr. C.) had had some lit- 
tle experience with the Democracy of the State of 
New York, and he begged to say, that when he 
was associated with the Democracy of the Empire 
State, he acted independently, and did not play 
demagoguism for the purpose of obtaining a seat 
in that House. Well, the Democracy of New 
York were united, and the Democracy of the 
country were united, and they met together at the 
commencement of the last session of Congress in | 
harmony, having elected a President upon the | 
great principles which he had enumerated; and 
especially upon one other principle—that of keep- | 
ing the oho of Oregon. Well, then, they were | 
at the commencement of the last session fifty-four 
forty men—all, sink or swim—live or die—ready || 
to fight Great Britain if they could not be satisfied || 
peacefully. But lo! all at once the Administration || 
party dropped from 54° 40’, and deserted en masse. || 
What next? Why, the Democracy yieided to 1 
them. Now, the President was fully justified in 1 
the course which he pursued; for he was forced || 
by the party who placed him in power. But | 
when the discussion of the tariff question came | 
up, then there was the first attempt made by a || 
party of the Democracy of that House to Tyler- 
ize the Executive—to dissever and to scatter to | 
the four winds of heaven the Democracy which | 
had placed him in power, and to leave him void of || 
an ascendency in both branches of Congress, || 
where he was entitled by every consideration of | 
Justice to an-overwhelming majority. He would | 
assert it fearlessly, there was no proper ground | 
for the Democratic party at that crisis, but that | 
which was assumed by the distinguished Vice | 
President of the United States—the ex officio Presi- | 
dent of the Senate. But did he act when the de- 
cisive moment came? Ay! He stood nobly up 
to the principles upon which he was elected; he 
gave the casting vote, and though Federal dema- 
gogues, for a brief season, uttered their denuncia- 
Uons upon his head, and scorned the manly spirit 
which prompted that decisive act, his name will 
known and remembered when those denuncia- 
Uons are hushed in oblivion; his noble deeds will 
be cherished with increasing gratitude by a free 
pa long after those who cried out against him 
ve gone down to their ignominious graves. He | 
Spoke of the President of the Senate—the Vice 
resident of this Union—the man who, while hun- 
reds were deserting the ranks of the Democratic 
party, and shrinking from the contest on some | 


| guard of unfortunate negroes! tr 
| ism, by such a concentration of sickly philanthro- 
| py, they had lost sight of all patriotism—of al 


| Congress? 
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miserable subterfuge—with conscious rectitude, 
could fearlessly and independently stand up and 
act wpon principles, without regard to northern or 
southern men. Now, the tariff law of 1842 was 
repealed in pursuance of the doctrine upon which 
they went into the canvass in 1844—in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Executive; and 
he (Mr. C.) was now seeking to show that the 
Executive, in every single act of his, had sought 
most assiduously, most perseveringly, and most 
honorably, to administer the Government upon 
the platform which was laid down in the Baltimore 
Convention, which was understood to be, at that 
time, the mouthpiece of the Democratic party— 
principles which were advocated upon the stump 
in 1844 throughout the Union. Well, what then? 
Why, the Democracy of Pennsylvania told them 


‘that they had been deceived in this matter; that 


they voted as they did, with the understanding 
that that infamous, labor-crushing, withering bar- 
rier to the interests of the whole country was to be 
sustained; that the odious tariff law of 1842 was 
not tobe repealed. Well, the question came up, 
that law was repealed, and the Democracy of 
Pennsylvania say they were disappointed. But 
again, upon the heel of the session, when they 
were exhausted by a burning sun, to which many 
of the northern men were not accustomed, the 


| Executive sent in a proposition allowing him to 


take two millions from the treasury for the pur- 
pose of consummating a peace with Mexico. What 
was done when that proposition was submitted? 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania brought for- 
ward a proviso to exclude slavery from all territo- 
ry which might be acquired; and for that proposi- 
tion he had the hardihood to claim the support of 
the Democracy of the North. He (Mr. C.) thanked 
God that he voted against that Wilmot proviso. 
It smelt rank of negroism. Now, he held that that 


| proposition, the two million bill, for the purpose of 


enabling the President to close the war with Mexi- 
co, would have passed both Houses of Congress 


| with but little opposition; but then it was—he 


would not say in midnight conelave—but then it 


| was that the combined delegations of the distin- 
| guished Representatives from New York, Ohio, 


and Pennsvivania, had the audacity to concoct this 
proviso. 
triotism, of their philanthropy, which outshone 
that of other men, of their unexampled love of their 
species! Away with such philanthropy! Away 
with all fhose crocodile tears over a corporal’s 
Instead of patriot- 


love of country. Now, what was the object of 
that proposition, when it was submitted at the last 
session? .Was there anything to be gained by it? 
He would appeal to the country to say; he would 
ask the schoolboy to tell him whether they could, 
by their legislation, tie up the hands of a future 
Could they trammel or restrict the 
action of a future Executive as a part of the treaty- 
making power? Could they control the action 
of the Senate, another branch of the treaty-ma- 


| king power? What good would be effected by 


that proviso, then? He was ready to show that 
no good could grow out of it, either if it had been 
passed at the last session, or if it should pass at the 
present one. But what was the motive of the 
movers of that proposition? Why, he had heard 
it said that the Executive had not paid the atten- 
tion to Pennsylvania in making his appointments 
which the Keystone State was entitled to, and that 
she had become disaffected with her democratic 
representative in the Senate, on account of his vote 
on the tariff question; and then they found spring- 
ing up in that Hall an oppgsition insidious, fatal, 
dismembering the Democratic party, and defeating 
the Executive in everv great measure proposed by 
the Administration. Now, he held that no man on 
that floor, or elsewhere, was bound to sustain the 
Executive, unless he was right; but there were 
considerations growing out of the cause of Democ- 
racy—of the principles which they as a party ad- 
vocated—which did call upon all honest men to 
abandon a Federal consideration—to forego the con- 
sideration of making a few votes in their Congres- 
sional district, and to lead them to come up to the 
support of the Executive. At all events, he would 
say most solemnly that when the Executive had 


only sought to carry out the cardinal principles 


Yet these very men boasted of their pa- | 
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upon which he was elected, this position could not 
be controverted. Well, he repeated, the two mil- 
lion bill would not have been lost but for that pro- 
viso. He well remembered what that hoary-head- 
ed patriot from Massachusetts then said—that 
venerable Representative whose seat was now va- 
cant, as he feared n would forever be—than whom 
God never gave to this country a truer patriot—he 
well remembered that he said to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that he considered his proviso 
as null and of no consequence—that it was prema- 
ture—but that, if the proviso was put upon the bill, 
he would vote for the bill nevertheless—he would 
vote for itin any form. Why? Because then it 
was understood and believed—and so the event 
would have shown—that but for that Wilmot pro- 
viso, which was sprung upon that House just at 
the close of the session—upon a bill with which it 
had no connexion—the Executive would long be- 
fore this have closed the Mexican war, and on 
terms honorable to the country. Why, they must 
take things as they were. They well knew that 
the Mexican Government was bankrupt. They 
knew it had no means of paying its army; and it 
was evident that with that appropriation a peace 
could be easily made. Now, one word in relation 
to that proviso. He voted against it at the last ses- 
sion, and he should vote against it under all cir- 
cumstances. And he would here say to the distin- 
guished representative from New York, that if he 
believed that he (Mr. C.) was seeking to associate 
himself with the advocates of slavery as an abstract 
proposition, he was grossly deceived. But when 
the Democracy of New York attempted to court 
| the aid of a despicable knot of fanatics, and pre- 
| tended to say to southern slaveholders, you shall 
| have no right to carry slavery into any territory 
| which might be acquired, they then took a hazard 
| which he held that no lover of his country would 

take, or had any right to take. No! Would the 
South say to the North, if territory is acquired, 
you shall be excluded by your institutions from it? 
Surely not. Should the North then say to the 
South, you shall be excluded? He held that the 
right was equally strong in either case. The prin- 


which might hereafter be acquired. No, the pria- 
ciple of compromise which formed the matchless 
bond of union between these States was equally 
applicable—[and here the Speaker’s hammer fell. } 








SPEECH OF MR. CALHOUN, 


| THE THREE MILLION BILL. 


| Senate. 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


In rue Senate or tHe Unirep Srares, 
February 9, 1847. 


existing war with Mexico to a speedy and hon- 
orable conclusion, being under consideration— 


Mr. CALHOUN rose, and thus addressed the 
Never, Mr. President, since I have been 
on the stage of action, has our country been placed 
in a more eritical situation than at present. We 
| are not only in the midst of a very difficult and a 


The Bill making further appropriation to bring the 


| very expensive war, but we are involved in a 
| domestic quest'on of the most irritating and dan- 


| gerous character. 


| 


i 
i 


i 


They both claim our serious 
and deliberate consideration, and I do trust that 
before this session closes, late as it is, they will 
both receive. a full discussion. It is due to our 
constituents that the actual state of things in refer- 
ence to both should be fully understood. For the 
present, I propose to consider the question which 
is more immediately pressing—how shall the war 
be conducted to bring it most advantageously to 
a successful termination? Or, to ex it a little 
more fully, how shall it be conducted to enable us 


_most advantageously to effect all the objects for 


which it was made? For it is only by effecting 
those objects that the war can be properly said to 


‘| be successful. 


There are two ways in which the war may be 
conducted. The one is, to push on offensive opera- 


] tions until Mexico is compelled to yield to our 
| terms. The other, to take a defensive position and 


to maintain and secure the possession of the coun- 


| try already in our military occupation. The ques- 


tion which I propose to consider is, which of 
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two plans of operation ought to be selected. It is 


a grave question; in my opinion, next in import. | 


ance only to the war itself. I have given it m 

deliberate consideration, and the result to which I 
have come is, that we ought to choose the defen- 
sive position. 
reasons apon which that conclusion is founded. 


[ believe it isthe policy best calculated to bring the | 


war advantageously to a successful termination; or, 
to express it more fully and explicitly—for I wish to 
be fully comprehended on this important question— 


to bring 1 with certainty to a successful termination, 


and that with the least sacrifice of men and money, 
and with the least hazard of disastrous consequences 
and loss of standing and reputation to the country. 
If | rightly understand the objects for which the 
war was declared, | feel a deep conviction that, by 
assiming a defensive attitude, all of them may be 
effected. [say,if I rightly understand, for, strange 
as it may seem, those objects, even at this late 
day, are left to inference. There is no document 
in which they are distinctly enumerated and set 
forth by the Government, and of course they can 
only be ascertained by viewing the messages of the 


President in reference to the war, in connexion | 


with the acts of Congress recognising its exist- 
ence, or for carrying iton. [ have examined them, 
and particularly the message of the President to 
Convress, recommending that Congress should 
make war, for the purpose of discovering the ob- 
jeets for which it was made, and the result is that 
they were threefold: first, to repel invasion; next, 
to establish the Rioglel Norte asthe western bound- 
ary of Texas; and thirdly, to obtain indemnity for 
the claims of our citizens against Mexico. The 
firat two appear to me to be the primary, and the 
last only the secondary object of the war. The 
President, in his messages, did not recommend 
Congress to declare war. No. He assumed that 
war already existed, and called upon Congress to 
recognise 1s existence. He affirmed that the coun- 
try had been invaded, and American blood spilt 
upon American soil. That assumption was based 
on the position that the Rio del Norte was the 
western boundary of Texas, and that the Mexi- 
cans had crossed that boundary to the American 
side of the river. 
sion of our territory. 

The act of Congress reiterated the declaration 
that war had been made by the republic of Mexi- 
co, and thus recognised the Rio del Norte as the 
western boundary of ‘Texas, and the crossing of 
that river by the Mexicans as an-act of invasion. 
Hence, both the executive and legislative branches 
of this Government are committed to the fact that 
the Rio del Norte is the western boundary of Texas, 
and that crossing it was an invasion on the part of 
the Mexicans. To repel the invasion and establish 
the boundary were then clearly the primary ob- 
jects of the war. But having got into the war, the 
President recommends it to be prosecuted for the 
other object I have mentioned—that is to say, in- 
demnity for our citizens—a recommendation, in 
my opinion, proper; for while we are engaged in 


war, all the differences between the two countries | 


ought, tf possible, to be settled. These appear to 
me to be the objects of the war. Conquest is ex- 
pressly disavowed, and therefore constitutes none 
of its objects. The President, in addition, recom- 
mends that we shall prosecute the war in order to 
obtain indemnity for its expenses; but that in no 
sense can he considered as one of its objects, but a 
mere question of policy; for it can never be sup- 
posed thata country would enter upon a war for the 
mere purpose of being iademnited for its cost. 

{ hold, then, Mr. President, such being the ob- 
jects of the war, that all of them can be accom- 
plished by taking a defensive position. Two have 
already been thoroughly effected. The enemy has 
been repelled by two brilliant victories. The Rio 
de] Norte is held, from the mouth to its extreme 
source on the eastern side by ourselves. Nota 
Mexican soldier is to be found there. As to the 
question of indemnity to our citizens, such has been 


the sueeess of our arms that we have not only 


acquired enough for that, bat vastly more, even to 
comprehend, great as they already are, the ex- 
penses of the war, if it should be judged to be wise 
and just policy on owr part to make Mexico re- 
sponeible for them. 
shall we hold the line we now occupy, and which 
we cover by our military forces, comprehending 


I shall now proceed to state the | 


This he affirmed was an inva- | 


Here arises the question, | 


|| fact, that it is substantially the one w ‘ 
‘ ecutive themselves, as | infer from the declaration 


two-thirds of the whole of Mexico, embracing the | of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
_ lations, contemplate establishing, even in the event 


as the Sierra Madre, and on the north to the south- || of a successful offensive war. 


valley of the Rio del Norte on the west side as far 


ern limits of Lower and Upper California and New 


Mexico—shall we hold all this, or shall we select | 


some other position better calculated for the object 
in view? 
I have not the requisite information, and if [ had, 
it would not be necessary, with the object I have 


in view. What I propose to discuss in the absence | 
of such information is, what considerations ought | 


These || 


to govern us in selecting a defensive line. 
must be deducted from the objects intended to be 
effected by taking a defensive position. 

The first and leading consideration that ought to 
govern should be, to select a line that would fully 


accomplish the objects to be effected in making the | 


war; avoiding the appearance, however, of taking 
any portion of the country on the mere principle 
of a war of conquest. But what may be required 
in reference to this consideration may be enlarged 
by the other considerations he would now proceed 
to state, 

The first and most important of them is, that in 
selecting a defensive line, it should be such as to 
possess, in the ereatest degree, such natural advan- 
tazes as would require the smallest sacrifice of men 
and money to defend it; and, among others, such 
as would afford every facility for drawing promptly 
supplies of men and provisions from the adjoining 
country. 
selection is, that the country covered by it should 


be convenient and desirable for us to possess, if in | 


the ultimate adjustment of the difference between 
nus and Mexico it should become the established 
boundary of the two countries. I go further, and 
add, that it should be such as would deprive Mex- 
ico in the smallest possible degree of her resources 
and her strength; for, in aiming to do justice to 
ourselves in establishing the line, we ought, inmy 
opinion, to inflict the least possible amount of in- 
jury on Mexico. I hold, indeed, that we ought 
to be just and liberal to her. Not only because 
she is our neighbor; not only because she is a sis- 
ter republie; not only because she is emulous now, 


‘in the midst of all her difficulties, and has ever | 


been, to imitate our example by establishing a fed- 
eral republic; not only because she is one of the 
two greatest Powers on this continent of all the 
States that have grown out of the provinces for- 
merly belonging to Spain and Portugal; though 
these are high considerations, which every Ameri- 
can ought to feel, and which every generous and 
sympathetic heart would feel, yet there are others 
which refer more immediately to ourselves. The 


course of policy which we ought to pursue in | 


regard to Mexico is one of the greatest problems 
in our foreign relations. 
opinion, is not to weaken or humble her; on the 
contrary, it is our interest to see her strong, and 
respectable, and capable of sustaining all the rela- 
tions that ought to exist between independent na- 


tions. I hold that there is a mysterious connexion | 


between the fate of this country and that of Mexico, 
so much so, that her independence and capability 


of sustaining herself are almost as essential to our | 


prosperity, and the maintenance of our institutions, 
as they are to hers. Mexico is tous the forbidden 
fruit; the penalty of eating it would be to subject 
our institutions to political death. 

The next consideration is, that the line should 
be such, in the event of its being ultimately estab- 
lished between us, as would lead to a permanent 


peace between the two countries; and, finally, that | 


it should be such as would lead to as speedy a 
peace as possible, and for this purpose it should 
be eminently coercive. Neither of these requires 
any illustration. - 

Such being the considerations that ought to gov- 


tion is, what line would best fulfil them; and here, 


again, [am not prepared to pronounce definitively. | 


It requires a more exact knowledge of the country 
or less imperfect. 


great extent, will fulfil most of these considerations; 
and what recommends it more strongly to = is a 
e Ex- 


1 am not prepared vo discuss this point. || 


| which the war was declared. 
Del Norte as the western boundary of Texas 


The next consideration in making the | 


Our true policy, in my | 


_ tiguous to us. 
than I possess or can derive from any of the maps, 


all of which, there is reason to believe, are more | 
But while I do not feel myself | 
| prepared to pronounce definitively, I am prepared 
| to suggest a line, which, in my opinion, to a very 











he line to which { 
refer is the following: beginning at the mouth of 
the Rio del Norte, and continuing up the same to 
the Pass del Norte, or southern boundary of New 
Mexico, about the thirty-second degree of north 


| latitude, and thence due west to the Gulf of Califyr. 


nia, which it would strike, according to the maps, 


| nearly at its head, and thence down the Gulf to the 


ocean, 


I now propose to turn back and compare this 
line with the considerations which I have |Jaid 


| down, as those which ought to govern in selecting 
5S 


a defensive line. It will secure ali the objects for 


It will establish the 


throughout its whole extent, from its mouth to its 
source; it will give us ample means of indemnity, 
even if the cost of the war itself should be deemed 
proper to be included in the indemnity, which, as 
at present advised, | am far from being disposed 
to countenance. The next consideration is, that 
the line should be such as would involve in its 
maintenance the least sacrifice of men and money, 
In reference to this, the one suggested has great 
advantages. In the first place, on its east side, the 
Del Norte would constitute the line, a broad, rapid, 
and navigable stream, of which we would have the 
entire command; and in the next, it would be near 
to the settled parts of Texas, from whence, in an 
emergency, the forces and the means of supply 
necessary for its defence may be promptly derived, 


| The whole extent of this portion of the line is less 


than four hundred miles, measured on the map. 
I have consulted the opinions of military men of 


judgment and experience, in reference to its de- 


fence, and they inform me that three forts properly 
located—one not far from the mouth of the Del 
Norte, another somewhere near Camargo, anda 
third at the Pass del Norte, properly constructed, 
and garrisoned with a suitable forcee—would be 
sufficient for its defence. The fort at the Pass del 
Norte would, from its position, not only defend 
the river itself, but protect New Mexico, by com- 
manding the only passage through which the Mex- 
ieans could invade it. Four regiments would be 
ample to garrison the forts, after the first year, 
when they would be completed. 

The other portion of the line, extending from 
the Pass del Norte to the Gulf of California, and 
thence through the gulf to the Pacific Ocean, would 
be still more easily defended. The part which ex- 
tends from the mountains that border New Mexico 
on the west, and which separate the waters of the 
Del Norte from those which fall into the Colorado 
and the Gulf of California, passes through a coun- 
try inhabited on both sides by Indian tribes through 
its whole extent, and requires neither men nor forts 
for its defence. It is in length about three han- 
dred and fifty miles. The residue is covered by 
the Gulf of California. A few small vessels, which 
could be furnished under the peace establishment, 
with a single regiment, would be ample for its de- 
fence and the protection of California. Hence, 
five regiments, with a small naval force, supported 
by the contiguous population, would be sufficient 


_ for the defence of the whole line against any force 


which Mexico could bring against it, 

The next point to consider is, what would be 
the expense of maintaining this force, in addition 
to what the peace establishment would require. 
On this, too, I have consulted officers of expe- 
rience, and they are of opinion that two and a 
half millions of dollars annually would be sufii- 
cient. 

The next consideration is, that the country to be 
covered should be convenient and desirable to be 


| held by us, if, a8 has been stated, on the settlement 
ern us in selecting a defensive line, the next ques- || 


of our differences with Mexico, the line should be 
established as the eed ed oe 
cain it possesses striking advantages. It 1s con- 
ti te It has on its eastern side the Rio 
del Norte as the boundary between it and Texas, 
and on its northern, the southern boundary of Or- 
egon, through ics whole extent. But what makes 
it still more desirable, and what is of vastly more 
importance to us, is the very circumstance which 
makes it of little value to Mexico, as it regards Its 
strength or resources; and that oo it is oe 
literally an uninhabited . Iteovers an 
of 600,000 square miles, with a population of less 
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than 160,000, of all complexions and all descrip- | 
tions, being but one inhabitant to each six square 
miles. It is, indeed, as sparsely settled, and even 
jess 80, than the country in the possession of the 
neighboring Indians. It is this very sparseness of 
population which renders it desirable to us; for if 
we had the choice of two regions of equal extent, | 
and in other respects equally desirable, the one | 
inhabited and the other not, we would choose the | 
uninhabited, if we consulted the genius of our Gov- | 
ernment, and the preservation of our political in- | 
stitutions. What we want is space for our growing | 
population, and what we ought to avoid, is the | 
addition of other population, of a character not || 
suited to our institutions. We want room to grow. 
We are increasing at the rate of 600,000 annually; 
and in a short time the increase will be at the rate 
of 1,000,000. To state it more strongly, we double 
once in twenty-three years, so that at the end of | 
that period, we will number 40,000,000, and in | 
another twenty-three years, 80,000,000, if no dis- 
aster befall us. For this rapidly growing popula- 
tion, all the territory we now possess, and even || 
tiat which we might acquire, would, in the course | 
ofa few generations, be needed. It is better for 
our people and institutions, that our population 
should not be too much cempressed. 

But the very reasons which make it so desirable 
to us, make it of little advantage to Mexico. Her 
population is nearly stationary, and will not, at her 
present rate of increase, within the period I have 
specified as that within which our population will | 
have twice doubled, be but a few millions more || 


than at present. Indeed, so far from being valuable | 
to Mexico, itis directly the opposite—a burden and | 
alossto her. [t is, in the first place, exceedingly || 
remote from her. California is as far from the city || 
of Mexico as it is from New Orleans; and New | 
Mexico is not much nearer to it than it is to Wash- || 
ington. They are both too remote to be defended 
by so weak a Power. It isa remarkable fact in 
the history of this continent, that the aborigines in 
this and the adjacent portions of Mexico, encroach 
upon the European occupants. The Indians are 
actually gaining ground upon the Mexicans; not 
but that they are brave and capable of defending 
themselves with arms, but the jealousy of the 
Central Government had in a great measure dis- 
armed them, while, from its feebleness and remote- 
ness, it is incapable of affording them protection. |. 
lt is said that there are not less than three or four 
thousand captives from New Mexico and the neigh- 
boring States, in the hands of the Indians. Such 
being the state of things, it is manifest that while 
the acquisition would be of great importance to us, 
it would, instead of being a loss to the Mexicans, 
be a positive gain. The possession by our people 
would protect the whole of the adjacent portions 
of Mexico from the incursions and ravages of the 
Indians, and give it a greater degree of security 
and prosperity than it ever has experienced from 
the commencement of her revolution, now more | 
than a quarter of a century ago. 
The next consideration is, that the line should | 
be such, if it should be established as a boundary, 
as would lay the foundation of a permanent peace 
between us and Mexico; and here again it has re- 
markable advantages; it is impossible for us to pre- | 
vent our growing population from passing into an 
uninhabited country, where the power of the own- 
ers is not sufficient to keep them out. In they will 
go. We may pass laws, heaping penalty upon 
penalty; but Sass will be of no avail to prevent our | 
pioneers from forcing themselves into the country, 
unless efficiently resisted by the Power in posses- | 
sion. Of this we have abundant proof from expe- || 
rience in our relations with the Tedune. Many | 
and severe laws have been passed to prevent intru- | 
sion upon them, with little effect. In the end, the | 
only remedy has been found to be, to purchase | 
their lands, and remove them to a greater distance. || 
If such is the case with the Indians, where the | 
population is more dense, and our means of pre- | 
venting intrusion much greater, it would be vain | 
to expect that we could prevent our people from |, 
penetrating into California, or that the Government | 
of Mexico would be able to prevent their doing so. i} 
Even before our nt difficulties with Mexico, | 
the process had n._ Under such eircumstan- | 
ces, to make peace with Mexico without acquiring | 
& considerable portion, at least of this uninhabi | 
region, would lay the foundation of new troubles, 


| 
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and subject us to the hazard of further conflicts— 


a result equally undesirable to Mexico and our- 
selves. But it is not only in reference to a perma- 
nent peace with Mexico that it is desirable that 
this vast uninhabited region should pass into our 
possession. High considerations connected with 
civilization and commerce make it no less so. We 
alone can people it with an industrious and civil 
ized race, which can develope its resources and add 
a new and extensive region to the domain of com- 


, megce and civilization. Left as it is, it must re- 


main for generations an uninhabited and barren 
waste, 


This brings me to the final consideration, that 


| the line should be such as to cover an extent, am- 


ple for the purpose of coercing a settlement, and 


| In this respect, the one suggested leaves nothing to 
| be desired. 


But while I suggest this as a definite line, ifa 
better cannot be found, it would be very far from 
my views to hold the country which it covers ab- 


| solutely. My opinion is, that it ought to be held 
|| as the means of negotiation. We ought to say to 


Mexico that such is our intention, and that if she 


| is ready to negotiate, we are; and not only to ne- 
|| gotiate, but to settle fairly, justly, and liberally, aud 


with a view to a permanent peace between the two 


| countries; and if, for that purpose, the part held 


by us should be considered more than an indem- 


_nity, to pay liberally for the balance. 


But in order to render the means-of coercion 
more effectual, I would hold, not absolutely, but 


|| also subject to negotiation, the ports of Mexico 


now in our possession, and which we could retain 
without too = a sacrifice of men and money. 
These ports | would open to the commerce of all 


|| countries, subject to a rate of duty that would bare- 


ly cover the expense of maintaining the line. 

I have now fully shown that we may certainly 
maintain this line, and thereby accomplish all the 
objects for which the war was declared, and that 
with little or no sacrifice of men or money, or with- 
out hazard or loss of reputation; and I may add, 
with a fair prospect of laying a foundation for a 
permanent peace between us and Mexico, on the 
final settlement of the differences between us. 
What would be its fruits? A speedy reduction of 
a large portion of the expenses of the war, by dis- 


|, charging the whole of the volunteers as soon as a 
| defensive position is taken, which may be in the 


course of a few months. It would make a saving 


| of fifteen or twenty millions of dollars during the 


year; the necessity for additional taxes would be 
avoided; credit would be immediately restored; a 


, considerable portion of the loan might be dispensed 


with; and last, though not least, a measure which 
many of us on this side the Chamber have so much 
at heart, I mean that of free trade, would be res- 
cued from great and impending danger. The short 
experience we have had of its operation holds out 
the prospect of almost unbounded prosperity to the 
country; not so much in consequence of the reduc- 
tion of our own duties, as that made by Great 
Britain, which has opened her ample market for 
grain and other provisions of every description. 
But it may be objected to the policy, that, with 
all its benefits, it would not bring peace. 1 think 


‘| otherwise. What reason would Mexico have for 


holding out? None that I can perceive. On the 
contrary, she would see that we had undertaken 
to do what we could certainly perform—what our 


strength was abundantly adequate to go through | 
with, without hazard or difficulty; she would also | 
| see that she had everything to lose and nothing 


to gain by holding out, and that if she obstinately 
persisted in refusing to treat, she might lose the 


territory covered by our line, without compensation, 


instead of being liberally paid for its value beyond 
full indemnity for our claims against her. 


But there ere other and powerful reasons which | 
would induce her to come to terms. By assuming | 


a defensive position, and ceasing to push offensive 
operations against her, the feelings of the people 
of Mexico would. in a short time undergo a great 
change. They now regard the war as a war be- 
tween races and religions, and thus regarding it, 
they are under the excitement of the strongest and 
the profoundest feelings of our nature. Every 
nerve is braced, and every arm strengthened in re- 
sistance to us. The resolution of the whole coun- 
try is to oppose us to the utmost of their power 
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would tend powerfully to abate these deeply exci- 
ted feelings. ‘The war would no longer be regarded 
as a war of races and religions. They would no 
longer dread the extinction of one or the other. 
The ordinary everyday business of life would 
gradually absorb their attention. Add to this the 
effect which the possession of their ports would 
have upon their finances, by cutting off the most 
prolific branch of their revenue, and there would 
seem to be fair grounds for believing that, within 
a short period, much shorter probably than could 
be effected by offensive operations, she would be 
ready to negotiate and settle the differences be- 
tween the two countries by a permanent peace. 

But suppose in all this I am mistaken, and that 

Mexico will persist in holding out with her char- 

acteristic obstinacy: what would be the result? 

We will have war without expense or hazard—a 

war partaking much more of the character of peace 

than of war, so far as we are concerned. Our pop- 
ulation would flow into the territory covered by 
our defensive line, and enable us to reduce the mil- 
itary establishment which would be necessary in 
the first instance. Above all, it will once again 
_ place us on terra firma, and enable us to see be- 
yond the dark curtain which is now suspended 
between us and the future. 

I have now stated the reasons why I am in favor 

of taking a defensive position. | have, I trust, 

shown that we can by it bring the war to a suc- 
| cessful termination, with little or no sacrifice of 
men and money, and without hazard of any de- 
| scription whatever. It remains to be shown, what 
are the grounds of my opposition to the continu- 
ance of an offensive war, and if I am not greatly 
| mistaken, they are as strong as can well be con- 
ceived. [am opposed to it, for the very reverse 
| reasons to those I have stated. There is no cer- 
| tainty, in the first place,.that it will bring the war 
to a successful termination; and in the next, if it 
should, it would be at a vast expense of men and 
money, and with no inconsiderable hazard of dis- 
astrous consequences, and loss of national reputa- 
tion. 

In order to understand fully and correctly the 
| force of the objection to continuing and pushing 
offensive operations, it is indispensable that the 

object intended to be effected should be distinct 
and clearly perceived, for until that is understood, 
we can form no decisive opinion in reference to 
it; and here I premise, that its object is not con- 
| quest, or the acquisition of territory, for that is 
expressly disavowed, I further premise, that it is 
not to acquire additional means of indemnity, for 
I have already shown that we have ample means 
| now in our hands to effect that purpose. If, then, 
| it is for neither the one nor the other, I ask, whatis 
| its object? But one answer is given: to obtain 
| peace; or, to use the language most commonly 
|| employed, to conquer peace. But how is peace 
| to be obtained? It ean only be by treaty. War 
| may be made by one nation, but peace can only 
| be made by two. The object, then, is to obtain 
| a treaty; but what treaty? One that will suit Mex- 
|} ico? That can be obtained at any time. No; the 
| treaty which is wanted is one that will suit. us; 
| but how can that be effected, but by compelling 
|| Mexico, by force of our arms, and at our dictation, 
to agree to such terms as we may dictate? and 
| what could these terms be, but to secure all the 
| objects for which the war was declared; that is, 
as has been shown, to establish the Rio del Norte 
as our western boundary, and to obtain ample ter- 
| ritory as the only means of our indemnity‘ 

The intention, then, is to compel Mexico to 
acknowledge that to be ours which we now hold, 
and can, as I have already shown, easily hold, 
without her consent, This is all—more or less 
cannot be made of it. But. how is Mexico to be 
compelled to sign such a treaty? Weare informed 
that, for that purpose, the intention, in the first 

lace, is to take Vera Cruz, and the castle of San 

uan de Ulloa, and then to march to the city of 
Mexico, and there to dictate the treaty. Now, 
with this object in view, I ask the Senate, is it 
worth while to pursue a vigorous war to compel 
Mexico to acknowledge that to be ours which we 
hold, and can easily hold, against her consent? Is 
it worth while, even if we were perfectly certain 
of complete success by taking Vera Cruz and 
marching to Mexico, and dictating a reer 


i and resources. A defensive attitude on our part || at the end of this campaign? What would 
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sacrifice, in effecting this, of men and money? 


The army authorized to be raised is about seventy 
thousand men, and the expense of the campaign 
may be put at thirty millions of dollars. It will 
probably exceed it by several millions, but I desire 
to be moderate. Suppose the active force in the 
field to be fifty thousand men, what then will be 
your sacrifice under this as Ry The loss of 
thirty millions of dollars. And what the sacrifice 
of life will be, may be judged of by looking at the 
past. One-third must be put down as certain to 
perish, not by the sword only, but by disease. 
Sixteen thousand lives, then, must be sacrificed. 
Now, I put it home to you, Senators, is it worth 
while to make this immense sacrifice of money and 
men for the mere purpose of obtaining the consent 
of Mexico to hold what we can so easily hold in 
despite of her? [puta graver question. 1 appeal 
to the conscience of every Senator who hears me, 
ean you, as a Christian, justify giving a vote that 
would lead to such results ? 
you who would give thirty millions of dollars, and 
sacrifice the lives of sixteen thousand of our peo- 
ple, for the two Californias and New Mexico? I 
answer for you, there is not one; and yet we pro- 
pose to pursue a war, which, if terminated ina 
single campaign, and most fortunately, would lead 
to these sacrifices. 

But is there any certainty our forees would 
reach Mexico by the end of this campaign; or if 
they did that a treaty could be dictated? These 
are the questions that next demand our serious 
consideration, 

An Offensive war, such as we propose to carry 
on, looks as a possible event ultimately to subdu- 
ing the country. Viewing it in that aspect, the 
war is but bards commenced, It is true we have 
acquired two-thirds of the territory of Mexico, but 
let it be remembered, these two-thirds are adjacent 
to us; let it also be remembered that it is sparsely 
populated. To give a vivid conception of its ex- 
tent, the portion of Mexico held by us is almost 
100,000 square miles more than the whole extent 
of the magnificent valley of the Mississippi, em- 
bracing the entire region between the Alleghany 
and Rocky Mountains. But although such is the 
immense extent of the territory, there are but six 
or seven hundred thousand inhabitants scattered 
over its surface. 

it is this adjacent country, thus sparsely inhab- 
ited, which we have overrun, and now hold by 
military occupation. We have met, in conquering 
it, but little resistance, except from the regular 
army of Mexico, and as yet have gained in reality 
but little in a military point of view. Instead of 
conciliating the inhabitants, they are reported to be 
more hostile than ever, and not an inconsiderable 
portion of our army will be required to hold and 
defend the country we occupy. As yet we have 
scarcely approached Mexico proper, consisting of 
the elevated plain on which the city of Mexico 
stands, and the hot regions extending on the east, 
along the Gulf of Mexico to Yucatan, and along 
the borders of the Pacific and the Gulf of Califor- 
nia, on the west. Within these comparative! 
narrow limits, consisting of one-third of all Mexi- 
co, there is at least seven millions of people, fully 
ten times as many as the portion of Mexico we 
occupy. Here, too, is the seat of her wealth, and 
power, and civilization. The character of the coun- 
try, and its climate, present formidable obstacles to 
an invading army. The approaches to the table 
land are few, passing through narrow defiles, and 
up steep acclivities, and the region itself is moun- 
tainous and rough in the extreme. [t may be com- 
pared, in a military point of view, to Mount Atlas, 
in Africa, or the Caucasus, in Europe. To this 
may be added a scanty supply of food for men, 
and forage for horses, of an invading army. The 
climate of the hot regions, both on the Pacific and 
on the Gulf, is extremely sickly, especially that 
of the Gulf, to which our military operations in 
reference to the city of Mexico will directed. 
Perhaps there is none on earth more so. It may 
be said to be the native home of the yellow fever, 
one of the most terrific of diseases. It prevails 
during eight months every year, and not unfre- 
rd during ten months; and what adds to the 
ifficulty in the way of an invading army, is the 
prevalence of sudden and violent storms, during 
the period of the year when the fever does not pre- 
vail. 


Nay, is there one of | 


, 
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doubtful. We are now near the middle of Feb- 
ruary, and may have in the field force sufficient to 
take Vera Cruz; but I appeal to all sides, have we 
force enough, orcan we have force enough in time 
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SENATE, 
| therevenue. Will you lay direct or internal taxes? 
‘The resources of the country are great, beyond 
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almost any other; but there are two circumstances 
_ which will interpose to prevent their being reach. 


to avoid the vomito, and march to the city of | ed. The first is, that many of, the States are 


Mexico during this campaign? I will not say we 
have not, but I say with confidence that there is 


no certainty that we have or will have sufficient 


for such an enterprise. ; e 
But if we fail to reach the city this campaign, 


deeply in debt, and have imposed very onerous 
taxes to meet their own obligations. Can yoy 
impose additional taxes without greatly overbur- 
dening the people of those States? Remember 
that by the Constitution, all taxes must be uniform 


what will be its effects? We shall be worge off || throughout the United States, and, of course, what 
than we now are; a year will be lost; Mexico will | 


be encouraged and we discouraged; she will add to 
her fortifications and defences, and increase her 
supplies of arms, in which she is now especially 


| deficient. 


But suppose we should be so fortunate as to be 


| 
| 


| 


able to reach the city of Mexico: is there any cer- | 


tainty that we should be able to dictate a treaty 
such as we desire? With whom have we to deal? 
A race of people renowned above all others for 
their obstinacy and the pertinacity of resistance— 
a people whose hereditary pride 1s, that ee res- 
cued their country when overrun by the Moors, 
after a war of seven or eight centuries—a people who 
for eighty years waged war for the maintenance 


of their dominion over the Low Countries—a peo- | 


ple who for twenty years carried on the war against 
her own colonies, before they would recognise their 
independence. Such are the people with whom 
we are contending; and is it certain that such a 
people will be compelled, by our occupying the 
city of Mexico, to yield to our terms? e must 
remember that the city is not to Mexico what Paris 
is to France: on the contrary, all her internal strug- 
gles, with almost no exception, prove that the city 
of Mexico, in a military point of view, has very 
little control over the country. 

But if there be no certainty either that we can 


reach Mexico, or, reaching it, can compel her to | 


yield to our terms, we may have another campaign 
before the war can be concluded, by what is called 
vigorous measures; and here the question presents 
itself, Shall we have the means—can we raise the 
men and money to carry on the third campaign ? 
Remember, it must be much more costly, and re- 
quire a greater force than what is required for the 
approaching campaign. It will be carried on at a 
greater distance from us, and every step as we ad- 


| that it is highly inexpedient and injurious. 


‘| 


vance will require a larger detached force to occu- | 


»y and cover our rear. 
it will be of a different character from either the 
past or the approaching campaign; for if we con- 
quer the city without obtaining peace, one of two 
results will follow—her Government will with- 


Bear in mind, also, that | 


draw or be dispersed, and we shall, in either case, | 


be compelled to subdue and hold the country in 
military subjection. In either case, we shall have 
a guerrilla war, such as now exists between France 
and the Arabs in Africa, and between Russia and 
the Circassians in the Caucasus. Shall we be able 
to raise the men and the revenue which will be 
required to carry on the extensive military opera- 
tions incident to such a war? Can you rely upon 
raising volunteers? Will not the first flush of feel- 
ing which accompany the commencement of a war, 
and which leads to the spirit of volunteering, ex- 

ire by the commencement of the third campaign? 
Is it not probable that the many volunteers who 
will return with broken constitutions—who went 
for glory, but return with shattered health—will 
greatly discourage the ardor of volunteering, strong 


' as the impulse is in the breasts of our young and 


patriotic countrymen? The probability is, that we 
must mainly rely for men on the ordinary process 
of recruiting; and can we certainly calculate in that 
way to raise fifieen or twenty thousand men for 
the third campaign, for that number at least will 
be required ? 

But, suppose this surmounted, a far more diffi- 
cult question presents itself: Can you raise the 
ways and means? The resources from treasu 
notes will have been exhausted, and we shall have 


to resort to loans and taxes as our only means. 


April itself is a sickly month, and March |! 


Can you borrow a sufficient amount to meet the 
demands of the campaign—probably not less than 
twenty-five or thirty millions of dollars—but at an 
enormous rate of interest? Can you impose taxes 
to a great amount? On what will you lay them? 
Onimports? Theduties on them may be increased, 
but to no great amount; additional duties on many 
of the articles would diminish instead of increase 


is imposed upon one must be equally imposed on 
the other. Will the people of the indebted States 
bear additional taxes? Witt Pennsylvania, with 
forty millions already on her shoulders? Will the 
imposition not compel her, and other of the in- 
debted States, to suspend the payment of interest 
on their debts? Will it not prevent Maryland, 
| Indiana, and other States deeply in debt, from the 
resumption of the payment of interest on theirs? 
Will not the effect be to widen the sphere of repu- 
diation, so as to comprehend most of the indebted 
States? Is there the slightest chance, with this 
prospect before us, that internal taxes, to any con- 
siderable amount, will be imposed by Congress for 
the further prosecution of an offensive war? Can 
any one answer in the affirmative, who has wit- 
nessed the strong indisposition to impose addition- 
al taxes at the present session? 
But suppose this difficulty interposed by the in- 
debtedness of many of the States to be removed: 
there is another still remaining, not less formi- 
dable. Is there sufficient unanimity and zeal in 
favor of the war to warrant the belief that Con- 
gress would impose internal taxes to carry on 
offensive operations? Does this session furnish any 
evidence of any such zeal or unanimity? On the 
contrary, does it not furnish ample evidence that 
there is great division and want of zeal in reference 
to the war? We would be blind not to see thata 
very large portion of the people honestly believe 
| that the war might and ought to have been avoided; 
| that it was commenced by the Executive, without 
| the sanction of Congress or the Constitution, and 
What 
| my opinionsare on all these points, I would be glad 
| to explain on a suitable occasion; but I do not re- 
gard this to be the proper one to mingle my own 
| private views and sentiments in reference to the 

causes of the war, and the manner in which it 
| was commenced, with the deeply important sub- 

ject under consideration—how the war shall be 
| conducted, so as to terminate it most favorably to 
| the country? 
But suppose all these difficulties to be removed, 
there remains another still deeper and more alarm- 
ing to be met—one touching the very foundation 
| of our Union: how shall the territory be disposed 
of if any should be acquired? Shall it be for the 
| benefit of one part of the Union to the exclusion of 
‘the other? We are told, and I fear appearances 
justify it, that all parties in the non-slaveholding 
| States are united in the determination that they 
| shall have the exclusive benefit and monopoly; 
that such provisions shall be made by treaty or 
law, as to exclude all who hold slaves in the South 
‘from emigrating with their property into the ac- 

quired country. If the non-slaveholding States, 
| having no other interest but an aversion to our do- 
| mestic institutions, (for such is slavery as it exists 
‘in the South,) if, I repeat, they can come to the 
conclusion, to exclude the South from all benefit 
in the acquired territory, with no other interest but 
| that, I turn to their representatives on this floor and 

ask them, what they suppose must be the feeling 
of the slaveholding States, to whom this question 
| is one of safety and not of mere policy, to be de- 


prived of their rights, and their perfect equality 


| secured by the Constitution, and to be assailed in 


'| their most vulnerable point? Be assured, if there 
‘| be stern determination on one side to exclude us, 


i 
} 


| 
| 
i 


_ there will be determination still sterner on ours, not 

| to be excluded. 

| Now ifI may judge from what has been declared 
on this floor, from what I hear on all sides, the 
members from the non-slaveholding States, if they 
were sure that slavery would not be excluded 
from the acquired territory, would be décidedly 
opposed to what they called a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war, or the acquisition of a single foot 
of territory; can a then believe that the mem- 


bers of the sla ing States, on the opposite 
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supposition, would not be equally opposed to the 


further prosecution of the war and the acquisition 
of territory? And how can this war be vigorously 
carried on for a third campaign, with this known 
pointed division of opinion between these two 
great portions of the Union as to the ultimate dis- 
sition to be made of the territory to be acquired ? 

But I will suppose, that all these difficulties are 
surmounted—that men and mone 
and that unanimity and zeal existed on all points— 


APPENDIX TO THE CO 


Mexican War and Vf 


may be had, |) 


the question then presents itself, can you, should | 
you not obtain peace‘in the city of Mexico,—can | 


you bring this war to a successful termination by 


subduing the country? Can you certainly ?—not | 


robably. That is the question. 
Cceory of such wars carried on by powerful and 
highly civilized nations against others poor and 


Look at the. 


less civilized, in mountainous regions like Mexi- |, 


co—the wars of Russia against the Caucasians, 


geria—and take warning. In both there has been 
powerful and effective resistance against the best 


troops in Europe, under the lead of their most ex- | 


perienced generals. And are we to expect to sub- 


due the country without encountering like difficul- | 
ties? Are you certain that you will not, and that 


the war will be brought to a termination at the end 
of the third campaign?—that you can effect in a 
single campaign what has cost France already in 





ble loss of free trade for generations to come, to 


say nothing of the disastrous consequences which 


the vastly increased patronage of the Government 
may have upon our free institutions, and the loss 


of reputation and standing as a Government and a 


people, should we, after putting forth all our efforts 
to subdue the country in a vigorous war, be bafiled 
in the attempt. 

When I said there was a mysterious connexion 
between the fate of our country and that of Mexi- 
co, I had reference to the great fact that we stood 
in such relation to her that we could make no dis- 
position of Mexico, as a subject or conquered 
nation, that would not prove disastrous to us; nor 
could we conquer and subdue her without great 


| sacrifice and injurious effects to our institutions, 


Hence my opinion, already expressed, that it is 


our true policy not to weaken or humble her, but 
and the war of France against the Arabs in Al- | 


to desire to see her under a safe and stable govern- 


| ment, and capable of sustaining all the relations 
| which ought to exist between independent nations. 


Situated as the two countries are to each other, my 


‘| conviction is deep that the prosperity of each, and 


| the maintenance of free and popular institutions on 
| the part of both, depend greatly upon our pursuing | 


‘| towards her a just and liberal course of policy. In 


Algeria, sixteen—and has cost Russia in the Cau- | 
casus, | know not how many?—and it may be | 


added, which cost us against a paltry band of In- 
dians in Florida, five campaigns and thirty millions 


of dollars? Well, then, if we are not certain, this | 


war may go on, if offensive operations are to be 
continued, to the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
I know not what number of campaigns. I say 


may, for the mere possibility ought to be sufficient | 


to deter a wise people from a policy which would 


lead to such disastrous results, as would a long | 
and protracted war, in attempting to subdue Mexi- | 
co, and where especially so little is to be gained. | 
What can we gain, if success should finally crown | 


our efforts, by subduing the country? What would 


this view, I hold this war to have been a great de- 
parture from our true line of policy, and therefore 
deeply to be deplored. Should we be so unfortu- 
nate now as to commit the error of determining to 
prosecute offensive operations vigorously, instead 
of taking a defensive position, we shall take a step 
which I fear we shall long have to rue. Thus 
thinking, I regard it a paramount question—party 
is nothing to it; but let me say to whatever party 
may advise it, that they stake their fate upon a cast 
which may end in their overthrow and ruin, to say 
nothing of the higher consideration of disasters to 
the country, on which I have so fully dwelt. 


There is but one way of escape, as far as I am | 


capable of seeing, and that I have suggested. I 
might say much more to enforce its adoption, but 
forbear consuming the further time of the Senate. 


we do with it?, Shall we annex the States of || The way I have suggested is not the result of re- | 


Mexico to our Union? Can we incorporate a-peo- 
ple so dissimilar from us in every respect—so little 
qualified for free and popular government—with- 
out certain destruction to our political institutions ? 


'} 
i 


| 


cent reflection, for I have long looked upon the 
subject with intense interest. Nor is it the first 
time I have suggested it in my place. During the | 
last session, in a discussion while our doors were 


Or can we bring into our Union eight millions of |! closed, on the bill appropriating two millions of 


people, all professing one religion, and all concen- 
trated under a powerful and wealthy priesthood, 
without subjecting the country to the most violent 
religious conflict, and bring’ \¢ the Government in 


the end under control of asingle sect? No. These | 


difficulties are insurmountable. The question then 
recurs, what shall we do with the country? Shall 
we hold it asa subject province? Consequences 
not less fatal will result from this disposition of it. 
It would end in the loss of liberty, as it ever has, 
where free States undertake to hold in subjection 
extended provinces. The process would be short 
and easy. It would be éllowed by enormous 
patronage, and that again by a corresponding in- 
crease of the power and influence of the Executive, 


and end finally in despotism, by making that de- || 


partment absolute, Such would be the inevitable 
results, if you should undertake either to incor- 
porate them into the Union, or to hold them as 
subject provinces, unless, indeed, the stern conflict 
between the slavehojding and non-slaveholding 
States, as to the disposition to be made of the ter- 
ritory, should give a different turn to the conquest, 
on terminate the whole in a disrupture of the 
inion. 

But if the dread of these tesults should deter- 
mine us to abandon, after we had subdued it, what 
we shall acquire by a further prosecution of the 
war—as we certainly would, if we acted wisely— 
how strongly it would illustrate the folly of what 
is called a vigorous prosecution of the war. It 
would, on that supposition, leave us, as far as the 
acquisition of territory is concerned, after all our 
mighty sacrifices and the hazards and disasters to 
which we may be exposed, where we now stand, 
and where we may stand and maintain ourselves 
with perfect certainty, with little or no sacrifice of 
men and money, and without any hazard of disas- 
trous consequences. 

We would be fortunate, among these sacrifices, 
to escape without an appalling loss of human life, 
and an immense burden in the shape of a public 
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dollars for a like object, I suggested, but more 


ble course, and the only one, as far as I could see, 
likely soon to bring the war to a certain and suc- 
cessful termination. 

With a few observations in reference to myself 
I shall close my remarks. I shall feel myself com- 


pelled, as the Senate will readily perceive from | 


what I have said, to vote against the amendment of 
the Senator from Michigan. 
amendment and the bill itself, I reserve an expres- 
sion of opinion until I see further developments, | 
both as to the course of policy intended to be pur- 
sued in conducting the war, and the great domestic 
uestion to which I have alluded. My vote may 


epend upon developments as to both. 








MEXICAN WAR—WILMOT PROVISO. 
SPEECH OF MR. R. BRODHEAD, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
| which the Democratic party have ever contended. 
| But a few days ago we were obliged to issue a 
kind of circulating medium, founded upon the 
| credit of the Government, in the shape of treasu 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 9, 1847. 
The Bill to appropriate Three Millions of Dollars, 


NGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


ilmot Proviso—Mr. Brodhead. 


/so much excitement in both branches of Co 
| and upon the decision of which, in a certain way, 


| debate. ) 
| or discussion of either of them, I desire to make a 


In reference to that | 
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debt, to be followed by permanent and irretrieva- a source of great anxiety and perplexity. I feel, 


deeply feel, the responsibility which my station 
imposes; but I trust I will be able to meet it with 
a firmness and correctness of motive, at any rate, 
becoming a legislator occupying a seat in this great 
arena of national concern. 

This is a crisis in our national history in which 
legislation should be the result of calm, statesman- 
like deliberation; when party feeling should be sacri- 
ficed and forgotten, and questions decided upon the 
suggestions of patriotism alone. It has been the 
misfortune of this country that partisan feeling has 
been permitted to dabble in our foreign affairs. I 
intend to speak without reference to party consid- 
erations, but at the same time without reserve, 
though some of my opinions may be in conflict 
with those entertained by gentlemen for whom I 
have the highest regard. Freedom and publicity 
of debate are essential to the preservation of our 
free institutions. But in thus speaking, I trust I 
will not so far forget myself as to follow the exam- 
ple of some gentlemen who have preceded me, by 
substituting the exasperations of personality for 
the calm logic and chaste animation of debate 
which should ever characterize the deliberations 
of this body. 

The points of inquiry which present themselves 
in connexion with our foreign relations I think 
may be thus stated: 

1. Is the war in which we are now engoged with 
Mexico a just and necessary one upon our part? I 


| think it is, as I will attempt to show before I con- 


clude. 

2. What is the object of this war? If it is to 
punish an aggressor, and to obtain indemnity for 
the past and security for the future, what extent 
of punishment should we inflict, and what kind 
of indemnity demand? If indemnity by the ex- 
tension of our territorial limits, it brings with 


|| it the question of slavery, which has unnecessa- 


rily, this session, as well as heretofore, roduced 
ongress, 


it is said, depends the existence of our Union. Is 
the extension of our domain desirable or beneficial, 
even if we could do it in conformity with the Con- 
stitution and the wishes of the people inhabiting 
the provinces of Mexico proposed to be annexed ! 
Under this head I will consider my honorable col- 


| league’s proposed amendment, and notice some of 

p | his remarks. 

briefly, the same plan of policy as the most advisa- || C 
cupy but little time, because the subject has been 


| elaborately discussed in the Executive message, and 


Upon the first of these propositions I will oc- 


by several gentlemen who have preceded me in the 
Preliminary, however, to an examination 


few remarks of a general character, appropriate, [ 


| trust, to the subject in hand. 


War, even though it may be waged in a forégn 


| country, is so dreadful an alternative, so destruc- 


tive in its effects, that it should never be under- 


| taken without the most urgent necessity; and when 


it is, it should be prosecuted with the utmost vigor. 


| It is the enemy of progress and civilization; it calls 
: forth the worst feelings of the human heart; it im- 


poverishes the people by taxation; it is the friend 


| of ignorance, and the ally of despotism. It leads 
'! to the concentration of power in the hands of the 
| Executive, the creation of a large national debt, 
| and the depreciation of the currency of the coun- 


try by excessive paper issues—three things, against 


to be used by the President in 2g: oem a peace | notes, to the amount of twenty-three millions of dol- 


with Mexico, being under consideration in Com. | 


lars. We were obliged to convert the Treasury 


mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, | Department into a kind of Bank of the United 


_ Mr. Norris, of New Hampshire, in the chair— | 


Mr. BRODHEAD said: I have sought and ob- 
tained the floor at this time as well for the purpose of 
making known some of the views and sentiments 


| 
which I entertain upon the various questions grow- 


States. I voted for the bill, it is true, and I did it 


' cheerfully, because the necessities of my country 
| required it. . : / 
| fort’? from our brave soldiers, or anything which 
‘the President might require to prosecute the war 


I will not withhold “aid and com- 


ing out of our relations with Mexico, as to express || to a “ speedy and successful termination.” With 
my dissent to the amendment submitted and advo- || the President was the responsibility; the Constitu- 


cated by my honorable colleague [Mr. Wiimo7] | 


‘tion makes him the commander-in-chief of the 


last evening. The questions to which I refer are, || army and navy; and all the means in men and 


to some extent, novel in their character, and of 
the greatest magnitude; their decision and the re- 
sult of the war will vitally affect the character and | 


| money, therefore, which he might require, so far 
| as my vote is concerned, he shall have. 


But, notwithstanding the evils of the war refer- 


prosperity of this nation. They have been to me '! red to, they must be endured; and they sometimes 
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have beneficial results. It is said by the poet— 
“ Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 

Nations, as well as individuals, sometimes have 
too much prosperity; for all history teaches that 
the first step in the downward road to ruin is gen- 
erally taken in the hour of the greatest prosperity, 
and therefore an occasional reverse of fortune has 
a tendency to check pride, and produce proper re- 
flections and circumspect conduct. Nations, how- 
ever anxious for peace, cannot expect to escape 
occasional collisions with other Powers, until evil 
shall cease to molest the world. Nations, too, like 
individuals, are often troubled with unreasonable, 
quarrelsome, vain-glorious, and litigious neighbors; 
and to punish them a little, becomes absolutely ne- 
cessary in order to secure peace. Very peaceable 
and just individuals are sometimes obliged to insti- 
tute suitsin the courts of law, in order to obtain or 
protect their rights. Wars are but the lawsuits of 
nations. I have looked into all the books, which 
have not been taken out of our library, upon inter- 
national law, for the purpose of ascertaining what 
are considered just causes of war. These books, 
it is said, contain the gathered wisdom of a thou- 
sand years, and the collected reason of ages. 
They contain the rules which the customs of all 
Christian and civilized nations have sanctified, and 
which no nation can disregard with impunity. Our 
Constitution recoguises them as of binding effi- 
cacy. 

Vattel, one of the best writers, states the fol- 
lowing triple end to be the characteristic of lawful 
war: 

1. To recover what belongs or is due to us. 

2. To provide for our future safety, by punish- 
ing the aggressor. 

3. To defend ourselves from an injury, by re- 
pelling an unjust violence. 

The present war with Mexico, I admit, was not 
commenced for the purpose of recovering what that 
nation owes us, although the debt is large, but for 
the purpose of providing for * our future safety,”’ 
by ‘repelling an unjust violence,”? and * punish- 
ing an aggressor.’’ Mexico refused to determine 
the questions in dispute with this nation by the 
ordinary peaceful means, and declared at once that 
they should be referred to the decision of the 
sword. We have accepted the issue which has 
thus been forced upon us; and [ think we can ap- 
peal with safety, as in our past wars, to the God 
of righteous battles. The war was accepted upon 
our part for the purpose of providing for our futare 
safety, for the purpose of * conquering a peace,” 
as it was said at the time, and not for the purpose 
of territorial aggrandizement. 

In our act of the 13th of May last, which accepts 
the war with Mexico, and provides for its prose- 
cution, the President was directed to prosecute it 
tga ‘* speedy and successful termination.” Noth- 
ing is said in that act about the acquisition of ter- 
ritory; nothing 1s said about compelling Mexico 
to pay us in land what she owes us for spoliations 
upon our commerce; nothing is said about prose- 
cuting the war until she pays our citizens for 
seizing their property unjustly, and contrary to 
the law of nations. The President says, in his 
message at the opening of the present session, 
**the war has not been prosecuted with a view 
to conquest.”” Can this war be brought to a 
“speedy termination,” if we make this idea of the 
acquisition of territory so prominent? The Pres- 
ident further says: ** Near the close of the last 
‘session, for reasons communicated to Congress, 
‘I deemed it important, as a means of securing a 
* speedy peace with Mexico, that a sum of money 
* ($2,000,000) should be appropriated and placed in 
‘the power of the Executive,’ &c. IJ, therefore, 
infer thata “speedy peace’? is the object of the 
President, and not a larce acquisition of jand. 
Texas has always been considered valuable, and 
the Tyler treaty provided for the payment of ‘en 
millions for it. In making a treaty with Mexico, 
Upper California and the valuable bay of San 
Francisco might be ceded to us for a proper con- 
sideration, but not as a result of the war; but Ido 
not believe that the President ever designed to ob- 
tain territory below the Rio Grande, even if that 
land were valuable. In none of the books which 
I have examined do I find the acquisition of terri- 
tory by conquest sanctioned. Everybody knew 
that the land-stealing and land-conquering propen- 


sities of Great Britain have disgraced her in the | 


Mevican War and Wilmot Proviso—Mr. 


| about the manner of dividing it. 
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eyes of civilized nations. The Roman republic 
ruined itself by its triumphs, and the excess of its 
conquests and power. Ir 

quered and people subjugated, but I have yet to 
find the first instance in history where the con- 
querors profited thereby. They generally dispute 
It is true that 
savage nations have given way to the advances of 
civilized man, but that is not conquest in the 
proper acceptation of the term. Old William 
Penn adopted the proper mode of acquiring terri- 
tory from savage and semi-civilized people. But 
Iam anticipating my argument upon the second 
branch of the subject, and I will therefore forbear 
further remark in this connexion. 

Sut it is said, Mr. Chairman, that this war must 
be prosecuted until we have an “‘honorable peace.”? 
Honorable peace means just about as much as **ju- 
dicious tariff’’—anything or nothing. I would have 
a settlement of our difficulties with Mexico upon 
just and equitable terms, and a little apt application 
of common sense in bringing it about, instead of 
the false notions of honor and glory which seem 
to be prevalent. Many wars have had their ori- 
vin, or been continued, from erroneous conceptions 
of national glory. Itis said to be honorable among 


| persons calling themselves gentlemen, in certain 


erritory has been con- | 


‘ 
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Congress, is it not the war of the country? Does 


| not the Constitution say that Congress alone shall 


have power to declare war? Is there any other 


| means by which a war can be made that of the 


country? And does it not follow, that every citi- 


| zen who does not sustain that law, in word and 


deed, is against his country? In a state of war 


every man of the one nation is at war with ever 

individual of the hostile nation. Is it not the boast 
of every good citizen that we live in a land of law 
and constitutional liberty, where our persons and 
our property are protected by the strong arm of 
the law? And is it not, therefore, the duty of 
every good citizen to sustain the law, particular! 

when a foreign enemy opposes it, until it is re- 
pealed? Why say that they vote supplies, when 
it is unjust? Can a law be sustained in this coun- 


| try, or a war be carried on successfully, against 


| 


public opinion? Does not the Government rest 
upon the shoulders of the people? If the Whigs 


in this House believe what they say, they ought 


sections of this Union, to settle disputes or avenge | 


injuries with pistols at ten paces, to explode false- 
hood with gunpowder; for one gentleman to suffer 
another who has injured him to take a shot at him; 
but that is neither reasonable nor just. 


individuals, nations of equal strength, and gentle- 
men who are known to have equal courage, and to 
be of equal skill in shooting, have a way of special 
pleading themselves out of difficulty, and soothing 
wounded vanity, which is entirely incomprehensi- 
ble to people governed by the ordinary rules of 
common sense. [ would discard these false notions 
of honor, and the tricks of diplomacy; I would 
have my country famous; but, in the language of 
3yron— 
“Of that good fame, 
Without which, glory is but a bar-room seng.”’ 


to bring in a bill, at once, to repeal the act of the 
13th of May last, which is our declaration of war, 
Is it to be supposed that Mexico is not looking to 
the political condition of this country, and regula- 
ting her conduct thereby? Is it to be supposed 
that the leaders of the war party in Mexico do not 
reason in this way to the people ?—‘ The Whigs 


/and Abolitionists in the United States are opposed 


to the war against us; they say it is unjust, and 


| the President ought to be impeached for taking the 


But hap- | 
pily for the peace of the world and the safety of | 


steps which produced it. In 1848 they have an- 
other election for President. The Whigs are a 
powerful party; and if they succeed, their candi- 
date will take the Executive chair on the 4th of 
March, 1849; and he will then withdraw the Amer- 
ican army from Mexico, pay us for the injury we 
have sustained by this unjust war, as they admit 
it to be, and perhaps ask our pardon for flogging 


|| our troops at Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, and at 


The love of reputation, and the desire of a good | 
name, is the foundation of all public and private || 


worth. Itis the good character of this country which 


has enabled us to conquer, to prosper, and to go 


forward with such unexampled progression. True 
national glory, however, at this time of day, does 


not depend alone upon successful efforts in war. | 


No nation has lately questioned or doubted our 


courage: let us do nothing which would lead na- | 


tions to doubt our justice or magnanimity. My 
honorable colleague, [Mr. C. J. Incrrsowt,] in his 
report upon the subject of this Mexican war, made 


_ on the 24th of June, 1846, truly says: “ The des- 


tiny of this country is to develop the useful arts in 
peace, not to live by war.”’ And I say that neither 
Christianity nor republican principles are to be 
propagated at the point of the bayonet. 
that the Oregon question was settled in an honor- 


able way, that is, by claiming the whole, and when | 


the roar of the British lion was heard, giving up 
half. I voted for every measure which went to 
assert our claim to the whole of that territory; for 
I would much rather yield to weak and distracted 


| Mexico, than to proud, grasping, and imperious | 


John Bull. 


The treaty-making power gave up territory enough 


to make three or four States, and I am obliged to 


| submit. 


deal too much to do with this Mexican war. I | 


Partisan feeling, Mr. Chairman, and political 
advancement, have had, in my opinion, a great 


speak it with humiliation and regret; but the great 


delay occasioned thereby, and truth, require me to | 
I have seen too much political jockeying | 


say it. 
on all sides of the question, to please me. Look 
at the amount of Buncombizing which was done in 


| this Hall upon the land bounty bill, and upon the 
_ resolution of thanks to General Taylor, and his 
‘officers and men, for their successful effort in 


i 
i 


} 


_ unprecedented —— 
; 


storming Monterey. The Whigs have assumed 
a partisan attitude upon the subject. They de- 
nounce the war as unjust, notwithstanding it is 
authorized by an act of Congress, passed by an 
They refuse to submit 


to the law of the land; and how, therefore, can 


| they be called a law-loving and law-abiding 
ple? When war is either declared or ad by 


But the Oregon question is settled. | 


eer dmeesenenendaceceetenahigered inet 
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Monterey. Let us therefore continue this war for 
two years more; at any rate, it will cost these 


northern barbarians (as they call us) at least two 
| hundred millions of dollars, and we may succeed, 


through a Whig administration of that Govern- 
ment, in obtaining all we want.” 


I ask whether such an argument, addressed to 


/ an ignorant and vainglorious people, would not be 


justified by the conduct of the Whigs, and a po- 
tent one in rousing them to most determined acts 
of hostility against this country—at any rate, for 
two years longer? How can the Whigs say they 
are in favor of a ** speedy peace,’’ when they place 
such arguments in the mouths of the Mexicans 
against us? Ifthe Whig party should happen to 
get into power by the 4th of March, 1849, (an 
event which they say is to happen,) and this war 


should be continued until that time, is it supposed 


that the Mexicans would be too magnanimous to 


‘take advantage of the admissions of the Whig 


to be party and the Whig President in their favor, when 
It is said | 


negotiations for a peace were opened? Would not 
the Mexican Government have a right to demand 
from a Whig President the retrocession of the 
whole of Texas? 

But this is not the first time that a party has 
been found in this country which refused to submit 
to the will of the majority when constitutionally 
expressed, and to sustain their own Government 
when in difficulty with a foreign nation. In 1810 
we had a dispute with Spain in regard to limits 
growing out of the Louisiana purchase. Spain 
claimed the territory between the Perdido and the 
Mississippi rivers, and we claimed it by purchase 
from France. Mr, Madison took possession of 
the territory, although in dispute, and that was de- 
clared in Congress to be an unauthorized act of 
war, and a usurpation of a legislative function. 
Mr. Clay, then in the Senate, defended the Admin- 
istration of Mr. Madison; and if gentlemen want 
to see a masterly defence of the position and pol- 
icy of President Polk in regard to our dispute with 
Mexico in reference to limits, I recommend them 
to read Mr. Clay’s speech, delivered on the 25th 
of December, 1810. Members of Con , at that 
day, opposed the pretensions of their own Gov- 
erment; and Mr. Clay, with his inimitable elo- 
quence and sarcasm, thus rebukes them: 
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foreign nation. Doubtless, in any future negotiations, she 
will have too much magnanunity to avail herent of these 
nontaneous concessions in her favor made on the floor of the 
donate of the United States.” 

And upon the subject of taking possession of 
territory in dispute which had been ceded to us, 
he thus further speaks: 

« [ have no hesitation in saying, that if a parent country 
will not, or cannot, maintain its authority in a colony adja- | 
eent to us, and if there exists in it astate of misrule and dis- 
order menacing Our peace, and if, morever, such colony, by 
passing into the hands of any other Power, would become 
dangerous tothe integrity of the Union, and manifestly tend 
to the subversion of our laws, we have a right, upon the 
eternal principles of self-preservation, to lay hold upon it.”’ || 

The whole of the speech fully sustains the posi- | 
tion of the Democratic party in regard to the right || 
of this Government to take possession of the ter- | 
ritory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. It 
js an authority which has not yet been cited in the | 
debate, and I commend it to the special attention | 
of my Whig friends. But the most notable in- 
stance of Opposition to a law of the United States, 
and of aid and comfort to an enemy, occurred in 
1812. On the Ist day of June, 1812, Mr. Madi- | 
son sent to Congress a message recommending a | 
declaration of war against Great Britain, and on 
the same day it was considered in secret session, 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
On the 3d day of the same month Mr. Calhoun re- 
ported a bill declaring war, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the President, and the next | 
day it passed the House by a vote of 79 to 49. Let 
gentlemen who complain that time is not allowed | 
them to consider and debate great measures, ob- 
serve with what promptness our predecessors in 
this Hall did business. As soon as the bill pass- 
ed the Senate, which was very speedily—much 
more so than our bill for raising ten regiments— | 
thirty-two of the members of the Congress who had 
voted against it issued an address to the people of || 
the United States, denouncing its objects and pur- || 
poses as unjust, &c. This, too, is another authority | 
which has not yet been cited, and is to be found in 1 
the second volume of Niles’s Register, page 309. I || 
need hardly add that the names of the thirty-two are | 
not now held in grateful remembrance by their coun- | 
trymen. Their address was an prnak! the peo- | 
ple against an act of their own Government When | 
in difficulty with an enemy, which tended to anar- | 
chy and confusion; and if they had joined the | 
enemy at once, they could not have more effectu- | 
ally aided him. 

The truth is, that this war with Mexico has got | 
to be a serious affair; and if it continues much || 
longer, the people will be obliged to take its manage- | 
ment out of the hands of politicians and generals, | 
who have an eye to political advancement and the || 
Presidential chair. We will be obliged to quit || 
talking and blustering about the dignity of the na- } 
tion, the honor of our flag, and the glory. of our || 
arms, (stately and imposing terms, it is true, but 

{ 


calculated to mislead the judgment,) and go to work 
like sensible and practical men, or onerous taxa- 
ee and loss of national character will be the re- 
sult, 

With these preliminary remarks, I come to the 
discussion of the propositions in the order stated | 
ii the commencement of my remarks. || 

Ist. Is the war in which we are now engaged a | 
just and necessary one on our part? | 

The pertinacity with which the Whigs in this } 
House insist that the war was occasioned and | 
brought on by the order of the President advan- | 
cing the army from Corpus Christi to the Rio 
Grande, I volta: has been to me a matter of sur- 
prise; and the rudeness of their language, in de- 
nouncing him for making the order, has been to 
me a source of deep regret. Look how the British 
ournals gloat over the speeches of the Whig mem- 

ers, for the purpose of 
form of government into disrepute. But, sir, I 
trust and believe that they will find the President 
too honest to be purchased, too firm to be bullied, 
to watchful to be surprised, and too shrewd to be 
deceived. If they were to assert that the annexa- 
tion of Texas produced the war, and that the army 
of this republic should never, for any cause what- 
ever, be used for the purpose of invading an ene- 
my’s country, I admit there would be plausibil- 
ity in the positions which they assume. But it 
is now admitted on all sides, in this House, that 
the annexation of Texas was not a just cause of 
war, and that it was the duty of the President, 
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when annexation was about-to be consummated, | 


to order the army into Texas, to protect the people 
of that State from invasion. It 1s admitted, also, 
that he should not be held responsible for the an- 
nexation, and that he was justified in advancing 
the army to Corpus Christi. Now, let us look at 


|, facts and dates, and see if he was not 2 oer 


nay, whether it was not his duty—to advance the 
army to the banks of the Rio Grande; particularly, 


| if he believed our title to the territory between the 


Nueces and the Rio Grande to be as good as that 


| of Mexico. 


1. On the 1st day of March, 1845, the joint reso- 


lutions providing for the annexation of Texas to | 


the United States became the law of the land. 

9. On the 6th of March, 1845, General Almonte, 
the Mexican Minister at Washington, protested 
against the annexation of Texas, declared it a cause 
of war, demanded his passports, and withdrew; 
thus abruptly suspending friendly intercourse with 
this country. Andon the 10th of the same month, 


of State, sent him his passports, expressing his re- 


dispute. 
| four days thereafter, Mr. Buchanan, our Secretary | 


gret that the Mexican Government should have | 


taken offence, and stating, by the order of the Pres- 
ident, that the most strenuous efforts of this Gov- 


‘ernment would be exerted to have all the causes of 


dispute between this Government and Mexico am- 
icably settled. 

3. In September, 1845, diplomatic relations hav- 
ing been broke: off, the President, anxious for 
peace, directed M’. Black, our consul at Mexico, to 


On the 10th of October, 1845, 
The 


| ascertain whether the Mexican Government would | 
| not consent to rceive-a minister to settle all ques- | 
| tions in dispute. 
: Mr. Black received Mr. Buchanan’s note. 


next day he had an interview with the Mexican | 


| Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; and on the 


13th of the same month, it was settled that the 
Mexican Government would receive a minister. 
As soon as this Government was informed of the 
fact, to wit, on the 10th of November, 1845, Mr. 
Slidell was appointed, and on the 29tu of the same 
month he landed in Mexico. On the 21st of De- 
cember, 1845, Mexico refused to receive and treat 
with Mr. Slidell, after considerable correspondence. 


On the 29th of December, 1845, the Presidency of | 


General Herrera was superseded by General Pa- 
redes, because he had agreed to attempt to settle 
with the United States. 

4. After General Paredes came into power pledg- 
ed to make war upon the United States, Mr. Sii- 
dell, after consulting his Government, renewed 
his application to be recognised as a Minister to 
negotiate a peace; and on the 12th of March, 1846, 
he was again rejected, the Mexican Minister of 
Foreign Affairs saying that the annexation was a 
cause of war; that Mexico had so declared it be- 
forehand; that negotiation was at an end, and war 
was the only recourse. 


5. On the 12th of April, 1846, the Mexican army | 


was on the banks of the Rio Grande, eight hundred 
miles from the city of Mexico, in force, and Gen- 
eral Ampudia notified General Taylor to retire, &c. 
On the 18th of the same month, President Paredes, 
not knowing what the General at the head of his 
army had done, addressed him a communication, 
saying that it was “indispensable that hostilities 
should be commenced.’’ On the 23d of the same 
month, Paredes issued his proclamation, declaring 
war against the United States. 

Now for a few dates on the American side. 

6. As soon as this Government was notified that 


_a Minister to negotiate for peace would not be re- 


ceived, orders were given to General Taylor to | 


| occupy the left bank of the Rio Grande; and on 
‘the llth of March, 1846, the army moved from 


Corpus Christi, and arrived at the point of desti- 


nation on the 28th of the same month; so that the | 


Mexican army must have been ordered to invade 
Texas before the intelligence of the movement of 
eur army from Corpus Christi could have reached 
Mexico. 


7. On the 24th of April, 1846, the Mexican gen- | 


eral (Arista) notified General Taylor that hostili- 
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look at these facts and dates and say that it was 
the order of our President to advance the army to 
the banks of the Rio Grande which produced the 
war. Mexico always claimed the whole of Texas, 
declared that the annexation of it to the United 
States would be cause of war, and, as soon as it 
was annexed, marched her army hundreds of 
miles to take forcible possession of it. The Mexi- 


| can army was not ordered to occupy or take mili- 


| in blood? 


tary possession of the disputed territory between 
the Nueces and the Rio Grande, so that, admitting 
that Mexico has a good claim to that territory, the 
said order to our army was not the cause of the 
war. But the President, I think, has clearly 
shown in his message that our title to the disputed 
territory is the better one. I have not time to 
enter into an examination of it, nor is it necessary 
to sustain the position which I assume. It is 
enough for me to know that Mexico refused to 
negotiate in a friendly manner upon the matters in 
What nation has a right, at this time of 
day, to decline an effort, at least, at a friendly and 
amicable mode of settling disputes ? Is there any 
offence so great that it cannot be atoned for except 
Was the sandy desert between the 


| Nueces and the Rio Grande so valuable that the 


| could not have been avoi 


ties had commenced, and he would prosecute them; | 


American Government could not pay for it? It 
seems to me, therefore, that [I have clearly shown 
that this war was not brought on by the act of the 
President, and that he used the utmost exertions 
to prevent it, and to induce Mexico to come to an 
amicable settlement of questions in dispute. What 
other Government on earth would have sent a 
minister to Mexico to treat for peace after the 
insulting manner in which she withdrew her min- 
ister from Washington? Mexico made a formal 
declaration of war against the United States on the 
23d of April, 1846, which was not accepted by this 
Government until the 13th of May, after the batiles 
of the 8th and 9th of that month. 

It was not, however, Mr. Chairman, my purpose 
to discuss this point at length, for the reason before 
stated. In regard to the necessity and justice of 
this war I consider the public mind settled. It 

ded unless we gave up the 
whole of Texas to the Sabine. With the manner 
of waging this war Congress has nothing to do. 
The Constitution makes the Executive the war- 
waging and treaty-making power, by and with the 
‘advice of the Senate. The President has seen 
proper, in order to accomplish the purpose of this 
war, to make it one of invasion. Whether he was 
right in so doing, and so continuing it, the Ameri- 
can people will decide. ‘To them alone he is re- 
sponsible. 

I now come to consider the second branch of my 
subject: What is the object of this war? I under- 
stand it to be for the purpose of providing for our 
future peace and safety, by punishing an aggressg, 
and to compel Mexico to settle questions in dispute 
in regard to limits. It looks to peace as the result. 
The President says, in his message, thatit is not a 
war for conquest; but still, sir, I am obliged to ad- 
mit that the President intimates that indemnity in 
land ought to be asked. I regret, sir, that the Presi- 
dent has thought it his duty to say anything from 
which an inference can be drawn that this war will 
be prosecuted with a view to conquest. For my- 
self, | confess that I never desire to see the func- 
tions of any of the departments of this Government 
exerted for the purpose of obtaining land by force. 
It is contrary to the genius of our institutions and 
the spirit of our Government. I deny that the fur- 
ther extension of our domain at this time is neces- 
sary to the happiness of our people, or to our glory 
as a nation. The distinguished gentleman from 
| Georgia [Mr. Jones] said in his speech on the Ore- 
gon question, delivered in this House on the 15th 
of January, 1846: ‘I hope not to live to see the 
‘day when the Government of the United States 
will be extended by conquest.” But where do 

ntlemen who contend that we ought to seize and 

old permanently the provinces of Mexico find 
the power in the Constitution to do it? It is said, 
in the clause which authorizes Congress to declare 
war. Jadmit that under that clause we would 


and the same day some of our men (Captain | have a right to overrun and hold military 


Thornton’s party) were killed on this 
ly crossed over. ‘With what has since taken place 
e public is familiar. 
It seems to me that no unprejudiced person can 





ide of the | of the whole or any portion of Mexico; but that 
Rio Grande by Mexican troops who had previous- || is a ve 


different thing from annexing it to the 
_ United States, and incorporating the Mexican peo- 
| ple with our own. we incorporate them, we 
‘ must either make them Slaves or Citizens; the 
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! 
former we have not the power to do, and it would | 
be highly inexpedient to do either. This Govern- | 
ment should never be the instrument of unyoking 
or becoming the sanctuary of the refugee provinces 
of other nations, We cannot make citizens by 
subjugation; and if we could, it would not be right. 
They would be untrained in the ways of republi- 
canism. We cannot say as the French said when 
they undertook to conquer all Europe: ‘* Come, be 
brethren of ours, or we will cut your throats.’’ 
Our Government is founded on the consent of the 
governed, and depends for its existence upon the 
virtue and intelligence of the people. What kind 
of consent could we obtain from the Mexicans, and | 
what kind of virtue and intelligence would they be 
able to exercise in discharging the duties which 
our form of government would devolve upon them? 
Sut it is said we will not get Mexican people; but | 
I say we will, to the amount of ten or twenty thou- | 
sand at least, if we only take New Mexico and 
California. tis admitted that there is no express 
grant of power to be found in the Constitution to 
any department of this Government to obtain ter- 
ritory by conquest; and I undertake to say that it 
cannot be properly inferred from the war clause, or 
any other. The Democratic party have ever been 
opposed fo the exercise of constructive powers. 
Jefferson said, in one of his published letters: 
**Our peculiar security is in the possession of a written 
‘constitution. Let us not make it a blank paper by 
* construction.’’ Gentlemen who hold offices under 
the General Government often seem to forget that 
there is such a thing as State sovereignty, and that 
the States or the people have retained all the power 
not expressly granted in the Constitution to the 
Federal Government. We have been told by all 
the best statesmen in this country that where a 
power is doubtful and only to be implied, we should 
decline to exercise it except in cases of the most 
urcent necessity. I object to these experiments 
with the powers of our Government. It is true, 
our good ship of State has rode out many storms; | 
but still we should remember the fate of other 
republics, 

“A thousand years scarce serve to form a State: 
An hour may lay it in the dust.” 


But it is said, Mr. Chairman, that the expenses 
of this war should be paid by Mexico; and that, 
as she cannot do it In money, we should take it in 
land. Tadmit there is plausibility in the assertion, 
and that it addresses itself to the pride as well as 
the cupidity of our people; but [ take ground | 
against it upon principle; and besides, if we make 
this idea of the acquisition of territory so promivent, 
it will prolong the war for years, which will cost 
this Government more in blood and treasure than 
the whole of Mexico is worth. We must remem- 
ber that if this war is prosecuted much longer, we | 
must come to direct taxation, and that will not be 
@ery agreeable, when we consider the number of | 
tax collectors we have already among the people 
for State and county purposes. But when did this | 
Government assert the doctrine before, that the | 
expenses of a war must be paid? Did we assert | 
it when we were at war with Great Britain? The 
last war cost us one hundred and thirty millions 
of dollars. Yes, our Capitol itself was burnt; and | 
did we refuse to make peace until we were paid in | 
money or the provinces of Canada ceded to us? 
No, sir, no; and yet no person will say at this day | 
that we did not gain much by it, and that peace | 
was not properly made, We taught Old England, | 
as wellasall other nations, that our flag, and the per- | 
sons and property of our citizens, must be respect- || 
ed, or we would punish the aggressors, cost what | 
it might. Where do we find examples to justify | 
the doctrine that the expenses of a war must be 
paid by the enemy? The example is to be found 
in the practice of England, whenever she comes to 
blows with a weak and defenceless nation; and that 
practice has been nowhere so loudly condemned as 
in this country. Who does not recollect the feel- 
ings of indignation which prevailed in this country 
when England made the poor Chinese pay the 
expenses of a war, and tribute besides? It is the 
doctrine of the strong over the weak. If a poor 
and infatuated person were to attempt to injure my 
verson, | would knock him down if I could, and 
Giek him besides; but I would hardly take his coat 
and wear it for the purpose of indemnifying my- | 
self for any iajery I ragght have received in the || 
conflict. il 


ever possessed such a magnificent country, with | 
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Again: if peace is the leading purpose of the | 
war, and not more land, I would ask whether we 
will be likely ever to get it, if we assert that we 
intend to dismember the Mexican republic, and 
annex any considerable portion of it to this coun- 
try? This inquiry makes it necessary to take a 
glance at the political condition of Mexico and the 
character of her people. Mexico contains a popu- 
lation of eight millions, divided as follows: one 
million of whites, or Spaniards, four million Indi- 
ans, and three million mixed blood and Indians. 
One-half of the land is owned by the Catholic 
Church, There have long been two parties there; 
the one favored consolidation and a military des- 
potism, and the other a federative form of govern- 
ment like our own. Santa Ana, it is well known, 
overthrew the federal or republican form of gov- 
ernment and the constitution of 1824, and estab- 
lished a central military despotism. Although he 
may now declare himself in favor of the constitu- 
tion of 1824, the intelligent people do not believe 
him. How do he and his party now retain them- 
selves in power? Why, by telling the people that 


this is a war upon their race and their religion; 


that we wish to drive them from the land which 
contains the graves of their ancestors, and destroy 
their Government, and make them slaves. The 
people, particularly those of mixed blood, are 
ignorant, and they believe it. Now, my notion 
is, that our policy should be such as to disabuse 
the public mind of Mexico upon this subject; and 
that we ought to strenythen the hands of the re- | 
publican party, which has ever held Santa Ana in 
detestation. Santa Ana was elected President in | 
December last by only one majority, and that by 
States not containing more than one-third of the 
population, Elarreaga and Rejon, who are at the 
head of the Federal party, would make peace with 
this country if they could get into power: but they | 
cannot do it as long as the people of Mexico be- 
lieve that this is a war upon their race and their 
religion. Ihave no doubt that they want to see the 
army of Santa Ana destroyed, and the power of 
the Church broken down, that they may get into | 
power, and reéstablish the republican form of gov- | 
ernment; but they cannot do it as long as we keep | 
the Mexican people united in the manner before | 
stated. I think that we ought to have made | 
known, when we first marched our army into the | 
States of Mexico, that we did not want their land, 
and favored the establishment of the sovereignty 
of the different provinces under the constitution of | 
1824. Before we can get a peace, there must be | 
a party in Mexico strong enough to make it. 
But it is said that California, and particularly 
the bay of San Francisco, are valuable in a com- 
mercial point of view. Sir, L admit that the bay 
of San Francisco may be valuable to the New Eng- 
land whalers; but they, or at any rate their repre- 
sentatives, object to having it, and even abuse 
those who attempt to get it for them. Besides, if 
we do get territory, it will be found, I have no 
doubt, to have been all granted to private individ- | 
uals. What man in Pennsylvania, or in fact in 


_any of the States, would be in the least benefited 


by the possession of any more territory? Do not 
our territorial possessions now far exceed our real | 
wants? We have lately made several States which 
are not yet half populated; and even the old States 
would be stronger with a larger population. We 
have 130,000,000 of acres now ready to be brought 
into market, and 300,000,000 of acres upon which | 
the foot of white man never trod. What nation | 


such variety of soil and climate, and with a mari- 
time border opening such vast fields for enterprise? | 
We extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific—from 
the northern Lakes to the southern Gulf. 

I therefore hope, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
shown that this war should not be prosecuted with 
a view to conquest; and that if Mexico would, 
now that we have vindicated the honor of our flag, 
ask for peace, and agree to settle questions in dis- 
pute, in regard to limits, by negotiation, we should | 
grant it. But if, after assuring her that we do not | 
want to dismember her, that it is not a war against | 
either her race or religion, she still holds out, then || 
I say ‘push on the column,” whip her army, and | 
put her military despots to the sword; disperse | 
her august Congress, seize her revenues, and stack || 


our arms even in the city of Mexico, cost what it 
may. 
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Having said thus much in regard to the Mexj. 


| can war, and in support of the policy of the Aq. 


ministration, | come, Mr. Chairman, to consider 


| the amendment proposed to the bill under consid. 


eration by my honorable colleague, [Mr. Witmor, 


| The bill proposes to appropriate $3,000,000, to be 


poe in the hands of the Executive, to be used 
y him in concluding a treaty of peace with Mexj- 


co; and my respected colleague, acting upon the 


belief that the President would use the money to 
acquire territory, proposes to amend the same by 


| inserting a clause that the treaty shall contain a 


provision against slavery in any territory to be ac- 
quired thereby. Two questions present them- 
selves at once: 

1. Has Congress the power to adopt the amend- 
ment in any shape? and, 

2. If it has, is it expedient to do it at this time, 
and in connexion with this bill ? 

If we have not the power, it must be admitted 
that it will be a nullity if adopted. Every mem. 
ber, when he enters this Hall, takes an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States. 
That is the whole of the oath; and it is the one [ 
took. Therefore, when I am called upon to do an 
act in my legislative capacity, I look for the author- 
ity to do it in the Constitution; for that great 
charter of our liberties enumerates the powers 
granted to Congress. Every intelligent person, 
and especially every Democrat, will agree that we 
should not undertake to do anything for which a 
warrant cannot be found in that sacred instrument; 
for if we do, there will be an end to State sover- 
eignty and the liberties of the people. Now, | 
want gentlemen who are so vehement in support 
of this amendment, to point to the clause in the 
Constitution which gives Congress power to legis- 
late in regard to territories not yet belonging to the 


. United States, or to advise the treaty-making pow- 


er. They might much rather do that than to de- 
claim in the cant phrases of the Abolitionists about 
the evils of slavery, which we all admit and de- 
The only clause which I can find in the 
Constitution which gives power to Congress upon 
subjects like the one under consideration is as fol- 


lows: “* The Congress shall have power to dispose _ 


‘of and make all needful rules and regulations re- 
* specting, the territory or other property BELONG- 
‘ina to the United States.’? Therefore, until the 
territory is acquired, the jurisdiction of Congress 
does not attach. The word ‘ belonging,” no 
doubt, was inserted for the purpose of preventing 
Congress from usurping the power granted to the 
President and Senate to make treaties. The fra- 
mers of the Constitution no doubt supposed, when 
they inserted the word ‘ belonging,’’ that there 
would be members of Congress who would con- 
sider it their duty not only to control the Presi- 
dent, but the Senate. If we have a right to advise 
the President and Senate in the manner proposed 
by the amendment, we would have a right to ad- 
vise in regard to all treaties. Now, suppose we 
do what I think the people and the Constitution 
have not authorized, and insert this amendment, 
and a treaty should be made by the President and 
ratified by the Senate in disregard of it: would not 
such treaty be binding? Undoubtedly; and there- 
fore it is clearly proved that if we adopt it, it will 
bea nullity. It is a fundamental principle that the 
powers of the different departments of the Govern- 
ment shall not be blended. It is said, however, 
that we should adopt it for its moral effect, and that 
all who vote against it will be set down as voting 


in favor of slavery; that all who vote against 't 
place themselves in a situation where they can be 


misrepresented. Sir, when I fear to vote right be- 
cause my vote may seem wrong, and my motives 
misrepresented, I will quit my seat in this Hall, 
for | would be unworthy of a place in it. The 
course of true policy is the course of true duty; 


and therefore I will vote as I think right, and run 
the risk of being misunderstood. But to show the 


moral effect, su that my colleague should 
offer resolutions ia of the Christian religion, 


and in favor of a republican form of government, 


ern. of our adopting measures merely for their 


would not every member declare them out of time 
and out of place, (as my colleague (Mr. C. J. Iw- 
cersoi.] declared this slavery amendment,) and 
feel bound to vote against them? And then gen- 
tlemen would get up and say, “* Why, you are 


opposed to the 


hristian religion, and a republican 
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tract our councils, and delay the adoption of the 
measures recommended by the President for the 
vigorous prosecution of the war. The Whigs 
seize hold of it to make political capital. Notwith- 
standing tens of thousands of our people are suf- 
fering all the hardships of a campaign in a foreign 
land, at an expense, too, of near two millions of 
dollars a month, here we are, wasting our time in 
angry debate about negroes whenever a war or 
peace measure is brought forward, All this sort 
of uncalled-for debate has been occasioned by my 
colleague’s amendment; and yet he says he asks 
the ‘neutrality of this Government upon the sub- 
ject of slavery.” If that is all he asks, I submit 

it to the virtuous and intelligent mind of this House, 

whether I have not shown that he should not have 
| brought forward the amendment. 

It is a peace-breaker, and has been seized hold 
of, as the honorable gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Wick] said the other day, by the Whigs and 

| Abolitionists, to bring the Democratic party into 
tribulation, and to embarrass the Administration | 
in a proper prosecution of this war. It will delay, 
if not defeat, the passage of this bill in the Senate; 
, and if a treaty should be formed as it directs, it is 
prescribe rules for its government before we have || well known that it cannot be ratified, for it takes | 
acquired the title, We subject ourselves to ridi- || two-thirds of the Senators present to do it; and 
cule, by counting the spoils before the field is | thus the war will be prolonged for years to come. 
won, || This amendment has produced so much excite- 

If territory is acquired by treaty, it will, of | ment and irritation among members, that they 
course, be free; and therefore, if slaves are taken | seem to forget that it is our solemn duty to coop- 
into it, they will be entitled to their freedom, upon | erate with the President in bringing this war to a 
the great principle that free territory makes free | speedy and successful termination at the earliest 
men, and free ships free goods. || practicable moment. 

Slavery can only exist by positive law; and Finaliy, it is not only an abstraction, which 
therefore, as soon as a slave is taken to reside per- |, cannot possibly affect either the character or the 
manently in a free State or Territory, he is a free | interests of the people of the northern States, but | 
man. ‘This is one of the great principles of the |; may do great harm in creating a geographical 
common law, recognised by the courts of England || division of parties. When that kind of division 
as well as of the United States. My Whig friend | takes place, this Union is gone, and with it the | 
and colleague [Mr. Potiock] admitted the correct- || protection to persons and property which it affords. 
ness of this doctrine in his speech the other day. || But what nation was ever asked, before, to stipulate | 
He correctly said: with a foreign nation 2s to its internal policy? The | 

“ Congress having no power to establish, and, at thesame | amendment asks that the President should make 
time, having exclusive jurisdiction over the Territories, it || it an article in a treaty of peace with Mexico, that 
follows that slavery can have no legal existence in a Terri- || slavery shall not exist in the territory ceded to us, | 
tory, with or without the action of Congress. The power, || Now, suppose that provision to be i ted in th 
therefore, to prohibit is nugatory, or rather, no necessity erists | » Supp } e e inserted in the 
for its exercise.” | treaty; we take possession of the territory, and || 

This admission, it seems to me, yields the main _aftera while admit it as a State: would not that | 
point in the controversy. If the territory will be | State have a right to authorize slavery, without 

the consent of the General Government? Every 


free when it is annexed, and Congress has no || oer hi ; 
power to make it slave, where is the necessity for | PefSon Who Knows anything about our form of | 
government will admit that it would. Hence we 


the adoption of the amendment? If it should : magpie Say 
become a State, Congress would have no jurisdic- || ™@Y get Into war again with Mexico for @ viola- 
: || tion of a treaty stipulation. 


tion over it after it should be admitted in the Union. | : ; iN 
Mr. Chairman, my honorable colleague, in his 


Pennsylvania would have a perfect right to estab- | 
lish slavery to-morrow if she chose to do it. At). speech yesterday, talked a great deal about free 
the close of the last session of Congress, the vener- || ‘aber, and the rights of the free labor of the North. 

ts Sir, at the last session I did not think he was such 


able gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] | : 
expressed views similar to those I ee a || a great advocate for the free labor of the North. 
weld: a ; | He voted with the warmest advocates of free trade | 


«There chives ta Calitiente. tvs been || 2 the South upon the tariff question, and was the 
abolished aatet wal if ve were to make spate: ad in that || only Representative upon this floor from Pennsy]- 
peace to acquire California, there could be no law of slavery || vania who did. Upon that memorable occasion, | 
established there, unless it was made an article of the treaty || he undertook to give my Democratic colleagues 
itself.” ; || and myself, as well as the Democratic party, some | 

No one has said, and no sensible man supposes, || good advice. He said, (I quote from the last page 
that we will ever get more than New Mexico and | of his speech:) ‘* The sooner, in my judgment, 
California; and most of these provinces are above | the Democracy of Pennsylvania severs its alliance 
36° 30’—the line of the Missouri compromise— ‘with eastern Federalism and the Whig party, and, 
above which, it is admitted on all hands, slavery | ¢ placing her interests upon high and national 
is to be prohibited. All the southern Representa- |, ‘ grounds, appeals to the Democracy of the Union 
tives have offered, this session, to extend that line || ¢ for liberality and support, the better for those 
to the Pacific Ocean; and besides, slave labor could || ¢ interests, and far better for her republican char- | 
not be profitably employed in either of those places. || ‘ acter.’? Now, sir, I think, if he would take a | 
Neither sugar, rice, cotton, or tobacco, can be prof: || little of this advice to himself, it would be service- | 
itably cultivated there. The truth is, that climate | able; and, as he is now not only acting upon this | 
and soil have more to do with the extension of || question with the eastern Federalists, but the Abo- || 
slavery than anything else. No person need fear | litionists besides, I hope they will treat him better |, 
that slaves will be taken from the cotton and rice || than the Whigs of Pennsylvania did my Demo- | 
fields of the southern States around Cape Horn, or || cratic colleagues and myself after voting with them | 
overland, to California. That country must be || upon the tariff question, in opposition to the wishes | 
the home of a maritime people, and the course of || of many of our own party. | 
settlement must be from the seaboard to the inte- I have thus, Mr. Chairman, briefly stated my | 
rior. objections to my friend and colleague’s celebrated 

The amendment is out of time and out of place— || amendment. 1 will now make some observations 
is a rider, and has been a firebrand in our midst. | of a general character upon the subject of slavery, | 
When we are engaged in a foreign war, and we || in relation to which so much hasbeen said in this | 
should present an undivided front to the enemy, || debate, in order that my position and views may || 
this question of slavery, which has always been | not be misunderstood. First; however, permit me || 
an exciting element in our political system, is o premise, that if we had acquired either New 
thrust forward, to excite sectional jealousies, dis- || Mexico or California, and a was before the 


form of government!’’ Do not these suggestions 
clearly show the propriety of acting within the 

rescribed limits of the Constitution? We are 
“~ not in town meeting, but in a grave constitu- 
tional assembly, with limited and prescribed pow- | 
: But there is a want of power in another regard. 
It undertakes to bind the future action of Congress. 
It says, ‘* there shall be no slavery in any territo- | 
ry which shall hereafter be acquired by or annexed 
to the United States.’” Suppose we were to pass 
a law, and say in it that it should not be repealed: | 
| would like to know whether we would not sub- | 
ject ourselves to the ridicule of the world? 
“ Now, Mr. Chairman, as to the expediency of 
this measure. What are the imperative reasons 
upon the score of expediency which should induce 
this Congress to exercise doubtful powers, and le- 
gislate in regard to territory the title of which we | 
have not yet got, and cannot get except by treaty? 
There are none which have any foundation in fact, 
and many against it. 

If we adopt the amendment, we virtually pro- 
claim to the world that this is a war for conquest; || 
and that we are so greedy for territory, that we 
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House providing territorial governments therein, 
or a bill was before the House providing for the 
admission of either of those provinces as States, 
(the territory being first acquired by treaty,) I 
would vote for a provision excluding slavery. I 
favor the principle contained in the amendment of 
my colleague, and will go for ingrafting it upon 
the legislation of the country, but in the proper 


form, and at the proper time and place, and when 


the power to do so can be rightfully exercised. 
The institution of slavery is upon us, and we 
must make the best of it, and get clear of it as fast 
as we can. We never can get clear of it by abusing 
those in whose midst it exists; for it is a State in- 
stitution. It presents difficulties of fearful magni- 
tude to the statesman and philanthropist. These 
difficulties present themselves unquestionably in a 


| formidable shape, even upon the supposition that 


slavery, receding from the central portions of our 
republic, is to extend itself southward into new 
regions. ButI am one of those who believe that 
this great problem presents difficulties not less for- 
midable upon a supposition that a teeming slave 
population, multiplying in a fearful ratio of rapid- 
ity, is to be coerced and concentrated by Federal 
legislation, within the limits of the present slave 
States. Yet one of these evils must be met. For my- 
self, I confess some feeling of relief when I see a 
prospect that slavery may recede from our midst, 
and extend itself towards the southern portions of 
our Union, and finally escape from it in a region 
still farther south, where the negro, in a congenial 
climate, may find himself in cantact with a mixed 
race, accustomed, in some degree, to free institu- 
tions, and not dissevered from him by the iron 
barriers of lineage and of color. In this view lam, 
perhaps, more willing than I might otherwise be 
to invoke the entire, real, and sincere ‘‘neutrality”’ 
gf the Federal Government upon the subject. 
After our patriotic ancestors had achieved our 
independence, and had assembled in convention, 
fresh from the battle-fields of the Revolution, for the 
purpose of forming our present Constitution, negro 


| slavery was the apple of discord, and came near 


causing that august and patriotic convention to sep- 
arate without forming our present Union. It was 


| upon that memorable occasion that the great and 


good Franklin recommended prayers that wisdom 
might be given to them from on high. The conse- 
quence was, that moderate and pacific councils pre- 
vailed, a compromise took place, and the present 
Union was the result. To preserve that Union, the 
same spirit must guide the deliberations of Congress 
At the time of the formation of 
our Constitution, slavery was authorized by law 
in all the States. All had been engaged in import- 
ing slaves into the country: the South got far the 
most, because the soil and climate of that region 
were best suited for slave labor. Northern people 
engaged in taking them there, for it was a profit- 
able business. All, therefore, are involved in the 
We now have near three mil- 
lions of slave population, and the increase is very 
great, for itis a law of human population, that the 
oppressed oo increase faster than their op- 
pressors. We have the difficult problem of two 
races co-existing under the same Constitution, and 


| inhabiting the same country. Mr, Jefferson, in 


1820, when speaking of the embarrassing question, 


| said, ** We have got the wolf by the ears, and can nei- 
| ther hold nor let him go with safety.” To free the 


negroes of the southern States at once would be 
the greatest calamity which could happen to the 
whites, as well as the blacks. Thousands and tens 
of thousands of them would go to the free States, 

articularly to Pennsylvania. Our jails and alms- 
Sethu would not hold the poor and vicious, and 
the poor laboring free men and women would be 
without employment, for the blacks would work 
cheaper and live on less. Besides, it would be 
degrading for our free people to labor with them. 


| And if they did get int the free States, how much 


better off would be their condition? We cannot per- 
mit them to vote and sit in the jury-box; we cannot 
admit them to terms of political and social equality; 
and what is freedom worth without those privi- 


‘leges? The truth is, they are a nuisance, whether 


slave or free; and yet they are a part of the human 
family—have the human form, the human voice, 
and souls to save. There is a great deal too much 
fanaticism, as well in the North as the South, upon 
the subject of these negroes. Old Pennsylvania, 
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(God bless her, for it was there where my cradle 


was rocked, and where my coffin shall be buried,) || 


occupylng an important position between the divi- 
ding interests of the North and the South, always 
moderate in pretence and in council, but greatly in 
demand when power, either in intellect or arms, is 
required, must, with honest steadiness and pur- 
pose, restrain the fanaticism of both—and thus 
prevent the North and the South from coming to 
blows, and thereby causing a dismemberment of 
this now happy Union. This Union I hold to be 
of more value than the freedom of all the negroes 
that ever lived in it. 
whenever this slavery question is brought forward, 


calculating the Union’s value, and the Constitu- || cause was the annexation of Texas. Without that 


tion’s obligation. They ought to remember that 
they 


6. ——— Hut teach bloody instructions, 
Which may return to plague the inventors,” 


And yet we hear gentlemen, | 


This constant talk about the dissolution of the | 


Union has a tendency to familiarize the public 
mind with the idea, doh lead people to believe that 
such an event is possible, Sir, this Union should 
he broken only with the last pulsation of a nation’s 
heart. 

In conclusion, allow me to say, that I trust the 
day will come when we may get clear of slavery, 
and that the black population, which now presses 
so hard upon the southern States, may either be 
returned—improved as they will be, in every point 
of view—to the land of their ancestors in Africa, 
or remove south, without the limits of the Union, 
where they can mix with a people upon terms of 
equality. [Here Mr. B.’s hour expired.] 


EXTENSION OF SLAVE TERRITORY. 


SPEECH OF MR. JAMES 


OF CONNECTICUT, 


DIXON, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
February 9, 1847. 

The Flouse being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under consid- 
eration the Bill appropriating Three Millions of 
Dollars, for the purpose of obtaining peace with 
Mexico; to which Bill an amendment had been 
offered, prohibiting Slavery in any Territory 


thereby to be acquired, (Mr. Norris, of New 
Llampshire, in the chair)— 


Mr. DIXON addressed the committee as follows: 


Mr. Cuairman: If the gentleman from Pennsy!l- 
vania, who has just taken his seat, [Mr. Brop- 
HEAD,] is to be believed, the Union of these States 
is about to encounter a new danger—one which 
never excited the fears of the framers of our Con- 
qutution, and against which they had not the fore- 
sight to guard, They warned us against sectional 
divisions—against the influence of foreign Govern- 
ments in our domestic affairs—against interference 
with State institutions by the Federal Government 
—against party spirit; but the danger pointed out 
by the honorable member from Pennsylvania did 
not oceur to them. He would have us believe, that 
unless California is acquired and admitted into the 
Union as slave territory, we shall see the bonds of 
our Confederacy torn asunder, and its shattered 
fragments exposed to constant collision with each | 
other—perhaps engaged in perpetual war! I trust, 
sir, that this danger is only imaginary, and that 
we may refuse the extension of slave territory, 
without the alarming consequences predicted by 
the gentleman. He and those who think with him 
seem to have failed to keep up with the progress 
of the age; they forget the change in public opin- | 
ion which the lapse of time has witnessed. Even 
a portion of the northern Democracy, the “ natu- 
ral allies’’ of the South, have advanced from the 
** twenty-first rule” to the ‘* Wilmot proviso.”? Dis- 
cussion of a certain “‘peculiar institution’ is no 
longer suppressed on this floor; and it is now too 
late for gentlemen to alarm us for the safety of the 
Union, unless slavery, which, even in this Hall, | 
no longer holds despotic sway, shall be extended 
to the plains and mountains of Mexico. 

But, sir, while by a refusal to extend the limits 
of slave territory, our Union cannot be endangered, 
there is great cause for alarm in an opposite policy. | 
The honorable member has not exaggerated our | 
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the peril he predicts. If this great republic is ever, 
by any terrific convulsion, to be shattered into frag- 
ments, it will be in consequence of attempts on the 


_ part of the advocates of human slavery to extend 


its dominion. Other questions admit of compro- 


' mise and concession; on this, concession has al- 
ready gone far beyond the limits of a just modera- 
_ tion, and has degenerated into servility. ‘There is 


no room for farther concession, 
has already been passed. 

The war in which we are now engaged had its 
origin in the policy of extending our territorial 
limits for.the avowed purpose of perpetuating sla- 
very. No man pretends to deny that its primary 


Its utmost verge 


measure the war would not have existed. One of 
the main arguments advanced by the opponents of 
annexation, when the scheme was first proposed, 
was the war which would be its probable conse- 
quence, That it was not an inevitable consequence 
I admit, for after Texas had become a part of this 
Union the war might still have been avoided. Hav- 
ing now been commenced, questions of the most 
momentous importance demand our consideration. 
If there is wisdom in our councils, all its pro- 
foundest lessons are now needed to carry the na- 
tion safely through the difficulties which encompass 
her path. ‘Te restore peace by the wisest and 
surest means is our first duty. I deem itto bea 
duty, scarcely second to this, to provide that the 
arrogant and encroaching slaveholding oligarchy, 
which instigated the measure by which we were 
involved in war, shall not secure, by its final re- 
sults, their darling object, the further extension of 
slave territory. 

It was not my purpose, in obtaining the floor, to 
discuss the origin of the present war with Mexico. 
I cannot, however, pass over this part of the sub- 
ject without entering my protest against a doctrine 
which has been avowed in this House. War ex- 
ists; and we not only have been told that while it 


exists no voice must be raised to denounce its enor- | 
mities, but that no inquiry may be made into its | 
He who ventures to ask why, | 


origin and cause. 
in this Christian age, and by this Christian nation, 
war is waged, is denounced as a traitor to his coun- 
try. We have been, sir, in existence as an inde- 


or ee nation only seventy years, and in that - 


orief space of time has it come to this, that our 


Executive may involve the people in a war, into | 
the justice and propriety of which no man dare in- | 
It is but lately, sir, in the progress of hu- | 


quire? 
man affairs, that this principle has been advanced. 
For the Demoeracy of this latter day it has been 


reserved to declare on this floor that when once we | 


are involved in war, no matter by what means, the 
voice of remonstrance must be hushed in utter 
silence till the war is over. Men who call them- 
selves freemen, and who represent freemen, stand 
here in this assembly of the people’s Representa- 


tives, and argue, that should the President of the | 


United States, by his own act, involve this nation 
in war, it is our duty to keep silence till he sees fit 
to end the contest, and that he who inquires into 


the necessity or justice of the quarrel is a moral | 
If there is anything, after the experience | 


traitor. 
of the last few years, which can shock the people 


of this country, it should be the ayowal of such a | 


principle. For myself and for my constituents, I 
denounce the infamous doctrine. They are repre- 
sented on this floor by no such miserable slave as 


he must be who would shrink from declaring their | 


sentiments. I shall be deterred from the exami- 


nation of this subject by no terms of opprobrium | 


which may be showered upon those who dare to 
oppose Executive usurpation, whether they come 
from the President himself or his obsequious and 
sycophantic followers. This is a moment when 


the country demands the services of its true friends. | 


At this hour of = he who fails in his duty is 
indeed a traitor! Enemies far more dangerous than 
any foreign foe are in our midst. They are labor- 


ing to subvert the foundations of our free institu- | 
tions; they are swelling the already gigantic power | 
of the Executive; they are perverting the strength | 


of the republic to the vile purpose of extending and 


perpetuating slavery, and thus burying the nation | 
in guilt which years of punishment cannot expiate. | 
I cannot look upon their attempts in silence; I 


shall render them no aid and comfort. 
I have already said, sir, that though the present 


danger, but he has wholly mistaken the source of |! war was the result of the attempt to perpetuate 
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| slavery by the annexation of Texas, it was not 
| rendered inevitable by that measure. It might stj}| 
have been avoided, by the exercise of that degree 
| of prudence which conducts men safely through 
the ordinary affairs of life. The folly and weak. 
ness of our rulers have involved us in this yp- 
necessary contest, in my judgment, quite as much, 
as the deliberate determination which is usual 
the origin of war. If it was in the outset a crime 
it was not the less a blunder, into which the 
Administration were deluded and betrayed, by an 
unpardonable ignorance of the Mexican character 
and a consequent contempt of the enemy they were 
seeking to encounter. Undoubtedly our war-seek- 
_ ing President anticipated an easy triumph—a sho; 
and brilliant campaign. Visions of glory haunted 
his imagination. He had just cowered before 
** the British Lion, rampant on its cloth of gold,” 
| and he was desirous to prove his spirit on ecine 
| less dangerous field of battle. Oregon, which he 
had told the world was ours to 54° 40’; the navi- 
gation of the Columbia, which he had solemnly 
declared he would never surrender; these he had 
hastened to yield to Great Britain on her first 
offer to accept them. He began by declaring our 
title to the whole of Oregon to bs “clear and 
unquestionable;”? he ended by consenting to cede 
away more than five degrees of latitude, and by 
giving the British Government the right to pene- 
trate to the interior of our acknowledged territory 
by ariver, to which he declared they had not even 
the shadow of title. One of his most distinguished 
supporters in the Senate [Mr. Hanneean] had pro- 
nounced him politically dead and buried, beyond 
the hope of resurrection, and had sung his requiem, 
He was desirous, therefore, not only to find some 
feeble enemy on whom he might prove his prowess, 
but also to atone to his party, for surrendering 
what he had called American soil to the haughty 
demands of a powerful monarch, by extorting an 
equal extent from the weakness of a neighboring 
republic. Our boundaries were to be extended 
by a few decisive battles, and the acquisition of 
territory, if not entirely bloodless, was only to be 
ilded by an easy victory. When, at last, the 
resident discovered his mistake, and Jearnt, too 
| late, the stubborn, unyielding character of the ene- 
my he had encountered, he was, I think, as anx- 
ious for peace as he had been eager for war. Not 
satisfied with the ordinary forms of negotiation, he 
resorted to means unheard of in the annals of di- 
plomacy. A miserable intrigue with Santa Ana, 
who was then a refugee in the island of Cuba, was 
| commenced, with the hope of betraying the Mex- 
ican nation into an unwilling peace. _ If ever folly 
grew from its ordinary littleness to stupendous 
roportions, it was in this memorable instance. 
exico was then distracted, without a leader, torn 
by a thousand contending factions; and only one 
man existed who possessed the magic power to 
/calm her distraction, reconcile her factions, and 
lead her armies. That man was Santa Ana; and 
the President of the United States, issued an order 
to the commander of our blockading squadron, not 
to interpose any obstacle to his entrance into 
Mexico! 

I call this, sir, folly of no ordinary character; 
weakness bordering upon imbecility; a proof of 
incapacity, which would be entirely incredible, if 
it were not avowed and justified in the President’s 
'| message. In its results it has been productive of 

all the mischief which might have been anticipated. 
Santa Ana is at the head of the Mexican armies, 
and has infused into the people of Mexico a nation- 
ality of which they seemed before entirely desti- 
tute. The Castilian blood is now thoroughly 
aroused, and the war seems likely to be continued 
for an indefinite period. The spirit which sus- 
tained the Spaniards in their seventy years contest 
|| with the Low Countries, in their war of a thou- 
|| sand years with the Moors, in their stubborn re- 
'| sistance to Napoleon, in their “equally stubborn 

attempts to subjugate Mexieo, seems to have been 
awakened to new life among their Mexican de- 
scendants. We may overrun their country, but 
can we subjugate its population? The events of 
the last year do not indicate that we shall find this 
a task entirely free from difficulty. 

The Presid ent informs us in his message that 
'| the object of the war is not con Tt seems, 
| then, to be a fruitless, aimless contest, without ob- 
) ject, as it was without sufficient cause. For what 
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are we contending, if not for conquest? for peace? 1 
Js there, then, no other mode of stopping blood- || 
shed, than by shedding more blood? no means of || 
putting an end to slaughter, except by continued 
carnage? Can we have no peace, except by con- 
vest? I cannot but believe that if the intention 
of dismembering Mexico was now disavowed by || 
the Administration, peaceable relations with that 
country might easily be restored. 

In the prosecution of the war, Mr. Chairman, I 
see little to command approval in the course of the 
Administration. It has been conducted by them 
rather a8 a partisan than as a national war. Early 
in its progress, the energies of the President and 
his Cabinet seemed devoted to the unworthy at- || 
tempt to injure a war-worn patriot, of whose ser- | 
vices they have since been glad to avail themselves. | 
They were then flushed with victory, and were || 
anxious that no portion of the glory, or the spoils | 
of victory should be appropriated by a prominent | 
political opponent. At a later period, General | 
Taylor became the object of attacks of their par- 
sans. His position before the people of this 
country had become too commanding, and, in obe- | 
dience, no doubt, to Executive wishes, a syste- 
matic attack upon him was commenced in this 
House. How successful have been these efforts 
to injure General Scott and General Taylor, in 
public estimation, remains to be seen. 

But, sir, 1 will not further occupy your time in 
discussing the origin, or the prosecution, of the || 


' 
} 
} 
} 
| 


war with Mexico. There is another question | 


Extension of Slave Territory—Mr. Dixon. 


Ho. or Reps. 


reason, justice, truth, virtue, religion. Itpresumes || And here let me state what I understand to be 
the capacity of man for self-government, and its | the feelings, the opinions, the settled purposes of 
great idea will never be realized until the people, the people of Connecticut on this subject, so far as 
who are the foundation of its power, acyuire as- | | am authorized to speak for them. While they 
cendency and dominion over themselves. To such | detest every form of human slavery; while they 
a conquest we may well aspire, and, when that is look upon it as it exists in some of the States of 
achieved, the spectacle will not again be exhibited | this Union, as an evil of enormous magnitude, not 
to the world of a republic founded upon the arts of | only to the slaves whom it degrades below the ¢on- 
peace, and holding itself forthasanexample worthy | dition of brute beasts, but to the masters who hold 
of universal imitation; yet plunging into a war of " them in bondage, yet they do not claim, and have 
conquest, and carrying fire and sword into the heart never claimed, the power to interfere with State 
of a neighboring republic. The President assures | legislation on this question, They understand their 
us that conquest is not the object of the present | own duties and rights with regard to it, They 


| war. I was glad to hear from that source such a | know how the Constitution of this Union was 


declaration. It isan acknowledgment from aquar- | formed, They value the Union; they respect the 
ter whence it was least expected, that such a war | Constitution. Their duty under it they will never 
would be unworthy of our people—of the age in | fail to fulfil to the letter and the spirit. Whether, 
which we live. Whether this declaration of the | if the subject were now open, they would consent 
President be consistent with his acts, is another |, to its compromises on the subject of slavery, I deem 
consideration. If conquest be not his object, his exceedingly doubtful; but to the Constitution of 
California expedition seems to be wholly without | the United States as it is, they will be faithful, 

motive or end. But I am not now disposed to Further than that they cannot go. While they 
question his sincerity on this point, choosing rather | understand that they have no power to interfere 
to coincide in the opinion he virtually expresses, | with southern legislation upon slavery, they also 
that a war of conquest is unworthy of our arms, |, understand that neither the letter nor the spirit of 
For the first time since the commencement of our _ the Constitution requires them to aid in extending 
national existence, we are engaged in a war not |, the “ peculiar institutions’? of the South. They 


| defensive. The war of the Revolution was defen- | wish those institutions, while they exist at all, to 


sive. It was waged on our own soil, and the strug- | continue pereinrs and will have no part in the un- 
gle was to repel invasion. Our second war with , holy work of making them universal. When you 


| Great Britain was of a similar character. The ask them to leave to your own legislation your 


conquest of foreign territory was no part of the ob- | own evils, they cheerfully acknowledge your right 


which | regard of far greater importance, at the | ject of either of those struggles. Heretofore, we || 0 control the destinies of your own people, re- 


present moment, than the origin of the war, and 
that is, its termination. The past is no longer | 

with our power. Its evils are, perhaps, remedi- 
less; but the future isours. What course pursued | 
by us will restore peace? For one, if I knew by 
what means, likely to be adopted here, this war || 
could be brought to a close, I would give my vote || 
for those means. My constituents demand such || 
avote of me. The Poet tells us that— | 
“ War is a game which, were the people wise, 
Kings would not play at.” 
And the people, in whose name I occupy a seat in || 
this House, are too wise to sustain their Govern- | 
ment in the prosecution of an unnecessary war. | 
If the white wings of peace can be won back to | 
the valley of the Rio Genta: and the beleagured | 
cities of Mexico—if our people, who are dying || 
there ingloriously, not by Mexican arms, but bya || 


pestilence which they inhale with every breath of | 
Mexican air, can be restored to their homes by | 
any proper measure which the Administration || 
propose to adopt, | must give it my support. The | 
President informs us that, with the sum of three | 
millions of dollars, peace can be obtained. I fear || 
he is mistaken; but, for the sake of peace, I am | 
willing to see the experiment tried. ecan but | 
lose the money, at the worst; and if it*is to be || 
added to the immense sums already squandered in |) 
this war, it will not greatly swell the amount. | 
For nothing but peace would I vote to place this | 
sum of money in the President’s hands; but if | 
there is a bare possibility that it may be the means | 
of preducing so desirable a consummation, I | 
should be unwilling that my vote should prevent 
it. I shall, therefore, vote for this bill, with the 

proviso of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. | 
Witmort,] prohibiting the existence of slavery in | 
any territory to be acquired by treaty from Mexi- | 
co. With that proviso, I can vote for the bill; | 
without it, it cannot have my support, under any | 





|| own eyes cannot see the woes which our armies they would sooner see the 


‘ . rT : ~“ 3 , > , 5 >I 
| have been invaded. Now we are the invaders. No sponsible only to God, But w hen you ask their 
hostile foot presses our soil—our cities are not aid in subjecting the fairest portion of the earth to 


threatened—our harbors are not blockaded—our | the foulest curse which ever stained humanity, 
commerce is not obstructed—our fields are not red- they meet you witha decisive answer. Much as 


| dened by the blood of the slain. The war which they love the Union which binds together these 


we are waging is in a foreign country, where our States—ardently as they one it may be perpetual— 
' onfederacy riven asun- 

have suffered or inflicted. Yet, says the Presi- der, than steep their souls in the guilt of extend- 
dent, the war 18 not one of Conquem. Be it oo. his Bible, and who tis a Christian, either in theory or in 
But territory, we are told, is to be acquired. || practice, can denounce siavery as immoral. Who does not 
Our object is not conquest, although New Mexico | know the history of this abolition movement in Christen- 
and Upper California, -being convenient and desi- | dom? The very first step taken by the Preneh Eneyclape- 


bl er b 1 B dists for overturning the authority of the Bible, was to pub- 
rable acquisitions, are to be ours: ut on what |) jish to the world—and they made the Freneh people believe 


terms? After Mexico shall have been compelled — it—tnat slavery was wrong in principle ; and then that the 
to relinquish her claim, or shall have freely assigned || Bible from one end to the other was the udvocate of slavery. 
it for a valuable consideration, there still remains The conclusion was inevitable that the Bible was wrong in 


° principle—that the Bible was a fable, not to be believed— 
a party to be consulted. The people of the North | and that the religion that stood upon it, recognising and 


| have a question to raise on this subject, and their | allowing slavery, must be wrong. No man, who is a Chris- 


views are imbodied in the proviso of the gentleman Le on. denounce sore eee a eee v4 
» : ‘ : | Moses, slavery is introduced and pr vide or, siavery 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Witmor-] Shall this recognised throughout the Bibie. It is, therefore, useless to 
territory, im which slavery has now no existence, | say that a heresy, resting upon this flimsy foundation of in- 
continue free? or shall it, like Texas, be doomed | fidelity, can produce these dangerous repniee witch gentle. 
, ? sir. is || menu speak of. L believe in the abiding good sense an 
to the. curse of perpetual Hasary That, sir, 3 | Christianity of the American people; that they will not 
now the question; and on that the people of the | : 
| 


; : ‘ ; rise—in the face of Providence and in contempt of the laws 
North are watching, with anxious attention, the || of the Bible. 


votes of their representatives on tits floor. | Upon the whole, then, (said Mr. Sims,) Mr. Chairman, I 
I think I know the sentiments of a portion of | have undertaken to show to the committee that we have but 


: two alternatives in reference to the prosecution of the war: 
the northern people. I speak only for my imme- || either to withdraw our troops and yield to the Mexicans all 


diate constituents, and | tell you, sir, that they | our conquests, and acknowledge we are unable to prosecute 
wish to hear no argument, and to make none, on | it; or to prosecute it with vigut, until 7 one a pee 

: . : for which it was , “n. ink re shown that the 
this point. They have fully considered the ques- for which it was undertaken think T have shown that th 


‘ . . 2 : war was just and necessary; that it was not waged for con- 
tion in all its bearings, and their minds are made || quest, but in accordance with the laws of nations, as reeog- 


up. They never will consent to be instrumental || nised under the Constitution of the United States, whenever 
in extending slavery over territory where it does | @ War exists in this country; that we havea right to make con- 


; r : : . quests, to occupy tle country, to establish provisional govern- 
not exint. Look, sir, at Mexico. While the true | ments, and to s¢ize upon even more than is necessary to in- 


principles of liberty seem imperfectly understood | demnity us for the injuries we complaim of and the expenses 
by the people of that country, yet human slavery | of the war. [have also attempted to show that, should it be 
is there unknown. No slave can breathe in those || ecessary, we may rightfully, and without any great danger, 


. . || looking to an overruling Providence and to the patriotiam of 
fertile valleys, or on those table-land mountains. | our people, permanently oceupy this country. And I have 


Human flesh is not there the subject of property; || no doubt—I express the opinion here—that every foot of ter- 








circumstances, And this brings me to a subject | 
of immense importance, on which I propose to 
address some remarks to this committee. 

_ It seems now to be supposed, that the acquisi- 
tion of territory, in some mode, is to be the result | 
of the war in which we are engaged. The appe- | 
tite for territorial aggrandizement grows with the 
food it feeds on, and the enlargement of our bor- | 
ders, by the annexation of Texas, is to be only | 
the precursor of still greater extension. 
_ But by conquest, with my consent, this exten- | 
sion can never take place. t would not wrest from 
the Mexican Government one foot of her soil, un- 


der any of the low, dishonest, dishonorable pre- 
texts by which a war of conquest may be attempted 
to be justified. If we are to have new territory, 
let it be peaceably won, not torn from the Mexican | 
republic by conquest. I deny the justice of any | 
such tide. Ours is a Government founded upon | 


but the great republic of the world—the modgl |) itogy See eee es seen har ost of thirty-six de- 
j rees y 2 p . 
government—the home of freedom—the asylum of i ON Mr. Burt here interposed, (Mr. 8. yielding,) and desired 
the oppressed—proposes to extend its empire over 10 ask his colleague whether he had éxpressed the opinion 
that vast realm, and straightway it is to become, that the country conquered from Mexico south of thirty-six 
what it is not now, a land of slavery! Sir, this | pe a pias me sone Le bags ryerabe = pore in 
cannot be. Those who threaten us with a disso- i prenearitent oy etetora, middie States ! Or whether it was 
Jution of the Union, unless we consent to this, in consequence of the known determination of the southern 
mistake the intensity of the feeling which pervades | people that their institutions hall be earried into that coun- 


the North on this subject. The danger to the | ¥¥ Jf it be acquired! 


© aah . . |} Mr. Sms, (in reply.) It is founded on the known deter: 
Union is from another oe of this question, a8 || mination of the otbuhins people that their institution shait 
the result I fear will show. 


be carried there; it is founded on the laws of ( written 
5 on the climate and soil of the country; nothing but slave 
labor can cultivate profitably that region of country, I have 
| m9 idea that the North or the West will resist to the death, 
This Union will never be dissolved on that question. 
“Mr. Woop, of New York, here interposed, and proteat- 
2 against the gentleman answering either for the North or 
‘or God. 
| Mir. Sree. I anseer for God, because thie opinion is 
written in his revealed word. I ean speak authoritatively 


upon that point.” 








* To show the southern sentiment on the subject of sia- 
very, the manner in which it is defended hy Bible argu- 
ments, and the determination of southern Representatives 





| to éxtend it to territory hereafter to be acquired, I quote the | 
following from a speech delivered in the House of Repre- | 
sentatives, by Mr A. D. Sims, of South Carolina, on the | 
28th of January, 1847 : 
“ Tt is supposed, said Mr. Sums, thatthis slave question is 
the most dangerous of all others. Sir, no man, who reads 
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petual—if it must extend its empire—if mankind | 


must be subject to its curse, wherever American 


} 


enterprise shall carry American power and civili- | 


zation throughout the world, we wash our hands 
of the stain. The wrong must be perpetrated with- 
out our instrumentality—in spite of our determin- 
ed, unceasing resistance. 


This, sir, | think, is the feeling of all parties in | 


the State of Connecticut. I believe it is the uni- 
versal feeling of the North. Those northern men 
with southern principles who resist it on this floor, 
and betray their constituents upon this vital ques- 
tiong have a fearful responsibility. 
North has been betrayed. The stand which I trust 
will be taken now, ought to have been taken on the 
question of the annexation of Texas. Public opin- 
ion bas at last assumed a fixed and determined 
character, You see it, sir, in its effects here, in 
this Tall. How long is it since the question of 
slavery could not be discussed in this Chamber of 
the Representatives of the people? Even the night 
of petition was denied, and the voices which should 
have been raised in defence of human liberty, and 
in stern determined defiance of the dictation, which, 
not satisfied with black slavery at the South, de- 
manded also the subserviency of white slavery at 
the North, were hushed in silence. That day has 
passed away, never to return. Where petitions, 
couched in suppliant and humble terms, were not 
permitted to come, eloquent and fiery denuncia- 
tions are fow heard. Such, sir, is the progress of 
public opinion, 
the natural allies of the South, are now denying 
their allegiance. Southern eentlemen will find their 


mercenaries can no longer be trusted. The people | 
have taken up the subject; and from that State | 


whence, a few years since, came the meekest as- 
surances of slavish submission, now swells, loudest 


Too long the | 


The men who boasted of being | 


and loftiest, the proud determination of freemen. | 


Yes, sir, New Hampshire, whose Representatives 


| 


on this floor dared to deny to northern freemen the | 
right to present their petitions to Congress, in re- || 


lation to slavery, was the first State to resent the 
wrong of the admission of Texas with a constitu- 
tion perpetuating human bondage. I call on south- 
ern gentiemen to take notice of the onward march 
of the free sentiment of the North. Let them not 
rely on their * natural allies.”’ It is no longer their 


interest to afiect a regard for southern rights, which | 


they do not feel. Mark their course, and deter- 
mine what shall be your policy with regard to the 


acquisition of new territory, before it is too late. | 
If you depend on them to aid ore in extending | 
. They dare not | 


slavery, you will be disappointec 
go with you. The subserviency by which they 
gained your confidence, has given way before a 


danger nearer home, and, therefore, more appal- || 


ling than your menaces. Your reliance on them 
will be unavailing. Instead of the “2Ist rule,’’ 
they now offer you the Wilmot proviso. 

The feeling which pervades the North, on the 
subject of slavery, is not one of sickly sentimen- 
tality. While the system of human bondage which 
prevails at the South, is considered in the highest 
decree unjust and oppressive to the slave, it is be- 
lieved to be hardly less injurious to the master. It 
is, besides, disgraceful to us as a nation; disgrace- 
ful to the age in which we live, so far as those of 
the present age are responsible for its existence and 
continuance, Circumstances beyond our control 
have fastened it upon a portion of our country. It 
is an inherited evil, and no man is farther than I 


am, from « spirit of uncharitable denunciation of | 


the South, for the existence of a misfortune to 
which they are born. How they shall deliver 
themselves from this evil, is a problem which I 
confess myself unable to solve; though I am sure 


tliat the violence with which they have been assail- | 
ed by their northern brethren, cannot aid them in | 


coming to so desirable a result. But, sir, while | 
know not how slavery can be removetl from those 
States where it is now in existence, unless it be by 
the voluntary efforts of those most interested, yet 
1 think I can see how its extension can easily be 
checked. 
enanted, beforehand, that in those regions now al- 
most uninhabited, which it is proposed to add to 


Let it be understood and solemnly cov- | 





our territory, involuntary servitude, except for | 


crime, shall never be permitted. Can the South 
object to this? 


. ing the dominion of slavery. If it is to be per- 


'Coxns,} who spoke this morning, insisted that the 
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spirit of the compromise of the Constitution, re- 


| quired us to consent to the extension of slavery 


| after come under our rule. Because seventy years 


over any territory which might at any time there- 


ago—when the region now perhaps to be acquired 
was unthought of, unexplored, ulmost undiscover- 
ed—our fathers consented that persons held to ser- 
vice should be represented in the Congress of the 
proposed Union, not by themselves but by their 
owners, thus creating a representation of property ; 


and because it was further agreed, that such per- || 


sons held to service and escaping into any State, 
should be returned to their owners; therefore we 
are bound to extend this slave representation, not 
only over Texas, but throughout New Mexico and 
California, and are to become also a community of 
slavecatchers for those countries! 1 deny that the 


spirit of the Constitution exacts from us any such || 
, Concession. 


W hat the Constitution demands, we 
will perform. We shrink not from its require- 
ments while the Union exists. 
‘** nominated in the bond,’’ and we will perform it, 
If the Constitution has been already violated, if its | 
spirit has so far left it, under the violence to which 
it has already been subjected, in the admission of 
a vast region for the avowed purpose of perpetua- 


| ting slavery, that it is little better than a lifeless 


| body, sull, by no assault from us shall its dissolu- 


| nying right. 


tion be hastened. We would cherish it and restore 
it, if possible, again to life; certainly we would 
not hasten its end, nor prevent its dragging out to 
the latest possible day its feeble existence. The 
State of Connecticut has always respected its man- | 
dates. It has never been wounded by her assaults. 

Let me give you, sir, an example of the respect 


which she has always paid to the Constitution of | 


the Union, while, in some other States, it hasbeen | 
made only a pretext for defending wrong and de- 
p She enacted a law giving to fugitive 
slaves the right of trial by jury, in the year 1838. 


At the session of her Legislature held in 1844, it | 


appeared that a similar law, passed by the Legis- | 
lature of New York, had been declared unconsti- 
tuuonal by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
What then, sir, was the course pursued by Con- 
necucut? Did she attempt to nullify the decision 
of the court? Did she refuse’ to conform her legis- 
lauon to the Constitution of the Union, as pro- 
mulgated by its supreme judicial tribunal? No, 


| Sir, she submitted in respectful silence, and repeal- 


| ed her own law in deference to the opinion of the | 


Supreme Court, and for no other reason. She be- | 
lieved, no less than before, that the immutable | 
principles of justice required the enactment of the | 


| law in question; but she aiso acknowledged, that, 





|| while she conunued a member of this Union, her 


Legislature had no power to pass a law, which 
conflicted with @he letter or spirit of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. While her law was in | 
itself just, she considered it null and void, when it 
was declared so to be, by the competent tribunal, | 
and therefore it was repealed. Such, sir, is the | 


respectful deference to the Constitution, which per- | 


vades the State of Connecticut. I could wish, sir, | 
that some of the States, who in the hour of danger | 
are glad to find refuge under its protection, were 
equally willing to respect its authority, when its | 
provisions rebuke their assumption. 


‘The Constitution of the United States, neither | 


in its letter nor its spirit, requires us to consent to 
the extension of slave territory. We areat liberty 
to treat it as an open question, to resume the capa- | 
city of choice, which, under the Constitution, we | 
have relinquished, where slavery exists by its 
sanction, and to decide whether, being thus free to 
choose, we will consent to be made parties to the 
extension of a deplorable evil. Viewed in this 
light, can southern gentlemen complain, that while 
we respect their rights, we revolt at the idea of | 
inflicting vpon a land, blessed by Heaven with 
every natural advantage, a curse which will render 
all these advantages comparatively worthless ? 
What, sir, let me ask, is the effect of slavery, | 
wherever it exists? 


Contrast Virginia and Pennsylvania. | 
In natural advantages Virginia is superior to any | 
State in this Union. Her climate is the most _ 
favorable to the perfect development of human | 


excellence on the globe. Her cold is not exces- | 


The honorable gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. || Sive—her heat is not intense. The breezes which 
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Show us what is |) 


| 
| 


We have examples among | 
/our own States, which furnish a reply to this 
| question. 


|| tion 














| Sweep over her valleys, softened by the rays of 
| a genial sun, and purified by her mountains and 
| forests, unlike those of other mild climates, brino 
hysical enjoyment, without enervating the frame. 


|| Her soil, though exhausted in many portions of 


| the State by a false system of cultivation, is su. 
ciently fertile. fron and coal abound in all her 
hills, and she has water power in abundance. Yor 
she is a worn-out decaying State. Her people are 
| emigrating to regions less favored by nature. 
| Pennsylvania, with certainly no greater natural 
wealth, and a harsher, more repulsive climate, has 
far outstripped her in wealth and population, 
What has made them to differ? Can any one 
doubt that slavery is the incubus which has crush 
ed the energies of Virginia and marred her beauty 
in the very morning of her youth, with the wan 
_ decrepitude of old age. 

If California is to be ours, shall we inflict a sim- 
ilar doom upon its future inhabitants? We are 
| told that nature has done more for that region, than 
even for Virginia. It would seem, if some descrip- 
tions of its soil and climate are to be credited, that 
the bounty of nature has been almost exhausted 
in rendering it the most favored region of the globe, 
If all be true which we read concerning it, the 

world has mistaken the schooling necessary to 
_make men, if that soft climate, and too easy soil, 
is the spot on which a bold, hardy, independent 

rrce may be expected to win true greatness under 
-any circumstances. Rather on the cold bills of 
New England, should I expect to find the enduring 
| frames, and powerful intellects, which are to up- 
hold the glory and freedom of our nation. But if 
a too bounteous nature in that region, so tempting 
| to our cupidity, allures to idleness—if the mildness 
of its climate, and the fertility of its soil endanger 
the character of the people who are to inhabit it, 
what will they become when enervated by slavery? 
| Who, that regards the future prosperity of that 
favored country, can desire to plant there an insti- 
tution, which will inevitably make it worse than 
an unpeopled desert—the home of an enfeebled, 
idle, luxurious, effeminate race of men? Without 


| labor, there can be no manly strength in any com- 


munity; and there will be no labor in California, 
or elsewhere, wathout the necessity of labor. It 
was to create this necessity, and to ensure the re- 
sults which would follow, that the earth was made 
to bring forth thorns and briars spontaneously, 
while the food of man must be extorted by cease- 
less industry from its unwilling soil. The prime- 
val curse: has thus become one of our richest 
blessings. To exempt the future white popula- 
tion of California from the necessity of by labor, 
roviding an abject race, who shall perform it in 
bested degradation and trembling fear, will be the 
greatest curse we can inflict upon that country. 
But we are told that the discussion of this ques- 
tion at this time is premature; that we should first 
obtain the territory, before we consider by what 
| policy it shall be governed. It is too early, say 
the advocates of slavery, to form a resolution on 
this subject. I remember, sir, that they said some- 
thing very similar to this when the question of the 
annexation of Texas was before this House. It 
was then too early to talk of providing for freedom 
in that territory. Wait, said the slaveholders of 
the South—wait, echoed their white serfs from the 
North—wait till we make sure of Texas; there will 
| then beample time to discuss the subject of slavery. 
| Their policy was adopted; the resolution providing 
for annexation was passed, with a promise, which 
satisfied the easy consciences of the “‘naturalallies,” 
that a satisfactory compromise line should be laid 
down, beyond which slavery should not extend. 
| At the last session of Congress we saw the sequel. 


} 





| Texas had, as a State, framed a constitution which 


ibited the abolition of slavery by herown Legis- 
ature! thus perpetuating human bondage by all 


the means which her sovereignty enabled her to 
command. What was the action of the House 


when that constitution came up for consideration ? 
The whole of Texas—the north as well as the 
south—was admitted as a State, with a constitu- 
rohibiting its own legislature from abolish- 
ing slavery within its own limits And this out- 
| rage, sir, was committed under the operation of 
the previous question, without debate. No mem- 
_ ber here, with the exception of the uent and 
| distinguished representative from the ire 

district of Massachusetts, [Mr. Rocxwex.,] was 
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ermitted to raise his voice in remonstrance. Did 
sentiemen find it was then too early to discuss this 
subject? No, sir, it was too late i 

The perpetuation of slavery, in the manner I 
have just described, was accomplished by north- 
ern votes. Let it never be forgotten, that by the 
aid of the Representatives of the free States, the 
South has always succeeded in Maintaining its 
ascendency. i 
dolph, of Roanoke, drew for us a picture of the 
men who have abandoned the principles of the 
North, and bowed in humble subserviency to 
southern dictation. Hear him: 


« Wedo not govern you by our black slaves, but by your own | 
white slaves. We know what we are doing. We have con- | 

ered you once, and we can again. 4y, sir, we will drive you | 
to the wall; and when we have you there, we mean to keep you 


there, and nail you down like base money.”’ 


The ** northern men with southern principles,” |, 
who have given to this sarcasm the biting sting of | 
truth, I hope will never again have the power to | 
betray the cherished principles of their people. It | 
js not that nearly all the patronage of the Govern- | 


ment has been monopolized by the South, that we 
of the North complain. That wrong we can pa- 
tiently bear, and we are never disposed to harbor 
sectional prejudices; but when we are called on to 
consent that the power of the Government shall 
be perverted from its original design, to the wicked 
purpose of extending and perpetuating slavery, 


even where it has now no existence, we answer | 


that we shall submit to no such wrong; and the 


northern men, who, in the hope of gaining some | 


personal benefit from the slave power which con- 
trols the Government, abase themselves, and those 
they represent, to the condition of ‘white slaves,”’ 
have adoom awaiting them which I will not at- 
tempt to describe. 

Let us take warning from the past. The North 
must not again be deceived and betrayed. She 
must be heard, before this territory is acquired. | 


call on gentlemen from the South to consider this || 
question in all seriousness, before we shall be so | 


far committed in the acquisition of territory, as to 
render a difference of opinion a source of extreme 
peril to our Union. Do they wish to see a revival 
of the Missouri controversy? If, even then, before 
this subject had everywhere been agitated, the 
Union was convulsed from its extremities to its 
heart, what tempestuous commotion may we not 


now encounter, in the renewal of such a contro- | 


versy? There was then only one man who could 
calm the raging of the storm; and though he is 
still living, he will not be here to raise his head 


above the fury of the waves, and hush them into | 
Will gentlemen persist in forcing the | 


silence. 
ship of State into the perils which seem to await 
her? Why rush madly into this appalling danger? 
As we now are, in spite of misrule—in spite of 
war—we are comparatively prosperous. 
seek out a danger which we may far more easily 
avoid? It hardly needs the dictates of wisdom to 
keep us from the destruction which we seem almost 
tocourt. Folly itself could scarcely fail to mark 
and avoid it. othing but fatuity unparalleled in 
the annals of the world—the utter infatuation with 
which, we are told, those are blinded who are pre- 
destined to destruction—can prevent our deliver- 
ance from the danger to which I allude. 


to oppose the extension of slave territory. The 
South is equally determined, that whenever our 
boundaries are extended south of the line of the 
Missouri compromise, there slavery shall go. 
While this continues an abstract dispute, it will 
be as harmless as other abstractions; but when it 
regards the settlement of a practical question, then 
comes the hourof danger. Will gentlemen, then, 
refuse to decide this question now? There is now 
a compromise, on which we can unite. When the 
territory is ours, that will no longer be possible. 
The compromise is this: to abstain from the acqui- 
sition of territory; be satisfied with our own lim- 
its; and relax the insatiate grasp with which we 
have laid hold on Mexico. Our Union may thus 
be saved from the perils which await us, if the 


question of slavery in new territory is hereafter to | 
be discussed. Let us discuss it beforehand; and |, 
if we cannot agree upon our future policy, let us | 


at least agree to continue as we are, in respect to 
territorial limits. Rather than run the risk of a 
dissolution of the Union, let us stand by the Union 
asitis. If we cannot agree as to the question of 


APPEND 


Almost thirty years ago, John Ran- || 
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} extending slavery where it does not now exist, 

| we cannot too early discover the strength and de- 
termination of the opinions which divide us. The 
opinions of the North are fixed and firm as the 

' decrees of fate. Those of the South seem to be 
not less decided. 
too late. 

The people of the slave States committed a grave 
error in attempting to defend their institutions by 
extending slave territory. ‘They should have been 
satisfied with the protection of the Constitution; 
but having succeeded in their designs, so far as to 

| bring in Texas as a slave State, itis time for them 
to be told that they can go no further. Without 
the aid of the recreant representatives of the free 


vility before the haughty and arrogant demands of 
a slaveholding oligarchy, they could not have suc- 
ceeded in their designs. 
pen. The spirit of the North is at last thoroughly 
awakened. The determination that the foot of a 


| hereafter to be acquired, is a principle fixed, like 
_ their religion, in their hearts, in support of which 
they are ready to make any sacrifice. I know 

that you of the South are equally determined. 

Your spirit is no less firm than ours; and every 

imaginary right of yours will be maintained with 
|| your utmost power. What must be the result? 
| Can anything but fraternal blood appease the fury 
| of that contest? Is it to precipitate such a fate that 
| we are now urged to the conquest of Mexico? 
| Shall we, to gain a territory for which we have no 
| use, light up the flames of civil war at home, and 


This cannot again aes | 


Let us pause, then, before it is 


States, who prostrated themselves in humble ser- | 
| whieh may have been infringed. 


slave shall never tread on any inch of territory | 
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some time past, to address the House, in some 
general views, upon the character and purposes of 
the Mexican war. Perhaps no more fit occasion 
can be presented than by the bill before us, which 
preposes to place in the hands of the President three 
millions of dollars to secure a peace, by means not 
less dishonorable, I fear, than those by which the 
war itself was incurred. It is my fortune to be of 
the number of those who maintain that the war in 
which the country is now engaged with Mexico 
might and ought to have been avoided; and that, 
if wise and considerate counsels had prevailed in 
the Executive department of our Government, it 
would have been avoided. I hold that it was un- 
necessary for the redress of any wrongs we may 
have suffered, or for the assertion of any rights 
Most of all was 
it unnecessary for the vindication of our national 
honor. I believe that all our differences with Mex- 
ico, whether in relation to the question of boundary, 
or in relation to the question of indemnity for spoli- 
ations, might have been satisfactor ily and honorably 
settled without a resort to arms. I assert, more- 
over,and challenge investigation to the truth of the 
assertion, that this war resulted, not from the act 
of Mexico, but from the unauthorized and uncon- 
stitutional acts of our own Executive Government. 
These are my own deliberate and settled opinions, 
the irresistible convictions of my own judgment, 


| after the moet careful and thorough examination of 


the subject; and therefore [ hesitate not to declare 
them. I do not forget that the expression of senti- 
ments or opinions like these has been charged in 


| high quarters and in low qumrters as treason to the 


|| desolate the glorious inheritance won by the blood | 


1 S 

| of our fathers? No, sir. Let us rather abandon 
| all ideas of conquest, and return to the arts of peace, 
by which we have heretofore advanced to glory 
and happiness. ; 
‘| which is won on the field of battle. 
of our republic is peace. 
tended, must advance by peaceful conquests, and 


the footsteps of liberty must keep pace with the 


|| flight of our eagles. ‘The error which two hun- 
dred years ago planted slavery on the Atlantic 


|| coast, if it cannot now be wholly retrieved, must | 


never be extended to *‘ where the sun, with softer 
|| fires, looks on the vast Pacific’s sleep.”’ 
|| Mr. Chairman, I am astonished when I hear 


| Institutions to regions where it has now no exist- 
|, ence. Slavery to be extended! New life to be 


Not for us is that false honor | 
The mission || 
Our boundaries, if ex- || 


. * i} 
gentlemen advocate the extension of their peculiar |, 


| enemy. 


|| breathed into it by the aid of northern freemen! }) 


Let me say to these gentlemen, that the day is not | 
far distant when, instead of being extended, it will || 
|| die where it now exists, and be buried to rise no || Legislature, to impugn the motives of those who 
| more. Justice, truth, advancing civilization, the || 


| resistless force of human opinion, all the light | 


| have shed upon the world, are leagued against its 
| life. Yet gentlemen talk of subjecting boundless 
|| regions, soon to be inhabited by untold millions, to 
| “he empire of this ancient wrong, which, ** wound- 
|| ed and writhing in pain,”’ is ‘‘ dying amidst its own 
| worshippers.’’ Little do they know of the pro- 
| gress of human opinion who mer in spite of its 
|| power, to perpetuate a system 


erty—a mere personal chattel. By some means 
| our republic will be delivered from the reproach of 
‘| slavery. I hope it will be by the free consent of 
| our southern brethren. But, in some way, liberty, 
| though late, will come at last. I hope it may not 
| come through carnage and devastation—that its ap- 
a may not be lighted by the flames of civil war, 
| kindled by the frantic struggles of an infatuated 
| slave power, to extend the area of its dominion. 





| THE MEXICAN WAR. 
| SPEECH OF MR. SOLOMON FOOT, 
| 


! 
| 
OF VERMONT, 


In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
: February 10, 1847. 

The bill ‘‘ making further provision for the expen- 
ses attending the intercourse between the United 
States and foreign nations ’’ being under consid- 
eration— 

Mr. FOOT addressed the committee as follows: 
Mr. Cuatrman: It has been my purpose, for 


y which the im- | 
'| mortal soul of man is made the subject of prop- | 
We of the North are determined, at all hazards, | 


Why || which nearly two thousand years of Christianity | 





country, couched in the equivalent language of the 
Constitution as giving ‘aid and comfort”? to the 
1 remember that an honorable member 
from New York, [Mr. Strone,] who addressed 
the House on yesterday, assumed to administer a 
rebuke to those on this side of the Hall who choose 
to take exception to the accusation, and to admon- 


| ish us that we should show a better spirit than to 


indulge in what he is pleased to call an “abuse of 
the President,’’ by repelling and denouncing the 
charge. I admire the honorable member’s kind 


| dispositions, but I must reject his counsels, because 


they inculcate a spirit of servility utterly abhorrent 


| to all my sentiments of personal independence. 


The Constitution of the United States has made 
it the duty of the President to lay before Congress 
an exposé of the state and condition of public 
affairs, foreign and domestic, and to recommend 
such action as, in his judgment, shall best advance 
the public weal. But where is it made his duty, 
in his official communications with the National 


may chance to entertain and to express views coun- 
ter to his own, uponagreat national question which 
concerns and agitates the country? Where does 
he find authority or precedent for sending into 


| these legislative halls a bulletin of denunciation 
against any portion of the American people, or 


their Representatives, who may have formed and 
expressed opinions not in conformity with such as 
he professes to entertain, in relation to the origin, 
the justice, or the necessity of the war in which 
the country is involved, and whose lifeblood is 
flowing in its prosecution? 

When the Chief Magistrate of this republic shall 
become so far unmindful of the dignity and pro- 
prieties of his station; when he shall so far disre- 
gard the ordinary courtesies and decorum which 
belong to the official intercourse of one department 
of the Government with another, as to assume the 
character of a volunteer aceuser of any portion of 
his fellow-citizens with a hostile intent against their 
own Government, and with’ aiding und abetting 
the public enemy, and for no other cause than that 
they have intelligence to form, and independence 
to speak, their opinions upon a momentous and 
vital question of public interest, how shall the au- 
dacious insult be met? How ought it to be treat- 
ed? Shall it be received with silent and trembling 
submission? Shall it be received with acqui- 
escence, or even with gracious words of remon- 
strance? Or shall it not rather be met with that 
prompt and bold rebuke, with that scornful defiance 
which alone becomes the action and the character 
of freeborn men, determined yet to be free? 


When the spirit of dictation, or of despotism, - 


shall become arrogant and bold enough to lift its 
frowning form in these Halls, consecrated to liber- 
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ty and free debate, and to demand submissive | 


obedience to the high behests of power upon the 
peril of Executive wrath, even though it utter its 


APPEN 
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denunciations with forked and fiery tongue, if free- | 
men would not basely surrender all that is worth 


living for, and all that is worth dying for, the 


must meet the monster at the threshold; and, | 


without stopping to calculate the dangers of the 


conflict, they must cast out the unwelcome and in- | 


solent intruder at once and forever from their pre- 
sence, 
is the price of freedom.’’ I will superadd, that 
eternal resistance to the incipient and insidious en- 


|| dom of debate, 
It has been said, that * eternal vigilance | 


croachments of power ia the only guarantee of | 


public liberty. 


It is the first time, and I trust it may be the last 


time, that the President of the United States shall 
deem it in the line of his official duty, or among 
his official prerogatives, to charge, either directly 
or by implication, the crime of treason against their 
country, upon any portion of his constituency, 
for the exercise of a privilege guarantied to every 
American citizen by the Constitution under which 
we live. Such a charge, emanating from some 


humbler source, coming from some irresponsible | 


libeller, from some common reviler, from some 
hireling minion of the court, from some pot-house 
blackguard, might be passed by unnoticed. The 
lowness of its origin would shield its author 
from the notice of contempt. But, originating in 
the source it did, and coming in the form and man- 
ner ithas come, disseminated as it has been through 
the length and the breadth of the country, and re- 
iterated as it has been, and now is, through all the 
organs of detraction and calumny, from the high- 
est to the lowest, it rises to the importance, at least, 
of claiming from all independent and honorable 
men a united response of universal and unqualified 
reprobation, The obvious purpose of the charge 
has been signally defeated; and he who made it 
mistook the character and temper of the American 
people, The author of the Kane letter knows 
better how to deceive and to cheat the people, than 
how to intimidate or coerce them. It requires the 
exercise of a different and higher faculty to wield 
the seeptre of authority, than to play off a success- 
ful trick. He who should succeed as a juggler, 
mivht fail as a hero, 

Sic, the imputation of moral or constructive 
treason, or of a want of patriotism in those who 
arraign the conduct of the Administration for 
wantonly and wickedly involving the country in 


ogists and defenders. 
the category of Executive denunciation may claim 
as much regard for the rights and the honor of the 


Those who come within | 


country, as is exhibited by those who can ‘see | 


no wrong in the King.’’ 


ism of those who stand without the pale of Exec- | 
utive dispensations, is quite as unquestionable, and || 
quite as far above reproach and suspicion, as is | 


the vaunted patriotism of those who, standing 
within the [King’s gate, bask in the sunshine of 
royal favor, and whose place, and whose daily 
bread, perhaps, may be depending upon the degree 
of flattery and subserviency with which they earn 
it. They may be less loyal subjects, but they are 
notless true patriots. If they are not quite as loyal 
to the crown, they are quite as loyal to the country. 
When Chatham, and ake and Fox, and Cav- 
endish, and Wilkes, and Richmond, and Hartly, 
and Grafton, and Barré, and others, uttered the 
thunders of their denunciation in the British Par, 
liament against the conduct of their own Govern- 
ment in the war with these American colonies, 
were they wanting in patriotism, and guilty of 


moral treason? Sir, J have not been thus taught. | 


And the gentleman from New York [Mr. Srrone]} 
is the first man, American or foreigner, I ever 
heard denounce the conduct, or impugn the mo- 


tives, the integrity, or the patriotism of these men. | 


Had the slanderous imputation been cast into their 
teeth in the royal address, by the occupant of the 
throne of England, it would have been at the haz- 
ard of his crown, if not his head. We live ina 
practical despotism, a republic only in name, when 
these bold and high-handed offences against the 
highest privileges of freemen may be tolerated and 
passed by as of small moment. We are slaves 
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them. Sir, this is nothing less than an authorita- | the accession of some thousands of American cit. 


tive attempt, on the part of your President, to awe 
the people into silence where they cannot approve 
the acts of the Administration in relation to the | 
war in which they have involved the country. 
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) nee 
| zens, but for the restraining fear of the halter, and 
| that they therefore merit the penalties of overt 

treason, we are prompted to ask how much less 


meritorious is he who, by the extreme exercige 


But the attempt has been most signally reproved | of his appointing power, gave to that army its 


by its most signal failure. 


be repeated. It will form no paragraph in another | 
Presidential message. 


free press, nor yet the voice of a free people. 


It | 


It will not be likely to |, commander-in-chief? ‘“ Judge not, that ye be not 


judged,”’ is an admonitory maxim of divine origin, 


it ha# not stifled the free- || which may be well addressed to those who, while 
It has not silenced the voice of a || they commend the ‘ poisoned chalice” to the lips 


of others, should bear in mind that it may in turn 


has not suppressed the deep-toned mutterings of | be commended to their own. 


popular complaint and indignation against the con- | 


duct of your Administration, You might as well 


_ attempt to hush the thunders of Niagara’s roar. 
You might as well whisper to the troubled ocean 
“be still,’’ when lashed to fury by the storm. 
| The popular judgment is against the Administra- 


| Its doom is already sealed. 


tion, and against its whole system of policy, and 


he is a poor reader of the “ signs of the times,”’ || 


who does not so interpret them. The sentence of 
public condemnation has been pronounced upon 
it, more decisive and more emphatic, indeed, than 


has ever before been visited upon any adminis- | 


tration of this Government thus early in its career. 
It is written out in” 


_ characters of glaring light, no less palpable, and no 


less portentous, than the ‘* mene, tekel, upharsin,”’ 
upon the palace wall of the Babylonian monarch, 


| ** They who think they stand, let them take heed 


lest they fall.” 


Mr. Chairman, if gentlemen are very curious or | 
inquisitive to find evidences of treason, moral or || 


overt, against the country, they must look else- 
where than among the common walks of life. The 
culprit is not there. They must look to higher 
places even than in the halls of Congress. The 
principal is not to be found here, although, per- 


chance, they may catch up some of his aiders and | 
, abettors. 


Go to your Department of State, and 
from its deep and hidden recesses, from its secret 
archives, drag forth to the light of broad day the 
secret correspondence of your President, through 


| his prime minister, with the hotorious and exiled 


Santa Ana, Adopt the resolution offered the other 
day by my friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. Asu- 
muN,]| and let the world see and know, not ouly by 


whose agency and whose direction, but upon what |) tosi. 


terms and conditions, and upon what considera- 


| tions, the most arch enemy of the United States, 
| with his retinue of some sixty Hispano-Mexicans, 


| thirsting for the blood of our soldiers and our citi- 
an unnecessary war, is a libel upon as pure, and | 


high-minded, and independent, and patriotic a por- | 
tion of the people as their calumniator or his apol- | 


zens, was permitted to return unmolested to his 
own country and people. Show us all the instruc- 
tions to the secret messenger to Havana, and all 


| the communications in relation to this most mys- 
| terious aflair; and if they do not show forth acon- 


| Spiracy and a conspirator against the best interests 


| of this country, which, in the perfidy of its char- | 
I hold that the patriot- || 


acter, would cast into the shade the treason of an 
Arnold, they will at all events show, not only b 

whose agency the most efficient *‘ aid and comfort”’ 
have been rendered to the public enemy, but who 


_of all others is most obnoxious to the charge of 


| treachery to his trust and of treason to the coun- | 


try. 

Do this, sir, and then follow out, if you please, 
the suggestions of a late number of the ** Executive 
organ,” and enact your law with its sanction of 
pais and penalties against ** moral treason,’’ and 
the grand inquest of the nation will not be slow to 


| present you with an illustrious respondent. And 


| then, if you please to carry out the further sug- || 


gestion from the same source, and to open your 


_ registers for the enrolment of the names of those 
who may be caught in giving “ aid and comfort” 


to Mexico, you will be in no doubt with what 
name to head the list. If he who sits at the 
** Executive organ,’’ and grinds out such music 


_ only as is most agreeable to royal ears, who mani- 


fests at all times an amiable readiness to do his 


_ master’s will, and who occasionally assumes the 


congenial office of taskmaster, to lash into proper 
submission such naughty Democrats as are some- 


selves, and are at times a little restive under the 
party collar; if he, | say, is desirous of finding 


. Subjects obnoxious to his threatened penalties, it 


may be a relief to him to be informed that he need 
not pass beyond the shadow of his own patron. 
And while he utters the libellous intimation that 


and not freemen, if we do not repel and rebuke || the army of Santa Ana would be strengthened by 


Santa Ana is, beyond question, the most able, 

| as well as the most experienced and popular, of 
all the Mexican generals, and his permission to 

return most effectually aided and comforted the 
public enemy. His recent election as President of 

|| the republic furnishes ample proof of the correct- 
| ness of this assertion. He placed himself at once 
at the head of the Mexican army; rallied her seat- 
|| tered and fugitive soldiery; imparted new life and 
|| energy to their desponding hopes; and gave new 
|| vigor to the distracted councils of the Mexican 
| Government. But for this, the war might have 
'| been ended before this day; but for this, the fur. 
|| ther effusion of blood might have been arrested, 
|| But for this, the call for more money and for more 
| men, for more of the nation’s treasure and for more 
|| of the nation’s life, might have been avoided, But 
|| in consequence of this, the war is protracted. In 
| consequence of this, Mexico, instead of being hum- 
| bled in her pretensions, and ready to make terms 
of peace, presents herself in more formidable array, 
‘and with more united councils, and with more 
| determined resistance than ever before. Where 
| but lately we saw the divisions of her soldiery 
| broken and discontented, her people disheartened 
‘| and despairing, her public councils hesitating and 


| 


| distracted, and her ablest generals in captivity, or 
in prison, or in exile, we now see, by the conni- 
vance of our own Executive Government, the only 
man who could rally the sinking energies, and 
|| revive the drooping ends of his countrymen, at 
| the head of her civil Government, and in person 
|| at the head of a well-appointed army of twenty- 
|| five or thirty thousand men, ready and eager to 
| meet the American forces before the walls of Po- 
In consequence of this, your Executive is 
| calling for new reinforcements of men, and new 
| loans, and new imposition of taxes. In conse- 
quence of this, the war, which was to have been 
| ended in a few months, is now, apparently, but 
| just begun. In consequence of this one act of 
'| wickedness or of weakness, of folly or of madness, 
| (call it what you may,) the energies of this nation 
|| are to be tried to their utmost bearing, its treasures 
are to be exhausted, and its life-blood to be shed. 
‘| Sir, there is no justification for this act. There 
| is no excuse for it. There is no palliation for it. 
| Whether regarded as a blunder or a crime, it ad- 
| mits of no extenuation. In the most favorable 
|| view the utmost charity can take of the transac- 
| tion, it was an extra piece of diplomatic chicanery, 
| which has no parallel among enlightened nations, 
-and which the world will laugh at, while we must 
| deplore it. For all the dishonor, and all the al- 
| tendant and disastrous consequences of this act, 
|| your President stands arraigned before the public 
|| bar—before the great Areopagus of the American 
people. They Tonal of him to know, why and 
| wherefore the acknowledged and most inveterate 
|| enemy of the United States, the man under whose 
administration and under whose countenance the 
| long catalogue of wrongs and outrages upon our 
‘| commerce and upon our citizens was comm! 
|| the recital of which makes so conspicuous a figure 
| in the Executive Message; the man as notorious 
|| for his perfidy as for his crimes; as notorious for 
| his treachery and his tyranny, as for his hatred to 
|| the American people; why was this man, they 
|| demand to know, this monster of iniquity, then a 
|| powerless exile, permitted, ay, may I not say, 
| advised, persuaded, entreated, to go back to Mexi- 
co, where he now stands at the head of the most 





ti 
a 
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| times presumptuous enough to think for them- || formidable army, in point of numbers, if not of 


| discipline and desperate determination, ever ar 
| rayed upon any battle-field on the American con- 
tinent? 
Why, Mr. Chairman, it cannot have been forgot 
ten, that when the return of Santa Ana to Mexico 
| first became known in the United States, the 


| tion was every where propounded, ‘*how he 
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bere. got. eck! how seal pa passed our || derstands, that the war is not now conducted as a 
. . . > - . . 
od blockading squadron in the Gulf? And when it | defensive war, or for the purpose of repelling inva- 


was intimated that his return must have beeneffected «sion. Not a hostile feot stands upon our soil. 








ert : 
“ through the consent or connivance of our Execu- | The enemy is everywhere driven far back from 
ine Gre SzOverpmen?, 1. wan stoutly denied, and writ- | our borders. It is no satisfactory answer to say 
i ten down as a ‘Whig slander” upon the Adminis- | that the war is carried on for the purpose of ob- 
rot tration. But now this imputed slander turns out | taining an “honorable peace.’? The language is 
in, to be veritable fact, upon the President Ss own con- ~ vague and indefinite. It means nothing at all, or 
2. eens, A Spactent confession though it be,extorted | rather, it means what any one may choose to have 
ps from him by the popular clamor at so extraordi- it mean. The conquering despot could say as 
rn nary an occurrence, And when the reasons and | much, and say it as truly. 
excuses which he assigns for giving orders to our Call it, sir, by what name you may, and dis- 
le, commander in the Gulf not to intercept the passage | guise it under what pretexts you may it is nothing 
or of Santa Ana to Mexico were read fromthe message | more nor less, it is nothing else but a war of inva- 
to at your Clerk’s desk, who does not remember the || sion, of conquest, of aggression, and waged for 
he involuntary sneer it raised through this Hall, and | the purpose of acquiring territory. The Presi- 
of . who that did not feel his sympathies moved for the | dent, to be sure, says “ the war is waged with eo 
et. man who, ‘in extremis,”’ was laboring to cover his | view to conquest,” and yet he rejoices with ex- 
ce conduct underexcusesand pretexts so frivolous and | ceeding joy,’ and congratulates the country upon 
at- so futile? The idea of giving Santa Anaa permit } the ‘‘vastextension of our territorial limits.” “The 
nd to pass our blockade, under the pretext that he || war,’’ he says, “is waged with no view to con- 
ww would have passed it in spite of us, and for the | quest,” and yet he sends abroad fleets and armies 
o- reason that his presence in Mexico would produce | Napoleon-like—no, sir, I beg pardon, not Na 10- 
ve astate of affairs there more favorable to peace, is | leon-like—the comparison is. aut and anus 
I quite too ridiculous to entitle them to the claim of | priate. Compare James K. Polk with Napoleon 
di, sincerity. Sir, was there ever a simpleton detected || Bonaparte !—as well might you compare the dog- | 
re Appvonmpasheys who could not excuse himself | star’s pale and sickly light’ to the effulgent and 
re . — . 5 | dazzling brightness of the comet’s blazing anc 
it ; ou pope oe President’s friends on this floor, | boundless pathway through the skies; but on 
In es ot stless, the weakness of his own de- | like the maniac, who, in the wildness of his deli- 
ms re a” kindly come to his rescue, and among | rium, imagines himself the commander-in-chief of 
ns others an ene member from Virginia, [Mr. | all creation, and in’ the fancied plenitude of his 
Y; Bay.y,] who places his vindication of the Admin- | infinite authority, from some lofty pinnacle, ex- | 
re istration in this affair upon another ground, and || claims, “attention, the universe !” « kingdoms to | 
re that is, that Santa Ana returned in a neutral vessel, || the right wheel!’? So our commander-in-chief 
ry and therefore we had no right to obstruct its pas- izzene i *n elevati struts forth 
\ ae f the | O rig pas- | bedizzened by his sudden elevation, struts forth 
ed ner o any of the Mexican ports! I confess, sir, || upon a somewhat less magnificent theatre, but with | 
nd ean see no force in this argument, although it | hardly less magniloquent tones of command, and | 
or comes from so high and bapatabls authority. You | sends abroad his generals and his commodores, his | 
ss might as well deny the right to intercept the pas- || Satraps and his Tetrarchs, not to meet and van 
ly ance of hoe sailing under a neutral flag, though | quish the enemy in battle, but to conquer whole 
id it W nen Fregp tod with a hostile army and muni- |) states and provinces by proclamation! ‘The war | 
- tions of war for the service of the public enemy | is not waged with any view to conquest;”’ oh, no! 
on eg ant own ODP T The veriest tyro knows and yet new territorial governments are organized, 
a ak gp: #4 violation of the laws of neutrality /new laws are ordained, and new magistrates are 
to he I ae one a capture of the vessel, and that | appointed over these new and extensive acquisi- 
0- the higher law of self-protection would demand its | tions; and appropriations of the public money are 
is ere aie there is No justification for this act; || called for to erect fortifications, in order to secure 
a and the only surprise is, that party adhesion should | the permanent possession of the conquered regions. | 
“i be strong enough, and party blindness obstinate || «* This is not a war of conquest,’’ say the defend- 
: enough, to save it and its authors from the un- || ers of the Administration upon this floor; and yet 
ut sparing condemnation of the whole country. Yet || we are told, at the same time, bya confidential 
of e it a and those who at first denied the truth of | friend of the President, [Mr. Stanton, of Ten- 
s, Santa Ana’s return by the knowledge and consent | nessee,] that “ the acquisition of the Californias is 
mn of our Executive, and denounced the suggestion || the great measure of the age.”’ And by the way 
es as the fabrication of hate and envy—as a thing in- | we have had several “ great measures of the age” 
. credible, inconsistent—yea, impossible—as too silly | on hand within the last year or two. “Itis nota 
re to ver a moment’s credence—now that the deed || war of conquest,”’ say you, and yet some of the 
it. m ue essed, are equally prompt in their approval || President’s accredited expounders of constitutional 
d- an commendation of the act as a wise and patriotic || and international law, tell us that these conquered | 
le peer But justify or extenuate it as you may, || territories (if running an army over them, and sur- | 
ee » iy yject ares consistency and your sincerity in i veying their coast from quarter-deck, be conquest) || 
Vy) fe ing to what standard of honesty you please, | are ipso facto annexed to, and constitute an integral | 
s, - act stands there, and will stand there through | part of, the United States. You say “ it is not a 
st of GNI Re a foul and infamous stain upon the page || war of conquest,” and yet tell us that the acquisi- 
it : your country’s history. Would that it could || tion of territory is a ‘ necessary incident of the 
t, : plotted out from that page—that for the honor || war;’’ that “ it is not a war of conquest,’’ but that 
ic . the American name, it could be obliterated from | the possession of territory must be one of its inev- 
n ney of mankind, ; || itable results. The sum and substance, then, of 
id ut, Mr. Chairman, my time admonishes me to || all these declarations, is concisely and precisely 
te pess to the consideration of other questions con- || this: “It is not a war of conquest,’’ but only a 
se nected with this general subject. And here let me || belligerant process for the acquisition of territor 
he say, that I am not about to enter upon a discus- l] by force of arms! 7: 
r aan Teal ns nan snares of the ss h pare | Tt is true, Mr. Chairman, that others of the 
; ne “gat ; - vas been || friends of the Administration are less disposed to |, 
re i a y other and abler speakers who have | disguise the truth, and are ready to admit, that one 
18 aig ed me. It has become more important, to- || of the chief aims and objects of the war is the ac- 
or eis ae how and when the war is to be || quirement of territory; but who seek, nevertheless, 
to ed, than how it was begun. It is of higher |! to justify this national aggression on the ground 
ey Semen now to inquire what are the present and || that we shall improve the political and social con- 
a ihe cee eheee who have pe conduct || dition of the inhabitants of the conquered territo- l} 
Y> eat ’ er prosecution, than whether || ries; that we shall build up schools and churches || 
a ye. t or ought to have been avoided. The || among them, as said a member from New York, 
2 Sale ee Pens moe ue calles spor to boas out 1 Mr. Groyver,] who addressed the House some 
. to know nn hen bance _e ve ne || days ago upon this subject; that we shall carry the 
r finitely a 0 ne 4 0 oi ormed, de- | arts and sciences to them, and instruct them in the 
Shen gn and to what extent it is || pursuits of commerce and agriculture; that new || 
be prosecuted. The pertinent and anxious in- | towns and cities will rise up among them, and that | 
vt ie every honest man and patriot is, for what || general prosperity and happiness will follow this | 
co cai ed? To what extent is it to be | new order of things. Glowing pictures of national 
3- ied on? hat are its objects, its aims, and || improvement and national aggrandizement are por- 
he purposes? I need not say, what everybody un- | trayed before us in justification of national con- 
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quest. The Mauritanian race must yield to the 
swordof the Anglo-Saxon, that we may give them 
a better government, bestow upon them higher 
privileges, and open before them a noble destiny, 
is the doctrine of these philanthropists. Sir, this 
is the doctrine of the Musselman, who pappagates 
his religion by fire and the sword. It isa doctrine 
at war with every principle of justice, and every 
principle of humanity. [tis at war with the fun- 
damental principles of this republic, based as it 18 
upon the recognition of the right of all people and 
all nations to institute their own forms of govern- 
ment. This republic of ours, this boasted exem- 
plar of civil liberty and religious toleration, this 
first-born child of rational and practical freedom, 
is to be instigated by the modern zealots of ** Pro- 
gressive Democracy,”’ to prescribe for other people, 
and for other nations, at the point of the sword 
and the bayonet, new forms of government and 
new modes of faith. Sir, if I had buta single for- 
mula of prayer to Heaven for my country, it should 
be, from all these new-born, gigantic schemes of 
philanthropic villany, of patriotic rascality, “ good 
Lord deliver us.’ 

Mr. Chairman, the mode and manner in which 
this war has been conducted on the part of the 
Administration, is inexplicable upon any other 
view than that of a settled purpose to wrest from 
Mexico a large portion of her territorial posses- 
sions. If, as is alleged, * the war is not waged 
with a view to conquest,” but solely with a view 
to redress our wrongs—to chastise Mexico for the 
alleged injuries she had committed upon us, and to 
obtain an ‘* honorable peace,’ it is obvious to in- 
quire, why were not our forces concentrated within 
supporting distance, upon some vital and vulner- 


j able point? Why was a part of our naval force 


sent around to the distant coast upon the Pacific ? 
Why was a separate division of the army, under 
General Kearny, sent off over the vast and almost 
uninhabited regions of New Mexico? Why a regi- 
ment of military emigrants sent to California under 
the command of Colonel Stevenson? Do not all 
these movements look to the subjugation of distant 
territory, where little or no resistance could be 


| made, rather than to a ** vigorous prosecution”’ of 


the war, with a view to its early and honorable 


termination? Was it supposed that Mexico was 


to be subdued and brought to terms by running 
your armies across her remote regions of wilder- 
ness, inhabited chiefly by scattered tribes of un- 
taught and untamed savages? Did it enter into 
the profound calculations of your President, that 


pence was sooner to be restored, and our national 


1onor vindicated, by playing off, through his mili- 
tary commanders, such fantastic pranks as have 
been performed there? Enacting the solemn farce 


| of organizing new and complete governments; reg- 
_ulating trade and commerce by manifesto, appoint- 


ing themselves and their associates, governors and 
judges, and prefects and alcaldes, with fixed sala- 
ries, and for a term of years; administering to the 
straggling and affrighted populace oaths of alle- 
giance to the United States, and calling upon them 
to forswear allegiance to Mexico, as though it 
were all done after approved precedent, and as 
though there were some sanction in the Constitu- 
tion or the laws of nations for such capers! These 


‘operations bring shame, and not glory, to the 


American name. So far from subduing or weak- 
ening Mexico, they have served only to exasper- 
ate and to strengthen her. So far from tending 
to bring the war toa speedy close, they will serve 
only to prolong it. Your military occupation of 
the wild and remote provinces of Mexico, instead 
of crippling, in the smallest degree, her power, 


| only weakens your own forces by the necessary 
| division and transfer of them to different services, 
and at far distant and unimportant points. 


While your President talks about ‘ prosecuting 
the war with vigor,” as the only mode of securing 
an ‘honorable peace,” he has sent off a large 


|| division of the army to squat upon the vacant lands 
of Mexico, and left General Taylor at the only 


point where the enemy was to be met, at the only 
point of danger and diffieulty, without adequate 
force, and with still less adequate supplies of pro- 
visions and the munitions of war, and, till some 
ten days later than the battle of Monterey, desti- 


‘tute of the necessary means of transportation. 


But, nevertheless, by his own great prudence and 
valor, and the bravery of his troops, General Tay- 
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lor has done all that human skill and prowess could 

do, with the meansat hiscommand. The wonder 

is, not that he has accomplished so little, but that 

he has been able, under the circumstances, to ac- 

complisl, 30 much. The wonder is, not that he 

has not yet conquered Mexico, but that he and his 

gallant little army have sustained themselves so 

weli; that they have not been utterly routed and 

cut to pieces, The wonder is, not that they have 

not before this time enjoyed the luxury of “rev. | 
elling in the halls of the Montezumas,”’ but that 
their bodies have not been blanching upon the 
borders of the Rio Grande. But for the indom- 
table energy and heroism of General Taylor, 
and those in his command, against vastly supe- 
rior odds, the flag of your country, instead of float- 
ing in triumph to the breeze from the heights of 
Monterey, would have been draggling, blood- 
stained and dishonored, ingloriously in the dust. 
All that has been achieved in this war, all that has 
saved it from the ridicule of the world, and its au- 
thors from the unmitigated contempt of mankind, 
has been achieved under the immediate counsels 
and command of General Taylor; and yet his name 
finds no commendation in that voluminous mes- 
sage, Which purports to give a detailed history of 
the ongin and the progress of the war. No, sir; 
the name of the brave old hero, who has won every 
battle that has been fought; who was ordered into 
the midst of dangers against superior forces; who 
has driven back the advancing foe from your bor- 
ders, and who is the real hero of the story, is hardly 
referred to in that recent executive fiction, whose 
scene is laid in Mexico, and of which you have 
ordered the publication of a very large edition. 
Let the country mark the significant and ominous 
fact, that the warworn soldier of many years, and 
of many battles, and of as many victories; who 
has borne the standard of his country in triumph 
through every conflict; whose life has endured the 
privations and the hardships of the camp in his 
country’s service; who has braved alike the dan- 
gers of battle and the dangers of the pestilence 
that walksin the air; who sits down to a soldier’s 
fare, and who rises up toa soldier’s toil; whose 
fortune is his fame, and whose fame is his coun- 
try’s, is not deemed worthy of an approving notice 
in that elaborate Executive communication, which 
professedly recites the transactions of which he was 
the chief, and rejoices in the triumphs of which he 
was the victor. He who, by the accidents of for- 
tune, has been elevated to ‘power, who proudly 
treads his palace halls, and sits at ease and secu- 
rity in his chair of State, may jealously suppress 
the name of one who has achieved so much and 
suffered so much at his bidding, but in vain will he 
endeavor to divert the public gaze from the glories 
that gather around thatname. It is aname which | 
will go down to after times in full lustre, even 

though it be not transmitted in the amber of a 

Presidential document. 

But I repeat, Mr. Chairman, it was an ominous 
silence, a significant omission. It was but the pre- 
monition of a concerted partisan assault upon the 
hard-earned fame of General Taylor—of an insidi- 
ous attempt to pluck from his brow the laurels he 
may have won, with which to deck less honored 
heads, and to charge to his account whatever of 
failure there may have been towards a vigorous 
and successful proseeution of the war. It is for- 
eign from my purpose, however, to go into a de- 
tailed defence of the acts of General Taylor against 
the assaults which have been openly made upon 
him on this floor, especially since it has been so 
faithfully and so effectually done by my young 
friend from Tennessee, [Mr., Crozier.] But let 
me assure the pioneers in these assaults, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, (Mr. Fickiin,] and the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, [Mr. THompson,] and all 
who may follow in their lead, that they have 
struck a chord which will find no response in the 
American heart. : 

Mr. Chairman, if the war has not been prosecu- 
ted with vigor; if it has * progressed at a snail’s 
pace,”’ according to the language of the gentleman 
from Illinois; if you have won only “ barren vic- 
tories,” the fault lies elsewhere than upon the com- 
manding general, and the American people will so 
understand it. It is because your Administration 
have prosecuted the war more with a view, and 
with a more anxious desire, to conquer territory 
than to ** conquer a peace.”’ If the restoration of 


| too late. 
| worse heart. 
_ palpable to deceive or to mislead the public mind. || 


The Mexican War—Mr. Foot. 


an * honorable peace’’ is to be secured only_by a 


‘* vigorous prosecution of the war,” as the Presi- 
dent has said, and as his friends here have a thou- 
sand times repeated, you will excuse me for ask- 
ing why you call for the three millions of dollars 
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in the bill before us, with which to enable the Pres- | 
ident to buy a peace? Cannot peace be restored 


easier, and cheaper, and more honorable, than to 
buy it, or to fight for it? The people may be ata 
little loss to understand fully how the return of 
Santa Ana and his retinue could contribute to the 
restoration of peace, unless it might be under the 


quieting influence of a two or three million bribe; or | 


how it could contribute to a more ** vigorous prose- 
cution of the war,’ except by requiring much more 
hard fichting, and much more sacrifice of human 
life. ‘They may not deem it treasonable or improper 
to question the wisdom of sending a large part of 
our active forces to the Pacific coast, and across 
the trackless wilds of New Mexico and California, 


where, for all practical and legitimate purposes of | 


a ** vigorous prosecution of the war,’’ they are as 
useless as if they were posted in the deserts of 
Sahara. Yes, sir; they may be impertinent enough 
to inquire why it was, if the Administration have 
been doing with all their might what they could do 
for the ** vigorous prosecution of the war,”’ that, 
but a few days before the five million loan was 
taken, in November last, a private letter from the 
Secretary of War was published and circulated to 
the country, through the public press, saying, that 
‘* the amount of force already in service is deemed suf- 


ficient for the prosecution of the war;’’ and then, im- 


mediately after the loan was taken up, that an 





[Feb. 10, 


Ho. or Reps. 
thy in behalf of “ our long-suffering and much- 
injured fellow-citizens,’’ whose claims for Mexican 
spoliations remain unpaid, are in strange contrast 
with his repudiation of the larger, and older, and 
equally just claims of a more numerous class of 
other of ‘our long-suffering and much-injured 
fellow-citizens”’ for unsatisfied French spoliations, 
He would go to war for the one, and veto the 
other! But I have no time to spare to the examina- 
tion of the history and character of these Mexican 
spoliations. The suggestion that they had any 
connexion with the origin of this war is an after- 
thought, a mere subterfuge, as pitiful as it is 
destitute of foundation in truth. If you had said 


_ that the wrongs and injuries which Mexico had 
_committed against us afforded an ample and justi- 


fiable cause of war, and that we waged war against 
her on that account, there would be at least some 
show of consistency in the declaration. But all 
your allegations are, that Mexico commenced the 
war against us; and it is somewhat difficult to see 
how her own former aggressions upon our rights 
should be the cause of her making war against us! 
Perhaps gentlemen can explain. Yet the recital 
of Mexican wrongs against the United States con- 
stitutes the great burden of the Executive message 
in defence of the war: a message which more than 
ten times repeats, with suitable variations, that 


, Mexico begun the war; a message more remark- 


able, than for anything else, for its distortion and 
suppression of historical truth, and which is best 
characterized as the weak defence of a bad cause 


by a political pettifogger. 


official requisition was issued from the same Sec- | 


retary for ten new regiments of volunteers, to serve 
for five years, or during the war? Everybody, 
doubtless, now understands the object of that pri- 
vate communication, but designedly made public. 
The trick succeeded, and the loan was taken. It 
was obtained upon false pretences. 
same character of the Kane letter. 

tion, a fraud upon the public. It was a crime for 
which, in private life, the offender would be con- 
signed to the dungeons of the penitentiary. In 
high life, these things are done with impunity, if 
not with applause. The same acts which make 


Presidents and cabinet ministers of some men, | 


make convicts and felons in straight-jackets of 
others. These are the men, too, who prate about 
maintaining the ‘honor of the country.”’ Sir, 
charge the indecision and imbecility of the conduct 
of this war, its ** bootless victories,’’ and its popu- 
lar odium, to whom it belongs. Layvit to any- 


It was an easy matter, Mr. Chairman, for folly 
or mad ambition to plunge us into a war; but I 
apprehend it will require the exe: ise of all the w's- 
dom and of all the patriotism of the country to ex- 
tricate us from it. Gentlemen on the opposite side 


_of the House profess to be most anxious for the 


It was of the | 
It was a decep- | 


return of peace, and talk londly and _patriotically 
about an ** honorable peace,’’ but fail to tell us, 
with any degree of precision, what they mean by 
an ‘honorable peace.’? These words roll out 
smoothly and flippantly from the tongue, as though 
they had some meaning in them. An ‘* honorable 
neace’’ is what we all desire. No one wants less. 

ut I desire to know what you mean by an * hon- 
orable peace.” How, and where, and upon what 


| conditions must peacesbe obtained, to be * honor- 
-able’ in your estimation? How many acres of 


body, lay it to everybody, rather than to the tented | 


old warrior, but for whose display of a prudence 
and valor which has commanded the applause and 
admiration of all intelligent and just men, the mili- 
tary arm of your Government would have been 
stricken down in dishonor. This charge comes 
It comes with a bad grace, and froma 
The motive that instigates it, is too 


It will not answer even the poor purpose of open- 
ing the way for the appointment of that nondescript 


_ officer, half civil and half military, whom you would 


dignify by the title of lieutenant general. In one 
point of view, however, this effort on the part of 
the Administration, and some of its friends, to dis- 
parage the conduct and services of General Taylor, 
is not to be regretted. While it ean harm no hair 


land from Mexico would satisfy your high notions 
of honor upon the subject of the restoration of 
peace to our country?) How many more millions 
of the people’s money must be expended? How 
much more of the peoplé’s blood must be shed? 
How many more human sacrifices are necessary 


| to satisfy the point of honor upon the question of 


peace? How many more Ringgolds, and Wat- 
sons, and Hamers, must be stricken down by the 
sword and the pestilence? How many more 
households must be made desolate by sad tidings 
from afar? How much longer and louder must 
the voice of wailing and of wo be heard through 
our land, in order to consecrate an ‘ honorable 

eace >” Sir, if we cannot secure peace with Mex- 
ico upon terms which you would esteem * honor- 
able,’ short of a surrender to us of a large por- 


tion of her territory, I fear that day of hope is yet 


of his head, it discloses a consciousness on their || 


part, that the popular condemnation rests upon | 


this Mexican war—upon its origin, its mode of 


far distant in the future. And so long as the spirit 
of conquest shall rule the councils of those who 
hold in their hands the issues of peace and war— 
so long as they shall hold to the purpose of dis- 
membering Mexico of her provinces, whether as 


_an object or an incident of the war is immaterial— 


conduct, its ostensible objects, and upon its guilty | 
authors. Hence this effort, manifestly, in order to | 


shield themselves from the full weight of its fearful 
responsibilities, and to relieve themselves, thus far 
forth, from the full measure of that still more fear- 
ful retribution which awaits them. 

But my time will not allow me, Mr. Chairman, 
to dwell longer upon these collateral points. I 


have said that this was a war of invasion, and | 


waged with a view to the conquest and per- 
manent acquisition of territory. And let me re- 


mark, in passing, that, notwithstanding all that | 


has been said about securing indemnity for our 


citizens who have claims against Mexico, this has | 


no more connexion with the origin of the war, or 
with the leading object of its prosecution, than it 
has with a Mahometan pilgrimage to Mecca, And 
all the President's repeated expressions of sympa- 


| 
} 


ri 
j 


I 


| mand. 


what hope have we of the proffer of peace to her, 
which shall not embrace the condition of a sur- 
render of her territories? Or, if that demand be 
not made directly and in terms, the same thing, in 
effect, is done by demanding indemnity for the 
expenses of the war, when we know that she has 
not the means or ability, if she had the disposition, 
to comply with such a requirement, except by the 
cession of territory. : 
Now, I have no hesitation in saying that Mexico 
would stand justified before the civilized world in 
declining, at any hazard, to accede to such a de- 
“ft would be unjust, and therefore not 
“honorable,” on our part, to make this exaction 
as the price of peace with her. If those who, for 


the time being, unhappily wield the destinies of 
this republic, are ardently and honestly desirous of 


restoring to it a speedy and an ** honorable peace,’ 
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they will proffer terms such as shall be just and 
liberal to Mexico—such as, according to the lan- 
cuage of the able and eloquent gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,] the other day, “ become 
azreat, and powerful, and magnanimous nation’’— 
such as become the character of a people who pro- 
fess to act upon the high principle of “ demanding 
nothing wrong.”? We have little reason to fear 
that our national honor will suffer by any acts of 
justice and generosity towards Mexico. We have 
‘more occasion to fear it may be tarnished by acts 
of wrong and oppression. Let her have some 
assurance that your war for justice and peace, and 
not for dominion and plunder, and it will do more 
than a dozen well-fought battles to hasten that con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished, an * honor- 
able peace.”” Adopt the proposition embraced in 
the resolution offered some days since by another 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Sre- 
pHENS,] and give some assurance to Mexico, that 


you want none of her territory—idemand of her a | 


fulfilment of her former treaty obligations—a re- 
cognition and provision for the discharge of her 
indebtedness to our citizens. Indicate a line of 
boundary, not along the Rio Grande, nor along 
the Nueces, but along the course pointed out by 
the honorable chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, [Mr. C. J. Incersoiy,] on a former 
occasion, when he said: ** The stupendous deserts | 
‘between the Nueces and the Rio Grande rivers are 
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they shall burst forth, will consume all the plain. 
Heaven forefend, that the happiness and the hopes 
of twenty millions of freemen shall be made the 
sport and the sacrifice of a miserable ambition for 
territorial aggrandizement. The only guarantee of 
our safety and salvation is, to keep the ship of 
State from the rock upon which our unskilful pilots 
are fast driving it. Take no territory from Mex- 
ico, either by treaty or by conquest, and you will 
have no strife about the conditions of its anneXa- 
tion. 

Sir, I am opposed to taking one foot of territory 
from Mexico, either by force or by consent; or 
upon any condition, whether bond or free, with 
slavery or without slavery. And let me warn the 
people of the North not to deceive themselves, 
nor be deceived, with the idea that the territory 
we may acquire from Mexico will remain free 
territory. And let me tell them, in all frankness, 
that, let us attach what conditions we may to its 
acquisition, incorporate into these preliminary acts 
as many ‘* Wilmot provisoes”’ as we please, they 


| will be of no practical avail in the end, and will 


_ the subject. 


none at all. 


‘the natural boundaries between the Anglo-Saxon and | 


‘the Mauritanian races. There ends the Valley of the 
‘West. There Mexico begins. While peace is cher- 
‘ished, that boundary will be sacred. Not till the 


‘spirit of conquest rages, will the people. on either | 


‘side molest or mia with each other.’’ Do this; be 
just to yourselves and just to Mexico; and I have 
little doubt that peace will be restored, and the 
national honor saved from reproach. But, unhap- 
pily, and doubtless much sooner than the honor-_ 
able chairman, at the time he uttered this language, | 
anticipated, the spirit of ‘conquest now rages,”’ 
and opens before us, in reference to the termina. | 
tion of the war, only a dark and uncertain future, 
the end whereof no man can foresee. The ‘still | 
smal] voice’’ of reason and humanity is almost un- | 
heeded and unheard amidst the clangor of arms. 
The blessings of peace may be restored to our 


| party advantage. 


not be regarded or treated as of any binding obli- 
gation upon future legislative or treaty action upon 
And let me tell them, furthermore, 
that, with the Texas lesson before them, the only 
guarantee upon which they can rely against the 
indefinite extension of slave territory is to take 
This new and strange horror of the 
extension of slavery, which has so suddenly come 
over a certain portion of the northern Democracy 
upon this floor, is, to say the least of dt, in singular 
contrast with their recent action upon the Texas 
question. I hope this new-born zeal, which they 
exhibit of late, may prove to be the fruit of sincere 
repentance; that it may prove to be the result of. 
principle rather than political calculation of mere 
But they will pardon us if we 


are a little doubtful of their sincerity, while their 


country, when, and not till when, the spirit of con- || 


quest shall cease to rule the hour, and shall be 

abandoned; and when the demoniac idea of vindi- 

cating or preserving the national honor, by com- 

mitting national robbery upon a feeble neighboring | 
sister republic, shall be forever discarded, 


Mr. Chairman, my opposition to taking any ter- || 


ritory from Mexico arises, not more from the con- 
sideration of its injustice to her, than because [ | 
believe it would prove a curse, and not a blessing 
to our own country. And this, after all, is the para- 
mount and all-important consideration growing out 
of the whole question of the Mexican war. How- | 
ever just you may claim the war with her to be, | 
and however just that in any peaceful arrangement 
she should indemnify us for its expenses, in whole | 
or in part, it would be infinitely better for us to 
yield it all, than to receive as an indemnity that 


hands are yet unwashed of the foulness of their 
Texas votes. 
“ Timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, there are other and formidable 
grounds of opposition to this spirit of national ag- 
grandizement by territorial extension. Suppose 
that Mexico were to yield her reluctant assent to 
our possession of all the country of which you now 
claim the military occupation? With the territory, 
you must take its mixed and semi-barbarian pop- 
ulation—a distinct and dissimilar race of people— 
of different habits, and of different language from 
us, and feeling no interests in common with us, and 


| having no sympathies with us butto hateus. You | 


could hold authority over such people only by the 

same force with which you conquered them. Obedi- | 
ence to your laws and respect for your magistrates | 
must be enforced at the point of the sword. Stand- | 


| ing armies must be stationed and kept around their | 


which in reality would prove to be a bane to us. | 


What idiotic madness, then, is it to wage a war for 
the conquest of possessions which, if granted to us 
peacefully and gratuitously, would forever rest 
upon the heart of this nation like the incubus of | 
death. The acquisition of territory from Mexico, | 
upon whatever terms, of peace or of war, would | 
forever be a source of contention and strife with | 
us, if not, sooner or later, fatal to the integrity of 
the Union itself, This Hall has already witnessed | 
the forebodings of those evils, which are sure to 
come of the accession of new territory, in the excited 
discussion and wrangling which has arisen in rela- 
tion to the division of the expected acquisitions. 
You are despoiling a neighboring republic of its 
possessions, and yet, before the prize is in your 
grasp, while you are yet in hot pursuit, and pant- 
ing in the chase, you are warring among your- 
selves about the ultimate condition upon which | 
your anticipated conquests shall be incorporated | 
into this Government, and the pledge upon either 

side is nothing less than a dissolution of the Union. 
You are rushing headlong and blindfold upon appal- 
ling dangers, before which the stout heart shrinks, 
and brave men turn pale. You are rekindling the 

slumbering. fires of a voleano, which, whenever | 





|| borders to keep in subjection these scattered and 
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ancient city of the Aztecs; strike down her Gov- 
ernment; blot her out from among the nations of 
the earth,’’ is the language of the hot-bloods of 
war. Without stopping to inquire into the fatal 
necessity or the national morality of such a course 
of action, let us look for a moment at the prospect 
which it presents. It is our boast, that victory 
has crowned our arms in two contests with the 
Government of Great Britain. But let us bear in 
mind that these were not wars of invasion. We 
fought in defence of our liberties, and upon our 
own soil Though we area great and powerful 
nation, and able to resist the world in arms against 
us, in defence of our own territory, our citizens, 
and our homes, it is a very different, and more 
difficult affair, to carry on a successful war of inva- 
sion ina foreign land, even against a comparatively 
weak nation. 

The history of the world abounds in examples 
that, in such wars, “the race is not always to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong.” Napoleon, at 
the head of his imperial army, fought his way 
through blood and slaughter to the heart of the 
Russian empire, and in the Kremlin of the Czars, 
rejoiced as her victor, and shouts of triumph rent 
the air, amid the blazing fires that laid her capital 
inashes. Although Moscow was in ashes, Russia 
was not conquered. Although a hostile army was 
in her midst, her throne ef empire stood unshaken, 
Although Bonaparte was there, Alexander still 
reigned. The smoking and smouldering ruins of 
that city of the wilderness, the blackness of dark- 
ness that settled upon its smothered flames, pre- 


sented but a fit and striking emblem of that series 


of most terrific and dire calamities about to fall 
upon her invaders, That imperial host of more 
than half a million of the pride and flower of 
France, which had crossed the Niemen so full of 
hope and confidence and exultation, returned a 
forlorn and fugitive band, leaving behind them a 
lenethened and blackened trail of desolation, and 
carnage, and death. He who had been the hero 
of an hundred battles, and never knew defeat; who, 
in the progress of his march to the throne of em- 
pire, had set his foot upon the necks of half the 
potentates of Europe; who had built up with his 
own hands the most stupendous fabric of military 
power that ever awed the world; whose ambition 


| cireumscribed the globe, and whose potential voice 


had struck the nations with an epidemic horrov, 
now fled in disguise from the country he had so 
lately invaded with all the pride and majesty of a 
conquering monarch. The price of this disastrous 
campaign of invasion was the loss of his crown 
and his empire. It laid, too, the foundation of 
that final overthrow of the mightiest of the world’s 
conquerors, which was sealed on the field of Water- 
loo, when the guiding star of the “child of destiny” 
went down forever, in darkness and blood. Let us 


| not pride ourselves overmuch in our own strength, 


turbulent people, unused to the restraints of law. || 


With the civil and military government of these | 
new provinces, comes a vast extension of the al- 
ready overgrown power of Executive patronage— | 
a power which already overshadows all the other | 
departments of your Government—a power which, 

with the command of armies and navies, has, in | 
more than one instance in the history of republics, 
been made the passport of bold and bad men to 


| imperial despotism. What political rights, immu- | 
nities, and privileges will you extend to the inhab- | 


itants of these new provinces, suited and appropri- 


of Russia proved to France. 


or in the weakness of our foe. If the snows and 
the frosts of Russia became ministers of vengeance 


| against her invaders, we have no less to fear from 


the vomito, and the burning heats of eastern Mex- 
ico. Heaven grant the invasion of Mexico may 
not prove to the United States what the invasion 
Let us not disdain 


| the admonitory lessons of history, which reveal to 


ate to their wants, their character, and their new | 


relation to our Government? I have only time to | 
glance at, and not to enlarge upon, suggestions | 
like these. They are fraught, nevertheless, with | 
fearful import, and address themselves with irre- 


sistible force to the serious and earnest reflection | 


of all American statesmen and patriots. Look at | 
the subject as we may, it presents to our solemn | 


: ar 4 : : 
consideration innumerable, if not insurmountable, || 


difficulties. 

What I have said in this connexion has been 
upon the supposition that Mexico, yielding to our 
extreme demands, should surrender to us a con- 


presumption is, that she will make no such sur- | 


us the impressive truth, that national degradation 
and ruin are the ordinary attendants of a national 
spirit of conquest and dominion. _ : 
Mr. Chairman, I do not under estimate the skill 
and prowess of American arms. I am not under- 
rating the strength and power of this nation. Al- 
though we may be omnipotent for self-defence, we 
yet may not be strong enough to subjugate a for- 
eign, though it be a feebler nation. We may con- 
quer and subjugate Mexico; but instead of its 
being a six-months’ holiday exercise, as some 
seemed to fancy it in the outset, it must be the 
long and bloody work of years, and at an incalcula- 
ble waste of treasure and of life. ‘The concurrent 


"testimony of all who are best acquainted with the 
_ physical and geographical character and formation 
of Mexico, represent it as a country at once most 


render short of her extinction as an independent || | 7 
nation. Whatisto be done in thatevent? ‘Pros- || pestilence ‘more terrible than an army with 


ecute the war with vigor; seize upon all her prin- || 


cipal cities and towns; march your armies to her 


siderable portion of her territory. The stronger | easy to defend, and most difficult to conquer. It is 


defended from the approach of an enemy, on the 
whole line of its eastern border, by a periodical 


ners,’’ which sweeps over it with fearful fatality 
one-half of the year. It is defended by long lines 


capital; plant your standards upon the walls of the ' of mountain barriers and desert plains, impassable 
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for armies. Its capital is accessible only through 
mountain passes und deep defiles, where an hun- 
dred men can resist a thousand. A population of 
eizht millions of inhabitants, surrounded by all 
these natural defences, dispersed over nearly halfia 
conunent, driven to the madness of desperation in 
defence of their altars and their firesides, in defence 
of the graves of their fathers, and of their very 
existence as a nation, may be conquered; but that 
conquest must be most dearly bought, and most 
dearly maintained. It must be a conquest unto 
death, Who shall count its millions of cost? Who 
shall measure its rivers of blood and its rivers of 
tears? And when you shall have gained it, tell 
me, ve who elory in the deeds of war, tell me what 
it will be worth. When you shall have conquer- 
ed Mexico, if that time shall ever be, what will 
you do with it; or how will you govern it?) How 
will you hold in submission to your authority, her 
fierce and untutored people, exasperated and re- 
vengeful in the remembrance of past defeats and 
present humiliation? T put it to the advocates of 
this war of conquest to answer these questions be- 
fore Giod and their country. 

And now let me ask, Mr. Chairman, what be- 
comes of our own country in the mean time—this 
noble patrimony of ours, which we inherited from 
our fathers? Tig ¢ast and varied interests are ne- 
glected, overlooked, almost forgotten in the hot pur- 
suitof war. Its resources are to be exhausted and 
drained to the very dregs, a heavy and accumula- 
ting national debt to be entailed upon it, and the 
millions, who earn their daily bread by their daily 
toil, must be taxed to their utmost endurance, to 
supply the **sinews ”’ of foreign wars and foreign 
conquests, The young men, the strength and the 
hope of the country, are to be called from the fields 
and the workshops, and from the multiplied avo- 
eations of civil life, to be enrolled in our armies of 


invasion, and many of them to lay down their lives | 


upon a foreign soil. Conscription and taxation 
become the order of the day. The finances of the 
Government must be broken down, the country 
cast in bankruptey, and public eredit and public 
confidence destroyed, The claims of private jus- 
tice are denied, and thousands of our fellow-citizens, 
who are calling upon the Government for the pay- 
ment of their just and long-delayed demands, yet 
call in vain, and are turned away upon the plea of 
an empty treasury. The navigable waters of our 
mighty rivers, and the harbors of our ocean lakes, 
are to be left unimproved, and property and life 
upon them left insecure, because all our means are 
employed in the conquest of foreign lands, and other 
lakes and rivers. The ploughshare and the pru- 
ning-hook are to be turned into the sword and the 


spear, and our merchant ships converted into men- | 


of-war. The people are to he led aside from the 
avocations and instructions of civil and social life, 
to learn the arts of war and bloodshed; and the in- 
tegrity of the Union is to be put in peril before the 
fell spirit that lusteth after dominion and conquest. 
The country halts in its career of prosperity “ to 
look on blood and earnage.’’? Dark and fearful as 


is the prospect before us in the prolonged duration | 


of this war, it is only aggravated and made more 
revoliing by the reflection, that we might be saved 
from all this national dishonor, and from all these 
threatened calamities, by one just and righteous 
act on the part of those who, by the judgments of 
Providence upon our beloved country, are permit- 
ted to held its honor in their hands. 








THE THREE MILLION BILL. 





SPEECH OF MR. ISAAC PARRISH, 
‘ OF OHIO, 
I~ rne Hovse or Representatiy ES, 
February 10, 1847. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 


the state of the Union on the “ Three Million 
Bill? — 


Mr. PARRISH addressed the committee ag fol- | 


lows: 


Mr. Cnateman: My colleague, [Mr. Brixxen.- | 


Horr,}- who has just taken his seat, has announced 
himself the anqualified advoeate of the condition 


known as the * Wilmot proviso,’? which is at- | 


tempted to be attached to the bill under considera- 
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tion. He acquitted himself well. I give my sup- 
ort to the bill because I believe it necessary. The 
President is charged by the Constitution with con- 
ducting war, and is clothed with the power of 
treating for peace. We are now engaged in war. 
For its conducting and honorable termination the 
Executive has submitted to us his recommenda- 
tions; and the money contemplated by this bill is 
asked for. Lam willing to vote it without restric- 
tion; and in my place here, as I have ever done 
elsewhere, in public and in private, and as I shall 
continue to do, | avow my opposition to the prin- 
ciple and spirit of the proviso attempted to be at- 
tached; and if it prevails, | will vote against the 
bill. L cannot but regret the course my colleague 
has felt constrained to take, as deeply as he can 
mine. I have listened with interest to him, and 
those who with him advocated this proviso, and 
have been forced to the belief that he and they find 
themselves on ground that is dangerous to the Ad- 
ministration, the Democracy, and the country. It 
seems to me that the arguments which they have 
brought to their aid are but so many appeals to the 
worst passions and the strongest prejudices. They 
array the North against the South: this is section- 
al, “They oppose one institution to another: this 
is bigetry. They scramble for political superi- 
ority: this is ambition. They desire patronage: 
‘this is avarice. ‘They would confine slavery to its 
present limits, to punish its advocates: this is re- 
venge. They refuse to extend the area of freedom 
alike to all our citizens: this is selfishness. All 
that has been advanced resolves into one or the 
other of these things. Not many gentlemen would 
openly avow such sentiments in direct terms on 
this floor, but they are frequently urged to the 
| popular ear. Here, however, if not expressed, they 
-are clearly implied by the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Rarusun,] and my colleague, [Mr. 
Brinxernorr.}] I disavow such means to obtain 
place or power, and would resign my seat before 
I would resort to them to retain it. 


I object to my colleague [Mr. Brinkernorr] | 


committing me or my constituents on this ques- 
tion, and uniting us to the North, as he and his 
coadjutors are pleased to designate the free States. 
On this question, at present, the interest of the free 
States west are distinct from those to the northeast. 
| This is a question between two extremes: the fa- 
| naticism of the North against the fanaticism of the 


South. The West has no interest in the question, | 
to induce her to take sides with either; and if ever | 


the time should come when a division of the Union 
takes place, the western free States cannot be allied 
to a confederacy including either the northeastern 


sion of the other. She has no greater affinity to 
Boston than to Charleston—to New York than to 
New Orleans; and her geographical position must 
eontinne to develop and govern her future course. 
|| The West must, and will by destiny, become an 
| empire of herself. Nature has rendered it inevita- 
ible. From the same cause, her interests oppose 
| her being united to either of the parties in this 
| question. Those who advocate this proviso say 
| they are merely opposing the extension of slavery. 
| Why do they not say they are opposed to increas- 
ing slavery? The reason is obvious. The whole 


ment has exerted, and continues to exert, its legis- 
lative and moral influences against the slave trade. 
| Slaves cannot be brought into this country, and no 
| one proposes any such thing; therefore, slavery 
cannot be increased but by procreation of those 
who are already here. This increase these gentle- 


sion, they avoid meeting that just moral sense which 
recoils at its antagonist, until, confining slavery 
within its present limits, it shall punish the white 

opulation where it exists. [I say just moral sense, 
te sang retaliation is forbidden by all sound ethics, 
'and should be despised as a rule or motive of po- 
litieal action. The removal of one or two thousand 
slaves from Virginia, or any other slave State, to 
Ohio, or any other State or Territory where sla- 
very does not now exist, would no more increase 





the same number of white persons from Pennsyl- 


| would inevease the white population of the United 
States; nor any more than the farmer, who mar- 
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or southeastern portions of the Union, to the exclu- | 


people of this country are united; and our Govern- | 


men cannot prevent—(Pharaoh’s barbarous device | 
for the Israelites failed;) but, by the phrase erten- | 


vania to-Ohio, or any other State or Territory, | 
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ries two or three of his sons, and, purchasing farms 
for each in the same or adjoining neighborhoods 
starts them in the world, thus increases the num. 
ber of his children. Colored population increases 
whether free or bond, as fast or faster than the 
whites, and there exist now in the slave States q 
large portion that are free. If you confine slavery 
to its present limits, do you not increase the neces. 
sity and inducement of the free colored population 
to find some other asylum? The free States do 
not want them; and in the northeastern States the 
prejudice is stronger than elsewhere; so strong, as 
entirely to preclude their admission there. Even 
New York, the gentleman [Mr. Ratnscn]} owns 
would send back the free negroes from the slave 
States. Emigration is never from the new or thinly 
settled regions to the older and more populous dis- 
tricts; and hence, by fixed principles, emigration 
of the black as well as white population is, and 
must continue to be, westward. No effort of hu- 
man legislation can prevent it. The States of De!- 
aware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and Mis- 
souri, are all north of thirty-six degrees and thirty 
minutes north latitude, or the line of the Missouri 
compromise. In all these States, where the same 
physical causes thatabolished slavery in New York 
and other northern States are constantly operating, 
the free negroes, instead of moving towards New 
York or Maine, will inevitably be westward, and 
into the free States of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, lowa, and Wisconsin. How it would in- 
juriously affect the labor of those States, or the 
epee. I need not now examine; but I hope [ 

ave shown that our position and interests are dif- 
ferent from some of the free States, and that my 
colleague has no grounds to make a common cause, 
and unite us to the northern extreme on this ques- 
tion. 

If time permitted, 1 could show that this retalia- 
tory plan of keeping slavery within its present 
limits increases the necessity for emigration, and 
its evils upon our people, by preventing not only 
the free colored man, but the white laborer, from 
obtaining that employment, reward, and comfort, 
in the slave States which he otherwise would, in 
equal degree, if a portion of the slave labor were 
removed to another section; but I cannot suppress 
my surprise at that pretended philosophy which 
adopts the anti-Christian spirit of retaliation to 
keep slavery within a fixed limit, and, by inflicting 
punishment on the slave owner, includes within 
its consequences free labor, whether white or black, 

| in the free as well as in the slave State. 
| But my colleague, -[Mr. Braiskernorr,] and 
others who are with him, would not interfere with 
slavery. And why? The Constitution protects 
it in the States where it exists, and they would not 
violate the Constitution. This implies that it is 
wrong; but it is fenced around by the Constitu- 
tion. Now, when the hideousness of an institu- 
tion is depicted as by my colleague, [Mr. Brinker- 
_Horr,] and it is tamely proposed to barter it off 
for political advantage, as by the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Rarusun,] I ask, what is the 
Constitution to men entertaining such sentiments? 
Infuse them into the popular mind until they inlist 
the majority, as these gentlemen trust they will, 
and, with a numerical and physical majority influ- 
enced by the sentiment, and actuated by the mo- 
tive of these gentlemen, what would be the Con- 
stitution? Mere straw. It would be powerless. 
_ It could stay no innovation which fanaticism, bigot- 
ry, or interest, should dictate. I have an abiding 
_ confidence in the intelligence and integrity of my 
| countrymen, but I would entreat them to remem- 
ber that snch men as these, who desire such an 
object, from which they are only deterred by the 
| Constitution, if they could ever attain the power, 
_ would soon find the pretext to set aside or trample 
on the Constitution; and if for one, for any and all 
purposes, — ‘ , , . 
| ho is it that introduces this question here? 
i Last year it was moved by a member from Penn- 
1) sylvania. This session, as if desirous to outstrip 
|, the committee from which the bill should emanate, 
| a member from New York comes forward with 
‘| the bill for the purpose, and to have the credit of 


slavery in the United States, than the removal of || oe this question in advance from the free 
|| States. era 
What necessity existed for bringing this ques- 
tion of slavery and slave territory before Congress 
and the country, and incorporating it with the 
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resent bill, at this time? None whatever; and it 
is shown to’ be unnecessary by those who intro- 
duce and support it. They argue that slavery is a 
ositive institution, and can only exist where 
human laws authorize it; and that slavery does 
not now exist in the Mexican provinces, and there- 
fore notin any territory that may be at this time 
acquired from Mexico to this Government, gither 
by conquest or treaty. This I believe to be true. 
They further argue that the General Government 
has power to legislate over all territory belonging 
to the United States, and that no territorial law is 
yalid without the sanction of Congress. Though 
this last hypothesis is questionable and certainly 
needs qualification, yet it is assumed, to jusuf 
action by Congress on this question before terri- | 
tory is acquired, and maintain its supremacy over | 
the subject afterwards. Now, in connexion with | 
their premises, I maintain it to be a well-settled rule 
of international law, that when territory passes 
from one State or Government to another, either 
by conquest or by treaty, there being no stipula- 
tions to the contrary, the territory passes to the | 
acquiring Government with its existing laws and || 
institutions, and so remains until changed by sub- |} 
sequent legislation. Hence, if slavery does not || 
exist now, and if territory is acquired, it can only 
exist there when it shall be hereafter authorized 
by Congress. Therefore there is no necessity, at 
this time, for redeclaring what is and must be the || 
rule untti changed. By the arguments of those 
who support this proviso, it is clear that slavery 
can only be introduced into the territory by those 
who would advocate it coming into this House and 
asking and obtaining the aid of Congress to sanc- | 
tion it. When that period arrives, if it ever should, 
this question will be an affirmative one, and legiti- 
mately here; not a negative and uncalled for one, | 
as in the present instance. 

This proviso is not only unnecessary, but im- | 
proper, for another reason. Congress has no right 
.o dictate to the treaty-making power the terms of 
negotiation. Her Senate may, as an advisory 
body to the Executive, when called upon, give 
its opinion; but neither the Senate nor the House 
have the power to dictate or impose terms on the 
treaty-making department in advance. The pre- 
cedent will be a bad one when it shall succeed on 
the one hand, or be submitted to on the other. 
Neither can the adoption of this proviso any more 
control or bind the power within the territory that 
might be acquired to alter its laws and institutions, 
or the future action of Congress, than it can the 
treaty-making power, or any State formed of that 
territory after it should have been admitted into 
the Union. 

The provinces, states, or departments of the re- 
_ of Mexico, like the States of the American 
Jnion, are supreme in matters relating to persons 
and property, and that supremacy would not be 
lost by any of those states, provinces, or depart- | 
ments being transferred by the Mexican Govern- | 
ment to the United States. If it were otherwise, | 
in their present form, so soonas any of those states, 
provinces, or departments should be transferred to | 
this Government, all supremacy of the Mexican 
Government would be at an end; and any such 


state, province, or department, before a territorial || 


organization was formed by Congress, could alter, | 
create, or abolish any and all regulations of per- | 
sons and property, not affecting the property of | 


the United States, at the pleasure of the mhabit- 
ants. 


} 


This right belongs to communities in their | 
an organized form by Congress, the territorial gov- 
ernment could alter, adopt, or reject any or all such 
regulations, over which Congress could not inter- 


| 

most primitive state; and when they should receive | 
| 

| 
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| war, and are ready to stand by him. 


The Three Million Bill—-Mr. Parrish. 


form; and slavery, by the Constitution, is not 
anti-republican. From this, I think it clear that 
the principle of this proviso, however solemnly 


enacted by Congress, can have no binding obliga- | 


tion. Again: if, in any territory that may be 
acquired from Mexico, physical causes induce sla- 
very, (which I do not believe,) no legislation by 
this Congress, or any other, can or will prevent 


| it; and if, on the other hand, as I believe, these 


causes do not exist to induce slavery, this legisla- 
tion here is wholly unnecessary. 
If there was no necessity for introducing this 
uestion into the present bill, what causes have in- 
Jaoua it? and who are among the foremost to ad- 
vocate it? In the election of the present Executive, 
a majority of the Democracy of the country united 
cordially; and his annual messages have been re- 
ceived as cordially and with as much favor by a 
majority of the American people, as those of any 
of his predecessors; and they now approve his 
measures and his course in relation to the present 
1 But the 
political contest was scarcely ended by which the 
President was elected, before the scramble for the 
succession commenced; and with this Congress it 


entered these Halls. In Congress and out of it, 


| the friends of those who may be supposed to be 
candidates seem to have desired to mould every- 


thing to promote the interests and strengthen the 
hands of their respective favorites, and to render 


| the Executive as powerless as possible without 


wholly jeoparding the party that elected him. 
Hence his recommendations have received the 
most dogged support, and on almost every ques- 
tion some portion of the party, who are supposed 
to be in the majority, are found with the known 
political opposition, to defeat or paralyze the meas- 
ure. If we look to the source from which this 


question was introduced at the present session, | 


| and consider those and their arguments who are 


making and political advantage are involved in the 
subject. There also rests in the minds of some 


|, persons on this floor, and elsewhere in the free 


States, a jealousy of the South, and they attribute 


| aunity of sentimentand purpose, which they charge 


to exist with the Representatives of the south- 
ern States in Congress, to be the result of slave 
representation. This, they argue, isat the prejudice 
of the North; and as slavery is at the root of it, 
they strike there to prevent an increase of such 
representation to the South, whilst the northern 


| its most forward supporters on this floor, it seems | 
to me a doubt cannot be entertained that President- | 


representation will necegsarily extend, until that | 


very superiority, which is complained of in the 
South, shall exist in the North—unity and 


strength on this floor. Without stopping to inquire | 


| whether it is not the desire and ambition for office | 
| and power that induce the almost constant changes 


and successions in representations from the north- | 


ern States, whilst the southern portions appreciate 
| experience and continue their Representatives, and 
thus secure greater weight in opinion and action, or 


| whether if what gentlemen seem to think the root 


of all evil—any five colored persons, who in their 
representation are equal to three white ones—were 


would not be filled by at least three white ones, 


for political effect. 


_and avail themselves of any occasion to frustrate 


fere, except in cases affecting the property of the || the recommendations of the Executive; and when 


United States, and perhaps negatively laws which 


| 
Federal Constitution. But to maintain that Con- 1 


gress has the power to ratify or affirm any act of | 
territorial legislation, and especially those affecting | 
domestic, religious, or political rights, is to main- 
tain the monarchieal principle that Great Britain 
asserted over the American Colonies, which led to 
the Revolution. If-any such state, province, or 
department should, out of its territory, form a 
republican constitution, embracing within it sla- 
very, it isentitied to be admitted into the Unien, 
and you cannot reject it, because the Federal Con- 
Sutution imposes no other terms than republican 





7 : begatively. || a, subjec 
conflicted with the republican principles of the |, 


t is afforded, they attempt to connect the 
| President with a particular institution and geo- 
| graphical influence, and avail themselves of their 
justification. Such I believe to be among the most 
prominent causes that have induced the present 
question. In its discussion a wide range has been 
taken; new aids have been called in, and false views 
attempted. 
The. gentleman from New York [Mr. Ratasun] 
-would make Mr. Jefferson the author of the pro- 
viso of 1787, and therefore the advocate of the 


a proposed to be incorporated in this bill. 


abolished, the places of those five colored persons | 
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aid with proof in hand, and, as I understand him, 
endorses his friend from New York throughout. 
But L ask gentlemen to remember, that whilst Mr. 
Jefferson may have been willing to exclude slaver 

in the northwest, yet he was willing to extend it 
in the southwest; and that it was during his Ad- 
ministration, and by his influence, that Louisiana 
was acquired, and slavery extended through the 
southwestern States that have been created of 
that territory. These gentlemen goa step further, 
and, as if anxious to redeem the names of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson from the infamy of that fanat- 
icism which consigns all slaveholders to eternal 
punishment, seek to prove them opponents to sla- 
very, whilst the world knows that both these great 
men lived and died slaveholders. True, they saw 
and wrote of the political and moral consequences 
of that fanatical and reckless political conduct which 
might agitate this question, and distract the coun- 
try. I wish my colleague, [Mr. Brinkeruorr,] 
and those who harmonize jn sentiment with him, 
whilst he looked at the canvass on the right of 
the Speaker, and made his solemn appeals to the 
father of our country, had remembered and prac- 
tised what that good man inculcated in his valedic- 
tory address to his countrymen. Hear what he 
taught of the value of union, the means by which 


it would be disturbed, and how he characterized 
the agitators: 


“ The unity of government which constitutes you one peo- 
ple, is also now dear to you. It is justly so, for it is a main 
pillar in the edifice of your real independence ; the support 
of your tranquillity at home, your peace abroad—of your 
safety, of vour prosperity, of that very liberty which you so 
highly prize. But it is easy to foresee that from different 
causes and from different quarters much pains will be taken, 
many artifices employed, to weaken in your minds the con- 
viction of this truth. As this is the point in your political 
fortress against which the batteries of internal and external 
enemies will be most constantly and actively (though often 
covertly and insidiously) directed, it is of infinite moment 
that you should properly estimate the immense value of your 
national union to your collective and individual happiness ; 
that you should cherish a cordial, habitual, an immovable 
attachment to it; accustoming yourselves to think and speak 
of it as the palladium of your political safety and prosperity ; 
watching for its preservation with jealous anxiety; discoun- 
tenancing whatever may suggest even a suspicion that it ean, 
in any event, be abandoned, and indignantly frowning upon 
the first dawning of every attempt to alienate any portion of 
our country from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties 
which now link together the various parts.” * . ° 

“In contemplating the causes which may disturb our 
union, it occurs as matter of serious concern that any ground 
should have been furnished for characterizing parties by 
geographical discriminations— Northern and Southern, .4t- 
lantic and Western—whence designing men may endeavor 
to excite a belief that there is a real difference of local in- 
terests and views. One of the expedients of party to acquire 
influence within particular districts, is to misrepresent the 
opinions and views of other districts. You cannot shield 
yourselves too much against the jealousies and heart-burn- 
ings which spring from these misrepresentations; they tend 
to render alien to each other those who ought to be bound 
together by fraternal affection.”’ 


I look upon the use of these names as an attempt 
of the gentleman from New York (Mr. Ratnpon] 


‘and my colleague [Mr. Brinkernorr] to prove 


| the best Jeffersonian Democrats. 


themselves not only true, but at the present time 


This is the mis- 


_ erable subterfuge of all apostates, in religion or in 
| politics. When they find their new relations un- 


tenable, by either reason or justice, they resort to 
the common text-book of their original faith to 


| prove themselves orthodox, and all others hetero- 


and thus secure the same amount of representation | 
as at present, and that representation be continued || 
and united as at present, still this proviso, if now | 
enforced, is narrow, selfish,and sectional; is push- | 
ed in here to influence the present question, and | 
There are those here who | 
are chagrined at not receiving at the hands of the || 
Executive place for themselves or some favorite, || 


sectional prejudices, which they foster, for their 


i 
j 
| 


} 





dox. These gentlemen assume this a sectional 
question. They seek to array the northern or free 
States against the southern; and when appeal, en- 
treaty, and invocations are exhausted to bring the 
whole representation of the free States to support 
their fanatical views, they resort to epithets, and 
denounce those who oppose them.as traitors. Not 
only this, but the gentleman from New York, 


| [Mr. Ratuaen,] sustained by my colleague, (Mr. 
_ Bamxernorr,] charge substantially that the price 


. 
| of this treason is the patronage of the President— 
j 


some office received or expected. To say nothing 
of the modesty of these gentlemen, whose known 
hostility to the Administration carries them to o 

e in almost everything, so far as they can do 
it without the record showing their opposition too 
palpable, and even whilst they desire to be record- 
ed war advocates, are moving and aiding in this 
Wilmot proviso, with the moral certainty, if their 


views ean be sustained in the country, that they 
defeat the very end of the war, and to dis- 
graceful and precipitate peace. And when the 


cause which has in the -conduet of these 


-My colleague, (Mr. Baiwxeanorr,] comes to-his || gentlemen is-so well known on this floor, do not 
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such denunciations and such charges come with a 


poor grace from sucha source? Their lips should 
remain forever sealed on such subjects. But when 
gentlemen come forward and exhibita great moral 
and political evil, and then tamely propose to tol- 
erate and sanction that evil for political power and 
ndvantage, such men do not, in their appeals to the 
Supreme Being, evince that high moral sense which 
is to become the standard of my conscience. With 
me their threats have no terrors, and their ap- 
peals create no compunetions. If this subject is so 
hideous as these gentlemen exhibit it, the Divinity 
(and I speak it with reverence) will work out its cor- 
rection in His own good time and pleasure, without 
such instruments, and will not suffer His apostles 
to barter it, as in the shambles, for Presidential or 
political advantage. 

What is to be the effect of this question, and 
how shallitbe disposed of? [ answer for myself. 
‘lo see the councils of a great and growing nation 
like ours, in the midst of war, instead of uniting 
their wisdom in the common cause, wasting their 
time in tedious debate about the disposition of ter- 
ritory that may never be acquired, is matter of 
wonder; and whilst it renders us ridiculous in the 
eyes of the civilized world, is humiliating to every 
proud, patriotic, and generous American heart. 
How supremely ridiculous and how humiliating ! 
and how must Mexico view this matter? Our ene- 
my is taught to believe that in this are the seeds 
of discord, that prevents unity of sentiment and of 
action, and takes encouragement to resist and with- 
stand the valor of our arms. She also perceives, 
what the world is ready to attribute to us, that the 
commencement and prosecution of this waragainst 
her is for the inglorious and sordid purpose of de- 
spoiling her of her dominions, and acquiring her 
territory to add to our own wealth and greatness. 
This influences her resentment, and adds strength 
to the patriotism which sanctifies the course of her 
arms, and forbids terms of peace that might other- 
wise be deemed honorable and just. It givesa 
moral force to her cause that arms her thrice. The 
agitation of this question, in connexion with the 
present bill, defeats the recommendation, of the 
luxecutive; for, whatever may be the result in this 
House, with this condition attached it cannot pass 
the Senate, It generates and strengthens local preju- 
dices and sectional feelings, and arrays one portion 
of the country and its institutions and interests 
against another, which every sincere friend of the 
Union should deprecate. It not only delays the war, 
but it especially defeats its termination in the way 
that a majority of our people are prepared to ex- 
a. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 

Vitmor,] who introduces this proviso, says he 
goes for the war, and for the acquisition of territory 
when a treaty of peace shall be formed. This may 
be honestly his opinion; and yet, whilst he advo- 
cates war to obtain territory, he may be found ad- 
vocating in this a measure that will eventually 
defeat that end, and hasten this war to an inglori- 
ous termination. There has ever been in this 
country a strong element, which was designated by 
its partisan denomination in the days when to bea 
l‘ederalist was no reproach, who consistently op- 
pose the acquisition of territory, or the extension 
of its limits by this Government. There are those 
acting with the Democratic party, who, afraid of 
popular opinion, desire to be placed among the ad- 
vocates of this war, but who, secretly opposed to 
the extension of our territorial limits, avail them- 


selves of this question to defeat the acquisition of | 


territory without a direct avowal of their true sen- 
timents. Others are opposed to the acquisition of 


territory from prejudice and local considerations, | 


while not a few are so fanatical that, on a mere 
sentiment like the present, patriotism, justice, and 
the extension of the blessings of freedom are made 
to yield to this one idea. This question unites all 
these elements, and, when combined, moulds opin- 
ion, and may constitute a majority in the country 
against acquiring territory. I might with pro riety 
ask gentlemen who support this proviso if they 
themselves will agree to accept territory, or if they 
are not opposed to acquiring any territory, unless 
with the condition of this proviso? and if they are 
not thrown necessarily with their political oppo- 
nents on this floor, against the acquisition of ter- 
ritory f , 

In addition, does it not require two-thirds of the 


Senate to ratify a treaty acquiring territory? And | 


when this proviso is adopted by a majority here, 
and sustained in the country, and it is fixed that 
no part of the territory shall become subject to set- 
tlement with slaves, will not the whole slavehold- 
ing States in the Senate go against ratifying any 
treaty acquiring territory ? 
ritory can be acquired from Mexico. Then, I ask, 
will not the popular expectation be disappointed ? 
and are not the results of this war uncertain? Can 
you get out of it honorably; or should you not? 
and will not the country demand that it be speed- 
ily ended, if no indemnity can be obtained? And 
will they not hold that party responsible for the 
acts of the Administration, and the inglorious ter- 
mination of this war, who have advocated it? 
These consequences flow from the introduction of 
this proviso; and I ask gentlemen, who apply the 
epithet of treason to those of the free States who do 
not go with them, to consider if they are not the 
very persons who are most instrumental in defeat- 
ing the Administration, distracting the party with 
which they profess to act, and inflicting a serious 
and lasting injury upon the country! But the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania who moves this-proviso, 
and others who advocate it, say they would not 
interfere with the question of slavery; that all that 
is desired is the neutrality of the Federal Govern- 
ment on the subject. This, to me, seems strange, 
and more than half admits they are wrong in press- 
ing this question. Such neutrality, and the injus- 
tice of this whole movement, are capable of illus- 
tration. Suppose a father and his family, in which 
there are two sons, by their joint industry, econo- 
my, and prudence, have acquired a farm of five 
hundred acres of land, on which they all reside. 
The eldest son, Cain, is of fair complexion, and 
Abel, the younger, isdark. Atthe time the home- 
stead was acquired, it was understood to be capa- 
ble of occupancy by a line east and west, assigning 


| the largest portion north to Cain, and the South to 


Abel, and their descendants; and so they and their 
descendants, without actual division} and in har- 
mony, by their united wisdom, strength, and per- 
severance, not only improve the original domain, 
but extend the boundary west, on the original plan 
of occupancy. Actuated by these just incentives, 
they add to the northwest one hundred acres, and 
to the southwest another hundred, which are occu- 
pied, respectively, on the principle that controlled 
them originally. ‘Their numbers increase, and 
they grow in wealth and greatness, but the de- 
scendants of each retain the complexions of their 
ancestors. Cain and his descendants, greater in 
numbers, begin to find fault with the complexion 
of Abel and his descendants: still another hundred 
acres is added to the northwest, which extends the 
possessions, wealth, and power of Cain and his 
descendants. ‘The same convenience that induced 
the last acquisition, makes it necessary to acquire 
another hundred acres in the southwest. The 
business is inlisted in. From the same resources 
as in the other acquisitions, advances are made; 
and at the moment when the acquisition is about 
to be consummated, and title acquired, Cain and 
his men, notwithstanding tts affinity to the pos- 
sessions of Abel, and the spirit of conciliation, 
compromise, and justice, that had governed all their 
former actions and acquisitions, come forward and 
say: ** We are for this acquisition, but we are op- 
posed to its being occupied by any person of dark 
complexion; if Abel and his descendants will 
change their complexion, and become fair like us, 
there will be no difficulty ; we do not wish to in- 


' terfere; all we want is neutrality; but we object to 


your complexion, and therefore to your occupying 
any part of this new acquisition.’’ Does not any 
one see the injustice and selfishness of such con- 


duct, and can any one fail to perceive its effects ? 


In addition to complexion, suppose Cain and 
his descendants Protestants, and bel and his de- 
scendants Catholics, and, instead of complexion, 
objection is made by Cain to the religious tenets 


By that means no ter- | 
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ination, or order, from participating in the future 
| acquisitions of the country. 


But, look to the injusiice of the matter, Sup- 


| pose the slave States had the numerical streng;h 


| on this floor, as the free States have, and they 


should be here insisting that slavery should exist 
in all the territory to be acquired, and that none 
should be obtained unless it was exclusively slave 
territory, what would be the course of gentlemen 
from the free States? I fearlessly declare for my- 


| self, before my country and my God, that the mo- 
| ment that avowal was made, and the principle 
| fixed in this country, I would withdraw from this 
| House, and appeal to my constituency and the 


country, and they would sustain me; and I believe 
this would be the oe of every Representative 
from the free States. If such a course would be 
necessary, and justified by the free States, what 
less can or should the slave States do? Are they 
not American like us?—imbued with the same just, 
proud, and honorable incentives? 

But the advocates of this proviso say there is no 
serious danger from this question; and if serious 
consequences arise, let them come. What my 
opinion on such speculations may be, is imma- 


terial; but whilst a division of the American peo- 


ple into clubs, lodges, sects, denominations, and 
political parties, may invoke, and can only end in, 
clannishness, theological discussions, and fierce de- 
bate, yet, when you array one section of the Union 
by geographical lines against another, then comes 
the verification of that eternal principle, that “a 
house divided against itself cannot stand.”? I know 


_the American people love their Government, and 
| they are fully impressed with the spirit of com- 


promise which brought it into existence—has so 


‘far conducted it in the career of greatness, and 
| shed its incalculable blessings upon millions of our 
race; and this spirit must be adhered to, or their 


greatness is at an end. And if ever the time 
comes, and the question is put to them whether 
this Government shall be separated, or the prin- 
ciple of compromise adhered to, I firmly believe 


| there will be found an overwhelming majority on 
| the side of the Government, adhering to the prin- 


ciples of compromise. Here I firmly plant my- 
self; and, with this principle before me, I go for 
acquiring from Mexico in the southwest, as I did 


| for Oregon in the northwest, the greatest amount 


of territory that can honorably and justly be at- 
tained; and, in its future regulation, I am willing 
to extend the principles of the Missouri compro- 
mise. And if thereby slavery shall exist in a 
fourth, a third, or a half of such territory, it is but 
just, and sanctioned by the conservative principles 


of the Constitution, and the past administration of 


the Government. If the question was presented 


| without prejudice, -political or sectional considera- 
‘tions, I believe a large majority of the American 


oe would feel as 


do. There is no other just, 
1onorable, or safe ground, in my opinion. 





THE WILMOT PROVISO. 


‘SPEECH OF MR. B. R. WOOD, 


of Abel; then, instead of the fanaticism about com- | 


plexion, it becomes bigotry, on account of religious 
opinions. This is answered by the just sense of all 


' men in this enlightened age. There is no difference 
in the cases, and the General Government has as 
' much right to interfere in the one instance as the 


other. Let the spirit which creates this prejudice on 


account of complexion, or a peculiar institution of | ! i 
one portion of the people of this republic, prevail, | $3,000,000 is for influ 
and the next step may be to exclude a sect, denom- '' and the Mexican army. 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


February 10, 1847. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union on the Three Million Ap- 
propriation Bill— 

Mr. WOOD said: 

If violence of language or action were either elo- 
quence or argument, [ have neither. If there were 
no other motive in taking the floor upon this occa- 
sion than merely to send a speech to my constitu- 
ents, I should not take it. I have rarely sought the 
floor. I have no opinion of what is called ‘* Bun- 
combe’’ speaking, and it is not for the purpose of 
making a speech of that kind that I avail myself of 
the opportunity I now have of addressing the com- 


mittee. I wish to call the attention of the commit- 


tee, in the first instance, to the bill reported, by the 


gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. IncERsoLt,] 


a bill appropriating $3,000,000 for a purpose for 


| which (if the language used in another part of this 
building is any evidence) an honorable man could 


never give his vote. 


It has been alleged that this 
ing the rulers of Mexico 
n other words, it 1s to 


if 


br 
th 
he 
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pribe them. I trust, for the honor of my country, 

that such a proposition will receive no countenance 

here. Fight to the last, but keep your escutcheon 

untarnished. If there are those who love treason, 

and will tamper with traitors, let us not be of that 

number. No, sir, if I supposed such was the ob- 

‘oct of the Administration, for that reason alone I 

would vote against the bill. However others may 

do, | will never dishonor or disgrace myself by 

having any part or lot in such a transaction. For | 
the honor of the country, I trust this Government | 
will never thus disgrace itself. 

[ shall not vote for the bill, sir, unless this Wil- 
mot proviso obtains. On this question I} will en- 
deavor to give my views succinctly, plainly, and | 
moderately. Were | otherwise disposed I could | 
not, since all the appellatives and expletives in the | 
English language, with its whole diatribe of abuse, | 
such as ‘*dictation,”’ **arrogance,’’ “ subterfuge,”’ | 
“ sophistry,’’ © insidious assaults,”’ ** moral trea- | 
son,” ‘incendiary,’ ‘* jesuitical,’’ ** outrage,” 
“ madness,’’ ** insane ravings,” ** coward’s plea,”’ 
“cateran,”’ ** scurvy politicians,’’ have been used 
up by our southern friends in their calm and digni- 
fied discussion of the question. In the shape of 
argument against that proviso, 1 have heard but 
little that could be dignified with the name. Has 
that question been directly met? By no means. 
One objector says it will embarrass the Adminis- 
tration, though for his life he cannot tell how; an- 
other, that it is a political movement; a third, that 
it is premature; a fourth, that it is an abolition | 
movement. ‘True it is there are those who, jump- 
ing to the other extreme, deny our right to interfere 
with the question at all, and who undertake to vin- 
dicate the institutions of slavery by invoking the 
laws of God and man in their defence, and who 
would throw over them the mantle of Christianity | 
and the shield of the Constitution. 
if time suffices, do I intend briefly to reply. 

As to embarrassing the Administration, and | 
wasting the time of the House, it has not been 
done by the Democratic delegation from New 
York. Itisa false and sinister charge. One of 
the number, [Mr. Srrone,]| indeed, says he has 
done so. If this is true, it is certainly new to me; 
and I most certainly think he overrates his own 
powers and importance. We have voted every 
war measure, the twenty-eight million bill, and 
every other bill required to prosecute the war, re- 
ported from the committee of the whole, as soon 
as brought forward by the special committee, and | 
have never interposed a single obstacle to the con- | 
summation of the object avowed by the Adminis- | 
tration in carrying on this war. It is true, this 
House did reject an independent proposition to 
impose a duty on tea and coffee, but it has never 
refused to provide the means of raising a sufficient 
revenue. It has virtually said it will use its own 
judgment as to what are or are not dutiable arti- 


cles. This is its province, as an independent part 
of the Government. 


tate to this House, in this or any other matter. | 


The independence of the Representative is the only | 


security the country has. Were it otherwise, we 


might as well belong to the French Chamber of || issue. 


Deputies. Sir, I hold him equally unworthy of a | 


seat in this House, whose governing principle is | 


factious opposition, or blind subserviency to the | 
Administration. We have done everything for 


the prosecution of this war, believing it the only || 


way to obtain a speedy and honorable peace. If, 
I have any fault to find, it is, that the war has not | 
been prosecuted with sufficient energy and vigor; | 
a war, too, which, in common with others, I be- 
lieve was caused by the annexation of Texas, and | 
that annexation consummated by southern rapa- | 
city and northern cupidity-——by a combination be- | 
tween the slaveholder and the Texan bond and | 
scripholder. And yet, air, what a change in the | 
tone and ethics of a portion of this House! One | 
year since, and while discussing the Oregon ques- | 
tion, war and conquest were denounced by many | 
of our southern friends as most immoral, and an- 

tagonistic to our Democratic institutions. On that | 
occasion, I was with them. Nor have I changed | 
my opinions since; for nothing can be more sub- | 


It does not belong to the || 


President or the Secretary of the Treasury to dic- || very much like the ery of ‘stop thief.” 
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long been in the habit of arrogating to themselves 
all the decency and all the morality—our southern 
friends, all the chivalry and patriotism; and they 
have so long persisted in this, that it is possible 
some of them may believe their own assertions. 
Little as may be left us of these virtues, I trust 
we shall be found to possess enough for this occa- 
sion. Is there any want of charity, sir, in suppo- 
sing that those who are so ready toimpute unworthy 
and dishonorable motives to others, are themselves 
actuated by them? They who judge others by 
themselves, oftencr pass sentence on themselves 
than on those whom they arraign and condemn. 
During the attacks made upon my colleague, 
{Mr. Kine,] the desponding inquiry was made 
by some southern gentlemen on the other side of 
the House, whether there was not at least one 
** northern man with southern principles?’? The 
gratulations which have been showered down on 
somé who have preceded me in this debate, show 
that they have found more than one such. This 
debate opened with an imposing anti-climax of 


| three of them at once—the gentleman from Penn- 


| par nobile fratrum! 


sylvania, [Mr. C. J. Incersoxt,] my colleague, 
{Mr. Strone,] and the member from Michigan, 
{[Mr. Cuipman.] Of the last two I can only say, 
Sir, when I heard the gentle- 
man from New York misrepresenting her citizens, 
and at the same time I knew he had in his posses- 
sion the resolutions of her Legislature, instructing 
her Senators, and requesting her Representatives, 
to use their best efforts to exclude slavery forever 


from any territory hereafter to be acquired; and 


that he must have known there was but one opin- 


, lon throughout the whole State, and that the very 
| reverse of what he stated, I could scarce restrain 


To all these, |, 


from giving utterance to my indignation on the 
spot. Of the whole delegation, he alone is recreant. 
Of all the brave and bright names, who achieved 
our country’s independence, there was one, and, 
thank God, but one, Benedict Arnold! 

In all honesty and truth, I tell my southern 
friends not to be deceived by such misrepresenta- 
tions. I tell them that there is the beginning of 


| that white heat’? of which they have already 


heard. Itis not a mere political movement, but 
the uprisings of a people, slow to rise, but the more | 
to be feared when roused. What can be gained 
by such a movement? ‘They must see at once that 
no political capital can be made by it, maugre the 
whisperings of those professed friends of a certain 
distinguished northern statesman, and who appear 
so deeply solicitous for his future success. Gen- 
tlemen are mistaken. I speak for a class who 


| would spurn the reversion of the Presidency from 


| this time to the final conflagration, (should the re- | 
, public exist so long,) coupled with the condition 
| that slavery should be extended over a country 


| now free. No onecould regret a sectional division | 


| of the country more than myself; but if it should 


j 


| 





be so, the fault is not ours. Your accusation 
against the North of arrogance and dictation, is | 
It is | 
our arrogance, your dictation, not ours, which | 
con produced this state of things. 


he was a southern man with southern principles. 
It is you who have declared that no northern man 
shall receive your support unless he shall first re- 


nounce his allegiance to our free institutions, and | 


swear fealty to negro slavery. Now, we do not 
mention the fact that you are, and have been, in 
the possession of nearly all the distinguished offices 
of the republic since its existence, because we de- 
sire those offices, but because it shows the nature 
and dangerous influence of slave-institutions. In 
my opinion, a scramble for office is a pitiful busi- 
ness; and yet if these offices are honors, they should 


It is you who | 
| first made your peculiar institutions an affirmative | 
The Democracy of the North never with- | 
held their votes from any official candidate because | 
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the six or seven Representatives of some slave- 
holding oligarchy. You would then see them, to 
a man, arrayed against the whole system of public 
plunder, and of Government patronage, which is 
corrupting and undermining the very foundations 
of the republic. F 


But, says another class of opponents to this pro- 


Viso, IC Is premature; in other words, it is right in 


itself, but not well timed. Why, this concedes the 
whole question; and if this be all, why have you 
heaped so much abuse on my colleague [Mr, Kine] 
for a mere premature movement, and which you 
concede is right in itself? If this bill should pass, 
appropriating money in advance for the carrying 
out a treaty to be made, and not yet so much as 
entered upon, I should like to know when, if not 
now, will this House ever have an opportunity of 
expressing its views, or controlling and regulating 
the appropriations for that contemplated treaty? I 
will tell you why my colleacue’s movement was 
so obnoxious; it brought out the fact, that this 
war was waged by the South for the purpose of 
acquiring slave territory; and, for once, chivalry 
acted very much like detected chivalry! And, if 
it cannot be prosecuted for such a purpose, they 
will be found opposing the Administration. It is 
they, not we, who need those twaddling lectures 
so frequently delivered from a certain quarter, and 
which, in point of force, are at least equal to the 
homilies of Gil Blas’ paralyzed bishop. Prema- 
ture, sir! If that word has any meaning, it means 
that time had not been given to cajole the credu- 
lous, to frighten the tiniid, and to buy the venal. 
It brought out another fact; the intention to again 
apply, if nothing better could be done, the Mis- 
sourt compromise. You adopted this compromise 
in the resolution annexing Piet and, notwith- 
standing its provisions, she came here with a consti- 
tution extending slavery, not to 36° 30’, but to 42° 
north, and I voted against it. Who is there that 
knows not that that compromise had reference to 
an entirely different subject from the one now un- 
der discussion? Who 1s there so ignorant as not 
to know the political death to which every north- 
ern representative was condemned who voted for 
that compromise? The North will not go for it 
now; they will go against it to a man; all, save 
those who, the subjects of a modified rotten-bor- 
ough system, will sell themselves for a foreign 
mission here, a collectorship there, a warrant in 
the navy, a commission in the army, or even for 
some little, beggarly post office—men who, with- 
out any independence or elevation of character, 
think themselves elevated by holding some pitiful 


| office. 


the North. Like Wilkes, it may be a 


the sake of inducing a rep 
_ opponents in a false position. 


be equally shared—if burdens, equally borne. If | 


you are not scrambling for them, it is for the rea- 
son that, through the influence of your “ peculiar | 


If there be any such from my own State, who, 


|| for such poneesen and by such influences, will be- 


tray the North, and encircle himself in the arms of 
the South, let me say to him that an infamy awaits 
him deeper and blacker than the pit of perdition. 
While I can respect a southern man for acting 
consistently, wrong as I may think him, yet for a 
northern man to be found riveting the chains of 
the slave, and extending slavery, merits a rebuke 
I have not language to administer, and deserves a 
position more degraded than the miserable being 
whose shackles he would fasten. There is no 
highminded southern man but will look upon him 
with contempt. He may use him, but he will de- 
spise him. F a7 
Another charge I wish to repel is, that this is 
an abolition movement. However intelligent the 
South may be in matters relating to themselves, 
this very charge shows how little they know about 
part of their 
alse imputation for 
and thus place their 
I shall not thus be 
drawn away from the subject. Whatever ma 
have been the cause of that movement, the Sout 
is answerable for its present existence. It is owing 


tactics to make eee a 
y> 


to your 21st rale—to your destruction of a print- 


institutions,”’ zou get them without any effort. | 


Be itso. As i 
could wish that New York might never again have | 
another candidate for the Presidency—no son of 


‘ar as my feelings are concerned, I |) 


hers ever again seek an office under the General ] 


versive of every Democratic principle than war || Government. Then, sir, her college of thirty-six || 


for conquest and the extension of slave territory. 
I shall briefly notice the ch 
ment is a political one. .Our 


| electors would tell in the selection of a President— || 
, that this move- || her thirty-four Representatives would have at least 
hig friends have '' as much influence on the floor of this House, as 


ing press in one place, and to the murder of an 
editor in another. It is believed that these and 
other violences are the legitimate fruits of your 
slave institutions. Why, sir, the violent speeches 
which have been made by some of you on the floor 
of this House, will make more Abolitionists than 
the whole North could unmake. — 
You complain of our “ tolerating certain socte- 
ties.”? Now, it so happens that the Constitution 


guaranties the liberty of speech and of the press, 
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and we stand by the Constitution. We are a law- 
abiding people; we reverence the jury-box, and the | 


trial by jury. Lynch law is no part of our law. 
We shall never trample on the Constitution, or 
the laws of the land, to oblige any section of the 
country. While the Abolitionists are within the 
law and the Consutation, neither we nor you can 
molest them, 
the doctrine laid down by a distinguished Virginia 
statesman, ** that truth is great, and will prevail, if 
left to herself; and that errors cease to be danger- 
ous when it is permitted freely to contradict them.”’ 
We do not suppose, as with you, that conversions 
are to be made at the mouth of the cannon, as was 
recently the case when an attempt was made to 
turn a Methodist church in the Accomac district, 
in Virginia, from a northern to a southern confer- 


enee, 


Mr. BAYLY. 
New York? 

Mr. WOOD, Certainly. Myauthority for the 
statement is contained in the Evening Post, and is 
copied into that paper from the (Philadelphia) 
North American. I give the facts as I find them 
in the public prints, and also a notice of a pam- 
phiet, published by a Judge Scarborough and a 
Mr. Bayly, justifying the outrages. 

Mr. BAYLY. I will not now reply to the gen- 
tleman, but wait until | get the floor. 

Mr. WOOD, My eloquent friend from Alabama 
{[Mr. Dangan] believes that slavery was instituted 
by Divine Providence; as if ** what we were evil 
i was bya Divine thrusting on,’’ * villains by 
necessity.’ The plea of him who sought his 
father’s ruin and his brother’s life. The gentle- 
man from South Carolina, [Mr. Sims,] in a bolder 
tone, throws over it at once the mantle of Chris- 
tianity; though its divine Author declared he came 
to preach ‘deliverance to the eaptive,’’ “ and to 
set at liberty them that are bruised,’ and has 
taught us that “all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.’’ Why, sir, the very spirit of Christ, all 
he said, all he did, are against negro slavery, and 
its inseparable vices and enormities, If ¢ ‘hristian- 
ity does, indeed, sanction slavery, why not teach 
the slave to read his Bible, that he may have the 
consolations of its precepts to cheer him onward 
in his degraded and miserable existence ? To those 
whe rest on human authority, | commend what 
Guizot has said, as to the tendencies of Christ’s 
teachings on civilliberty. The honorable member 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. C.J. inGersour] has refer- 
red us to the treaty of 1783, and the great men who 
made it. I could give him an example of one, 
who filled his ship with slaves, and then called all 


May I interrupt my friend from 


hands to prayer; and yet, subsequently, (if I mis- | 


take not,) gave his every effort to the English 
reformer, in his crusade against slavery. I might 
go to Franklin (President as he was of the first 
Abolition sox lety) for precepts of philosophy, of 
political and domestic economy; but for precepts 


of Christianity I would go to the Word of God 


itself, and | want them not filtered through the 
minds of men as fallible as myself. And yet, in 
connexion with this very subject, that Virginia 


statesman, to whom I have already alluded, has | 
said, ** Ll temble far my country, when I think of | 


a just ( rod, and that his justice will not sleep for- 
ever, 

When the President’s messave was under dis- 
cussion, | was somewhat amused by our strict con- 
struction abstractionists, in their attempts to find 
in the Constitution some express power to estab- 
lish a government in California. But for what I 
then saw, | might have been surprised at the asser- 
tion made by one or more of those opposed to the 
proviso, that they * planted themselves on the 
Constitution and its outworks.’’ There is cer- 


tainly no express eermon in the Constitution for | 


the e Whether there is any | 
implied power in the outworks, can be best known || 


the extension of slavery. 


by reference to the opinions of those who framed 


it. At that time, all the States were, I believe, | 
The opinions of northern members | 
of the convention were, of course, of just as much || simultaneous acts. The ordinance passed in July 
authority as those of southern members; but for |! 


obvious reasons I choose to refer to those of dis- | 


slaveholding. 


tinguished southern men as to what their opinions 
of slavery were, and what power the Constitution 
has over it in the States and in the Territories. I 


Besides, some of us are converts to | 


| tinued. 
| can never emancipate them ; for no such authority is grant- 


| them, except those from South Carolina, and per- 


ing slavery from every foot of territory then be- 
longing to the States and consecrating it to free- 
_dom, and the making of the Constitution, were 


|| of its acts, ratified that ordinance; and, if I mistake 


1 the _not, Virginia on that occasion, voted unani 
shall read from the debate on limiting the importa- | a fae, ’ d unanimously 
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tion of slaves, the remarks of Colonel Mason, a | 


distinguished member of the convention from 
Virginia: 

« This infernal traffic originated in the avarice of British 
merchants. 
the attempts of Virginia to put a stoptoit. The present 


The British Government constantly checked | 


question concerns not the importing States alone, but the | 
whole Union. The evil of having slaves was experienced 


| during the late war.’ 


“Slavery discourages the arts and manufactures. The | 
poor despise labor when performed by slaves. They prevent | 


the emigration of whites, who really enrich and strengthen 
a country. ‘They produce the most pernicious effects on 
manners. Every master of slaves is born a petty tyrant. 


They bring the judgment of Heaven on a country. As na- | 
tions cannot be rewarded or punished in the next world, | 


they must be in this. By an inevitable chain of causes and 
effects, Providence punishes national sins by national calam- 
ities. He lamented that some of our eastern brethren had, 
from a Just of gain, embarked in this nefarious traffic. As 
to the States being in possession of the right to import, this 


was the case with many other rights now to be given up. | 


He held it essential in every point of view, that the General 
Government should have power to prevent the increuse of 
slavery.”? 

On the same occasion, Mr. Madison said: 

“fe thought it wrong to admit in the Constitution the 


idea that there could be property in men.”? | 


Such, sir, were the opinions of Mason and Mad- |) 
ison, the latter of whom had more to do with ori- | 


cinating and perfecting the Constitution than all the | 
ereat men then living or now dead. 
of Mr. Jefferson have already been read to you by 
my friend from Ohio, [Mr. Brinkernorr,] ex- 
cepting those contained in the original draft of 
the Declaration of Independence, and to which I 


The opinions | 
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I agree with the gentleman from South Caroling 
that the Constitution has gone piece by piece; and, 


if I mistake not, he had a hand in its mutilation, 
He and his friends tore off a large piece. 


would particularly call the attention of gentlemen. || 


Subsequently, on a debate in the convention of || 


South Carolina, on the adoption of the Constitu- | 
tion, General Pinckney, one of that convention, | 
and also one of the convention that formed the | 
Constitution, gave his views as to what might be | 
considered the intention of its framers: 


“On this subject (said he) your delegates had to contend | 
with the religious aud political prejudices of the casternand | 
middle States, and with the interested and inconsistent 
opinion of Virginia, who was warinly opposed to our import. | 
ing more slaves. [Tam of the same opinion now as I was 
two years ago, that while there remained one acre of swamp | 
land uncleared of South Carolina, | would raise my voice 
against restricting the importation of negroes. 1 am as 
thoroughly convinced as that gentleman is, that the nature | 
of our climate and the flat swampy situation of our country 
oblige us to cultivate our land with negroes, and that with- | 
out them South Carolina would soon be a desert waste. 

“Tt was alleged by some of the members who opposed an | 
unlimited importation, that slaves increased the weakness 
of any State who admitted them ; that they were a danger- | 
ous species of property, which an invading efemy could | 
easily turn against ourselves and the neighboring States; 
and that, as we were allowed a representation for them in | 
the House of Representatives, our influence in the Govern- | 
ment would be increased in proportion as we were less able | 
to defend ourselves. ‘Show some period,’ said the mem- 
bers from the eastern States, ‘when it may be in our power | 
‘to put a stop, if we please, to the importation of this weak- 
‘ness, and we will endeavor, for your convenience, to re- | 
‘strain the religious and political prejudices of our people | 
‘on this subject.’ The middle States and Virginia made us 
no such proposition; they were for an immediate and total 
prohibition. 


j 
“ By this settlement, we have secured an. unlimited im- | 
| 


portation of negroes for twenty years. Nor is it declared | 
that the importation shall he then stopped; it may be con- | 
We have a security that the General Government | 


ed. We have obtained a right to recover our slaves in i 


| have thought of this before. 


whatever part of America they may take refuge, which isa || 


right we had not before. In short, considering all circum- | 


stances, we have made the best terms for the security of || 


this species of property it was in our power to make. We | 


oe } 
would have made better if we could; but, on the whole, I \ 
do not think them bad.” 


What ‘better terms” could he have made, if | 


_ there was already the right to extend slavery over | 


a country now free? I challenge the gentieman to 


i 

show a single opinion of the framers of the Con- 
i 
| 


stitution sustaining the position they have assumed. 


They (the framers of the Constitution) merely || 


| tolerated existing slavery; they never dreamed of | 


All of | 


its perpetuity, much less its extension. 


haps Georgia, were looking forward to its speedy 
extinction. The ordinance of ’87, forever restrict- 


of that year, and the Constitution, then under dis- 
cussion, was completed in September following. 
The first Congress under the Constitution, by one 


in its favor. 


Mr. RHETT. Does the gentleman from New 
York mean me? I have no recollection of hayins 
made the expression. ' 

Mr. WOOD. Ido mean him. I may be mis- 
taken as to the individual, but the remark, or a 
similar one, has been made on this floor. A piece 
of it went when Louisiana was annexed; and so 
thought he who had most to do with it. The 
necessities of the case might seem to justify that 
act. Another piece, and a large one, went when 
Texas was annexed. Is there no power in the 
Constitution to admit new States? says one. Cey- 
tainly; from our own territory. There is a letter 
extant of Mr. Madison’s, if I mistake not, showine 
that that power in the Constitution was given with 
direct reference to the admission of States from our 
own territory, and particularly Vermont, Tennes- 
see, and a new contemplated State to be called 
Franklin, and to be taken from the western part of 
Pennsylvania. 

In this rending of the Constitution we have had 
no hand. New York will sustain all there is left. 
As long as there is a single shred remaining she 
will cling to it. We shall never threaten its de- 
struction, because we cannot accomplish an un- 
constitutional act, or the carrying of slavery where 
it does not now exist. The threats of some gen- 
tlemen here remind me very much of over-indulged 
and spoiled children, who, when subjected for the 
first time to salutary restraint, in their pettishness, 
threaten destruction to the very homestead. 

Mr. BIGGS. Does the gentleman from New 
York deny to the South the right to her slaves, un- 
der the Constitution, as property ? 

Mr. WOOD. [have made no such denial. | 
will give to the South all the Constitution gives 
her, and we will suffer no infringement of her 
rights. I thank the gentleman for the interruption, 


| Tam reminded of a recent law of Massachusetts, 


interfering, as it is said, with the rights of the 
South. If I correctly understand that law, it is, 
that the arresting of slaves fleeing from service or 
labor, shall not be done (without incurring a pen- 
alty) by the officers of the State, but by the officers 
of the General Government. Now, this is purely 
a legal question, and to be decided by the Supreme 
Court, not by this House. I refer the gentleman 
to the opinion of the Chief Justice, in a case in the 
16th of Peters, ‘*Priggs vs. the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania,” in which he comments upon the 
law of 1793, and the right of State Legislatures 
to prohibit their officers from interfering in this 
matter. 

The South obtained the whole of Texas, and 
by what means I have already said. She now 
claims whatever of Mexico shall be acquired by 
this war. After clutching the whole of Texas, and 
involving us in war, she now talks of the fairness 
of dividing these Mexican conquests. She should 
It is too late now. 
Come what may, so far as I am concerned, sla- 
very shall go no farther; and the threat that you 
will dissolve the Union unless permitted to extend 
slavery over these newly acquired territories, and 
where it does not now exist, is as empty as the 
idle wind. That slavery will be extended over 
any, or all territory hereafter to be acquired, un- 
less this proviso obtains, is just as certain as that 
you have the territory. I know it has been assert- 
ed by some, who have taken a part in this debate, 
that, from the nature of the soil and climate, sla- 
very cannot exist there. Now, if this be so, why 
oppose the adoption of this proviso? We know 
better; slavery can exist there. Even the Cuman- 
che Indians have slaves. Slavery exists even amid 
the colds of Russia. It will go wherever man, in 
his cupidity and lust of power, can carry it, and 
remain just as long as it is profitable. : 

But why do you want the north of Mexico? 
For the same reason you wanted the whole of 
Texas. Your slave population press upon you, 
and you are compelled, from the very nature of 
the institution, to extend yourselves. In other 
countries—in the free States—a dense population 
is wealth, power, and strength; and hence desired. 
With you, it is the reverse. And where is this to 
stop?—for stop it must some day, from the mer 
want of territory, if from no other cause. Did 
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time permit, I could tell you where it will stop, } The CHAIR. The gentleman will proceed. 


and what will inevitably be the end of it. 
But, says the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. 
BowvoNn,] ** by confining us to certain limits, you 


mean to compel us to emancipate our slaves.’’ | 


That, gentlemen, is your business, not ours; we | 
But we have a great | 
deal to do with the question, whether this country, | 
if acquired, shall be cursed, as we say; weakened, | 


have nothing to do with it. 


3 Mr. Pinckney said, by the introduction of a 
slave population. 

This is a national question. It is not a question 
of mere dollars and cents. It is not a mere politi- 
cal question. It is one in which the North has a 
higher and deeper stake than the South possibly 
can have. It is a question whether, in the gov- 
ernment of the country, she shall be borne down 
by the influence of your slaveholding aristocratic 
institutions, that have not in them the first element 
of Democracy. It is a question whether this Re- 

ublic shall be weakened, cramped, and degraded 
ty an institution doomed of God and man. We 
know something of the curse of slavery, and we 


have seen more; and had we not got rid of it, we | 


should have been in as bad a condition as your 
more northern slave States now are. Hug this 


institution to your own bosom, if you choose, | 


until it eats out your very vitals; but let it not 
blast, and blight, and curse, with the mildew of 
heaven, any other portion of God’s heritage, save 
where, by die of the Constitution, it now exists. 
Say what you will, it hangs over this country a 
black and portentous cloud. Do gentlemen sup- 


pose we are blind, that we cannot look “on this | 


picture, and on that?” I do not wish to make 


any invidious comparisons, but I am reminded | 
re 
lation of New York. With fewer square miles of | 


that, in 1790, Virginia contained twice the 


territory, and a less genial climate, in 1840, New 
York had twice the number of inhabitants of Vir- 
ginia; at the former period, the representation of 
Virginia was the largest in the National Legisla- 
ture; now it is the fourth in number. The cause 
of all this cannot be mistaken. Why, sir, when I 
hear gentlemen talk of the beauties and blessings 
of slavery, and roundly affirm that it is one of the 
best institutions in the world, I am strongly re- 





minded of the ** Tale of the Tub,” and of Peter’s | 


insisting that a loaf of bread was a shoulder of 
mutton; and because Martin and John would not 
believe it, flying into a furious passion and turning 
them both out of doors. Whether we shall be 


of otr own eyes, instead of your assertions, re- 
mains to be seen. ‘* Do you not see,” says one, 
“that powerful and leading Commonwealth,”’ 
with her marts of commerce, her railroads and 
canals, rich in every resource, and abundant in 
every element of greatness? Do you not see her 


luxuriant and highly cultivated fields, laden with | 


the choicest of fruits, and pouring wealth into the 
lap of their owners? Do you not see those neat 
cottages, inhabited by happy and contented labor- 
ers, devoted to their masters, and clinging to them 
with child-like confidence and affection? No, I 
see no such thing; but I see a Commonwealth 
once powerful, now no longer so—without com- 


merce, without resources, and all things wearing || 


the aspect of decay. I see fields, once fertile, now 
almost as barren as if the sirocco of the desert had 
swept over them. I see miserable hovels, filled 
with a miserable, degraded, and vicious popula- 


tion, and that very population not unfrequently | 


flying to the cold snows of Canada for protection 
from the vengeance of a pursuing and threatening 
master. Sir, this very morning, ‘the inhabitants 
at the other end of the avenue were early disturbed 
by the wild shrieks of female distress; a young 
woman, almost as white (as [ am informed) as 
oa wives and daughters, with her hands strong- 
y bound, was dragged through the street by a 
brute, in human shape, claiming to be’ her owner, 
and threatening to hush her screams by stamping 
and crushing her on the pavement, ‘while she (in- 
sisting that she was free) 'wildly appealed to the 
gathering crowd to protect her. ether free or 
aslave, f knew not; but he who called himself her 
master, succeeded (as I am informed) in extorting 
six hundred dollars from the sympathies’ of ‘her 
employer as the price of her freedom. . 

Mr. McDANIEL. ‘I call ‘the gentleman ‘to or- 


der. 
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Mr. WOOD. If I am to be called to order for 


the statement, on the floor of this House, of a fact 
pertinent to the question before us, and which trans- 


pired in open day, ona public street in this capital, | 


in Heaven’s name, what must be the nature of an 
institution of which its abettors would not permit 


calmly and dispassionately themselves ! 


| not that I should be surprised at their sensitive- 


ness. Disregarding, as they do, the voice of the 


| mighty dead, and resisting the tide of civilization, 


the claims of humanity, and the demands of a pure 
Christianity, it must be difficult to remain cool and 
dispassionate. But, sir, how can we be silent when 
such scenes are taking place before our eyes, and 
we and our families are disturbed by the cries and 
shrieks of the victims of this (as some of you call 


| it) beautifuland Heaven-ordained institution! How 


can we consent that such an institution, thus im- 
poverishing and brutalizing, shall be extended over 
free territory ? 

A gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Ruerr] 
has referred to what Edmund Burke said of the 
influence of their institutions on the character of 
the South: “That freedom to them was not anly 
an enjoyment, but a kind of rank and privilege.’’ 
Had he given the whole sentence, he would have 


| found, that *he did not mean to commend the su- 
| perior morality of the sentiment,”’ (it being founded 


on a contrast with the condition of their miserable 
slaves,) ** which had at least as much of pride as 


| virtue in it.’’ 


It is many year since I read the speech of the 
British: statesman, to which the gentleman refers, 


| but I recollect what he said of the North, and the 


| upon which ‘liberty itself was built.” 


/ contend so hotly for it. 


influence of their institutions on their character, 
that “their Protestantism was of that kind that 
made them adverse to all implicit submission of 
mind and opinion;” 
of the gentleman to what Burke said was the basis 
Sir, it is 
the kind of rank and privilege’”’ which negro sla- 
very gives, which makes some of these gentlemen 


| Of the five million white inhabitants living south 


of Mason and Dixon’s line, as the gentleman says, 
but a small portion, comparatively, enjoy this rank 
and privilege, as they own no slaves; and hence, 


| if I do not much mistake, you never see one of that 


class holding a seat on the floor of this House. I 


_ recollect reading, some years since, the message, I 


turned out of the Union, for believing the evidence || think, of a southern Governor to the Legislature, 


in which he says, in substance, ‘that each succes- 


| sive generation of blacks was the property of each 


successive generation of whites; and that, if sla- 
very were abolished, their posterity would be poor.” 
This is what the slaveholder fears; deprived of his 


| slaves, he loses his adventitious rank and privilege. 





As the gentleman from South Carolina does not 


I know | 


It does give them power. | 


| nessed on Sabbath at ‘ Guilford meeting-house.’ 


make a quotation without an intended application, | 
I would ask, whether there was a threat ora warn- | 


ing couched in the allusion to Burke? Ifso, I would 


remind him, that the threatened are proverbially | 


long-lived. Does he refer to the gallantry of his 


immediate ancestors? I point to the stern, deter- | 


mined bravery of mine. 


fore the invincible courage of the Puritan soldier, 
the proud and valiant cavalier went down to the 
dust. But, sir, this is all idle. Threats with brave 
men, and by brave men, should never be used. 
Mr. Chairman, when I rose I did not intend to 
occupy thus much of the time of the committee. 
There are many other questions connected with 
this. The influence of slave institutions upon the 


|| other branch of the Government—that masterly 
| inactivity now again bestirring itself—a cordon of 


independent States instead of confederated States— 
and why the West will never permit disunion—are 
questions which I could wish to discuss, but can- 
not for want of time. Tam not particularly de- 


I point him to their pro- | 
genitors and brothers in another land, where, be- || 
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North but one sentiment, and in accordance with 
it 1 shall act. You may be deceived by those mis- 
representing that sentiment. I have tried to unde- 
ceive you; I have told you what the public opinion 
is, and I flatter myself that those who know me 
well and intimately, will believe what I say. We 


' make no threats of dissolving the Union, and we 
|me to speak, and of which they cannot speak || 


are not intimidated by those who do. But I reiter- 
ate, in closing, that come what may, it is the stern 
and determined purpose of the North that slavery, 


| as far as she is concerned, can extend itself over 


| pamphlet is before us. 


willing to lend their names to such a publication. 


no new territory. 

Nore.—The following is the article réferred to, as copied 
from the NorTH AMERICAN: 

“ A letter written from Accomac expressed ‘surprise to 
find men who hesitate not to swear and drink’ ‘calling upon 
the Christians to bow down to the God of this world’) This 
We did not suppose it possible that 
conspicuous and influential men could be found at the South 
It abounds 
in the wildest and most sweeping denunciations of the North, 


| and proseribes all connexion with it in terms the most viru- 


lent. Not only is itin effect a plea for the dissolution of the 
Union, but for entire non-intercourse with the North. It 
asks, ‘ Can a slaveholding community always rely apon pro 


| fessions, even from preachers ? and adds, that a man ‘wien 


and I would call the attention |) 


asked, Are you an abolitionist?’ to answer * No,’ is wholly 
unsatisfactory. The interrogstor is precisely where he was 
before the question was asked; neither wiser nor better 
informed as to the real character of the person interrogated. 

“The address regards the continuance of Christian con- 
nexion with a northern chureh, as, of itself, an overt act of 
abolitionism. It says ‘the civilized world has signed and 
‘sealed the doom of slavery! Friends of the Methodist 
‘church in Accomac, were you parties to this death-war- 
‘rant? Is your seal attached to it??, And again: ‘ Is it por- 
‘ sible that they can flatter themselves no mischief is to grow 
‘out of such a connexion?’ Upon another page Judge 
Scarborough says : 

“¢Can we sustain practices ina body of Christians, whies 
‘we would spurn and revoltat if done in our Legi:latareh 
‘or other public assemblages? Will we sustain and adhere 
‘toa conference which allows the introduction of negro tes- 
| timony in church trials against white persons, which is to 
| expel us from the church of our choice, and disgrace us in 

‘the eyes of our fellows, when in trials at law we will pot 
‘ tolerate their testimony even where a sixpence is involved ?? 
“ But, lest this language should not be sufficiently expli- 
cit, the vengeance of the mob is distinctly threatened against 
| this body of Christians, themse!ves silaveholders, and whose 
onty offence is communion with the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence. ‘We cannot,’ says the address, ‘ believe the Metho- 
dists of this county will longer desire to continue, OR THE 
PUBLIC LONGER TOLERATE, their connerion with the 
northern church.’ ” 


The address appeals ina most violentand passionate man- 
| ner, as we should judge by the extracts, to the feelings of 
the people in that district; and not without effect, as these 
facts seem to show. A letterin the Snow Hill Shield states : 

“That, in consequence of the excitement produced by 
the town meeting and pamphlet, a strange scene was wit 
A number 

of rioters, with a loaded cannon, awaited the approach of 

the preacher in charge, determined to destroy him. He did 

not arrive ; and the chivalry that loaded a cannon to assas- 
| sinate a minister of the God of Peace, were deprived of their 
frolie and victim. 

«Upon another oceasion the mob surrounded the church 
| during service, discharging guns, throwing stones, and ex- 
| citing the greatest alarm in the female worshippers. At 
| length they entered the church and dispersed the congrega- 

tion, threatening the life of the preacher if he dared to re- 
turn.”? 





THE WILMOT PROVISO. 


SPEECH OF MR. T. H. BAYLY, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
February 11, 1847. 


|The Three Million Bill and the Wilmot Proviso 
being under consideration in Committee of the 
Whole— 


| Mr. BAYLY said: 
| Mr. Caarrman: The effort to ingraft this pro- 
visd on the bill before the committee is a palpable 
attempt to usurp powers not conferred by the Con- 
| stitution on Congress’; and it has not the miserable 
| apology that it is calculated to promote any of the 
| objects for which the Constitution was framed, 
| but, on the contrary, it is destructive of all. In 
| demonstrating this proposition, I purposely throw 


sirous of conquest. There may be other means of | out’of view the fact, which has been so often men- 


adjustment of our difficulties with Mexico beside 
‘the acquisition of territory. This I leave where it 
belongs—to the Administration. But if territory 
be acquired, we insist that slavery, with all its 
evils, moral and political, shall not be inflicted upon 
it. We have in good faith sustained the Admin- 
‘istration’in the prosecution of this war; we have 
‘Met évery question connected with it; but on the 
‘subject of the extension of ‘slavery there is at the 


tioned, that this is an attempt to legislate for a ter- 
|ritory which is not yet completely ours, and 
| which may never become so—which, indeed, never 
will become ours, if Congress consents to act in 
the spirit in which this resolution is conceived; for 
although this fact is most potent to show the wick- 
edness of this proceeding, yet I will leave others 
to comment on it, and meet gentlemen upon the 


‘ground they have selected. I will argue the ques- 
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tion upon their own assumption, that we have ac- 
quire d, or certainly will acquire, territory in this 
war with Mexico, Conceding this, | ask, where 
do you find the authority in the Constitution to 
enact such a proviso as that proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Witmor] ? 

Sir, this Government is one of delegated powers; 
and all powers not delegated in the Constitution, 
by the very terms of that instrument, are reserved 
to the States and the people. The Congress has 
no more authority lo exercise a power not delega- 
ted than it has one absolutely prohibited. These 
are trite truths, which I regret the necessity of ut- 
tering. But when, in a House nominally demo- 
cratic, we hear from gentlemen professing to be 
Democratic such doctrines as that this Govern- 
ment possesses sovereignty, and that it has innate 
powers, it is time for such as have learned other 
doctrines to proclaim them. Although trite to us, 
they are Sir, this Government 
possesses no sovereignty: it is true the States have 
delegated to it the exercise of certain sovereign 
powers; butthe sovereignty itself is in the people, 
and is inahenable. ‘This Government has no in- 
nate powers, Its powers are ali derivative. These 
positions will not be disputed by any one who un- 
derstands the A B C’s of the republican faith. 
Bearing them in mind, Lask, in what clause of the 
Constitution do you find the power to legislate at 
all, much less to adopt trrevocable legislation for 
the territories which we now hold or may hereaf- 
ter acquire? Mark, I do not ask for the power to 
propose forms of government to the territories, but 
for the power fo legislate for them. Ido not con- 
cede the first; but it is not necessary for my argu- 
ment that I should dispute it, I know it has been 
exercised from the foundation of the Government; 
and some very sound republicans have regarded it 
as fairly an ineident to the power of acquiring ter- 
ritory. ‘This is not satisfactory to me. I have 
great doubts about our power to establish for the 
torritories even temporary governments, and these 
doubts are strengthened by the proceeding of the 
Convention which framed the Constitution. On 
the 18th of August, Mr. Madison submitted, in 
order to be referred to the committee of detail, 
among others, the following power as proper to be 
added to those of the general legislature: 


new to others. 


“To dispose of the unappropriated lands of the United 
States. 

*'To institute temporary governments for the new States 
arising therein.”’ 

The first branch of this proposition was virtually 
adopted. What became of the second? It shared 
the fate of the proposition to confer upon Congress 
the power to grant charters of incorporation, to 
establish a university, and to construct canals, &c. 
The convention refused to confer the power con- 
tained in it. In the only territories which we then 
possessed, a temporary government already exist- 
ed, and the convention was willing to leave it to 
ithe people of the territory themselves to make such 
alterations as might become necessary. I am very 
niuch inclined to the opinion that the only legiti- 
mate authority which the territorial governments 
possessed is derived, not from the legislation of 
Congress, but the adoption and the acquiescence 
by the people of the territories in it. We have 
performed the partof another Locke, and proposed 
constitutions In which the people of the territories 
have acquiesced; but they have derived their sanc- 
tion from the last proceeding, and not the first. 
Be this, however, as it may, I say the power of 
legislation is a very different thing. Legislation 
is action itself—constitutions contain the forms of 
action. And so far ffom the practice of the govern- 
ment having sanctioned the power of legislation 
over the territories, now sought to be exerted, in 
the purer and better days of the republic, it was 
directly the other way. 

The clause of the Constitution from which the 
power In Congress to legislate for the territories is 
most usually derived, by those who contend for it, 
is the 2d clause of the 3d section of the 4th article, 
which is in these words: 

“ The Congress shal! have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rates and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States.” 

Now, it is perfectly evident, from the language 
itself, that the authority given is over the territory 
as property. The term * territory”’ is here used 
in a very common sense, as synonymous with 


~The Wilmot Proviso—Mr. Bayly. 


land; and it is concerning this, when it belongs to | 
the United States, about which ‘‘Congress may || 
make all needful rules and regulations.’’ And it 
may, without doubt, under the authority given, 
ass such laws concerning the public lands situate | 
in the territories as to it may seem needful. But 
surely this clause confers no power upon Congress 
to make rules and regulations concerning persons || 
in the territories, or their private property. It is | 
only concerning ‘ the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States,”’ that we can make 
rules and regulations. 

When the Convention which framed the Consti- || 


| tution designed to confer powers of legislation, it 


used appropriate language to convey its meaning 
and language, very different from that of the clause 
under consideration. And here permit me to re- | 
mark, before I refer to the clause in which this is 
done, that the Constitution is as remarkable for its || 
literary execution, as for the great political wisdom 
imbodied in it. There are no useless expressions; 
there is no tautology; there is no looseness of ex- | 
pression. ‘The precise term, appropriate to con- 
vey the idea designed to be conveyed, is always 
used. Those who have studied the debates of the 
Convention, must have been struck with the care 
and minuteness with which the exact meaning of | 
every word and term used was criticised. There | 
is no instance where, when different phraseology | 
is used, it is not designed to convey different mean- | 
ings. When the Convention designed to confer | 
upon Congress the power of legislation, they did || 
not use ambiguous and doubtful expressions, but |! 
such as are precisely appropriate to express the 
idea. This is done in the section in which the 
authority is conferred upon Congress * To exer- 
cise exclusive legislation in all cases whatever | 
over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) | 
as may by cession of particular States, and the || 
acceptance of Congress, become the seat of Gov- | 
| 


| ernment of the United States, and to exercise like | 


| tion, but from some other source than the Consti- 
| tution; whence, I am sure I do not know, as I] 
never heard till lately that this Government pos- || 


| committee for some minuteness of detail. 


‘have heard so much. 


authority over all places purchased by the consent | 
of the Legislature of the State in which the same | 
shall be for the erection of forts, magazines, ar- | 
senals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings.” 
Here are words used appropriate to confer the 
power of legislation; and you are not permitted to 
suppose that the Convention designed to confer the 


same power in another clause, when they use dif- || 
ferent language, not at all appropriate. Indeed, in | 


this clause, the power of legislation over distinct | 
places is conferred; and if there was-any other 
over which it was designed to be conferred, here | 
was the proper place to have done it; and doubt- | 
less the place where it would have been done. For 
the Convention evinced, as was very natural, a 
purpose of grouping all similar powers together. 
It appears to me very clear that the second clause | 
of the third section of the fourth article confers | 
upon Congress no power of legislation for the Ter- 
ritories now held, or hereafter to be acquired, ex- 
cept such as may concern the Territories as proper- 
ty. It is not pretended to be derived from any 
other clause. Those who talk about its being an 
inherent power do not derive it from the Constitu- 


sessed any powers not granted to it in the Consti- 
tution, either expressly or by implication. 

The practice of the Government has not, as 
seems to be taken for granted in this debate, been 
inconsistent with these views, as I will proceed to 
show; and I must here beg the indulgence of the | 


‘ First, of the ordinance of 1787, about which we | 
In the first place I do not 


hesitate to say that that ordinance originated in a 


| 1787. 


_ upon Congress no such power. 


palpable usurpation of power by the Congress of 
The Articles of Confederation conferred 
Indeed, they con- 


ferred scarcely any legislative powers whatever. 


| 
| The powers conferred were mainly executive, and | 
| 


related to our foreign relations. The Congress, 
under the Confederation, was rather a many-head- 


ed executive thana legislative body. The Congress 


itself seemed to concede, at one time, that they could 
not adopt the ordinance, as a legislative act; and 


| hence they attempted to give it validity under the 


| guise of ** com 


pact.’’ But admit it to be such, and 


| you do not avoid the difficulty, but rather increase 


|| it; for the ordinance was adopted by a bare majori- 
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ty, and did not receive the vote of a sufficient num- 
ber of States to give it validity as a compact. And 


| at one time, this was the view of the Congress jt. 
| self. In April, 1784, the ordinance was first pro- 


posed; and it had seven States in its favor, thyee 


against, and one (North Carolina) divided. Yet 
| it was decided to he rejected. Thus showing that 


the Congress thought the affirmative vote of nine 
States, the number the Articles of Confederation 
required to adopt treaties, was necessary to its 
But the Congress finding that the vote 
of nine States could not be had for it, and notwith- 
standing their decision in 1784 thata smaller num- 
ber would not be sufficient in 1787, they declared 
it adopted by a bare majority. But something 
more was necessary to give it validity asa com. 
pact, which is wanting in this case. To create a 


| compact, there must be parties able and willing to 


contract, and who in fact do contract. Now, who 


The ordinance de- 


peopleand States in the said territory.’’ Now, sir, 


|| [choose on this point to rest upon the fact rather 


than the law. Which of the original States ever 
assented to this compact? Not one! It is true, 
Virginia was asked to consent to a change which 
was proposed in the boundary of the States, which 
it was designed to create in the territory northwest 
of the Ohio, and the number of them, from the 
number and boundaries specified in her deed of ces- 
sion. To this Virginia assented, but she was not 
asked to assent, and she did not assent, to any 
other part of the ordinance. There is no pretence 


that any other State acted in the matter at all. 
Will it be said that they assented through their 


delegates in Congress? They had no commission 


to give any such assent. Besides, ‘the people and ° 


States in the said territory,’’ the other parties, were 
not represented in Congress, and they never were 
in any form consulted. 

If this ordinance is to be considered a legislative 
act, it was always null and void; because the Con- 
gress of 1787 had no authority to pass it as such, 
as the Congress of 1784 decided. But if it is to be 
considered a compact, then it was equally void, as 
it was not adopted by the requisite vote, and, above 
all, as the pretended parties to it were not consult- 


/ed. Well, then, might Mr. Madison speak of it 





as an act ** done without the least color of consti- 
tutional authority.’’ In the thirty-eighth number 
of the Federalist, Mr. Madison says: ‘‘ Congress 
has assumed the administration of this stock.” 
[Referring to the public lands.] ‘* They have be- 
‘gun to render it productive, Congress has under- 
‘taken to do more, they have proceeded to form 
‘new States; to erect temporary governments; to 
‘appoint officers for them; and to prescribe the 
‘conditions on which the States shall be admitted 
‘into the Confederacy. And all this has been done, 
‘ and done without the least color of constitutional au- 
‘ thority.”’ And, in truth, the sixth article of the 


_ ordinance, the one relating to slavery, was always 


treated as a nullity in the territory itself. At the 
time of the cession of the territory, it was uninhab- 
ited except by a few French and Canadian settlers, 
who held slaves. And they continued to hold 
them, notwithstanding the ordinance, and the issue 
of many of them are held as slaves to this day. 

I think it sufficiently clear, Mr. Chairman, that 
the sixth article of the ordinance of 1787 never had 
any validity. But of all the absurd ideas I have 
ever heard in this Hall, the idea that the ordinance 
is forever beyond the reach of the people of the 
present States, and, in its own language, 1s to 
‘« forever remain unalterable,”’ is, beyond question, 
the most absurd. The gentleman from Indiana 


| [Mr. Parra says it is unalterable, because it is a 


compact. ave I not shown that it never had va- 
lidity assuch? Besides, suppose it was otherwise: 
who ever had authority to bind men and their de- 
scendants through all time, as to the form of gov- 
ernment and the institutions under which they 
should live? All governments are compacts in the 
sense in which the word compact is used here; yet 
will any one say, in this country, that the people 
can be restrained in their right to alter and reform 
their governments and laws whenever, in their 
opinion, it will be promotive of their prosperity 
and happiness? If this idea, that this ordinance 
is forever unalterable be correct, then the States in 
the northwest are not completely sovereign, and 
they do not stand on an equal footing with the ort- 
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ginal States. And the condition of the Virginia 
deed of cession that they should be admitted into | 
the Union ** having the same rights of sovereignty, 
freedom, and independence as other States,” has 
been violated. Will the northwestern States admit 
that such is their condition of inferiority ? 

The attempt by the old Congress to lesisdete for 
the Territories was always considered by sound 
republicans as a usurpation of power; and after 
the adoption of the present Constitution, it was 
never deliberately attempted in the purer and bet- 
ter days of the republic. On the 7th May, 1800, 
the Indiana Territory was formed. At that time | 
there Was no such attempt; nor on the 10th of the | 
same month, when an act passed authorizing the 
establishment of a government in the Mississippi 
Territory. On the 26th of March, 1804, the act | 
erecting Louisiana into two Territories was passed. 
In that act the power was attempted to be exer- 
cised in the section prohibiting any others than 

rsons removing to the Territory to reside to in- 
troduce slaves; but the attention of Congress seems 
not to have been called tovit at the time, for the 
next session it was repealed. In the law erecting 


was there in the case of Illinois, or of Missouri. 
In the case of Wisconsin there was; and the con- 
ditions and restrictions of the ordinance of 1787 
were recognised. But it was done in general and | 
ambiguous phraseology which caused it to pass | 
unnouced. It was not attempted in the case of | 
lowa; nor in the bill of the last session relative to | 
the Oregon ‘Territory, until the 6th article of the 
ordinance of 1787 was ingrafted on it, upon the | 
mouon of the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. | 
Winturop.] On the contrary, in most of these | 
acts, all legislative power, except such as relates 

to the disposal of the public lands, is recognised as 

existing in the Territorial legislatures. This is | 
most clearly done in the case of Lowa, the provi- 
sion in reference to which, I shall have occasion to 
quote in another connexion. It is true, in most of | 
these acts, there is secured to the inhabitants of 
the Territories all the “ rights, privileges, and im- | 
munities,’ granted and secured by the ordinance 
of 1787; and I have heard it contended that this 
recognised the article prohibiting slavery. But it 
is very clear that this is an erroneous view. The 
words here used are taken from the Constitution 
of the United States, where they have a technical 
and ascertained meaning. In the language of Judge 
Chase, in the case of Morris vs. Campbell, “ pri- | 
‘vilege and immunity are synonymous, or nearly 


‘so. Privilege signifies peculiar advantage, ex- | 


‘emption, immunity; immunity signifies exemp- 
‘tion, privilege.’? And in the language of Mr. 
Justice Washington, in the case of Corfield and 
Coryell, the ‘rights, privileges, and immunities 
‘which are designed to be secured by the Consti- 
‘tuuion, and also by the case in question, are the 
‘fundamental rights and privileges.’? Such as the 
right of trial by jury, of habeas corpus, of reli- 


gious freedom, to acquire and possess property, | 


and many other of the same class, which are pro- 
vided for in the ordinance. | 
_ And from the act relative to Wisconsin itself, it 
is evident that its framers did not understand the 
words in question as referring to the article of the | 
ordinance relative to slavery, for in the very same | 
section, after declaring ‘‘ that the inhabitants of 
said Territory shall be entitled to all the rights, | 
privileges, and advantages,’’ secured by the ordi- | 
nance, it is added, ** and shall be subject to all the | 
conditions and restrictions and prohibitions in said 
articles of compact;’? which words were unnecessa- 
ry, if the construction gentlemen contend for is 
correct, 
But it has been asked, why do most of these | 
laws organizing territorial governments require | 
that the laws passed by the Territorial Legislature | 
shall be submitted to Congress, and declare that | 
they shall be null if disapproved? and also, if this 
does not look like reserving the power of legisla- 


} 
} 
| 


ton? On the contrary, these provisions but re- 
serve a sort of congressional veto, which enacts 
nothing, does nothing affirmatively, but puts it in 
the power of Congress to arrest legislation, and 
leave things as they were. The object is evident. 
It is to enable Con to arrest territorial legi 

lation relative to the public lands, the exclusive 


| .The Constitution guaranties to each State a re- | 
| publican form of government—the fundamental 


feeling which more than any other characterized 
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to Congress. 
instance where Congress has interposed, except in 
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And it is believed that there is no | 


cases where the Territorial Legislatures have at- | 
tempted to pass laws affecting the public lands. | 
The section of the lowa territorial constitution | 
shows very clearly the object of the, reservation. 


It is in these words: 


“ Sec. 6. and he it further enacted, That the legislative 
power of the Territory shall extend to all rightful subjects of 
legislation ; but no law shall be passed interfering with the 


primary disposal of the soil; no tax shall be imposed upon | 


| the property of the United States; nor shall the lands or 
| other property of non-residents be taxed higher than the 
| lands or other property of residents. All the laws of the 
Governor and Legislative Assembly shall be submitted to, 
and if disapproved by the Congress of the United States, the 
same shall be null and of no effect.” 


I come now, Mr. Chairman, to the Missouri 
compromise. I am free to admit, in that, there 


fundamental legislation for the Territories. But 


|| it must be borne in mind, that the strict construc- 


was an attempt on the part of Congress to adopt | 


| tionists never admitted the right of Congress to | 


|doso. On the contrary, the South voted against 


|| the Missouri compromise. That compromise, as 
Michigan into a separate ‘Territorial Government, || 


there was no attempt at Territorial legislation; nor || 


it is improperly called, was forced upon us by 
the North. And it has been acquiesced in by the 


| ing the agitation of an exciting and irritating sub- 


|| South rather in consequence of the circumstances | 
in which it originated, and as a means of prevent- | 


| ject, than because of any validity in the thing itself. | 


| Its obligation is rather moral than legal, and we 


| have acquiesced in it as sueh heretofore, and are | 


|, willing to do so hereafter. 
|| Ihave thus shown that the Constitution confers | 


no authority upon Congress to legislate for the 
| Territories, except in reference to the public lands; 
| sanctioned any such authority. 
| ground. 

ity is delegated by any proviso in the Constitution, 


'and that the practice of the Government has not | 
I now take higher | 
I maintain that not only no such author- | 


| but that it is in direct conflict with some of them, | 


| and with the spirit of the whole instrument. 


| principle of which is the right of self-government. 


laws, in the enactment and continuance of which 
we have no voice; the very definition of republi- 
| canism is thefright to govern ourselves. 


make that legislation irrevocable ? 


rovides for the admission of new States into the 


‘eral States which may be included within this 
‘Union according to their respective numbers, 
‘ which shall be determined by adding to the whole 
| ‘number of free persons, including those bound to 
| ‘service for a term of years, excluding Indians not 
| * taxed, three-fifths of all other persons.” 


| . . 
into the Union. This proves conclusively that 
the framers of the Constitution contemplated the 





the mind of the Convention, were undoubtedly 
those which it was contemplated would be carved 


The very definition of tyranny is to be subject to_ 


And yet | 
| gentlemen, professing to be republicans, come here, | 
‘| and not only claim the right to legislate for a peo- | 
'| ple without consulting them, but absolutely to 


Again: the Constitution of the United States | 


| Union. The third clause of the second section of | 
} . . 

| the first article declares, ‘‘ that representatives and | 
‘direct taxes shall be apportioned among the sev- | 


Here we find that representation of slaves is ex- | 
pressly provided for in new States to be admitted | 


out of the territories which we then possessed, | 


and which it was daily expected we would ac- 
quire by the cession of the States. It was known 
to the framers of the Constitution that territorial 
governments would, from necessity, precede the 
organization of States. Can any one at all con- 
versant with the history of the Constitution for a 


if it had been understood that Congress might pro- 
hibit slavery in territories? Sir, if there was one 


the proceedings of the Convention, it was a settled 
distrust on the part of the southern States of the 
northern and eastern States on the subject of sla- 
very. The Constitution itself shows this. Look 
at the guarantees and safeguards contained in it, 


nons.”’ - With these notorious facts staring us 


in the face, can any one believe that this means of || ve ritor | n 
right of legislation in reference to which is reserved || war upon slavery—the right of legislation for the || will never exist in regions unsul 


_tutionality of this whole proceeding. 
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territories upon the subject of slavery, more dan- 
gerous than any other—would have been quietly 
conceded by the South? Sir, it is impossible. 
Who, at all acquainted with the history of those 
times, believes for a moment that the Constitution 
ever would have been adopted if it had been under- 
stood that it conferred such a power upon Con- 
gress? When the South insisted upon safeguards 
and guarantees in one part of the Constitution as 
a condition of their adopting it, can any one be- 
lieve they would have conceded in other parts 
yowers which would make them all nugatory? 
There is no one who believes this. Then the 
solemn question arises, which I beg gentlemen to 
consider calmly, can this Constituuon last, if 
powers are exercised in violation of it, the grant 
of which would have prevented its adoption ? 

This proposition to exclude slavery from all the 
territories hereafter to be acquired, without any 
reference to its geographical position, evinces bad 
faith upon the part of the non-slaveholding States. 
It is not only a palpable violation of the Constitu- 
tion, but also of the Missouri compromise. That 
compromise, as | have already said, was forced 
upon us by the North. For the sake of peace we 
have been willing to acquiesce in if. But the very 
portion of the country which forced it upon us, 
now insist upon disregarding it against our remon- 
Strance. 

But gentlemen pretend that the Missouri com- 
promise does not extend to territory thereafter to 
be acquired. I admit, in terms, it does not. But 
was it not equitable, was it not fair, as far as the 
non-slaveholding States are concerned? It clearly 
was not so as far as the South was concerned; 
there was no reciprocity in it. But this is imma- 
terial now. Itis not the South that is seeking to 
discard it. Was it not fair as far as the North is 
concerned? The conclusive fact which I have 
already mentioned, obviates the necessity of any 
argument. Itwas the proposition of the North itself, 
carried by northern votes, against southern votes and 
southern protests. In favor of the Missouri com- 
promise every Senator from the non-slaveholding 
States, except two, voted; and in the House of 
Representatives every member from the same 
States, except five, also voted for it. The North, 
at least, is estopped from complaining of its in- 
equality. If it was fair and equal as far as the 
territory we then possessed was concerned, why 
will it not be so as far as the territory to be acquired 
hereafter is concerned? How is it, that in refer- 
ence to territory hereafter to be acquired, equal- 
ity is not equity? Upon what principle is it, that 
territory, won by the common blood and the com- 
mon treasure of every portion of the Union, is to 
be appropriated exclusively to aggrandize and aug- 
ment the power of one? Sir, this Union rests upon 
the basis of the most perfect equality among all its 
members; and whenever the Government of it is 
administered for the exclusive advantage of any 
portion of it, its days will be numbered. 

In the case of Texas, the Missouri compromise 
line was recognised as extending to territory to 
which it did not in terms apply. But gentlemen 
say the South voted against applying it to Texas. 
It is true we did, because, for the reasons I have 


_ given, we did not think Congress had the power 
future admission of slave States. The new States || 


to be admitted, which were more particularly in | 


to doit. But it was proposed by a gentleman from 
a non-slaveholding State, and it was carried by the 
Representatives of the non-slaveholding States. 
We could not vote for it, but we acquiesced. Not- 
withstanding all this, in less than two years gen- 
tlemen who voted to extend the Missouri compro- 
mise to Texas, come forward and insist that the 
Missouri compromise has no application to terri- 
tory which we did not possess at the time of its 
adoption. They are estopped by their own votes 


| from taking this ground. 
moment believe that it would have been adopted, | 


I have thus shown the iniquity and unconsti- 
But the 
worst of it is, according to gentlemen’s own show- 


| ing, it is a pure tuitous outrage upon us. The 
_ gentleman ‘pans New York, (Mr. Kine,} and 
. nearly every other one who has spoken upon that 
| side of the question, admits, that as soon as these 
_ territories are erected into States, they may intro- 
duce slavery if they choose. Grant this, (and it 
which were insisted upon by the South as “sine |) 


is too plain a proposition to admit of doubt or 


| diseussion,) and where the use of prohibiting sla- 


in a territory? If you do not — it, it 
to black 
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man; if you do, while the territories are under 
your pupilage, it will be introduced as soon as 
they are left to act for themselves wherever slave 
labor can be used to advantage. Suppose negro 
slavery existed at thrs moment in Maine: does 
any one doubt that it would soon be extirpated by 
the laws of nature, which are much stronger than 
the laws of man? Sir, as the statistics show, the 
negro cannot hve and multiply there. Suppose, 
on the other hand, the white inhabitants of Jamaica 
were left free to act for themselves, and there was 
not a negro in the island, does any one doubt that 
they would introduce slavery ? ‘Why, sir, even 
the British Government itself, after having abolish- 
ed slave ry there, at a great cost, but a short time 
since, to avert the ruin it has brought upon the 
planters, are trying to reéstablish it under flimsy 
disyuises, Suppose there was nota slave in Mis- 
sissippi: does any one doubt that slavery would 
be introduced at once? Tf any such an ‘one can 
be found, | pomt bim to Texas. Slavery had been 
hed there; but 
pendent, than she 


muoi 


she no gooner became inde- 
reéstablished it. With these 
:dmissions and these facts staring us in the face, 
why is this movement made? Sir, there are three 
classes of persons concerned in it: 

Virst: The mere politician, who is actuated by 
the hope that, by pandering to the prejudices of 
of the people of the non-slaveholdine 
States, he can reap an immediate party advantage. 

Second: ‘Those who look a little further ahead, 
and seek to retard, if they cannot prevent, the ad- 
mission of new slave States, and to stimulate the 
formation of new non-slaveholding States, with the 
view of throwing the control of the zovernment 
entirely into their hands. 

Third: The Abolition fanatic. 

‘The first of these have seen the power which the 
Abolitionists wield in the elections: and to coneili- 
ate their support for mere party advantage, they 
are willing to trample upon the Constitution and 
disturb our peace, 

The second avow that their object is political 
power. ‘Their caleulation is, that if they prohibit 
slavery in all the territories, the growth of such as 
are fitted to slave labor will be retarded, and that 
of suchas are not fitted to slave labor would be 
propertionally stimulated. The result of which 
would be, non-slaveholding States would come 
into the Union so much faster than slave States, 
that in ashort time the Government would be in 
the undisputed possession of the non-slaveholding 
States. ‘The gentleman from New York {[Mr. 

tarupun] had the candor to declare that sympa- 
thy for the negro had nothing to do with his con- 
duct; and that if we would consent so to amend 
the Constitution as to abolish slave representation, 
he would not care how many slave territories we 
might erect, or how much slavery was extended. 
His object was, as he avowed, to throw the power 
of the Gevernment into the hands of the non-slave- 
holding States. And why did he desire to do this? 
Because he thought it would be in hands that 
would guide our destiny more successfully ? Oh! 
no. But that the North might dispense and enjoy 
the offices and the patronage of the Government! 


a portion 


The third class is the Abolition fanaties, who | 


are bent upon the abolition of slavery at every 
hazard and by any means, even by deluging the 
South with blood. But, as these people deny the 
right of Congress to emancipate the slaves in the 
mtates, it may be asked, what have they to gain 
by the agitation of this subject of slavery here ? 


‘heir own report answers this question. | quote | 


from the annual report of the New York Abo- 
lition Society for 1838. Similar sentiments per- 
vade all their publications. The report goes on 
to argue, that the value of the slave to his master 
is the great obstacle to abolition. Destroy their 
value, they say, and you dispose the South to 
abolition. They propose many modes of dimin- 
ishing the value of slaves. But 1 dismiss minor 
points, and come at once to the main one. The 
discussion of the subject of abolition at the North, 
and in Congress, they say, will decrease the’value 
of slaves, by 

«The interest which they themselves will take in the dis- 
cussion. In spite of all precautions, the slaves will become 
acquainted with what so deeply interests them ; and so far 
as they do, self-respect will be regenerated—an excellent and 
profitable sentiment for a free laborer, but ruinous to the 
slave. It Was the testimony of the planters of Jamaica be- 
fore the British Parliament, that their slaves Pecanie ac- 
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quainted with all that passed in respect to them in ‘the || twenty thousand of the white populatio 
mother country, and were thereby too much excited to fill | y Pop on. If Ohio 


the places of slaves with slavish obedience 2 


The knowledge of the slave, that a 
the whites are exerting themselves for his eman- 
cipation, upon the ground that he is illegally held 
in bondage, will make him, they say, impatient in 
his servitude. Itwill make him sullen and moody. 
It will incite him to indulge dreams of freedom in 
another land which he can never enjoy in his own. 
He will be reduced to a condition in which his 
master cannot rely upon his labor. He will be 
disposed to run away; and at a time when his 
services can be least spared. 
subjected to constant and heavy expense to recap- 
ture him. He will thus become to his ownera 


source of vexation rather than comfort, of trouble | 


and expense rather than profit. To establish these 
facts, there is copied in the report the following 
extract of a letter from a man at the South, to 
whose sister a gentleman of New York had sent 
two Abolition pamphlets: 


* Do you remember the two books you sent out to my 
sister by me? 
lived better and easier than I did, read them, and in conse- 
quence ran off; and after eleven days riding, and two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven dollars cost, I got them, and now their 


place is wretched by their own conduet, as [ sold them ata | 


loss of nine hundred dollars to a trader.”? 


The report then goes on to urge, that to increase 
the desire and disposition of the slave to run away 
to the greatest possible pitch, it is necessary that 
the northern States should adopt such a course of 


policy as to render his recapture impossible after | 


he has escaped there. The effect which such a 
course of policy would produce, in decreasing the 


| value of slaves, is then minutely exemplified. The 


report then urges upon the northern States to pass 


| laws, providing such a mode of trial in the case of 
fugitives from labor as will enable them to raise |! 
the question of the legality of the bondage in which | 


he is held. 
These are the objects which the Abclitionists 


| have in view in their ordinary movements here; 


but this proviso is advocated by them in the hope 
that they may be able to form a cordon of free 


| States entirely around us; in which, in the language 
of the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Dexano,] the | 


fires of liberty are to be lit up, and, by them, the 


| South consumed. 


These are the objects of the prime movers in this 
matter; and now I put it to the country, are they 


proper—are they humane—are they phrlanthropic | 
| —are they patriotic ? 


I know the first and last of these classes pretend 


to be governed by motives of humanity and phi- || 
| lanthropy. 


this pretence. Now, the first test I have to apply 
is this—it is a test which every man in the country 
ean apply for-himself, and I will abide by it: Can 
you, sir, or any man in this House, or elsewhere, 
point to a single individual, prominent in these 
proceedings, and who has common understanding, 


whose conduct on other occasions is remarkable || 
| for humanity and philanthropy ? 
| one—cannot one be named ? 
| possible. 


I ask for but 
No, sir; it is im- 
No man who has the heart of the phi- 
lanthropist, and the intelligence to understand the 
consequences of his conduct, could engage in them. 


If he have intelligence, he must want humanity. | 
For no one who has ordinary intelligence can be- | 
lieve that the happiness of either the black man or | 


the white will be promoted by these movements. 


In the first place, if these movements in bringing | 


about the abolition of slavery to the South are suc- 
cessful, how is it to be effected? No one of the 
least understanding can believe that voluntary abo- 
lition will take place in the South for ages to come, 
if itever does. Sir, itis impossible. In such an 


Levent, what would be the condition of the white 


man? Could he live amid a population more than 
half of whom would be free negroes? I will let 


northern gentlemen themselves answer this ques- 


tion. 


in pursuance of his will, had purchased for them. 


Well, sir, this is jastified upon the ground that 


the 


NAL GLOBE. 





pees of | 
1 


The master will be | 


My two black boys, William and Jim, who | 


I desire to expose the hollowness of || 


Last summer, we know that the people of | 
Ohio resisted, even to the extreme of mob law, the 
settlement of a hundred or two of Mr. Randolph’s 
emancipated slaves upon lands which his executor, 


are moral lepers, who would contaminate || n 
society. Now, sir, Ohio has in the neighborhood 
of two millions of white inhabitants, and Mr. Ran- 
 dolph’s negroes would not ‘have been -as one to 
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could not tolerate the presence of such a smal! per 
centage of free blacks as this of her white pop- 
ulation, how would it be in the Sough, where, if 
|| abolition is successful, and even the Whites should 


|| remain, one-half would be free blacks? Avain: 
|| Another gentleman from Ohio {Mr. Tavurmay] 


| has told us that the people in that State were more 


|| opposed to the abolition of slavery in Kentucky 
| than the people of Kentucky itself, because, in the 


event of it, the free blacks from that State could 
|| not be kept outof Ohio. And even the gentleman 
| from New York, (Mr. Rarusun,] who is so active 


| on this occasion, in referring to the proposition of 
the Governor of Virginia, to send all the free ne- 
groes out of our State, said that the northern States 
would resist their being landed among them. With 
| these feelings on the part of northern men, when 
|| they object to such a small infusion of free negroes 
into their population, how is it possible they can 
believe that we will ever consent to the abolition of 
slavery, by which more than half of our population 
would be free negroes, if they are to remain among 
us? And the idea of removing three millions of 
negroes is preposterous. Sir no one believes that 
voluntary abolition can take place for ages, if ever, 
If voluntary emancipation is out of the question, 
what will be the result of emancipation effected by 
| force? In the first place the thing is impossible, 
| Any organized and-extensive attempt at it, by ser- 
vile insurrection, (and that is the only mode which 
|| holds out the slightest chance of effecting it,) would 
insure the extermination of the black race. But 
| suppose I am mistaken in this: the only other 
| alternative left would be the extermination of the 
'| whites, which never can take place until the South 
|| is deluged in blood, and is made one vast scene 
‘| of desolation. The strife would be one between 

races; and it would never end until the one or the 
other was completely subdued or exterminated. 
|| The Abolitionists must and do know this. They, 
|| the professed friends of the negro, must look to 
the subjugation or extermination of the white men, 
of course, and not of the negro. Now, | throw 
out of view the scenes of horror through which we 
must pass before this is effected. But suppose, 
what I have shown is impossible, the object effected 
| without any of the horrible consequences at which 
I have hinted, would the negro in that case be 
benefited? Look to St. Domingo. It-was almost 
a paradise. It was one of the most beautiful and 
prosperous portions of the earth. By the means 
of a servile insurrection, instigated, and aided by 
|| British fanatics, the terrors of which no pen can 





| 
\ 


describe, and no heart contemplate without horror 
—amid which there was an indiscriminate mas- 
|| sacre of the whites, without regard to age, sex, or 
| condition—slavery was abolished. And what has 
|| been the consequence? Ever since it has been 
torn to pieces by intestine broils and confusion, 
_ and now it is in desolation ! the inhabitants having 
| relapsed almost into barbarism! Look to Jamaica: 
there, under the protection of the British Govern- 
ment, the slaves, after a probation of ten years, 
| wereemancipated. Emancipation never can again 
be effected under such favorable auspices. In the 
'| first place, the master was compensated in money 
for his slave, and consequently suffered less from 
a sense of wrong. In the next, a probationary 
term of ten years was gone through with. Well, 
|| what has been the result? I read last summer, 
'| with great care and interest, the debate in the Brit- 
|| ish House of Commons on the reduction of the 
| sugar duties; and, as from the beginning I pre- 
| dicted, it was admitted on all sides that the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the West Indies had been a total 
failure. The production of the island had greatly 
| fallen off; and it was admitted that, while the plant- 
| er had been ruined, the condition of the negro was 
| anything but ameliorated. ; 
| Sir, I was not surprised at this. I read at the 
| time the debates in the House of Commons in favor 
| of the abolition of slavery. It was con 
there, as it is here, that free labor was more effect- 
| ive than slave; and it was argued that not only the 
| happiness of the negro, but the prosperity of - 
islands, would be greatly promoted. I knew an 
predicted, as e one at all acquainted with the 
character did, that “all these ~calculations 
would utterly fail. I reviewed that debate at the 
time, and Iso predicted. I ara not wise after “1 
fact. As ageneralrule, free negroes will ‘not fol- 
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low any steadyemployment. With them, idleness 
and —_—- are synonymous. He only values 
freedom that he may not be forced to work. He 
does not understand or value liberty, coupled with 
the condition of laboring. If he has to follow 
steady labor he would not give you a fig for his 
freedom. The productiveness of the island has 
not only fallen off, but in spite of all the exertions 
of the British Government, the negroes are fast 
becoming idle savages, 

But suppose you are unsuccessful, as you will 
be, in your general abolition movements, do you 
suppose that you will make the negro happier by 
constantly exciting him to discontent? You may 
harass the master, but will you benefit the slave? 

There is one notorious fact which it seems to me 
ought to strike every fair mind at the North. It 
is this: The repugnance to negro slavery is in pro- 
portion to the ignorance of the institution. Those 


who know least of it have the greatest horror of it. | 


What northern man, after he removes to the South, 
retains his repugnance to negro slavery? Do they 
not invariably become slave owners? and, what is 
the worst of it, they are always the hardest task- 
masters. 

In reference, however, to the idea which finds so 
much favor in this debate, of confining slavery 


within circumscribed limits, let me ask, do you | 


thereby benefit either the master or slave? Do you 
not injure both, particularly the latter? 


Does not | 
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insist upon a policy equally injurious to the white 


| man and the black. 


| house of God? 


every one know that the sparser the slave popula- || 


tion the better they are clothed and fed? The ne- 


groes of masters who have few of them fare infinitely | 


better than of those who have a large number. In 
the first case, they almost form a part of the same 
family, and they fare as it does. The negroes in 
communities where the masters are small slave- 
holders fare better than in those where they are 
large. In the language of Mr. Jefferson, ‘* their 


diffusion over a greater surface would make them | 


individually happier.’’ Thisis unquestionably true. 


But hem them up within prescribed and narrow lim- | 


its, and what will be the progress of events? The 
negroes in the South, where the climate suits them, 


and where they are well treated, multiply with great | 
rapidity. If there is no outlet for them, in a short | 


time it will be difficult. to employ them profitably 
in agriculture. The first effect when labor becomes 


| 


less profitable is to lessen its comforts. The next | 


is to find for it new employment. 


As soon as the | 


supply of slave labor exceeds the demands of agri- | 


culture they are put in the trades. Blacksmiths, 


shoemakers, joiners, bricklayers, &c., are made of | 


them. They are thus brought into competition 
with the white mechanics of the country, and they 
exclude the whites from employment. 


Emigration | 


is the only recourze left them. The next step will | 


be to employ slave labor in the factories, where 
again they will exclude the indigent whites. In 
many respects manufactories hold out stronger in- 
ducements for the employment of slave labor than 
any other pursuit. In the first place, generally 
less skill is required. The operative in the factory 


If, sir, humanity and philanthropy have nothing 
to do with these proceedings, an cnlinhaaned love of 
liberty has still less. Do you, I ask the agitators 
on this occasion, by abolishing slavery, design to 
make freemen of the blacks? Why, you do not 
do that in the non-slaveholding States. What 
— prized by the freeman do you extend to 
1m? Do you extend to him the right of suffrage, 
the dearest privilege of a freeman, because it In- 
cludes all others, and secures all others? In the 
late vote in New York, upon that very question, it 
was decided against extending to the black man 
that inestimable right by a majority, I am told, of 
upwards of one hundred thousand. Do you permit 
the black man to sit on juries, to enter the learned 
professions, to associate with you upon an equal 
footing, or, indeed, to worship by your sides in the 
It is notorious you permit none 
of these things. Is he less, then, a freeman, in its 
true meaning, in the South than the North? Is he 
a less degraded class there than here? It is true he 
is not there the slave of a single master, who is 
prompted by feeling and interest to protect him, 
but he is the slave of the community, which has 
no such interest. 

The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Brinkeruorr,} 
with a high-wrought eulogy upon Mr. Jefferson's 
statesmanship and democracy—a eulogy no higher 


| than just—referred to his opinions upon slavery as 


authority to sustain the proceedings before the com- 
mittee. [ admit that Mr. Jefferson had a great 


| repugnance to slavery in the abstract, as the un- 


meaning expression is; but does he not know that 
he despaired of a practical remedy, and that he died 


| owning more than a hundred slaves? And does he 


not know—what is more to the point—that no man 
condemned, in more unmeasured terms than Mr. 


| Jefferson did, similar proceedings to those in justi- 
| fication of which his authority is invoked? As the 


| sentence. 


is little more than an animated part of the ma- | 


chinery. Slaves are fully equal to it. 


great drawbacks on the employment of slaves in | 
agriculture is the fact that they are scattered about | 
in their employment, and the expense of super- | 


vision is proportionably great. 


In factories they | 


are huddled together, and are always under the | 
eye of the superintendent. Indeed, the employ- | 
ment of slaves in factories would not make more | 


supervision necessary than the employment of 
whites. This is no speculation. In Virginia they 
are exclusively employed in the extensive tobacco 


factories, where they are more efficient than whites. | 
And, indeed, they have been employed with suc- | 


cess in cotton factories. The only obstacle to their 
being thus employed is the high price of them; 
but let that be reduced by the supply exceeding 
the demand for agriculture, and the indigent whites 
will be excluded from most of the handicraft and 
mechanical employments. It will be the indigent 
white men who will be injured more than the large 
slaveholder, 

For the reasons I have given, it is as much on 
account of the slave himself and of the indigent 
white man, as of the slaveholder, that I desire space 
to disperse them over. But the Abolitionist, shut- 
ting his eyes to all these facts, would madly try to 
hem in the slave in the narrowest boundaries, and, 
in the name of humanity and philanthropy, would 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





One of the || 





gentleman quotes Mr. Jefferson’sauthority, he must 
abide by it. I have his opinions upon the present 
question before the House. I do not mean to refer 
to any general expressions of his, and ingeniously 
try to apply them to the proceeding before us; but 
I quote upon the gentleman his opinions upon the 
present question itself. As the gentleman professes 
to have such a reverence for Mr. Jefferson’s au- 
thority, I hope he will defer to it, and cease his 
agitauon. Here Mr. B. sent the following letter 
to the Clerk’s table: 
Letter to John Holmes. 
MonTicE.Lo, April 22, 1820. 

I thank you, dear sir, for the copy you have been so kind 
as to send me, of the letter to your constituents on the Mis- 
souri question. [tis a perfect justification to them. I had 
for_a long tine ceased to read newspapers, or pay any atten- 
tion to public affairs, confident they were in good hands and 
content to be a passenger in our bark to the shore from 
which [ am not distant. 
a fire-bell in the night, awakened and filled me with terror. 
I considered it at once as the knell of the Union, It is hushed, 
indeed, for the moment, but this is a reprieve only, not a final 
A geographical line, coinciding with a marked 
principle, moral and political, once conceived and held up 


to the angry passions of men, will never be obliterated ; and | 
| every new irritation will mark it deeper and deeper. 


can 
say, with conscious truth, that there is not a man on earth 
who would sacrifice more than [I would to relieve us from 
this heavy reproach in any practicable way. The cession 
of that kind of property (forso it is misnamed) is a bagatelle 


which would not cost me a second thought, if, in that way, | 


a general emancipation and expatriation could be effectec 


gradually ; and with due sacrifices, I think it might be. But, | 


as itis, we have the wolf by the ears, and we can neither 
hold him, nor safely let him go. Justice is in one scale, and 
self-preservation in the other. Of one thing I am certain— 
that, as the passage of slaves from one State to another would 
not make a slave of a single human being who would not be so 
without it, so their diffusion over a greater surface would make 
them individually happier, and proportionally fucilitute the 
accomplishment of their emancipation, by dividing the burden 
on a greater number of coadjutors. An abstinence, too, from 
this act of power, would remove the jealousy excited by the 
undertaking of Congress to regulate the condition of the dif- 


ferent descriptions of men composing a State. This, certain- | 


ly, is the exclusive right of every State, which nothing in the 
Coustitution has taken from them and given to the General 
Government. 
non-freemen of Connecticut should be freemen, or that they 
shall not emigrate into any other State ? 

Irezret that I am now to die in the belief that the useless 
sacrifice of themselves ly the generation of 1776 to acquire self~ 
government and happiness to their country, is to throws: 
away by the unwise and unworthy ions of their sons, and 
that my only consolation is to be, that I live not to weep 
over it. 
ings they will throw away against an abstract principle more 


likely to be effected by union than by secession, they would | 


pause before they perpetrated this act of suicide on them- 
selves, and of treason against the hopes of the world. ‘To 


But this momentous question, like | 


Could Congress, for example, say that the | 


If they would but dispassionately weigh the bless- | 
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yourself, as the faithful advocate of the Union, I tender the 
offering of my high esteem and respect. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend to the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Brinkernorr] this letter, written 
by Mr. Jefferson, whose earthly aspirations were 
all at an end, and when, after a long life, spent 
in the service of his country, from his .philosophi- 
cal retirement he could speak to his countrymen 
as a philosopher and a sage. 

Mr. Jefferson was right when he said, that the 
fell spirit of Abolitionism had only been hushed for 
a moment, and that the Missouri compromise was 
‘*a reprieve,”’? and “not a final sentence.”” No, 
sir; from that day to this, its progress has been 
rapid. The concessions which the South then 
made, have but invited new aggressions. ‘The 
demands of the Abolitionists have constantly been 
more and more exacting, until now, they insist 
upon an unconditional surrender of all our rights. 


| And this is done in a tone as offensive, as the de- 


| approaching. 


mand is unjust. 

As a faithful sentinel on the watchtower, I warn 
my countrymen of the danger which is so rapidly 
I warn them to suspect—more than 
suspect, that man, who would try to lull them into 
a false security. see the danger in all its hideous- 
ness, and | will not betray a confiding constituency, 
by erying out ** all is well,’’ when I know all is not 
well. Sir, the boldness and the strength of the 
Abolitionists have increased with wonderful rapid- 


| ity; and 1 am amazed to see how quiet southern 


| creased, 


menare. I have had to school myself for this dis- 
cussion. For more than ten years I have had my 
eye upon this monster. I have marked his move- 
ments well. I have seen the insidious character of 
them. I have tried to hold them up to my State in 
all of their atrocity. But I grieve to say they have 
not awakened the spirit which they should. The 
increase of the strength of the Abolitionists has 
been so gradual, that the country has not been 
sufficiently alive to it. I will not detain the com- 
mittee with any long details on this point. I beg 
such of my constituents as have it, to read the 
speech I made in the Legislature of Virginia in 
1841, on the New York inspection law, and see 
how my predictions have been fulfilled. T cannot, 
however, forbear to remind the committee of the 
rapidity with which the votes at each successive 
session of Congress against the rule providing for 
laying abolition petitions on the table have in- 
The vote against the Pinckney resolu- 
tions, in 1836, ranged from forty to forty-five; 


against Patton’s, at the succeeding Congress, it 


| whelming majority. 


was sixty; against Johnson’s, in 1840, it was 
seventy. At the last Congress the vote was near 
a tie; at this, the rule was repealed by an over- 
We were told that the 21st 
rule created all the abolition excitement; and that 
if it was repealed, there would be an end of it. I 
knew and predicted it would be otherwise. I pre- 


| dicted that as soon as that pretext for agitation was 


removed, they would find some other. And stronger 
proof of their determination to keep up their war 
upon us could not be produced, than the offering 
of the Witmor proviso. Here is an uncalled for 
attempt to legislate for a country which is not, and 
never may be, ours, and in reference to which we 
would have no right to legislate, if it was. Why 
is this? Does not every one know that it is done 
for the purpose of abolition excitement? 

I warn southern men that we have arrived ata 


| point at which we must take a firm stand, if we 


ever mean to do it. We have arrived at a point 


| when furtherconcessions to the Abolitionists would 


be alike dishonorable and fatal. I repeat, if we 


| ever mean to act with firmness, let us do it now. 





THE PILOT LAWS. 


SPEECH OF MR. JOHN A. DIX, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Iw rue Seware, February 9, 1847, 


| In favor of the repeal of the act of Congress of 2d 


; 
i 
t 


March, 1837, regulating Pilots. 


Mr. Preswext: The bill under consideration 
provides for the repeal of the act of Congress of 
the 2d March, 1837, entitled ‘* An act concerning 
Pilots.”” Before I show what the act thus pro- 


| posed to be repealed is, it may be proper to state 
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what was the existing system in relation to pilot- 
age before Congress had any authority to legislate 
on the subject. Before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, each State reculated 
itsown pilots, It preseribed the mode of their ap- 
pointinent, them duties, and their liabilities. The 
State of New York, as early as 1694, passed a law 
providing for their appointment by the Governor 
and Council, and prohibited all other persons from 
piloting any vessel into or out of the port of New 
York, undera pecuniary penalty. From that time 
to the adoption of the Constitution, the State legis- 
luted exclusively on the subject. The regulation 
of pilotage within its own jurisdiction was a State 
rivht. The Articles of Confederation found and 
leftitso. The Constitution of the United States 
gives to Congress the power “to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes.’’ Under this 


delegation of authority, Congress assumed to legis- 
late on the subject of pilotage. Ido not stop to 


inquire now whether this power is fairly incidental 

to the express autiority riven to it to regulate | 
jut | desire to eall the attention of 
the Senate to the fact, that while asserting inci- 

dentally us meht, it left the whole subject where 
it found it. For all practical purposes, it left the 
richt as it was before the adoption of the Consti- 
tution—a State right, Itrecognised and confirmed 
the legislation of the States e@isting at the time, in 
respect to pilotage, thus pronouncing it to be a fit 
subject for State regulation. The act of Congress 
re ferre d to was passed on the 7th August, 1789— 
(chap. 9, Laws of that year;) and the provision 


relating to the subject is as follows: 


eomimerce 


“Sec. 4. That all pilots in the bays, inlets, rivers, har- 
bors, and ports of the United States, shall continue to be 
r-gulated in conformity with the existing laws of the States, 
re pectively, Wherein such pilots may be, or with such laws | 
aa the States may, respectively, hereafter enact for the pur- | 
pose, until further legislative provision shall be. made by | 


Congres 


sy this act, it will be perceived that the laws of | 
the States in relation to pilotage were recognised 
hy Congress at its first session after the Constitu- | 
tion was adopted; and that by referring to the fu- | 
ture as well as the existing legislation of the States, | 
it designed to place the whole subject prospectively 
under State regulation. Congress undoubtedly 
saw that this was one of those cases in which each | 


State would be best capable of judging for itself 
what regulations the subject would require within 
iis own limits, and that in providing for its own 
interest, that of the public would be most likely to i} 
be secured. From 1789 to 1837 this was the es- 
tablished system in respect to the regulation of all | 
that relates to pilotage. Though the section I have 
read contemplated the possibility of future legisla- 
tion by Congress, no further act was passed during 
a period of forty-eight years. [have not been able 
to find any other act referring to pilots in any man- | 
ner, except the act of 1792, establishing a uniform | 
militia, by which they were exempted from militia | 
duty. 
In the year 1837, two disastrous shipwrecks oc- | 
' 


curred on Long Island; and in the excitement of | 
the moment, the pilots of New York were regarded 
as responsible for them. The clamor raised in | 
New York extended to this city; and on the day | 
pre ‘eding the close of the session of Congress, | 
(2d March, 1837,) an act was passed (chap. 7839, | 
Laws of 1837) providing, * that it shall and may 
‘be lawful for the master or commander of any 
* vessel coming into or going out of any port situ- 
‘ate upon waters which are the boundary between | 
‘two States, to employ any pilot duly licensed or 
‘authorized by the laws of either of the States 
‘bounded on the said waters, to pilot said vessel 
‘to or from said port, any law, usage, or custom, 
‘to the contrary notwithstanding,” 

The object of this act was to open the pilotage 
for the city of New York to « ompetition between 
the pilots of the Statesof New York and New Jer- 
sey, from the idea, which prevailed, that the pilot 
system of New York had grown into a monopoly, 
and that the shipwrecks I have referred to were a 
consequence of it. 1 believe I may safely say that 
subsequent examinations before the judicial tribu- 
nals of New York resulted in an exoneration of 
the New York pilots from all censure in respect to 
those disasters. All the testimony I have seen 
confirms this statement. It was clearly shown 
that the loss of the two vessels, the Bristol and the ’- 
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Mexico, was not occasioned by their negligence 
or unskilfulness. Thus the New York pilots not 
only suffered for a time, in the public estimation, 


on account of calamities for which they were in no | 


manner responsible, but they have, since 1837, 
been suffering from an act of Congress passed 
under a misapprehension of the facts, and under 
the influence of an unjust judgment in respeet to 


| them. 


The excitement against the New York pilots was 
undoubtedly aggravated by a prejudice against 
them, arising from the fact that under the laws 
existing at the time the shipwrecks referred to 
occurred, agreements had been formed among 


them for an apportionment of the duty of pilotage | 


and a division of their profits, in such a manner 
as to destroy competition, and that it had led to a 
dangerous relaxation of vigilance in looking out 
for vessels and boarding them. There is no doubt 
that there was some ground for this complaint. 
But the defects of the preéxisting laws were rem- 
edied by an act passed by the Legislature of New 
York on the 12th of April, 1837. A board of 
commissioners was appointed to license pilots; 
their number was increased; they were subjected 
to rigid regulations in respect to training and 
licensing; the exclusive features of the old system 
were abandoned, and the freest competition be- 


tween individuals was introduced by regulations, | 


which effectually precluded combination, Under 
these new provisions it may be confidently asserted 
that old defects would have been cured, and all the 
benefits to be anticipated from the most judicious 
system of regulations would have been secured, if 
they had been left to operate without any conflict- 
ing or contravening legislation by Congress. 

The New York pilots, in skill, experience, en- 
terprise, and fidelity, are not surpassed by any 


similar body of men in any country. They have 


been trained to their business, they have invested 
most of their property in it, they are the owners 
of their own boats, which are equal to any craft 
in the world, and which are worth in the agere- 
gate about a hundred thousand dollars. The effect 
of the act of Congress was to introduce the New 
Jersey pilots into competition with them, under 
creat disadvantage to the latter. This disadvantage 
to the New York pilots was so apparent that the 
Legislature, in 1845, deemed it an act of justice to 
repeal the State law of 1837, in order to place them 
on a fair footing with the pilots of New Jersey. The 
whole subject of pilotage in the State of New York 
has, by this repeal, become uncontrolled by legal 


|| regulation, excepting so far as the laws of New | 
Jersey may have been extended by the act of Con- | 


gress of 1837 to the waters within the jurisdiction 
of New York. To this condition the Legislature 
considered itself forced by the operation of the act 
of Congress on a most meritorious and valuable 
class of its citizens. 

Under these circumstances, we ask that the act 
of Congress may be repealed, in order that the 


State may be left to regulate pilotage for its own | 


ports for itself. We ask it, because we believe the 
interposition of Congress to have been wholly un- 
necessary, and because it was founded upon a mis- 
apprehension of the facts. At the very time the 
act was passed the Legislature of New York had 
been nearly two months engaged in the investiga- 
tion of this subject before committees, and on the 
floor of the two Houses. No act of equal interest 
ever received a more careful examination; and I have 
no hesitation in saying, that all the benefits derived 
from the freer competition which has existed in 


| the business of pilotage in New York since 1837, 
' would have been secured under the laws of the 


State, if Congress had not interposed. 


3ut the act of Congress is obnoxious to still | 


weightier objections. It has brought States into 
conflict—New York with New Jersey, Maryland 
with Virginia, and Louisiana with Mississippi. 
Two of these States (New York and Maryland) 
have, by legislative resolutions, asked for the re- 
peal of the act. Litigation between individuals 
in different States, for the assertion of supposed 
rights under the act, has grown up, and classes 
have been arrayed against each other, not only in 
the courts, but as suitors to Congress for relief 
from grievances caused by its own legislation, or 
for protection in the enjoyment of privileges ac- 
quired under it. 

For these reasons, and for the further one, that 


4 


| the act of Congress is unjust in its operation upon 
| a meritorious and valuable class of citizens, who 
|| should be left to the regulation of our own laws 
we ask for its repeal. Should the appjication pre- 
| vail, the State of New York will probably place 
the subject under such regulations as the merean- 
| tile interest of the city of New York, and the com- 
| mercial wants of the country, require; and the 
| whole subject will be left where it was before the 
Constitution of the United States was framed, and 
| where it remained for half a century afterwards 
under the control of each State within its own 
| jurisdiction. I ought to add, that the first effect of 
| the repeal of the act of Congress will be to leave 
the business of pilotage wholly open to competition; 
_a condition which a portion of the commercial 
| community deem preferable to any system of regu- 
lation. . 
| Having given this brief history of the pilot laws 
of New York, and stated the present condition of 
| the pilot system there, | proceed to some consider- 
| ations of a graver character. 
| As we have seen, the only act of Congress passed 
| for nearly half a century after the adoption of the 
Constitution, was to declare that the subject of 
pilotage should be, where it had been from time 
immemorial, under State regulation. It is true, the 
act provided it should remain so until further pro- 
vision should be made by Congress, thus asserting 
incidentally the power of Congress to regulate it. 
The first question which arises is, whether this 
assumption can be maintained? Does the Consti- 
_ tution, under the authority given to Congress to 
|| regulate commerce, confer on it the power of ap- 
| pointing pilots, prescribing their duties, and assign- 
|, ing the limits within which those duties shall be 
| performed? Is the assumption of such a power in 
| accordance with the rules of strict construction, 
which some of us deem essential to the mainte- 
nance of the rights of the States, and the restriction 
of the powers of the General Government to their 
constitutional boundaries? Sir, I do not propose 
to discuss this question, for the reason, that if the 
affirmative were to be made out, it would not fol- 
low that the act of Congress, of March 2, 1837, 
was in accordance with the provisions of the Con- 
‘stitution. Contress has not, by that act, exercised 
| the power of appointing pilots. It has granted no 
|| commission, under its own authority, to perform 
the duties of pilots. But it has assumed to autho- 
_rize pilots appointed by the State of New Jersey to 
|| exercise their functions within the jurisdiction of 
| the State of New York. From this exercise of 
power we dissent, wholly and emphatically. We 
| deny that Congress can with propriety, under the 
|| power to regulate commerce, authorize officers ap- 
‘| pointed by one State to come within the jurisdiction 
|| of another and perform their appropriate duties. 
'| In providing for executing the laws of the Union, 
and enforcing the authority of the federal courts, 
|| Congress has authorized the appointment of mar- 
|| shals, and given them the same powers, in execu- 
ting the laws of the United States, as sheriffs and 
'| their deputies in the several States have by law in 
|| executing the laws of the respective States. But 
'| would it be tolerated for a moment, that Congress 
|| should authorize a sheriff of Georgia, for instance, 
| to come within the jurisdiction of the State of 
South Carolina and execute precepts issued under 
'the authority of the United States—an_ officer 
“neither appointed or commissioned by the Federal 
Government, nor by the State within which his 
| official acts were to be performed? Certainly this 
|| would be a great abuse of power, if not a positive 
|| usurpation. The authority given to pjlots licensed 
_ by New Jersey to pilot vessels into New York, 
| through waters wholly within the jurisdiction of 
| 





the latter, is equally offensive. It is authorizing 
the officers of one State to exercise their functions 
| within the territorial confines of another. It is 
| stripping the State of New York of a portion of 
| her sovereiynty, and conferring it on the State of 
|| New Jersey. It is one of those encroachments on 
! the rights of the States which, from small and al- 
|| most imperceptible beginnings, grow into gigantic 
|| assumptions of authority, and lead to the most 
dangerous abuses. : me 
Independently of these constitutional objections, 
there are practical inconveniences in the existing 
system, which are of themselves sufficient to con- 
demn it. The New Jersey pilot, who is faithless 
| to his trust in New York, violates no law of New 


| 
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from 1837 to 1845 they were in operation, and the 
New Jersey pilot was in no manner amenable to 
them. He violates no law of the United States: 
they have prescribed no regulations for his govern- 
ment: they have merely authorized him to exercise 
his functions beyond the limits of the State from 
which he derives his authority. He is amenable 
only to the laws of New Jersey. By the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, “ suits 
‘for pilotage on the high seas and on waters navi- 
‘gable from the sea, as far as the tide ebbs and | 
‘flows, are within the admiralty and maritime ju- | 
‘ risdiction of the United States.’’ The act of Con- 
gress, of 1789, virtually adopted the State laws in | 
respect to pilotage; but this recognition or adoption 
of the laws of the States was not construed to oust 
the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States 
in cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction. A 
concurrent jurisdiction was left in the State courts. 
Thus a New Jersey pilot, commissioned or licensed 
under the laws of that State, and giving bonds un- 
der those laws for a faithful performance of his 
duties, must either be pursued into a foreign juris- 
diction for the purpose of holding him answerable 
for acts or delinquencies committed beyond and out 
of it, or be prosecuted in the courts of the United , 
States. The courts of the State of New York 
have no jurisdiction in such cases; and the State is 
therefore divested of all control over the subject of 
ilotage in the chief commercial port of the whole 
Galan: the waters leading to which are almost 
wholly within itsown boundaries, so far as the New 
Jersey pilots participate in the business of piloting. 
But there are other objections of a graver charac- 
ter. The Constitution provides that no preference 
shall he given, by any regulation of commerce, to 
the ports of one State over those of another. We 
insist that such a preference is given by the act of 
Congress. 
regulation of pilotage for the ports of Boston, 


Carolina for Charleston; and so of other States. | 
On the other hand, the State of New York is di- | 
vested, by the act of Congress, of the exclusive 
regulation of pilotage for the city of New York. | 
The business of pilotage for that port is subject to 
the concurrent regulation of the laws of New York 


and New Jersey. New York and Boston, by this |, 


act, stand upon a totally different footing. In the 
one case the regulation of pilotage is exclusive in| 
asingle State; in the other, it is concurrent in two 
States. We insist that a decided preference is | 
given to Boston. We insist that Congress might, |; 
with equal propriety, provide that all the ports | 
north of a certain parallel of latitude should be | 
open to the pilots of the adjoining States, as to 
provide that a port situate on waters which are the | 
common boundary between two States, should be || 
open to the pilots of both. ‘The preference is just |, 
as palpable in one case as in the other. I speak || 
of the absolute right of Congress. If we look at |) 
the reason of the thing, and the operation of the | 
act of Congress, we shall find as litte justification | 
for it. New Jersey and New York are apparently | 
put on the same footing. The New Jersey pilots | 
may pilot vessels into the ports of New York, and | 
the New York pilots may pilot vessels into the |, 
ports of New Jersey; but practically the advantage || 
is all on one side. New Jersey has no foreign | 
commerce. Her trade is all carried on in coasting | 
vessels; and these are not, by her own laws, re- |. 
quired to employ pilots at all, unless they exceed |' 
one hundred tons burden. No New York pilot | 
ever takes a vessel to New Jersey. On the other | 
hand, the commerce of New York is chiefly carried |, 
on in vessels of a tonnage requiring pilots; and the || 
New Jersey pilots participate largely in the busi- | 
ness of piloting. New Jersey has no real interest 1 
In maintaining the act of Congress; New York, on |) 
the other hand, has a direct interest in its repeal. || 
It concerns herself alone. The act’ of Congress, | 
though general in its terms, is, from the nature of | 
the circumstances, partial in its operation, and | 
gives a decided preference to one State over an- | 
other in regard to their respective ports. || 
But, independently of all the objections referred | 
‘o, we have a right to demand that if Congress || 
legislated on this subject, it should have legislated | 
directly and efficiently. It should have provided || 
for the appointment of pilots in all the States in the 
Union, prescribed their qualifications, their duties, 








York. It is true, our State laws are repealed; but 


| and incompetence. 


| ritorial boundaries of another. 
gation of authority we never can yield our assent. | 


| repeat, then, we ask f 
Massachusetts is left to the exclusive || 
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their liabilities, and made effectual provision by law 
for enforcing the performance of their functions, 
and securing adequate remedies for faithlessness 
We complain that instead of 
executing this authority, Congress has delegated 
it to others, and in such a manner as virtually to 
give effect to the laws of one State within the ter- 
To any such dele- 


I do not wish to be understood as admitting the 
right of Congress to make such provision for the 
appointment of pilots throughout the Union. 


at all, it is its duty to legislate directly, and for all 
the States, without making an unjust and invidious 
distinction between them. 

There is another consideration—the only other 
[ shall present to the Senate—in favor of the re- 
peal of this law. 


degree impolitic. It has brought the authority of 
the General Government into conflict with that of 
the States; it has led to collisions between dif- 
ferent States; and has produced litigation and 
unkindness of feeling among different classes of 
citizens. No act of federal legislation which leads 


to such consequences, can be justifiable, unless it | 


is demanded by some imperious exigency. The 
legislation of the Central Government should be 


When it de- 


cised, it becomes alien to the parental character 
which every government should possess, and 
without which it cannot command the approbation 


| of those who are subject to its jurisdiction. I 


- 


because it is unnecessary; because it is unjust to 


to collision and litigation; and because it encroach- 
es, if not on positive rights, on privileges long 
enjoyed, and which there is no cause for alien- 


|| ating. 


I have discussed this question almost exclusivé- 
ly on legal grounds; and I trust the Senate will 


see in what I have said, sufficient cause for the | 
repeal of the act of Congress, of which the Legis- | 
'latures of New York and Maryland have, by their 


resolutions, complained. [ have purposely ab- 
stained from all reference to difficulties of a local 
character between different classes of the citizens 
of New York, which have grown out of this un 
necessary, and, as I believe, this unauthorized, 
act of legislation. I shall not enter into an exam- 
ination of those difficulties, unless compelled to do 
so; but I rest the application for the repeal of the 
act on the legal and constitutional grounds I have 


stated, and leave the question in the hands of the 
Senate. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. A. H. STEPHENS, 
OF GEORGIA, 


In THe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 12, 1847. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under con- 
sideration the bill appropriating three millions 
of dollars to enable the President to conclude a 
treaty of peace with Mexico, (Mr. Norais, of 
New Hampshire, in the chair) — , 

Mr. STEPHENS said: 

Mr. Cuairman: It is useless to attempt t> dis- 
guise the fact, or to affect to be blind to the truth, 
that this country is now surrounded by difficulties 
of no ordinary magnitude, and fast approaching 
others which threaten to be far greater and more 
perilous than any which have ever been encoun- 
tered since the foundation of the Government. 

It is true, the declaration was made the other 
day, by a distinguished Senator, [Mr. Cass,] in 
his place, that he saw no dangers about, he espied 
nothing in the prospect to cause alarm or appre- 
hension, and that, in his opinion, ‘* the sentinel 
upon the watchtower might sing upon his post!’’ 


But | 
I wish to say, that if it can legislate on the subject | 


Whether it is unauthorized by | 
| the Constitution or not, the experience of nine 
years has shown that it is, at least, in the highest | 


or the repeal of this act, | 
| because it is of questionable constitutionality; | 
| because it was procured by misrepresentation; 
Salem, Marblehead, New Bedford, &c.; South | 


acces Dagens 


| 
if 
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Sir, whether this sentiment was expressed by 
authority, and is to be taken as the exponent of 
the feelings of those who are now wielding so reck- 
lessly the destinies of the nation, I know not; but 
to me it seems somewhat kindred to, if not the 
legitimate offspring of, that spirit which prompted 
Nero to indulge in music and dancing when Rome 
was in flames! » 

It strikes me, that if the question was put to the 
faithful and vigilant watchman at this time, **What 
of the night?’? he would be far from answering, 
that it is a fit time for revelry and song. He would 
say, it is a night of storms and tempests—of 
gloomy and appalling darkness, with no light to 
cheer the heart, and no star to guide a hope; nay, 
more, he would say, it isa night in which many 
of the public sentinels have abandoned their posts— 
that they have failed to sound the alarm, and that 
the enemy has not only entered the city, but has 
seized the citadel of liberty, and is fast battering 
down the Constitution itself. 

The country, which one year ago was quiet and 
prosperous, at peace with the world, and smiling 
under the profusion of Heaven’s bountiful muni- 
ficence, by the sole and unauthorized act of the 
President, has been plunged into an unnecessary 
and expensive war, the end and fearful conse- 
quences of which no man can foresee. And to 
suppress inquiry, and silence all opposition to 


|, conduct so monstrous, an Executive ukase has 
liberal and forbearing, and designed only to effect | 


_ objects of indispensable necessity. 
parts from this fundamental principle, and en- | 
croaches on rights or even on privileges long exer- | 


been sent forth, strongly intimating, if not clearly 


|| threatening, the charge of treason against all who 


wiay dare to call in question the wisdom or pro- 
priety of his measures. Not only was Congress, 
| which possesses exclusively the war-making pow- 
er, never consulted upon the subject until after 


\| hostilities were commenced, but the right is even 


now denied that body to make any legislative ex- 
pression of the national will as to the aims and 
objects for which the war should be prosecuted. 


| The new and strange doctrine is now put forth, 


| that Congress has nothing to do with the conduct 
a meritorious class of citizens; because it has led | 


of war; that the President is entitled to its uncon- 


if . 
|| trolled management; that we can do nothiag but 


vote men and money, to whatever amount and 
extent his folly and caprice may dictate. Neigh- 
| boring states may be subjugated, extensive terri- 
tories annexed, provincial governments erected, 
the rights of conscience violated, and the oath of 
allegiance, at the point of the bayonet, may be ad- 
ministered to a mixed population, embracing all 
| varieties of races, languages, and color, and the 
| representatives of the people are to say nothing 
| against these extraordinary outrages against the 
| first principles of their Government, or render 
| themselves obnoxious to the imputation of giving 
| ** aid and comfort to the enemy.’’ This is nothing 
| less than the assumption of the principle that pa- 
| triotism consists in pliant subserviency to Execu- 
| tive will—that the President is supreme, and the 
| ** King can do no wrong.” 

Sir, this doctrine might suit the despotisms of 
| Europe, where the subjects of a Crown know no 
| duty but to obey, and have no rights but to sub- 
| mit to royal dictation. But it isto be seen whether 
the free people of this country have so soon for- 
gotten the principles of their ancestors as to be so 
easily awed by the arrogance of power. It is to 
be seen whether they have so far lost the spirit of 
their sires as tamely, quietly, and silently to per- 
| mit themselves to be treated as the humble vassals 
of sucha self-constituted lordling. 

Insolence, when indulged, notunfrequently over- 
does itself by its own extravagance. Like ambi- 
tion, it often ‘ overleaps’”’ its aims. And my 
confidence in the character, integrity, and patriot- 
ism of the American people warrants me in ven- 
turing the assertion, that this will be the fate of 
this most unscrupulous attempt to abridge the free 
exercise of those rights which ‘ are dear to free- 
men, and formidable to tyrants oply.’’ For a very 
little further interference with the freedom of dis- 
cussion, Charles X., of France, lost his throne; 
and, for a little greater stretch of royal preroga- 
tive, Charles I., of England, lost his head. By 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


reflecting upon these examples of the past, our 
Executive, without entertaining any fears or ap- 
prehensions of experiencing a fate exactly similar 
to either, may yet learn some profitable lessons— 
lessons that will teach him that there are some 
things more to be dreaded than the loss of a throne, 
or even the loss of a head—amongst which may be 
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named the anathema of a nation’s curse, and the 
infamy that usually follows at. 

\loralists tell us that nations as well as individ- 

| sometuumes punished for their follies and 
It may be that there is in store for us 
some terrible retribution for the fraud, and decep- 
tion, and gross iniquity practised upon the people 
of this country in the election of this man to office. 
But if, in the inscrutable ways of Providence, he, 
who has been thus frauduleatly elevated to power, 
should be the ill-fated instrument of our chastise- 
ment, the punishment may be just, but he will 
no honor in ite execution. If the result of 
his mischievous counsels should, in any way, prove 
disastrous to our institutions—the stability, har- 
mony, and permanency of the Government—which 
there is now abundant cause seriously to appre- 
hend, he will certainly have no place in the grate- 
ful remembrance of mankind, Fame he will have; 
buat ot wall be of the character of that which per- 
petuates the name of Erostratus, And the more 
deeply blackened than even his, as the stately 
tructure of this Government, the temple of our 


uhis are 


crimcs, 


take 


erties, is grander and more majestic than the 
far-famed magnificence of the Ephesian dome. 

‘The crisis, sur, requires not only firmness of prin- 
ciple, but boldness of speech.” As the immortal 
Tully said, in the days of Catiline, when Rome 
was threatened with the most imminent dangers, 
the time has come when the opinion of men should 
not be uttered bry their voices only, but * inscrip- 
tum sil in fronte unius cujusque quid de respublica 
sentil’’—it should even be writen upon the forehead 
of each one what he thinks of the repwhlic—there 
should be no concealment, In what | have to say, 
therefore, I sHall use that character of speech which 
] think befitting the time and occasion. 

The absorbing topic, both in this House and 
the country, is the war with Mexico. This is the 
subject which, above all others, demands our con- 
sideration. ‘To this the bill upon your table re- 
lates. And it I to submit some 
views as briefly as possible. Ido not, at this time, 
intend to diseuss the causes of the war, or to re- 
count the blunders and folly of the President, con- 
nected with its origin. This | have done upona 
former oceasion; and all the facts, I believe, are 
now well understood by the country. The Presi- 
dent may repeat, as often as he pleases, that it was 
* unavoidably foreed upon us.”? But such a repe- 


pon propose 


his own making, and in violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the country. And so history, I doubt not, 
will make up the record, if truth be fairly and faith- 
fully rezistered in her chronicles. 

But, sir, the war exists, and however improper- 
ly, unwisely, or wickedly, it was commenced, it 
must be brought to a termination, a speedy and 
termination. By the unskilfulness or 


BuCcCK ssful 


faithlessness of our pilot, we have been run upon | 
the breakers; and the only practical inquiry now | 


is, how we can be extricated in the shortest time, 


and with the greatest safety? This is the grave 
question which pow engages public attention, and 


which, as patriots and statesmen, we ought to de- 
cide. And, in my opinion, this great question, re- 


lating as it does to the interest, the honor, and per- | 


manent welfare of the country, necessarily involves 
another of no small import and importance, and 
that is, for what objects should the war be waged? 
efore the ways and means can be devised for 
brinving it to an honorable conclusion, there must 
be some agreement as to the ultimate ends and 
purpeses for which it should be prosecuted. This 
should be first seted. No system should be adopt- 
ed until there is a distinct understanding upon this 
great and essential point. All wars, to be just, 
must have some distinct and legitimate objects to 


be accomplishe d—some rights to be defended and | 


secured, or some wrongs to be redressed. And one 
of the st’anvest and most singular circumstances 
attending this war is, that though it has lasted up- 
wards of eight months, at a cost of many millions 
of dollars, and the sacrifice of many valuable lives, 
both in battle and by the diseases of the camp, no 
man ean tell for what object it is prosecuted. And 
it is to be doubted whether any man, save the Pres- 
ident and his Cabinet, knows the real and secret 
designs that provoked its existence. Upon these 
points, up to this time, as was remarked the other 
day by a distinguished Senator in the other end of 
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is nevertheless true. And I submit it to this House 


longer to exist? 
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cies vs = 
inference.”’ This, sir, isa strange spectacle, but | 


know the reason of the call and the ends proposed | 


to be attained? In 1812, before a resort to arms 
was had against Great Britain, the subject was | 
maturely considered for weeks and for months, and 
a public manifesto of our wrongs was given to the 
world in justification of the righteousness of our 
cause. ‘The grievances and oppressions that led to 
the war of the Revolution, were imbodied and set | 
forth in the Declaration of Independence, which | 
wil remain forever, not only an unanswerable vin- | 
dication of the course of our fathers, but an endu- 
ring monument of the wisdom and patriotism of | 
the age in which they lived. , 
But, sir, where now is your declaration or man- 
ifesto? Itis true that the President, in his last an- 
nual message, gave us a long list of Mexican | 
aggressions upon the commerce and trade of our | 
ciuzens, running back to a date anterior even to | 
that of the existence of that nation as a separate | 
and independent political body. But this was done, 
everybody knows, more in an attempt to justify | 


sultation or advice of Congress. 





Ho. or Reps. 











not have been in favor of presenting to the world 


¢ | the shameless spectacle of going to war to make 
and this country, whether it shall be permitted || 
When the people are called on to || we have’ so many instances of default amongst 
spend their treasure and blood, should they not | = 


other people comply with their engagements, when 


ourselves. Again, sir, it would have come, | 
fancy, with a very bad grace from this Adminis- 
tration to recommend war against Mexico for the 
collection of a stipulated indemnity for her spolia- 
tions on the cemmerce of one class of our citi- 
zens, 80 long as the French affair remains unad- 
justed. If our honor, which gentlemen now seer 
to regard so tenderly, is involved in this matter 
why have they slept so long over the wrongs of 
France, committed near half a century ago? That 
spoliations, to the amount of at least five millions, 
were made by that government against the prop- 
erty of citizens of this, no one denies. It is be- 
lieved by some that these claims were assumed ) 

this Government. If so, why have they not been 


_paid? Why did the President, who would make 


us believe that he looks so anxiously after such 
matters, veto the bill which passed at the last ses- 
sion to render that justice which had been so long 
deferred? Was it upon the grounds that this 


| Government had never assumed the debt? Well, 


though he failed so to say, that these spoliations, |) 
however wrongful, had been duly acknowledged, | 


and had been settled by treaty. ‘The amende hon- | 


orable had been made, so far as national honor was || 


concerned. They had been merged in a debt by 
acknowledgment, and payment had been promised. 
lt is certainly now too late to go beyond our own 
treaty, solemnly ratified, to find causes to justify 
the present quarrel. It is useless to tell the coun- 
try now what General Jackson and others said in 
1836, “38, and ’39, and the recommendation of war 
then made; for everybody knows that since that 
time these differences have been adjusted by nego- 
tiation, 

It is true Mexico failed to pay the instalments 
as they became due, according to the terms of the 


} 


| 


od IWS, then, why should we not now compel France "to 
himself for a violation of law, than to take the con- || 


For he knew, | 


render the proper indemnity? Is she less obnox- 
ious to the charge of offering an insult to our flag 
than Mexico? And where is the justification, the 
consistency, or honor, of the policy that would re- 
sort to war to compel the payment of two millions 
and a half from a weak people, unable to pay, 


| when five millions have been suffered to remain 
| unadjusted so long by a nation abundant! 


able, 
and who would be “a foe worthy our steel?” 
But I intended, however, upon this point, barely 


_ to say, that if this subject of claims against Mexico 


had been submitted to Congress by the President, 
with a recommendation of war for their enforce- 
ment, I should have voted against it. But, sir, this 


| House knows, and the world knows, that these 


stipulations of 1843, and | admit that this would | 
have been a proper subject for the President to | 


have submitted to the consideration of Congress, 


| if he had chosen for them to have taken such a | 


It is a war of || 


course as they might have thought most advisable. 
But, [ am far from saying, and | take this occasion 


to assert it, that if he had so done, that I should | 


have been for declaring war on that account. The 
amount was but about two millions and a half. 
And, it is admitted on all hands, that the failure to 
pay arose solely from inability. Mexico had done 
allin her power to meet her engagements. 
had even resorted to the extreme expedient of 
forced loans to raise the money. Sir, I am no 
advocate of that relic of barbarism which justified 
vengeance against the persons of those who, by 
misfortune or otherwise, were unable to meet their 
obligations, The spirit of this age has tended 
greatly and wisely to relax the rigor of the laws, 
so far as debtor and creditoris concerned. It may 


|} now be a man’s misfortune not to be able to meet 


establishing this principle of coercion. 


| which Mexico but too closely followed? 


the conditions of his bond, but it is no longer a 
crime. And I see no reason why the same prin- 
ciple should not be applied to nations as well as 
individuals. Certainly we have too many illus- 
trious examples amongst ourselves, not only of 
default, but open repudiation, to be foremost in 
How 
many of the States of this Union set the example 
If arms 
are to be resorted to to compel the payment of 
debts, what would become of Pennsylvania, IIli- 


| nois, Michigan, Mississippi, Indiana, and Arkan- 
| sas, to say nothing of Texas? Arkansas owes you, 


| unkindness to them. 


sir, half a million of dollars herself. The Smith- 
sonian fund, which was received by this Govern- 
ment, was, to that amount, vested in her bonds, 
and we are bound for it. This is one-fifth of what 
Mexico owes. Yet Arkansas is unable to pay 
even the interest. But who here would rise and 
recommend war against her because of her ina- 
bility? I mention these States from no feelings of 
Some of them, which fora 
time suspended, have already commenced pay- 


She | 


} 


| 
i 


| 


_ determination my 


claims were not the cause of this war. And, though 


| they must be looked to and provided for in the 


settlement of the present controversy, yet this re- 
sults rather as a necessary incident of. the war, 


_ than from their being in any way one of its pri- 


withheld by my vote. 


mary objects. 

And I again propound the question, for what 
object or objects ought the war to be prosecuted ? 
This is the returning, the important, and the lead- 
ing question. It overrides all others; and upon its 
osition depends. If the end 
aimed at be the settlement of the matters of differ- 


ence between the two countries honorably, | am 


| for as “vigorous a prosecution of the war” for 


these objects as any one ought to be. And what- 
ever may be necessary to sustain the honor of the 
country, so long as the conflict lasts, shall not be 
But if it is to be a war of 
aggression and conquest I am opposed to it, utterly 
and unconditionally. And it was to test the sense 
of the House upon this subject I submitted some 
resolutions a few days ago, which are in the recol- 
lection of all.* Those resolutions have been as- 
sailed and denounced with a spirit, in my opinion, 
displaying more of partisan zeal than due deliber- 
ation for the best interest of the country. It is not 
my object now to enter at large into their explana- 
tion or defence. I will barely say, that they had 


| no reference to the conduct of the war. They in- 





ter policy. Whether a line of military 


ment. ‘They all would doubtless pay if they could. |, 


And I can but believe that the day will come when 


the Capitol, [Mr. Carmoun,] we are left * only to | tached to no State inthe Union, But, sir, [ should | 


volved neither the disgrace of retreat, nor the com- 
mittal of any one upon the question, of whether 
defensive or offensive operations would be the bet- 
sts should 
now be established and defended, until our enemy 
shall get in a humor to treat; or whether the most 
desolating invasion should be pushed forward, as 
one gentleman has argued— 


* Even until 
The gates of mercy shall be all shut up, 
And the fleshed soldier, rough, and hard of heart, 
In liberty of bloody hand shall range, ; 
With conscience wide as hell, mowing, like grass, 
Their fresh, fair virgins and blooming youth.” 

{Here Mr. Tipparrs rose and said, he supposed 
the gentleman referred to him; but he did not mean 
by the quotation he used to indicate the spirit with 
which the war should be prosecuted.] 

Mr. STEPHENS continued. Sir, I am glad to 
hear the disclaimer. I understood the gentleman 


so to argue. And without expressing any opinion 


this stain, if gentlemen will have it so, will be at- || 
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* See Congressional Globe, page 240. 
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upon the system of operations to be adopted, I will 
take occasion to say, that I hope never to see the 
fame and character of this country tarnished byy 
such a policy as that. 

But the resolutions [ allude to involved none of 
these questions. They looked simply to a clear 
and specific declaration of the objects aimed at, 
with a disavowal of the intention of permanent 
conquests. 

Am I asked what good can result from such an 
expression by Congress? I answer, much. In 
the first place, it is due to Mexico to let her know 
distinctly what we want. At this time there is 
nothing that so excites, unites, and animates her 
eople as the instincts of national existence. They 
took upon the war, not as one resulting from a dis- 
pute about an unsettled boundary, but a war of re- 
jigion and races. The motto with them is, “ Ser, 
6no ser;’’ ‘* To be, or not to be,’”’ is their watch- 
word. They are fighting for the integrity of their 
country; their homes, their firesides, and their 
altars. Let them know that you aim at no such 
objects; that peace is what you.want—an honorable 





peace, and nothing more; and you will do more to | 


effect it, than you will do by storming a hundred 
fortified towns, or capturing as many armies. 

But in the second place it is due to ourselves. 
For although the President has said more than 
once that he is desirous of obtaining ‘ an honor- 
able peace,’’ and that “the war is not waged with 
a view to conquest,”’ yet I suppose that no friend 
of his on this floor will even venture to presume 
that anybody at all conversant with the unparalleled 
duplicity by which his whole Administration has 
been eminently distinguished, would be willing to 
do him so great injustice as to say that he believes 
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clare it to bea Territory of the United States, under the name 
of the Territory of California.” 

Again; hear the proclamation of General Kearny: 

«“ The United States hereby absolves all persons residing 
Within the boundaries of New Mexico from any further al e- 
giunce to the Republic of Mexico, and hereby claims them 
as citizens of the United States. Those who remain quiet 
and peaceable, will be considered good citizens and receive 
protection; those who are found in arms, or instigating 
others against the United States, will be considered as trai 
tors, and treated accordingly.”’ 

Does not this look like conquest in its fullest 
accomplishment—the subjugation of the people, 
and the change of their allegiance? To what else 
could the President have referred in his last annual 
message, when he congratulated the country upon 
“the vast extent of our territorial limits ?’’ 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the evidence is over- 

7 ,’ 
whelming. What other object has the bill upon 
your table, and what is all this debate about the 
** Wilmot proviso,’’ but a quarrel in advance about 
the partition of territory, and the division of spoils 
intended to be wrested from Mexico. Sir, do ven- 
| tlemen, or the President, suppose, that after the 
success of the trick of the ‘* Kane letler,’’ that the 
people of this country are such absolute dupes as 
to be imposed upon by such jugglery as this? But 
if such be not the design of the President and his 


| party in this House, why did they not so declare 


by their votes? Why were those resolutions so 
| summarily rejected, that sought nothing but a clear 
expression of the legislative will upon this subject ? 
| All these things afford “confirmation strong as 


|| proofs of Holy Writ,’ that the President, his de- 


him. Actions are often more to be relied on than | 


words. And every act of his in relation to our 
affairs with Mexico, even before the commence- 


ment of hostilities as well as since, displays his || 
What other | 


policy too clearly to be mistaken. 
construction can be put upon his order to our naval 
officers in the Pacific in the summer of 1845, long 


before the rupture occurred, which he seems then | 


tohave been devising. Whafother language does 
the order to Colonel Stevenson speak? Here it is; 
let all men judge for themselves: 
War DEPARTMENT, June 26, 1846. 
Sm: The President having determined to senda regiment 
of volunteers around Cape Horn to the Pacific, to be em- 
ployed in prosecuting hostilities to some province of Mex- 


that if you will organize one on the conditions hereinafter 
specified, and tender its services, it would be accepted. It 


is proper it should be done with the consent of the Governor | 


of New York. The President expects, and indeed requires, 
that great care shouid be taken to have it composed of suit- 


able persons—I mean of good habits—as far as practicable of | 


various pursuits, and such as would be likely to remain, at the 
end of the war, either in Oregon, or in any other territory in 
that region of the globe which may then be a part of the United 
States. The act of the thirteenth May last, authorizes the 
acceptance of volunteers for twelve months, or during the 
war with Mexico. The condition of the acceptance, in this 
case, must be a tender of service during the war; and it 
must be explicitly understood, that they may be discharged, 
without a claim for returning home, wherever they may be 
serving at the termination of the war, provided it is in the 
THEN territory of the United States, or may be taken to the 
nearest or most convenient territory belonging to the United 
States, and there discharged. 

The men must be apprised that their term of service is for 
the war; that they are to be discharged as above specified ; 
and that they are to be employed on adistant service. It is, 
however, very desirable that it should not be publicly known or 
proclaimed that they are to go to any particular place. On this 
point great caution is enjoined. 

The communication to the officers and men must go so 
far as to remove all just grounds of complaint that they have 
been deceived in the nature and the place of the service. 

It is expected that the regiment will be in readiness to 


embark as early as the first of August next, if practicable. | 


Steps will be immediately taken to provide for transport- | 
ation, | 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. L. MARCY, Secretary of War. 

Colonel J. D. Stevenson, New York city. 

Does not this show some ‘‘view”’ to conquest— 
some idea of having some territory in some distant 
region of the globe, which was not ours at the be- | 
ginning of the war? What other meanings have | 
the provincial governments established in Califor- | 
nia and New Mexico? Hear the proclamation of | 
Commodore Stockton, made, if not in obedience | 
to orders, at least without objection or rebuke: 


States forces in the Pacific Ocean, and go of the Ter- 





| nial to the contrary notwithstanding, is looking to 
| the dismemberment of Mexico, and the subjuga- 
| tion of a portion of her territory. 

| Now, Mr. Chairman, I undertake to say that, 
| however this war was commenced, whether by an 
invasion on the part of Mexico, or by the Prese 
dent in assuming to establish a line of boundary 
by arms, when he knew full well that that was a 
| matter unsettled between the two Governments, its 
| continuance can be justified upon but two grounds 
only; and if gentlemen know of any others, I should 
like to hear them openly declared. These two 
grounds relate to the settlement of the question of 
boundary, which is the only ostensible cause of 
the war, and the payment or recognition on the 
part of Mexico of her debt, acknowledged by way 
of indemnity for the claims of our citizens. The 


ico, probably in Upper California, has authorized me to say, || first is the main one; the other secondary, and re- 


|| sulting, as I have said, as a necessary incident 


attending a state of war. 
And when gentlemen speak of an honorable 


so declare themselves,) | wish to know what they 
| mean by those terms? What, in their opinion, 
| will constitute ‘an honorable peace?’ 1, too, pro- 
| 


ment of the matters in dispute; and so long as this 
object is had in view, I am ready and willing to 
give all assistance and means necessary for its ac- 
complishment; not only by voting men and money, 
| so long as any is left in the treasury, but even tax- 
ation upon the people, if it should come to that. 
But, beyond this, the attainment of a peace upon 
| the terms I have mentioned, [ shall never go. And 
| if gentlemen upon this floor, or the President, have 
| any other purpose covered under the terms of ‘‘an 
| honorable peace,” what is it? Do they suppose 
that the people of this country hold in such slight 
| 

! 





remembrance the principles upon which their Gov- 
ernment is founded, as to be prepared to sustain a 


| war waged for an object no higher or nobler than | 
that which springs from an unholy lust of domin- | 


| ion and the spread of empire? Do. they suppose 
| that this country, which has not yet arrived to the 
full vigor of manhood, has so soon forgotten the 
| lessons’ of its early instruction, as to be ready to 
enter upon that wild career of military prowess 
which has been the bane of so many nations which 


|| have gone before us, and‘has been the destruction | 


| of all former republics? If this be the calculation 
'of those who mean by ‘‘an honorable peace” 


nothing short of exacting from Mexico some of | 


her departments or states, be it so; but I beg to 


| 
| : - 
“T, Robert F. Rpceacians, puaiandinion tech Of Ope United } protest against it, not only for myself, but for the 


ritory of California, and commander-in-chiefof the army of 





the same, do hereby sake known to all men, that having by 
right of conquest taken possession of that territory known 
by the name of Upper and Lower California, I do now de- 


23 


country also. Mr, Chairman, I do not think Iam 
mistaken in the character or spirit of the Ameri- 
can people. I know that for courage and bravery 
they are unsurpassed, if not unequalled, by any 


| peace, (and there are none I believe who do not | 


| fess to be in favor of “‘an honorable peace;”’ and || 
| by an honorable peace I mean the honorable settle- | 
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people in the world. IT am aiso fully persuaded 
that they too highly appreciate the rights and 
privileges they enjoy, ever to permit them to be 
assailed by any enemy, however strong; that they 
hold in too high estimation the rich inheritance be- 
queathed to them, ever to allow it to be wrested from 
them by any force, however powerful; that they 
also too tenderly and sensitively cherish that high 
sense of honor which characterized their fathers, 
ever to permit a public injury to go unredressed, 
or a nationa! insult to pass unatoned. But lam 
far from believing they are prepared to set them- 
selves up as the reformers of the world, either in 
vovernment or religion. As they value their own 
institutions, and would risk everything—life, for- 
tune, and all—in their defence, so they respect 
those of others, and have no disposition to inter- 
fere with them. Sir, I am no enemy to the enlarge- 
ment of our boundaries, when it can be properly 
done. But free institutions never did and never 
will enlarge the circuit of their extent by force of 
arms. The history of the world abounds with 
many melancholy examples in illustration of the 
truth of this position. No principle is more dan- 
gerous to us, than that of compelling other nations 
to adopt our form of government. It is not only 
| wrong in itself, but it is contrary to the whole spirit 
and genius of the liberty we enjoy; and, if pérsist- 
ed in, must inevitably result in our downfall and 
ruin. No instance is to be found upon record of 
any republic having ever entered upon such a 
hazardous crusade, which did not end in the sub- 
version of its own liberties and the ultimate en- 
| slavement of its own people. And before embark- 
ing upon so dangerous an enterprise, I trust we 
shall have some security and guarantee that we 
shall at least escape the fate of those whose exam- 
ples we follow. Sir, I very much fear that the peo- 
ple of this country are not sufficiently awake and 
alive to the mischievous and ruinous schemes of 
those to whom they have for a time confided the 
management of public affairs. Mr. Madison long 
since uttered the prophetic warning, that ‘if a free 
‘ people be a wise people_also, they will NEVER FORGET 
‘that the danger of surprise can never be so great as 
‘when the advocates of the prerogative of war can 
‘ sheath it in a symbol of peace.”” And never in our 
history did the times so strongly require a practi- 
| cal consideration of this solemn admonition. 

But some gentlemen, who will not directly avow 
| the principle of conquest as the object of the war, 
| yet take the position that territory must be acquired 
| as its result, by way of indemnity for what Mexico 
|| owes us, and the expenses of the war—that she is 
|unable to pay in money, and territory must be 

taken. Now, sir, 1] am equally opposed to this; 
for how could any of the ideticen territory, 80 ac- 
quired, by possibility be considered an indemnity ? 
n indemnity is something to save from loss— 
something of pecuniary value; but how could these 
departments of Mexico—California and New Mex- 
ico, if you please—converted into American terri- 
' tories or provinces, be of any such valué to us? 
Will you make a Sicily of one, and place it under 
the pretorship of a Verres, to exact tribute from 
the inhabitants, and in this way secure indemnity; 
and make a Bombay of the other, and place it un- 
der the rule of a Hastings, who, by grinding op- 
pression, shall cause annual streams of treasure to 
flow into your coffers? How else can this acquisi- 
| tion in any way ever be of any value or source of 
| profit? So far from being an ec: who does 
not know that they would necessarily be the cause 
of largely-increased expenditures; forts and fortifi- 
cations would have to beerected, all requiring heavy 
appropriations of money, besides continual expen- 

' ditures necessary to keep up territorial govern- 
ments. And whence would come anything in the 

| nature of reimbursement to meet these heavy out- 
_ lays, to say nothing of the enormous cost of their 
acquisition? Would it come from the sale of pub- 
lic lands? These are already held in fee by legal 
proprietors, as is generally known. How, then, 
can this be called an indemnity, cither for the debt 
that Mexico owes us, or the expenses of the war ? 
The bonds of Mexico, if never paid, would bea 
much better indemnity; for they would at least be 

| free frqm continual expense. Sir, by this acquisi- 
| tion we would get nothing but the empty right of 
|| jurisdiction and government over an unwilling peo- 
| ple, unused to the restraints of law, which will be 
i the source of incalculable troubles and difficulties, 
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which no wisdom can now foresce. What will be 
done with the people themselves? Are they to be 
Spaniards, Indians, Mestizoes, 


vile cilizens?: 
Ry Negro BS, and all? 


Vitilattoe 
Sir, it seems to me that every consideration of 
itrintism, as well as sound judgment, requires us 

ay at once to Mexico, that we do not desire a 
dismemberment of her Contederacy—that we do 
not want any of her territory, acquired in this 
way. 

Would there be anything disgraceful in making 
such a proclamation as this? Tas it anything to 
do with a withdrawal of our troops, or the dishonor 
of a retreat from the enemy ? 

Mi Chairman, some centliomen seem to have 
strange notions of national disgrace and national 
dishonor. I do not profe ss to be very well inform- 
edin such matters; but I may be pe rmutted to say, 

it necording to my opinion of national honor, we 
should not lose half so much by a withdrawal of 
eur army, not only to the Rio Grande, or the Nu- 
eces, or even to the capital itself, as by the pas- 
save of this bill now ander consideration. The 

ithdrawalof the army might be a very unwise 
policy, butit could never be considered a diserace- 
ful one, Wi nave 


upon foo many 


triumphantly met our enemy 
tle-fields for any policy we 
might adopt to be subject to such imputation. The 
, tL trust, will never be considered 
as tarnished for refusing to strike a fallen foe. The 
victories of Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, and 
Monterey, will not soon be forgotten; in all of 
which the vreatest 


valor of our ar 


vlory of the achievement was 
the merey and the m whanimity shown to the van- 
quished, Our honor, therefore, could not suffer 
by any disposition of our arms. But, sir, this bill 
proposes to obtain a victory, not by the gallantry 
and chivalry of our troops, but by the corrupting 
influence of money; the policy itadopts is not to 
conquer a@ peace, but to buy one. It rests upon the 
principle that national honor is a merchantable 
commodity—a thing to bedought; aud [ suppose, 
foceasion should offer, to be sold also. And yet, 
itis advocated by these who thrust themselves for- 
vard as the exclusive champions of the character 


and fame of the country. IL have no admiration 
for such honor as this, and quite as little patience 
with is advocates, Our fair escutcheon shall 


never bet urnished by such a blot by ny sanction, 
I have as littl regard for the honor of such a 
transaction as | have use for te rritory so obtained. 

Te be even driven from the field after a manly 

resistance would not, in my opinion, be so dis- 
rraceful as to sue for quarters by paying tribute to 
the enemy. For, after all, the fortunes of war do 
not always turn to the advantage of the bravest, 
the most valiant, or the most deserving. And the 
rreatest honor is often acquired where success 
alls fur short of being equal either to the justice 
of the cause or the merit of the effort. But never 
vet have L heard of a nation that increased the lus- 
tre of its fame or the valor of its arms by offering 
money to suspend a conflict. Is it said that Con- 
rress made a similar appropriation at the request 
of Mr. Jefferson, when Louisiana was acquired, 
and to Mr. Monroe, when Florida was obtained ? 
Sir, the cases are not analogous. We were not 
then at war, Those acquisitions were made by 
purchase—fairly, honorably, and peaceably effect- 
ed. And with what face can those who advocate 
such an iznominious proceeding as this, which has 
no parallel even in the corruptest courts of Europe, 
where statesmanship consists in intrigue and diplo- 
macy, charge that open declaration of purpose 
which I propose With involving in any degree a 
compromise of national honor? If we do not aim 
at the dismemberment of. Mexico—if we dv not 
desire any of her territory as the result of this war, 
either under the appellation of conquest, or the 
more specious but less true cornomen of indemni- 
fy—is there anything disreputable to our character 
in sv declaring to the world? Sir, for one, | re- 
peat, Ido not want any territory acquired in this 
way, nordo I believe the people of this country 
desive it, 

And besides the reasons already offered, which 
of themselves would ever control me, there are 
others of great importance, growing out of the na- 
‘ure of the union of these States, which should be 
vravely considered before bringing in this new 
element of strife. Who can set here and listen to 
the debates daily upon this quesuon, and look un-..! 


| North ultimately yield? 


| question of slavery here. 


| blessings which its security and permanency prom- 


| L invoke gentlemen not to put this principle to the 


i the States. 


, and a glorious destiny awaits us. 


| ments of their own Confederacy. And instead of | 





The Mexican War—Mr. Milton Brown. 


moved upon the prospect before us? This Wil- | 
mot proviso, and the resolutions from the Legisla- 
tures of the States of New York, and Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio, all of the same character and import, 
speak a language that cannot be mistaken—a lan- 
guage of warning upon this subject, and which 
the country, if wise, would do well to heed in | 
time. They show a fixed determination on the 


/ part of the North, which is now in the majority in 


this House, and ever will be hereafter, that, if ter- 
ritory is acquired, the institutions of the South shall 
be forever excluded from its limits; this is to be 
the condition attached to the bill upon your table! 
What is to be the result of this matter? Will 
the South submit to this restriction? Will the 
' Or shall these two 
yreat sections of the Union be arrayed against 
each other? When the elements of discord are 
fully arroused, who shall direct the storm? Who 
does not know how this country was shaken to 
its very centre by the Missouri agitation? Should 
another such a scene occur, who shall be mighty 
enough to prevent the most disastrous conse- 
quences? The master spirit of that day is no 
longer in your councils. Shall another equally 
great and patriotic ever be found? Let not gentle- 
men quiet their apprehensions by staving off this 
question. It has to be met, and better now than 
atafatureday. It had better be decided now than 
after more blood and treasure has been spent in 
the pursuit of that which may ultimately be our 
ruin. Upon the subject of slavery, about which 
so much has been said in this debate, I shall say 
but little. Ido not think it necessary to enter into 
a defence of the charaeter of the people of my sec- 
tion of the Union, against the arguments of those 
who have been pleased to denounce that institution 
as wicked and sinful. Itis sufficient for me and 
far them that the morality of that institution stands 
upon a basis as firm as the Bible; and by that code 
of morals we are content to abide, until a better be 
furnished. Until Christianity be overthrown, and 
some other system of ethics be substituted, the re- 
lation of master and slave can never be regarded 
as an offence against the Divine laws. The char- 
acter of our people speaks for itself. And a more 
venerous, more liberal, more charitable, more be- 
nevolent, more philanthropic, and a more mag- 
nanimous people, | venture to say, are not to be 
found in any part of this or any other country. 
As to their piety, it is true they have ** none to 
boast of.’’ But they are free from that pharisaical 
sin of self-righteousness, which is so often dis- 
played elsewhere, of forever thanking the Lord || 
that they are not as other men are. 

As a political institution, I shall never argue the |) 
I plead to the jurisdic- || 
tion. The subject belongs exclusively to the | 
States. There the Constitution wisely left it; and - 
there Congress, if it acts wisely, will let it remain. 
Whether the South will submit to the threatened 
proscription, it is not my province to say. The 
language of defiance should always be the last 
alternative. But asI value this Union, and all the 


ise, not only to the present but coming generations, 


test. I have great confidence in the strength of the 
Union, so long as sectional feelings and prejudices 
are kept quiet and undisturbed—so long as good 
neighborhood and harmony are preserved amongst 
Sut L have no disposition to test its 
strength by running against that rock upon which 
Mr. Jefferson predicted we should be finally wreck- 
ed. And the signs of the times, unless I greatly | 
mistake them, are not of a character to be bia 
ed. With virtue, intelligence, and patriotism, on 


| the part of the people, and integrity, prudence, 


wisdom, and a due regard to all the great interests 
of the country, on the part of our rulers, a bright 
g But if bad coun- 
sels prevail—if all the solemn admonitions of the 
present and the past are disregarded—if the policy 
of the Administration is to be carried out—if Mexi- | 
co, the “forbidden fruit,” is to be seized at every 
hazard, | very much fear that those who control 
public affairs, in their eager pursuit after the unen- | 
viable distinction of denoting a neighboring re- 
ublie, will have the still less enviable glory of 
ooking back upon the shattered and broken frag- 


‘* revelling in the halls of Montezuma,” or gloating " 


| flict of arms with Mexico inevitable. 


/ commencement of the war. 





[Feb. 12, 


Ho. or Reps. 


over the ruins of the ancient cities of the Azters 
they may be compelled to turn and behold if their 
year another and a wider prospect of desolation 
‘carnage, and blood. : 

Mr. Chairman, it was asked by him who spake 
as man never spake, ‘* What shall a man be profited 
if he gain the whole world and lose his own soy)?” 
And may | not, with reverence, ask what we shall 
be profited as a nation, if we gain any part in 
even the whole of Mexico, and lose,the Union 'the 
soul of our political existence? The Union oe not 
only the life, but the soul of these States, 
this that gives them animation, vigor, power, pros- 
perity, greatness, and renown; and from this alone 
spring our hopes of immortality as a common 
people. 


It is 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. MILTON BROWN. 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In tHE House or Representatives, 
February 12, 1347. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the 


state of the Union, and having under considera 
tion the Three Million Appropriation Bill— 


Mr. BROWN, of Tennessee, said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: Though reluctant to speak at a 

time when speeches on this floor seem so abundant, 
a sense of duty compels me to present my views 
of the causes and origin of this war. That its im- 
mediate cause and origin are to be found in the 
marching of our army into the Mexican settle- 
ments on the Rio Grande, and pointing our cannon 
into the Mexican city of Matamoros, seems too 
clear to admit of reasonable controversy. The 
»roof of this—conclusive and unanswerable—stands 
in the public documents of the country, now ex- 
posed to public inspection, to be seen and read by 
all. , 

But the defenders of the President, driven almost 
to desperation to find apologies for this most un- 
authorized and unW&rrantable act, have atiempied 
to defend it on the ground of its being necessary 
to carry out the Texas annexation resolution, 
passed by the Congress of the United States. And, 
strange to say, my colleagues, [Mr. Marri, Mr. 
Sranton, and Mr. Jounson,] anxious to shield the 
President, and at the same time to connect myself, 
who introduced the annexation resolution which 
finally proved successful, and other Whigs, who 
voted for it, with the responsibilities of this war, 
have assumed that annexation itself rendered a con- 
In doing 
this, they have been driven to the humiliating ne- 
cessity of contradicting all that the President him- 
self and his friends have declared to the country, 
both before and since annexation, even up to the 
Before the passage of 
the annexation resolution they declared that an- 


| nexation would be no cause of offence.to Mexico, 


and that it would produce no war. .4fter annexa- 
tion, it was triumphantly proclaimed that no war 
had ensued, or was likely to ensue; and Mr. Polk, 


in his message of December, 1845, announced the 


consummation of the great event, as ‘‘a bloodless 
achievement,”’ in which the arm of force and sword 
of war had taken no part. . 

But that I may do no injustice to the grounds 
now taken by my colleagues, I will read from the 
revised speech of my colleague [Mr. Jonnson] what 
he says upon the subject. He says: 


“The inquiry, then, fairly came up, Whose war was it? 
Had the President of the United States involved the country 
in that war? Did the President begin the war? His col- 
league [Mr. Genrry] flatly asserted that the President 
rushed into the war ‘on his own mere motion.’ Let them 
now appeal ‘to the law and to the testimony.’ In 1e45 
there was a struggle in that House between the two great 
political parties, as to who.should havethe honor and credit 
of introducing a resolution there, that would be most accept- 
able to the eountry, and best secure the annexation of Texas 
to the United States. That struggle was between the Whigs 
and the Democratic party. Several propositions were 
brought forward, but all were voted down. ho concocted, 
who matured the proposstion that was accepted? Was it 
the President of the United States? Was it a Whig or 4 
Democrat? Why, it was his (Mr. J.’s) worthy colleague 
[Miron Brown] who introduced the measure there after 
the various Democratic propositions had been voted down; 
and that resolution, introduced by a good Whig of the State 
of Tennessee, was voted for by the whole delegation, both 


| Whigs and Democrats, of the State of Tennessee. The res- 


olution he referred to prescribed all the necessary steps to 
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pe taken for the admission of Texas into the Union as one 
of the sovereign States,” 

Again, in another paragraph, he says: 

«Texas, on the 29th of December, 1845, was admitted 
into the Union upon an equal footing with the other States 
of the Confederacy; and for this act of admission on the | 
part of the Federal Government, Mexico commenced the 
war, and not upon Texas particularly, but upon the Govern- 
ment of the United States ; not for the establishment of any 
particular boundary on this side of the Rio Grande, but for 
the purpose of avenging a conceived wrong, inflicted upon 
ner by the Government of the United States for admitting | 
Yexas into the Union.” 

This new position into which the defenders of 
the President have been driven, in order to find 
apologies for him, in the allegation that war was 
the necessary result of annexation, coming from 
the quarter it does, after what has preceded it, will 
be received with surprise, at least by the people of 
Tennessee. They will recur to what has been told 
them, both before and after annexation. Espe- 
cially will they recall the eloquent tones of the 
present ‘‘ democratic’? Governor [Mr. Aaron V. 
3rown,} in his canvass, months after the annexation 
resolution had passed. They will remember his 
brilliant descriptions of the great event of annexa- 
tion; the satire and sarcasm with which he lashed | 
those who, before annexation, had intimated fears 
that our peaceful relations with Mexico might be 
disturbed; and the bricht and warm assurances he 
gave, that there was nothing before us but peace 
and greatness. They will remember, too, as the 
whole country will, the announcement of Mr. 
Polk, in his message, in the December following. 
He informs Congress of the result of annexation, 
and then says, 


“This accession to our territory has been a bloodless 
achievement. No arm of force has been raised to produce 
the result. The sword has had no part in the victory. We 
have notsought to extend our territorial possessions by con- 
quest, or our republican institutions over a reluctant people. 
It was the deliberate homage of each people to the great 
principle of our federative Union.” 

This announcement was made to Congress nine 
months after the annexation resolution had passed. 
The President, after this lapse of time, not only 
failed to see any danger of war growing out of an- 
nexation, but, on the contrary, informs Congress 
in the same message, that the chief causes of dif- 
ference between this country and Mexico proceed 
from other causes. The message goes on to say: 

“ But though Mexico cannot complain of the United States 
on account of the annexation of Texas, it is to be regretted 
that serious causes of misunderstanding between the two 
countries continue to exist, growing out of unredressed in- 
juries inflicted by the Mexican authorities and people on the 
persons and property of citizens of the United States, through 
along series of years.’ 

Here it will be seen that, according to the mes- 
sage sent to Congress nine months after annexation, 
our most important difficulties with Mexico did not 
spring from the annexation of Texas, but chiefly, | 
if not entirely, from other causes. And the mes- | 
sage goes on to intimate, that unless Mexico speed- | 
ily adjusted these differences, the President would | 
bring the matter before Congress, and recommend | 
measures to compel her to do so. : 

And here permit me to say, that so far as any | 
humble agency of mine may have contributed to 
bring Texas into the Union, I seek'to avoid no just 
responsibility. I acted on mature reflection, and 
was guided by my best and most deliberate judg- 
ment. a reasons, it would be out of place now 
togive. But, sir, when the resolution annexing 
Texas to the United States is appealed to as justi- | 
fication for Mr. Polk in marching our army into 
Mexican settlements on the Rio Grande, and point- 
ing our cannon into the city of Matamoros, I will 

take no part in such responsibility as this; and I 
stand here to declare, and to sustain b proof, that 
the annexation resolution gave the President no 
more authority to do this unauthorized, unlawful, 
and unconstitutional act, than it did te march our 
army into Canada, and point our cannon into the | 
city of Quebec. ' 

This brings me to the examination of some im- 
portant and Jeading facts connected with the his- , 
tory of annexation: These facts will throw light 
on the whole, transaction, and aid in settling the 
true meaning and intention of the annexation res- | 
olution, and furnish the reasons why such explicit | 
language was introduced into it, excluding all idea | 
of annexing to the United States, or claiming any | 
territory beyond the points where the sword of 
revolution had clearly subverted Mexican power ' 
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and authority, and established and maintained ab- 
solute independence. 

The first important step in the history of annex- 
ation was what is called the Tyler treaty. It was 
rejected by the Senate. One of the leading grounds 
of its rejection was, that it was objectionable on 
the question of boundary; that it proposed to in- 
clude, as belonging to ‘Texas, and annex to the 


| United States, the country between the Nueces and 


the Rio Grande. It is not material to my purpose 
whether this construction of the treaty was right 
or wrong. The fact of the objection on that grownd 
is the material thing. 

Mr. Benton and others assumed that the treaty 
did contain this objectionable feature, and upon 
this Mr. Benton said: 


“The treaty, in all that relates to the boundary of the 
Rio Grande, is an act of unparalleled outrage on Mexico. Ut 


| is the seizure of two thousand miles of her territory, with- 


out a word of explanation with her, and by virtue of a treaty 
with Texas, to which she is no party.’’ 
. 


After commenting further on this attempted 
** outrage,’’ he proceeds as follows: 

‘| therefore propose, as an additional resolution—appli 
cable to the Rio del Norte boundary only—the one which I 
will read and send to the table, and on which at the proper 
time I shall ask the vote of the Senate. This is the resolu 
tion: 

** Resolved. That the incorporation of the left bank of the 
Rio Grande del Norte into the American Union, by virtue of 
a treaty with Texas, comprehending, as the said incorpora 
tion would do, a part of the Mexican departments of New 
Mexico, Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, would be 
an act of direct aggression on Mexico, for all the consequen- 
ces of which the United States would stand responsible.” 


The report of his speech, written out by him- 
self, then proceeds as follows: 


* Having shown the effect of the treaty on the Rio Grande 
frontier, Mr. B. took up the treaty itself, under all its aspects 
and in its whole @xtent, and assumed four positions in rela- 
tion to it, namely : 

*}. That the ratification of the treatv would be, of itself, 
war between the United States and Mexico. 2. That it 
would be unjust war. 3. That it would be war unconstitu 
tionally made. 4. That it would be war upon a weak and 
groundless pretext.”” 


These positions, taken and maintained with such 
zeal and force in the Senate, show the impossibility 
of passing through that body any proposition for 


' the annexation of Texas, which included, either 


expressly or by implication, the territory to which 
Mr. Benton refers. Indeed, none could have passed 
that was in this respect even doubtful. Even with- 
out Mr. Benton’s vote none could have passed, as 
the final vote on that which did pass will show, 


not to mention others who stood with him ontthis 
| view of the subject. 
The next step in the progress of annexation was || 


| Foreign Affairs. 


the report of the annexation resolutions in the 
House of Representatives by the Committee of 
These resolutions imbodied an 


_ exact copy of the rejected Tyler treaty. The House, 


as the Senate had previously done, refused to pass 
them. 

And now, sir, I come to the resolution intro- 
duced by myself, and which finally passed, and on 
which Texas was finally annexed. It differed in 
three important points from all previous proposi- 
tions: 1. On the bowndary question. 2. In regard 


| to the lands and debts of Texas, leaving Texas to 
| keep her own lands and pay her own debts. And 





| to be successful, must not onl 


3. It settied the slavery question on the basis of 
the Missouri compromise line. 

The first point, the boundary question, is the only 
one now material to be considered. And here it 
must be borne in mind, that the discussion, especial- 
ly in the Senate, as to the true boundary of Texas, 
had brought the difficulties and dangers of assu- 
ming the Rio Grande as the boundary between | 
Texas and Mexico to the attention of every one. 
The difficulties were deemed insurmountable, and 
the objections to such a course unanswerable. And | 
hence it was, that any proposition of annexation, | 
abstain from all | 

retension to exclusive claim of right to the country 
eben the Nueces and the Rio Grande, but must | 
be in such terms as to exclude all reasonable pos- | 
sibility of a conflict with Mexico, growing out of 
this question of boundary between her and Texas. 
With this view, among others, was the proposition 
drawn which aeely passed. It was drawn with 
an eye carefully and steadily looking to this point, 
and is in terms clear and explicit. Its language is: 

‘Resolved, &c. That Congress doth consent that the terri- 


tory properly included within, and rightfully belonging to, 
the republic of Texas, may be erected into a new State, to 
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be called the State of Texas, with a republican form of gov- 
ernment, to be adopted by the people of said republic, by 
deputies in convention assembled, with the consent of the 
existing Government, in order that the same may be adinit- 
ted as one of the States of this Union.” 

Why was this very remarkable language, ‘‘ the 
territory properly included within, and rightfully be- 
longing to, the republic of Texas,”’ inserted? It 
was to exclude all possibility of a conflict grewing 
out of an exclusive claim on our part of the disputed 
country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. 
No territory was to be annexed or claimed that 
was not, in the first place, ‘properly included with- 
in’? Texas; and, in the next place, none was to be 
annexed orclaimed, which did not * rightfully be- 
long to’’ that republic. 

The resolution, in its extreme caution on this 
point, did not stop even here. Although the con- 
stitutional and legal effect of annexation would 
have been to confer all powers of negotiation, in 
regard to the boundary, on the General Govern- 
ment, without any express provisions for that pur- 
pose, the resolution, if possible, to still further neg- 
ative all idea that the act of the Texan Coneresa, 
declaring the Rio Grande as the boundary, should 
be deemed conclusive, goes on, and in express 
terms gives the settlement of all such questions to 
the treaty-making power of the United States. One 
of the conditions of admission is as follows: ** Said 
State (of Texas) to be formed, subject to the adjust- 
ment, by this Government, of all questions of bound- 
ary that may arise with other Governments.” 

[ have thus presented some of the leading facts 
connected with the passage of the annexation reso- 
lution; and I have also given my viewsof the 
obvious meaning and intention of the resolution 
itself. It was drawn in terms expressly designed 
to obviate all danger of conflict with Mexico in 


| regard to the disputed boundary. 


The title of Texas, both to her independence 
and territory, was no paper or statutory title; it 
was a title by the sword. As far as her sword of 
revolution had gone, and subverted Mexican power 
and authority, and established and maintained ab- 


‘solute independence, that far the resolution de- 


signed to go, and no further. And I will here add 
my firm conviction, that no proposition for annex- 
ation could have passed either House of Congress, 


' which set up any exclusive claim to the disputed 


ordinary prudence and discretion ? 


country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. 
I feel that I canat least speak with positive certainty 
for myself, and the Whigs who voted with me 
for annexation, that not one of us would have 
voted for any such proposition. 

And now, sir, | come more particularly to in- 
quire, would the annexation resolution, which did 
pass, have involved us in war, if the President had 
carried out its provisions in good faith, and with 
I answer, no. 
Why would Mexico have made war on the Uni- 
ted States? For nine years she had made no 
movement against Texas, and all that time no hos- 
tile Mexican foot had trod on Texan soil. The 
Mexican Congress had voted down a proposition 
for supplies for hostile movements against 'Texns, 


| bya vote of two or three to one. Was Mexico 
| more willing to invade the United States than she 


had been to invade Texas? Certainly no one can 
believe it. Make threats, she might; itis a part 
of her character to do so; she had made them 
against Texas, but there was no reason to believe 
she seriously thought of putting them into execu- 
tion. 

And here I desire to make a remark, based on a 


| careful examination of the documents relating to 


this Mexican war. The whole correspondence in 


| regard to it—that of our consul, Mr. Black, Mr. 
| Slidell, Mr. Donelson, General Taylor, and all that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| much less could they wage foreign wars. 


passed between Mexico and our Government, 
shows, that up to the very commencement of the 
war, Mexico was far more apprehensive of an in- 
vasion from us, than we were of an invasion from 
Mexico. There is not, in all this correspondence, 
a fact or a word, from which any mind in pursuit 
of truth can infer, that Mexico intended to make 
war uponus. On thecontrary, the fears of Mexico 
are continually appealed to on our part, to bring 
her into terms. au 
Mexico had been harassed by civil wars, and 
the alternate triumph of contending factions, until 
they could sustain no regularGovernment at a 
“he 
only method by which Mr. Polk could have got 
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into a war with Mexico, was the one he adopted; 
which was the marching of our army into the 
Mexican settlements, and pointing our cannon into 
Mexican towns, thereby uniting their broken fac- 
tions in defence—-as they were made to believe by 
their military leaders—of their religion, their coun- 
try, and their firesides, against a common enemy. 


"The letter of Mr. A. J. Donelson to our Secretary | 
Mr. Buchanan, of the 11th July, 1845, | 


of St ile, 
will throw much lieht on Mexican feeling and 
character, and prove what I have said, that Mr. 
Polk, by marching the army to the Rio Grande, 
adopted the surest way to get the country into war 
with Mexico, Mr. Donelson says: 

“These people, [the Mexieans,] long harassed by the 
military exactions or their own Government, seek for nothing 
so ardently as to escape from violence. They are liable, on 
one sule, to be constantly attacked by the Indians. They 
have been, on the other, offen visited by the Texans, who, 
in revenge of their staughtered comrades, and of the faith- 
1 conduet of Banta Ana, have not been disposed to miti 
gute the blows of retaliation. Expecting wo quarter, there 


fore, from a Texan anny on the Rro Grande, the presence of 


ene there wonld have been the surest means of uniting the 
Mexiouns, ond of enabling General Arista, or some other 
conmoander, to bring them all into the field.’ 

[le therefore concludes that such a movement 
would be unwise, and declares it as his opinion, 
E I 
that if the Mexicans were not roused and united 
hy a hostile de moustration on their border, that 


Pexas (to use his own words) “had an effectual 
shield in the aversion of the Mexican population 
tw war.’ 


And now, sir, T come to the true causes which 
have unfortunately involved us in this war. Texas 


wis annexed, and there was no antvieipation of 


war from that. Mr. Polk, nine months after the 
passage of the annexation resolutions, as I have 
shown, announced, in a message to Congress, that 
there was no cloud of war in that quarter, and 
that our unsettled differences with Mexico rested 
chiefly on other matters. 

ut there was a cloud of war, dark and threat- 
ening, hanging over us from our dispute with Eng- 
land, about Oregon. ‘The President, as a means 
of reaching power, had taken grounds in regard 
to Oregon which he could not, and, as the event 
shows, did not, sustain. But, after his election, 
he was under a kind of political, or rather party, 
necessity of seeming to stand up to what he had 
said, 

I'o show the extent to which the President and 
his friends were committed on this subject, and 
the desperate condition into which their own hum- 
bugs had thrown them, | will read from the speech 

. y ‘ 
of Mr. A. V. Brown, now Governor of Tennes- 
see, delivered to the people throughout the State 
in his canvass for that high office, and afterwards 
written out by himself, and published in the Nash- 

' T e . 
ville Union. It will exhibit the unfortunate, and, 
it the honor and happiness of the country had not 
been involved, the ridiculous and laughable condi- 
tion in which the party shortly afterwards found 
themselves placed. It will exhibit, too, (and for 
that purpose | now use it,) the powerful motives 
they had, knowing in their hearts that they would 
sooner or later yield a large portion of this ** Dem- 

__ ~ 9? . Py . 
ocratic™” ** promused land” to the paw of the British 
: : 5 : 
lion, to cover their retreat, and the disgrace of their 
position, by involving us in war with poor, misera- 
ble Mexi a, 

Governor A. V. Brown said: 

“Golp with me in imagination, and stand for awhile on 
some joity -umnmnt of the Rocky Mountains. Let us take 
owe ravisiing view or this broad Jand of liberty. Turn your 
fice towards the Gulf of Mexico, what do you behold? In- 
stead of one love star fulntly shining in the far distant south, 
a whole galaxy of stars of the first magnitude are bursting 
on your Vion, and shining witha bright and glorious efful- 
gence, Now turn with me to the west—the mighty west— 
Where the setting sunthips her broad disk in the western 
ocean. Look away down through the misty distance tothe 
shores of the Pacific, with ail its bays, and harbors, and 

, , » . ’ 
rivers, Cast your eyes as far as the Russian possessions in 
latitude S54 degrees and 40 minutes. 
lies before you! How many magnificent States to be the 
future homes of the sons and daughters of freedom! But 
you have not yet gazed on half this glorious countev. Turn 
now your face to the east, where the morning ‘sun first 
shines Ou this lind of liberty. Away youder you see the 
immortal old thirteen, who achieved our independence; 
nearer to us lic the twelve or fifteen States of the great val. 
ley of the Mississippi, stretching and reposing like so many 
giants in their slumbers. O, now I see your heart is full— 
it can take in no more. Who now feels like he was a party 
main, or southern man, or a northern man? Who does not 


feel that he is an Amorican, and thankful to Heaven that | 


his loo was cast in such a goodly land?) When did mental 


What a new world | 


land’s lion ever heard.” 
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the top of Mount Pisgah, looking over on the promised land, 
gazed noton a scene half so lovely. O, let us this day vow 
that, whatever else we may do, by whatever name we may 
be called, we will never surrender one square acre of this 
goodly heritage to the dictation of any king or potentate on 
earth. Swear it, swear it, my countrymen, and let Heaven 
record the vow forever. What ifthe English lion shall be- 
gin to growl?) What if he shall presently fill the air with 
his roar?) Armed with right and justice on our side, we 
fear him not. Our fathers did not fear him before us. Let 
him roar. The American eagle, your own high bird of lib- 
erty, is even now pluming her wings for her loftiest flight, 
and will presently utter notes of bolder defiance than Eng- 


Buty notwithstanding Governor Brown admin- 
istered this oath to the ‘* Democracy,’’ ‘* never to 
surrender one square acre of this goodly heritage,”’ 
this ** Democratic” promised land, yet it was not | 
long thereafter until Mr. Polk gave up nearly half 
of it to the British lion, including, perhaps, ‘Mount 
Piseah’’ itself! 

With this certain prospect of the exposure of their | 
Oregon humbug before them, the party in power 
looked to some ‘bold and courageous movement 
against broken down and distracted Mexico to save 
their Sinking fortunes. It was equally our misfor- 
tune to have a weak but ambitious President, seek- 
ing to escape the disgrace of his position, and the | 
lash of his political friends in the Oregon affair, 
and to have on our border a weak and distracted | 
neighboring nation with whom we had a contro- | 
versy. 

Texas and Oregon had lifted the President to 
power. To fail in his negotiations in regard to 
both was too bad. He knew he would fail in Ore- 
con: he must therefore succeed in Texas. He must | 
have a surrender of all he demanded, or have a fight. 
The surrender, too, must be immediate. The politi- 
eal and party necessity admitted of no delay. Mex- | 
ico rust yield all, and that, too, without delay, or 
fieht. And it was not enough that Mexico should | 
withdraw herself, and, in her characteristic stub- | 
bornness, refuse either to fight or treaf. She must 
do one or the other, and that quickly. 

On the other side, the Mexican authorities were, 
no doubt, sincerely anxious to treat, and to settle | 
all disputes amicably. But they, too, were under 
a political and party necessity of concealing their | 
own wishes until they could get themselves suffi- 
ciently established in power to act on their real 
opinions and wishes. They had come into power 
by humbugging about war for Texas, sy with no 
more idea of attempting it than Mr. Polk had of 
fighting England for 54° 40'. ; 

In this condition of things, our Government pro- | 
poses to renew the diplomatic intercourse between | 
the -countries, which had for a time been sus- 
pended. A favorable response was received; and 
forthwith Mr. Slidell was despatched to Mexico as 
our minister. But he, being in a great hurry, ar- 
rived before the Government of Herrera was ready 
forhim. Having humbugged the war feeling in 
the country, he wanted a little time to change this 
feeling, and “* to prepare the hearts of the people”’ 
for what he himself wished to do, which was to set- 
tle amicably all matters in dispute with the United 
States. But he needs a little time for this, and the 
presence of Mr. Slidell in the capital too soon will | 
do harm. He therefore most earnestly desires that 
Mr. Slidell would not be in so great haste. And | 
here the curtain rises on a very interesting and im- 
portant portion of this diplomatic history. The | 
letter of Mr. Black to Mr. Buchanan, found in the 
public documents, is worthy of special notice, and 
throws much light on this matter. Mr. Black 


| writes as follows: 


Vision ever rest.an such a@ scene?) Moses, when standing on |: 


“[ wentupto the President’s quarters, when the minister || 
came out into the ante-chamber and met me, and accosted 
me, saying, that the Government was informed that there 
was an arrival in Vera Cruz from the United States, bring- | 
ing out a commissioner, by which the Government was 
taken by surprise, and asked me who this commissioner || 
could be, and what had he come for? I told him I did not 
know, but T presumed it was the envoy which the Mexican 
Government had agreed to receive from the Government of 
the United States ; all the information which I had upon that 
subject was, that the consul of the United States at Vera 
Cruz had advised me, in a letter under date the 29th of 
November, that the Hon. John Slidell had just arrived at 
Sacrificios, and wished to leave Vera Cruz for this capital | 
by the first diligence, and that I was under the impression | 
that this person was an Envoy from the Government of the 
United States to that of Mexico, as we had good reason to 
expect one about this time. He said, that ought not to be; | 
the Government did rot expect an Envoy from the United || 
States until January, as they were not prepared to receive | 
him; and he desired, if possible, that he would not come to 
the expital, nor even disembark at this time, and that I | 
should endeavor to prevent his doing 80, as his appearance | 


‘delay important. 


‘result in a conflict of arms. 
| was resolved on; ‘hostile demonstrations’? must be 
/made. They were made, and resulted, as had been 


[Feb. 12, 
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in the capital at this time mght prove destructive to the Goy. 
ernment, and thus defeat the whole affair, You know the 
opposition are calling us traitors for entering into this ar. 
rangement with you. I told him I regretted this had not 
been known in time, as the Envoy would be now on hic 


| Way to this capital, and that the Mexiean Government haq 


set no time for his arrival, and it was to be presumed that 
they would be ready to receive him whenever he arrived 
I know, he said, there was no time set; but from the con. 
versations which I have had with yourself, and what I have 
heard from others, I had good reason to believe that the 


| Envoy would not have been appointed by your Governmeyt, 


or, at least, not have started on his mission, until after the 
meeting of Congress; which, he said, he understood would 
not meet until the first of this month. 

* He said that the Government itself was well disposed 
and ready to proceed in the negotiation; but, if the afaip 
Was commenced now, it would endanger its existence ; that 
the Government was preparing the thing, collecting the opin- 
ion and consent of the departments, which they expected to 
have finished by January, and then they would be able to 
proceed in the affair with more security; that the Govern. 
ment were afraid that the appearance of the Envoy at this 
time would produce a revolution against it. which might 
terminate in its destruction.” , 


This shows the desire of the Government of 
Mexico to restore friendly relations with us; but, 
then, personal and party reasons rendered a little 
If the negotiation was then 
pressed, it must be a failure; but if a little delay is 
given, it might be successful. But Mr. Slidell 
went in a hurry, and something must be done 
quickly. In the face of all these facts, he demands 
his reception forthwith, nothwithstanding he had 
been told that such a course would be fatal. The 
Government refused to receive him as minister, 


' but, evidently anxious to avoid a conflict, pro- 


posed to receive him as commissioner to treat 
about Texas. But he spurned this offer, and de- 
manded either his immediate reception as a minis- 
ter, or else his passports. 

How much Mr. Slidell’s presence in Mexico had 
to do with the overthrow of Herrera’s Government 
is not known, beyond what may be inferred from 
Mr. Black’s letter. But, it seems, he desired to 
see it overturned. He says, in his letter to Mr. 
Buchanan of December 17, 1845: 

“A revolution, and that before the meeting of Congress, 
is a probable event—a change of ministers almost a certain 
one. Notwithstanding the desire, which I believe the pres- 
ent Administration really entertains, to adjust all their diffi- 
culties with us,so feeble and inert is it, that I am rather 
inclined to the opinion that the chances of successful nego- 
tiation would be better with one more hostile, but possess- 
ing greater energy. The country, by conflicting factions, is 
ina state of perfect anarchy; its finances in a condition 


| utterly desperate.” 


Well, sir, as Mr. Slidell had wished and pre- 
dicted, Herrera was overthrown, and Paredes came 
into power. Mr. Slidell then makes application 
to him to-be received, but gets the same response 
that he had received before; that he could be re- 
ceived as a commissioner to treat about Texas, but 
not as a minister. 

All this time there was not the slightest evidence 
to show any intention, on the part of Mexico, to 
wage war against us. On the contrary, Mr. Sli- 
dell took good care to impress the Mexican Gov- 
ernment with the belief that, if he was not re- 


ceived, the United States would make war on 


them. He was of opinion that their fears should 
be operated on, and accordingly, on the 27th of 


| December, 1845, he wrote to Mr. Buchanan that 


‘“*hostile demonstrations” ought to be made, in order 

to alarm them. He says to Mr. Buchanan: 
“The desire of our Government to secure peace will be 

mistaken for timidity ; the most extravagant pretensions will 


be made and insisted upon, until the Mexican people shall 
be convinced, by hostile demonstrations, that our differences 


| must be settled promptly, either by negotiation or the 


sword.” 

The President of the United States arrived at 
the same conclusion, and determined (and that, 
too, without consulting Congress, the war-making 


|| power) to make “hostile demonstrations,’’ and to 


convince the Mexican people that they must settle 
‘promptly, either by negotiation or the sword.’’ He 
accordingly, on the 13th of January following, or- 


' dered General Taylor to march to the Rio Grande. 


Mr. Donelson had informed the President, by his 
official correspondence, that, in his opinion, the 
presence of an army in the Mexican settlements, 
on the Rio Grande, would almost unavoidably 
But the movement 


redicted, and as every man of sense must have 
Lnlets they would, in war. ; 
That the army was marched into Mexican set- 
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gone, is demonstrable from the public documents. 
The letters of Mr. Marcy, Mr. Donelson, General 
Taylor, and even the President’s message itself, all 
contain conclusive evidence of the fact. I might 
cite from all, but a few proofs from those of Gen- 
eral Taylor, and from the message, will be enough. 
By his letter, dated at Point Isabel, he says, that 
he had been met on his way there by a formal 


protest from the civil authorities of Tamaulipas, || 


That, os 
they approached Point Isabel, the inhabitants set the || 


against his occupation of the country. 


houses on fire and fled. 

Were these citizens of Texas—titizens of the 
United States—who were burning their houses and 
fleeing before the American army? 

But even the message of the President discloses 
the fact that he ordered the army into Mexican 
settlements, and among Mexican citizens; and he 
gravely informs us that he had directed, however, 


that the persons and property of Mexican citizens | 
He says, ‘* the movement of | 


should be respected ! \ 
‘the troops to the Del Norte was made by the com- 


‘manding general, under positive instructions to | 


‘abstain from all aggressive acts towards Mexico 
‘or Mexican citizens, and to regard the relations 


‘between that republic and the United States as | 


‘peaceful, unless she should declare war, or com- 
‘mit acts of hostility indicative of war. He was 
‘specially directed to protect private property, and 
‘respect personal rights.” 

_ Now, sir, if our army was on our own soil, was 
it necessary to order that it should abstain from 
“aggressive acts towards Mexico and Mexican citi- 
zens,’’ and that the persons and property of **“Mex- 
igan citizens”? should be respected? Why such 
an order would be ridiculous. 

But, to return to General Taylor. In writing 
from his camp, opposite Matamoros, he says, ‘the 
attitude of the Mexicans is so far decidedly hos- 
tile.” And he urgently calls the attention of the 
War Department to “the necessity of speedily 
sending recruits” to the army.. In his letter from 
the same place, a few days afterwards, he de- 


scribes his position, and says he has his cannon in || 


a position to * bear directly upon the public square 
of Matamoros, and within good range for demol- 
ishing the town.”? 

This, Mr. Chairman, I suppose is what was 
meant by ‘* making hostile demonstrations,”’ in 
order to alarm the Mexicans into a treaty with us. 
In the same letter, General Taylor says: * You 
‘will perceive that the Mexican authorities persist 


‘in considering our march as an act of war in itself; | 


‘and I believe they would so treat it, and attempt 
‘to drive us from our position, if they felt sufficient 
‘confidence in their strength.’’ 

The next thing was an interview between Gen- 


eral Vega and General Worth. General Vega in- | 


formed General Worth, that the march of our 


army ** through a part of Mexican territory (Tam- | 


aulipas) was considered as an act of war.’’ General 
Vega then inquired: ** Is it the intention of General 
Taylor to remain with his army on the left bank 


of the Rio Grande?’ General Worth replied, || 


‘Most assuredly; and there to remain until di- 
rected otherwise by his Government.’? General 
Vega remarked, that “ we [the Mexicans] felt in- 
dignation at seeing the American flag placed on 


the Rio Grande, a portion of the Mexican terri- 
General Ampudia then, by letter, called | 


9 


tory. 
on General Taylor to retire from the Rio Grande, 
and informs him, that remaining there will be 
deemed an act of war, ard treated as such. General 
Taylor, on receiving this, issued an order ‘* block- 
ing up the Rio Grande, and stopping all supplies to 
‘Matamoros.’ A conflict ensued, and, since then, 
we have been at war. 

And now, sir, I have traced the causes of this 
war, and reviewed the facts connected with its im- 
mediate origin. I have shown that, though Mexi- 
co might brag and bluster, she had no serious 
thought of making war on us, or invading our ter- 
ritory. She was distracted by civil wars at home, 
without ability or inclination to wage a foreign 
war, and fearing, instead of seeking, a conflict with 
the United States. I have said that Mr. Polk had 
adopted the only certain method by which he could 
have driven her into war—the marching our army 
into her settlements, pointing our cannon into her 
towns, and alarming the inhabitants into union 
among themselves, and uniting them against a com- 
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| mon enemy, in defence, as they supposed, of their 
country, their homes, and their religion. The blood 
of this war is on the President. I care not who 
struck the first blow. He provoked it—unneces- 
| sarily provoked it—by an aggressive and wholly | 
| unjustifiable act, alike unauthorized by the annex- 
ation resolution, by the laws, and by the Consti- 
| tution of the country. 
| Nor is it material, so far as the President’s con- 
duct is concerned, whether we had cause of war 
arainst Mexico or not. It was not for him to de- | 
cide; the decision of that belonged to the war- 
making power. Had he kept our army where he | 
| had first ordered it—at Corpus Christimand where | 
it could have given the most ample protection to 
| the most remote Texan settlements, I verily believe 
|; we should this day have been at peace. But an | 
ambition to distinguish his reign, especially by the | 
| acquisition of territory, has involved us in the ex- | 
|| penses and calamities of a war, the end of which | 
|| the wisest and most sagacious cannot foretell or | 
foresee. Well and truly might it be said to this | 
country, ‘Wo to thee, O land, when thy King is a 
child !”’ 

I have but a few more things to say about this 
marching our army to the Rio Grande, and then I 
will leave it to the verdict of the country. I have 
| already, but for a different purpose, referred to the 
| testimony of Mr. Benton, on the question of bound- 
‘ary. He solemnly declared that, to ratify a treaty 
|| including the very country of which Mr. Polk, by the 
| army, took military possession, ‘would be an act of 
| ‘direct aggression on Mexico, for all the conse- 
| * quences of which the United States would stand | 

‘responsible.’’ And he laid down the following 

distinct propositions in regard to it: 1. It would 

‘be of itself war;” 2. It would be ‘unjust war;”’ 

3. **War wneonstitutionally made;” and 4, * War | 
/on a weak and groundless pretext.”’ 

This is what Mr. Benton said of ratifying a 
'| treaty including the territory into which the Presi- 
_dent has since marched the army. Mr. Benton | 
| ought to be good authority with Mr. Polk, since 
| he has desired, and proposed, to confer on him an | 
office so high and responsible, and, if abused, so 
, dangerous, that, in the whole history of the coun- | 
| try but one has been found who has been deemed 
| worthy of it, and he was the great and good 
Washington. You know the office to which I |, 
| refer—the office of lieutenant general. Mr. Ben- | 
ton, therefore, ought to be a good witness; and, | 
| accordingly, I have called up his testimony. 

Now, sir, if it be true, as Mr. Benton has de- | 
clared, that the mere ratification of a treaty—a || 
mere act on paper—including the country in ques- | 
‘| tion, is an act of war; what isit, I beg to ask, when |} 
the President, by his army, takes military posses- 

sion of it, requiring the affrighted inhabitants to 
submit, under penalty of having their towns riddled 
| by cannon balls if they show signs of resistance? 
Ah, sir, Mr. Polk’s lieutenant general convicts him |) 
|, by evidence too clear and,too positive to be evaded. | 
| The proof is conclusive. 

And in taking this step, in itself, according to 
Mr. Benton, an act of war, the President did not || 
deign to consult the war-making power. Congress 
was in session, but not an intimation of this move- 
/ment was given to them. 
| consent. If he had, in my judgment, he would not 
| have obtained it; for, in passing the annexation || 
resolutions, Congress had refused to set up any | 
| exclusive claim to the territory in question; and it | 
| is not possible they would, after this, have ordered || 
| that military possession should be taken of it. The || 
| President moved on his own responsibility, believ- | 
|| ing, no doubt, that the country, when in war, || 
| would overlook his conduct in provoking and 
| bringing it on. He did this, as I have already 
|| shown, alike in violation of the express terms and 
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| violation of law, and in violation of the Constitu- 
|, tion of the United States. 
‘|| But I must hasten to aconclusion. The remain- 


|| obvious meaning of the annexation resolution, in 1 our sagacious President had sent him, than he was 


ing topics which I desired to touch, must be touch- | 

The proposed annexation of Mexican | 
territory to the United States has raised, or rather | 

revived, a question of fearful import. Already we 

have had a most exciting and.violent debate on the | 
| subject of the extension of slavery. . 
| When Texas was coming into the Union, I then | 
expressed the belief that, if the question of sla- 


') very was left open, it would in the end endanger, if 
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| any such thing. 
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not destroy, the Union. And so firm was my con- 
viction of this, that | would vote for no proposition 
which did not explicitly settle it. [have not 
changed my opinion; subsequent events have but 
confirmed it. If there was no other difficulty in the 
way of this proposed annexation of Mexican ter- 
ritory, | would oppose it in every form, until this 
exciting and dangerous question was compromised 
and settled. It is far more important to preserve 
the Union than to add to our territory. 

But there are to my mind other unanswerable 
difficulties in the way of bringing this territory in, 
with its Mexican inhabitants. Waiving the ques- 
tion whether these inhabitants are capable of self- 
rovernment, or can be made so, which is matter 


|| of extreme doubt, still other insuperable objec- 


tions, to my mind, are in the way. The doctrines 
of our Declaration of Independence, and the spirit 
and genius of our institutions, recomnise but one 
foundation on which free government can rest, the 
“consent of the governed.” To force a reluctant 
people to submit to our institutions, as we must do 
if we bring this Mexican population under our 
Constitution, would be contrary to its principles. 
Texas came in, but she was free, and came in by 
the consent of her people deliberately expressed. 
But suppose Texas while free, from some cause, 
had waged war against us, and our arms being 
victorious, we proposed, in order to ‘*indemnify 
us for the expenses of the war,’’ to annex a part 
or all of her territory to the United States, not- 
withstanding the people we proposed to. bring in 
should be unwilling to come under our Federal 
Constitution, ought we under such circumstances 
to have forced them in? I think not. It would 
have been in violation of the spirit of our Govern- 
ment. 

But, it is said, we should overlook all these con- 
siderations, and hold on to the conquered provinces, 
in order to indemnify us for the expenses of the 
war. If by this is meant that this territory would 
yield us anything worthy of serious consideration 
in the way ‘of money, it is the greatest humbug of 
the times. It would be more likely to take out 
than put money into the treasury. 

In conclusion, | have but a few words to say 
about the three million appropriation asked for by 
the President. I have voted steadily for all the sup- 
plies of men and money necessary to carry on this 
war. [intend to continue todo so. But the Presi- 
dent asks this three millions, not to prosecute the 
war, but he says it may be necessary in making a 
peace; but he cannot tell us what use he is going to 
make of it, until after this peace is obtained. Last 


' session he wanted two millions to be used in this 


secret way, but the bill failed. This session he 
wants three millions. 


Now, sir, if I had good reason to believe that 


|| it would bring an honorable peace, I would vote, 
_ not only this three millions, but as much more if 


it were necessary. But I have no reason to believe 
When the President asked for 
the two millions last session, he had entered into 
some sort of an arrangement with Santa Ana, by 
which he was to permit Santa Ana to return to 
Mexico, and Santa Ana, on his part, was to make 
peace with the United States. But Santa Ana 


cheat him again. I must therefore know what is 
to be done with this money before I can vote it. — 
Is it the design of the President to hold out this 
three millions as a bribe to Santa Ana and his army? 
If so, the purpose is dishonorable and disgraceful. 
We have had enough of bargains with the treach- 
erous Santa Ana. We have seen him, by the 
order of Mr. Polk, permitted to return to his own 
country, after he had been the author of all the 
mischiefs of which we complain. And no sooner 
did he reach the capital of his own country, where 


He did not ask their | cheated our President, and [ am afraid he wilt 


hailed with joy both by the army and people. In- 
stead of trying to make peace with us, he at first 
modestly, declined the Presidency, but took com- 


| 
| mand of the army, saying, his purpose in return- 


ing from his exile was, to drive the perfidious Amer- 
icans, as he was pleased ingratellty to call the 


| people over whom Mr. Polk presided, from the 


soil of Mexico. He is now not only at the head 
of the army, but also President of the republic, 
| giving more union and energy to the war against 
us than any other man could give. [ want no 
| more secret bargains made with him. When an- 
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other contract is entered into, I not only want it in 
the open day, but I want witnesses to it. 

What avail, sir, will it be, to procure a tempo- 
rary, or nominal peace, by buying up the present 
set of military leaders in Mexico? It would only 
hurl them from power, and bring in other leaders 
equally hosule. We have already seen Mr. Slidell 
de@iring, and, perhaps, by his presence in Mexico, 
ussisting, to overturn the government of Herrera, 
and bring Paredes into power; and then we have 
seen the President assisting to turn Paredes out, 
and put Santa Ana into his place. And what has 
itavailed? It has only turned bad to worse, and 
postponed the prospect of peace. We started out 
to “conquer a now, it seems, we are 
going to buy it! IL will have no part or lot in any 
such thing. 

In conclusion, I will say, my heart’s desire is to 
wee an carly and honorable peace restored to the 
country; and all and every measure which in my 
judgment looks fairly and honestly to that object 
shall have my eonstant and hearty support. 


9 
peace; 


TIE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. J. H. HARMANSON, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In tue House or RepreseNntraATIVEs, 
February 12, 1847. 

The bill to appropriate Three Millions of Dollars 
to enable the President to enter upon negotia- 
tions for the restoration of peace with Mexico, 
being under consideration— 

Mr. I1ARMANSON said: I did not expect, 
Mr. Chairman, to have addressed the committee 
on this bill; intending to have left it to more expe- 
rienced members. ‘The amendment offered by the 
gemtieman trom Pennsylvania, {[Mr. Wiimor,] 
has altered my determination, and as I have taken 
the floor, | will define my position with reference 
to the war. 

It is denounced by the opposition as ‘‘a Presi- 
dent’s war;”’ a war of injustice and wrong on our 
part, commenced without reason, and to end in 
the disgrace of our country. This, sir, I believe 
to be wholly untrue. But if | conceived our cown- 
try to have been led into this war by the folly or 
design of the President, I should, in the first place, 
have endeavored to arrest him in his career of folly 
or ambition. ft had failed in that, and war had 
ensued, | should not have stopped to inquire by 
whose wrong it had been commenced. It would 
be enough to know that my country was in war; 
and instead of spending our energies in idle, if not 
criminal wrangling to gain pitiful party advantages, 
1 would ery a truce to party; would quiet our do- 
mestic troubles, and lend every energy of our souls 
to its prosecution, with a vigor likely to ensure its 
speedy and glorious termination, 

But, sir, itis not an unjust, unconstitutional, 
and damnable war,’’ or one that could have been 
avoided with honor, It was forced on us by a 
perverse and besotted nation—a nation without ca- 
pacity to Know what is right, and if she had, has 
not the sense of propriety to do it. Everything 
that a magnanimous nation, conscious of its power, 
could do, has been done by the United States to 
obtain peace. We have implored Mexico for the 
sake of humanity, for her own sake, to abstain 
irom thisappeal toarms. Yes, sir, ia strains bor- 
dering on pusillanimnity, only to be excused by a 
consciousness of our power and her distraction, 
and consequent feebleness, have we besought her 
to pause. How have we been met? By insult 
and defiance. Nothing but war would do her. 
Let her have it, then, to her heart’s content. If she 
is so lost to all sense of justice and reason, as not 
to be, for humanity’s sake or her own, begged into 
a peace, the sole alternative is left us to thrash her 
inte it, 

But we see gentlemen on this floor so blinded 
by prejudice and hatred, as to charge this as “a 
President’s war,” which, if true, would convict 
them of little less than treason. They tell us, that 
the order of the President, commanding our troops 
to take position on the Rio Grande, was issued to 
provoke a war. ‘That it was unconstitutional, as 
it made war without the consent of Congress. It 
was unjust to Mexico, as it invaded her rightful 
sovereignty; and that, for this order, the President 
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: 2 iy 
was a despot, and deserved to be impeached. If | 


it be true, that the marching to the Rio Grande 
provoked the war, then I charge those who now 
denounce it on this floor with being accessory to 
the act. If thus making the war was unconstitu- 
tional, then I charge them with coéperation in this 
violation of the Constitution. If the march to the 
Rio Grande violated the sovereignty of Mexico, 
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you are guilty of perpetrating or conniving at that 


injustice. 

And, Mr. Chairman, let me ask these patriotic 
gentlemen, where were they when these great out- 
rages were committed by this despotic President, 
as they call him? Were they not on this floor? 
Did they not have full cognizance of all these facts? 


Why did they not arrest him in his mad career? || 


Were these sentinels on the watchtower sleeping 
at their post?) Will they tell us that they did not 
at that time think it unconstitutional and unjust, 
or that it would provoke a war? Or will they tell 
the country that they saw it ell, but had not the 
patriotism to warn their countrymen of the danger ? 
Let these railers take either horn of the dilemma. 
If they say they did not at that time see that it was 


unjust and unconstitutional, and would provoke a | 


war, how is it that they charge the Administration 
with wilfully trampling under foot the Constitu- 
tion, dealing unjustly by Mexico, and plunging 
their country in an * unjust, unconstitutional, and 
damnable war?’’ If they saw it, what apology or 
excuse can they offer their countrymen for not ar- 
resting the President in his mad design ? 
did these patriots sleep? Why were they dumb ? 
Why did they not sound the alarm far and wide, 
to awake the sleeping vigilance of their confiding 
countrymen ? j 
Chairman: Their charges were not thought of 
then, and are unjust now. Let us examine into 
the manner in which this difficulty commenced, 
Texas was an independent nation: recognised 
by the leading civilized nations of theearth. She 
chose to unite her destiny with ours, and we, for 
our security, to extend our commercial and politi- 
cal power, and also to prevent other Governments, 
whose principles are antagonist to our own, from 
controlling the destinies of that rising country,—for 
these reasons we took her into our Union. The 
annexation was consummated after a hard struggle 
with European Governments. Our promptitude 


and boldness triumphed over their machinations, || 


Why 


For the very best reasons, Mr. || 


They reluctantly acquiesced, and acknowledged | 


that Texas had the right to annex herself to the 
United States. We received her into our Union, 


claiming the Rio Grande as her boundary; but | 


with a stipulation that we reserved to ourselves the 
power of establishing a line by treaty. 


We sicnified to Herrera, the President of Mex- | 


ico, our disposition to settle all difficulties on the 
most liberal terms. He assented to receive an en- 
voy. Mr. Slidell was immediately despatched to 
Mexico, to endeavor, by all honorable means, to 
adjust the points in controversy. On his arrival 
out, he found Herrera’s Government tottering to 
its fall, and from fear, it then refused to recognise 
him. Herrera was soon overthrown by Paredes, 


| for the very reason that he was favorable to peace. 


these friendly overtures met? 


Mr. Slidell apprized Paredes, in the most kind and 


Beaver Reps, 


independent! And she had undisputed possessioy; 
of Texas! Surely this man must have been born 
since the battle of San Jacinto, and can know no- 
| thing of the previous history of his country. Is 

there a man on this floor willing to endorse these 
| idiotic pretensions? It was this blindness, this jn- 
Sanity, that cqused the war. Yet, sir, our oppo- 
| nents tell us that our Government is wrong, her 
enemy right. They contend that between the Nue- 
ces and the Rio Grande was disputed territory, and 
that our invasion of that caused the war. Certainly, 
sir, there was a difference of opinion among our- 
selves as to which was the rightful line, a larce 
| majority believing the Rio Grande to be the bound- 
_ary. But this very difference of opinion suggested 
the propriety of a reservation on the part of our 
Government of power to negotiate the line. There 
certainly has never been any dispute between the 
United States and Mexico, as to whether the Nue- 
ces or the Rio Grande was the boundary. The 
| dispute with Mexico arises from the fact that she 
claimed to the Sabine. She claimed the whole of 
Texas, disputing our title to every inch. 

Some of the Opposition charge us with robbing 
| Mexico by annexing Texas. ‘This is humiliating 
indeed. Even our foreign enemies are more just 
'to us than are such American patriots. The 
| prime minister of a foreign potentate, Guizot, 
| smarting under the sting of being foiled in his 
| ** balance-of-power”’ system, acknowledged that 

Texas was free and independent of Mexico, and 

had a right to annex herself to the United States, 
| But what better could we expect from this same 
‘school of American patriots, which, during the 
| Revolution, when America was striking for her 
freedom, declared us rebels and robbers, and then, 
as now, proclaimed our enemies te be in the right. 

In the last war they were again found on the side 
of our enemies. In our difficulties with France, 
their leader, the imbodiment of Federalism, true 
to his instinct, declared that if the guns of the ene- 
my were pointing at the Capitol, he would not vote 
an appropriation intended to protect the honor and 
interest of the country. 

I will not charge our opponents with loving 
Mexico, or hating their own country. But, sir, 
| they are so blinded by party fury, so bitter and des- 
| perate in their hatred to the Administration, that to 
crush it they would trample under foot the honor, 
interests, and glory of their own country. 

I should have my misgivings as to the stability 
of our institutions did I not believe that the ‘mass 
| of the Whig party would spurn with indignation 

these proclamations to the world, that we are 
' murderers and robbers, waging an ‘ unjust, un- 
constitutional, and damnable war.’ If the war 
was unjust, I would try to be blind to my coun- 
try’s dishonor. My lips, at least, should be sealed, 
| for the sake of the future fame of my country. | 
would rather desire to cheat the historian into a 
different belief, and thus to save our posterity from 
the mortification of being taught that their fathers 


|| were robbers and murderers. 


conciliatory manner, of the friendly disposition of | 


our Government, and that he was empowered to 
settle all questions in issue. How, let me ask, were 
By insult and bit- 
terness. Yet these patriots declare, that in all this 
Mexico was right, and our Government wrong. 


| Permit me, in this connexion, to read an extract 


from a letter from the Mexican Minister, Castillo 
y Lanzas, to Mr. Slidell, which, doubtless, will 
receive the approval of those who ever find their 
country wrong and her enemies right: 


« Civilized nations have beheld with amazement, at this | 
enlightened and refined epoch, a powerful and well-consol- | 


' idated State, availing herself of the internal dissension of a 


i] 


neighboring nation, putting its vigilance to sleep by protes- 


tations of friendship, setting in active motion all mannér of |) 
springs and artifices, alternately plying intrigue and vio- | 


lence, seizing a moment to despoil her of a precious part of 
her territory, regardless of her incontestable right of the most 
unquestionable ownership, and the most undisputed pos- 
session.”’ 

_ Was there ever, Mr. Chairman, such unblush- 
ing impudence as this? I might go further, and 
ask, was there ever such insanity as this? ‘Texas 
unquestionably hers! when all leading civilized 
nations had pronounced her years before free and 





‘| Now, Mr. Chairman, if this war is ‘ unjust, 


“unconstitutional, and damnable,” why did these 
| peculiar patriots vote for it? If itis so, they crimi- 
nate themselves. They confess their own guilt. 
We thought the war unavoidable and just on our 
part; we voted for it, and thus did what we con- 
sidered our duty. They, by their own confession, 
violated duty, and perpetrated what they profess 
to consider foul injustice. dh? 

| It is complained that the President stated in his 
/ message, that ‘* aid and comfort’? was being given 
to the enemy by denouncing the war as unjust 
towards Mexico, and in branding our Government 
as being bent on pillage and territorial aggrandize- 
ment. Yes, I ask these honorable gentlemen if 
the Government of Mexico does not receive ‘aid 
and comfort” by thus being encouraged to deeds of 
daring in defence of their country’s so-called honor 
_and rights, as against the vile oppression of Ameri- 
can robbers? Cheer on the soldiers of our enc- 
mies—tell them they are fighting in a just and holy 
cause—tell them if they fall they will fill a patriot's 
grave—do it, do all this, and then ask every true 
American heart if this is not giving aid and com- 
fort and strength tothe enemy. Turn to our own 
soldiers, and say you will not vote them food, rai- 
ment, and arms, to enable them to protect their 
country’s honor and rights, and to add to its glory, 
but to carry out the vile purposes of tyranny and 
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oppression, to violate the Constitution, to enable 
them to perpetrate dark deeds of pillage and blood; 
wil them if they die in the cause they die a felon’s 
death; tell this to the soldier’s widow, whose only 
consolation is that he died nobly supporting his 
country’s honor and glory. Rob her of that sol- 
ace—say to the soldier’s orphans that their father 
has left them the blighting legacy of disgrace and 
dishonor—and then go to the people and ask them 
whether this is giving strength to the American 
arms, or comfort to the distracted hearts of those | 
made widows and orphans by this war. 

The Opposition speak of the cost of this war. 
Sir, it was unavoidable. We will conquer a peace. | 
it will be a permanent peace, not only with Mexi- 
co, but with our rivals in Europe. They see with 
fear and trembling the prowess of our troops, and | 
the real military power of our Government. In- 
deed, we are as much surprised at our own power 
asthey. ‘The American people, as well as Europe, 
ave convinced that we can command, at six months’ 
notice, halfa million of men of the very best mate- 
rial for an army. The want of this knowledge 
might have cost us a long, bloody, and expensive 
war, with those jealous of our institutions and 
prosperity. This knowledge will insure us a long 
yepose, Should we end this contest as brilliantly as 
ithas been thus far prosecuted, and the perma- 
nent peace thus purchased will have been cheaply 
bought, even at a cost of fifty or a hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. But it will cost us nothing. | 
Mexico, in her madness, commenced this war, and 
she must foot the bill. 

For the more efficient prosecution of the war, 
the able Secretary of the Treasury has proposed to 
tax the free list. It is objected that we cannot tax 
tea and coffee, for the reason that such a duty falls 
heaviest on the poor. I know it does. Our whole 
system of taxation taxes the poor instead of the 
rich; and that is one of the principal reasons why 
I have always advocated the lowest possible tariff. 
Will these objectors be kind enough to inform the 
committee if the duty on sugar, salt, iron, coarse 
cottons, wooliens, &c., do not also throw the bur- 
den of the tax on the poor, and otherwise operate 
more injuriously to their interest than would a duty 
on tea and coffee? If you put a tax upon tea and 
coffee, its whole amount goes into the public treas- 
ury. On the other hand, only a part of your tariff 
or tax On sugar, salt, iron, cottons, woollens, &c., 
goes into the public treasury. The sugar planter, 
salt-fhaker, the iron-master, chartered companies 
manufacturing cottons and woollens, receive the 
greatest proportion of the tax thus levied. Nor is 
thisall. It cuts off our trade with other countries, 
and thus diminishes the price of the article we ex- 
port. Itis, indeed, a double injury. Sir, these 
gentlemen talk very pathetically of taxing the 
poor. Where were their sympathies, when it 
was proposed by the Democratic party to reduce 
the tax on sugar, salt, iron, andclothing? Where, 
1 ask, was their love for the poor then? 
their ery was, the higher the tax the better. Their 
object in making anything free is to create the ne- | 
cessity for higher taxes on sugar, salt, iron, coal, 
coarse cottons, woollens, &c., for the benefit of 
the planter, iron and coal miners, and chartered 
companies. Weare obliged, if we do our duty, 
to raise the money to support our Government. 
You object to put a tariff on tea and coffee, be- 
cause, as you contend, the burden will fall heavi- 
est on the poor. 
said, and vote for it with that full knowledge; and 
know, too, with the same certainty, that to lay a 
heavier tax on the articles you propose in their | 
stead to tax even higher than at present, would be 
infinitely more oppressive to the poor, as it would 
do them the triple injury of taxing them unequally 


chartered companies, and cutting off their trade 
with other nations, thereby diminishing the price 
of the articles we export. 

Under this mode of taxation, fix it as you may, | 
the pgor have to stand the brunt; and under the 
pretence of relieving them by making tea and cof- | 
fee free, you inflict a deeper injury in raising the | 
taxes on articles of general consumption which are 
already taxed too high. If you are sincere, why | 
do you not lay a tax on indigo and other dyestuffs? | 
Chat would clearly benefit the poor, as it would | 
not tax them, but these chartered companies. Oh, | 


for the Government, taxing them for the benefit of | 


no! That is precisely what you do not desire. | 


No, | 


I know it, as I have before || 


The Mexican War—Mr. Harmanson. 


You say, too, the people will not stand a tax on 
tea and coffee. Is it thought on this floor that the 
people are so stupid as not to be able to see that 
the tax on tea and coffee would be less injurious 
to them than to raise the tax, which is now too 
high, on their sugar, salt, and iron? The money 
must be procured; and the question is, how is it 
to be raised with most facility, and to the least in- 
jury to the people? Lay it as we may, I know 
the masses will have to stand the burden. Bank- 
ers and otherchartered companies, and the wealthy 
generally, will not bear their due proportion. Nev- 
ertheless, | know that true patriotism is to be 
found among the people, who are ever ready to 
pour out their money and their blood iff defence 
of the rights and honor of their country. 

They not stand a tax on tea and coffee in time of 
war to support their fathers, brothers, husbands, 
friends, and countrymen, in wresting from an in- 
solent, implacable, and barbarous foe that redress 
which has been too long delayed! They recollect 
full well the piracies committed by our enemy on 
our commerce; the robbery of our citizens; the as- 
sassination of the gallant Cross; the murder of the 
Rogers family, when females, after being violated 
before the eyes of their husbands, were deliberately 
murdered in cold blood. 

| No, sir, there is not aman or a woman in my 
district, with a heart capable of appreciating such 
wrongs, who would be indisposed to submit to a 
duty on tea and coffee, or would refuse to give half 
their tea and coffee—nay, give all, to cheer and 
support our army in avenging these outrages. 

Mr. Chairman, it is proposed by the bill now 
under consideration to place in the hands of the 
| Executive three millions of dollars, to be used, if 

necessary, in adjusting a peace with Mexico. It 
is denounced by the Opposition, who call on us to 
know how it is that, having set out to conquer a 
peace, we now wish to obtain peace by bribery. 
We could have expected nothing better from many 
of these gentlemen. Is it patriotic at such a time 
to publish to the civilized world that the Executive 
is a tyrant, pressing on a system of plunder and 
bloodshed, and that the supporters of this war are 
accessories to these crimes? Sir, they could not 
have completed the catalogue of disgraceful impu- 
tations without adding that of bribery. It is sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Owen, } 
and the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 

Means of the Senate, [Mr. Sevier,] that the line 

most convenient to the parties would be the Rio 
Grande, from its mouth to the thirty-second paral- 

lel, thence following that parallel west to the Pacific, 
giving us the Californias aid New Mexico. Now, 
can it not be conceived by all not wilfully blind, 
| that the territory we may thus acquire would be 
worth more than the amount Mexico may owe us; 
| and that it may require this amount, or a part of 
this, to pay the balance? It may be said, why not 
| take exactly enough to pay ourselves? For many 
| cogent reasons. ‘The line thus to be obtained might 
| not be convenient for eifher. For instance: Mexi- 
| co might not be willing to have one of her provinces 
| divided, wishing us to take the whole or none. If 
we took the whole, it might cover more than our 
i claim. If none, less than our claim. So it must 
_be clear to every sensible mind that we must be 
| prepared for this contingency. It may or may not 
be used, as circumstances may require. It would be 
most stupid not to be prepared on this point, upon 
which I shall not dwell longer; for he that cannot 
| see the indispensable necessity for this appropria- 


tion is too blind to be reasoned with. 
As to the amendment proposed by the member 
| from Pennsylvania, I must declare my astonish- 
ment that those who profess to be supporters of 
the Administration-should have thrown such a fire- 
| brand into gur councils. It is difficult to believe 
| that the supporters of this measure are friendly to 
the Administration, or sincere supporters of the 
war; for they must know that the President is 
wholly adverse to coupling this question in any 


| tion of the war. Had gentlemen taxed their in- 
| genuity to the utmost to devise the means of dis- 
| tracting the councils of the country, to effectually 
| embarrass and cripple the Administration, and 
| eventually to endear the Union, I do not be- 
lieve they .could have adopted a scheme better 
suited to accomplish these ends. Yet gentlemen 
| say they are supporters of the war and the Admin- 
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istration, and that they are attached to the Union. 
This is singular proof of it. They are in favor of 
the war, yet they thrust, out of time and place, a 
measure on the House which they know full well 
must irritate and distract the party favorable to a 
vigorous prosecution of the contest. They are sup- 
porters of the Administration, yet they know that 
nothing could embarrass it more. They are in‘fa- 
vor of this glorious Union. Still they introduce 
and press on usa principle that tramples under foot 
all the compromises of the Constitution which re- 
sulted in this Union. Sir, if they were to be judged 
by their acts, and not by their professions, it would 
be pronounced that they were opposed to the war, 
meditated the overthrow of the Administration, 
and were, in fact, disunionists. 

The speech of the gentleman from New York 
{[Mr. Rarusun] was indeed interesting, if for no 
thing save its candor. After exhausting himself 
in denouncing the institution of African slavery 
and its baneful influences on the intellect and in- 
dustry of our peojle, and passing a very high 
eulogy on the intelligence and industry of the non- 
slaveholding States, and their great love for liberty, 
he at last informed the committee that the ant- 
| slavery agitation here is all humbug. That they 

are really after political power; and that if we will 
give up one of the most material compromises of 
| the Constitution, we may take slavery where we 
| please, and extend it indefinitely. 1 commend the 
ventleman for his candor. Doubtless, this is the 
spirit that actuates these great lovers of freedom. 
He complains bitterly that for forty-seven of fifty- 
| seven years, the presidential chair has been filled 
by slaveholders, which he considers a great griev- 
ance. “Let us examine this matter a little. 
General Washington was a slaveholder, reared 
under its baneful influences. Will the gentleman 
be kind enouch to say how he liked his Adminis- 
tration? I will take the liberty of answering for 
the gentleman, that none could have been better. 
The apostle of liberty, Thomas Jefferson—was the 
crentleman satisfied with his Administration? He 
will say the liberty of the people suffered nothing 
at his hands. How is it with the Administrations of 
Madison and Monroe? Were they true to the 
honor and liberty of the people? The gentleman 
' expresses no dissent. How did he like the Ad- 
ministration of the lion-hearted Jackson, the hero 
of New Orleans? 
his country’s glory? The gentleman is delighted 
with his Administration. How is this, Mr. Chair- 
man, five Presidents from the slaveholding States, 
the land, as gentlemen are pleased to say, ‘ of 
ignorance and idleness’’—five Presidents reared 
under its baneful influence; and yet, sir, while they 
guided the destinies of the United States, the in- 
terest of the country was promoted, its honor 
_ preserved untarnished, and its liberties carefully 
euarded. This is, indeed strange, if the condition 
you assign the South be true. Let us see whether 
the country has fared better under those reared in 
the more favored region, the land, as the gentle- 
man avers, ** of intelligence and freedom.”’ How 
is the gentleman pleased with the Administration 
of John Adams? Not at all, Mr. Chairman. 

How did that of his son, John Q@. Adams, answer? 

| Avain he is no better satisfied. And that of Gen- 
eral Harrison was no more to the gentleman's 
‘taste. Mr. Van Buren, the *‘ northern man with 
southern principles,”’ who thought it honor enough 
to follow in the footsteps of his illustrious prede- 
cessor—his Administration alone of all the Presi- 
dents from the non-slaveholding States, meets the 
approval of the gentleman from New York. The 
committee are, doubtless, convinced of the justice 
of his complaints. Perhaps he thinks it immate- 
rial whether our country is governed well or ill, as 
his solicitude appears to be altogether with refer- 
ence to the distribution of the loaves and fishes. I 
fear, sir, that there are too many of that political 
school for the peace an¢ happiness of our country. 
What difference, Lask, can it make from whence 
a President comes—whether from the East, West, 
North, or South—if he is true to our institutions ? 
As to myself, if | know myself, if | know my own, 
heart, I care not from whence he comes. If he is 
the friend of equal rights, and opposed to all mo- 
| nopolies, were he to come from the remotest cor- 
ner of Wisconsin, | should prefer him a thousand 
times to a man from my own hearth-side who does 
|| not stand by these principles. 


Did Jackson fill the measure of 
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Another gentleman from New York [Mr. Gro- 
ven] tella us that public opinion at the North is 
opposed to the extension of slavery, and to the 
admission of another slave State. But, sir, he has 
not proved such public opinion to be just or hon- 
est. Uf the existence of this public opinion isa 
legitimate reason for stripping ds of these consti- 
tutional rights, how long before *‘public opinion” 
will require emancipation in the District of Colum- 
bia? Having accomplished that, how long before 
it will have ripened into a mandate from the ma- 
jority to abolish slavery in the States? Not long, 
presume, if we are to succumb to this “ public 
opinion’’ in the outset. 

Let me ask gentlemen what is their real object 
in wishing to draw around the South a cordon of 
free Suates? Whiat effect do they wish to produce 
at the South by endeavoring to prevent its contem- 
poraneous extension? Is it your object to over- 
throw us? Do you seek our destruction? Now, 
what do you promise yourselves were you to ac- 
complish this end? Is it insorder to destroy the 
white race, and give up the country to the blacks? 
Or is it your desire or expectation that the blacks 
will eventually be exterminated? Which, | ask, 


do you seek? You cannot be so heedless as to pur- 
sue these measures with so much zeal without some 
well-defined object in view. Is your object to bet- 


And are 
j «as really to think that the eman- 
cipation of the black race will effect that purpose ? 
The result would be exactly the reverse. It would 
put off the era of universal political liberty or civ- 
ilization a century; perhaps for centuries. We, 
the United States, are the beacon-light to the 
world. ‘The advancement of this Government in 
rower is the advancement of the liberty of man- 
cind; and the great element of power in this Gov- 
ernment is the associated slave labor of the South. 
As strange and paradoxical as it may seem, slavery 
at the South is the surest guarantee of liberty at | 
the North. In the South there is no conflict be- 
tween capital and labor. There labor and capital 
are united. Not so at the North, where capital 
and labor areever at war. The South, from inter- 
est and feeling, is ever found on the side of labor. 

The South furnishes those productions—cotton, 
tobacco, rice, &e.—which give tle United States 
their great commercial power. That commerce is 
carried on more especially by the non-slaveholding 
States, and thus it is that your institutions, not 
ours, are being disseminated through the world by 
ils means. 

Indeed, the whole civilized world now feels its 
just influence. Our instjtution does not make you 
less happy, less virtuous; and, in a pecuniary 
point of view, it adds greatly to your prosperity. 
Nor does it detract, in the least, from your ad- 
vancement in the great principles of equal rights, 
On the contrary, in your battles for that great 
principle against capital and monopoly, we are 
ever found on the side of labor. Slavery in the | 
South is indeed the surest guarantee of liberty in | 
the free States. For while capital and monopoly, 
the great enemies of freedom and labor, are ever 
striv ing to master you, we are ever ready to suc- 
cor you, prompted, as we are, both by interest and 
inclination. Under such circumstances, if slavery 
in the United States, at this stage of civilization, 
should be broken down, before free principles be- 
come firmly rooted throughout Christendom, the 
event would indeed be a great calamity to man- 
kind, You of the North would be shorn of your 
prosperity , and of your growing commerce and 
political power over the world. In the loss of that 
power, free principles would receive a shock, the 
injury from which it might take centuries to re- 
pair. 

The Union as itis, by its united labor and intel- 
ligence, and its free principles, in half a century 
has conducted us to a condition of prosperity, 
power, and, I may say, grandeur, hitherto unex- 
ampled. 

The political philosophers and philanthropists of 
the old world have cone on us with wonder, and 
with the liveliest hopes for humanity, as they see 
the influence of our new civilization gradually win- 
ning its way into the hearts and minds of men the 
world over. Kings and potentates of other lands, 
seeing that the principles we are sowing broadcast 
cannot be successfully resisted, are gradually bend- 
ing under their influences. By slow degrees, (and 


ter the condition of the human race? 
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better, in my opinion, for being slow, because the 
more certain,) they are yielding up the power they 
have for so many centuries withheld from its legit- 
imate owners, the people. This is what our 
Union, our Constitution with its compromises, is 
doing for ourselves and the human race. I[ ask, 
will the non-slaveholding States, in the madness of 
power, trample under foot these sacred compro- 
mises, and take the consequences? Surely, if 
these compromises were worth making to build up 
this Union, all wise and good men must see and 
feel the indispensable necessity of preserving them 
to perpetuate It, 

Never, sir, never can I believe they can meditate 
such critne. For if this mighty fabric falls, the 
great hope of man for freedom will be crushed for 
centuries under the iron heel of despotism, * 

The black race, being of a lower order of intel- 
lect, will be the last to reach a high state of civil- 
ization. ‘The negro in our southern States is now 
under the rule of the white man, gradually under- 
going the process of civilization, and moving to 
his native home in the track of the sun. He is 
carrying with him the civilization of his republican 
master, 

A century ago the negro race existed in num- 
bers near the St. Lawrence. Its northern limit 
may be said to have already travelled south to the 
Potomac, the white race closing up its rear. In 
another century, in his pilgrimage, the negro will 
have passed the Mississippi, and the whites will | 
close upon his heels there. Obstruct not his pas- | 
sage to his native home, or you consign him to 
certain destruction. 

I hope, for the sake of humanity —for the sake | 
of the Union—for the sake of both races, that you 
will put a stop to these mad efforts against the real 


interests of the negro, and the peace of this Con- || 


federacy. 


I have faith, an abiding faith, in the good sense |; 


and integrity of the people; and, do as you may, | 
let demagoguism or fanaticism rule for the hour, 
in the end the people will rescue the Constitution 
from your criminal attacks. 

W ho is there not proud of being called a citizen 
of this mighty republic, reared, as if by magic, to 
a power and glory dazzling to the imagination? 
Already has its policy elevated the African from a 
state of barbarism to one of intelligence, happi- 
ness, and comfort before unknown to the race. 
Yes, I may safely add, unknown to the laboring 
white race of Europe. Already, by their labor, 
have the blacks of the South given such prosperity 
to the non-slaveholding States as to attract the at- | 
tention of mankind. 

Yes, sir; I believe that African slavery in the 
South, instead of being a political evil, is a great | 
political advantage, not only to us but to the world. | 
I believe it has been, and will be, one of the principal 
instruments in emancipating the white race. In one | 
or two centuries this great work will be achieved. 
Europe will be as free and happy as we ourselves. 
Our power, which will gite this freedom, has been 
obtained chiefly through slave labor, and must be 
preserved to the end, and increased by the same 
means. By the time the white race shall be really 
free, you will find the black man of the United 
States in his native home within the tropics, pre- 
oared for self-government, and ready there to rescue 
pis benighted fellow-black from the barbarism 
under which he has grovelled for ages. 

It may be asked, if 1 am a friend to equal rights? | 
It is the fondest wish of my heart that mankind | 
may be happy, virtuous, and free; and every effort 
of my life shall be devoted to accomplish these 
holy ends. 

Let our Union progress in its mission. Let it 
stretch its arms to the Pacific, aud control the com- 
merce of that ocean. It will give us riches, and 
ower to spread our religion and civilization to the 
Caine and benighted Pagans of Asia. Let the 
now wellnigh desert waste between the Missis- 
sippi and the Pacific be filled up by us and our 
children. Let our agricultural States, both slave- 
holding and non-slaveholding, wheel into our great 
national army, on its march to a more perfect 
civilization, and break down all obstacles to our 
intercourse with the world. If so, fifty years will 





be in our hands. May God, in his infine wisdom, 
direct that power, when lodged with us, to the se- 


' curity of virtue, happiness, and freedom to man. 
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| THE WILMOT PROVISO. 


SPEECH OF MR. SEABORN JONEs, 


OF GEORGIA. 


In rue House or Representatives, 
February 13, 1847. 


The Bill making a special appropriation of Three 
Millions to enable the President to bring the war 
with Mexico to a speedy and honorable cone]. 


sion, being under consideration in Committee of 
the Whole— 


Mr. JONES said: 

I have not much to say on this three million bi], 
However much might be said touching the justice 
or injustice of the war, or on the question whether 
it had been brought on by the President or by 
Mexico, one thing was certain, the war existed: 
our troops were in the enemy’s country; victory 
had perched upon our standard, and if more money 
were wanted by the Executive, either to continue 
the war or to effect an honorable peace, I cannot 
doubt that the committee would appropriate the 
necessary means either for the one or the other, 

It is necessary, however, briefly to advert to 
what has been advanced by my colleague, [Mr, 
Srepuens.| That gentleman’s speech had been 
as ingenious as it was able. Without committing 
himself on the question whether the existing war 
was just or unjust, or whether it ought to be pros- 
ecuted or not, he avowed himself ready to vote all 

the means asked for by the Executive. That gen- 
| tleman had taken up some of the reasons urged by 

the President and by the friends of the war in its 
| behalf, and had declared this cause and that cause 
insufficient to justify a resort to arms; but he had 
taken care not to say whether all the causes, taken 
together, were insufficient, and he would not do 
so. Iwill not do the gentleman injustice. He 
well knew there were just and sufficient causes 
for the war. Iam willing to admit that a debt of 
| two millions and a half from Mexico was not in 

itself a sufficient cause of war; nor was that the 

cause of the war. But how had the debt been 

created? By a course of injury and outrage alto- 
gether unparalleled. It could not justly be com- 
| pared with the debts of the delinquent States, to 
| which the gentleman had compared it. The debts 
of these States resulted from contracts for works 
of internal improvement: but the debt of Mexico 
grew outof the spoliation of our commerce at sea; 
the plunder of our citizens on land by illegal ex- 
_tortions, exacted by imprisonment and murder, 
_and by every enormity and exaction perpetrated 
| on American citizens; by a regular system of ex- 
| tortion and oppression practised against us by her 
| people and her Government for twenty-five or thir- 
/ty years past. Scarce had she emerged from a 
| state of vassalage to old Spain than she com- 
menced the system of oppression and wanton in- 


| jury on the citizens of the United States. These 
were just causes for war. I refer the gentleman 
‘| and the committee to the enumeration of these in- 


juries contained in the speech of Mr. Senator Cass, 
containing a list taken from documents prepared 
| by Mr. Forsyth, when Secretary of State. But this 
' was notall. After the sum of two millions and a 

half had been awarded to our citizens by the joint 
| commission appointed to adjudicate our claims, it 
| had been broken up, and its members refused to 
consider the claims presented, amounting to nearly 
or quite double that sum. Again: when the reso- 
lutions were passed annexing Texas to the United 
States, the Mexican Minister (General Almonte) 
demanded his passports, and, protesting against 
those resolutions, declared that the passage of them 
was casus belli, and furnished, in itself, sufficient 
cause of war on the part of Mexico. The Mexi- 
can Government responded to the language of her 
minister, and declared that it was; and thereupon 
she dismissed our minister, and ordered her gen- 
erals to advance with their troops into Texas—not 
as far as the Rio Grande—not as far as the Nueces 
—no—but even to the Sabine itself. She heaped 
insult upon injury: when an —- was sent by 
us to negotiate a treaty and settle all questions in 
dispute between the two Governments, how had 
he been received? Not at all; but sentawa with 
insult and indignity. All these things combined, 
most assuredly furnished good cause of war, if 
cause of war could ever exist. 
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It had been urged by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Mirron Brown] that the annexation 
of Texas, which he advocated, had not been the 
true cause of the war, but that the cause was to be 
found in the advance of our troops to the left | 
bank of the Rio Grande, (sent, as they were, for 
the protection of Texas.) The gentleman said, 
that the march of our troops to the Rio Grande, 
and the erection of a fort, with its guns pointed 
over the city of Matamoros, was an insult upon 
Mexico. Now, I will ask the honorable gentle- | 
man to say, if the posting of three thousand troops | 
on our own side of the river was an insult to Mexi- | 
co, what was the posting of eight thousand by 
Mexico on the other side? Was it an insult to the | 
United States? When gentlemen talk about our 
insulting Mexico, I would say to them, “first cast 
the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou | 
see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s 
eye.” If the generals in the Mexican service had 
no intention of obeying the orders they had | 
received to advance into Texas, why were they 
mustering forces on the Rio Grande? Avyista and 
Ampudia were on that river before General Tay-| 
jor ever reached it. A part of them actually came 
over and attacked our forces; but they waited, like 
cowards, till General Taylor had left his camp, 
and then fell upon him with his forces divided; | 
and promising themselves an easy victory, hoped 
to “ cover themselves with glory.”’ But they were 
disappointed, and were signally defeated, and re- | 
aos chastisement which they were not likely 
soon to forget. 

[ desire these things may be duly considered be- 
fore gentlemen assert we had no sufficient cause of | 
war against Mexico. From the beginning, the 
United States have acted towards these perfidious 
neighbors with moderation, magnanimity, and kind- 
ness. We have not brought onthe war. No, sir; | 
it was the stubborn folly of Mexico which brought | 
on this war. I am not in favor of “ masterly in- 
activity,’? under provocations and injuries like | 
these. I am for prosecuting the war with activity 
and vigor—for pushing our attacks upon all her 
strongholds, and cutting off her resources on every 
side, until she is brought to her senses. If she 
ask for peace, I would give it her—and on the fair- 
est and most liberal terms. | 

Having thus briefly disposed of the topics im- 
mediately connected with the origin and conduct 
of the war, I willLnow ask the attention of the com- 


mittee to another, and that in relation to which I | 


principally desired to speak—I mean what has 
been ordinarily called ‘the Wilmot Proviso.”” | 

There appeared to be some difficulty as to the | 
actual paternity of this rickety bantling. The gen- 
‘leman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Witmot] was, by 
common consent, its reputed father; but as others 
have put in their claim, I fear, after all, it will 
prove like some of those unfortunates known in | 
the law as filit nullius, who had no father or friend | 
toown them. It seemed hard to tell whose child | 
itwas. When the gentleman from Ohio thought 
he could put him to work at home, and make some 
political capital, he claimed the paternity; but when 
he looked at the horrid deformity of the bantling, 
he endeavored to find for ita father a long way off, 
and laid to Mr. Jefferson this hideous offspring of 
fanaticism and cupidity. 

In the remarks I shall, make on this proviso, I 
do not intend to be personal. But gentlemen had | 
talked about slavery as a sin that cried to Heaven | 
for vengeance, not only on the.actual perpetrators | 
of the enormity, but on our whole country. I shall | 
talk of their amendment in the same style of can- 
dor and of freedom; and while I expose the defor- 
mity of the offspring, I hope no gentleman will 
understand me as having called any particular gen- 
tleman-the father of it. 

From the noise made in some of the public pa- | 
pers last fall, and the lavish encomiums heaped on | 
the gentleman who had offered this proviso, per- | 

| 


haps the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Win- 

“or] might feel proud of the paternity thus ascribed | 
to him; but I greatly fear that the gentleman’s | 
fatherly feelings may be nota little affected, when | 
he finds so many contesting the right with him. 
How sad, while he had the babe dandling on his | 
knee, in the fond belief that it was his own living | 
image, to find this and that man claiming at least | 





some right in it; and when he at length admitted 1 


the suspicion, that many together had been con- | 


if 


' 
it 
; 
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) 
cerned in its paternity, it was more than possible | 
he might turn this child of many fathers into the | 
highway, and thrust it from his doors. This gen- 
tieman, however, had not gone quite so far as some 
of his associates in consigning the whole South to | 
endless perdition as slaveholders. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brinkxernorr] 
was dreadfully alarmed for the coming fate of this 
country. Oh, yes! he was horribly afraid lest all | 
slaveholders, together with the slaveholding States, 
ay, and the Union, too, should be damned to all 
eternity—here and hereafter. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Ratnuavy] 
concurred fully with his friend in sending the whole 
concern to the same eternal flames. He told the 


| committee that he never—no, never—could toler- 
| ate the extension of slavery over one other inch of 


j 
} 
j 
| 
} 
' 
} 
| 
j 


| 
} 


| 


| indignation of the sainted gentleman from New 


the territory of this Union! But he added, that if 
the South would agree that, in estimating the ratio 
of representation, the slaves should not be counted 
in those territories, the people of the South might 
go there and welcome, slaves and all. Ah! there 
was the rub: political power—the power of the 
South in Congress! Here the cloven foot peeped 


out, and was fora moment distinctly seen. It was 
| not, then, the damning sin of slavery that the gen- 


tlemen could not tolerate—it was not the national 
sin, the State sin, the individual sin, of owning 


| slaves, which called down the anathemas of those 


gentlemen and the vengeance of Heaven: oh, no, | 
sir! it was the potential power thus acquired by 
another part of the Union that roused the holy 


York, ‘et id omni genus,’’ against the enormity of 
slavery.” 

Then followed another gentleman from New 
York, psa Woon;] a gentleman of eminent char- 
ity and well-known piety—a deacon, I believe, in 
the Church—one who not only learned himself, but 
who taught others. He, too, was filled with holy 
indignation in contemplating the damning sin of the 
southern States; and, like his friend and colleague, 


| he anticipated nothing for them but an eternity of 
| wo, and for the country utter ruin and desolation. 


| That gentleman said he should appeal to no great 
| names—the Word of God was his rule: and when | 


| he went to the Word of God itself (‘‘I thank thee 


he wanted to know what the Word of God said, | 


| for that word’’) to settle all questions of social and 


| ask the attention of the committee, and more par- 


individual morals. To the Word of God, then, the | 
gentleman had made the appeal, and there I will | 
meet him, and invite his attention to the law and | 
to the testimony. 

In this appeal to the highest authority, I also 


ticularly of the reverend gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts on my right, [Mr. Hupson,*] who was 
trying to get the floor, and I challenge him, and all 
of those who united in his abolition sentiments, to 
produce one verse, line, or word, in this Holy | 
Book, against the institution of slavery as a sin, 
either individual or national. But I shall not con- 


| tent myself with negative proof. I will show from 


|| one time the people of Connecticut, in the early 


gently to study it at the foot of the Cross. 


the Bible that the institution was positively or- || 
dained of God, under the Mosaic Dispensation 
and was recognised by Christ and his Apostles in | 
the New Testament. I know very well that some 
gentlemen are wise above what is written. I || 
have read in the history of New England, that at 


period of that colony, met and solemnly resolved 
that they would have the law of God for their rule, 
‘¢ till they could make a better;’” and a gentleman 
from that State had told me that having tried hard 
to make a better law, they had at length come to || 
the conclusion they had best be satisfied with God’s | 
laws. I hope these gentlemen are of the same || 
mind. [ hope they,will shake off the hold which | 
the infernal fangs of fanaticism had gotten upon || 
their minds, and be content, in simplicity and hu- | 
mility to betake themselves to the Bible. [am | 
aware that there are men who never read that | 
book, or, if they read it at all, they make the read- | 
ing of it a mere matter of form and ceremony; while 
others consult it only with the purpose of confirm- | 
ing their own preconceived opinions. My idea of | 
aright study of the Bible is, that men should come | 
to it with minds like a sheet of white paper—ready || 


| the law of Moses. 
| Moses? Let gentlemen answer the question. The 
| law of Moses: well, and was not the Decalogue 
| part of the law of Moses? 
| the binding authority of the commandments? 


| against the relation of master and slave. 
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I will now invite your attention (and particu- 
larly that of the pious gentleman from New York) 
(Mr. Woop} to the 20th chapter of Deuteronomy, 
verses 10 to 14: 


_ 10. When thou comest nigh unto a city to fight agains t 
it, then proclaim peace unto it. 

“11. And it shall be, if it make thee answer of péace, and 
open unto thee, then it shal! be that all the people that is 
found therein shall be tribvcaries unto thee, and they shall 
serve thee. 

“12. And if it will make no peace with thee, but will 
make war against thee, then thou shalt besiege it. 

“13. And when the Lord thy God hath delivered it into 
thine hands, thou shalt smite every male thereof with the 
edge of the sword. 

*©14. But the women, and the little ones, and the cattle, 
and all that is in the city, even all the spoil thereof shalt 
thou take unto thyself; and thou shalt eat the spoils of thine 
enemies, which the Lord thy God hath given thee.”’ 

I now ask the worthy gentleman who has ap- 
pealed to the law and to the testimony, whether he 
is ready to abide by this testimony? Or is he, like 
the people of Connectieut, willing to abide by it 
only till he can make better? Here was one mode 
appointed of God for the making of slaves. I will 
now read the gentleman another from Leviticus, 
chapter 25, verses 39 to 46: 

«39. And if thy brother that dwelleth by thee be waxen 
poor. and be sold unto thee, thou shalt net compel him to 
serve as a bond-servant: 

“40. But as an hired servant, and as a sojourner, he shall 
be with thee, and shall serve thee until the year of jubilee : 

“41. And then shall he depart from thee, both he and 
his children with him, and shall return unto his own 
family, and unto the possession of his fathers shall he re- 
turn. 

‘49. For they are my servants, which T brought forth ou 


| of the land of Egypt: they shall not be sold as bondmen. 


43. Thou shalt not rule over him with rigor, but shalt 
fear thy God. 

“44. Both thy bondmen, and thy bondmaids, which thou 
shalt have, shall be of the heathen that are round about you; 
of them shall you buy bondmen and bondmaids. 

«45, Moreover, of the children of the strangers that do 
sojourn among you, of them shall ye buy, and of their fami- 
lies that are with you, which they begat in your land: and 


| they shall be your possession. 


«46. And ye shall take them as an inheritance for your 
children after you, to inherit them for a possession; they 
shall be your bondmen forever: but over your brethren, the 
children of Israel, ye shall not rule one over another with 
rigor.”? 

These gentlemen, far too wise and too humane 
to learn of the Bible, hold that no man could have 
any property or ownership in another man. - Yet 
here the God of Heaven, who was the Supreme 
Judge, the Giver of every good and perfeet gift, 
and the only author and source of ownership, put 
these bondmen and bondmaids on a level with the 
cattle of the Israelites. Here, under the Divine 


' authority men were to be made slaves in two dif- 


ferent ways—by capture in war, and by purchase 
from their parents. 

But gentlemen would say, ‘¢ Ah, this was under 
** Well, did God ordain sin by 


Do gentlemen deny 


But I may be told that a milder, a more benign 
system was promulgated by Christ and his Apos- 
tles. Admitting this, I call on those gentlemen to 
point to one word or sentence spoken by Christ or 
his Apostles against the institution of slavery— 
Could 


any one of them lay his finger on a chapter, a 


| verse, a line, or-even a word, in the New Testa- 
| ment, which contained a denunciation against a 


master for holding a slave, or authorizing the slave 


| to rebel or run away from his master? If they 
| can, let them do it. 


Christ was surrounded by 
slaves and slavery, both Roman and Jewish As 
the great Teacher of truth and morality, He de- 
nounced sin in all its forms, not only in general, 
but in detail, and his Apostles still more in detail. 
He exposed and condemned all sims, even those of 
the heart; and yet He left this erying iniquity in 
full operation all round Him, wherever He went, 
without uttering one word against it! Let gentle- 
men look at the fact. Deny it they cannot; and it 
spoke volumes to prove that slavery was not, in 


|| itself, sinful in the sight of God; though, like ev- 


ery other relation in society, it might be abused 
into sin of the most heinous kind. 

But, as I promised, I shall not content —— 
with urging this most expressive silence. [I will 


to receive truth, whatever it may cost, and dili- || go on to adduce from the same sacred source pos- 
\| itive evidence that the relation was recognised, 
sapetioned, and expressly provided for, as a per- 
The same Divine 





* Mr. H, is understood to be a preacher, 
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Authority which, under the Mosaic dispensation, 
had provided for the institution itself, in the New 
Testament laid down rules and regulations to gov- 
ern the conduct of both master and slave, and to 
protect the slave from unkindness and cruelty. 

I am not so great a fool as tosuppose that any- 
thing written in this Book is going to change the 
opinion of bigoted fanatics, or alter the vote of any 
man in this House. As was once said by a Scot- 
tish lord, I may, by proof and demonstration, 
change the opinion of noble lords, but not their 
votes. Ido not expect them to acknowledge I 
have changed even their opinions. But I mean to 
strip off the lion skin with which they would cover 
themselves; I mean to disrobe this hideous off- 
spring of cupidity and fanaticism of the mantle of 
religion, and expose it in all its native hypocrisy 
and deformity. 

Mr. WOOD here observed that he was neither 
a deacon nora clars-leader in the church. His re- 
marks had been merely responding to what had 
been said by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
DanGan]| and the gentleman from South Carolina, 
{|Mr. Sims.] In reply to them, he had merely said 
that the spirit and general teachings of Christian- 
ity were opposed to the institution of slavery. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman is a Christian, I 
hope, and professes to believe the law and the tes- 
uumony to which he has appealed. [ am merely 
mecting him there; and [T mean to nail him down 
to the authority which he has selected, and to whwth 
he has made his public appeal. 

Mr. WOOD said he had merely contended for 
the principles of Christianity as they were laid 
dewn in the New Testament. 

Mr. JONES. 
cepts—such as, ‘* Do unto others as ye would that 
they should do unto you.’’ These are very good. 
Can he contend for a general precept against a 
positive enactment? Slavery was in the houses 
where Christ was; itwas before his eyes every day ; 
and he was eminently a practical teacher; he it was 
who laid down the general precepts quoted: yet he 


said nota word about emancipating their slaves. | 
This would have been the very first word that | 
would fly out of the mouth of one of our modern | 
Christ was silent. He | 


aboliuion philanthropists. 
did not condemn it. * Do unto others as ye would 
that they should do unto you.’’ When that 
gentieman saw the poor paralytic beggar on the 
avenue, did he, or any of his humane friends, take 
him home and wash and clothe and feed him? 
No; they felt no care or compassion for the beggar; 
he was a white man; he was not a southern slave: 
but they could shed salt tears over the negro slave, 
(fat, and plamp, and well-fed, and much more con- 
tented than the beggar was,) and prophesy the 
vengeance of God on his master. 

But L have not done with these law and testi- 
mony gentlemen; | mean to hold up to them “the 
lnw and the testimony’ from the New Testament. 
! have before me numerous references; but I have 


time to read only two. The first is 1 Pet. 2: 18-21: | 
“18. Servants be subject to your masters with all fear; | 


not only to the good and gentle but to the froward. 

* 19. Por this is thought worthy, if a man for conscience 
toward God endure grief suffering wrongfully. 

‘20. For what glory is it, if when ve be buffeted for your 
faults, ve shall take it patiently? But if when ye do well 
and suffer it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with 
trod 

“21. For even hereunto were ye called; because Christ 
also suffered for us, leaving as an example, that ye should 
follow his steps.*? 


Here was one testimony. I will give the gen- 
Uleman a stronger one still. Those gentlemen who 


talked about slavery being a violation of God’s 
law, I ask to read 1 Tim. chap. 6. 


“1. Let as many servants as are under the yoke count 
their own masters worthy of all honor thatthe name of God 
and his doctrine be not blasphemed. 

*2. And they that bave believing musters, let them not 
despise them, because they are brethren, but rather do them 
service, because they are faithful and beloved partakers of 
the benefit. These things teach and exhort.” 


‘* These things teach and exhort.”” Well: but 
if any man should teach just the contrary? If he 
should tell the slave to cut his master’s throat, or 
to run off through Ohio to Canada, and steal as he 
went, what then ? 


“3. If any man teach otherwise, and consent not to whole- 
some words, even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
to the doctrine which is according to godliness, 

“4. He is proud, knowing nothing, but doting about ques- 
tions and strifes of words, whereof cometh envy, strife, rail- 
ings, evil surmisings, 


And what are they? General pre- | 
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* 5. Perverse disputings of men of corrupt minds and des- || 


titute of the truth, supposing that gain is godliness. 
such withdraw thyself.”’ 


From 


No quotations from Scripture will probably have 


any effect on them; but others of those who sup- 


port it, clothed in the mantle of religion, they have | 
asserted that slavery was sin, and they had ap- | 
I said, | 


pealed to the law and to the testimony. 
and I have proved from the word of God, it is no 
crime, but was an ordinance of God. If it was an 
evil, it wasa necessary evil. Yes: from just such 
teachings come envy, strife, railings, evil surmi- 
sings, and perverse disputings, from men who count 


political ** gain to be godliness.”’ 


I now ask those gentlemen and the committee to 
to take this testimony from the mouth of Paul, 
Christ’s inspired apostle, speaking by inspiration, 
authoritatively delivering ‘‘ the words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.”’ Taken in connexion with what 
the committee have witnessed on this occasion, 
were not the words prophetic? 
tleman from New York [Mr. Ratusun] disclosed 
the true motives which animated his zeal for this 
‘“ Wilmot proviso?’? Had he not admitted that 
all his ‘* godliness’? was the ‘‘ gain’’ of political 
powerr 


3ut when the gentleman found in what direction | 


his very frank declaration was working, and that 


he should in a minute have some southern man | 


jumping upon his admission, he very meekly, and 


very prudently, and just in time, said that ‘he | 


spoke only for himself.” 


it was no evil, if evil be sin. It was certainly a 
misfortune—and so was poverty—but it was no 
crime. God ordained it among his own people, 


and it had existed ever since the world began. The | 
curse was uttered by inspiration of God, through |, 
the lips of the patriarch Isaac, on his elder son, | 


And it had 


that he should serve the younger. 


long before been uttered by Noah upon the seed | 
In both cases it was uttered under the | 
inspiration of the Spirit of God, and the history of | 


of Canaan. 


the world has been a fulfilment of the prophecy. 
I have shown that express provision was made 
under the Jewish dispensation for the making of 
slaves out of captives, and by purchase, and for 
the manner of ruling over them. And inthe days 


_of Christ, Rome, Judea, and Asia Minor, were full 
of slavery in its worst forms, where the masters 


had the power of life and death over their slaves, 


in comparison to which that which exists in the | 


southern States is liberty itself. Yet, Christ ut- 
tered not a word against the relation. And he 


| taurht us *‘not to be learned above what was writ- 


oa 


ten, 

Mr. WOOD here said that he lived neither 
under a Jewish nor a heathen dispensation. The 
Mosaic dispensation allowed of polygamy as well 
as of a modified slavery. He would thank the 
gentleman to say if he contended polygamy was 
right? And to read the 7th verse of the 24th chap- 
ter of Deuteronomy. 


Mr. JONES. 1 will wait till the gentleman | 


reads it, if he wishes.* 


No, sir, I do not; and I thank the gentleman | 


‘*for the word.’’ It is true that polygamy was 
allowed under the Jewish dispensation. But this 
allusion to polygamy has not weakened but given 
strength to my argument; for in that respect Christ 
altered the law and practice, commanding that a 


Christian man should have but ‘‘one wife;” and he | 


rave no command that a Christian should not own 
slaves. He abolished polygamy; but he suffered 
slavery to remain. My position is this: that all 
in the Jewish dispensation which was interdicted 
in the Christian, was no longer valid; but every | 
institution of a divine origin which was not ex- | 
pressly prohibited, remained. I defy the most 
acute theologian to disprove that propasition. 
The gentleman from New York has quoted gen- 
eral principles and general precepts. I have ex- 
hibited to Lim special commands; and now I will 
give him an example. A rich young man once | 


* The 7th verse of the 24th chapter of Deuteronomy reads: | 
“If aman be found stealing any of his brethren of the 


children of Israel, and maketh merchandise of him or sel- || 


leth him, then that thief shall die, and thon shalt put evil 
away from among you.”’ i 

What application has this? The stealing, and not sla- | 
very, is punished; for the law expressly says, “ then that | 
thief shall die.’ | 


bly did own them. 


Had not the gen- | 


| him. 


_unappalled before governors and kings. 


_unable, they are still supplied. 
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came to Christ inquiring what he must do to have 
eternal life. The Saviour told him to keep the 
commandments. ‘The young man replied: « 4) 
these have I kept from my youth up.” : 
then said to him: * Go sell all thou hast 
to the poor, and come and follow me.” 

1 would ask the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Woop,] if he is ready to do this? Why did 
not the Divine Master tell this young man go man. 
umit your slaves, and come follow me. [A voice: 
How do you know he had any slaves ?] Slaves 
constituted a large part of the wealth of rich men 
in that country, and most men who were able did 
own slaves. He was very rich, and most proba- 
He prided himself on his 
wealth, (as some men do on their Christian char- 
acter,) and ‘* he went away sorrowful, for he had 


Je Sus 
» and give 


| great possessions.” 


Mr. GROVER here said he was ordered to vive 
tothepoor. Theslaves were the poorest, and if he 
gave them their freedom, he gave them the best 
thing he could. 

Mr. JONES. A poor quibble. He did not say 
manumit all’'your slaves—he said ‘sell all that thoy 
hast:”’ of course slaves were included in the word 
al. The law of Moses said, **Go and buy:” the 
Gospel said, ‘Go and sell.” I will not read the 
other quotations | have noted down, but will give 
gentlemen a memorandum of them: Eph. 6, 6; 
1 Cor. 7, 20; Thes. 3, 22; Titus 2, 9. 

So much for principles and precepts. Now let us 


. || see how those precepts were enforced by the exam- 
I know that some gentlemen who support this || P P y _ 


proviso make no pretensions to Christianity. But | 


ple of the Apostles. A young slave, named Onesi- 
mus, ran away from his master Philemon, and 
followed St. Paul—taking him, perhaps, for a fa- 
natical Abolitionist, and supposing that he would, 
like some of the fraternity in the northern and 
western States, steal and carry him away and hide 
But what did St. Paul do? ** Run’’ him off 
into some foreign country—start him over the line? 
No, sir. The same law that ordained slavery also 
declared, ** Thou shalt not steal;’’ and though he 


| was very useful to him, yet he sent him back to his 


master, and wrote him, that by his conversion to 
Christianity, he had been made a better servant. 
Where, then, was all this fuss that gentlemen 
made about the iniquity of slavery, and its bring- 
ing down eternal curses on our land? It was 
wholly unsupported by the Bible. But men had 
found out a new doctrine; and laying aside the 
Divine ordinances and commands, they went on 
general principles alone. They made the Apostles 
little better than fools. - Why did they not reprove 
this crime, ifcrime it was? Did they fear to speak 
truth, in any place, to any human being? No. 
They told Herod on his throne, it was not lawful 
for him to have his brother’s wife. They stood 
Yet the 
said not one word against slavery. Away with 
this newfangled stuff, which discards the positive 


precepts and institutions of the Bible, and relies 


on general principles alone. Sart. 

Having examined the criminality of this insti- 
tution, I now will inquire into its policy, and com- 
pare the condition of the slaves of the southern 
States with that of the free blacks at the North— 
ay, and with that of the poor whites too. Were 
not the slaves at the South better fed and clothed 
and more comfortable and happy than the free 
blacks at the North?) Noman who has any regard 
for truth, and has any knowledge of the subject, 
will deny this. It is the interest of the master to 
feed and clothe them well; to take care of them in 
sickness, and administer to their comfort and 
health. When young, and incapable of procuring 


"subsistence, they are supplied with proper food 
| and clothing. 


When old age has rendered them 
If their masters 
are inhuman, and unwilling to take care of them, 
the law protects them, and compels their subsist- 
ence. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Woop] gave us a graphic description of a scene 
witnessed by him in this city—a master carry!ng 
along by force a female slave, who had run away 
from him, and whom he had arrested. And he 


was horror-struck that the master had the cruelty 


to administer blows, and drag her along. In 
all probability, but for the agitation of this ques- 
tion in the free States, and the influence sought 
to be exercised over this class of our popula- 
tion, that woman would have been contented and 


happy in her situation—would have been a faith- 
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) 
fy] servant, and never ran away from her mas- | 
wer, and never have subjected herself to such treat- 
ment. But does the gentleman consider that the 
abuse of g night is a proper argument against the 
possession of that right? And has his sensibility 
never been excited from hearing or witnessing the 
cruelty of a husband towards his wife, of a father | 
towards his children, or of a master mechanic to- 
wards his apprentices? And did he then come to the 

conclusion that these relations should not exist? 

I have said the condition of the slaves would 
also compare favorably with that of the poor whites. 

{ will not refer you to the starving poor in Ireland 
aud Scotland, or to the paupers of England; I will | 
call your attention to those who are not only able 
io work but do get work for their support 

In a report made to the Parliament of Great | 
Britain the commissioner says: 

«| wish to call the attention of the board to the pits about | | 
Brampton. ‘The seams are so thin that several of them have | 
only two feet headway to all the working. They are work- | 
ed altogether by boys from eight to twelve years of age, on | 
all-fours, with dog-belt and chain. The passages being | 
neither ironed nor wooded, are often an inch or two thick | 
with mud. In Mr. Barnes’s pit, these poor boys have to drag 
the barrows with one ewt. of coal or slack sixty times a day 
sixty yards, and the empty back, without once straightening 
their backs. Richard North, aged sixteen, went into the pit 
atseven. Where he drew by the girdle and chain his skin | 
was broken, and the blood ran down. When they refused || 
to draw they were beaten. In these pits girls were at work, | 
clad in nothing but thin shifts, among naked men. In Liv- 
erpool forty thousand persons live in cellars; in Manchester 
fifteen thousand ; in England twenty-two thousand people in 
damp tents, and in the open air. According to Mr. O’Con- 
nell, there are nowin Ireland about four million (now eight | 
million) of paupers in rags, without homes, living on pota- 
toes When they can get them, and to whom a blanket is an | 
unknown luxury.’? | 

In the slave States, little or no work is required 
from them till they attain the ages of ten and twelve, 
and then only such as will not injure but give vigor | 
and activity to their corporal powers and promote | 
their health. 

The policy of holding slaves, or of entire emanci- | 
pation, next claims our attention. I contend that || 
slavery is not only beneficial to the South, but that 
the benefits resulting from it extend to the whole | 
United States. 

Emancipate the slaves, and depend on voluntary | 
labor from them for productions of the South, and 
the great staple (cotton) which gives life and vigor 
and prosperity to the manufacturers of that article | 
will be almost destroyed. They are too indolent | 
to work unless forced by a master or absolute 
necessity. ‘Fhis is not mere assertion, resting on 
speculation or theory. Look to St. Domingo— | 
look to the British West India Islands, which have 
become almost pauperized by the stupendous folly 
of England in emancipating all their slaves. All | 
the productions of those Islands have fallen off 
almost immeasurably. While slave labor was | 
applied to the cultivation of the soil, England was || 
abundantly supplied with all the tropical pro- || 
ductions from her own possessions. Now, she has 
to resort to other nations; and, despite her pretend- 
ed abhorrence of slavery, she is compelled to be 
indebted to slave labor fur sugar, coffee, and pro- 
ducts of the southern climes. She soon saw her | 
error, but was too proud toretrace hersteps. While | 
she attempted to supply the place of slave labor by 
the forced apprenticeship of slaves (taken from | 
captured slavers) on her own islands, she was | 
using all the influence of her power and wealth, || 
aided by a sickly philanthropy and fanaticism, to | 
abolish slavery in all other countries. While slave | 
labor was withheld from her own islands, she well | 
knew she could not compete in production with | 
other islands where it was used, and therefore she | 
was desirous to draw them down to her own level | 
by a repetition of her own folly. 

Abolish slavery, then, in the South, and you | 

necessarily curtail the production of cotton fully || 
one-half—yea more, you raise its price—and with 
\t you raise the price of all the articles manufac- | 
tured from it, which are now the cheapest and the | 
principal clothing of the whole world. Not only | 
80, but you also lessen the production of sugar, of | 
rice, indeed of every article of food and clothing | 
raised under the burning influence of the sunny | 
South. -All this is too obvious to the reflecting | 
mind to need further enlarging, and none but those | 
Whose powers of cool reasoning are destroyed by | 
fanaticism or the ambition of political power would | 
desire to_see this source of national prosperity de- 
Stroyed. 





| the only element of power in a State. 
/am willing to admit that population is one great 


| and prosperity? 


An array has been made by the gentleman from 


| Vermont (Mr. Dittincuam] of the comparative 


population of the slave and non-slaveholding States, 
and we have been told that population constitutes 


element, | cannot agree that it is the only one, 
nor that it is the greatest. The productions of a 
country must be considered one great element of 
strength, and with due deference to the opinion of 
the gentleman, a little reflection must convince even 
him that it is the greatest. Why is England one 
of the greatest, perhaps the most powerful, nation 
on the face of the globe? Her population is small 
compared with the countless millions of China; 
yet her power is as far above that of China as the 
population of the latter exceeds that of England. 
Look to the hordes of Africa, and what is their 
streneth? Our own Indians, with their hundreds 
of thousands, had no strength, and have retired 
before the powerful resources of the white man. 
Will that gentleman, then, look to the productions 
of the slave States, and tell us how they compare 
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While I | 


with those of the free States, and confess that he | 


had overlooked this great element of national power 


What will be the effect of eman- | 


cipation on the slaves themselves is written in char- | 


on this branch of the subject. What has become 


| acters too strong and legible to require me to dwell | 


of your black population in the free States? They | 


were, when emancipated, quite numerous; they are 
now almost extinct; as a people they are too indo- 
lent to work even for their support; and destitution, 
beggary, starvation, crime, and disease—their ne- 


cessary consequences—yearly thin their ranks and || 
diminish their number, and but few cycles will be | 
| numbered before they must be totally annihilated. 


Like the aborigines of this country, they will 


dwindle into numerical nothingness before the on- | 


ward march of the Anglo-Saxon race; and like the 
great tribes of the Delawares and Senecas, it will 
only be known from history that they ever ex- 
isted. Emancipate them, and these results will 


vation, and annihilation; and these are the boon 
and the blessings Christian gentlemen would be- 
stow on a people who would now be contented and 
happy if they were permitted to enjoy in peace the 
conveniences and comforts now secured to them. 


| certainly follow—destitution, bezgary, crime, star- | 


The last remaining point arising out of this | 


*¢ Wilmot proviso,”’ to which I desire to call your | 
attention, is the equality and justice of the measure | 


proposed. Stripped of the gaudy coloring which 


| fanaticism apd hypocrisy have thrown around it, | 


made by the joint labor, the joint peril, and joint 
treasure of all the States, shall be divided among 


half of them, and that the remaining half shall | 


| 


/and what is it?) That whatever acquisition may be | 
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sion of the others? No, sir. Would honest men, 
who made no pretence of religion, think it consist- 
ent with honesty? No, sir. 

To cap the climax, and to show in the strongest 
terms my sense of the injustice of this proposition, 
I would ask if any number of men were connected 
together for the sole purpose of robbery and plunder, 
(gentlemen of the roud, as they are called,) and one 
of them was seriously to make the proposition to 
divide their plunder and spoil among only half, 
and exclude all the others, what would be thought 
and done with him? He would be deemed a dis- 
grace to their company, and driven from among 
them as unworthy the association of even those 
who lived upon the plunder of their fellow-citi- 
zens, and were held together by no other tie than a 
common interest. This proposition is abhorrent, 
then, to every principle of religion, of honesty, of 
morality, of honor, and even to that principle which 
binds the basest men in society together, called 
honor among thieves, 


THE WILMOT PROVISO. 


SPEECH OF MR.W.HUNT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Febyuary 13, 1847. 
The Three Million Bill and the Wilmot Proviso 
being under consideration in Committee of the 
| Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. HUNT said that when ‘ie addressed the 
House, at an early stage of the session, on the 
subject of the Mexican war, he expressed his op- 
position to making ita war of territorial conquest, 
and offered a proposition declaring, in effect, that 
it ought not to be prosecuted with a view to the 
dismemberment of Mexico. He did not then press 
the proposition to a vote, believing, from various 
indications, that time and the current of events 
would harmonize conflicting opinions, and ensure 
a more emphatic and united expression. He be- 


| lieved the time was approaching when the public 


voice would compel the Administration to abandon 


| its wild schemes of territorial aggrandizement, and 
| return to a policy more accordant with the nature 


of our institutions, and the true honor of the 
country. 

On the occasion to which he referred, he haa 
entered at some length into the reasons of his op- 
position to foreign conquests, and his disapproba- 
tion of the aggressive purposes for which the war 
is now prosecuted. It was not his intention to 


| enlarge upon those considerations at thistime. He 


possess none of the benefits or advantages accru- | 


ing from it. The bare statement of this proposi- 
tion, in plain and simple terms, must strike the 
mind of every man of common honesty and integ- 
rity, without any pretensions to religion, as abhor- 
rent to every principle of honor, honesty, justice, 
and religion. To avoid this difficulty, gentlemen 


tell us, We do not intend to deprive you of an equal || 


participation and ri sep of any and every 
acquisition which may be made; we only deny to 


| you the right and privilege of taking your prop- 


erty along with you. This is equal participation 
and enjoyment with a witness! Do they deny to 


themselves the right to carry into the acquired | 


territory any ahd all the property they possess ? 


Not at all; but say we will not allow you to carry | 


you slaves, because it is sinful to hold them, and | 


y doing so, you will bring eternal curses on your- 


self. To this, two replies are easy: First, They | 


will not have’ to suffer for our sins, if it is a sin; 
and, secondly, noman who has any regard for truth, 
and will admit that this holy book is the word of 


God, can pretend that what is ordained by God | 


and regulated by his laws is a sin, either individual 
or national. No, sir. The hase injustice of this 


measure, engendered by cupidity, has now but little | 


of the alloy of fanaticism—it is downright heart- 
less injustice. 
Suppose a company of Christians had associated 


together, and from some cause it became neces- | 


to divide the property acquired by their joint 
labor and treasure: would any member think it 
consistent with religion to require all the property 
to be given to one-half of them to the entire exclu- 


| 


| 


| 


would content himself with a mere reference to 
some of the more prominent of his objections. In 
the first place, he contended that we already pos- 


| sess as much territory as we ought to desire: 


enough for every rational and enlightened purpose; 
enough for ourselves and the generations who are 


| to come after us; enough to gratify even the ex- 


| travagance of national pride and ambition. We 
| possess vast regions—millions upon millions of 
acres, as yet untrodden by. the foot of civilized 
'man. We have extended our sway from sea to 
sea, till it covers an empire as broad as can be pre- 
| served or wisely regulated by any human govern- 
ment whilst public agents continue to be mortal and 
imperfect. By enlarging our possessions, already 
so widely extended, we shall derive no increase of 
| national strength, prosperity, or happiness. If we 
acquire New Mexico and California, he almost 
trembled to think of the character of the population 
| which must come with them into our Confederacy. 
We’ must prepare to receive an incongruous mass 
| of Spaniards, Indians, and mongre] Mexicans—a 
medley of mixed races, who are fitted neither to 
| enjoy nor to administer our free institutions: men 
of different blood and language, who cannot dwell 
/ and mingle with pur people on a footing of social 
| or political equality. They must be governed as a 
colonial dependency, under provincial laws, or else 


|, be incorporated into our federal system, to become 


,an eternal source of strife, anarchy, and civil com- 
motion. 

| The forcible conquest of these territories involves 

| other questions. By what moral or political right 

| do we propose to dismember Mexico and extort a 


surrender of her provinces? We hear much of 
| national honor and glory, but national honesty 
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seems onl 
To raise the question of right, is viewed, if not as 
“moral treason,’’ as a weakness of conscience, 
since we have the power to take what we desire. 
His own views might appear singular to some 


to be thought of as an obsolete virtue. 


gentlemen, but he confessed he felt a painful con- | 


vietion, that, in putting forth our military power 
to despoil a neighboring republic, our Government 
has placed itsélf in a very doubtful, not to say 
humiliating attitude, before the world. Itisa page 
of our history which will cause many an honest 
American to blush for his country. The effect of 
military conquest upon our frame of Government: 
iis tendency to disturb the balances of the Consti- 
tution; to augment and strengthen the Executive 
power, that fruitful source of corruption and in- 
trigue; its repugnance to the genius and spirit of 
our political system; these and kindred considera- 
tions, are worthy of profound and anxious deliber- 
ation. jut he would not attempt, on the present 
occasion, to discuss that branch of the subject, 
Mr. H. considered the policy of the Adminis- 
tration extremely mischievous in another point of 
view. We are in awar. On all sides we hear 
Yet,a 
policy is pursued which ts caleniated to ‘make the 
war interminable. ‘To him it seemed idle to ex- 
ect a restoration of peace whilst we insist on 


professions of an earnest desire for peace. 


holding, as a permanent acquisition, a large por- 
tion of the territory of Mexico. ‘Territory is 
made a preliminary condition, as the beginning and 
end, and only basis of negotiation. No nation on 
earth can submit to it without deep disgrace and 
degradation. Mexico may be compelled to sur- 
render all that we demand, but he feared it would 
first be necessary to subjugate the country by an 
appalling expenditure of life and treasure. 

If, however, all these considerations are entitled 
to no weight, there remains another, which ought 
to have restrained the Administration from its new 
and perilous career. ‘They ought to have foreseen 
that great sectional struggle which has now begun. 
{t was the necessary and obvious result of their 
territorial policy. Nothing short of absolute blind- 
ness or desperation could have failed to discern the 
coming storm. If true patriotism had animated 
the executive councils, if ordinary wisdom and 
prudence had governed the conduct of affairs, how 
easily this sectional conflict might have been avoid- 
ed. But it seemed as if “ madness ruled the hour.”’ 
Our Chief Magistrate—to whose hands the people, 
in an evil hour, committed the safety of the Union, 
and whose first duty it was to cherish those senti- 
ments of national concord which bind together the 
different sections of our common country, recreant 
to that sacred trust—has plunged into a wild career 
of aggression and rapacity, and shown himself 
regardless of our revolutionary inheritance, in his 
infatuated pursuit of glory and foreign conquest. 

The Executive is apparently unmoved even now, 
when the voice of disunion is daily sounded in his 
ears from the halls of Congress. His policy has 
brought the North and the South into fearful col- 
lision, on a question which admits of no compro- 
mise. Mr. H. said he deplored these sectional 
divisions and jealousies. He had alwayscherished, 
and hoped he might ever be animated by an en- 
larged national spirit, which discards geographical 
lines, and embraces the Union in all its broad ex- 
panse. Ile and those he represented were satis- 
fied with the Union as it is, and desired to see the 
Government administered in the true spirit of the 
Constitution for the common benefit and protec- 
tion of all sections. Would to God our executive 
agents had contented themselves with the honest 
discharge of their legitimate functions, instead of 
prosecuting schemes of conquest, which of neces- 
sity roused into action new and angry elements of 
discord between the two great divisions of the 
country. 

Mr. H. said it was not his purpose to enter 
upon a discussion of slavery in the abstract. He | 
would not attempt to follow in the track of the | 
reverend gentleman from Georgia, |Mr. Seanorn 
Jones,) who had just appeared before the House 
in so extraordinary a character. He always un- 
derstood that gentleman was-distinguished at the 
bar of his State for legal skill and acumen, and that 
he had acquired much celebrity as a successful 
leader, especially in the defence of criminals. His 
efforts here have been worthy of his professional 
fame. But to-day he has assumed the new quality 
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of a religious expositor. Instead of a speech, he || compromises with religious fidelity. We have 


has given us a homily. With the Bible in his | 


hand, he has assailed us with scriptural quotations, 
and undertaken the pious office of proving that | 
slavery is partof the Christion dispensation. While | 
listening to his religious ineculcations, | was re- | 
minded of the casuistry which was formerly em- 


ployed with so much success to maintain the di- |. 
vine right of kings, and to enforce the doctrine of 
| passive obedience to arbitrary power. 
the first time that Holy Writ has been perverted || 


This is not | 


from its true spiritand meaning. History abounds | 
in examples that illustrate the facility with which | 
the purest precepts of Revelation may be brought, | 
by art of interpretation, to sustain tyranny and | 
deprive mankind of their dearest rights, 

[At this point in Mr. Hunr’s speech, the ven- 
erable figure of the honorable Joun Quincy Ap- | 
AMS Was perctived entering the central door of the 
Hall. The eyes of the members and of the spec- 
tators in the gallery were instantly drawn to him, | 
and Mr. Houmes of South Carolina, and Mr. | 
Mosexey of New York, approached and conducted 
him respectfully to the seat he had occupied on the 
floor during the last and many previous sessions, 
The members rose in their places. The seat had 
been temporarily occupied by Mr. Anprew Joun- 
son, of Tennessee, who, by a late rule of the 
House, was entitled to hold it, as he had selected 
it, on the drawing of his name, from seats remain- 
ing vacant. But he immediately rose, and prompt- 
ly surrendering the seat, reminded the House that 
when he selected that seat, he had declared that 


the moment its former venerable occupant should || 


appear, he would instantly give it up. He now 
did so with great pleasure, and expressed his grat- | 
ification at seeing Mr. Apams once more, and con- | 
gratulated him on having been spared to reoccupy | 
his place in that Hall. 

Mr. Apams was soon surrounded by his friends, 
who clustered round him, tendering their congratu- 
lations and welcomes. 

He expressed his thanks (in a feeble voice) for 


the kind manner in which he had been received by || 


gentlemen of all parties. 

Mr. HUNT, who had suspended his remarks 
during this interesting scene, now resumed; but 
said, that before he proceeded, he hoped he might 
he permitted to express the lively emotions of 
pleasure he experienced at the reappearance of his 
venerable friend, and his sincere satisfaction at the 
general expression of respect and veneration by 
which the House had greeted him. It was an as- 
surance to that gentleman of that general homage 
which was paid to his name by the people of the 
United States, whatever might be their political 
distinctions or party predilections. ] 

But to resume: The effort of the honorable gen- 


tleman from Georgia was at least calculated to re- 


/mind one of a familiar quotation— 


“He stole the livery of the Court of Heaven 
To serve the devil in.” 


| He intended no personal reflection upon the gen- | 


| tleman or his motives. 


| regretted the attempt which had been made to throw | 


| vitude which can be defended only by arguments | 


the holy sanctions of religion over a system of ser- 


| drawn from necessity or mere human expediency. | 


| He considered this mode of argument, on such a 
| subject, repugnant alike to correct taste and sound 
| reasoning. 





! 


Mr. Chairman, the real question now presented 
is, whether slavery shall be ingrafted upon free ter- | 
ritory, by the action of the General Government? | 
Shall the national force and treasure be employed | 
to enlarge and extend the area of slavery? Till | 
within a recent period, the southern people have | 
contended that slavery is a domestic institution of | 
the States where it exists; that it belongs to their | 
own exclusive legislation and control; and that | 
Congress has no constitutional power over the | 
subject. 

Formerly they planted themselves upon the im- | 
pregnable grounds of the Constitution. They | 
insisted that any exercise of the Federal power | 
respecting slavery was an invasion of the reserved | 
rights of the States, and they proclaimed, year | 
after year, that any agitation of the question here | 
would produce a disseverance of the Union. The | 
North acquiesced in your construction of the con- | 
sututional compact. We declared our readiness | 
to abide by the Constitution, and to observe all its ' 


| 


| triumph. 


But he must say, that he | 


|| exclusively for itself. 


uniformly disclaimed any desire or purpose to in. 


| terfere with slavery in the States where it is estah. 


lished. Itis true that extreme opinions pave been 
_ advanced by individuals in both sections, but the 
_ northern people have never sought or desired any 
exercise of power by the General Government 

| Inconsistent with the rights of the southern States 
| Lt is not our fault that the Government has inter- 
| fered with the question of slavery. Southern 
policy produced adeparture from the broad ground 
of neutrality and non-interference. It is now about 

| three years since the doctrine was distinetly put 
forth on this floor, for the first time, that the pro- 
tection and support of slavery, and even its exten- 
'sion by annexation of foreign territory, were 
objects falling within the rightful power and juris- 
diction of Congress. I remember it well.” The 
penets was first avowed by the gentleman from 
outh Carolina, (Mr. Homes,] in the opening 
scene of that great struggle which resulted in the 

/ annexation of Texas. [ denounced the doctrine 
then; I have resisted it, unsuccessfully, at every 


| 


|| Stage of its progress: [ will resist it now and ever, 


| while I have the power to raise my voice, how- 
| ever feeble, against it. 
__ This new pretension of the South triumphed in 
| the introduction of Texas. -But it was a costly 
It was won by the surrender of that 
great constitutional principle under which the 
slaveholding States had claimed immunity and 
| found safety and repose. The South threw away 
her shield when she proclaimed the extension of 
slavery to be a proper object and purpose for the 
| exercise of Federal power. Then she descended 
from the intrenchments of the Constitution, and 
brought this question of slavery into the open field. 
It is here to-day, in consequence of the new policy 
adopted by its friends, and forced upon the Gov- 
ernment by the aid of partisan allies in the free 
States. he question is here, and must be met. 
For one, I am ready to meet it firmly and fear- 
_ lessly; yet, I trust, in a spirit of national fraternity 
and kindness, uninfluenced by sectional feeling or 
prejudice. 
| It would be idle to disguise that a wide differ- 
_ ence of sentiment exists, and has always existed, 
between the northern and southern States on the 
_ subject of slavery. In the North our people are 
| Opposed to it on the highest grounds of principle, 
apart from all questions of expediency. They 
| consider it unjust, oppressive, and violative of the 
inherent, inalienable right of personal liberty. 
They regard it, in every aspect, as a moral and 
political evil. Whilst this sentiment pervades the 
free States, we would indulge in no unkind re- 
proaches upon the States where slavery exists. 
| You of the present day are not cements for its 
existence. It is part of that social system which 
_ you received from the past; and we appreciate the 
difficulty of disturbing relations so closely inter- 
woven with the very framework of society. I 
have always seen and admitted the obstacles in the 
way of emancipation, and have uniformly contend- 
ed that neither the free States nor this Govern- 
| ment, have any rightful power over it. 
The question must be left to the communities 
| more directly concerned; each deciding and acting 
Not more from necessity 
than from inclination would we leave the States of 
the South to regulate their internal condition, and, 
under the guidance of Providence, to solve their 
_own ultimate destiny. Ina spirit of fraternal kiid- 
| ness we would maintain those States in the enjoy- 
ment of every constitutional right. 
| But here we stop. Slavery having been extend- 
ed over the Louisiana and Florida purchase, and 
finally over Texas, the free States have pronoun- 
_ced ‘thus far and no farther !”? We insist that this 
_ common Government of ours shall not be employ- 
_ed to spread slavery over territory now free; that 
human bondage shall not be carried into other 
_ lands under our national flag; and that our armies 
_ shall not go forth, under the colors of freedom, as 
the propagandists ofislavery. That, sir, is the lofty 
| attitude and the unalterable purpose of the North. 
| In this there is no abolitionism to justify the inces- 
| sant denunciations that have been aeard. Gentle- 
/men seem to deceive themselves by neglecting & 
distinction too obvious to be overlooked. We aim 
not to abolish but to preserve. Where slavery ex- 
' ists, we leave it untouched; where freedom prevails, 
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we demand that you shall not abolish it. While 
centlemen denounce the abolition of slavery as 
treasonable and criminal, I hope they will indulge 
ys if we protest against the abolition of freedom in 
California, New Mexico, and Chihuahua. 

Mr. H. here expressed his surprise at the re- 
markable language of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, (Mr. C. J. Incersou.] 
the opposition to slavery and its extension, which 
exists in the northern States, he said it was ‘‘a 


mere sentiment held by men without reason and | 


without argument—nothing but a sentiment, and 
not a very wholesome sentiment either.”? It is 
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it, and have no right to complain. He felt confi- 
dent that that considerable portion of the southern 
people who hold no slaves will not complain. 

The attempt to establish slavery by the power 
of the Federal Government on free territory, ex- 


hibits the country in a most remarkable light. 


In speaking of || 
| punished as a capital offence. 


Congress, by its laws, has declared the slave trade 
to be piracy, and the importation of slaves is 


We expend a large | 


sum annually to maintain a naval force on the | 


coast of Africa, to suppress that abominable traffic. 


|The whole country, north and south, have sus- 


dificult to characterize an expression like this | 


coming from the representative of a free State, 
without transcending the limits of parliamentary 
order. “Asentiment!”? Yes,sir, ** a sentiment.*’ 
J: isa sentiment which the Almighty has implanted 
deeply in the human breast, and no earthly power 
can eradicate it. It may beinsulted and overborne 
and trampled in the earth, but, thank God, it can 
never be extinguished. The fires of martyrdom 


have been kindled often to subdue it, but in vain; | 


it has seemed to expire on many a battlefield, but 
only to revive with new energy and beauty. 


It is | 


the spirit of liberty which is inherent in the soul | 


of man. 
the friends of freedom in every age. Why, sir, 
it was ** asentiment’’ which impelled the Pilgrims 
to encounter the perils of the ocean, and the priva- 
tions of a life in the wilderness, to establish free- 
dom of conscience and secure civil liberty for 
themselves and their posterity. The American 


It 18 the sentiment which has inspired | 


Revolution was the offspring of a sentiment; the || 
right of man to self-government is a sentiment. | 
Let the gentleman sneer: it is a sentiment as eter- || 


nal as theethrone of Divine Justice from which it | 


emanates. 


gentleman; he may speak of it in tones of levity | 
and ridicule; but fortunately a general truth is not | 


weikened by individual exceptions. 

Mr. H. proceeded to say that the Missouri com- 
promise seemed to furnish one of the grounds most 
relied on to defeat the Wilmot proviso. We are 
constantly invited to abide by the compromise line. 
In answer to this, he would say the North has 
abided by that compromise, and will faithfully ob- 
serve it. But what was the Missouri compromise? 
It fixed the line of 36° 30’ as the division between 


‘ 


tained this humane and benificent policy. Upon 
what reasoning, then, by what right, moral or po- 
litical, can we rob Mexico of free territory to extend 
the area of slavery, and furnish a new market for 
slave labor? If it is criminal to steal Africans and 


reduce them to bondage, is it in accordance with | 
the principles of humanity and religion to seize | 


foreign territory for the purpose of planting negro 
slavery upon it? 

Aside from all other considerations, Mr. H. said 
there were political reasons which constrained the 
northern people to resist the increase of slave States 
by further acquisitions of territory. On the sub- 
ject of representation, great concessions were made 
to the southern States in the formation of the Con- 
stitution. We are content with this constitutional 
compromise, and have submitted to the inequality 
without a murmur. But we will never consent to 
increase this inequality by giving a slave repre- 
sentation to new States on the Pacific. The ob- 
jection applies with still more force to the represent- 
ation in the Senate. In that controlling branch of 
the Government, all the States, large and small, 
are equally represented. In assenting to that ad- 


| justment of power, the large States were influenced 
It may never warm the breast of that || 


by a disinterested spirit of compromise. But the 


further extension of this principle, by creating | 


new States from conquered is would be an 
utter subversion of the compact. ‘The rapid mul- 


tiplication of States from newly-acquired territory | 


has given to the South a controlling power in the 
Senate. It is a process whick fetters the majority, 
and threatens to subject two-thirds to the will of 


| one-third of the American people. The introduc. | 
tion of slavery in the proposed territory will but | 


|| widen the existing disparity between the northern 


free and slave States to be formed of the territory | 


then belonging to the United States. It was acom- |. 


| 


pact relating only to the territory then held, and | 
wust be governed, like all compacts, by cotempo- | 


raneous facts and history. This compromise was 
based upon our boundaries as then fixed. At that 
time, no farther extension of limits was contem- 
plated; and certainly no man could have dreamed 
that this attempt would be made to carry slavery 
into free territory. The Missouri compromise has 
been fully executed by the North. Have we ac- 
quired any territory north of that line, or disturbed 
slavery south of it? No, sir. But to the South 
we have given Texas, containing four slave States. 
With this you ought to be content. IT am remind- 
ed that the Missouri compromise was recognised 
in the annexation of Texas. 


that slavery shall not be permitted north of 36° 30’. 
jut this was a mere device, intended to enable 
northern representatives, after betraying their con- 
stituents, to amuse them with appearances, It was 
well known that Texas did not extend to that line. 
wid including all New Mexico east of the Rio 


ute have but a spot of ground north of | 
ostly worthless, and wholly insufficient | 
nder the color of a concession, it || 


36° 30’, 
for a State. 
was in fact a fraud upon the North, and an insult 
to the public intelligence. He considered the whole 
argument founded on this compromise line as ap- 
plicable to ail future acquisitions of territory, so un- 


sound and fallacious as scarcely to merit a serious | 


refutation, 

We are told, however, that the exclusion of 
slavery in the territory to be acquired from Mexi- 
co is unjust to the South, on general principles — 


that it is an infringement of her rights, and a vio- | 
lation of the Constitution. He must be permitted | 


to dispute the justice of this position. With what 
right of the South does the proviso propose to in- 
terfere? It leaves slavery untouched in every State 


I am aware thata | 
clause was placed in the joint resolution declaring 


j 
} 
| 
| i 
' 


| 
| 
' 


' 


| into such a cause. 


and southern sections in respect to the population 
of States. It is a region which he believed to be 
incapable of sustaining a dense population, under 
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Then, on principles of good faith and fair dealing, 
we ought to come to an understanding now. If 
the South will not fight for free territory, and the 
North will not fight for slave territory, the ques- 
tion must occur to every mind, what are we fight- 
ing for? If it be really a war for nothing, let us 
unite and bring it toa speedy and honorable termi- 
nation. It must be obvious to all, that if we con- 
tinue to prosecute the war for territory without 
first settling this disputed question, we shall ac- 
quire only another element of discord in our coun- 
cils, and force the two great sections into fearful 
strife and collision. Then why not pause and 
abandon the pursuit of an object which, when 
possessed, will produce a domestic struggle, and 
place the Union in jeopardy? Fortunately, we are 
not compelled to despoil Mexico. We are not 
bound, in my judgment, to bring a curse upon the 
country, even by way of indemnity. In my 
reflections upon this subject, | have sometimes 
regarded it as fortunate that our national system 
contains within itself a principle of weakness which 
discloses the danger of further conquests. It seems 
as if it were wisely ordered that the penalty of dis- 
union shall be suspended over our Government to 
restrain its rapacity, and compel an observance of 
the principles of justice and moderation. 

We are admonished by the Representatives of 
the South, that the interdiction of slavery in the 
territory that may be conquered or acquired will 
bring the Union to an end. With equal frankness 
let me assure gentlemen that the free States will 
never consent to its admission as slave territory. 
That must be regarded as a settled question. The 
northern mind is formed and fixed. Be not de- 
ceived by the readiness with which some northern 
Representatives barter away the rights of their con- 
stituents. Already has their recreancy aroused the 
indignation of the people. The time approaches 
when no man here will dare to betray their confi- 
dence. Men may degrade themselves in the pur- 
suit of office, they may prostrate themselves at the 
feet of the Executive, but this Congress has not the 


| power to surrender the rights of the North on so 


vital a question. If you reject the proviso now, it 
leaves the question open, and nothing is deeided. 
If we are defeated to-day, the struggle will be re- 
newed with increased energy and determination 


| to-morrow, and the final result cannot be doubrful. 


the most favorable circumstances, and he did not | 


wish to see it in the Union either as free or slave 
States. 


three millions of freemen, in the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States. 


Amongst other objections to the proposed re- | 


He desired never to see a hundred thou- || 
| sand people and negroes in the State of Chihua- 
‘hua neutralize the voice of New York, with her 


You may acquire the territory without restriction, 
but the same question will recur at every stage of 
your progress, as well in the creation of territorih! 
governments as in the admission of new States; and 
when the time arrives, the Representatives of the 
North will be found acting in united phalanx, un- 
awed by the frowns, unseduced by the blandish- 


_ments of power. 


striction of slavery, we are constantly told that the | 
present is not the time to prescribe conditions; that | 


the agitation of the question will embarrass the 


the war. 
__ ‘This is neither more nor less than to say, that 
if the war is not to result in the acquisition of 


slave territory, then the South will withdraw from 
_ its support. 


In other words, unless the majority 


in one section will yield to the minority in the | 
other, the Government will be unable to carry on | 


the war. Let me assure gentlemen that nothing 
can do more to enfeeble the war policy, or afford 


more *‘ aid and comfort to the enemy”’ than the |, 
It will be regarded by | 


rejection of this proviso. 
the northern people as a declaration that the war 


is prosecuted for the extension of slavery. Let | 
| this be proclaimed, and the Government will find | 
itself powerless in the free States of the Union. 


They will not consent to carry the national flag 
The war will sink under the 


| 


weight of popular odium and execration. The. 
free States will not send their sons to battle, and 


submit to enormous burdens of debt and taxation 
to carry slavery into Mexico. It must be seen 
that the argument drawn from the pressing exi- 
gencies of the war has a two-fold operation. 
tume we should come to an understanding. 


| acquire the territory, no one can doubt the deter- 


i} 
| 


| mination of the South to establish slavery upon it. 


i 


Mr. H. said he had intended to discuss some 
other topics connected with the present posture of 
affairs, but want of time would compel him to be 
brief. Perhaps no greater misfortune can befull a 


country than to be engaged in a foreign war, con- 
Executive, and prevent a vigorous prosecution of | 


| public confidence. 


ducted by an Executive who does not enjoy the 
Such is our unhappy condition 
at this time. We are in a most expensive and 
difficult war, which might have been avoided. We 
are obliged to intrust its prosecution to an Ex- 
ecutive in whom the country reposes a very small 
share of confidence. Of this there is abundant 
proof at hand if the fact were disputed. Whilst 
this want of confidence is a serious aggravation of 
our difficulties, it is not difficult to account for its 
existence. The whole conduct of the Administra- 
tion, both in its domestic measures and its foreign 
policy, has been contrary to the sober sense and 
intelligence of the country. I will not dwell upon 
its visionary experiments in regard to the public 
finances and the business of the country; the re- 


| duction of revenue when an increase was needed; 


| the-present Executive. 
It is |) 
If we || 


the restoration of the sub-treasury in the midst of 
a war; the abandonment of the protective policy, 
and of all our public improvements. These are 
matters for discussion on a different occasion. 

But look for a moment at the foreign policy of 
It seems to have been his 
great effort to cover his designs with a veil of im- 
penetrable mystery. On the Oregon question, when 
the notice resolution was pending, one portion of 


|| his friends believed the President desired the pow- 
The North is equally determined it shall remain | 


|| er asa means of asserting and maintaining our 
Where it exists, In principle, it is essentially con- || free. It is obvious, therefore, that one section or | title to 54° 40’, whilst another portion were pér- 
tervative, The holders of slaves are unaffected by | the other muat be deceived and cheated in the end. || suaded that it was to be used as an instrument of 
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negotiation to secure a settlement on 49°. An old 
writer says that “ he who knows not how to dia- 
semble, knows not how to govern.’’ This doc- 
trine, though rejected by Machiavel for its immoral- 
ity, bas found an admirer in the Executive. His 
communications to Congress respecting this Mexi- 
can war have been characterized by an entire want | 
of candor and fair-dealing. We have seen a sup- 
pression of some facts and an exaggeration of | 
others; the pretexts of yesterday contradicted by 
the avowals of to-day; subsequent facts paraded 
as causes of anterior proceedings, and a studied 
attempt to disguise from Congress the real purpose 
of the war, under cover of ambiguous phrases and 
professions. We have seen him assert that Mexi- 
co mvaded our soil, when the real point in dispute 
was the question of boundary. The President 
knows, as all the world knows, that the order di- 
recting General ‘Taylor to march to the Rio Grande 
was the immediate cause of the war. In executing 
that order, our army marched into Mexican settle- 
ments; and Fort Brown, erected by our troops op- 
posite Matamoros, was in a field of cotton then 
rrowing, planted by a Mexican occupant, The 
boundary is the very point in dispute; and it is for 
the eountry to judge whether Mexico invaded 
American soil, or our army invaded Mexican soil. 
The grounds assumed by the President on this sub- 
ject are alike untenable and contradictory. Whilst 
he justifies the march to the Rio Grande on the 
ground that ‘Texas, under the joint resolution, ex- 
tends to that river, we see him erecting a territorial 
government over a large poruon of the territory 
east of the river, as a military conquest, taken 
from Mexico by force of arms. You and I, Mr. 
Chairman, know very well that Congress never 
intended to claim tite to the Rio Grande. Ever 
form of resolution. which recognised the limits 
claimed in the Texan constitution was rejected by 
the House; and the resolution finally adopted leaves 
the boundary an open question, in express terms, 
and assumes to annex only so much as rightfully 
belonged to Texas. ‘The east shore of the Rio 
Grande was in the undisturbed possession of Mexi- 
can inhabitants. ‘Texas never possessed it in fact. | 
Mr. Benton, Mr. Wright, and Mr. Van Buren, de- | 
clared that a treaty annexing it would be an act of | 
war upon Mexico. The joint resolutions were | 
specially framed to prevent a collision with Mexi- || 
co on this subject of boundary, and to leave an 
open door for negotiations. 

"The first great blunder of the President was his 
refusal to treat with Mexico respecting the bound- 
ary asa separate and distinct question, He in- 
sisted on blending it with the claims of our citizens 
on Mexico, already provided for by treaty. It 
was virtually saying to Mexico, If you will pay 
all the claims instanter, our boundary is here; if 
not, itis yonder. It could hardly have been exe 
pected that Mexico, already chafed and irritated, 
would open negotiations on such a basis. No one 
can doubt that an adjustment of limits would have 
been followed speedily by a settlement of all other 
differences. It was our true policy to soothe and 
pacify, not to exasperate. But it seemed as if 
there had been a design to present our exactions | 
in a form which no Government could accede to | 
without a feeling of degradation. 

lt is interesting to observe the progressive char- 
acter of our territorial claims and pretensions. 
California is spoken of as already ours, and the | 
quesuion is whether we shall surrender it. He 
had been quite amazed by the celerity with which 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
[Mr. C.J. Incersou.] keeps pace with this move- 
able quality of our title. 

Two short years ago, in the debate on the an- 
nexation of Texas, he said: ‘“ The territorial limits 
*are marked in the configuration of this continent 
‘by an Almighty hand. The stupendous deserts | 
‘ between the Nueces and the Bravo are the natu- | 
‘ral boundary, &c. There ends the valley of the 
‘ West, there Mexico begins.”’ In the same speech, 
he proposed to pay Mexico a round sum of mone 
to secure Qhat desert as a final boundary. In reply 
to an interrogatory which I addressed to him in a | 
late discussion, I understood him to declare his 
adherence to the ground then taken; but on ex- 


’ 


| stitutional right to stop short of the Bravo, and, 
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* in truth, the Province of Texas extended to that 
‘river by territorial configuration, which nature | 
‘ itself has rendered the limitary demarcation of that 
‘ region.”’ 

Mr. H. had long admired the versatility of that 
gentieman’s genius, and his skill in making * the 
worse appear the better reason,’’ but he had not | 
suspected those extraordinary and superhuman 
powers by which the laws of nature are made obe- 
dient to his bidding. Atone moment he perceives 
a boundary fixed by ‘tan Almighty hand;’’ but 
presto! at the touch of his magic wand the line re- 
cedes towards the Pacific. He is not to be outdone 
by the rapid progress of Executive pretensions. 
The facility with which he overleaps mountains, 
and rivers, and deserts, and all natural boundaries 
whatsoever, is almost incredible, and deserves to 
be well rewarded. His dexterity in geographical 
legerdemain, reminds one of Shakspeare’s scene 
of Puck and the fairies, where he exclaims, **L’ll 
muita girdle round about the earth in forty minutes.” 

f' the gentleman shall continue to be the organ of 
the Administration on foreign affairs, the whole 
continent will be insufficient for the expansion of his 
views and the rapidity of his progress. On reaching 
the Pacific, I fear, he will carry the war into Asia, 
and extend our boundary more rapidly than the 
victorious arms of Alexander or Genghis Khan. 

Perhaps nothing has done more to shock the 
moral sentiment of the country than the groundless 
pretences, the perversions of historical fact, and 
the false coloring of events to which the Adminis- 
tration has had recourse in defence of its proceed- 
ings. It leads men to doubt whether virtue and 
integrity have not departed from the high places 
of the country. 

Mr. H. said he wished to touch upon one or two | 
matters connected with the management of the war, 
and then he would conclude. It is difficult to deter- 
mine which is considered the more formidable ene- 
my by the President—the Mexican army, or the 
American generals. General Scott was the first 
object of his jealousg. This distinguished com- 
mander, whose brilliant services in war and equal- | 
ly successful labors in peace, had won the grati- 
tude and affection of the whole country, after first 
being designated for the chief command to which 
he was entitled, and whilst in the midst of his ar- 
duous duty of preparation, was suddenly ordered 
to remain here, and placed under the ban of Exec- 
utive denunciation. His plan of campaign, which 
exhibited the delays and obstacles incident to a | 


} 


his condemnation. But months rolled on, and time 
soon indicated the skill and correctness of his cal- | 
culations. Mark the progress of events. After | 
the battle of Monterey, it was thought necessary 
to supersede General Taylor, and General Scott | 
was ordered to take the chief command. His plan | 
of campaign was fully approved, and he departed 
under the strongest assurances of confidence from 


the Execative. Will you believe it possible that it 


was then the intention of the President to send 


| General Scott to Mexico only to supersede and dis- | 


grace him? He left this city in November, and | 
had hardly reached the Mexican border, when the | 


President called on Congress to create a lieutenant || 


general to take the chief command. And we are | 


told by Mr. Benton, that this plan was arranged | 


|| honorable men there can be but one sentiment 
| duced by this display of perfidy ‘in the highest | 
| quarter.” 
| ‘The conduct of the Executive towards General || ened 


and agreed on between the President and himself | 
in the month of September, about two months be- | 
fore General Scott was ordered into the field! | 
What shall be said of such gross duplicity and | 
flagrant injustice to a war-worn veteran. Amongst 
ro- 


Taylor has been marked by the same want of 


is the Administration so much indebted as to Gen- 
| eral Taylor. his bra 
cess saved the war from sinking into utter con- 
tempt. 


cited the gratitude and admiration of the country; | 
_and, for the moment, the people almost forgot the | 


| nature of the contest in contemplating the glorious 


amining his report made at the last session, (of | achievements of our army. But the President 
which the House has ordered five thousand copies \\ never forgave him the splendor of his success at , 
to be printed,) I find he has taken an advanced | Monterey. From that moment it was resolved to || tended claims, which if they ever had any validity, 
position, Life says: * President Polk had no con- |! degrade and supplant him. No gratitude was ex- '' were long since relinquished by solemn treaty- 


Nothing but his bravery and suc- | 


He gained a series of victories which ex- | 
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| 
| pressed for the valor and conduct which gained » 
victory unsurpassed in the annals of modern war. 
| fare. On the contrary, the victory was condemned 
|The terms of capitulation agreed on by General 
| Taylor for the surrender of Monterey, was made 
the pretence for imposing censure where praise qyyq 
| honor should have been awarded. To destroy the 
| moral effect of the triumph, the armistice was re. 
_voked. ‘Time will not permit me to enter upon q 
| statement of facts in defence of the armistice, but a 
| fair examination will ——) every man that the 
| terms agreed upon were alike wise and honor. 
able. The testimony furnished by the brave and 
noble Worth, (of whom I cannot speak withou: 
| emotions of pride and delight,) who bore so Jead. 
ing and distinguished a part in the battle, is per- 
| fectly conclusive. The concurrent opinion of the 
| gallant Davis, who acted with him in the neeotia. 
tions, would of itself be satisfactory. As a mem- 
| ber of this House, he was not more distinguished 
| for his military knowledge and intelligence than 
| for his honorable bearing. Ampudia has been pu 
upon trial by his Government for his defeat at 
Monterey; and General Taylor, equally unforty- 
nate, is required by our puissant Executive to de- 
fend his victory. Terms dictated by a regard for 
the life of his soldiers, are quite too tame for the 
| Sanguinary councils of the White House. 
| From the attacks made here and elsewhere, it js 
the evident purpose of the Administration and its 
| partisans, to sacrifice the two most prominent gen- 
| erals in command. It is a formidable undertaking 
| for such an Administration. I look forward to 
| the result without apprehension. T have no fear 
| that the American people will suffer the arts and 
| jealousies of scheming politicians to prevail against 
| men whose lives present an unbroker display of 
bravery, patriotism, and fidelity, in the service of 


|| the country. 





| THE THREE MILLION BILL. 


i'SPEECH OF MR. C. HUDSON, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 13, 1847. 


| The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union upon the Three Million 
Appropriation Bill— 
| Mr. HUDSON said: 


‘| Mr. Cuaimman: No man can contemplate the 
| great military movement, was made the pretext for || present state of our affairs without perceiving that 


|| we stand in an unnatural position. 


A conquering 
republic is a political solecism. With a form of 
government peculiarly adapted to peace, we find 
ourselves involved in war—a war of aggression and 
conquest. Not satisfied with a territory extending 
from sea to sea, and almost from the rivers to the 
| ends of the earth, we are at this moment engaged 
in the unholy work of dismembering a sister re- 
ublic. This position, I repeat, is an unnatural one. 
| I shall not, at this time, go into the causes of this 
war; | have attempted that on a former occasion. 
I endeavored at that time to show that revolution- 
ary Texas never extended beyond the immediate 
valley of the Nueces; that the whole valley of the 
Rio Grande west of the desert, was in possession 
of Mexico; that she had military posts there; that 
she had custom-houses east of the river, where our 
merchants and traders had long been in the habit 
of paying duties to the Mexican Government; that 
Santa Fé had frequently been recognised by every 
department of our Government as a Mexican city, 
and that we had a consul residing there at the com- 
mencement of hostilities; and that the Executive, 


|| knowing these facts, invaded that country, threat- 


atamoros, and, by blockading the Rio 
Grande, cut off the supplies of the Mexican army 


|| manliness and magnanimity. To no man living |! stationed at Matamoros, on the west side of the 


| river,and thus commenced an aggressive war, with- 
| out the authority of Congress. These positions 
|| have been distinctly taken, by myself and others 
on this floor, in the ae of the President's 
friends, and they have been challenged to refute 
them. And what have they done? J ust nothing. 
| Some have attempted to meet these positions by 
|| reference to a treaty with Santa Ana, which never 
‘| had an existence; others by referring to old pre- 
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The only real attempt at argument which I have 


heard, was made by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, (Mr. Stanton.] He has paraded the Texan 
siatutes before the House to prove that Texas 
owned the country west to the Rio Grande. 

Now, sir, | admit the existence of these statutes; 
byt to what do they amount? They were passed 
goon after the Texan revolution, and they profess 
to lay out the whole country to the east bank of 
ihat river into counties. But ‘Texas never was in 
yssession of this country, and these counties and 
their lines were only imaginary. They were mere- 
ly counties in the statute book—a system of paper 
blockades, which every one knows to be illegal, and 
of no binding force. ‘rhe gentlemen from Texas 
have attempted to sustain thew claim by the same 
argument; but, when pressed, they have been com- 
pelled io acknowledge that they never had any set- 
tlements in the valley of the Rio Grande. One of 
the gentlemen has said that they raised a company 
of rangers, Which had made incursions into the 
country west of the desert, and in this way they 
established their jurisdiction. But the absurdity 
of such a position is manifest. 

(Mr. Pituspury here rose and said, that Texas 
had maintained permanent military possession as 
far west as she had any settlements. | 

| have no disposition to dispute that; she may 
have held possession as far as she had any popu- 


lation, but that population never extended west of || 
Corpus Christi. Texas never had any settlements | 


in the valley of the Rio Grande. 


(Mr. Puruspury. The same is true of Mexico. | 
Neither Texas nor Mexico inhabited the country | 


on the east side of that river. } 

The gentleman js right, so far as Texas is con- 
cerned; but Mexico had settlements there. The 
documents submitted by the President himself 
prove that Mexico had military posts in that coun- 


iy; that she had a custom-house at Brasos Santi- || 


avo, and that the Mexicans at Point Isabel fired 
the town, and fled across the river, at the approach 
of ourarmy. These documents prove beyond con- 


toversy that the Texan claim was invalid; that | 


Mexico was in possession; and hence that the 


march of our army to the Rio Grande was aggres- | 


sive on our part, and fully justified the Mexicans 
in resistance. This is the true state of the case, 
and I tefy any gentleman to refute it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are pointed to the war 


of 1812, and to the sentence which has been passed | 


upon those who opposed it. 1 admit that that war 
was declared for just cause. I thought so then, 


and I think so now; and if the war in which we || 


are now engaged was of the same character, it 
would have my cordial support. I am not among 
those who believe that war is never justifiable. 


Great as the evil is, war may justly be resorted to | 


in self-defence or self-preservation. But eee 
to the war of 1812? If the present war with Mex- 
ico can be justified on its merits, why bring the 


war of 1812 to its aid? The fact is, that the flat- || 


lerers of the President, who attempt to sustain this 
war, are conscious of their inability to justify it on 
iis merits, and hence they attempt to associate it 
with the war of 1812. But what was that war? It 
was one of defence, declared to protect our trade, 
to defend our seamen, and sustain our character as 
afree people. It has justly been denominated the 
second war of independence. 

Mr. Madison, in his message recommending the 
war of 1812, among other things, sets forth the fol- 
lowing as causes of the war: 

“ British cruisers have been in the continued practice of 
Violating the American flag on the great highway of nations, 
and seizing and cgnveying off persons sailing under it; not 
in the exercise of a belligerant right, founded on the law of 
nations, against an enemy, but of a municipal prerogative 
over British subjects. The practice hence is so far from 
allecting British subjects alone, that, under the pretext of 
searching for these, thousands of American citizens, under 
the safeguard of national law, and of their national flag, have 
been torn from their country, and everything dear to them ; 
have been dragged on board ships of war of a foreign nation, 


and exposed, under the severities of their discipline, to be | 


exiled to the most distafft and deadly climes, to risk their 
lives in the battles of their oppressors, and to be the melan- 
choly instruments of taking away those of their own breth- 
ren, 

“British cruisers have been in the practice also of viola- 
ting the rights and peace of our coasts. They hover over 
and harass our entering and departing commerce. To the 
most insulting pretensions, they have added the most law- 
less ptoceedings in our very harbors, and have wantonly spilt 
american blood within the sanctuary of our territorial juris- 

iction. 


“ Under pretended blockades, without the presence of an 
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adequate force, and sometimes Without the practicability of 
applying one, our commerce has been plundered in every 
sea, the great staples of our country have been cut off from 
their legitimate markets, and a destructive blow aimed at 
our agricultural and maritime interests. 

“It has come into proof, that at the very moment when 
the public minister (of Great Britain) was holding the lan- 
guage of friendship, and inspiring confidence in the sincerity 
of a negotiation with which he was charged, a secret agent 
of his Government was employed in intrigues, having tor 
their object a subversion of our Government, and a dismem- 
perment of our happy Union.”’ 


Mr. Calhoun, the chairman of the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs, which recommended the resort to 
arms in 1812, sets forth our grievances somewhat 
|in detail. After giving a brief account of the ag- 
gressions committed upon our commerce by the 
Government of Great Britain, and persisted in for 
a series of years, the committee say: 


“We must now proceed to other wrongs, which have 
| been still more severely felt. Among these is the impress- 
ment of our seamen, a practice which has been unceasingly 
maintained by Great Britain in the wars to which she has 
been a party since our Revolution. Your comuinittee can- 
not convey in adequate terms, the deep sense which they 
entertain of the injustice and oppression of this proceeding. 
Under the pretext of impressing British seamen, our fellow- 
citizens are seized in British ports, on the high seas, and in 
every other quarter to which British power extends; are 
| taken on board British men-of-war, and compelled to serve 

there as British subjects. In this mode our citizens are 
wantonly snatched from their country and their families, 
deprived of their liberty, and doomed to an ignominious aud 
| slavish bondage ; compelled to fight the battles of a foreign 
country, and often to perish in them. Our flag has given 
them no protection; it has been unceasingly violated, and 
| our vessels exposed to danger by the loss of men taken from 
| them. Your committee need not remark, that while this 
| practice is continued, it is impossible for the United States 
| to consider themselves an independent nation. Its coutinu- 
|| ance is the more unjustifiable, because the United States 
{| have repeatedly proposed to the British Goverument an 


arrangement which would secure to it the control of its own 
people. 
* This lawless waste of our trade, and equally unlawful 
impressment of our seamen, have been much aggravated by 
| the insults and indignities attending thei. Under the pre- 
| text of blockading the harbors of France and her allies, 
| British squadrons have been stationed on our own coasts, to 
| watch and annoy our trade. To give effect to the blockade 
of European ports, the ports and harbors of the United States 
| have been blockaded. In executing these orders of the Brit- 
ish Government, or in obeying th@pirit which was known 
|| to animate it, the commanders of These squadrons have en- 
croached on our jurisdiction, seized our vessels, and carried 
| into effect impressments within our limits, and done other 
|} acts of great injustice, violence, and oppression. The Uni- 
|| ted States have seen with mingled indignation and surprise, 
|| that these acts, instead of procuring to the perpetrators the 
|| punishment due to unauthorized crimes, have not failed to 
| recommend them -o the fiuvor of their Government. 
| Your committee would be much gratified if they could 
| close here the detail of British wrongs; but it is their duty 
| to recite an act of still greater malignity than any of those 
| which have been already brought to your view. The at- 
|| tempt to dismember our Union and overthrow our excellent 
| Constitution, by a secret mission, the object of which was 
to foment discontent and excite insurrection against the 
constituted authorities and laws of the nation, as lately dis- 


| 
| 
| 
there is no bound to the hostility of the British Government 
| towards the United States; no act, however unjustifiable, 
| which it would not commit to accomplish their ruin.” 


These were among the causes of the war of 


States and the chairman of the Committee of For- 
eign Affairs, in the better days of the republic, 
| when reliance could safely be placed upon the 


causes nothing can be more dissimilar. The one 
was declared by Congress, the other commenced 
by the President; the former was declared for just 
causes, the latter for no adequate cause whatever. 
| But the causes of the two wars are not more an- 
| tagonistical than the objects for which they were 
| Soeerenenced and prosecuted. The war of 1812 
|| was a war of defence; the present war is one of 
gression; that was carried on for the furtherance 
of the freedom of the seas, this for the extension of 
slavery onshore. During almost the whole period 
| Of that war, some portion of our territory was in 
possession of the enemy. We were constantly 
exposed to attacks upon the coasts, and to incur- 
sions of the ruthless savages on our western fron- 


| 
| the war in which we are now engaged? In their 


own citizens; the blaze of the cabin in the wilder- 


; 
' 


| the foot of the foe, and wet with the bloo 
| 





upon them to avenge the wrongs of their country, 
and to protect their homes, and defend their wives 


and their children. But how is it now? Is our | 
country invaded, or even in danger of invasion? | 


closed by the agent employed in it, affords full proof that | 


1812, as detailed by the President of the United | 


statements of those high functionaries. And how | 
| will those causes compare with the true causes of. 


tiers. Our ports blockaded, our soil eee by | 
of our | 


ness, and of the Capitol in this city, all conspired | 
|| to wake the patriotism of our citizens, and called | 
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Nothing like it. Weare spreading all the horrors 
of war in a foreign country; we pre taking the ad- 
vantage of the weakness and poverty, of the dis- 
traction and disorders of a sister republic, to over- 
run her territory, that we may filch from her a 
portion of her possessions. We are called upon, 
not by the dictates of pure patriotism, but by the 
promptings of a vile ambition, to prosecute this 
war. We are asked to clothe the President with 
power to entice the young men of the country from 
the habits of industry, and from the pursuits of 
peace, that their bones may bleach upon the sickly 
plains, or amid the mountain passes of Mexico. 
Does not this hasty glance at the two wars show 
at once, and conclusively, that there is no just com- 
parison between them? They are, in fact, the very 
antipodes of each other. In their causes, and the 
purposes for which they are prosecuted, they are 
as far asunder as the poles. The one was just, 
the other is unjust; the former was defensive, the 
latter is aggressive; that was prosecuted in defence 
of freedom, and this is waged to extend slavery. 
But, Mr. Chairman, we are told that we must 
stand by our country in time of war; that war is 
the law of the land, and, like all other laws, must 
be obeyed by every good citizen. I readily admit 
that every patriot should stand by his country, and 
is bound to obey the laws of the land» But this 
is perfectly consistent with withholding supplies. 
We, as members of Congress, are as much bound 
by the laws of the land as private citizens. Nay, 
we are placed here to support the laws, and to 
preserve them inviolate. And first and foremost 
in this list is the supreme law of the land, the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Every member, in 
taking his seat, takes upon himself a solemn oath 
to support the Constitution of the country. Now, 
one of the great objects of that sacred instrument 
is to secure popular rights, and this is to be effeet- 
ed by keeping each department of the Government 
distinct and separate. The President is intrusted 
with the power of executing the laws, but the 
vower of making them is devolved upon Congress. 
f we attempt to encroach upon the Executive, we 
violate our organic law; and we are guilty of a 
similar violation, if we tamely submit to the en- 
croachments of the Executive upon the preroga- 
tives of Congress. In relation to war, it is the 


| prerogative of the President, as commander-in- 


chief, to direct the military movements; but the 
framers of the Constitution have wisely vested in 
Congress the whole subject of supplies, whether 
it be of monay or of men. ‘ Congress shall have 
power to raise and support armies,”’ is the lan- 
guage of the Constitution itself. If we think the 
President is prosecuting a war for an improper ob- 
ject, or an unholy end, it is not only our right, but 
our duty, to restrain him; and this can only be 
done by withholding from him the means of carry- 
ing iton. And, by so doing, we violate no law. 
If any expense has been incurred by authority of 
law, the faith of the nation is pledged, and Con- 
gress have no moral right to withhold the appro- 
priation. But, when they are called upon to make 
new grants of men and money, they have the right 
to exercise their own judgment, and to grant or 
withhold, as they may think proper. Besides, 
our ordinary appropriation bills are prospective in 
their character, and have reference solely to future 
operations. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it*has been more than in- 
sinuated on this floor, that we have no constitu- 
tional power to withhold supplies. No constitu- 
tional power! I would gladly ask in what depart- 
ment of the Government the lomrcdualaing power is 
placed by the Constitution? Is it given exclusive- 
ly to the Executive? Such must be the fact, if 
intimations thrown out here, are to be regarded as 
the fundamental law. But every man, who is but 
superficially acquainted with the structure of our 
Government, knows that the law-making power is 
vested in Congress—that the Senate and the House 
hold the men and the money in their hands, and 
can give or withhold them at their pleasure. This 
is a power inherent in every free government; and 
to say that we do not possess it, is to say that we 
are already under a military despotism. Accord- 


| ing to this doctrine, when war is once commenced , 


the President has absolute power, and may com- 
mand the resources of the country to an unlimited 
extent. He may call out what force he pleases, 


/ and march them wherever his ambition shall dic- 
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tate. Suppose, in the case before us, that Mexico 
should declare to us, and to the world, that she 
was disposed to treat with us on the most favor- 


rable terms—terms perfectly satisfactory to nine- | 


tenths of our people—and that the President, mad 
with ambition, should spurn the offer, and de- 


clare that he would not desist from a vigorous | 
prosecution of the war, until he had extermina- | 


ted the whole race, and possessed their entire 
country; is there a man on this floor who would 
not feel himself called upon to arrest this mad 
scheme of Executive barbarity? There would, 
} trust, be but one opinion upon this subject. 
If the President was deaf to the voice of remon- 
strance, every member would feel himself impel- 
led, by a sense of duty, by the dictates of human- 
ity, by his constitutional obligations, to refuse to 
the Executive the means of prosecuting such a 
war. Now, this is yielding the whole principle. 
‘This, Lallow, would be an extreme case; but, if 
Congress can withhold supplies in any case, it 
proves that they have the power, and, being the 
sole judges of the exigency, they may exercise 
this power whenever they deem it expedient. 

I know the distinction which some gentlemen 
take between a state of peace and a state of war. 
‘They will admit that we are not bound to comply 
with the requests of the President, in ordinary 
cases, in times of peace; but when we are engaged 
in war, the President, being commander-in-chief, 
must he obeyed. I allow that he is commander- 
in-chief, butof what? Ofthe people in their civil 
eapacity? Of Congress in their legislative charac- 
ter? This is the length to which some gentlemen 
would lead us; they would chain us to the con- 
quering car of a military despot, and compel us to 
follow him in his mad career of aggression and 
conquest. Gentlemen, who boast of their democ- 
racy, and who are so fond of proclaiming the 
trite maxim, that the will of the people is the law 
of the land, may give themselves up to Executive 
dictation, and become the mere tools of their com- 
mander-in-chief; but | have other and higher 
duties to perform. I must exercise my own judg- 
ment, and follow my own sense of duty. I admit 
that there is a vast difference between a state of 
peace and a state of war; but I have yet to learn 
that we must bring to the Constitution of our coun- 
try any rule of interpretation in war that would 
not be sound in time of peace. Congress is the 
law-making power at all times—in war no less 
than in peace. There are strong reasons why Con- 
gress should be more watchful of theie prerogative 
in war than in peace. War, from the necessity of 
the case, increases Executive patronage, and greatly 
augments Executive power. This department of 
the Government is never so dangerous to our liber- 
ties as when clad in armor. Itis then, more espe- 
cially, that the people’s representatives should take 


an independent stand, and bring into exercise all | 


those checks and balances, which our patriot 


fathers have wisely provided for in the Constitu- | 


tion. 


Nothing can be more alarming—nothing more 


dancerous to our liberties—than the views which 
some gentlemen appear to entertain on this subject. 
If we must give the President whatever he asks, 
simply because we are engaged in war, it would be 
nn easy thing for some modern Cesar, or second 
Napoleon, to raise himself to supreme command in 
this nation, Suppose sorhe master-spirit should be 
raised to the Presidency, and he should aspire at 


absolute power, what would it be necessary for | 


him to do? Simply to involve the nation in a war, 
and then Congress must give all the men and all 
the money his ambition might require. He would, 
under the pretence of ** conquering a peace,”’ aug- 
ment the military force under his command, unul 
he had a power sufficient to establish for himself a 
military d 


there is no danger, So Rome thought when she 
was granting supplies to Casar in Gaul; but the 
very force put into his hands enabled him to tri- 
umph over her liberties. 

But some gentlemen may say that we mistake 
the character of the law of war. When Congress 
declare war, that becomes the law of the land—a 
law which is not repealable by Congress like other 


statutes. I know, sir, this position 18 substantially | 


true; Lam aware that when war is made, it can 
only be completely terminated by a treaty of peace, 
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_and that in this treaty, the President has the initia- | 
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tive. But this very fact shows the necessity of 
our acting with great caution, both in declaring 
war, and in granting means for its prosecution, 


The very fact that war increases Executive power, | 


should teach us not to surrender to him powers not 
granted by the Constitution. It also admonishes 
us so Lo exercise our prerogative over the sinews of 
war, as to maintain a just balance of power. But 
we are told that the laws of war must be obeyed | 


by the people and the people’s Representatives. I | 
| readily admit that we must obey all laws, and sub- 


/mit to all legal authority. But I should like to 


1 


| 


, carrying out Whitney’s project of a railroad to the | 


know what law we violate, when we deny to the 
President any grant he may ask of us? 1s there 
any law, fundamental or otherwise, which requires 
us to do his bidding in all things? I should like 
to be informed, by some of my good Democratic 
friends, what law they violated, when they voted 
down the bill providing for a lieutenant-gefferal; 
or whether they can be regarded as law-breakers, 
because they rejected the Executive recommenda- 
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at the foundation of our institutions, It is sacred 
| to all freemen, and formidable to tyrants only, 

I have endeavored, Mr. Chairman, and, | think 
successfully, to show that Congress has the con. 
stitutional right to withhold supplies from the 
Administration in time of war. IT admit that with. 
holding supplies is rather an extreme measure 
It is like the veto power of the President—a power 

never designed for ordinary exercise. IT am no 
advocate for lawless opposition to any Adminis. 
tration. I would justify no factious act. The 
question before us is, whether, on a full view of 
the whole ground, the present case will justify the 
exercise of this lawful prerogative. Lvery one 
_ who has paid any attention to the progress of our 
institutions, must have witnessed the constant jn. 
crease of Executive prerogative and power. The 
_ veto power has now become an ordinary power i 
| the hands of the President, and no Chief Magis- 
_ trate has ever been guilty of a greater abuse of it 
than the present incumbent of the White House. 
This abuse of the veto power justly merits the 


| tion of a tax upon tea and coffee? Or, suppose | rebuke of Congress. But his conduct in relation 


they had succeeded in converting the ten regiment || to this war is still more reprehensible. And it 
bill into a grant to employ volunteers, rather than | becomes those to whom the people have intrusted 
regulars, would they stand justly charged with | their rights to assert their prerogative, and curb 
violating the laws of the land ? the mad ambition of the Executive. I would not 

The fact is, Congress has full jurisdiction over | withhold su plies on any ordinary occasion. But 


this whole subject, in war and in peace; and may | I maintain that the present is not an ordinary oc- 
' grant to the Executive what means they may judge | 


proper. They violate no law in granting supplies; 
they violate no iaw in withholding them. They | 
must exercise their discretion in all cases. They | 


casion. The President, who had sworn to support 
a Constitution which denies to him the war-making 
power, by giving it to Congress alone, ordered 
our army into the territory of a nation with which 


have the same power, the same constitutional | we were at peace, and thus commenced hostilities 
right, to whhhold from the Executive twenly ‘ without the consent of Congress, though they 
millions of dollars for prosecuting the Mexican | were then in session, and could have been con- 
war, that they would have to withhold the like | sulted at any moment. We have seen the Presi- 
sum for extending the Cumberland road, or for || dent, after  & had commenced this unnecessary 
to the | war, come before the véry Congress whose prerog- 
Pacific. If we must obey the President in his | ative he had invaded, with a declaration that 
military demands, why not in his civil? He has | « Mexico had invaded the United States, and shed 
the same power over the raising of a revenue, that | American blood upon American soil’’—a declara- 
he has over the mode of spending it; and if we | tion which has been shown over and over again 
must grant ten, fiftyf#or a hundred thousand men, || to be totally at variance with the facts in the case. 
because the President desires it, we must lay and |! [pn his Message of May 11, 1846, the President 
collect taxes, regulate commerce, establish post | gave every assurance that he had no designs of 
roads, and do all other things that can lawfully be | conquest, but simply sought an honorable peace. 


_ done, for the same reason. We must make and | «[ deem it proper to declare,’’ says he, “ that it 


| The gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Wick,] told us 


unmake tariffs, pass or repeal subtreasuries, allow | ¢ is my anxious desire not only to terminate hos- 


or reject the private claims of our citizens, just as | ¢ tilities speedily, but to bring all matters in dispute 
it may please our lord and master. And, Mr. * between this Government and Mexico to an early 
Chairman, has it come to this, that all the powers | * and amicable adjustment.” But as early as May 
of this Government are centred in one man? Are 15th, only four days after the President’s assu- 
the people to be insulted in thismanner? Are they | rance of a desire for peace, his Secretary of the 
graciously allowed to play the farce of choosing | Navy, Mr. Bancroft, in his orders to Commodore 
their own Representatives, and sending them here || Sloat, discloses the intention of the Government to 
simply to register Executive edicts? Is this body seize and hold California; and he directs him to 
to be shorn of all its prerogatives and powers? | ‘*conciliate the confidence of the people in Cali- 
Must we do the bidding of James K. Polk in all | ¢ fornia, and also in Sonora, towards the Govern- 
things? Is he to dictate to us the policy we must ; ‘ ment of the United States; and to endeavor to 
adopt in relation to the all-absorbing question of || ‘render their relations with the United States as 
the Mexican war? | “friendly as possible.” On the 8th of June, Mr. 
‘“‘ Before his pride must his superiors fall, | Bancroft instructs the Commodore as follows: “It 

His word the law, and he the lord of all?” | © is rumored that the province of California is well 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, this is the doctrine which || « digposed to accede to friendly relations with the 
has been unblushingly proclaimed on this floor. | ‘United States. You will encourage the people 
‘in that region to enter into relations of amity 
with our country. You will take such measures 
‘as will best promote the attachment of the people 
‘ of California to the United States, will advance 
‘their prosperity, and will make that vast region a 
‘ desirable place of residence for emigrants from our 


the other day, that when he could not go with the 
Democratic party, and do the bidding of the Ex- 
ecutive, he should feel it his duty to resign, and let 
his constituents send a member here who would. 
This avowal was so gross, that I believe no one 


has as yet openly endorsed it. But if we analyze | « soil.”” he Secretary of War, Mr. Marcy, gives 
this matter, it will be found to be nothing more | similar instructions to General Kearny, as early 
nor less than the doctrine advanced here, that we’ as June 3, 1846; and the famous letter of Mr. 
have no power or right to withhold supplies, but Marcy to Colonel Stevenson, in “relation to his 
must grant whatever the President may please to | California regiment, establishes the general policy 
ask. Butl will not dwell longer upon this despotic | of the Administration, and shows that two days 


|| doctrine. It. is totally unworthy of a free gov- | after the declaration of war the President had re- 
espotism on the ruins of our free institu. |) 


tions. Gentlemen may smile at this, and think | 


ernment. It would not be tolerated in the limited 


‘monarchies of Europe for a single moment. Let The very fact that the war has been prosecuted 
the ministry advance this doctrine of passive obe- jin the remote and sparsely pulated province of 
dience in the French Chambers, or the English | California, proves most conelusively that conquest 
Parliament, and it would produce a storm which | alone is the object. Why attempt ‘to make that 
all their influence could not control. And why | vast region a desirable place of residence for emi- 
should this despotic doctrine be tolerated here, in || grants from our soil,’’ unless it was to be added to 
this land of civil liberty? The right of withhold- | the United States? It would do nothing towards 
ing supplies is an essential ingredient in a free | subduing Mexico, to take possession of that dis- 
government. It is a popular right—the people’s tant province; and hence we are bound to believe, 
best security. Upon them must fall all the bur- | that its capture was designed a8 a means of holding 
dens of the war; and their voice should be heard | and possessing it. In fact, Mr. Secretary Ban- 
in relation to ite prosecution. This doctrine lies | croft, in his letter to Commodore Sloat of July 


solved to make it a war of conquest. 
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j2th, declares, that it is important to have the ter- 
ritory in our possession at the time of a treaty, 
that it may be left in our hands. ‘* The object of 
the United States,”’ says he, “ has reference to ul- 
timate peace with Mexico; and if, at that peace, | 
the basis of the uli possidetis should be established, 
the Government expects, through your forces, to 
be found in actual possession of Upper Catifornia.”’ | 
If there was any other evidence necessary, that the | 
war is one of aggression and conquest, it will be 
found in the message of the President at the open- 
ing of the session. He tells us expressly, that | 
Mexico must pay the expense of the war. 
how will she be able todo that? She has failed to 


y the instalments on the indemnity due to our citi- || 


zens from pecuniary inability, and does the Presi- | 
dent expect that she will make so much by the 
war, as to enable her to pay somé fifty or sixty 
millions in gold and silver? Does he not know 
that she has nothing but territory with which to 
ay the expenses of the war? Has he not himself | 
informed us, that she is too poor to make a treaty ? | 
And does he not, on that ground, ask Congress to 
put three millions into his hands, that he may be 
enabled to bribe the government and the soldiers, 
so that they may be kept quiet till a treaty can be 
made and ratified? The declaration of the Presi- 
dent, that Mexico must indemnify us for the ex- 
penses of the war, amounts to a declaration, that 
we are prosecuting the war for acquisition of ter- 
ritory, and that he will not make peace till Mexico 
consents to the dismemberment of her republic. 
This war is rendered extragrdinary, not only 
from its unconstitutional commencement and ag- 
gressive character, but also from the prospect of 
success with which it is attended. I know the 
bravery of our troops; I allow the skill of our offi- 
cers; they can a anything but impossibili- | 
ties; but nature has set bounds to all human efforts. | 
Mexico has a population of ten or eleven millions, 
being about half that of ours; and this population | 


1) - Tae es 
gaged? What has been our success thus far? We 


The Three Million Bill—Mr. Hudson. 


have conquered in every battle; we have gained 


three victories; we have marched far into the coun- | 


try, and, to all human appearances, we are farther 
from a peace than we were when the first gun was 
fired. We have called out some twenty-five thou- 


| sand volunteers, and have employed our regular 


But || 


army, and (to say nothing of our naval disasters) 
what have we gained? We have had victories 
without advantages. We have taught the Mexicans 
that they cannot compete with us in the open field, 
and they have taught us that we are not a match 
for them in guerrilla warfare. We have been teach- 


| ing them the art of war; we have made them ac- 


quainted with our tactics; we have shown them 
where their weakness and where their strength 
lies, and they appear to be profiting by the lesson. 
And, on our part, we have learned a lesson which 
should prove a salutary one. We have learned 


| that pestilence and the sword will decimate our 


is spread over a territory one-third larger than that || 


of the United States. A nation which acts upon | 
the defensive, has always an advantage over the | 
invaders. Nature has also guarded Mexico at al- | 
most every point. If we attack her from the Gulf, 
we have to encounter all the perils of a dangerous 
seaand a pestilential shore. If we attempt to pen- 
etrate into her country, we meet with her arid 
plains and dangerous mountain passes—bulwarks 
prepared by nature for her defence. At one sea- 
son of the year the ** windows of heaven are open- 
ed,” and the almost incessant rains forbid military | 
operations; at another, the ‘rivers are turned into | 
a wilderness, the water springs into dry ground,” 
thereby subjecting an invading army to hunger, 
thirst, and almost every privation. The habits of 
that people also adapt them to a wandering life, 
and enable them to subsist where our army would 
perish, unless supplied with provisions from their 
own country. ith all these obstacles in our 
way, and all these natural ad vantages in their favor, 
we carry on the contest at fearful odds. 

Thus far, we have been victorious in every bat- 
tle; but what have we gained? We have marched 
several hundred miles into the enemy’s country, 
far away from our supplies, and have just arrived 
at a point wiere victory yields us no particular ad- 
vantage, afid where defeat would be ruin. Every | 
city we capture swallows up a portion of our army, | 
and diminishes our ability to proceed. Every step | 
we advance takes us farther from our supplies, and 
renders our position more dangerous. And while | 
all these causes are impediments in our way, and 
expose us to new dangers, they operate in favor of | 
ourenemy. This very invasion has given union 
to their councils, stability to their Government, | 
and desperation to their troops. While our troops 
are dragging their lives out in a foreign war, these | 
despised Mexicans are fighting for their own coun- 
try—the land of their birth—for their homes, their | 
firesides, and, above all, for their religion. 

__ It is not possible, sir, to conquer such a people, 
if they are only united and determined. You may 
march into their country; you may capture their 
towns; you may route their armies, and lay waste | 
their villages; but you cannot conquer them. If 
your force is large, they will cut off your supplies 
and starve you into submission; if your force is 
small, they will cut you off in detail. 

What prospect, then, have we for success in this 
foreign war of conquest in which we are now en- 








forces every three months, and thus thin our ranks 
some thirty-five per cent. ina year. Our late as- 
sociate, Colonel Baker, declared, in his speech on 
this floor, that of his regiment of 820, about 100 
had left their bones in the valley of the Rio Grande, 
and that about 200 more, worn down by hardships 
and emaciated by disease, had been dismissed to 
perish by the way, or to find their graves with 
their friends at home; that all this mortality had 
taken place in about six months, and that his regi- 
ment had never seen the foe. He also informed 
us, that what was true of his regiment was gener- 
ally true of other regiments of the volunteers. 

Ne have a similar lesson from the answer of the 
Adjutant General to a resolution of the House, 
which was submitted a few days since. We are 
informed by that document, that, in a period of 
from sixty to ninety days after the volunteers had 
joined the army in the field, their numbers were 
reduced by desertion 331; by death in battle 76; 
by disease 637; and by discharges, in consequence 
of sickness and disability, between two and three 
thousand; making, in all, 4,100 men; being at the 
rate of 20 per cent. in two "4 2 half months, or 
about 80 per cent. per annum. This estimate does 
not include the sick which remain with the army. 
No doubt the period of the year covered by this re- 


| turn, is more sickly than the year would average. 


But, from the best information I am able to obtain, 
I think we may safely calculate that our army in 
Mexico will be reduced 40 per cent. per annum; 
one-half by deaths from the sword and disease, and 
the other half from sickness’ and debility of such 
a character as would justify a discharge. Many 
of those discharged would perish before they could 
reach their homes, and others might reach their 
friends mere walking skeletons, showing the glory 
of a campaign of conquest. : 
Military men, and those best acquainted with 
the country and its defences, are of the opinion, 
that to prosecute the war with vigor, would require 
a force of sixty or seventy thousand on the land, 
to say nothing of our naval force in the Gulf and 
on the Pacific. This force, in a single year, would 


be reduced nearly one-half by death and disease; | 


and, after leaving a sufficient garrison at Matamo- 
ros, Camargo, Monterey, Saltillo, Victoria, Tam- 


pico, San Luis Potosi, Vera Cruz, and other places | 


in your rear, you would hardly have twenty-five 
thousand with which to commence your march for 
the halls of the Montezumas. How many of 
these would fall in the mountain passes, those 
Thermopyles of Mexico, before reaching the fa- 
mous city, and how many would be lost in the 
attempt to possess it, it is impossible to say; but, 
judging from the resistance at Monterey, we have 
reason to believe that our victories would be dear- 
ly bought. In such an enterprise, we should be 
successful or unsuccessful. If victory crowned 
our arms, we should be in possession of the capi- 
tal of that republic; but what then? If the Mexi- 
cans were united and determined to resist, this 
would do nothing towards subduing them. We 
should be in the heart of their country, where they 
could cut eff our supplies, and perhaps destroy our 


the halls of the Montezumas,”’ as Napoleon did 
in the Kremlin of the Czars, but Mexico might 
prove to us what Moscow did to the French in that 
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our gallant army. But, if we should be unsuc- 
cessful in our attack upon the city of Mexice, our 
army would probably be cut off. Onee routed, 
we should find but litde mercy from the Mexican 
population in our rear. They would rise as one 
man, and wreak their vengeance upon our flying 
forces. 

I am fully aware that the idea of defeat hardly 


' enters into the calculation of those who are warmly 


devoted to this war. They speak of the prowess 


| of this nation, as though we could successfully 


| we should be invincible. 


meet the world in arms. I am not insensible of 
our power in a war of defence—fighting for our 
own soil and institutions, our homes and altars, 
But when we engage in 
a war of conquest, prosecuted far from our own 
country, and in the heart of the enemy’s, the case 
is entirely different. The example of Napoleon in 
Russia, to which we have already alluded, should 
make us pause. The war prosecuted by Napoleon 
in Sfain is an example in point; and Mexico or 
New Spain may prove to us what old Spain did to 
the well-appointed armies of that mighty captain. 
We may take possession of the cities of Mexico, 
and hold them as the French have held Algiers for 
the last fifteen years; and we may find, as France 


| has, that the possession is not worth the cost. We 
| may prosecute the war as we did the war in Florida, 
| at great expense of blood and treasure; and the 
| glory which will encircle our brow in the one case, 


—— ao 


will be as great as it has proved m the other. With 
an adequate force in Mexico, we may expect to 
lose twenty thousand, annually, during the war. 
And who can be indifferent to this wanton sacri- 
fice of human life? Will the moral and religious 
feelings of our pesple acquiesce in such a murder- 


| ous policy for the unholy purposes of conquest? 
| Is new slave territory to be purchased at sucha 


| sacrifice of blood? 


The very idea is revolting. 


| If we believe in an overruling Providence—if we 
| allow that God rules in the armies of Heaven, and 


among the inhabitants of the earth, and punishes 
nations for their sins, may we not fear that his 


| judgments will fall upon this people? Can we ex- 


‘pect that the God of Battles will crown our arms 


_ with ultimate success? We may be prospered for 


; a Season; we may goon conc uering anc 


to con- 


quer, till the measure of our iniquity is full; but 
| the time will come, when this insatiate lust for do- 


| minion, this disregard of the principles of justice 


and humanity, will bring upon this nation the 
calamities which have befallen other republics. 
We see in the case before usa fruitful source of 
discord. The war was commenced for tae conquest 
of territory to convert into slave States. The most 
that the Administration desire in the first instance, 


| is to acquire the territory. The South declare upon 


this floor that if territory is acquired, it must be 
slave territory; that they will not submit to be sur- 
rounded by a cordon of free States. On the other 


| hand, the North have resolved, and firmly resolved, 
| that not another foot of slave territory shall be ad- 


| ded to the Union. 


Here, then, an issue is eater! 
made, and I have no doubt but that the North will 
be found true to her principles, when the day of 
trial comes. You may flatter yourselves with the 
prospect of buying up northern votes; you may 
find men here who will betray their friends, and 
attempt to commit their constituents; bat when 
they return to their homes, and submit their claims 
to their constituents, they will find an indignant 
and betrayed people ready to give them the trai- 
tor’s due. I should like to know whether the 
honest yeomanry of Pennsylvania will allow their 
representatives on this floor to disregard their feel- 
ings with impunity, and trample the resolves of 
their Legislature in the dust. 

I tell you, Mr. Chairman, that the North will 
stand firm. You cannot judge of the present b 
the past. Within two years there has been a rad- 
ical change in public sentiment in the free States. 
The Texas outrage, followed by this iniquitous 
war, both for the extension of slavery, has brought 
the people to their senses. From the State of 


| Maine, from the granite hills of New Hampshire, 
army. Our military commanders might ‘‘revel in | 


| forth, and the glorious response from New 


from united New England, the word has - 
ork, 


| from Pennsylvania, from Ohio, leaves no doubt on 


| the subject of 


ublic feeling. The sentiment is 


eventful campaign. Suecess in reaching the city || deep-rooted; it is a strong religious conviction that 
might prove to us as it did to Napoleon in that case || slavery 
e destruction of al] our hopes, and the loss of 


is a curse, and is at war with the best in- 


|| terests of our country and of humanity. A great 
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moral revolution has commenced, and such revo- 
Jutions can never go backward. ‘They have seen 
this Administration breaking through the barriers 
of the Constitution to sustain and extend slavery, 
and the people in the free States have resolved that 


the evil shall extend no farjher. I say to the South || 


in all frankness, you will find northern sentiment 
immovable on this subject, ‘as firm as nature, and 
as fixed as fate.’’ And I will say to these Demo- 
crats of the North, who are fawning around this 
weak Administration, and betraying northern in- 
terests, they may pick the crumbs which fall from 
the Executive table—you are treasuring up for 
yourselves wrath against the day of wrath. You 
may league all your forces with those of the Presi- 
dent, you may give him all the aid in your power, 
in the prosecution of this war of conquest, that the 
free territory of Mexico may be brought into this 
Union to merease the slave power, but your labor 
will be fruitless. You may atthis time meet with 
partial success, you may vote down the anti- 
slavery proviso, bus it will rise again and haunt 
you like the ghost of Banquo. Another Congress 
will be here before this subject can be finally dis- 
posed of; and, being more fresh from the peaple 
than yourselves, they will speak a different lan- 
guage. You may attempt another compromise 
with slavery, but the people will discard it. You 
may makeacovenant with that institution, and bind 
yourselves to its support, but I tell you, in the 
strong language of the Hebrew prophet, ‘Your 
covenant with death shall be disannulled, your 
agreement with hell shall not stand; when the over- 
flowing scourge shall pass through, then ye shall 
be trodden down by it.” 

Do not all these considerations, sir, show that 
the war in which we are engaved is one of no ordi- 
nary character. [ have attempted to show, and | 
think not without success, that the war is aggres- 
sive on our part; that it was commenced by the 
Executive in contravention of the Constitution, and 
that without any just cause; that it is prosecuted 
for the unholy purpose of dismembering Mexico, 
that her territory may be brought into the Union 
as slave States, thereby giving the South a per- 


petual preponderance in our national councils; that | 


the war must be attended with a vast sacrifice of 
blood and treasure; that defeat may ultimately be- 
fal our army; and that success might bring into the 
Union a question more dangerous to our peace than 
any army of Mexico—more fatal to our Union 
than all other causes combined. I have also at- 
tempted to show that the President, deaf to public 
sentiment and public remonstrance, seems deter- 
mined to prosecute this unjust and aggressive war, 
regardless of consequences. It scems to me that 
if there ever was a case which required the inter 
ference of Congress, this is that case. If we, as 
Representatives of the people, have the right to 
contro! the means, the circumstances connected 
with this war and the character of the war itself 
demand the exercise of this right. 


On a subject of this magnitude every one must 


judge for himself. Iam not authorized to speak 
for others, though I know that many others con- 
cur with me in opinion. I must act on my own 
responsibility, and [ cheerfully accord the same 
liberty to others. Nor is it, perhaps, strange that 
there should be a difference of opinion in relation 
to this policy. ‘Those who believe that the war is 
just, that it is prosecuted wisely, with a good pros- 

yect of success, that dismembering Mexico isa 
justifiable object, and that it will prove a blessing to 
this country, will of course see no reason why they 
should restrain the Executive by withholding sup- 
plies. But those who entertain the opposite opin- 
lon—who regard the war as unnecessary and 
unjust—who believe that the dismemberment of 
Mexico would be an outrage, and bringing terri- 
tory into the Union by conquest will endanger its 
existence—must, as it seems to me, see no reason 
why they should not take measures to arrest this 
evil and avert this ep ey I can judge only for 
myself; but I am free to declare, that believing as 
I do that the whole affair is politically and morally 
wrong, I could not justify myself in giving to the 
President the means of bringing dishonor upon 
our national character and of endangering the 
peace of the Union by attempting to extend the 
institution of slavery. I feel that I should be guilty 
of gross inconsistency, of unmanly cowardice, of 
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of God, # I lent my influence to the prosecution of | 


such a war. Asa faithful Representative, as one || 
sworn to support the Constitution, and to promote || 
the best interests of my country, I cannot, I will | 
not do it, come what may. (| 

But I may be asked, whether I will desert my || 
country in the hour of her peril, whether I feel in- || 
different to the glory of our country and the honor |) 
of her flag? Mr. Chairman, I owe allegiance to || 
my country, and instead of deserting her in the || 
hour of her peril, I cling to her the stronger as her 
dangers inerease. A fond regard for my country 
has induced me at this time to speak in her behalf, 
and to utter sentiments which | know will not be || 
approved by some of my personal and political || 
friends. LIsee her in danger. Her Constitution 
has been assailed; its sacred principles have been 
violated by one who has been placed as their guar- 
dian. The Executive has invaded the sacred pre- 
rogative of Congress by exercising the war-making 
power. LT see the Constitution in danger in an- 
other respect. We have been told on this floor by 
several gentlemen that the Executive is supreme 
in time of war, and that we are bound to give him 
whatever he may ask. Here again I believe that 
my country is in danger of having her fundamental 
law so interpreted as to convert her form of gov- 
ernment into a military despotism. And in such 


an hour of danger I should be recreant to duty did || 


[ not raise my feeble voice in her behalf and in be- 
half of her free institutions. I have, I trust, a just 
sense of the honor of my country, and hence [ wish 
to save her from disgrace. I believe that her fair 
fame has been tarnished by being plunged into an 


unjust war, a war of conquest and aggrandizement, || 


and my regard for her honor induces me to do all 
in my power to rescue her from infamy. I desire 
the honor of her flag, and hence I deeply regret 
that it has been unfurled in any but a righteous 
I hope that that proud banner may ever | 
float **o’er the land of the free and: the home of | 


cause, 


| * co. 
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here in time of peace, to foment discontent and to 
produce disunion, among the greatest insults and 
grossest outrages of which a nation could be guilty 
And yet the President of the United States viriy. 
ally confesses that he has been guilty of a Similar 
outrage against a sister republic. The President 
informs us that, on the thirteenth of May Jast— 
the very day on which war was declared against 
Mexico—he gave orders to Commodore Connor 
to let Santa Ana pass through the fleet into Mex. 
ico, in the belief that he would produce discord 


| and revolution, which might prove beneficial to ys 


But on what ground did he found these expecta. 
tions? On intrigues entered into with Santa Ana 
in time of peace. The President says: ** Informa. 


| ‘tion that he (Santa Ana) was hostile to the es. 
| * tablishment of a monarchy and to European in- 


‘ terference in'the affairs of his country, had been 
‘received, from sources believed to be reliable, at 
‘ the date of the recognition of war by Congress 
‘and was afterwards fully confirmed by the receipt 
| ‘of the despatch of our consul in the city of Mexi- 
” So that it appears that the President, 
through his agents, had been plotting with the 
| treacherous Santa Ana to revolutionize a country 
with which we were at peace !—had been guilty of 
; an outrage such as Mr. Calhoun declared to be a 
| just cause of war! And now the servile tools of 
this same Executive have such profound regard 
for the honor of our country, that they cannot con- 
sent to have our army withdrawn from a foreign 
soil! ; 
But we have been asked whether we would with- 
| hold supplies, and so permit our gallant little army 
to suffer for the want of clothing and provisions. 
| All such inquiries are founded in gross ignorance, 
or else are designed to mislead the public. I would 
| vote all money necessary to pay debts which have 
been already contracted, so that third persons 
should not suffer. I would sustain the plighted 
faith of the nation in every case of that character. 


the brave,’’ and hence I regret that it has been un- || But the general appropriation bills are prospective 


furled in a foreign land. 
But some ——- speak of the honor of our 
flag, as though it could only be sustained by rush- 


ing madly into the very heart of Mexico. [ would || 


sustain the honor of our flag by bringing it within 
our own territory. IT would plant it upon our own | 
soil, and, as far as I have the power, [ would there | 
sustain it; I would suffer no foreign foe to trail it | 
in the dust. I believe that the glory of the country 


and the honor of the flag require that our troops || 


should be recalled from Mexico, and brought with- 

in our own borders. I fear no disgrace from such | 
a course. 
thy of herself. I would have her proclaim at once 
to Mexico, and through her to the world, that we 
are not actuated by ambition; that we have no de- 


signs upon the integrity of her territory; that we ‘| 


seek nothing but peace on just and honorable 
terms. I would, on such an announcement, with- 
draw our army, and propose negotiation for peace, 
on the condition that, in case of disagreement, the 
subject should be submitted to arbitration. Would 
the honor of the country suffer by a course like 
this? Would it not, on the contrary, be the bright- | 


est page in our history, and do more than a thou- | 


sand victories to elevate us among the nations of || 


the earth? No nation would ascribe such a course 
to cowardice, but rather to magnanimity—to true 
greatness, Such an example would be worth more | 


to this country, and to the world, than all the || 


wealth of the mines of Mexico. 

But gentlemen would have us understand that 
the honor of the country would be tarnished, and 
the glory of our arms dimmed by a recall of our | 
troops. But what do these guardians of our na- | 
tion’s honor ask us todo? Why, to put three mil- | 
lions of dollars into the hands of the President, that 1 
he may buy a peace with Mexico; that he may | 


bribe Santa Ana and some of his rival chiefs to || 


give us a peace, so that we may safely bring our 
army within our own borders. This, then, is the | 
glory to which some gentlemen aspire !—this the 
deathless renown they would procure for our 
arms! Away with this senseless declamation about 
the honor of our country and the glory of our flag. 
If our Democratic friends are so jealous of our 
country’s honor, let them pass in review the con- 
duct of their own President. Mr. Calhoun, as we 
have already seen, in his report recommending the 


& political and moral wrong, of asin in the sight '' war of 1812, places the sending of a British agent 


|| in their operation. 


I would have this great nation act wor- || them. 


The thirty millions we are 
asked to appropriate for the army does not take 
effect till the first of July next, and extends to July, 
1848. It is entirely prospective, and has reference 
| to the prosecution of the war seventeen months 
hence. By withholding this appropriation, or by 
reducing it one-half, we should not injure those 
| gallant men now in the field. We should simply 
| prevent the Executive from sending thousands of 
| others to that land of pestilence and death. As far 
| as men and money should be necessary to bring 
off our army in safety, | would cheerfully grant 
And even in a military point of view, I 
| would withdraw our army to our own territory. 
| In that event, our old standing force of eight or 
| ten thousand would be amply sufficient to guard 
our frontier. All our volunteer force might at once 
| be dismissed, and the expenses of the war reduced 
| more than three-fifths. 

And why may not such a step be taken? A 
| vast majority of the people in the United States 
| would approve of it, and it commends itself toa 
| majority of this House. I am firmly of the opin- 
| ion, from what I have heard myself, and learned 
from others, that if the gentlemen on this floor 
| would forget their party ties, and summon moral 
| courage sufficient to enable them to follow their 
| own judgment, we could pass a resolution this day, 
| recommending to the President to recall our mili- 
| tary force from the soil of Mexico. But, Mr. 
| Chairman, we have fallen upon evil times. The 
| ties of party are stronger, I fear, than the love of 
‘country. Many, very many, advocate the prose- 

cution of the war, when, at the same time, they 
condemn and loathe it. Some of my own political 
friends declare, that it is good policy to prosecute 
| the war, as it will effectually break down and use 
| up the present Administration. I believe, sir, most 
_ sincerely, that the war will break down the pres- 
ent Administration; but I cannot prosecute it for 
| such a purpose. I cannot entail upon posterity & 
| debt of one hundred millions of dollars for the 
| paltry purposes of party. I cannot sacrifice twen- 
ty thousand of our citizens annually, for the pur- 
| pose of bringing more odium upon the present 
| occupant of the Presidential chair. I never will 
| consent to play at a game where the lives of my 
countrymen are the stakes. : 

But it is said that we should grant supplies, and 
then hold the Administration responsible when the 
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war is over. Hold them responsible, when the 
mischief is done, and the Administration has re- 
tired! [can conceive of nothing more preposter- 
ous. If an injury is done to the country, that 
injury cannot be repaired. Hold the President 
sponsible! Hold John Tyler responsible for his 
resp . ; 
Texas treaty! The fact is, that there is but little 
responsibility in the Execative when he is in office, 
and none atall when he has retired; and you might | 
with as much propriety talk of holding a bankrupt | 
responsible for a debt, as of holding any President | 
responsible after he has retired from office. 
But it is said that we are in war and must fight | 
it out—we must have peace. I agree with gentle- | 
men that we are in war, and I go with them most 
ardently in desiring peace. But the question is, 
how shall it be obtained? Fight it out, we are told. | 
If that was the only mode of obtaining peace, | 
might join in the ery. But it seems to me that we | 
are not brought to thisextremity. Letus propose 
to Mexico just and honorable terms of peace, and 
if she refuses to treat, then there will be some pro- 
prety in prosecyting the war. I am aware that it | 
will be said, that we have made overtures for 
peace, and they have been rejected. We have 
made no direct overtures that I am aware of. We 
have made a proposition to open negotiations, but 
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place, to inquire briefly into the true purposes and 
objects of this bill; for it seemed to him, that in 
the course of the present debate, almost everything 
else had been discussed but the bill itself. This 
bill grants the President what he demands, three 
millions of dollars to make a treaty with Mexico, 
and authorizes him to pay the money before the 
treaty is submitted to or approved by the Senate; 
and the Senate are thus required to ratify this 
treaty before they see it, or know what itis. Is 
it not, in effect, a ratification of the treaty before- 
hand? How can the Senate object to the treaty, 
no matter what is its character or provisions, after 
having authorized the payment of the three mil- 
lions in advance? If they do, the money will be 
lost, and lost by their act, in authorizing its pre- 
vious payment. He contended, therefore, that any 
treaty which the President might choose to make 
for the acquisition of Mexican territory, would in 
effect be at once binding upon this Government. 
Let this bill once be passed, and I say that neither 


| this House, nor the Senate, can, with any consist- 


it was attended by a condition totally unworthy of || 


this country or this age, viz., that we should con- 
tinue prosecuting the war vigorously, not only till 
the treaty was signed, but until it should be ratified 
by the Mexican Government! The President had | 
no just reason to expect that Mexico would close 
with such a proposition—a proposition which we 
should have spurned with indignation, had it been 
made to us. 

Mr. Chairman, while I confess I see no reason 
toexpect a speedy return of peace, I believe that it | 
isin the power of this Congress to arrest this war | 
within three months; and thus bring, not only the 
blessings of peace, but lasting honor upon our 
country. I would adopta joint resolution advising 
the President to announce to Mexico and t!:e world 
that we have no desire to despoil her of her pos- 
sessions; that we ask nothing but a settlement of 
our boundary on fair and liberal terms, and the 
payment of the indemnity justly due to our citi- 
zens; that we will at once withdraw our army from | 
her eens and, en her consenting to treat, our | 
fleet should be withdrawn from her ports. Let 
this fair and honorable proposition be made to 
Mexico, and I have no doubt but that she would 
accept it. She would see at once that it was | 
favorable to both parties, and, believing it to be our | 
ulumatum, she would expect nothing better. The 
great nations of Europe, England and France, 
would use their influence to induce her to comply; 
and thus friendly relations would be restored be- 
tween the two great North American republics. 

dut I fear that other counsels will prevail; that 
thirst for dominion will overcome our love of jus- 
tice; that a false sense of honor will lead us on in 
the unholy work of human butchery, and that our 
young men, by tens of thousands, are yet to perish 
in the ** high places of the field,” to gratify the 
iad ambition of a weak and wicked Administra- 
ton. For one, I will wash my hand of “ blood 
unprofitably shed ;’’ and will do all in my power to | 
avert the awful calamity which the prosecution of 
an unrightous war may bring upon the nation. If | 
Jefferson, in his day, was compelled to say, in 
view of the existence of slavery, ‘I tremble for | 
my country, when I reflect that God is just;’’ | 
what must be the apprehension of the Christian | 
‘latesman, when he contemplates this great re- | 
public, boasting of its freedom, exerting its powers | 


'o dismember a free republic in order to extend | But, if the amendment be adopted, the real intent 


|| and object of this bill will be defeated. 


slavery over a territory now free—a territory as | 
arge as the old thirteen States! 





THE THREE MILLION BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. A. STEWART, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In THe Hovse or Representatives, 


February 13, 1847. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on | 


/may do, and this is manifestly the object and 
| design of this bill. 


| practically usurped by the President. 


ency, object to the treaty. The appropriating 
power isthe only control this House can exert over 
the Executive in the making and executing of 
treaties. This, it is proposed to exercise before- 
hand, and thus surrender to the President the 


whole control of the treaty-making power. By | 
this act, we tie our hands and seal our lips. We 


have no right to object to anything the President | 


In originating the present 
war without consulting Congress, then in session, | 
the whole war power of this Government has been | 
' He has car- 
ried it out, in fact. He has made war while Con- | 
gress was in session, without submitting the causes | 
to their consideration, or asking or obtaining their 
concurrence. He did not ask us to declare war, 
but ordered the army to advance and bring on the 


| war, and then called upon us to * recognise its 


| to him the treaty-making poweralso. As he began 
| the war without the consent of Congress, so now 


existence,’”? and appropriate money and men for 
its prosecution. Having thus seized upon the 
war-making power, he now wants us to surrender | 


| he wants the means of making a peace without | 


| Senate. 





the state of the Union on the Three Million Ap- || 


Propriation Bill— 
Mr. STEWART said he proposed, in the first | 


| will, if adopted, keep the money in our own hands | 


the aid or concurrence of either the House or the | 


By this law we authorize him to pay Santa Ana, 
or anybody else, three millions to purchase a peace, || 
which he has failed to conquer. And, if the Sen- | 
ate shall refuse to ratify it, the three millions are | 
gone! This bill empowers the President to make 
a treaty when, how, and with whom he pleases. 
If he shall be pleased to makea treaty exchanging 
Oregon for California, to give northern for south- | 
ern territory, to surrender free territory for the 
acquisition of slave territory, and give these three 
millions to boot as earnest money, what right has || 
the Senate to object? If they do, may not the Presi- || 
ident say, ‘* What! do you object to the treaty? 
Did you not authorize me by law to make a treaty | 
that should put an end to this war, and did you not |. 
give me three millions todo it? I made the treaty; | 
Mexico has ratified it. I have paid her the three || 
millions, and she has paid it to her army; and now$ 
if you refuse to ratify it, the money is a dead loss, | 
and worse, it has gone to ‘aid and comfort the | 
enemy.’ ”” 

To obviate this objection, I have moved an 
amendment in the eleventh line of the second sec- || 
tion of the bill, inserting after ‘‘ ratified by Mex- 
ico,’’ the words, *‘ and the United States.’? This 


until the treaty has been approved by the Senate. | 


Forif you 
postpone, as you ought clearly to do, the payment 
of the money till the treaty is ratified by the Sen- 
ate, what is the use of passing this bill? Cannot 
Congress appropriate the money simultaneously | 


_emeyntpememnnannaees 


with the approval and ratification of the treaty ? || 
Certainly. . 

My objection to this bill is this, that, having | 
surrendered the war power to the President—hav- 
ing given up to him both the purse and the sword— 
I cannot consent, by this bill, to surrender to him 


to impose on Congress and the country just such a | 
treaty as suits himself. Is this to be tolerated? I 
trust not, unless it is resolved by the majority here ’ 


| adopted—peace abroad and peace at home. 


| saying a word to Congress about it. 


| itable consequence. 
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to convert this free Government into a despotism, 
and sacrifice our liberties on the altar of arbitrary 
power. ; 
I have voted, and I intend to vote, for all the 
men, money,and measures, that may be necessary, 
in my judgment, to bring this unhappy war to a 
speedy and an honorable conclusion; but this bill 
goes too far. Iam ready to do whatever is proper 
and necessary to strengthen the Executive arm in 
maintaining the honor and interests of the country; 
but this bill proposes a surrender of more power 
into the hands of the Executive than I can consent 
to grant. So much for the bill and its objects. 
And now in regard to this Wilmot proviso. 
What is it? It is a proposition to prohibit the ex- 
tension of slavery in the new territory we may ac- 
quire with these three millions of dollars, and 
which is now free territory. Where can be the 
objection to an object like this? Gentlemen say 
that this is not the time; that this is not the place; 
that it is a mere abstraction, and will have no 
practical operation. But I say it will have a prac- 
tical and most salutary operation, as I shall show 
directly. But even if it were an abstraction—if it 
were merely a declaratory resolution, saying that 
Congress is in favor of liberty, and opposed to 
slavery—how would gentlemen vote? Shall this 
American Congress, which’claims to represent the 
freest people on earth, dwelling in the home, the 
citadel, the cherished land of liberty, vote that we 
are in favor of slavery? Let the South so vote, if 


/ they choose; he did not blame southern men for 


maintaining their own side of the question; but let 
northern men beware. For his own part, while 
he would faithfully abide by all the compromises 
of the Constitution, while he would not invade, 
in the slightest degree, any of the constitutional 
rights of the South, he would never extend, by any 
vote of his, slavery over one foot of territory now 
free. 

I will, then, vote for this proviso, not only be- 
cause | think it right in itself, but because I be- 
lieve it will have a more powerful effect in resto- 
ring peace than any other measure that can be 
I beg 
gentlemen to recollect that the acquisition of terri- 
tory was the original design, at is now the de- 
clared object and purpose, of this war. ‘The ac- 
quisition of New Mexico and California is, we are 
now told on all sides, the object of this appropria- 
tion. It was for this purpose that James K. Polk 
brought the war on in the firstinstance. It wasa 
scheme, a notable scheme, for the acquisition of 


|| territory by conquest; but that object was to be 


concealed, and therefore he began the war without 
He feared 
they would not sanction his scheme, and bring on 
a war for such a purpose. Here was the great er- 
ror committed by the President—‘‘a blunder worse 
than a crime.’”? When Mexico refused to recog- 
nise our minister, the President, instead of sending 
his army to the Rio Grande to bring on the war, 
should have sent his message to Congress, setting 
forth the causes, and recommending, if he chose, 
a declaration of war; and then, if Congress had 
declared war, it would have been constitutionally 
declared by the people's representatives, and they 
would have cheerfully sustained it. But, instead 
of adopting this course, though Congress was in 
session at the time, he ordered his army to march 
from Corpus Christi (where he himself says it had 
been posted for more than six months, without 


_ objection or molestation from Mexico) to the Rio 
| Grande, into the disputed territory, directly oppo- 
site to Matamoros, a Mexican town, blockading | 


the river, cutting off their supplies, and erecting a 


battery within gunshot of the city itself—an act of 


war, and producing war as a necessary and inev- 
It did produce war. Battles 
were fought. Our brave little army was cut off 


|| from its supplies; and, when his plot had thus 
| succeeded, then he called on us “ to recognise the 
| existence of the war,” and provide men and money 


for its prosecution. And why did he not send us 
his message, and leave it to us to judge whether 
the nation had good cause of war or not? Be- 
cause he was afraid to trust the House with the 
question. He knew that it never would sanction 
a war for the acquisition of territory; and that was 
the reason why he took it upon him to send his 
army to bully Mexico into a war. 

Mr. MARTIN, of Tennessee, here interposed to 
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inquire, whether war had not been declared against | destroy both the ability and disposition of Mexico || even if willing to come, what preparation 


us by Mexico as early as April? 
Mr. 8. No, sir, no; she did not. 
tion of war was ever made by Mexico against the 
United States, or by the United States against 
Mexico. Itis an Executive war—a war brought 
on by your President, withouta declaration of war 
on either side. Mexico, wishing to avoid hostili- 
ties, sent, by her general in command, a notice to 
our commander (General Taylor) not to cross the 
Colorado, otherwise they would regard it as an act 
of war, and an invasion of Mexico. They were 
not only willing to leave our army undisturbed at 
Corpus Chriati, but were willing we should march 
to the Colorado without resistance. No, sir, the 
Mexican Congress never declared war against us, 
and the President did not give us a chance to de- 
clare war against them. I tell the gentleman from 
Tennessee, {Mr. Manrrin,] who represents Mr. 
Polk on this floor, that this is a war made by his 
President, and for all the consequences of which, 
he is responsible to, aud will be held responsible 
by, the American people. Peace is the true policy 
of this country; war, and especially wars of con- 
quest and invasion, are dangerous to the character, 
integrity, and hest interests of this Union. Asa 
friend of peace, present and prospective, Tam in 
favor of this proviso. The object of this war being 
the acquisition of southern territory, as long as 
there is a hope of accomplishing this object, there 
will be no peace. Put an end to this hope, and 
you at once put an end to the war, by defeating 
its object. The moment the President finds this 
proviso accompanying this grant of money, he 
will be for making and so will all the 
South. They want no restricted territory. If the 
restriction 18 imposed, and the territory acquired 1s 
to be free, from that moment the President would 
pay Mexico to keep her territory, rather than bring 


peace; 


itin on such conditions. T[ am for the proviso, 
therefore, because it will bring us peace. Impose 
this restriction, and Mr. Polk will say he wants no 
territory—the South will say they want none; we 
say arreed—we wantnone. Then,if Mexico is to 
lose no territory, she will be for peace; and if we 
are to acquire none, what are we fighting for? 
Then impose this restriction, and the war will be 
promptly ended, to the great benefit and joy of 
both republics. 

But this restriction would not only terminate the 
war, but it will promote peace at home—domestic 
peace. It will avoid civil, and, perhaps, in the end, 
servile wars, 

The acquisition of unrestricted territory will be 
an “apple of discord” to the States of this Union. 
New questions will at once spring up—new lines 
of party distinction will be drawn, and the old ones 
obliterated. We shall be no longer divided as 
Whigs and Democrats. As long as our party dis- 
tinctions are founded on abstract principles, and 
measures of internal policy, they never will divide 
this Union—never; but as soon as you make a 
geographical division—a free party and a slave 
party, a northern party and a southern party, you 
at once strike a fatal blow at the integrity of this 
Union. IT want to shun all these dangers—dangers 
which, I believe, can be avoided only by keeping 
out foreign territory. But the President tells us, 
in his message, that this war was not commenced, 
and isnot prosecuted, for conquest. Sir, lam sorry 
he bas said so. Lam sorry for the credit and char- 
acter of my country; for what man is there so blind 
as not to see that conquest is the whole and sole 
end and object of this war? Whether we look to 
the manner of its commencement, or the manner 
of its prosecation, every one must see that territory, 
the acquisition of territory, was the first and last, 
the cherished and darling object of the President. 
But the President tells us that Mexico began this 
war: that she strack first; that she invaded our 
territory, and “ shed American blood on American 
soil.’’ {If this be true, itis sufficient. Then why 
go back twenty years to give what the President 
calls ‘*a history of the causes that led to this war.” 
Led who to this war? That led him to make it, of 
course. Why rake up and cite, in order, this long 
string of old grievances and causes of quarrel, long 
since settled by treaty? Why dwell on Mexican 
outraves, and what Mexico owes us? She has ac- 
knowledged the debt, and has agreed to pay it; 
and did pay as long as she had the means. But 
will war bring the money? Or will it not rather 


No declara- ! 


| 


| be just as reasonable as this war upon Mexico to 
| collect what she owes us. 
Polk to be in earnest ? 


| bring them in by fore rag these resistin e. 
’ into our Unien by the hair of their ond ae 
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to pay? Suppose a man living in Texas or Florida | 
owes Mr. Polk, not $3,000,000, but $3,000; he || 
sends a man over there to collect the money. The 
man acknowledges the debt, but says he can’t pay. 
Mr. Polk flies into a passion, and says, “I'll 
make him pay.’’ He hires a hundred men, agrees 
to pay them ten dollars per month, gives them one || 
hundred and sixty acres of land, finds them horses, || 
borrows $50,000 to pay expenses, and away he 
goes, The man collects his neighbors, they have || 
a fight; Mr. Polk, with the loss of half his men, 
gains a glorious victory; he burns the man’s barn; 
he sets his stacks on fire; destroys his cattle, and 
kills his wife and children. And what is the re- | 
sult? Mr. Polk has ruined the man, and ruined || 
himself; the debt is lost, and Mr Polk’s property 
is sold by the sheriff to pay the expenses of his 
folly, and thatis the end of it. Such a course would 


But who believes Mr. 
Who does not know that 
this is only the ostensible motive, the pretext for 


| the war: and that the true, the real object is, and 


was from the beginning, the acquisition of terri- 
tory? 

sut the President insists that Mexico struck 
first. Is this true? If so, that is enough; why 


| assign twenty other insufficient reasons for this 
| war? The course of the President puts me in mind 


the West. 
| charge, but undertook to justify. 


of a case of outrageous assault and battery tried in 
The defendant’s counsel admitted the 
He came into 
court with his plea, something like the message in 
leneth, containing twenty-four distinct grounds of 


defence. To the terror of the court, he opened his 


volume, and commenced reading: ‘*If the court 
please, our first ground of defence is, that the pros- 


ecutor stritck first.” ‘ Stop,” said the court, “stop; 


i why did you put it in?” 


that’s enough; prove that, and we want no more.”’ 
‘*Ay, but,’’ said the lawyer, ‘unfortunately for 
my client, that’s just what we can’t prove!’ “Then, 
**'To save appearances, 
if your honors please.’? Just so in this case: “To 


| save appearances,’’ the President says Mexico 


‘struck first;’’ but not being able to oo it, he 
goes back twenty-odd years, to give what he calls 


| a history of the causes that led to the war,” in- 
stead of giving the true causes in a word, by say- 


| in no event, it may be disgraceful; victory over 
such an enemy is not glorious, while defeat would 
| be the deepest disgrace. 


| origin and in its objects; though I condemn both 


ing, ‘first, the annexation of Texas; second, the 
acquisition of California.” 

But gentlemen dwell much upon the * glory” of 
this war. Glory! Is there any glory to be got by 
the conquest of these miserable demi-savage, down- 
trodden, and distracted Mexicans? Is it glory for 
an elephant to kill an ant, or a lion to murder a 
mouse? Glory! No, sir; that won’tdo. There 
would be more true glory in exercising generosity, 
magnanimity, and forbearance, towards poor Mex- 
ico, than in killing her people, and robbing her of 
her territory. A war with Mexico can be glorious 


Now, sir, though I disapprove of this war, in its 


the manner of its commencement and the manner 
of its prosecution; yet I have voted both the men | 
and money asked for by the President to bring it 
to a speedy and honorable termination. And why? 
Because we had no escape. The President had 


| plunged us into the war without our consent. Our 
| brave lide army was cut off from its supplies, and 


quest. 


in danger of utter destruction. We were qbliged 
to rescue them, by sending them speedy succor. 
But I never voted to prosecute this war for the 
purpose of acquiring additional territory by con- 
No, sir, never. If we shall succeed in get- 


| ting this territory, what shall we do with it? Shall 


we hold it by military oceupation? By sending an 
army there, and keeping it there forever, with all 


_ its appendages and oppressive burdens of taxation, 
| crushing the people of this country to the earth? 
Or shall we incorporate it into the Union? And | 


if we do, are those semi-barbarian, half-blood, ne- | 
gro and mulatto Mexicans, fit for freedom? Are | 
they capable of being free? Can you force them | 
to be free? No, sir; you know you cannot. But 
even if you could, have you any right to force free- | 

| 


dom upon these ——e men? Are we to goand 


L, GLOBE. 


|| ina state of the highest exasperation agains, me 


| and unblushingly avowed here b 


_ the grand sheri 
| authorized to bring the Democracy to order. And 
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; have 
they? Are they qualified to exercise the riohts ,¢ 


American citizens? But more than that, they are 


Sir, I would as soon bring a den of eXasperated 


| rattlesnakes into the midst of my family, as attenyn: 
| to force these treacherous and miserable Mexicans 


into political union with ourselves, unwilline and 
exasperated as they are. The result would be dis- 
cord, strife, civil war, and ultimately, and per- 
haps at no distant day, the dissolution of this 
now happy and glorious Union. I cannot sane. 
tion this appropriation for another reason. Tp 
do so, would be to sanction the doctrine so boldly 
the gentleman 
from Indiana over the way, [Mr. Wicx,] who 


| Says, that we are here simply to give the Exec. 
| tive what he wants; and that, if we are not wil. 


ling to grant it, and in the form in which he asks 


| it, we ought to go home, and let the people send 
| here those whoare. That is the rule he prescribes 
| for himself and all good Democrats. 
| the dectrine openly preached on this floor—the 
| floor of an American Congress—by the gentleman 
| from Indiana, who assumes to be ** Sir Oracle’ 


Yes, that is 


the official whipper-in of the Democratic party— 
and head constable, set up and 


has it come to this? Is this your modern progres- 


| sive Democracy, that the President must have not 
_ only whatever he wants, but in the form he wants 
'it? The purse and the sword he already has, and 
| this bill adds the treaty-making power. 


A more 
despicably slavish creed never was taught under 
the dagger and the cord in the most grinding des- 

_ potism that ever has outraged the rights of man. 
What does it make of the Representatives of a 
free people? The poorest, meanest, most syco- 
phantic, subservient, and crawling slaves that ever 
licked the foot of arbitrary power. We must give 

the President all he asks! Indeed! What business, 

| then, have we here? Why not go home, and save 
| expense? One man is all we want. And yet that 

is modern Democracy, promulgated by a self-styled 
| political philosopher, who prides himself greatly 

/on his wisdom, but more on his transeendental 

| Democracy. This is not Democracy; it is the re- 
verse of the old and true Democracy to which I 

| belonged, and still belong; it is the concentration 
of all power in the President; the one-man power; 
monarchy, in fact, and, if not checked and chas- 
tised by the people, will soon be monarchy in form 
| as well asin fact. But, sir, the day is now dawn- 
| ing in the east. The clouds and darkness that 
overshadow us are fast disappearing. The decree 
has gone forth. The time is at hand when the 
people will redeem themselves from the doings and 
the doctrines of this destructive Democracy. 

Sir, I here venture to say, that if James K. Polk, 
when he came into power, had set himself down, 
in cabinet council, to devise a system of measures 
to destroy, first, his country, and next, his party, 
he could not have ccutabmaih i system better calcu- 
lated to achieve the object than the one he has 
adopted and carried out. 

As to its effects upon the party, look at the scenes 
of this morning—look at the scenes that daily sur- 
round us—the divisions, dissensions, quarrels, and 
fights, that are daily occurring on this floor, be- 
tween the belligerant divisions and regiments of 
the ‘harmonious Democracy.’’ Ask the Demo- 
crats from Pennsylvania, New York, and Ohio, 
what turned them out last fall, and they will tell 
| you, and tell you truly, “it was Polk and his 
| policy”’ that done it. As to its effects upon the 
| country, look at its condition when he came into 
| power, and look at it now. Who could have be- 
lieved that such a change could have been effected 
in so short a time? Then the country was in the 
| 


enjoyment of peace and prosperity; already both 
are destroyed. Then the national industry was 
| protected and prosperous, and the revenue abun- 
dant under the tariff of 1842; now our national in- 
dustry and our revenue have been both put down 
together by the infamous British tariff of 1846. 
True, sir, Providence has, to some extent, coull- 
teracted the destructive effects of the Polk policy, 
by visiting 2 with a famine, a failure of the 
potato crop in Ireland, and of the wheat crop 
throughout Europe, while we have been blessed 
with an unusual, a superabundant crop, to supply 
this deficiency. This has greatly increased our 
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imports, and sustained, to some extent, the reve- 
nue; but this will be temporary. Yet notwith- 
atanding all these favorable circumstances, look at 
one great and undeniable fact: when Mr. Polk 

came into power, the United States stock stood 

¢116 for $100; now it is down to $98. This fact | 
speaks volumes as to the disastrous effects of his 

olicy on the public credit, at hore and abroad. 

Polk found the country with a sound currency— 

now we have the subtreasury and treasury note 

pills. The one says, we will take nothing but 

specie; the other says, we will pay nothing but paper. 

Treasury notes are, in fact, the paper issues of a 

suspended non-specie paying bank. It is a na- 

tional bank without specie in its vaults—it is this, 

and nothing else. 

The subtreasury and treasury notes are insep- 
arable; they have always come and went together. 
They came in with Van Buren, and they went out 
with Van Buren. They have come in with Polk 
and they will go out with Polk. It is a contri- | 
vance to get money after the treasury is exhausted, 
to feast and fatten the hundreds and thousands of 
hungry partisans with offices and salaries, good 
contracts and jobs, at the expense of the honest, 
hard-working, and tax-paying farmers and labor- 
ers of the country; and, to cover their extrava- 
gance, they get up a war, no matter with whom, | 
what for, or how. Van Buren made a war some- 
thing like the present in its origin and objects, to 
rob a few Indians in Florida of their land, becanse 
they would not sell it at his price; and this war | 
has cost the people more than forty millions of | 
dollars, and we are now supporting these Indians 
beyond the Mississippi, at an expense of nearly a 
million a year. Well, Mr. Polk, following in the 
footsteps of his iNustrious predecessor, has made 
war upon Mexico, with the same object in view, 
to acquire territory and give fat jobs, contracts, 
and offices to his partisans, at the expense of the 
people; but when, where, and how, the Polk war | 
is to end, God only knows. What it is to cost in 
blood and treasure, no one can tell. One thing, 
however, we do know, the nation is being involved 
in debt at the rate of forty or fifty millions a year, | 
without any measure of revenue proposed to dis- | 
charge the debt, or even to pay the interest. Why | 
not meet the crisis you have created like men? 
Why shrink and skulk from the responsibility ? 
Two months after the declaration of the war 
against Great Britain, Congress promptly, and 
without hesitation, passed an act to double the 
duties on foreign goods, and imposed, shortly 
afterwards, internal duties to meet the expenses of | 
the war; but now nothing can be done but pass 
enormous appropriation bills, issue treasury notes, | 
and divide the proceeds among greedy partisans, | 
who stand with open mouths to seize the bread | 
and bones distributed at the White House. The | 
Democratic plan seems to be to pass appropriation 
bills, take the money, and leave the Whigs to foot | 
the bill as in 1840. The only legacy they will 
leave us when they die will be their debts, with 
the privilege of imposing taxes to pay them. The 
Democrats, it seems, have discovered Mr. Law’s 
plan of getting clear of taxation. Some years ago, 
when taxes were very high in this city, my old 
friend Thomas Law, (brother of Lord ‘Ellenbor- | 
ough,) who was very heavily taxed for unproduc- | 
tive property on Capitol Hill, one day gave out that 
he had discovered a plan to get rid of his taxes; 
his neighbors, who had a fellow-feeling on this 
subject, flocked in to find out what his plan was; 
after a great deal of importunity, the old gentleman 
at last said, “* Well friends, if you must know, I 
am going to die.” 

Now, the Democrats have found out that they 
are going to die soon, and they are determined to | 
et all they can while their time lasts, and leave the 
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| sive system of internal improvements; and during 


| millions of the public debt, out of twenty-five mil- 
| lions of revenue. 


| average, instead of twelve-and-a-half, was twenty- 


| Mr. Van Buren; this is the difference between 
| Whig and Locofoco policy. 


| one millions: the expenditures having exceeded 
| the revenue during his term by that amount. 
| Van Buren found in the treasury a surplus of forty- 


| the sale of the Government bank stock, eight-and- 
| and-a-half millions; the whois of this, with all tne 
| revenues of the Government, was expended during 
| Mr. Van Buren’s four years, and a large debt left 


| rison to the Presidency in 1841. 


| net revenue was but $10,159,339. 


| restored the credit of the nation—it raised up and 


| frauds and deceptions of the grossest character. 
| James K. Polk came in. 





Vhigs to impose the taxes, and to pay them. 
But we were told the other day, that the Demo- 
cratic party had carried out all its measures, and || 
the results would contrast favorably with those of | 
the Whigs. Lam glad to hear this admission. | 
They confess that their system of measures, is in |! 
full and successful operation, and we all can see | 
the beautiful results. I will avail myself of the | 
occasion which is thus presented to me, and will | 
follow out the contrast a little further. 
But I must go back a little, and I mean to inquire 
what has been the effect of Whig policy on the | 
prosperity, the character, and the credit of the | 





| winter,) and what did that law accomplish? It 
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The Three Million Bill—Mr. Stewart. 


country; and then what has been the result of the | Gaines, knowing that the true course was to strike 
Opposite ? quick and heavy blows, promptly called to the 
n this inquiry, I shall deal with facts—I mean | field all the forces at hand, to act with energy, 
to speak from the record, and I challenge contra- before the enemy had time to harmonize and con- 
diction, Then I state, in the first place, that the  centrate their strength, and thus to put an end to 
average expenditures of the Government, during | the war at once; and for doing this, he has been 
the four years of Mr. Adams’s administration, | court-martialled by the President, and removed 
was but twelve millions and a half a year, and | from his command in the South. And what did 
part of this was to cover the expenses of an exten- the President do? Instead of striking vigorously 
at the heart of Mexico, he is found invading her 
remote and defenceless frontiers, in organizing civil 
governments, and in securing territory to be held 
as indemnity for the expenses of the war, as *‘ pay 
for heating the poker.”’ By taking possession of 
her frontier provinces, the President has essen- 
tially strengthened Mexico, by relieving her from 
the necessity of keeping up troops on her frontiers 
to hold in check the fierce and warlike savages of 
the North, who were continually making hostile 
incursions, and robbing and murdering her people. 
These Indians are now held in check by our troops, 
and Mexico has withdrawn hers to strengthen her 
defencesathome. The whole of these movements 
sifow conclusively that the purpose and policy of 
the President, in the commencement and prosecu- 
tion of this war, has been the acquisition of terri- 
tory; and although he may deny it in his message, 
who that looks to his acts can believe him? Now, 
five millions; of this, twenty-eight millions were I submit to my friends in the South, in all kind- 
deposited with the States, leaving sixteen millions | ness, | ask them, ought they not to be satisfied ? 
of available revenue, and to this add the proceeds of | Have we not given them Florida, at a cost of forty 
millions? Have we not purchased for them Lou- 
isiana, which has given them four or five States? 
And have we not recently annexed Texas, which 
will give them four or five more? All these vast 
territories have been acquired partly by the blood 
and treasure of the North, and have all been sur- 
rendered to the South; and yet it seems that south- 
ern men are not satisfied. Is this reasonable? Is 
it right? When we claimed the whole of Oregon 
for the formation of free States, by a tide declared 
by the President to be * clear and unquestionable,” 
yet nearly one-half of it was given up by him. I 
tell my friends in the South, that they had better 
stop in their course of acquisition, especially by 
conquest. If they proceed, they will establish a 
geographical line as a party line; and that will in 
the end destroy this Union. Suppose parties are 
divided by geographical lines, with northern can- 
protected the national industry, and made the na- | didates and southern candidates for the Presiden- 
tion prosperous. It paid off, in four years of its || tial offices. Suppose the North should triumph in 
operation, (1842 inclusive,) thirty-four millions of || the struggle: will the South submit? Weare told 
the public debt, and left, in 1846, a balance of six | they will not; that they will nullify, and set up a 
millions in the treasury, and raised the revenue | government of theirown. But ina different result 
from twelve to twenty-seven millions a year. the North might do the same thing. These are 
This Whig Administration was turned out by fearful consequences; may they not follow the fur- 
ther acquisition of territory by conquest? These 
Locofoco doctrine was || dangers may be remote; I trust they may never 
again in the ascendant. The tariff of 1842 was || occur; that wisdom and moderation may forever 
repealed, and that of 1846 substituted, Texas an- | avert them from our beloved country; but I fear 
nexed, and then, as was predicted, came war, with | nothing can stop them (if unrestricted territory is 
all its unhappy and disastrous consequences. Here || acquired by conquest) from swallowing up in the 
are the fruits of Locofoco policy. What is the | end all that is precious in our present happy Union 
condition of the country now? It is worse than | and free institutions. Such are some of the sad 
it was even under the ruinous reign of Martin Van | consequences which I fear will flow from this war, 
Buren, whom the people turned out, head and | if its original purposes and objects be carried out. 
heels. Mr. Van Buren spent for us twenty-eight | This war, which is to be prosecuted at the sae- 
millions a year; and how much is James K. Polk || rifice of all the other great interests of our coun- 
spending? God only knows. Just whathe pleases | try; for which internal improvements are to be 
to ask for—forty or fifty millions at least. We || arrested; private claims vetoed and p@tponed; in 
have given him men and given him money—mil- | short, we are told b the President in his mes- 
lions upon millions—regiments upon regiments— || sage, that no appropriations that are not absolute- 
treasury notes, loans, all he asks, and as fast as | ly indispensable, are to be made while this war 
he asks; yet his friends here complain daily that || lasts. What would the money, already expended 
the President is not “ sustained” in his “patriotic | in killing those miserable Mexicans, have done 
purpose!” What have we refused him? We | for the improvement of our country? It would 


the same four years, there were paid forty-five 


Mr. Adams was turned out for 
his extravagance, and Locofoco economy substi- 
tuted. Mr. Van Buren came in as a personal im- 
bodiment of Locofoco principles, and what was the 
annual expenditure during his four years?) The 


eight millions; (in one year the expenditure reached 
thirty-seven millions.) Twelve-and-a-half millions 
under Mr. Adams, twenty-eight millions under 


y. Witha revenue of 
more than thirty millions, they paid not one dollar 
of the public debt, but increased it, in effect, thirty- 


Mr. 


a-half millions, making a surplus of twenty-four- 


to the Whigs upon the accession of General Har- 


When the Whigs came into power, they found in 
the treasury, nota surplus of forty-five millions, as 
did Mr. Van Buren, but they found, on thecontrary, 
a large debt, and the revenue run down to less than 
half the amount of the expenditures. In 1840, the , 
When the 
Whigs came in, they passed the tariff of °42, (that 
tariff law which we, in our wisdom, repealed last 


raised the net revenue to $25,758,406 in 1844— it 


'| granted him ten millions of dollars and fifty thou- || have improved all our harbors, cleared out our riv- 


sand volunteers, who promptly tendered their || ers, and saved millions of property and hundreds 
services, and he has not called oi much more | of lives, lost for want of them; it would complete 
than half of them. What have we not done? || a railroad from the Mississippi to the mouth of 
And after all, what has Mr. Polk done? Has he || the Oregon; it would have conferred countless 

rosecuted this war as he ought to have done? || blessings and benefits upon our beloved country in 

o. He had authority to call out a sufficient force, || a thousand forms; but instead of this, what has it 
but he declined to do it. We offered him troops || done, and what will itdo? Ithas destroyed thou- 
enough, but he !eft them behind. And now, when |! sands of lives, the lives of many of our best men, 
the Mexicans have intrenched themselves, have | by sicknesg and the sword—it has made hundreds 
strengthened their fortifications, put down their || of widows and orphans—it will destroy the health 
factions, and are united as one man, with their old || as well as the habits of hundreds and thousands of 
and ablest chieftain, Santa Ana, at their head— || our best citizens—it will build up an enormous 
now, after eight or nine months’ delay, the Presi- || standing army and pension list to rest like an in- 
dent is ready to go forward: he is bustling about, | eubus upon the people for a generation to come, 
and complaining of want of means. General‘) and perhaps in the end dissolve this Union, 
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on earth; and for what? To gratify the lust of 
power and the lust of land—the ravenous appetite 
of James K. Polk, to acquire territory not his 
own, and signalize his Administration by the glo- 
ries of war—war! glorious war! upon a weak, 
distracted, and unhappy sister republic—and what 
for? She owed us a debt of some two or three 
millions, which she was too poor to pay. She 
acknowledged the debt, and promised to pay it as 
soon as she could. 


of war. How magnanimous; how glorious! We 
took Texas—she acquiesced. Not satisfied, Mr. 
Polk determines to have California. He sends 
Mr. Slidell to purchase it—they offer to treat with 
him as a commissioner, but not as a minister— 
which they said implied relations of amity and 
friendship which did not exist. Mr. Polk would 
not yield the point, or change the name from min- 
ister to commissioner, which, if done, might have 
prevented this war with all its horrors; but rather 
than yield this point of etiquette, he ordered Mr. 
Slidell home, and immediately, and without c6n- 
sulting Congress then in session, ordered General 
Taylor to march to the Rio Grande, blockaded 
that river, and brought on the war. Up to this 
time what had Mexico done? Had she invaded 
Texas since its annexation? No. Had she com- 
mitted any act of hostility? None—none what- 
ever. None is pretended; yet we are to extermi- 
nate Mexico and revel in the halls of the Monte- 
zumas, and prosecute this Executive war at an 
expense of millions of money, and oceans of blood. 
Is it right !—before God and man, is it right? 
And to enable the President to prosecute this 
glorious war, he has sent us a message, which has 
just been received and read by the Clerk, recom- 
mending the imposition of duties on tea and coffee. 
In his message at the commencement of the session 
he spoke equivocally on this point; but, as the 
revenue has fallen greatly short—the last quarter, 
up to the first of January, having yielded only 
$3,645,000; less than it has been for many years 
past-—he has at length come out and assumed the 
responsibility of avowing himself in favor of a 
tax on tea and coflee as a revenue measure. Last 
session the doctrine of the Secretary, and of the 
Administration, was, that the reduction of duties 


Yet this is made by the Pres- | 
ident in his message, the great and leading cause || 


increased the revenue; but now, finding a plentiful | 


lack of revenue, they propose to do—what? Re- 
duce the duties still further? Notatall. Hunger 
is very apt to bring people to their senses. And 
now they have at last admitted the truth of the 
Whig doctrine, that the way to get an increase of 
revenue is to increase the duties. This is quite 
new,as a Democratic doctrine. Mr. Polk did not 
use to think sv. At one time he was for destroy- 
ing the whole system of internal improvements, 
because it furnished ‘fa sponge,’’ to absorb the 
surplus, and to keep up a high tariff. 

But now he has found out another sponge; his 
extravagauce and war furnish a sponge large 
enough to absorb all the revenue, and even as 
much more. Now, when he finds the revenue 
insufficient—when he discovers that the tariff is 
too low—having taken the duties off luxuries, he 
proposes to tax tea and coffee. That is now Demo- 
crauc doctrine. The tariff of °46 takes duties off 
of the luxgpies of the rich, and, to make up, it is 
proposed to tax the necessaries of the poor; the 
tariff of °42 imposed high duties on luxuries, and 
no duties at all on tea and coffee. 

Mr. COBB here inquired what duties on luxu- 
ries had been reduced by the tariff of 1846? 

Mr. 5. said, the list was long, he could not re- 
collect them all; but since he was called on, he 
would give the gentleman a few, and he would 
first mention brandy, and spirits distilled from 
grain. The duty on these, under the tariff of ’42 
was 162 per ceut., which Mr. Polk, and his om- 
niscient Secretary, reduced, by the tariff of 46, 
sixty-two percent. Under the tariff of 42, tHe 
revenue derived from brandy and distilled spirits 
was $1,622,000 on the importations of 1845. Un- 
der the tari of °46, the duties on the same would 
be but $1,191,000; showing a loss of revenue on 
brandy and distilled spirits alone of $432,000, and 
this loss is now to be made up by a duty on tea 
and coffee; and this is Democratic policy—to take 


duties otf of the rich man’s brandy, Irish whiskey, | 
and Holiand gin, and put them on the poor man’s |! 


and with it destroy the last, best hope of liberty || tea and coffee! If you want more money for your 


| 
| 


‘| answer the gentleman’s question by asking him 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| rot in Ireland ? 
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war, go back and restore these duties on brandies 
and foreign spirits, and other luxaries, and then 
talk about taxing the necessaries of life. 
Mr. COBB here inquired whether the tariff of 
1846 had not raised the price of Agnerican grain ? 
Mr. S. said, after the Pasian fashion, he would 


another: Did the tariff of °46 produce the potato 
Did it blight all the wheat crops 
of Europe, and produce a superabundant crop | 
here? If it did, then the gentleman’s notion was 
right, but not otherwise. He would tell the gen- 


| tleman, that the tariff of °46 had about as much to 


do with the price of grain, as it had with the rising 
and setting of the sun—no more. 

Mr. S. supposed the gentleman had been study- 
ing Mr. Walker’s late profound tariff tables, in 
which he stated that the price of grain in the Uni- 
ted States had increased, from the Ist of July to 


/ the Ist of December last, one hundred and fifteen 


millions of dollars, which he attributed to the tariff 
of 46, although it all took place under the tariff of 
42, that of ’46 not having then commenced its op- 
eration. But, I repeat, all his boasting about the 


_ increase of prices goes on the presumption that the 


tariff of °46 produced the potato-rot in Ireland, short 
crops abroad, and great crops at home. 

Mr. COBB next inquired, what had raised the 
orice of cotton? 

Mr. S. Was it the tariff of "46? What had it 
to do with cotton? He would tell the gentleman 
it was a short crop. The last crop of cotton, he 
understood, had fallen short fully one-third; while 
the demand was increasing, at home and abroad, 
a diminished supply and an increased demand had, 
as it always would, increased the price of cotton, 
as of everything else. 

But since the gentleman from Georgia had called 


| his attention to cotton, he would remind the gen- 


tleman of what the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. } 
Walker, had said on this subject. He said we 
must take more British goods, or, if we did not, 
‘*she would have to pay us specie for our bread- 


stuffs, and, not having it to spare, she will bring 


'stantly boasting of the importance of the English 


| his speech. 


discussing. When interrupted, he was enumera- 


down the price of our cotton.”’ This is the doc- | 
trine of the Secretary. Now, sir, look at the facts. 
In this same report Mr. Walker states, that in 
1845 we took $45,600,000 worth of British goods, 
while she took but $154,236 worth of our bread- | 
stuffs, (35,355 barrels of flour, 2,010 bushels of | 
wheat, and one barrel of corn meal;) yet we are 
told officially that we must take more than forty- | 
five millions of British goods, or she will have to 
pay us specie ($154,000) for our breadstuffs, and, 
not having it to spare, will reduce the price of || 
‘tour cotton!!”? Why, sir, it is mathematically | 
true, that, if one-tenth part of the value of British 
goods consists of the ‘* breadstuffs”’ consumed by | 
the labor employed in the production of the raw | 
materials, and afterwards in converting them into | 
goods, then we imported in 1845 thirty times as | 
much British breadstufis in the form of goods as | 
| 
| 


she took from us in its raw condition; for instance, 

in 1845 we imported $45,600,000 worth of her | 
goods, one-tenth of which ts $4,560,000, while she 
took but $154,236 worth of our breadstuffs, being 
about one-thirtieth part. Assuming that one-tenth 
of the value of goods consists of breadstuffs, (and || 
he believed this was short of the real amount, ) and 
this result is undeniable. Yet gentlemen are con- 


markets for American breadstuffs; and this, in fact, 
constituted the great topic of both the late message | 
and treasury report. And he would here state a 
fact that would astonish the American people, and | 
especially the farmers of this country. It was || 
this: that for the last twenty-five years, from 1821 | 
to 1846, whil® we imported from forty to fifty mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of goods from Great Brit- 
ain per annum, she took but one million of dollars 
worth of all the provisions and breadstuffs of this 
country. This fact was established by a table 
which he had made from the official reports on 
commerce and navigation, from their commence- 
ment, in 1821, down to this time, which he had 
had carefully revised and corrected by the librarian || 
of this House, and which he intended to append td |) 


But the gentleman’s interruption had || 
withdrawn his attention from the subject he was || 


ting some of the luxuries on which the duties had |: 


| Serve 


about a duty on tea and coffee. 


| Av.p. 


[Feb. 13, 
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been reduced by the tariff of ’46; he had mentioned 
eer and spirits. The next item, though smal! 

to show the spirit and policy of that law. 
he referred to cards. The duty on visiting cards 
had been reduced from 80 to 30 per cent., and on 
playing cards from 257 to 30 per cent. They take 
seven-eighths of the tax off playing cards, and put 


it on tea and coffee; and this was Democratic poli- 
cy, the policy of the tariff of ’46. The duties by 


this act had been reduced on crown and cut glass, 
chandeliers, &c., used by the rich, from 90 to 39 
per cent.; on pimento, cloves, cassia, dates, &c. 
from 60 and 80 down to 40 per cent.; on ready. 
made clothing, from 50 to 30; on silk hats and 
shoes, from 50 to 30. The duties on all these |yx- 
uries, and many others, consumed by the rich, are 
thus reduced, in most instances, more than one- 
half; and then the Secretary and President tury 
round and ask us to tax tea and coffee. No, sir, 
let them restore and increase the duties on luxy- 
ries, and then, if they have not revenue enough, 
let them talk about a duty on tea and coffee. Let 
them restore the three-and-a-half millions of reve- 
nue they have lost by the reduction of the duties 
on cotton goods; the two millions on iron and its 
manufactures; the million and a half they have lost 
on sugar; the million on woollens, and the million 
and a half on silk goods. Let them restore these 
protective and revenue duties—restore the nite and 
a half millions taken of these five articles. Let 
them restore the $432,000 taken off brandy and 
spirits. Let them do this, and then talk to us 
He asserted that, 
with some modification, the tariff of °42 could be 


| made to yield forty millions, not only without pre- 


judice, but with positive benefit an advantage to 
the country; not by doubling the duties, as at the 


' commencement of the last war, but simply by in- 


creasing the duties on luxuries, and some others, 


_ for revenueand protection, extending them to some 


of the articles made free by the tariff of *42, and 
making them specific. Such a tariff, while it would 
give ample revenue and protection, would trul 


‘cover the country with benefits and blessings,” 


restore prosperity to every branch of the national 
industry, put the country upon its own vast and 


undeveloped resources, and give this Administra- 


tion abundant means to sustain the public credit at 
this fearful crisis in our affairs. This was Whig 
policy; this was the measure the Whigs would 
adopt, if they had the power, instead of this mis- 


erable and pitiful attempt to put a duty on tea and 


coffee—a measure alike improper, unnecessary, 
and inadequate. Sir, restore the Whigs to power 


' to-morrow, and, as in 1842, they would soon lift 


up this down-trodden and prostrate country. Do 
this, and peace and prosperity would be soon re- 
stored. bo this, an 
{Here the hour expired, and Mr. S. resumed 
his seat.] 
Domestic articles, the growth and produce of the United States, 
exported from the United States into Great Britain, from 


the commencement to the last of our official reports on Com- 
merce and Navigation. 

















Beef, tal-|Buutterand Pork, 
Year.| Jow, and} cheese. ‘hams, and) Wheat. Flour. 
hides, lard. 

Value. Value. | Value. Value. Talue. | 
1821| $30,254 $330, ges 3 $54,709 
1822} "75,104 rn Ree | i > 
1823} 169,996 oe ‘ 29,539 
1824) 136,792 ei] 50 a 406,855 
1825} 165,719 2 34 : 108,142 
1895) 126,255 eg ia 73,334) 
1897| 87,021 - 22,834, - 260,313 
1828 146,585 - 37,819 - : 
1829} 172,428 - | 59,765 
1830! 140,408} - 16,238 
1x31! 40,766} «3,416 «1,833 482,680 
1832 65,030 217; 29,378) 62,287 
1833) 151,433 387} 10,997) - 

1834 131,036 999 498 - 
1835 51,653; - 345 - 
1836) 90,555 - 1,293) - 
sos} aad) 38 

1838 44 - - 
1839 18,696 - 241 11,033 
1840' 17,924! ~—:13,674 115) 685,609 
1841, 83,497) 195,505) 80,379) 129,309 
1842) 168,597, 141,982, 237,028) 183,696 
1843, 381,769 207,390 305,294 

1844| 777,906 338,647) 643,705 






854,254 409, 497,086 


ee sateen 








1,849 ~ 
Total $4,318,855 $1 312,005 §2,045,399 1,616,172,914,243,316 


==} 











an..| $172,754 $52,480, él, 





964,647, | §509,799 
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Table continued. 
| | : iRye, oats,| 
\Year.| Indian Meal. (and smail Apples. Paiastiats 
| oom | grain. | 
{ Value Value. | Value. | Wulue. | Vaiue. 
1821 - ead - | 10,072 
|j322| 12,610) = $1,426) - | 21,854! 
1823 | . - | $42 5,602; $66 
| 824 | 417 ‘ 217; 13,764 
| 1825) 304 88} - | 28,430] 
1irQ3} «12,788, 14) . 7,687 
| 1897} 335,345 1,222) 6,839 9,798) 2 
1823] 68,452) 2] - | 8,162) 
| 1829 | 135,195} 899 | 1,531 5,253) 17 
11930) 29,425 145) 1,830) 4,264) 
lis3t| 133,447] 30,514) 41,546 9,583) 2 
| 1232 | 18) - - 4,116) 
1633} 2,174 653) agg| 7,119) Qs 
,1834, = | - 5,884) 14,126) 3 
1835 | 239) 3,345] 2,574] 1,*62) 
ies} 0 =| 550| 29,844 6,633) 
| 1837 | 15| 1,331) - 4,400) 220 
1838 | 110) 6 . 4,013) 
| 1839 457 3} 1,015) 24,044 
1240 61,569 41 14,842 20,560} 10 
| 1841 | 7,136) 10 2,178, 11,719) 
11842} 75,901) 8} 36,499 7,087) 5 
| 1843 ot 9 2,751) 11,801 
11844; 43,893) 102 8,996, 21,387) 37 
11845, 67,882 5| 25,538 «19,956 


_— 





Total $1,051,581 
Av.p j= =| 
an..| $42,063) 42,205) $7,364, $11,360 








Whole amount $25,095,554. 
Average per year, is $),003,822. 


The 


| 


ing it. 

Even in Mexico, where the slavery of an infe- 
rior race was prematurely abolished, there was at 
once established, legalized, and regulated, a servi- 
tude of poor debtors of all races, to the wealthy, 


‘| more profitable to the master, less comfortable to 


Average of breadstufis-—giain, and its products, apples, | 


&e., 697,155. 


Average of provisions—animals, and their products, &c., 
$306,657. 





THE THREE MILLION BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. BROCKENBROUGH, 
OF FLORIDA, 


In tHE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 13, 1847. 
The Three Million Bill, and the following Proviso, 
being under consideration: 


“Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, That there shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any territory on 
the continent of America which shall hereafter be acquired by 
or annexed to the United States by virtue of this appropria- 
tion, Or in any other manner whatsoever, except for crimes 


whereof the party shall have been duly convicted: Provided, | 


alvays, That any person escaping into such territory from 
whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in any one of the 
United States, such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed and 


conveyed out of said territory to the person claiming his or | 


ler labor or service”’— 


Mr. BROCKENBROUGH rose and addressed | 


the House as follows : 

Mr. Cuairman: I have no fears for the Union— 
none for the institution of slavery. This is not 
from stubborn obstinacy, or too sanguine temper- 


ament, or wilful blindness to passing events, but it || 





is the result of careful examination and calm reflec- | 


tion. It will require some deep and grievous 
practical wrong to tear the Union from the hearts 
of the people. The impracticable dreams of vis- 
ionary legislators will not suffice. Slavery will run 
its due course and end in its allotted time, and no 
factitious theatrical storm or legislated public opin- 
ion will hasten its hour. Laws laying down lines 
and channels for public opinion in advance are im- 
potent. Artificial, arbitrary, and imaginary legis- 
lative barriers set up to control the current of popu- 
lar will, or interfere with the genius, disposition, 
nature, or necessities of the people, will remain 
dead upon the statute-book. 

You vainly endeavored to preverit the intercourse 
of Indians and whites in time of peace upon an 
extended border. You idly essayed to hold back 
your teeming population from overflowing and set- 
tling upon your vast frontiers of public domain, 
an effort as unwise as it was unsuccessful. You 
endeavored to hold back settlement and cultivation 
for the benefit of a speculation for the Government, 
and all the advantage accrued to the private specu- 
lator. You are now satisfied that the efforts of 


the pioneer, sanctioned and systematized by law, | question was still unsettled. 


will establish a wiser as well as a more generous 


| 
| 


| 


| the slave; subjecting all to the chance of degra- 
dation by misfortune, and giving to mere wealth 
over all the poor, more than the power, without 
the feelings, sympathies, and interests of the mas- 
ter. 

Any legislation at this time, requiring lands to 
be acquired from Mexico to be open to the people 
| and institutions of one-half the Union to the ex- 
| clusion of the other, must be inoperative; because 
| no portion of the American people (other than a 
| few fanatics) would require or sanction such legis- 

lation, if they understood its nature and contem- 
plated object; because not only unjust and unwise 
in itself, but adverse to the whole spirit of the 
Constitution and the Union; and chiefly because 
no power could enforce such legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, from the foundation of the repub- 
lic, the North and South have been marching with 
giant strides and equal footsteps towards the West. 
Every step, a State. Of these two mighty floods 
of population you propose to stay the one with a 
paper barrier, and invite the other to overflow and 
swell, till it fills not only its own, but the natural 
channel of the population, whose career you would 
abruptly terminate. Upon that long line of wil- 
derness, from Missouri to the Rio Grande, you 
would, like Canute, vainly order the tide to roll 
back. 

No one acquainted with the history or character 
of our people can believe this to be a physical or 
political possibility. When and where have they 
recoiled at the bidding of a master? Does the 

| Saxon ever go back? Your law would be as un- 
natural, and therefore as vain, as were the laws of 
Texas and Coahuila, which abolished negro sla- 
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= eter 
| seeks to guide and regulate instead of follow- 


very and systematized the worse peonism of the | 


white and red man. 
a milder slavery. 
In this mighty march of parallel republics, you 
could never have enforced an arbitrary line, had 
you not placed it on or near the natural limit be- 


Our people carried with them 


yond which, to the north, slave labor would never | 


seek to extend itself. Had it been for the inter- 
ests of the American people, either of the North or 


| the South, that slavery should exist north of 36° | 


30', your Missouri compromise line would’ have 
been idle. 
the avalanche of the American people from Mis- 
souri to the Rio Grande. They will go over with 
their institutions and with their rifles, and you 
|_never can disarm them. That question was raised 
at Concord and Lexington, and finally decided at 
San Jacinto. What, then, will you do? Will 
you refuse to legislate for them, and withdraw your 
| parental care and countenance? Will you declare 
| them outlaws? The American pioneer will laugh 
at your indignation, and establish an independent 
republic. He thinks mother countries are gen- 
erally step-mothers—and always so when by force 


own interest. He can work without apprentice- 


this Union, before the Revolution and before they 


be independent; they will increase in strength, 
they will make treaties with other Powers; they 
will admit manufactures of other nations cheaper 
than yours. 


it will be done. 


south of 36° 30’. 


Slavery will not be mentioned 


ropean interference, and when 


ou admitted her 
| because it was to your interest to admit her, slaves 


licy than the speculating plan which stigmatizes || and all. You admitted her for the same reason 


im as a ** trespasser and a land-robber.”’ 

The will of the people, wiser than the Senate, 
annexed, Texas. io oars State, legislation suc- 
cumbs every day to public opinion, when it vainly 


Paper barriers will be impotent to stay 
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South, which should put us under eternal obliga- 
tions, and force us to submit blindly to your will 
in future. No, sir; it was notas a boon to the South. 
How long would the South pray in vain for such 
aboon? It was because it was to your interest— 
the interest of the whole Union. In modern times, 
calico and cotton enter as largely into political as 
marcantile speculations. Neither the Wilmot pro- 
viso nor any other legislation will defeat the re- 
sult. The gentleman from New York (Mr. Ratu- 
BUN] has frightened and alarmed us with the ac- 
count of a terrible storm and tornado, accompanied 
with violent thunder, which was to arise in New 
York, and overwhelm all who did not vote as he 
does on this subject, and invoked its power spe- 
cially upon the devoted head of our staunch and 
patriotic friend who stands by us alone from that 
State upon this question, and fearlessly and suc- 
cessfully defends himself from all the preliminary 
storm his colleagues can raise here. I allude to 
Judge Stepuen Strong. But does the gentleman 
think that the New York storm will reach the 
prairies and mountains and rivers west of Arkan- 
sas and Texas? Never, sir. One-half the Union 
cannot prevent the growth of the other half. If 
every man you have was a soldier inured to arms, 
with more prowess than the proudest Roman le- 
gions in their brightest days of glory—if a Napo- 
leon should lead your armies—you could not keep 
back upon that long line the heaving, swelling, re- 
sistless mass of American population. If the 
southern people stood still, appalled at your hostile 
array, and it was the interest of the people of the 
country that slaves should be there, there they 
would go; and northern men would carry them. 
They are not more pious in this respect than the 
Pilgrim fathers, or their ancestors of the Revolu- 
tion. They brought slaves to us, to sell, from Af- 
rica: the modern phrase is, they “ stole” them— 
such is the language of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Dittincuam]—to sell. Yes, sir, they 
received the money, and now cast doubts upon the 
title. No southern ships brought slaves. We 
had no ships. I have never heard of but two at- 
tempts to violate the African slave trade acts, and 
they were by northern, English, and French par- 
ties. Every man who will answer upon his con- 
science, and as common sense dictates, must admit 
this view to be correct. No one can believe that 
there is power enough in this Government to en- 
force this proviso, or that it will be enforced, if it 
is to the interest of the American people, or an 


| part of them, to violate it, and, if not, then it is 


simply an idle insult, and productive of unneces- 
sary exasperation. With these opinions, | can- 
not feel that uneasiness or nervous excitement ex- 
hibited by some gentlemen. This Government 


| cannot arrest the progress of events in this re- 


spect. 
. If we look this proviso sternly in the face, and 
fearlessly, we see at once that it is idle, wild, and 


_ visionary; that no sane man could suppose it sus- 
| ceptible of accomplished perfection; that it is one 
of those delusive visions which loom up from the 


they seek to regulate the colony entirely for their |, 


had a Federal Government, all teach us that the | 
American can govern himself. Your outlaws will | 


| plishment—if this Government cou 


face of the waters before np. begin to move, in 
anticipation of a presidential election storm; and, 
like them, disappears before a steady gaze, at the 


| rising swell of the true tempest. 
ship; and Texas, and Oregon, and the States of 


ect accom- 
nforce it, it 
is the most unwise, unjust, unnatural, unstatesman- 
like measure ever imagined, even for the interests 
of the northern States. Northern gentlemen tell 


But if serious and susceptible of 


"us that their constituents demand this exclusion of 


The scales will fall from before your | 
eyes; you will see your interest, and you will pray || 
and beg to re-annex the United States to them, and 


You admitted Texas in the same way, under | 
more difficult circumstances—when she was still | 
claimed by a foreign power—at the hazard of a | 
| war not only with Mexico, but the danger of Eu- | 
our great Oregon | 


' 


| 
j 
it 
} 
| 
i} 


' 
i} 


i 


|| that you united with Virginia and Carolina—the || around the present slave 


slaves from newly-acquired territory; that their 


children shall have it exclusively as a home of 
freemen, and not to work side by side with the 
slave; that this Government shall not be made the 


| instrument of extending slavery where it does not 


now exist. Then, sir, let us suppose the most 
complete and positive and perfect accomplishment 


of which the Witmot-proviso policy is suscepti- 


le, by its own nature, independent of all opposi- 
tion. Lay aside the Constitution and all memory 
of the past, and suppose all southern men and 
States asleep, lulled by the influence of some d 


charm or powerful political narcotic; and whilst 


they slumber, draw your —— —— — 
tates as n im- 


"same reason that you admitted Vermont and Mis- || possible for a single slave to pass beyond, and force 


| sissippi—because it was to your interest. You now 


! boast of it as a great boon—some great favor to the | 


the southern population to reflow upon itself and 
swell back from your unnatural barriers to the 
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Atlantic. This would be the perfect action of your 
Wimor-proviso policy, but notall its action. The 
avowed idea is to end slavery—to get rid of it in 


the southern States, (where they admit they cannot | 


interfere with it,) by rendering it valueless by the 


immense proportional number, and the absence of | 


all outlet. Already, by the las, census, the ratio 
of increase of slaves in the slave States had begun 
to diminish—the black tide had begun to ebb. The 
WiLMor proviso is to start it again towards the 
flood by confining itto a portion of country whence 
slaves cannot be carried, but free white men can. 
Free negroes cannot. No one will or can carry 
them abroad. Your surrounding free States will 
not receive even those now emancipated, What 
would they de with millions? The immediate, 
necessary, and contemplated result is, that the 
black race must increase in the slave States until 
the few remaining whites would have to abandon 
the States themselves to the blacks. It is an trre- 
sistible result, lowing from the difference of race 
and the laws of population. You would thus abol- 
ish slavery by extinguishing white people over 
half your country. 

Gentlemen might then return to their northern 
constituents, and congratulate them that their work 
was done—that they had taken measures to effec- 
tually abolish slavery in the southern States, by 
exiling the whites, 

Independent of any feeling of humanity, of jus- 
tice, of patriotism—any kind trace of remembrance 
of a common language, origin, and ancestry—any 
lingering feeling of pride in common achievements, 
common government, and common glory—as a 
mere matter of cold, calculating self-interest, would 
your constituents overwhelm you with gratitude 
when you told them, ‘** I have succeeded in your 
wish, and have opened to your sons alone the 
broad prairie, the high mountains, the dark morass 
of the middle continent, and the barren shores of 
the Pacific, without the contact of the slave, but 
not without cost. He must be competed with in 
this new domain by his southern brother, driven 
from his home a wanderer and exile by this mea- 
sure. Your children, in acquiring this new right, 


have lost another—their equal inheritance and | 


right to possess the fruitful soil and sunny skies of 


your own country from the Delaware to the Rio | 


Grande, from the Arkansas to the Chesapeake. 
Our measures have given all that wide region to be 
the empire of negrodom. We have given it over 
to a people who never yet were capable of self- 
government—who never existed in order, peace, or 
society, except in a state of slavery—who, semi- 
barbarous and ungoverned, must, in the absence of 
white influence, relapse to barbarism complete— 
who will make the southern country, abandoned 
by the whites, a scene of idleness, disorder, confu- 
sion, and dilapidation—no home for you or your 
children. Your near, and rich, and natural market 


{ 


is gone—your customers are gone. We have driv- | 
en out your old and natural allies in peace and in | 


war—those who patiently bore the taxes of your 
government—those who were ever willing and 
ready to fight and die for your soil as their own— 
your rights as their own—whose swords would 
leap from their scabbards to defend as well your 


just right to the last frozen iceberg of the farthest | 


northern State, as for the Jand of the sun: all these 
are gone exile. We have passed a law design- 
ed to ruin them, and inevitable if effectual. Good 
order—religion—the spirit of improvement—the 


schools established—all the institutions of humani- | 


ty and ci’ ilization are gone, and gone forever, from 
the whole South/as the price of your much-desired 
privileges in Mexican deserts and mountains. 
One-half the republic is dead, not paralyzed, but 
dead and corrupting; and yet adhering a lifeless 
mass to you the living half, and there must adhere 
a loathsome burden for ages yet to come, as the 
price of your unnatural lusts for exclusive domin- 
10n, 

I beg gentlemen, when they render their ac- 
counts, to render them truly, and trace out all their 


praise and gratitude, which ma 


i. 


be their due. 
hey advocate a measure, the highest praise of 
which is, that itis wholly impracticable; but the 
necessary incidents of which are discord, dissatis- 
faction, division, and embarrassment of counsels, 
which should be united in the proseeution of the 
war—a measure which must fail, and fail misera- 


. 


| 
| 
| 
4} 
i} 
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all the world, the labor best suited to you. 


' ulation of which you so much boast. 


|| ing political power. 


~ 


the fangs—which develops impotent spite, and ex- | 


| cites ill blood by its malignity, and contempt by | 


its impotency; a measure which, if it could suc- || 
ceed, must be terrible and annihilating in its success || 


—destructive to the party stricken, and paralysis to 
the party striking. The right arm striking off the 
left in anger, producing impotence and possible 


| death to the whole system. 


The gentleman from New York, {Mr. Rara- 


BuN,| must have felt some consciousness that the 
people required some rousing to this fatal work— 
that they were not pressing enough upon their 
representatives, and that perhaps the storm would 
not rise, which he predicted, without some aid 
from the representatives in Congress, when he 


went beyond the question to rouse a spirit of sec- | 


tional jealousy and ill feeling, by showing that 
three-fifths of every slave was represented here, 
and that if taken separately from the white men, 
they would make twenty-four representatives of 
slaves only on this floor. What inference is to be 
drawn from this? If the slaves had been repre- 
sented man for man, as they would be if free, they 
would have given us forty instead of twenty-four. 


But whether more or less, what argument can be | 


drawn from it? Not, surely, that we should give 
up the rights for which we stipulated by the com- 
pact, or that the North can forcibly deprive us of 


_ very anxious to relieve us of what they say is an 
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. 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific border, or the hy- 
pocrisy which assumes it. But as a question of 
power, we can answer, it is the condition of the 
contract which made our ports your ports, our laws 
your laws, our flag your flag, our people your 


aoe 

here is yet another view of this subject which 
commends itself to the consideration of statesmen 
and especially of that class who say that this instj. 
tution shall come to an end, and seem to be so 


** evil’? and a ** curse”’ to us, and ** a blight” upon 


_all our efforts and other institutions; but of which 
_ we, who ought, if any one, to be the sufferers, do 


not complain. We look upon it, as it exists amone 
us, under ordinary circumstances, at the present 
day, as the happiest combination of jabor and 
capital which was ever used in society. So far 
from looking upon the institution as it is asa great 


evil, we think all parties live happier under it than 


in your northern societies, or indeed any other; 


them, but that in the opinion of the gentleman from 1 


New York, the Union is disadvantageous in its 
terms to the North, and should bedissolved. That 


is the only legitimate inference which can be drawn, | 


but we are aware that it cannot remain in that just 
medium which would make it a source of con- 
tinued comfort and happiness to master and slave, 
Not that we apprehend any forcible interference 
from any quarter; but population cannot remain 
stationary. I have shown what must be the iney- 
itable effect of arbitrarily confining slavery. Let us 
now see what will be the inevitable effect of expand- 
ing its area without increasing its numbers. It will 
be—and I call the attention of both northern and 


_ southern men to the fact—that slavery must become 


because the apportionment of representatives was || sUmMCIET : 
| sufficient for 200,000, and so in proportion; and that 


a condition precedent to the Union itself. Itis that 
without which it could not and would not exist. 


When our ancestors found themselves free and pos- || 


sessed of slaves, and the northern States without | 
any or with few, and a Union was proposed, it was | 


not asked that they should give up their proper- 


extinct. Itis very clear that slave labor which wil! 
be sufficient for 100,000 square miles, will not be 


free labor must and will flow in to supply the de- 
mand, and every day more and more, with every 


| expansion, diminish the relative a of 


slaves and freemen, by increasing the latter; and 


| by thus offering every day a cheapening labor, the 


ty. They would not have united upon such terms. || 


But an arrangement was made upon that subject, | 
without which you would not now have the power | 
to legislate over us, or the equal privileges with | 
By it you | 
acquired the right to tax us, and to close our har- | 
bors and make us fight your battles, and for this | 
you agreed to give us equal privileges and a cer- | 


ourselves when you come among us. 


tain proportion of representation. You cannot 
alter the one without abandoning the other. It is 


the condition of the bond. By it the Union exists, || ; 
| carry forward enough to supply the demand. 
| This enhances prices of labor, and free laborers 


and upon it the Union depends. Now that we are 
united, you cannot claim back all you conceded 
and keep your power acquired over us. 
to speak of representation. You gave it because 
it was your interest to give it. You wanted free 
access to our harbors and to our purses, and equal 
privileges. You wanted our strength in war—our 
market always. You wanted the same in Texas. 
You boucht it by the compromises of the Consti- 
tution. You cannot retake them, without destroy- 
ing all. We have not complained that your freed 
slaves have equal political weight with free white 
men. No southern man or State has asked that 
the new country should be made exclusively slave 
territory. When you complain of slave repre- 
sentation, you complain of the political price paid 
for political power, which you have exercised for 
your own benefit, and to promote your own in- 
terests, for fifty years. You bought and exercised 
the power to exclude African slaves after 1808, the 
species of labor suited tous. You retained and 
exercised the power to import and buy, with the 
privileges of American freemen, the oppressed of 
And 
they and their increase make the difference in pop- 
And now 
that foreign labor is pressing upon you, and likely 
soon to flow in upon us, you begin to raise a pre- 


| judice against foreign labor, and seek to withhold 


the privileges of American freemen from foreign- 
ers; and for the first time in our Government, a 


_ new Native American party has arisen in the north- 


|| States. But th tl has boldly displayed | 
results, that they may receive the full measure of | she erie ahdiees. Sia husaaiiemaeiait all hae 


the true object. He has thrown aside all the hypo- 
critical pretences of humanity and philanthropy, 
and placed himself upon the broad ground of seek- 
And a new political power, 
| different from the balanced, checked, and guarded 
| power given by the Constitution. This is more 
open and manly. We cannot argue against a sen- 


It is idle || com 
| he is accustomed. 


| 


| 





timent which deems it impious to remove a slave | 





| distribution, and diminishing eve 


| Statistics would prove this. 


value of all labor must be diminished, and with it 
the value of the slave. In this you offer the mas- 
ter compensation by a cheaper labor; by the other 
process you rob him of both lands and slaves b 

crowding his lands with useless labor beyond their 
means of support, and which he can neither sell 
nor give away, until he is forced by the accumu- 
lation of blacks toabandon both. By the opposite 
policy, you allow new States to relieve the old 


ones, by drawing off slaves—leaving behind by 


degrees openings for free labor, whilst they do not 


come in. The planter keeps the slaves, to which 
Free labor first fills all the 
ramifications of business except planting, and then 
the farmer from the free States brings in his hired 
men, to which he is acccustomed. Both systems 
go on together, and to the satisfaction of all, till, 
in the end, the free labor presses itself upon the 
slave owner, and he finds his labor can be done 
more cheaply than by slaves. He will then keep 
about him only his favorite and his household ser- 
vants, to which he is accustomed, and gradually 
these will become extinct. I doubt, if our de- 
scendants will be a happier or more orderly com- 
munity than we are now; though the Americans 
possess a wonderful power of adaptation to new 
circumstances. But such seems to be the inevita- 
ble law of destiny, if there is no arbitrary inter- 
ference. Whatever may be the feelings or happi- 
ness of the people, slavery will, at least, go out in 
peace and quiet, without a convulsion or confu- 
sion, and by transitions so easy that all parties 
can adapt themselves to the gradual change of so- 
cial relations. Free negroes enough to be a nul- 
sance, will be left; but diminished by wide-spread 
day . in- 
creasing sloth, idleness and degradation. They 
will diminish, without the care of a master, and 
disappear from the face of ‘the eagth by degrees. 
But to return to my 
position, as to diminution of slavery, I have here 
a table, Mr. Chairman, which proves what I tk 
and in my opinion, the next census will exhibit ft 
in a still more striking manner. 
It exhibits the fact, that in every State south of 
land, where the States are new, the propor- 
tion of slaves to whites rises regularly at every 
census until it reaches a maximum, and then re- 
cedes. The slaves do the rough work. a open 
the country, and then go forward to new 
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and white labor pours in. I do not include in this 
the District of Columbia, which 1s influenced by 

culiar circumstances, not general laws of popu- 
auon. 

Delaware and Maryland receded from the be- 
inning. So did the 
some unknown cause, it advanced. 

Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, 


rt 


istrict till 1840, when, from 


Louisiana, and Missouri, have already passed their 


maximum period, and begun to recede. 

South Carolina, Tennessee, and Mississippi, in 
all probability reached their maximum at the last 
census, 

Alabama and Florida will 
maximum in 1850; Arkansas, in 1860; and Texas 
jn ten years more. 


robably reach the | 


Observe, Mr. Chairman, I speak not of the maxi- | 


mum of the number of slaves; but of their propor- 
tion to the whités. 


In the whole slave territory, the proportion stead- || 


ily but slowly increased from 1800 till 1840, when it | 


commenced descending. : 
Thus the proportion, in the whole slave terri- 
tory, of slaves to whites, was in— 


1790... .33.5 per cent. | 1820... .33.86 percent. 
1900....a8.7 % 1830....34.29 “ 
1810....33.4 * 1840....33.67 “ 
Doubtless, the falling back from 1790 to 1800 
was caused by the influx of white population to 
this country after the Revolution, and the suffer- 
ings of the whites and their occupation in arms 
during the Revolution, which had ran up the slave 


| North. 


ratio beyond its natural and regular position in | 


1790. But after that, we see a regular, gradual 


increase, and the beginning of a gradual fall. And | 
when we look to the individual States, we find the | 
same thing; proving that it arises from some gen- | 


eral law of population, and not from any local, 
transitory, or special cause. 


tucky, which operated continuously from 1790 to 
1340. 


A table showing the proportion of slave population to free 
(chites and blacks) in the present slave States, at every cen- 
sus; and the same proportion, in the aggregate, of all the 
present slave States for each census. 


| 1790. 1800. 1810.! 1820.! 1830.! 1840. 
|p. Ct.’ p. Ct.) p. et.| p. et.| p. et! p. et. 

















DOR knoe: as-eines | 15. | 9.6) 5.7) 6.2 | 4.31 3.4 
IMarylRttl.. ccc seccvess | 32.2 | 30.9 | 29.3 | 26.4 | 93.1 | 19.1 
\Virginia.........e0++e+| 39.2 | 39.3 | 40.3 | 39.9 | 38.8 | 36.2 
[North Carolina.........| 25.5 | 27.9 | 30.4 | 32.1 | 33.3 | 32.6 
South Carolina.........| 43. | 42.3 | 47.3 | 51.4 | 54.3 56. 
IGeOrgid ..ccccceecscces | 35.4 | 36.6 | 41.7 | 43.9 | 42.1 | 40.6 
\Kentucky...... svebbue | 15.5 | 18.3 | 19.8 | 22.5 | 23.5 | 23.4 
|Tenness€@........++++.| 9.6 | 12.9 17. | 18.9 | 20.8 | 22.1 
ae 
| Aggregate per cent....| 33.5 | 
(Mississippi Territory...| - | 39.4 | 42.7 | 43.5 | 48.1! 52. 
District of Columbia... - | 23. | 224] 19.3] 15.3| 19.1 
| Aggregate per cent.| —— 

in slave States.....| - | 32.7 
|LOUISIANA.... see eee ee es . - | 45.3145. | 50.8 | 47.8 
|Missouri .. ...ecvcccces } - - 14.4 | 15.3 | 17.9 | 15.2 
| Aggregate per cent. bets 
| inslave States.....| - er 33.4 
|Alabama..... reneogeie “| - - | - 132.9) 38. | 42.9 
JArKANSAS «0... eee eeeeee - - | = |11.3115. | 20.4 

Aggregate per cent. in ae 

all the slave States.) - - - | 33,86 
POR R cerita ddes shaanet -~ Ph oe - | 44.6 | 47.2 
| Aggregate percent. in) | —- -—— 
| all the slave States.| - | - | - | - |34.29 33.67 
} ee ne en ae ee F 
Slave States..... 33.5 | 32.7 | 33.4 | 33.86) 34.29 33.67 








Note.—This table is compiled from several tables in Pro- 
fessor Tucker’s articles in Hunt’s Magazine on the progress 
of the United States in fifty years. I have not made the cal- 
culations. 
would render it unnecessary, if there was time and leisure. 


Some may suppose the emigration of slaves to | 
Texas sufficient to account for this striking circum- | 


stance in the census of 1840, but the cause is not 
sufficient to produce the effect. The slaves were 
not numerous‘ enough, and it is probable more 
whites left the slave States for Texas than slaves; 
and if there was any difference, it is probably more 
than counterbalanced by the difference of accuracy 
in the enumeration of slaves and whites in taking 
the census. The slaves are easily enumerated in 
masses by lists from their masters; the white peo- 
ple are scattered in families, and single persons and 
distant ones are, doubtless, often omitted, and this 
source of error increases with our expansion. But 
gentlemen, either from the North or South, have 


Professor Tucker’s known accuracy in statistics | 


It must be a general || 
law, which affects alike Louisiana and Virginia, | 
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only to look around them to see the true cause. A 
northern man will see how many more of the 
friends and relations of his people have gone South 
in the past ten years. 
around the coasts and rivers, and inquire who are 


Let the southern man look | 


the mariners, steamboat captains, merchants, man- 


ufacturers, and merchants’ clerks?—who fill the 
petty offices about the ports?—who are the agents, 
the professional men, preachers, teachers, and ped- 


lars?—who fill up the whole catalogue of mechanic 


arts in every little village? Tell me where it is you 


will not find your northern man penetrating, now | 


more than formerly. They have already com- 

menced to flow in upon us in every direction, not 
/in the mighty torrent which pours to the West, 
but in rivulets everywhere; and they are, for the 
most part, worthy and good citizens, and our peo- 
ple are pleased to see them come, and condemn 
that system of partial legislation and unjust tariff 
taxation on the part of this Government, which has 
had a tendency to lock them up at home. 
| we find them objecting to becoming slave-owners; 


throughout the South rich and comfortable, with 
his slaves around him, smoking his pipe in peace, 
and wondering if the good people at home have 
| the same horror of slavery as formerly. Nor are 
| these the only additions to our whites from the 


more and more every year with his pickaxe and 


Already the common laborer is coming || ject of slavery in territory to be acquired by con- 


Nor do | 


but many a New England man can be found | 


shovel, his spade, his hod and trowel, and even | 


| his plough, to fill up the demand for labor. The | 


white population is crowding upon you. The far, 
far West has become almost too far, and the cur- 
rent sets southward. 


This Wilmot proviso, and all the slave-confining | 
movement, seems to me but a branch of the old | 


and perpetual internal northern war of capital 
| against labor. 


/shut up the open market of the latter, which is 


Northern capital seeks to confine | 
southern slave labor to its present limits, in order | 
|| that it may throw off every day, by its increase, | 


Missouri and North Carolina, Georgia and Ken- || the growing tendency to employ free labor, and 


daily growing wider in the slave States, and will | 
/ expand, they know, in immense proportion with | 


the distribution of few slaves over immense space. 
The pretence is to confine slaves to a particular dis- 
trict, where they now are, the object is to cheapen 
tree labor in their own northern homes, by keep- 
ing it from the South. 1 


The only competiuion for | 


the free labor in the northern States has hitherto | 


| been the vast expanse of open country to the west. 


| minishes. 
| growing competition of the South. Every northern 
| laborer, including all who work in any way for a 
| living, who votes to confine slavery to its present 
limits, votes to cut himself and his family off from 
an immense market for his only commodity, his 


market enhances the price of labor over the whole 


| 


| ble tendency and real object of all slave-confining 
schemes is really to confine and reduce free labor 
for the benefit of capital, until it shall be reduced 
to the starving pauperism of Europe, compared 
with which southern slave comfort is not only 


happiness, but magnificence, if we may believe the | 


uniform testimony received from the Old World. 
There can be no freedom in such misery. Men 
must obey the will of employers or die. 
movement hypocritically squints at destroying ne- 


with both hands for the free laborer at the North. 

And this source of increasing free labor is not 
all. The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Ditune- 
HAM] spoke of the few hands in which slaves were 


southern States. This diminishes every day by the 
| acquisition of means to buy slaves by poor people, 
| by the division of the estates of the rich ones. As 
you divide masses of slaves, the more white labor 
‘is mingled with them, to make them productive. 
| In short, the statesman must be wilfully blind that 
does not see that by the natural laws of popula- 
| tion, the days of slavery are already numbered, 
though distant, and may be calculated with mathe- 
| matical precision; and that the law of the progress 
of that event will be accelerated by every increase 


labor—including the whole country south of Penn- | 
sylvania and Ohio, the mere existence of which || 


Union, and increases his actual wages, though he | 
|| may never leave New England. “Thus the palpa- 


The | 


gro slavery at the South, whilst it forges chains | 


held, and the many who held none, even in the | 


| As that fills up and increases in distance, its com- | 
petition with eastern capital for eastern labor di- | 
And they wish to break down the | 
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of slave territory into which slaves can be carried 
to advantage, 

It seems to me that gentlemen from the North 
might find a more grateful answer to give to their 
constituents, by pointing them to this law of popu- 
lation and the statistics, and telling them that they 
had kept the peace and harmony of the country— 
they had not rent the temple of liberty in twain, 
from ** turret top to foundation stone’’—that they 
had not burned the bible of republicanism, and 
made the name of America and ine institutions a 
mockery and a byword among nations, thereby 
fulfilling the envious predictions of the arbitrary 
powers of the world, and destroying the last hape 
and vestige of self-government, but they had left 
the institution of slavery in the hands of the people 
where they found it, as their fathers had done be- 
fore them; and that, by a law of destiny laid down 
by the Great Lawgiver to the American people, 
slavery was destined, in a period-which might be 
calculated, without bloodshed, fraud, or violence, 
to extinguish itself, without a murmur or a strug- 
gle, to be no more a stumbling-block in legislation, 
and to be mentioned no more in the Houses of Con- 
gress. Would not such an answer satisfy a rea- 


sonable people ? 


Believing that neither this proviso nor future 
legislation will create real difficulty upon the sub- 


quest or purchase, and not doubting the justice of 
the war, I can view the question of the propriety 
of acquisition without the embarrassment of those 
who entertain opposite opinions. Had [ not be- 
lieved it just, | never could have voted for the act 


| of the 13th of May, or for supplies, or the vigor- 


ous prosecution of the war since that time. I can 
conceive no principle of honor which will even 
extenuate the crime of unjust war, still less justify 
its vigorous continuance. 

Gentlemen ask, why prosecute the war? 


They 


| seorn’’ the land, they ‘abhor the idea of dis- 


membering Mexico.’’ Some would not “ wage 
war for money—it is disgraceful.’? Others say 
“they never can pay you.’’ Some, on the other 
side, recommend changing the blockade intoa tariff, 


/ and receiving customs at the Mexican ports to pay 
| the indemnity for spoliations and expenses of the 


war. ‘This may be well, if not more costly than 
profitable; for we know the blighting effects of a 
high tariff; and if it should prove as disastrous to 
Mexico as to the southern States, it would be a 
terrible instrument of war, and if she understands 
her own interests would speedily restore peace. 
But the same gentlemen voted and argued to keep 
a heavy tariff upon us as a great blessing—as one 


_ which reduced the price of goods, promoted indus- 
| try and enterprise, and forced upon us all the arts 
| of civilization, and which tended to promote the 


happiness and comfort of man. It is urged upon 


| us to lay it on ourselves in peace and kindness, to 


| 








| lay it on Mexico in severity and hostility—to bless 


us, to ruinthem. We might prevent the custom- 


house frauds and smuggling in Mexican ports, 
which their Government cannot prevent, and thus 


| secure them the full measure of the blessings of a 
| tariff so frequently chaunted in this Hall! 


But at 
the same time they tell us the Mexicans have no 
money. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Winturopr] wn it is idle to ee ee armies for 
that purpose. They are protecte payment 
by Gree pevertel Mexican divinities” 1 think he 
called them indolence, ignorance, and want. Might 
he not add three more gods to perfect their sys- 
tem—anarchy, apathy, and gambling. He (Mr. 
W.] was unwilling to take land, and thought it 
best to withdraw our armies, and, I presume, make 
peace on our side. . 

If such arguments prevail, why declare war? 
That power should be stricken from the Constitu- 
tion, and with it all concerning jhe army, navy, 
and militia. Declare to the nations that we, on 
principle, will submit to any wrong; as Christians, 
if smitten on one cheek, we will turn the other. 
As pious persons are generally respected by bullies, 
this would excite the astonishment, and possibly 
the sympathy and forbearance of the world, or, 
perhaps, nations might expend their resources in 
a contest with each other which should take pos- 
session of us, under the modest name of protection. 
But, whatever might be the result, it could not be 
worse than to declare war, wage war, and subject 
ourselves to all the disasters and disadvantageous 
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incidents which may attend unnsuccessful war by 
the universal law of nations, and at the same time 
declare that we will not avail ourselves of any bel- 
ligerant rights, if successful; that we will take no 
land, make no conquest, not exact money or con- 
tributions, or even demand payment of indemnities 
for spoliations before the war; that we will pay all 
our own expenses, and very liberally, whilst in the 
enemy’s country, shed as little blood and weaken 
that enemy as little as possible. Gentlemen may 
well ask, why wage such a war? There is no rea- 
son but a love of mischief. With such ideas of 
war, we should retreat, for fear necessity should 
compel us to take some Mexican soil as indemnity. 
And when we retreat, if the enemy should follow— 
if we have wronged them by invasion—we should 
permit them to retaliate by invading us; and when 
they shall have advanced far enough to return the 
visit, civilly ask them to retreat. IT am no disciple 
of this new school of war—no believer mn the in- 
violability of waste lands, or impossibility of con- 
quest. My idea of war is the old-fashioned one, 
which implies violence and fighting. Whence this 
affected new terror of conquest? Nine-tenths of 
the world is held by that title. Nations used to 
fight to conquer—now, it seems, to submit; they 
advance to retreat, even when victors. If this is 
the law of war, | agree it is better to submit with 

out fighting, and retreat in the first instance. Peace 
is always fascinating, but gentlemen are too deeply 
enamored when they would have us fight in peace, 
and urge a war only of unreciprocated kindness. 
‘They invoke the Constitution and the peace-loving 
spirit of our forefathers. But they have far outstrip- 
edthem. In war, they included a possibility of 
conquest. At least so decides the Supreme Court, 
unanimously, with Marshall at its head. ‘The 
* United States,”? says he, “can declare war and 
‘ make treaties, and therefore can acquire territory 
either by purchase or by conquest.’” We own mostof 
our country by a double conquest—of the savages 
and Great Britain. If a border nation invades and 
annoys us, and will not make peace, or indemnify 
us, or even receive a minister, what remains for 
us, even in self-defence, but to pass the border and 
take, if we can, the country whence she annoys 
us? And if she will not pay us for the trouble she 
gives, nor satisfy us that similar outrages will not 
he again perpetrated under similar circumstances, 
we must hold the country. A right of conquest 
would thus appear, to seek no deeper. 

Bat gentlemen would declare war, and tell Mex- 
ico we will take no indemnity in land—we expect 
none in money—we will levy no contributions on 
war warrants, which we guaranty that you shall 


pey at the end of the war, but buy everything we | 


use in your country for cash in cold, and at high 
prices. How long would such a war last, carry- 
ing a harvest, a market, a bounty, to the doors of 
the Mexicans? What peace so profitable as such 
awar? She could keep her troops out of the way, 
and there would be no blood shed. Our army 
would peacefully march hither and thither, distrib- 
uting a shower of gold. Certainly a retreat would 
be better than this—quite as glorious and more 
economical. 

My idea has been always, that it was not only 


desirable, but lawful and just, to take and hold | 


enough territory for indemnity, and a safe defen- 
sible oe I proposed to insert it in the war 
bill, to reMire the President to take and hold it 
unul peace was established. It appeared to me the 
duty of the Government. 
form was preferred, I never doubted, from the 
zeal and unanimity displayed on that occasion, 
and the immense resources voted, that this was the 
idea of al] who voted for the bill. They ask what 
we propose now—to what end prosecute the war? 
I inquire, what did you propose then ?—what was 
to be done with the whole army and navy, and 
militia, and fifty thousand volunteers, and ten mil- 
lions of dollars? 
ciations, have you not now resolved on acquisition ? 
If not, why these long debates on slavery and the 
Wilmot proviso? Are they not wholly without 
excuse? Are we children in a debating club, dis- 
puting whether territory acquired shall be open to 
all or only half the Union, and yet resolve that 
none shal! be acquired? You complain of invading 
Mexico—of the cruelty and horrors of war, and 
the dangers of death and of battle. Did you not 


And though another | 


Nay, with all your loud denun- | 


| 
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Did you expect the President to send the army and 


navy and fifty thousand men ona frolic? Did you 
send men and munitions of war to amuse the Mex- 
icans, like romping schoolgirls in a combat with 
kid gloves and cologne-water! As to the proposi- 
tion to withdraw the army to a specific line of de- 
fence, I must acknowledge myself, and I presume 


most of those around me will acknowledge them- || 


selves, too ignorant of the topography of the 


country, and its capacity for defence, of the re- | 


sources of the enemy and military affairs generally, 
to hazard an opinion. But T have no doubt, that 
if there is any line which, by the aid of narrow 


fended, and will probably insure peace and sufficient 


ation with the best officers and most skilful en- 
gineers, adopt such a line; but I would never con- 
sent to embarrass their action, or attempt to control 
or trammel their judgment in advance, by a per- 
emptory act of Congress, which would only expose 
our views to the enemy, and could do no good, as 


in the end a treaty must depend, first, upon the || 


situation of the enemy and our own country, and 
the chances of war; and, secondly, upon the Presi- 
dent and Senate—our treaty-making power—which 
could not be controlled by an act of Congress. But 
I admit that I have no hope of peace from the 
occupation of any line, assumed withont the con- 
sent of Mexico. The idea is that of a forced 
peace. If we cannot force it by a vigorous ad- 
vance, I believe we cannot by halting. T have not 
hoped from mere force to affect the Mexican chief- 
tains, without the occupation of the city of Mex- 
ico, 


If this war is unjust, gentlemen are not absolved | 


by the ery of ‘*Mr. Polk’s war.”’ They voted 
for it: declamation against Mr. Polk will not screen 
them from their own denunciations of the horror, 
the sin, and crime, and murder of unjust war. 
If crime and infamy, the record bears conviction 
of the actors upon its face, and there it will stand, 
indelible and imperishable as the republic itself. 


It will adhere, like the shirt of Nessus, to its au- | 


thors. Like the garment Media wove for Jason, 
it will cleave and burn into the flesh, until they 
perish. Enhancing the crime, they only invoke 
more fearful punishment upon themselves. 

If this was their only inconsistency, I might 
suspect myself of being under some strange delu- 
sion. Last session, nearly unanimously they 
voted with us to declare war, and now, almost as 
unanimously, they condemn their war as unjust, 
unnatural, and a crime. 


and spread havoc. 


lands and refuse a tax, unless so contrived as to 
be tribute to rich manufacturers, in addition to the 
burdens of the war and the Government. 
vote means, and urge the vigorous prosecution of 
a war, they say made unconstitutionally by the 
President, for causes inadequate and unjust. 


Some blame the conduct of the war as idle and || 
imbecile, and a waste of power; others, as too vig- | 


orous and active, and point to the conquest in nine 
months of a distant country, as large as a third of 


| our previous possessions, as an indication of rapa- 


cityyand denounce the President as a cruel and 
monstrous land robber, and Attila and Alaric, and 
I know not what Goth and Vandal barbarian chief- 
tains are invoked from the musty niches and 
gloomy vaults of the middle ages, to furnish forth 
some faint type of this new and savage leader of 
‘‘harbarian hordes.”” They hold it a crime to 
ficht either for money or for land—a disgrace in- 
delible to take a single rood from Mexico. In 
this the northern and southern Whigs agree; but 
the former insists that he shall have all; and the 
latter, that he shall have at least a fair share of the 
land to be acquired: he feels bound to insist upon 
the rights of his constituents in that new land. 
Whilst the northern opponent of the war, he him- 
self déclares and denounces—the conquest, he 


scorns and continues—the crime he condemns and | 
commits—swears there shall be no fairness in the | 


division—he will have all—a slave shall not pollute 
that holy land; and for and upon this sacred prin- 
ciple his pious people are prepared to perish. 

The President cannot please them—he is too 


With every breath, they || 
fill the air with bitter denunciations of the offence, | 
and vote men and money to aggravate the crime, | 
Voting liberally supplies, they | 
deplore dilapidated finances, and give away the || 


They | 


| warlike or too pacific. You complain that the 
| fifty thousand men were not sent at once, and are 
| told that he sent more than Taylor wanted or 
| could use. You say he jealously hampered Tay. 
| lor’s movements, and we show you boundless dis- 
| cretion and full confidence. And you drown this 
| ina loud shout of glory to General Taylor, and 
ery that war is to be made upon him by the Ad. 
| Ministration, to cover its own imbecility; and your 
| speech is printed in the same paper with Taylor’s 
|| secret declaration of war upon the Administration 
|| Every general, every officer, every branch of the 


|| service must be lauded and defended from ever 
mountain passes, can be easily and cheaply de- | 


possibility of error, except the President and Sec. 


|| retary of War. You adore Taylor, who recom. 
indemnity, that the President would, after consult- | 


mended and asked leave to march to the Rio Grande 
and denounce Polk for the permission. Tayloy 
can do no wrong; but he recommended an invasion 
| of Mexico after Thornton’s capture; and you de. 
| nounce the President for permitting that invasion 
and for not having furnished Taylor with a ponton 
| train long before hostilities commenced to enable 
him to pass the Rio Grande earlier! 
| Ifagentleman defends the President, as honestly 
| acting for the best, and with vigor and zeal for his 
| country, and points to facts and results, the glory 
of the deeds is awarded to others, and the advocate 
denounced as a ** pander to power,” a * miserable 
minion,”’ a ** servile satellite,” and that by those 
who would beggar the treasury and bankrupt Goy- 
ernment to pander to any popular caprice—men 
who affect a sickly sympathy for wounded and 
war-worn soldiers, wherewith to touch the hearts 
of honest people, who never saw a battle, and 
charge an adversary with less liberality than them- 
selves, or the Administration with squandering the 
| people’s money in time of war, pointing to the 
long columns of swelling millions—swelled by his 
efforts—as proof of extravagance and profligacy. 
This war reaches every part of the Union. A 
patriotic people leaps to arms at the sound of the 
trumpet. There is no place in which the dema- 
gogue may not boast of liberality to the soldier, 
and touch some heart. The generous people, in 
the gush of good feeling, forget that it is their own 
money, and feel as grateful to the member as if 
he had given his own. The man flies to arms with- 
| out thought of pay. He mounts his steed, and is 
| off to the field, reckless of all save his honor and 
his country’s glory. The member, on politics 
| intent, claims'the gratitude of the volunteer and his 
| friends for himself, and not the country whose re- 
| sources he votes. Why has not the same sympa- 
thy been felt for the men who suffered in the Black 
Hawk and Florida wars? They had no enhanced 
pay and bounties. But they did not come from 
every one’s district. Their claims were local. 
| And they cannot even receive the stipulated pay, 
|| if the most cunning ingenuity can find the slightest 
shadow of a technical objection to the muster rolls, 
or room for a quibble in the law or the orders. 
| Sir, I cannot believe myself more destitute of hu- 
manity, or feeling for a suffering patriot or his 
| family, than any gentleman in this Hall. But my 
heart does not beat in unison with theatrical sym- 
pathy. I am not moved by the political charity 
and prostitute humanity, which goes forth almost 
naked from this side the Hall, to revel in the cor- 
rupt embraces of the tariff of 1842 on the other. 
Nor do the Whigs differ less as to what should 
‘| now be done in arms or finance. 
| wage vigorous war, others vigorously retreat; 
some advance to Mexico, others take a line of de- 
| fence—in this still differing, each condemns the 
' other’s line. The profound question seems to be, 
| whether it is cheapest and best to carry on war 
| by fighting or without fighting—by fighting in the 
|| enemy’s or our own country—by driving him be- 
fore us or letting him drive us. In finance, they 











tell us safety for our bleeding, impoverished, and 

discredited country, lies only in a tariff—a high 

tax upon the siegle to support nianufactures |ib- 
| erally—and a tariff must be laid on Mexico to force 
|| peace and payment by its fearful exactions. 
| They cry, you have exhausted the treasury, but 
let us vote the soldiers some millions more than 
they expect, or any soldiers ever received. We 
will, levy no tax, but vote you treasury notes. 
Then we will laugh at the subtreasury and your 
abandonment of gold and silver, and mock you for 
using paper money, (though above par;) but lest 


| 
} 
| 
j 
} 
| 


know the definition of war when you declared it? || slow or too quick—too harsh or too amiable—too || it should depreciate, we will pledge the lands to 


Some would ° 
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APPENDIX 


pay your notes, but to-morrow we will vote to give || that the Governor of Texas was bound to defend 


those lands to the soldiers. 

Consistent with themselves only in abusing Mr. 
Polk, they agree in nothing else. If his power 
continued until they were reconciled to each other, 
he would be perpetual President. They have in- 
troduced and sustained, as a party, no practical 
proposition as a test before the people of the policy 
of the two parties. This done, would give at least 
aline of offence and defence in the political cam- | 
paign. “They voluntarily embarked with us as | 
assengers in this war, and now they as volunta- 
rily chain themselves to the oars as galley slaves, 
and look one way and row the other. The ver 
erm * unjust war”’ involves rapine and Meadidiad. 
robbery and murder. Every step is infamous—a 
crime for which the country should shroud itself 
in mourning, nay— 

** Hung be the heavens with black.” 


But you rejoice and glory init. You send forth 


|| with his militia all the country his State had sol- 


emnly claimed, and wherever he was bound to 
carry his militia, the President was bound to carry 


|| the regulars upon a similar emergency; or that the 


President was justified in apprehending invasion, 


| on the border—by the new hostile attitude of Mex- 


ico—she having had a revolution to place Paredes 
in power, because Herrera was inclined to treat 
with us; or the fact, since known, that Paredes 
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'| by repeated threats and the accumulation of troops | 


ordered his general, before he knew of the march | 


to the Rio Grande, to begin the war, and pass that 


_ river; or the fact that Mexico has not pretended 
| that that march caused the war, but always based 


the poor soldier, for whom you affect such sym- || 


pathy, and tell him to slay, but it is murder—to | 
fall fighting valiantly, but it is a felon’s death. 
You bid the American mother to send forth her 
child at her country’s call—to stain himself with 


| it upon her claim to the whole of Texas. These 
|, matters have been thoroughly discussed. I pro- 


pose to consider only the conduct of our adversa- 
ries on their own pretence, that the march to the 
Del Norte caused the war, and, upon that suppo- 
sition, propose to show that they are almost as 
responsible as the President, even for the battles 
of the 8th and 9th of May, and jointly with us 


/entirely responsible for att that has since oc- 


crime—to return a robber, red and reeking with || 


innocent blood. You call your soldiers heroes, | 


and write on their monuments * rapine, murder.” 


You vote swords and thanks, and medals and | 
lands, and money and pensions, for what you say 
is crime, and crime so black that individuals, com- 


mitting it without your sanction, receive only igno- | 
miny—a prison or a halter. 


We must credit your professions, not only from | 


courtesy, but because we cannot believe you would | 
unnecessarily and wilfully pronounce such fearful | 
judgment upon yourselves and your courtry, and | 
invoke, by confession of crime, the vengeance of 
Heaven and scorn of civilized man, if you did not 
believe it true. We claim forpurselves credit for 
equal sincerity. We believe Before God and the | 
world, that the war is just on our part. If we err, | 
we err after full deliberation and argument, with | 
the best nent Heaven has voucheafed to us, | 
in the belief that we are discharging a patriotic 

duty redounding to the honor and character of our 
country. If there is any infamy—any crime—it 
is not ours. Gentlemen claim it all. We have no 
intention of wickedness. We act throughout as 
we profess. But you declare war, and denounce 
it as infamous, but vote all supplies, and urge its | 
vigorous prosecution. You preach that it is mur- | 
der, and boast how many Whigs there are in it— | 
how many friends, how many constituents you | 
have in it, who volunteered togo. Youcharge that | 
itisa crime, and complain that more Democrats 

than Whigs have been appointed to carry on the 

villany, and speak of the chief manin the * gang”? | 


curred. 

Those gentlemen have abused the President for 
gross ignorance in not knowing what they say 
** any old map or geography would have taught him,” 


| namely—that Tamaulipas extended to the Nueces, 
and that the march to the Rio Grande was an inva- 


sion of Mexican soil, and a cause of war, which 
rendered war inevitable. 
question presently; but whatever the gentlemen 


|| knew on the subject, they did not give the country 


the benefit of that information. ‘They knew the 
army was at Corpus Christi long before Congress 


| met—they knew this was west of the Nueces, and, 


by their *‘ geography and old maps,” in Tamauli- 


I shall inquire into that | 


= in Mexico, and by their law an invasion—a | 


eginning of war; but they were silent. When 
Congress met, they learned that the President and 


| his Cabinet did not consider Corpus Christi as the | 


limit of their power and duty, or of the State of 


Texas. They were distinctly informed at their } 


meeting in December, 1845, that the President and 


| Cabinet considered the Rio Grande our boundary, 


, and the line of our defence. 


for the Presidency. You boast of companies and || 


regiments being Whig, and Whig States are emu- | 
lous upon the question of eagerness for the fray. 
You vote monuments to the dead—trophies, thanks, | 
emoluments, bounties to the living—to entice the 
eople to imbrue their hands in blood—in infamy. 
hat no type of inconsistency and injustice may “ 
wanting, you declare that you will hold the Presi- | 
dent rigorously and rigidly responsible for every | 
step in the conduct of the war, because he is, by 
the Constitution, the commander-in-chief; but you | 
refuse him the power to choose the officer to com- | 
mand the army. You insist that he shall take only . 
lieutenants of your way of thinking, and hostile 
to him, to his administration, and his policy, and 


If we look to the mes- 


sage and documents of 1845, we find that the Pres- | 
identurges the immediate necessity of theextension | 
of our revenue laws and judicial system over the 


people of Texas. He says: 


* The jurisdiction of the United States, which, at the 


formation of the Federal Constitution, was bounded by the | 
St. Mary’s on the Atlantic, has passed the Capes of Florida, | 


and been peacefully extended to the De. Norre.”’ 


The Secretary of the Navy spoke of defending | 


our coasts to the Del Norte. The President says: 
‘Our army was ordered to take position between the 


Nueces and the Del Norte, and to repel any invasion of the | 
Texian tergitory which might be attempted by the Mexican | 


forces. Our squadron in the Gulf was ordered to codperate 
with the army. But though our army and navy were placed 


in a position tu defend our own and the rights of Texas, they | 
were ordered to commit no act of hostility against Mexico 


unless she declared war, or was herself the aggressor by 
Striking the first blow.” 


The Secretary of War states in his report that— | 


** The ready acceptance on the part of Texas of the terms 


| of annexation proffered by this Government excited the ill- | 


who have already been published to the world and | 


to Mexico, as finding fault in a querulous spirit, | 
with all the efforts and conduct of their superior 

officer. You charge, that you fear his appointment | 
will be but the nomination of a successor; but as | 
you cannot be afraid that the people will be fasci- 
nated with an unfortunate general, and make him 
President, because he mismanages the war, you | 


must be afraid of the success of a commander of the | 


President's choice. 
Our opponents charge that the march to the Rio 
Grande was not only cause of war, but war itself. | 
The ground so often and so ably occupied, I will | 
not again argue at length—showing that the Whigs 
always contended that the annexation of Texas 
was cause of war, and even the adoption of the | 
war with Mexico; or that it was the President’s | 
constitutional right and duty to defend every inch 


of Texas as claimed by her when admitted; or | 


will of the Government of Mexico. 


ted States, and set on foot, it was said, extensive prepara- 
tions to invade and subjugate Texas. 


That republic menaced | 
the immediate commencement of hostilities against the Uni- 
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ity should be given for raising it in that contingency. Ina 
more desirable state of our relations with Meaico, her un- 
settled political condition will suggest, as a wise precau- 
tion, the guarding of that frontier by a considerable body of 
troops.”” 

Surely here was language strong enough to open 
the lips of the patriot, to give timely warning to 
the Executive. It was enough to put all upon the 
inquiry at least. They were told by the President 
that the Del Norte was the boundary; by the War 
and Navy Departments that it was the boundary, 
and the boundary which our general was instructed 
to defend; and, had they inquired, they would 
have obtained those orders and instructions which 
now accompany the war message. 

Thus Mr. Bancroft, in temporary control of the 
War Department, writes to General Taylor on the 
loth of June, 1845: 

“The point of your ultimate destination is the western 
frontier of Texas, where you will select and occupy on or 
near the Rio Grande del Norte such a site as will consist 
with the health of the troops, and will be best adapied to 
repel invasion, and to protect what, in the event of annex- 
ation, will be our western border, You wall limit yourself 
to the defence of the territory of ‘Texas, unless Mexico should 
declare war against the Untted States.’’ 

And Mr. Marcy, July 8, 1845: 

“Sir: This department is informed that Mexico has some 
military establishments on the east side of the Rio Grande, 
which are, and for some time have been, in the actual oecu- 
pancy of her troops. In carrying out the instructions here- 
tofore received, you will be careful to avoid any acts of 
aggression unless an actual state of war should exist. The 
Mexican forces at the posts in their possession, and which 
have been so, will not be disturbed as long as the relations 


| of peace between the United States and Mexico continue.” 


Again, on the 30th of July: 


“The Rio Grande is claimed to be the boundary between 
the two countries, and up to this boundary you are to extend 
your protection, only excepting any posts on the eastern 
side thereof, which are in the actual occupancy of Mexican 
forces, or Mexican settiements over which the republic of 
Texas did not exercise jurisdiction at the period of annexa- 
tion, or shortly before thatevent. Itis expected that, in se- 
lecting the establishment for your troops, you will approach 
as near the boundary line—the Rio Grande—as prudence 
will dictate. With this view, the President desires that 
your position, for a part of your forces at least, should be 
west of the river Nueces.’’ 


And on the 23d of August: 


«“ There is reason to believe that Mexico is making efforts 
to assemble a large army on the trontier of Texas, for the 
purpose of entering its territory and holding forcible posses- 
sion of it. Of their movements you are doublless advised 
and we trust have taken, or early will take, prompt and 
efficient steps to meet and repel any such hostile incursion. 
Shoukl Mexico asseinble a large body of troops on the Rio 
Grande, and cross it with a considerable force, such a niove- 
ment must be regarded as an invasion of the Uniled States 
and the commencement of hostilities. You will, of course, 
use all the authority which has been or may be given you 
to meet such a state of things. Texas must be protecte 
from hostile invasion, and for that purpose you will of course 
employ to the utmost extent ali the means you possess or 


can command.’? 
+ * 


7 * 7 * * 


‘An order has been this day issued for sending one thou- 
sand more men into Texas to join those under your com- 
mand. When the existing orders are carried into effect, 
you will bave with you a force of four thousand men of the 
reguiar army. We are not enabled to judge what auxiliary 
force can, upon an emergency, be brought together from 
Texas, and as a precautionary measure you are authorized 
to accept volunteers from the States of Louisiana and Ala- 
bama, and even from Mississippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 
Should Mexico declare war, or commence hostilities by 
crossing the Rio Grande with a considerable force, you are 
instructed to lose no time in giving information to the au- 
thorities of each or any of the abovementioned States as to 
the number of volunteers you may want from thein respect- 
ively. Should you require troops from any of these States, 


|| it would be important to have them with the least possible 


* Pursuant to your directions, an army of occupation was 
| assembled in that State, and Brigadier General Taylor as- 


signed to the command of it. He was instructed to repel 
Mexican aggressions, and protect the country from Indian 
invasions, to regard the Del Norte as its western boundary 


i tet : . : ’ 
to select a position for his forces with reference to this fron- 


tier, but to leave unmolested Mexican settlements, and also 
military posts, should there be any such posts on the east 
bank of that river which were in the occupation of Mexican 


| forces previously to the period when Texas assented to the 


terms of annexation. 

** Though no movement as yet has been made on the part 
of Mexico to carry into effect her often-repeated menaces, 
orto change the relations of peace between her and the 


| United States, she still continues te manifest hostile feelings, 


and threatens an invasion of Texas. This attitude, as long 
as it shall continue, will require the presence of a military 


| 
force in that quarter at least equal to that now stationed | 
| 


there. It ia presumed that this equivocal state, which has 


| not the settled character of peace or war, will not be much 


! 
| 


longer continued. 

«Should Mexico deny our right to possess the country up 
to the Del Norte to the extent justly claimed by Texas be- 
fore annexation, and the free common use of the waters of 
that river, it is presumed that authority will be given to en- 
force it in both respects. In the event of resistance, there 
may be occasion to employ an additional force, and author- 


| 


it 
| 





| 


delay. Itis not doubted that at least two regiments from 
New Orleans and one from Mobile could be obtained and 
expeditiously brought into the field. You will cause it to 


| be known at these places what number and description of 
| troops you desire to receive from them in the contemplated 


emergency. The authorities of these States will be apprized 
that you are authorized to receive volunteers from them, and 
you may calculate that they will promptly join you when it 
is made known that their services are required. Arms, am- 
munition, and camp equipage for the auxiliary troops that 
you may require, will be sent forward subject to your orders. 
You will so dispose of them as to be most available in case 
they should be needed, at the same time with a due regard 
to their safety and preservation. Orders have been isvued 
to the naval force on the Gulf of Mexico to coéperate with 
you.’’ 


Again, on the 30th August, 1845: 


“The instructions heretofore issued enjoin upon you to 
defend Texas from invasion and Indian hostilities; and, 
should Mexico invade it, you will employ all your forces to 


| repulse the invaders, and drive all Mexican troops beyond 


the Rio Grande. Should you judge the. forces under your 
command inadequate, you will not fail to draw sufficient 
auxiliary aid from Texas, and, if there be need, from the 
States, pursuant to-your previous instructions. It is not to 
be doubted that, on your notification, volunteer troops, to 
the number you@may require, will rally with alacrity to your 
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standard. You have been advised that the assembling a 
large Mexican army on the borders of Texas, and crossing 
the Rio Grande with a considerable force, will be regarded 
by the Executive here as an invasion of the United States, 
and the commencement of hostilities. 
that river with such a force will also be considered in the 
sane light.”? 


And on October 16, 1845, he writes: 


“Sin: The information which we have here, renders it 


An attempt to cross | 


probable that no serious attempts will at present be made by | 


Mexico to invade Texas, although she continues to threaten 
incurstons. 
session of the views of the Government of the United States, 
vot only as to the extent of its territorial claims, but of its de- 
termination to assert them. In carrying out these instruc- 
tious, you will be left much to your own judgment, by reason 
ol your superior knowledge of localities, and the earlier no- 
tice you may receive of the probable views of Mexico, and 
the movement of ber troops? On the supposition that no 
active operations on your part will be required during the 
approaching Winter, an important question to be decided is 
the position or positions to be occupied by your forces This 
must be determined mainly with reterence to the objects for 
which the army under your command was sent into Texas. 
You will approweh as near the western boundary of Texas 
(the Rio Grande) as circumstances will permit; having ref- 
erenee to reasonable security 5 to eecommodations for put 

ting your troops into winter huts, it deemed necessary ; to 
the facility and certainty of procuring or receiving supplies; 
and to eheeKing any attempted incursions by the Mexican 
forces or the Lodian tribes. Ought your present position to 
be changed ?—the forces which are, or soon will be, aasem- 
bled under your ceaummand, be kept together or divided ?— 
god, if divided, what positions are to be taken, and how are 
they to be divided?) “hose are questions which must be in 
a measure lett to your judgment, or, at least, the decision 
upon them here, if there be time, will be influenced in no 
inconsiderable degree by the information and views which 
you may furnish the d-partment. You need not, therefore, 
wait for directions trom Washington, to carry out what you 
may deem proper to be done. Upon all the points above 
enumerated, and others not suggested, your reports and 
views in full are desired, notonly with reference to the con 

tinuance of the present aspect of affairs between the United 
States and Mexico, but in the contingency of your select- 
ing, or being directed to take, a position on the banks of the 
Rio Grande near ite mouth, or places above, or even in the 
event of open hostilities.’’ 


Nor was this all. With the same message of 
1845, they had evidence that Mr. Donelson, our 
minister to Texas, nledged the faith of the United 
States to all parties in Texas that this Government 
would maintain the Rio Grande del Norte as the 
boundary. Letter to Mr. Buchanan, July 11, 1845: 


“But whilst trom such views T encouraged no aggressive 
movement on the part of Texas to take forcible possession 
of the Rio Grande, L have, nevertheless, omitted no opportu- 
nily of satisfying ull parties here that the United States would, 
in good faith, m:sintain the claim, and that I had every reason 
to believe they would do so successfully.”’ 


And this was not without the previous distinct 
authority of Mr. Buchanan, of June 15, 1845, in 
which he declares the United States under the most 
stringent obligation to maintain that boundary, and 
avows it as the true boundary of Texas. He 
Says: 


* Under these circumstances, you may properly ask the 
question, Should Mexico take possession ot the country be 
tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande, or come still further 
east, within the Texas territory, before a convention can 
express the requisite ratification of our proposals, are the 
United States to stand still and see the country thus invaded, 
without interposing protection ? 

‘In answer to this important question, [ shall proceed 
to present to you the views of the President upon the sub- 
ject 

«There are many reasons why it is preferable that Texas 
herself should drive the intruders from ber territory, until 
after the conveation shall have aecepted the terms of our 
joint resolution. Of her ability and her will to perform this 

ervice, no man acquainted with her history can doubt. 
Her citizens are brave: they can endure the climate at this 
hot season of the year; and it will redound to their glory to 
a-k no aid in defending her territory, until this duty shall 
clearly devolve upon the United States. Besides, it is im- 
possible that our troops can now reach the scene of action 
in time to render her any assistance in expelling the intru- 
ders before the 4th of July—the day of the meeting of the 
convention. The expenses of such an expedition must 
eventually be borne by the United States. If an attempt 
should be made to dismember the territory of Texas, as it 
existed when the joint resolution for annexation passed Con- 
gress, at the moment when her people and authorities are 
deliberating upon these proposals, most certainly the strong- 


“lest obligation would be imposed on the American Congress 


ft indemnify her for the charges of repelling the intruders. 
In performing this duty, she will be acting for the benefit of 
our whole country, and preserving her territory in the same 
condition it was when we offered to receive her into the 
American Union. The President cannot doubt for a mo- 
ment but that, after annexation, the troops emploved in this 
eervice will be placed upon precisely the same footing as 
troops would be who bad been regularly called out under 
the authority of the act of Congress, to repel) an invasion of 
any of the existing States.”’ 


Thus had this House the most positive evidence 
of the opinions of the Executive as to its duties, 
and that it was bound to defend the country up to 
the Rio Grande, and that the general had orders to 


Previous instructions will have put you in pos- | 
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that effect from the beginning, and might march || ‘* whether the army or navy had been moved to- 


when he pleased. And he was distinctly autho- 
rized to take position as near as convenient to the 
Rio Grande, and with a view to defending that 
line; and that its passage by the enemy would be 
an invasion. No word of dissent or disapproba- 
tion was heard from Congress. 


by its minister, authorized by its Secretary of State, 
made to all parties, that we would defend and main- 
tain the line of the RioGrande. This pledge was 
upon our tables in innumerable forms, and franked 
by members every day through the whole country, 
without dissent from any quarter. 
ing so admitted Texas, a sanctioned this pledge, 
adopted the recommendation of the President by 
extending our revenue laws, and judicial system, 
and post-routes into Texas—Texas as it stood— 
the Texas which we admitted with a pledge to de- 
fend to the Rio Grande—the ‘lexas which the 
President said, in recommending these measures 
which were adopted, extended the jurisdiction of 
the Union to the Del Norte. Could the President, 
then, understand from any ‘old maps or geogra- 
phy,’ or other source, that Congress understood 
and considered Texas as extending only to the 
Nueces, and that the army was already invading 
Mexico, and war existed? Or could he suppose 
that there was some other imaginary line, un- 
known to him, or to any one in this House, and 
not laid down in any ‘old map or geography,’’ or 
anywhere else but in imaginative speeches since 
made in this Hall, which was the line understood 
by Congress? Did any one, anywhere, at any 
time, ever see or hear of such a line? or can they 
now tell who established it, or where it runs? 
Will any candid man say that the President could 


be justified in supposing that Congress considered | 


the Nueces the line, or that there was any other 
line between the Nueces and Del Norte, which, 
though tnheard of, was the true one, or that there 


was any more impropriety in this being at any one | 


point between the Del Norte and the Nueces, than 
at Corpus Christ, or any other? 
How will gentlemen reconcile this long silence 


with the duty of patriotism? They were full of | 
information as to the true boundary. They have | 
discovered several true boundaries, unknown be- | 
fore, between the Nueces and the Del Norte; they | 


were fully advised of what they now suppose the 
erroneous views of the President and Cabinet. 
They were advised of the impending danger of 
disastrous, and, they say, unjust war, and gave no 
warning. ‘There was no call to the rescue. They 
were not withheld by feelings of kindness to the 
Administration, whose whoic policy they felt it 
their special duty to oppose, and this would be but 
a bad reason if they could plead it. It is no defence 
to say they were in a minority, and could ef- 
fect nothing; because the very duty of a minority 
is to endeavor to check and restrain what they 
suppose to be the excesses of a majority, and not 
tc give their own sanction to mischief by silence. 
Had they spoken out, they might at least have 
exempted themselves from responsibility. They 
might even have influenced a majority, by turn- 
ing only afew Democrats. They cannot say it 
was because the responsibility of measures was 
upon us; for that would justify them in silent ac- 
quiescence to any measure, however unconstitu- 
tional or preposterous, and be in effect a total 
abandonment of affairs into the hands of a major- 


ity. The excuse would be worse than the offence, | 


to say, we let you blindly and madly involve the 
country in the evil and crime of hazardous and un- 


just war, because the responsibility was not upon | 


us, and we felt justified in silence that we might 
break you down. A man can scarcely justify him- 
self for not warning his worst enemy of danger, 
when on the brink of a precipice; but when he is 


the Representative of a free people, and he sees | 
his country on the eve of crime and disaster, and | 


does not warn those who hold the helm, “ he 
seems to me (as Mr. Apams remarked of Mr. 
Wessrer) to have but one step further to go, and 
that is to join the enemy.”’ 


With all this superior information and patriot- | 


ism—with this keen foresight of danger, and 
snufling carnage in the evening breeze—our po- 
litical opponents are silent as death. We find only 
Mr. Asumun moving on the third of February for 
information as to our relations with Mexico, and 


It admitted Texas | 
as it stood, with the pledged faith of this republic, | 


Congress hav- | 


wards that republic, and what occurrences haye 


j 
| come to the knowledge of the President to re 


. ulre 
such a movement.’’ But, though introduced } 
| leave—that is, unanimous consent—it was quietly 


laid over under the rule, and no attempt made to 
a the rule, or any call of ayes and noes, as 
is done when members make serious effort to 
_ bring to notice an important subject. I have care- 
| fully examined the journals from that day till war 
| was declared, and find no motion ever made or 
even mention of this resolution, after its introduc. 
| tion. Resolutions thus introduced, and laid over 
always sleep the sleep of death, unless specially 
called up. This was no effort to arrest the marci, 
It was no information, no warning to the Presj- 
‘dent, the House, or the country, of what was 
going forward, or the danger of the step. A reso- 
lution allowed by unanimous consent was intro- 
duced, and slept without a movement orea word 
from its author. Was it done as an anchor in case 
| of a storm, which they did not intend to prevent? 
Its introduction proves notice of the movement. No- 
tice has been admitted on all sides. It was not 
concealed. The papers were soon full of it, and 
of the events of the march. But no movement was 
made; no effort to arrest this disastrous and terri- 
ble march, which was to involve us all in the crime 
of unjust war. An honorable Whig Senator from 
Delaware, of great distinction and consideration 
with his party, [Mr. J. M. Crayron,] admits that 
he knew it at an early period, but he did not move. 
He informed Mr. Catnoun; and he occupied so 
important and delicate a situation with reference to 
the Administration and the settlement of the Ore- 
gon question, that it was dangerous to the peace of 
the country for him to take any step having even 
the appearance of a hostile attitude to the Govern- 
ment. But what restrained our political oppo- 
nents? They never have informed us, but only 
proclaim on the h8use-tops that it is Mr. Polk’s 
war. 

We find no further movement upon the journals 
until the 9th of May, the very day the battle was 
fought at Resaca de la Palma, when Mr. Davis, 
of Kentucky, introduced resolutions ‘“ inquiring 
whether any attacks had been male on either side; 
and whether the killed were slain on Mexican or 
American territory; and whether any supplies had 
been taken, and the force guarding them, and what 
efforts were made to recapture them,’’ &c. This 
| was long after it was known here that Taylor was 
encamped and intrenched opposite Matamoros, 
(which took place on the 28th of March.) This 
was wo late; and if earlier, gave no information, 
and found no fault. 

Next, the news of Porter’s death ahd Thorn- 
ton’s capture was received; and then we had the 
President’s message and the recognition of war as 
made upon us by the Mexican republic, and au- 
thority to receive 50,000 men to fill the ranks of 
the army, and placing all—army, navy, and militia 
of the Union, at the disposal of the President, and 
appropriating $10,000,000. This was done “ to 
enable the President to prosecute said war to a suc- 
cessful and speedy termination.”” Only fourteen 
Whigs voted in the negative. To them my remarks 
as to inconsistency do not apply. They have de- 
clared their country in the wrong from the begin- 
ning, and adhered to it. But after war was thus 
 deleond-tagheatiinindademaaibecdin President 
bound to fight and use his utmost efforts against 
the enemy—after this surpassing unanimity—then, 
‘| and not tll then, all the patriotic streams of burn- 
| ing and indignant eloquence were opened and 

poured upon the head of the Executive. We then 
| first heard of * old maps and geographies,” or the 
, boundaries of Texas, or the river Nueces, and 
some time after, of the vague and new found and yet 
undefined line ‘‘ somewhere’? between the Nueces 
and the Rio del Norte. It was not the march of 
the army—it was not full knowledge of Executive 
views and determinations—it was not the Execu- 
tive pledge to Texas sanctioned by mangeene— <7 
| silence and by acts. It was not the full know!- 
edge that war was coming—that it was unconstitu- 
tionally to be waged by the President—that could 
|| remove the seals from their lips and loosen the 


|| tongue of Whig patriotism, to utter one warning 





or one dissenting word. It was only when they 
had declared war themsel war—a 
' war as made by Mexico—involved the country in 
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it beyond retreat, and when the President was | 


pound to prosecute it, and the country had no hope 
or chance to escape it honorably, and when blood 
had been shed, and the whole atmosphere was 
filed. with war and notes of busy preparation, and 
the Sky was lurid and portentous, that then we 
have the whole Whig phalanx, in one mass, pour- 
ing upon the Administration a torrent of eloquent 
indignation. Then they search musty archives 
and unroll old maps before us, to show us where 
the line 1s not, ns 
the gallant Porter fell; there the lamented Cross 
was murdered; and here the reckless Thornton cut 
his way through every obstacle; and raising their 
eves to Heaven, with holy horror exclaim, * it is 
the President’s war, an unjust war! We cannot 
avenge the dead; this was Mexican soil. 
army should have remained at Corpus Christi. 
The line ought to be somewhere between the Nue- 
ces and the Rio Grande. This battlefield must and 
shall be in Tamaulipas.”’ 

Is there a man living who can read the docu- 
ments upon this subject who will not say, and who 
did not at that time think, that war with Mexico 


APPEN 


The 


point out here the spot where | 


was impending—hanging by a thread, and that | 
thread the hopes and fears of military deniagogues | 


in Mexico? In all that emergency—pending ‘Tay- 
lor’s long march, was the opinion once expressed 


march would bring on war—still less, as now con- 
tended, that it was war itself, and invasion on our 
part? What was the general opinion in private 
conversations ? 
would now, on the given state of facts, be the most 
probable course recommended by ninety-nine in 
every hundred citizens and members of Congress, 
expressing opinions without peculiar information, 
or party reasons to be disingenuous? The answer 


Even now I ask what course | 


would be, that to remain at Corpus Christi was to | 


invite war, by leaving the fggntier open to the 
thoughtless inroad of any MeRican brigand, who 


might fancy our inactivity cowardice, ora maraud- | 


ing march a chance for popularity at home. Who 
would not say, march at once to the position 
mean to weer? Plant your foot there with a 
firm front, and act kindly and civilly, but firmly 
tell them you will await their attack; but that line 
you will fight and die upon. This is the best 
means to avoid war if possible, the best place to 
meet it if inevitable. You would say your kind- 


ou | 


ness may conciliate, your firmness will overawe | 
anything short of a great and national movement | 


for a war of invasion. And if such is in the heart 


of Mexico—meet it at the lines, where you can | 


retaliate. Even now, I think it was the best, the 
wisest policy. 
that march would have prevented it. 
had called for volunteers and trebled his force, in 
my opinion he would have overawed the enemy 
and prevented war. The wisdom of the move was 
not doubted at the time by the mass of men; and 


this gives them a sound and patriotic reason for | 


their silence. They have since become wise over- 


If war could have been prevented, | 
If Taylor | 


much, after the fact, and can now easily foresee | 


that such a move might produce war, and as easily 
contend that it was war itself, 


Even now—anx- | 


ious as men are for the reputation of superior saga- | 


city—we have heard of but two gentlemen who | 


had foresight enough to think it even a danger- 
ous movement—Mr. Catuoun and Mr. Cayton 
—and the latter laid a wager with some of his 
political brethren that there would be ‘ a fight’’— 
thus showing that the opinion was anything but 
unanimous. 
he thought so, much less adduced evidence that he 


said it was a dangerous move, or one that must || 
only. 
long | 


lead to war. And, as he won the wager a, 
four hours, it could not have been made till 
after Taylor was opposite Matamoros! Our troops 


No one else has even pretended that | 


were opposite Matamoros from the 28th of March | 
ull the 24th of April, before hostilities commenced. | 
They commenced moving from Corpus Christi on | 


the 8th of March. 
events would bring on war! No movement was 
made here in all that time. That the belief was 
that there would be no war, is the most charitable 
and courteous explanation. Mr. Catnoun, in 
vindicating himself so promptly and so ably for 


How few believed that. these | 


making no movement, has cast a severe censure | 


upon all who thought as he did and were not fet- 
tered by the same difficulties. Who will avow 


| 
i 
| 
i 
i 


i 


| have believed it by any means certain. 


| most gallant officers on the ground thought there 


would be no war. Citizens of distinguished gal- 
lantry—there ready to volunteer—left under the 
opinion that the enemy would not cross the river. 


Worth was so sure of it that he resigned, upon a | 
point of etiquette, his high commission, the pride | 
and honor of his life, and came to Washington. | 


What price could have tempted a brave, ambitious, | 


and distinguished officer to be absent on the 8th | 


and 9th of May, had he thought there was possi- | 


Even General Taylor could not 
He must 


bility of war? 


have doubted, or he would not have been found in | 


the dangerous position of having Point Isabel 
taken, because almost unguarded, and his own 


troops afterwards annihilated by want of supplies. | 
| Yet now all exclaim it was certain war; it was war | 


itself. Are we certain there would have been war 


atall if it had not been for Taylor’s security and 


tempting exposure, leading the enemy to think 


| they might strike a severe and decisive blow, lead- | 
ing to their general’s glory and honor, and after- 


wards to an advantageous peace. The policy of 
Mr. Polk had at least high military authority. 
The opinion I advance is well sustained. General 
Taylor recommended the march, with the very 
view here presented. The march was ordered at 


: are : M | the request, and doubtless for the reasons, stated 
woud in the Capitol or even in. the city, that the | 


by the commanding general, in whom a large dis- 
cretion had been invested. Suppose there had 
been no march, and war had ensued, would not 
Mr. Polk have been censured for controlling the 
general? Indeed, were there not reproaches against 


| him for bad policy in keeping the army so long at 
‘| Corpus Christi, so distant from the proper line of || ' 
| gentlemen justify themselves before God and the 
|| country in voting a false fact, a vile slander upon 
| a neighboring republic, as they say, when the main 
| measure was a declaration of war, itself unjust, 
| disastrous, infamous, and voted under circumstan- 
/ ces and with means and resources, adequate and 








defence and action? Such seems, at all events, to 
have been the opinion of General Taylor, when he 
writes as early as the 4th of October, 1845: 

‘T have reason to believe, moreover, thatasalutary moral 
effect has been exercised upon the Mexicans. Their traders 
are continually carrying home the news of our position and 
increasing numbers, and are confessedly struck by the spec- 


tucle of a large camp of well appointed and disciplined | 
troops, accompanied by perfect security to their persons and || j é 
| such purposes—a measure fraught with every 


property, instead of the impressment and pillage to which 
they are subject in their own country. For these reasons, 
our position thus far, has, I think, been the best possible ; 
but, now that the entire force will soon be concentrated, it 
may well be a question whether the views of Government 
will be best carried out by our remaining at this point. [tis 
with great deference that [ make any suggestions on topics 
which may become matter of delicate negotiation; but if 


our Government, in settling the question of boundary, makes | 


the line of the Rio Grande an ultimatum, [ cannot doubt that 


taking possession at once of one or two suitable points on or 
quite near that river. Our strength and state of preparation 
should be displayed in a manner not to be mistaken. How- 
eversalutary may be the effect produced upon the border peo- 
ple by our people here, we are too far from the frontier to im- 
press the Government of Mexico with our readiness to vin- 
dicate, by force of arms, if necessary, our title to the coun- 
try as far as the Rio Grande, The ‘army of occupation’ 
will, in a few days, be concentrated at this point, in condi- 
tion for vigorous and efficient service. 


overt act of hostilities, I do not feel at liberty, under my 
iastructions, particularly those of July 8, to make a forward 
movement to the Rio Grande without authority from the 
War Department.”’ 


And he writes, on the 4th of February, 1846: 


Mexico having, as | 
yet, made no positive declaration of war, or committed any | 


«Our advance to the Rio Grande will itself produce a pow- | 


erful effect, and it may be that the common navigation of 
the river will not be disputed.” 


Even up to the 15th of April, he thought it *‘very 
doubtful’? whether Ampudia would think it prudent 


| to attack him, even when all his force should have 


arrived. 


But if the conduct of our opponents anterior to | 
the war was strange, what shall we say to the war | 


itself? Why did they vote for the bill? Why vote 


so large a force? Why recognise the war? Why | 


declare that it was made by Mexico? It is no 
answer to say our men were in danger. We know 
now that they were not then in danger. It was 


known then, that in all human probability, they | 
were lost, or safe by their own exertions, possibiy || 
aided by such troops of the States near by as might | 


reach them in time for the hour of peril. 
certain that 50,000 men, and the whole army and 
navy, including the ‘‘ ships on the stocks,” were 
not necessary to relieve them from peril, and could 
not reach them in time, though dragons’ teeth had 


It was || 
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| it—or voted against the bill. 
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necessary for relief. Neither was the recognition 
or the declaration that war Was made by Mexico. 
The vote was not for a rescue; it was a war, anda 
war of invasion was contemplated. The militia, 
the army, navy, and 50,000 men, and $10,000,000 
to save General Taylor! What did Taylor require 
in his letter then before us—the very letter show- 
ing the commencement of hostilities? He wanted 
but 5,000 men, not to defend himself, but to invade 

Mexico. 

He says he had ordered some regiments from 
Texas, but, ‘‘as some delay must occur in col- 
‘ lecting these troops, I have also desired the Gov- 
*ernor of Louisiana to send out four regiments of 
infantry as soon as practicable. This will consti- 
tute an auxiliary force of nearly FIVE THOUSAND 
MEN which will be required to prosecute the war with 
vigor, and carry it, as ut should be, INTO THE ENE- 
mv ’s COUNTRY.”’ 

Thus, neither the force nor the declaration was 
necessary for Taylor. You might have sent force, 
and required him to retreat; you might have re- 
fused to recognise a war—or to say Mexico begun 
You were not cut off 
from amendments, but proposed none. You voted 


‘ 


on all proposed on our side. You declare the alle- 


gation in the bill that war was made by Mexico to 
be false, and that it was made by the President. 
Every gentleman is not responsible, as a matter of 
personal veracity, for facts stated in a bill for which 
he votes. But when he votes knowingly for a pal- 
pable and gross falsehood, he should at least be 
prepared to sustain his vote upon the justice, wis- 


| dom, and patriotism of the measure, apart from the 


| advance. 


the settlement will be greatly facilitated and hastened by our || from the 13th May, the war is entirely your own. 


false fact. But upon what principle of ethics will 


expected, to conduct it with spirit, and aggressive 
retaliation and conquest, and only necessary for 


moral and political evil, and false in all its facts ? 
The country will ask hard questions, and the stale 
and stupid ery of ‘* Mr. Polk’s war,”’ will be no 
answer. 

You have made it your war—the people’s war. 
You have not required the President to retreat, but 
You have sanctioned his acts. And 


He is bound to prosecute it with vigor to ‘a openly 
and successful termination.” You may impeac 

him, if he wilfully neglects it. On the 13th of 
May Congress had power to declare war, or to 
order the President to rescue and withdraw our 
troops, It chose the former. Can Congress de- 
ciare peace? There is now another party, and 
peace cannot be made except by Mexico and the 
United States, or the utter extinction of one or 
other party. The responsibility of this, if it lasts 
a century, is upon us, unless you can show that 
advantageous terms of peace have been offered and 
refused by the Executive. But we know that his 
pacific overtures have been refused by Mexico. If 


| your act was a rescue, why did you not repeal it 
| when you heard of the battles of the 8th and 9th, 
/and knew Taylor was safe and pursuing the ene- 
| my, about to pass the river, and take Matamoros? 


If wicked now, was it innocent then? You ad- 
hered to your war. 
Mr. Polk, with the silent acquiescence of Con- 


gress, with war impending, advanced to the bound- 


_ary we were bound to defend, to avert or meet 


it. And Congress, by declaring the war begun by 
Mexico, has nearly unanimously ratified his act. 
But James Madison, whose memory we delight to 
honor, in profound peace, with not a speck of war 
in the horizon, with Spain—indeed, when she was 
herself overrun by the French—did not hesitate to 
take forcible possession of a much larger tract of 
country, which was not within the limits of any 


|| State, not expressed to be within the limits of an 


been sown, and sprung up armed men in battle | 


array, or, like Roderick Dhu’s, at his whistle. 


Territory, upon a title acknowledged to be mae 
more doubtful, on all hands, then in the peaceable 
possession of Spain, acknowledged so to be and 
contemplated by Congress so to continue; of which 
the United States never had possession, and never 


In truth, they did spring at their country’s call |, dared ask the delivery of the possession. Yet, 


with an alacrity unexampled, and which we will || Mr. Madison admits that Congress con 


ated a 


that he thought this movement war? Many of our || neyer see in an unjust war. Such a force was not || present possession by Spain, but speaks of “ his de- 
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termination to take possession ;” and thinks the 


** levality and necessity of the course pursued as- 
sure him of the favorable light in which it will be 
viewed by the Legislature.”’ I quote his message 
of December 6, 1810: 


«“ Among the events growing out of the state of the Span 
ish monarchy, our attention was imperiously attracted to the 
change developing itself in that portion of West Fiorida, 
which, though of right appertaining to the United States, 
had remained in the possession of Spain, awaiting the result 
of negotiations tor its actual delivery to them. 

“The Spanish authority was subverted, and a situation 
produced exposing the country to ulterior events which 


might essentially affect the rigots and welfare of the Union. | 
Iu such a conjuncture [did not delay the interposition re- | 


quired for the Ocenupaney of the terntory west of the river 
Perdid», towhich the utle of the United States extends, and 
to Which the laws provided tor the territory of Orleans are 
applhecahl With thie view the proclamation, of which a 


_copy is laid before you, was confided to the governor of that 


territory to be earned into effect. The legality and neces- 
sity of the course pursued assure me of the favorable light 
ia whieh it will present iteelf to the Legislature, and of the 
promptitude with which they will supply whatever pro- 
visions may be due to the essential rights and equitable 
intervets of the people thus brought into the bosom of the 
American famity.”’ 

The letter of the Secretary of State, to the Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana, beeins thus: “ From the en- 
‘ closed proclamation of the President of the United 
‘States, you will perceive his determination to take 
* possession of the territory therein specified, in the 
‘name and in behalf of the United States.”’ He 
then tells him what course to pursue, and whence 
to ‘draw troops, if resisted by force, 

In his proclamation, Mr. Madison closes his rea- 
sons with these words: ** Considering, finally, that 
‘the acts of Congress, though contemplating ‘a pres- 


‘ent possession by a foreign authority, have contem- | 
‘plated also an eventual possession of the said | 
territory by the United States, and are accord- | 
their | 


ingly so framed as in that case to extend 
operation to the same;’’ and concludes: ** Now, 
‘be it known that I, James Madison, President of 
‘the United States of America, in pursuance of 
these weighty and urgent considerations, [not, as 
* usual, by virtue of the authority vested in me,} have 
‘deemed it right and requisite that possession 
‘should be taken of the said territory, in the name 
‘and in behalf of the United States,’’—[3 Foreign 
Relations, 337. ] 

All the law which Mr. Madison had to sustain 
him was the act of March 26, 1804, declaring 
** That all that portion of country ceded by France 
*to the United States, under the name of Louisi- 
‘ana, which lies south of the Mississippi Terri- 
‘tory; and of an east and west line to commence 
‘on the Mississippi river at the 33d degree of north 
latitude, to extend west to the western boundary 
of the said cession, shall constitute a Territory 
‘under the name of the Territory of Orleans.” 
Under which act he might have, with more propri- 
ely, seized ‘Texas itself, than the Mobile country, 
which he avows Congress contemplated to con- 
tinue temporarily in possession of Spain. And the 
act of February 24, 1804, authorizing the Presi- 
dent, [section 11,] whenever he should deem it 
expedient, to erect Mobile bay and its waters into 
a separate collection district, which was protested 
agaist by the Spanish Minister, and, indeed, car- 
ried into effect by Mr. Jetferson in a cautious proc- 
lamation, in which he confined its operation to 
such bays, rivers, &c., lying within the boundaries 
of the United States, 

Mr. Madison could not lay hold of the act of 
October 31, 1803, authorizing the President * to 
take possession of Louisiana,’’ because that act 
had long since done its duty, in the time of Mr. 
Jefferson; and then, as Mr. Madison himself writes 
to Mr, Livingston, January 31, 1804; 

“Itdoes not appear that in the delivery of the province 
by the Spanish authorities to M. Laussat, anything passed 
deiwoting its limits, either to the east, the west, or the north; 
nor Was any step taken by M. Laussat, either whilst the 
province was in his bands, or at the time of his transferring 
it to ours, calculated to dispossess Spain of any part of the 
territory east of the Mississippi. On the contrary, in a pri- 
vate conference, he stated positively that no part of the 
Fioridas was included in the eastern b vuundary, France 
having strenuously insisted to have it extended to the Mo- 
bile, which was peremptorily refused by Spain.” 

And on the 3lst March, 1804, he further ex- 
plains to Mr. Livingston: + 

“In mine of January 31, I informed you that Louisiana 
had been transferred by the French commiasioner to our 
commissioners on the 20th of December; that nothing had 
officially passed on the occasion concerning the boundaries 
ot the ceded territory, but that M. Laussat had confiden- 


‘ 


| sufferers by a payment of money. 
| has related the history of that matter. 


| undetermined. 
the wrong unredressed; the outrage unsatisfied and || 


Florida, adding, at the same time, that it extended west- | 


{ 


wardly to the Rio Bravo, otherwise called Rio del Norte. | 


Orders were accordingly obtained from the Spanish author- | 
ity for the delivery of all the posts on the west side of the | 


Mississippi, as well as on the island of New Orleans. With | 
| respect to the posts in West Florida, orders for the delivery 
were neither offered to nor demanded by our commission- | 





ers. No instructions have, in facet, been ever given them to 
make the demand. This silence on the part of the Execu- 
tive was deemed eligible: First, because it was foreseen 
that the demand would not only be rejected by the Spanish 


authority at New Orleans, which had, in an official publi- | 


cation, limited the cession westwardly by the Mississippi 
and the island of New Orleans; butit was apprehended, as 
has turned out, that the French commissioner might not 
be ready to support the demand, and might even be dis- 
posed to second the Spanish opposition to it. Secondly, be- 
cause, in the latter of these cases, a serious check would be 
given to our title ; and, in either of them, a premature di- 
lemma would result between an overt submission to the re- 
fusal, and a resort to force. 
would be no bar to a plea at any time that a delivery of a 
part, particularly of the seat of government, was a virtual 
delivery of the whole; whilst, in the mean time, we could 


Thirdiy, because mere silence | 


ascertain the views and claim the interposition of the | 
French Government, and avail ourselves of that and any || 


other favorable circumstances for effecting an amicable ad- 
justment of the question with the Government of Spain.” 
And the Spanish Minister, Onis, in 1816, upon 
a renewal of diplomatic intercourse, insisted, for 
a long time, upon the restoration of this country 
to the rightful party formerly in possession as a 


preliminary and a sine qua non to treating upon | 


the subject of boundary. 
The conduct of our opponents has been no less 


strange upon the subject of the causes of complaint | 


against Mexico and the limits of Texas, than about 
the origin and conduct of the war. 
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war, and a defence of the justice and policy of the measures 
adopted in relation thereto by the Government of the Unit, d 
States. Any man deriving his knowledge of the previous 
relations between the two countries entirely from this nes 
sage, would be led to conclude that there never had existed 
a people so aggressive and truculent as the Mexicans, or 4 
country so patient and long suffering, under an uninterrnpted 
succession of grievous outrages, as the United States—two 


| facts, if facets they are, which would certainly cause a titre 
| Surprise in the minds of those who derive their knowledge 


on the subject from other sources than Presidents’ messages 
Most unquestionably, if the Government of the United States 


| has, as Mr. Polk asserts, submitted with but little complaint, 


and without taking any active measures for procuring re. 
dress, to the continued and systematic plunder of American 
vessels and American subjects in the Mexican ports, inti 


| these robberies amounted to upwards of six millions of do}. 


lars, either the general character of the United States Gov. 
ernment must have been greatly mistaken by the rest of the 
world, or that Government must have acted towards Mexi- 
co in a spirit exceedingly different from that which it dis. 
plays in its intercourse with other nations, whether weak 
or powerful. But will any man other than an American 
believe these extraordinary stories? Is it possible that such 
acts of plunder and confiscation could have been committed 
atall? And if they had been conmnitted, is it probable that 
a Government so tenacious and so exigent as that of the 


| United States, would have suffered them to go on from year 


to year without not merely demanding, but exacting full 
redress? Mr. Polk, in fact, tries to prove a great deal too 
much; and his efforts in this way serve to throw a general 
diseredit over his statements and his reasoning on this sub- 


j ject.” 


But if the subject of the Mexican spoliations has 


| been met by evasion and subterfuge, we cannot 


say as much for the President’s positions upon the 
subject of the boundary of Texas; that is met with 
full and unequivocal denial. I cannot better illns- 


trate the spirit in which this is done, or fairly 


They have denounced the President as grossly || 
false upon the boundary; but no one on this side |; 
the Atlantic has ventured to utter one word against | 


mulated wrongs against the persons and property 
of our people. This is too well known to be de- 
nied. 
popular to deny it. They attempt to break the 
force of this cause of war with Mexico sometimes, 
by sneering at extravagant charges set up by actual 
sufferers for personal maltreatment—the most diffi- 
cult subject to measure in money—and without 
adverting to admitted or adjudicated damages; and 
sometimes by speaking of it as a mere debt—we 


Too many have been sufferers to make it | 


‘*nay her debts;’’ and then they make war upon the | 
|| ¢ their ‘civil and political jurisdiction over the country up to 


States of this Union which will not or cannot pay 
their debts. But it is not a mere debt. There 
was spoliation, force, wrong, fraud, violence, in- 
sult, outrage of every character upon those of our 


means in our power, and on every principle of law 
and justice. Instead of making war, we endeav- 
ored to procure by treaty some indemnity for the 
The President 


would make no treaty till the last call prior to war 
was made by General Jackson, and since resorted 
to every subterfuge to delay payment, and has 
finally refused to pay the adjudicated cases, or 
make a new agreement for settling the cases left 
This is no mere debt. 


unavenged. It proves to the nations that the 


Mexico || 


American name and character is no protection; its | 


flaz no safeguard. Gentlemen compare this to a 
suspended debt by contract! There is no anal- 
ogy. The best defence of the American position 
argued by the President—the highest compliment 
to American forbearance—the strongest evidence 
of the extent and enormity of the outrages—I have 
lately seen in an English newspaper, which finds 
our course so unusual that it disbelieves all as a 
monstrous invention of the President. It proves 
the extreme force of our position, which can only 


be overcome by a flat and positive denial of that | 


which every man in the Union knows to be as well 


substantiated as any fact in history, and much of | 


which has been admitted by Mexico herself by 
treaty, and by her own commission, and, more, 


by an impartial umpire, who examined all the tes- 


timony. I quote— 


From the Manchester Guardian. 


| 
« We give in another part of our present number the lead- | 


ing points of the message of President Polk to the Congress 
of the United States, which reached this country late on 


Tuesday night, by the Ashburton packet ship from New | 


York. By far the largest portion of this enormons document, 


, Which, if given at length, would fill nearly a page and a half | 
' : i | of the Guardian, is devoted to an exposition of the circum- i} 
tually signified that it did not comprehend any part of West || stances connected with the commencement of the Mexican |! 


answer, without making fuller quotations than my 
time and your patience will properly permit. But 
I must quote the following passages from the speech 


if E . x 
the truth of the charges against Mexico, for aceu- || Of the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Garrerr 


| Davis:} 


“1 do not, Mr. Chairman, charge Mr. Polk with promul- 


| gating falsehoods in this message; but I do say, that more 


| unintentional, have n 


numerous and palpablemisstatements of fact, intentional or 
r characterized any previous Presi- 


dential message. Nay, more; in number and grossness, [ 


| verily believe they surpass the aggregate error of all prece- 


ding messages; and that this paper, in that respect, is enti- 
tled to but little credit indeed. I will not make so grave a 


| charge without substantiating it by irrefragable facts. 


| *that boundary.’ 


| «Grande or Rio Bravo.’ 


Tt leaves || 


** Mr. Polk, in his message, informs us: * The Congress of 


| Texas, on the 19th of December, 1836, passed ¢ An act to 


. || define the boundaries of the republic of Texas,’ in which 
make war upon her because she cannot or will not || 


‘ they declared the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its source, 
‘to be their boundary; and by the said act they extended 


Tn another part of the message, he says: 
‘The Texas which was ceded to Spain by the Florida treaty 
‘of L819, embraced all the country now claimed by the State 


|| fof Texas between the Nueces and the Rio Grande.’ Again, 
own blood, whom we are bound to defend by every | 


he says: ‘ The republic of Texas always claimed this river 
‘as her western boundary, and in her treaty made with Santa 
‘ Ana, in May, 1835, he recognised it as such.’ And again: 
‘ Texas, as ceded to the United States by France in 1803, 
‘has been always claimed as extending west to the Rio 
These are matters of fact relating 
to most important subjects, laid down by President Polk, in 
one of the gravest papers which man is called upon to pro- 
mulge to the world. Let us examine their truth. 

“The Rio Grande, from its sources to its mouth, is some 
two thousand miles in length; and for that extent, according 
to Mr. Polk, it is, and always has been, the western bound- 
ary of Texas. France never ceded Texas to the United 
‘States. France ceded us Louisiana, and had contended that 
this country extended from the sources of the Mississippi to 
its mouth in the Gulf, embraced the Spanish province of 
Texas, and extended westward of it to the Rio Grande, and 
run up and comprehended the country upon that river as 
high as the boundary of New Mexico. The Spanish prov- 


| ince of Tamaulipas lay along the Gulf of Mexico, extendin 


| Corpus Christi. 


eastward of the Rio Grande to the river Nueces, and include 

Coahuila was the next province of Mexico 
above, which also lay principally west of the Rio Grande 
but extended east of that river to the Nueces, and bounded 
on asection of this stream above Tamaulipas. The prov- 
ince of New Mexico likewise spread on both sides of the 


| Rio Grande, but the larger portion of it, in territory and popu- 
| lation, lay east of that river. France asserted that Louisiana 


extended to the lower Rio Grande, so as to comprehend the 
portions of the Spanish provinces of Tamaulipas and Coa- 
huila, lying between it and the Nueces; but she never set 
up any claim whatever to any part of New Mexico. Santa 


| Fé, the capital of New Mexico, and all her principal towns, 


were east of the Rio Grande, and neither France wor the 


| United States, holding under her by treaty, ever dreamed of 
| a pretension to them, orto asingle foot of New Mexico. On 
| the contrary, both these Powers conceded that the eastern 


boundary of New Mexico was to that extent the western 


buundary of Louisiana. So far as these facts are geographi-* 


eal, the President of the United States might have learned 
them from any old atlas or geography; so far as they are 
diplomatic, our own State Department would have afforded 
him ample and authentic confirmation of them. Partial 
information on those points was still more convenient to 
Mr. Polk. Mr. Donelson, our late chargé d’affaires to Texas, 
in a letter to Mr. Buchanan, dated July 11, 1845, and which 
Mr. Polk sent with his message to Congress at the beginning 
of the last session, says : ‘The boundary of Texas, as defined 
‘by her statutes, runs up the Rio Grande from its mouth in 
‘the sea to its source, cutting off portions of Tamaulipas, 
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«Coahuila, and New Mexico. Above the point on the Rio | 
.Grande where it enters New Mexico there has been no oc- 
ceugancy by Texas.’ Previous to the ugreement entered 
into by Santa Ana in 1836, after his captivity, and with the 
quthorities Of Texas, no geographical division, no diplo- 
matist, nO nation, no man, not even ‘Texas herself, had ever 
set up the position that she extended to the Rio Grande, or | 
any further west than the river Nueces. In 1762 France 
ceded Louisiana to Spain, and she receded it to France in | 
js. 0. All the country during the intervening period of 
qwenty-eight years being owned and possessed by Spain, | 
she sull adhered to and maintained the old and undisturbed | 
poundary between Texas and the then intendency of San- | 
ruder to be the Nueces ; and that above and to the west of 
that intendency, now Coahuila, as was always the fact, 
Texas extended only to: the eastern line of New Mexico. || 
France never had a settlement nor maintained her laws or 
jurisdiction in the valley of the Rio Grande; and the only 
people who ever inhabited and the only authority ever 
obeyed or Known in that country was Spanish. With great | 
force and reason Spain, in addition to her title, always hav- 
ing exclusive possession, coutended that Louisiana did not 
reach to the Rio Grande. When the United States ceded 
Texas to Spain in 1819, it was not the country, but merely 
their old, ever-disputed, and never-possessed claim to it, and 
tuat without any boundzry, and without even a pretension 
extending beyond Coahuila, Yet President Polk says: ‘ The 
‘Teras which was ceded to Spain by the Florida treaty of 
‘1819, embraced all ‘the country now claimed by the State 
‘of Texas between the Nueces and the Rio Grande,’ the Santa 
Fé country and all.”’ 


Again: At page 14, says Mr. Davis: 


« But Lask the special attention of the committee to this 
passage in Mr. Polk’s message: 

«¢The Texas which was ceded to Spain by the Fiorida || 
‘treaty of 1819 embraced all the country now claimed by the 
‘State of Texas between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. The 
‘republic of Texas always claimed this river as her western 
‘boundary, and in her treaty made with Santa Ana, in May, 
‘1835, he recognised itas such. By the constitution which 
‘Texas adopted in March, 1836, senatorial and representa- 
‘tive districts were organized, extending west of the Nueces. | 
‘The Congress of Texas, ou the 19th of December, 1836, 
‘pissed an act to define the boundaries of the sepublic of 
‘Texas,’ in which they declared the Rio Grande, from its 
‘mouth to its souree, to be their boundary, and by the said act 
‘they extended their ¢ civil and political jurisdiction’ over the 
‘country upto thatboundary. During a period of more than 
‘nine years, Which intervened between the adoption of her 
‘constitution and her annexation as 2° the States of our 
‘Union, ‘Texas asserted and exercis vany acts of sover- 
‘eiguty and jurisdiction over the territory and inhabitants 
‘west of the Nueces. She organized and defined the limits 
‘of counties extending to the Rio Grande. She established 
‘courts of justice, and extended her judicial system over the 
‘territory. Sve established a caustom-house, and collected 
‘duties, and also post-offices and post-roads init. She es- 
‘tablished a land office, and issued numerous grants for land 
‘within its limits. A Senatorand a Representative residing 
‘in it were elected to the Congress of the republic, and | 
‘served as such before the actof annexation took place. In 
‘both the Congress and Convention of Texas, which gave 
‘their assent to the terms of annexation to the United | 
‘States, proposed by our Congress, were representatives resi- 
‘ding west of the Nueces, wiio took part in the act of an- 
‘nexation itself. This was the Texas which, by the act of || 
‘our Congress of the 29th of December, 1845, was admitted | 
‘as one of the States of our Union. ‘That the Congress of | 
‘the United States understood the State of Texas which they | 
‘admitted into the Union to extend beyond the Nueces, is | 
‘apparent from the fact, that on the 3]st of December, 184%, 
‘only two days after the act of admission, they passed a | 
‘law ¢ to establish a collection district in the State of Texas,’ | 

i 
| 
| 
| 








‘by which they created a port of delivery at Corpus Christi, 
‘situated west of the Nueces, and being the same point at 
‘which the Texan custom-house, under the laws of that re- 
‘public, had been located, and directed that a surveyor to | 
‘collect the revenue should be appointed for that port by the 
‘President, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- | 
‘ate. Asurveyor was accordingly nominated, and confirmed 
‘by the Senate, and has been ever since inthe performance | 
‘of his duties. All these acts of the republic of Texas, and | 
‘of our Congress, preceded the orders for the advance of |) 
‘our army to the east bank of the RioGrande. Subsequent- | 
‘ly, Congress passed an act ‘establishing certain post-routes,’ | 
‘extending west of the Nueces. The country west of that | 
‘river now constitutes a part of one of the congressional | 
‘districts of Texas, and is represented in the House of Rep- | 
‘resentatives. The Senators from that State were chosen | 
‘by a Legislature in which the country west of that river | 
‘was represented.’ 
“The following statements and conclusions are expressly | 
made in, and fairly deducible from, this remarkable passage: | 
That Texas, bounding on the Rio Grande, from its mouth to | 
ils source, was in 1819 ceded by the United States to Spain; | 
that Santa Ana had made a treaty with Texas recognising | 
the Rio Grande in its whole length as the western boundary | 
of Texas ; that by the constitution of Texas of 1836, senato- || 
nal and representative districts were organized along the | 
Whole of that river line; that Texas exercised her civil and 
Political jurisdiction by a maintenance of her power and an 
administration of her laws along that entire line; that she 
organized and defined the limits of countries on this stream, | 
from the sea to its head springs ; that she fully occupied that | 
country with courts of justice and her judicial system ; with | 
acustom-house, and post offices, and post roads; with a || 
land office, and with grants and land titles; that her people, |! 
Clustering along the entire margin of the Rio Grande, had | 
assitted in electing a Representative and Senator to the || 
Texan Congress before annexation took place; that Repre- | 
sentatives, both in the Congress and convention of Texas || 
which assented to annexation, had resided in the country || 
upon the Rio Grande; that Texas, up to the entire flow of || 
that long river, had been admitted as a State into our Union; || 
that our Congress had established ‘certain post routes’ oc- || 


> 








| would not be reasonably, fairly coneluded by any nara 


| ican rule. 


| ture in these two passages, is this: The President | 


| country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, | 


| tion which he was then defending. 


| cupying the country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande; 
that the entire area between them now formed a part of one 
| of the congressional districts of Texas, and is represented in 
| this House ; that her Senators in the other end of this Capi- 
| tol were elected by a Legislature who had been chosen in 
| part by the representatives of all the people dwelling be- 
| tween the two rivers; and that the entire population spread 
|| over this extent of country, from the Gult of Mexico to the 


Spanish peaks, were Texans, and under the authority and 
protection of that Government. I appeal to every candid 
man if all these propositions are not distinctly stated, or 


mind, uninformed of its various topics, on reading this mOst 
extraordinary passage from the President’s message? How 
such a reader would be amazed, on full and accurate exam- 
ination, to learn that not one of those propositions is true, 


| and especially to learn that Texas had not, nor ever had, 


civil administration of any kind, nor an officer, nor a resi- 
dent citizen, in the whole valley of the Rio Grande ; that she 
had only a few people stretching a short distance up the 
west bank of the Nueces from the Gulf, and not amounting 


| to one-hundredth part of the Mexican population between 


the two rivers, which have never Known anything but Mex- 
I challenge the man of the greatest research and 
reading to produce any passage of equal length, from any 


| language, ancient or modern, having so much and so many 


distinct misrepresentations. Certain [ am, it has nothing 
like a parallel in that respect among all preceding presiden- 
tial messages; and for the authenticity of American State 
papers, and the character of our country, [ hope it never will 
have. I do not intend to charge President Polk with false- 
hood and misrepresentation, although most of the facts 
which I have adduced in his refutation were sent by him in 
the documents accompanying his message to Congress. But 
to absolve him from that grievous offence still leaves him 
convicted of an amount and a grossness of ignorance about 
matters on which he ought to have the fullest and most accu- 


| gate information, which proves him totally incompetent to 
discharge the duties of his high place. 


But in the folly, stu- 
pidity, and mischievousness of his measures, the country 
has much stronger and more deplorable evidence of the 


truth of this proposition.” 


One more quotation, and I shall be done. 
says: 

* There are two modes of uttering an untruth: first, by 
misstating the fact; secondly, by stating the truth in sucha 
form as to produce a false impression. Let us see if, in 
this point, he is notjustly chargeable in one or both modes.”’ 


I shall apply no such test, and make no such 


allegation, against the gentleman from Kentucky. 
His party zeal has caused in him a most remarka- 


He 


ble misapprehension, amounting almost to an hallu- || ever accept the challenge, | think he would find 
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Ho. or Reps. 
head of the long river the Rio Grande, especially 
after so much discussion. Even an ignoramus, to 
look upon the map, would see that one river rose 
this side the mountains, and was not longer on the 
map than a man’s forefinger; whilst the other came 
through a long valley beyond the mountains, and 
was more than along hand’s span. Upon looking 
on the margin, he would find one rising near 33° 
north latitude, and the other beyond 38°, or 
measured on our Atlantic coast, a little north of 
St. Augustine to the neighborhood of Baltimore! 
Whatever “ the most learned” men might think, it 
must astonish an ordinary man to find, when the 
President says we ceded to Spain the country be- 
tween the ** Nueces and the Rio Grande,’’ Mr. D. 
says, ‘* Texas on the Rio Grande from its mouth to 
its source.’ Mr. Polk says, Santa Ana recognised 
‘* that boundary’’—says Mr. D., ** along its whole 
length.” Mr. Polk says Texas organized districts 
‘west of the Nueces’’—Mr. D. says, * along the 


| whole of that river line,”? (meaning Rio Grande.) 


Mr. Polk says ‘Texas exercised acts of sovereign- 
ty ‘*west of the Nueces’’—Mr. D. says, ‘ along 
that entire line,’? (the Rio Grande.) Mr. Polk 
says Texas (meaning west of the Nueces) ‘ de- 
fined counties as far as the Rio Grande”—Mr. 
D. says, ‘oa this stream, from the sea to its head 
springs!” Mr. Polk says, in those limits (Nue- 
ces and Del Norte) Texas established post offices, 
granted Jands, &c., and in the Congress and Con- 
vention were representatives who resided ‘ west 
of the Nueces’—Mr. D. expands this to * her 


_ people clustering along the entire margin of the Rio 
| Grande,”’ and the members of Congress and the 
| Convention resided in the country ‘* upon the Rio 


Grande.’’ Mr. Polk says that the acts of Congress 
mentioned make it apparent that Congress consid- 
ered the Teaas admitted as extending ** west of the 
Nueces.” To Mr. Davis’s vision, this becomes 
‘* Texas up to the entire flow of that long river,” 


| (the Rio Grande.) 


cination In a gentleman of his intelligence and can- || 


dor. His errors are inexplicable. Some are so 
palpable on the face of his printed speech that all 
may see them. Neither will I use the term mis- 
representation towards him, who uses it so liberally 
to the President. I suppose him incapable of it. 
The pleasant relations which exist between us, 
apart from the rules of courtesy, forbid it; and | 


that a new and humble member should not feel 


justified in using towards a gentleman of such va- | 


ried and profound learning, and such long and im- 
portant political services—standing as a prominent 


| casting no censure in a matter of taste, I admit | 


If **the man” to whom Mr. Davis alludes, should 


little difficulty in finding the passage required. But 


| let us examine the authority, and see which is sus- 


| tained on the main points. 


Mr. Davis’s position 
distinctly taken is, that Texas never did extend to 
the Rio Del Norte; ‘‘ that up to 1836, no geographi- 
cal division, no diplomatist, no nation, no man, not 
even Texas herself, had ever set wp the position that 
she extended to the Rio Grande, or any further west 
than the Nueces.’’ 

I shall not go over the beaten ground to prove 
that every French and American diplomatist and 


| statesman did claim this identical country, only by 


leader of his party in this Hall, and the representa- || 


tive of the great imbodiment of all that party | 
esteems good, and great, and wise in politics— 


the name of Louisiana, quite upto the Rio Grande; 
and that the question was not whether it came to 


| the Rio Grande, but whether the French settle- 


language which he might feel was justly called || 


down from him upon the President of the United | 
States!!! 

And as to his challenge to ‘*the man of the | 
greatest research and reading to produce any pas- 


sage of equal length from any language, ancient or || 
| modern, having so much and so many distinct 


misrepresentations,’’ I presume it is meant to be 
confined to that particular man so very learned, 
whoever he may be. For, if it was open to com. | 
mon and illiterate people, | would venture to say, 


that there were more ‘‘ misapprehensions’’ in the |) 
contradicting passage, than in the passage contra- || 


dicted. I can sustain the President’s language as | 
written, by documents now before me, for nearly | 
every word, but I cannot sustain the gentleman’s | 
doubtless accidental distortion of it, or his contra- 
diction. One very remarkable and striking fea- | 


throughout is confining himself strictly to the | 


the territory in question—the one, the invasion | 
of which is said to have caused the war. He | 
nowhere goes beyond that, except in quoting a | 
Texas law, which extended over that portion, and | 
more; and he could not quote without using words | 
in the law, which go beyond the immediate posi- | 
It is very | 
striking and remarkable that the gentleman from | 
Kentucky, whilst quoting to contradict -this pas- 
sage, thinks proper in every instance to extend 
guarded language which only applies as far north 
as the source of the short river Nueces, to the, 


ments have any claim at all, to what is now, and 
was then (in Spanish parlance) Texas. At that day, 
as now between us and Mexico, the question was 
not how far Texas extended west, but whether we 


| had a right to Texas as a whole by the name of 
| Louisiana, or Spain, by the name of Texas. And 


| 


Mr. Davis can nowhere find the Nueces men- 
tioned, still less an imagined line between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande. We claimed to the 
Del Norte, and so did France; and Spain did not 
deny that our claims would reach the Del Norte, 
if the settlements ander which the claim was made 
had given any claim in the body of the present 
State of Texas, but denied that Salle’s settle- 
ment, or any other claim whatever, gave us any 
rights within Texas as it now exists. When she 
compromised at the Sabine, she contended she was 
making a cession, and extending Louisiana farther 
west than it had previously existed, So far, then, 
as Texas was claimed in the controversy by the 
name of Louisiana, I defy Mr. Davis, or ‘the 
most learned man,” to find a word in the long 
diplomatic controversy to show that the American 
claim west had any other boundary than the Rio 
Bravo del Norte. Every French statesman, diplo- 
matist, and writer claimed to that line. Every 
American did the same. Jefferson, Madison, Pinck- 
ney, Livingston, Monroe, Adams—all hold one 
language. The French commissioner, Laussat— 
the same who refused specially to deliver the coun- 
try east of the Mississippi to the Florida line of 
which Mr. Madison took possession from Spain 
against an act of Congress—the same Laussat ac- 
tually delivered possession to the Del Norte, above 
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the points in question. Mr, Madison ayes Janu- 
ary 31, 1804, to Mr. Livingston: ** With respect 
‘to the western extent of Louisiana, Mr. Laussat 
‘ held a language more satisfactory. He considered 
‘the Rio Bravo or Del Norte, as far as the thir- 
‘treth degree of north latitude, as its true bound- 
‘ary on that side.” (2 Foreign Relations, page 
574.) The country was claimed as a whole by 
France and ourselves. The claim was denied as a 
whole by Spain. Neither the gentleman from 
Kentucky nor * the learned man” can anywhere 
find any division at the Nueces, or the imaginary 
line set up in this House between the Nueces and 
Rio Bravo. Neither Spam nor ourselves ever men- 
tioned it. Of all the great men in America and 
I'rance who contended for our line, but one has 
repudiated his own arguments and avowed a dis- 
belief of his own positions, All others have ad- 
hered to their opinions, and their written arguments 
are so potent and their facts so well established, 
that other great American statesmen have endorsed 
them as demonstrations. But the venerable gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] who 
negotiated with Don Luis Onis the treaty of 1819, 
has thought proper on this floor to insist that he 
maintained our position only as an advocate, and 
from a sense of duty to the United States; not from 
conviction of its intrinsic merit, or a sense of right 
and justice in his own positions then so ably main- 
tained. If an eloquent Secretary of State can rea- 
son so well as to make the worse appear the better 
cause, and adhere so pertinaciously to his posi- 
tions, and thereby force a foreign Power, by dint 
of mere ability and pertinacity, and perhaps supe- 
rior power, to relinquish a portion of her just 
rights, as now admitted, must we not believe, in 
fear and trembling at least, if we do not doubt, the 
eloquent appeals so often made in this Hall by a 
distinguished member from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Apams,| in behalf of what he insists is the right 
of petinon, and his holy horror of slavery—might 
we not be justified in the suspicion of some other 
political or personal purpose? But may not an 
effect, sull more to be deprecated, accrue to our 
foreign relations and our diplomacy from this an- 
nouncement, made by a diplomat—a Secretary of 
State—an ex-President—a member of this House— 
that he advocated an unjust cause on the part of 
his country, as an advocate, and not because it was 
right? It substitutes the old deceit and chicanery 
of diplomacy, even now beginning to be laid aside 
in the Old World, for the straight-forward and 
manly policy which has been the boast of America, 
and repudiates the maxim on every American lip 
and in every American heart—** To ask nothing 
but what is clearly righi, to submit to nothing 
wrong.’’ This acknowledgment is the more un- 
fortunate in this case, not only for its future ef- 
fects——not only because it tends to throw a shade 
of suspicidn over the repeated opinions of other 
pure and distinguished statesmen, who have made 


no such avowal—but because this very insincerity — 


was suspected and hinted at by the Spanish Min- 
ister, and the idea indignantly repelled in strong 
and forcible American language by this same gen- 


tileman from Massachusetts, then negotiating as | 


Secre lary of State. 

“ The 
and justice are founded upon immutable principles, has 
never been contested by the United States; but neither 
truth, reason, nor justice con-ists in stubbornness of asser 
tion, nor in the multiplied repetition of error. [ referred you 
to the letter from the extraordinary mission of 1805 to Don 
Pedro Cevattos, for an ample and satisfactory refutation of 
the supposed facts, grounds, and arguments now reproduced 
by you. You reply by telling me that ‘there does not appear 
‘to be a single incident to give the smallest support to the 
* pretensions of my Government; that all the vague posi- 
‘tions on Which it has been attempted to found them have 
* been refuted and dissipated by the Spanish Government, 
‘by a demonstration so luminous and convineing as to leave 
‘no alternative to reason to resist it.’ And you more than 
once intimate that the American Government does not itself 
beiieve in the validity of the statements and arguments used 
by its ministers in support of the claims of the United States, 
as asserted by them. : 

« To language and sentiments such as these, the Govern- 
ment of the United States cannot reply; nor can it, without 
an effort, continue at all a discussion sullied by such un- 
waerthy and groundless imputations.”’—[4 Foreign Relations, 
468. } 

Truth is of all times. It is humiliating to see an 
American President avow now the truth of an im- 
putation, which he then alleged groundless, and the 
mere imputation of which sudlied the discussion. 

The question, as made by our opponents, is, 


waa the march to the Rio Grande an act of war— 


He says: 


observation, that truth is of all times, and that reason | 


an invasion of Mexico? This raises the question | 
of title to the country between the Rio Grande and | 
the Nueces. Mr. Polk argues that question, and | 
with all the authority in the world to sustain him— | 


French, Spanish, and American, 


So far as our | 


claim was concerned, he says: ** The Texas which | 


was ceded to Spain by the Florida treaty of 1819, 
embraced all the country now claimed by the State 
of Texas, between the Nueces and the Rio Grande.”’ 
My. Davis adds: “ The Santa Fé country and all.”” 
Why add this? The President did not say so. 
His language is precisely limited to that portion of 
country in controversy, and which the Whigs say 
is ‘Tamaulipas, and has nothing whatever to do 
with Santa Fé, into which Taylor did not march. 
Why add so much to what is said—and going so 


far beyond the point in controversy, and then con- | 


tradicting the whole? Why not contradict the 
assertion as it stood? Virginia owned the State of 
Kentucky, and claimed the whole country north- 
west of the Ohio to the great lakes and Mississippi. 
If one should say ‘The Kentucky admitted em- 
braced all the lands now claimed by that State, 
from the mountains to the Mississippi,’’ nobody 
would add, ** Ohio and Indiana, and all,’’ for the 
purpose of contradicting it. And, if he said Ken- 
tucky was represented in the old Virginia legisla- 
ture and convention; that in Kentucky Virginia 
exercised jurisdiction, granted lands, &c., no one 
would suppose he meant to say, her population, 


‘* clustering around the shores of the great lakes,’ had | 


been represented as Kentucky—and still less would 
he add that to the assertion, and then say, it was all 
a misrepresentation. 

But let us lay aside all the claims and assertions 
of American and French diplomacy. Let us agree 
with Mr. Adams, that if not overcome by Don 
Onis, he ought to have been; that the claim of 
Spain was just and right; that the country from 
the Sabine to the Rio Grande never was Loursiana; 
that France had no title; that we had none; that 
the Spanish arguments and facts were irrefragable 
and conclusive. And then, is Mr. Polk right or 
wrong? How did Spain view our release of claim, 
which we call a cession? What did she call the 
country which we called Louisiana? Did she 
claim the land between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande as Tamaulipas, oras Texas? Ifas Texas, 
it seems to me even the gentleman from Kentucky 
must admit the President’s truth. From first to 
last that whole country, and that particular corner, 
was claimed as Texas—nothing but Texas. Never 
as Santander—as Tamaulipas, never. If Mr. 
Adams was overcome by Onis in argument and 
proof, it was proof that it was Texas—not San- 
tander—not Louisiana. If Mr. Adams now ad- 


mits, that he, and Monroe, and Pinckney, and all | 


were wrong, and Onis right, it is because it was 
Texas; for that was all that Spain, all that Onis 
contended, 


Strange, indeed, is it that the gentleman from | 


Kentucky and his allies here should know so much 
better, not only than all American and French 
statesmen who have gone before them, but even 
than the successful Spanish statesmen, who were, 
as they contend, right, and whose cause they 
espouse. If Spain claimed and received this coun- 
try as Texas, and not Tamaulipas, it seems to me 


the President is justified, whatever may be the | 
opinion of gentlemen who differ with Spain .and | 


her ministers as to the limits of those provinces 
she claims and receives from us. 


. Ty . t 
In Spain, Texas has gone to the Rio Bravo ever 


since near the beginning of 1700. 
negotiating with Pinckney and Monroe, writes at 
Aranjuez, April 13, 1805: 


Mr. Cevallos, | 


«The limits between Louisiana and the Texas have been | 


always known, even When the French possessed Louisiana, 
Near the beginning of the last century, the venerable Alan- 
zet, of the order of San Francisco, founded, in the province 
of Texas. towards the confines of Louisiana, different mis- 
sions, among them Nacogdoches. And a few years aiter he 
wrote, and it was generally known in the writings of those 


| times, that the province of Texas, or New Philippines, had 


its boundaries about the middle of the Gulf of Mexico, to 
Poncenes, the Rio Grande, and to the East Louisiana.”’ 

The Texas claimed of us, in 1805, then extend- 
ed to Rio Bravo. But perhaps they learned better 
by 1817. Let us hear Don Onis to Mr. Adams, 
January 16, 1817: 


** You did me the honor to applaud a proposition so frank 
and liberal, as dictated by equity and good faith, and made 
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between the Rio del Norte and the Colorado. But oe 
only these lands, but all those which lie between the Coj,. 
rado and Cape North, drawing a line by the river Mor. 
mento, or Mermentao, towards the Presidio of Adias, ang 
from thence, by the Arroyo Onda, towards Natchitoches, are 
& part of the province of Texas belonging to, and in the up. 
interrupted possession of, his Majesty, without there havin 
been, in relation thereto, any dispute between France ani 
Spain, (that dispute being solely as to Natchitoches, which 
fort the French raised unjustly in the territory of his Catho. 
lic Majesty,) it results that this proposition not only does 
not offer compensation to his Majesty for West and East 
Florida, whose cession the United States intimate would be 
very agreeable to them, but it involves the relinquishing, nt 
of the property and possession which his Majesty has of 


| the territory in the province of Texas, which hes between 


| rate information. 


» Color: q » vicini . “hi oe . 
Relation 498)" the vicinity of Natchitoches.”—(4 Foreign 

Thus Onis thought it Texas between the Ny- 
eces and Rio Grande—it would have strengthened 
his argument to say, you run over not only one of 
our provinces, but two. You are offering as com- 
pensation not only our own province of Texas, but 
a ‘large part of Tamaulipas,’’ as gentlemen now 
express it. It was not “fas an advocate,”’ then, 
or merely asargument that hecalled it Texas. Nor 
was ita ‘‘grossness of ignorance about matters of 
which he ought to have the fullest and most accu- 
’” For his correspondence amply 


shows that he ransacked not only all the “old 


maps and geographies,”’ but all Spanish archives, 


| histories, and other sources of information, and 
| gives a history of the settlements of Texas, Leon, 


and Santander, (or Tamaulipas,) Coahuila, and 
New Mexico, and the dates of all, and so effectu- 


‘ally sustains himself, that gentlemen contend on 


the other side, he was right. 


particular, in claiming the country for 


And Mr. Adams 
himself did not then dispute his ey in this 

pain as 
Texas and not as Tamaulipas, for he says in his 
letter of the 12th of Sheets. 1818, to Onis, “She 
(France) always claimed the territory which you call 
Texas, as being within the limits and forming a 
part of Louisiangy’ 

Onis adhered is positions upon this subject, 
and continued to maintain them by new facts and 
arguments and reference back, until the conclusion 
of the treaty in 1819. The Rio del Norte, then, 
is the only western boundary of Texas, ever 


| known or heard of by any ete aeg diploma- 
a 


| King in 1820, and the United States 


| ful efforts of the 


known to me with the same frankness, that the United |) 


States desired to unite to its dominions all the territories 
which belong to Spain to the east of the Mississippi; and 


i 


tist—any man up to that time.” Spain claimed and 
received it as Texas up to that line in 1819—until 
the final ratification of the treaty by the Spanish 

dicts in 1821. 

There is another, at least semi-official, document 
of 1815, showing how the same boundaries were 
understood in the provinces themselves, proceed- 
ing from one who made it his business to investi- 
gate the subject, and had no interest to misstate the 
boundary of Texas. I allude to Arispe’s Memoir 
to the Spanish Cortes, containing a ‘* Description 
of the province of Coahuila, the new kingdom of 
Leon, New Santander, and Texas.” An account 
of it may be found in Niles’s Register, August 17, 
1816:* 

There is no pretence that Spain altered the bound- 
aries of provinces between 1821 and 1824. At the 
later date, the confederation of Mexico was estab- 
lished, taking the provinces as they then stood.— 
(See White’s Recopilacion 375, title X.) 


CONSTITUTIVE ACTS OF THE MEXICAN FEDERATION. 
Form of Government and Religion. 
Art. 1. The Mexican nation is composed of the prov- 





* “Tur Bounpary or Texas.—Niles’s Register, of August 
17, 1816, vol. 10, page 402, contains extracts from a meio- 
rial addressed to the Spanish Cortes in 1215, before Mexico 
declared her independence, in reference to Coahuila, Texas, 
and the adjacent countries, by Don M. B. de Arispe, a Span- 
iard, who had visited those parts. He states expressly that 
Coahuila (which then ineluded Chihuahua) is separated from 
Texas by the Rio Bravo del Norte, commonly Rio Grande. 
Also, that the government of Texas, &e., under Spain, was 
entirely distinct from the viceroyalty of Mexico, Texas not 
being deemed a part of Mexico. . 

“This document, connected with other known facts, will 
serve toshow: 1. That the Rio Grande was the boundary 
of Texas. 2. Thatin 1836, the date of Texan independence, 
Spain, not having acknowledged the independence either of 
Mexico or Texas, neither could trace its title to Spain; but 
both held sovereignty by the same title—that of the success 
je. 3. That Spain, in acknowledging 
the independence of Mexico in 1839, did not give any title to 
Texas, because Texas was not a part, under Spain, of the 
territory whose independence was thus acknowledged. 4. 
Spain having subsequently acknowledged the independence 
of Texas, that State, in 1845, held her independence by the 
same rights as Mexico, viz: the successful resolve of the 

, and the acknowledgment of the power to which it 
y belonged.’ ~ Pennsylvanian. 
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inces formerly Known as the viceroyalty of New Spain, the | 
captain generalship of Yucatan, and the internal provinces 
of the east and west. 

Art. 6. The integra! parts are free, sovereign, and inde- 

ndent States, in as far as regards exclusively its internal 
administration, according to the rules laid down in this act, 
and in the general constitution. 

Arr. 7. The States at present composing the federation 
are the following, viz: Guanajuato, the internal State of the 
west, composed of the provinces of Sonora and Sinaloa; the 
internal State of the east, comprising the provinces of New 
Leon, Coahuila, and Texas; the internal State of the north, 
containing the provinces of Chihuahua, Durango, and New 
Mexico; Mexico; Michoacan ; Oajaca; Puebla de los An- 

jes; Queretaro; San Luis Potosi; New Santander, called 
afto Tamaulipas; Tabasco; Tlascala; Vera Cruz; Jalisco; 
Yucatan; and Zacatecas. The Californias and the district 
of Colima (except the town of Tomila, which remains an- 
nexed to Jalisco) will, for the present, be territories of the 
federation, and directly subject to its supreme power. | 

Dated Mexico, January 31, 1824. 1} 

JOHN GUZMAN. | 

Page 380. The Federal Constitution of the United Mexi- |' 
can States, sanctioned by the General Constituent Congress | 
on the 4th of October, 1824. 388, title 11, only section. 


Art. 4. The Mexican nation adopts for the form of its 
Government a popular representative and federal republic. 

Art. 5. The constituent parts of the federation are the 
following States and Territories, viz: The States of Chiapas, 
Chihuahua, Coahuila and Texas, Durango, Guanajuato, 
Mexico, Michoacan, Nuevo Leon, Oajaco, Puebtai de los 
Angeles, Queretaro, San Luis Potosi, Sonora and Sinaloa, || 
Tabasco, Tamaulipas, Vera Cruz, Jalisco, Yucatan, and 
Zacatecas; the Territories of Upper California, Lower Cali- | 
fornia, Colima, and Santa Fé de Nuevo Mezico. A constitu- || 
tional law will fix the character of Tlascala. 

Dated 4th of October, 1824, fourth year of independence, | 
third of liberty, and second of confederation. 

LORENZO DE ZAVALA, President. | 

421. Laws and decrees of the State of Coahuila and | 

Texas. | 
DECREE NO. 1. 

§3. The territory of the State shall be that recognised as | 
both provinces until the present time.—August 15, 1824. 

429.—DECREE NO. 13. | 

Art. 1. In that part of this State known as the Province 
of Texas, a political authority shall be provisionally estab- | 
lished, styled ** chief of department of Texas.””—February 1, | 
1825. 

Thus, we reach the establishment of the “‘depart- || 
ment of Texas,” in 1825, and find it still the same | 
as the ppeerase of Texas,”’ claimed by Spain, 
and ceded by the United States in 1819: ratified | 
in 1821. | 

On the 12th of April, 1828, we find Coahuila 
and Texas granting exclusive privileges on the | 
Rio Grande. 

DECREE No. 49. j 

Art. l. The exclusive privilege of introducing boats pro- | 
pelled by steam or horse power in that portion of the Rio 
del Norte that belongs to the State is hereby granted to John 
Davis Bradbourn and Stephen M. C, Staples, for the term 
of fifteen years, provided they render said river navigable at 
their own expense. 

Art. 2. The enjoyment of said privilege shall commence 
from the time the aforementioned boats are first introduced. | 

Arr. 3. During the said term of fifteen years no private || 


tax, such as it is in the power of the State to levy on steam or | | 
horseboats, shall be laid upon those belonging to the afore- 
said undertakers, who, during the said term, shall be subject | 
only to such taxes as are now or shall hereafter be estab- | 
lished by general laws upon all vessels arriving in the ports 


| 


of the a 

Arr. 4. May be transferred, but not to persons of nations |) 
at war with the republic of Mezico. 

This concession could not be cenfined to the 
small portion of the interior Rio Grande passing 
through Coahuila and not reaching the sea. Who | 
would value such a grant? Who would improve || 
the navigation for it? How could it relate to the | 
ports of the republic? The new constitution of 
March 11, 1827, still recognises the ‘‘ department 
of Texas as the former province of Texas.” 

Our adversaries have quoted no law, no decree, 
no governmental act, no power, no authority, 
changing the old and established boundaries of | 
Texas, and bringing Tamaulipas to the Nueces. | 
They say it was always so—we prove it always | 
otherwise, as far as we can find governmental au- 
thority. Tiere are maps and geographies which 
differ. But surely those should be preferred which 
correspond with the acts and declaration of States 
and statesmen. 

But as it has been denied, that we had any au- 
thority for claiming the country to the Del Norte, 
itmay be well to quote another “man,” and a 
“diplomatist,”’ and an Englishman, Mr. William 
Gore Ouseley, formerly attaché, at Washington, 
to the British Legation—recently figuring as Min- 
ister in the British and French affairs on the La 
Plata. He thus writes in 1832, in his remarks on 
the statistics, &c., of the United States: 


“ Texas, the Mexican province which is now becoming a 
Subject of deep interest in the United States, is of great ex- 


25 
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| tent. Its boundaries and superficial contents are thus stated i 
| in Darby’s Western Gazetteer, published in 1818, The Tex- 


| expresses himself with regard to the Texas. 
| States, if its procurement he possible.’ 
| sons for supposing its acquisition possible—the financial em- 

harrassment and unquiet state of the politics of Mexico, &e., 
| and urges, as motives for attempting its annexation to the 


|| ana, Arkansas, &e. 


_ independent. 


| (Texas) 1836.] 
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as ‘is bounded on the west and south by the Rio del Norte, 
on the south by the Gulf of Mexico, east by the State of Lou- 
isiana, and north by the Red river.’ * * * * 
‘‘The tacilities for navigation are great; on one side the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the interior traversed by the Sabine, 
the Natchez, the Trinity, the Brassos, the Bernard, the Col- 
orado, the Rio Grande, and other streams of minor impor- 
tance. 7 a7 * * * + * + * * 
“A writer in ene of the bestconducted papers in the Uni- 
ted States, (Walsh’s National Gazette,) thus significantly 
‘The country 
above described, we contend, should helong to the United 
He then gives rea- 


United States, its being ‘ necessary to the secnritv of Louisi- 
All Texas was once ours. The Rio del 
Norte was then our western boundary.’ ” 


Thus, whilst Texas was claimed by the United 


| States, or by Spain, or part of the Mexican Con- 


federation, or united to Coahuila, we nowhere find 
her bounded by the Nueces, or any other line than 


side. Tamaulipas nowhere thrusts itself between 


| Texas and that river. 


As an independent Power, we find her from the 


| 


| treaty to receive him. 


| the Rio Bravo del Norte, at least on the eastern | 


beginning always claiming the same boundary. | 
The first resolution ever passed, was in the county |! 


of Columbia, on the 15th of August, 1835, and 
was— 

« Resolved, That a consultation of all Texas, through her 
representatives, is indispensable.” 

They require their committee to communicate 
with ‘all Texas.” 


lishment of their provisional Government, and until 
they declared themselves an independent republic. 


And such is the laneuage of | 
all acts, resolutions, and conventions, in the estab- |! 
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we had then a minister in their country endeavor- 
ing to treat for peace, indemnity, boundary, whom 
they scornfully rejected; yet they were bound by 
And if we gave them cause 
of war, they were bound by treaty not to make 
war, until they had made a solemn demand of ex- 
planation and reparation. We pursued that course 
in Jackson’s time, even after the repeated outrages 
and spoliations upon our citizens and commerce. 
It is strange that gentlemen who boast so much 
patriotism, can see nothing wrong in Mexico— 
nothing right in our course; that they should 
choose a time of war for their animadversions— 
that they should imagine their speeches, their ar- 
guments, their inconsistent conduct, their declara- 
tions of the injustice of their country—their con- 
tradiction of every statement of the President and 


| his friends—their whole course of policy best cal- 


culated to destroy harmony, unanimity, confidence 
in our people and our troops, ta dampen patriotism 
and defeat success, shouldgive no aid and no com- 
fort to the enemy. For myself, I oan only say, 
knowing the sterling honor and just good faith 
which abides in the American people, as I do—if 
I were a Mexican, as I am an Amerian, I would 
rather have an orator here who could satisfy the 
American people that their President unlawfully 
and unnaturally forced them into an unjust war, 
than to have a well-appointed army of a hundred 
thousand men. The latter, the Americans in a 
just war might defeat, but their overwhelming in- 
dignation at an unjust war would be irresistible at 


| home, and procure to Mexico a speedy and an ad- 


On the 2d of March, 1836, they declared Texas || 


tion. On the 14th of May, 1836, Santa Ana, as 


| President and general-in-chief, stipulated that ‘the || 


‘Mexican troops will evacuate the territory of || 


‘ Texas, passing to the other side of the Rio Grande 
‘del Norte;’’ and by secret treaty stipulated, as 


far as concerned himself, that ‘*a treaty of com- |! 
* merce, amity, and limits, will be established be- | 


“tween Mexico and Texas—the territory of the 


‘del Norte. ’’—[See Journal House of Representatives, 


they exercise powers to the Rio Grande ina charter, 


| and on the 19th declare that river as their boundary 
We have only to | 
refer to their laws and journals in our library, to || 


throughout its whole length. 


find Mr. Polk sustained in every position he takes 
as to representation in conventions, and in Con- 


be quoted; but the whole series is in the law libra- 
ry, and accessible to all. 


hat Texas permitted an agent or collector of 
enue, for the port of Matamoros, to reside on 
her side of the river, near its mouth. 


| § latter not to be extended beyond the Rio’ Bravo | 


The first act of the lecislature is | 
dated October 25, 1836. On the 16th of December, || 


| gress—in appointment of judges, lands, revenue, | 
|| jurisdiction of every kind, in the whole series men- | 
tioned—in the country between the Nueces and the | 


| Rio Grande. If not too long, examples of all might i] \ 
|| some astringent check upon the flood of pauper 


Against this mass of testimony, I have never | 
quoted but one single governmental fact, which | 


There is no | 





pretence that there was the exercise of ordinary | 


municipal jurisdiction, but only a collector of the 
port; a remnant of the old federation. If Virginia 


were to become independent of this Confederation, 


and not think proper to drive off an inspector of 
customs of the port of Washington, who resided 
south of the Potomac, would any one pretend that 
such residence altered the old boundaries of Vir- 


ginia, and that she did not reach to the Potomac? | 


especially if a desert country intervened, and she 
had no people and no necessity for actnal occupa- 


tion of the neighboring country. So if New Jer- | 


sey was independent, surely permitting a federal 
inspector of customs at Perth Amboy, for the port 
of New York, would not strip her of territory. 
But, Mr. Chairman, why argue this question ? 
Gentlemen say, if it was even doubtful territory, 
the movement of our troops upon it, though with 
avowed pacific objects, was cause of war, in the 
face of the notorious facts that the Mexican troops 
came upon it at pleasure, and even met our army 
at the Little Colorado. Even if cause of war, it 
was but the occupation of waste country, and not 
the most serious which could be given. Our con- 


duct was peaceful—so were our detlarations—and 


sensing ARLES 
en 


On the 17th adopted their constitu- |! 
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| Vantageous peace. 


NATIVE AMERICANISM. 
REMARKS OF MR.L.C. LEVIN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE Hovse or Represenratives, 
February 1, 1847, 
On the bill to regulate the carrying of Passengers 
in Merchant Vessels. 

Mr. LEVIN said he should, at the proper time, 
move to amend the title of the bill now before the 
House, so as to make it ** A bill to accommodate 
the paupers and criminals of Europe in their mi- 


gration to the United States.’’ What a strange 
contrast is presented (said Mr, L.) between the 


|, memorial of the Democratic Mayor and Aldermen 


of the city of New York, who ask for some check 
upon the emigration of paupers and criminals to 
this country, and the sole provision of this bill, 
which does not even offer an emollient to the evil. 
He had hoped that the committee would have pro- 
posed to lop off a branch, even though it might be 
unwilling to apply the axe to the root. The peo- 
ple of New York and the country at large, ask for 


and criminal population that now swells upon our 
land. Asa consequence of this influx, the poor- 
house, the jail, and the penitentiary have come up 
and covered the country so thick, that from the 


| gratings of the one you may discern the walls of 
| the other, and it was under circumstances like these 


that even the Democracy of New York stepped for- 
ward to plead in behalf of their devoted country. 
The memorial is one thing, the bill before the 


House another. Wise men, says Burke, will 


| apply their remedies to the causes of evil which 


threaten to be permanent, not to the occasional 
organs by which they act, and the transient mode 
in which theyappear. Does this bill meet the end? 
Does it provide a remedy for the evils under which 
the American people are now groaning? Does it 
even propose to soothe the sufferer? Oh, no! 
Strip it naked, and what does it suggest? Why, 
the paupers and criminals and lunatics who are 
shipped to our shores shall have better accommo- 
dations; that they shall not be crowded, but have 
“ample room and verge enough’’ on board of ship! 
Instead of permitting a vessel to bring three hun- 
dred paupers and criminals ata time, at five dollars 
a head, under the provision of this bill they are 
only permitted to bring two hundred and seventy- 
five, at acost of seven dollars a head. How ample 
the remedy! How direct and efficient! = 

He was rejoiced to find that * the proscription”? 
of the Native Americans was ‘‘ under seal.’’ It 
came to this House endorsed by the Democracy of 


* 
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the city of New York; it came up fresh from the 
hearts of the people; and how was it met on this 
floor? They ask for bread, and you give them a 
stone. He anticipated, when he first heard of the 
memorial, that the craft so natural to political par- 
ties would suggest some expedient by which party 
avarice might triumph at the sacrifice of a great 
principle. It was but reasonable to suppose that 
a question of growing popularity would be eagerly 
seized upon, even by the Democracy of the coun- 
try, if by so doing they could aggrandize their 
party without losing them the support or approba- 
tion of their foreien allies. If they had been skilful 
or adroit, they would at least have granted so much 
of the object of the Native Americans as would 
have been calculated to allay feeling—at all events 
some little sense of remaining honesty would have 
attached even to a partial demonstration, of a dis- 
position te arrest this monstrous evil, which, under 
asystematic efforteef the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope, was marching ofata rate of geometrical pro- 
It you desire to check it (said Mr. L.) 
show to Europe that she eannot take possession of 
your ballot-box; and in connexion with an exten- 
sion of the naturalization law, vive to the every- 
day working man, a protection in the form of a 
capitation tax. If you are opposed to a specific 
duty, make it ad valorem. Take the estimate—the 
value put upon these foreign paupers and criminals 
by the politicians and demagogues of the day on 
theeveofan important election 


rression., 


rive us the twenty 
Astringent checks, 
and astringent only, such as are advocated by the 
Native Americans, can save the country. THe 
EVIL WILL CONTINUF TO INCREASE UNTIL THE Na- 
rive AMERICAN VOTE SHALL BE EQUAL TO THE FOR- 
EIGN VOTE, AND THEN THE QUESTION WILL BE SET- 
TLev. Instead of becoming the ally of any other 
party, one of the two old parties must ultimately 
come to us, and save the nation. The rising gen- 
eration 1s moving, and its workings will be seen 
and heard of yet! ‘The proposition of the Native 
Americans was a plain one. If, in the time of Mr. 
Jefferson it was deemed necessary, in self-defence, 
to pass a five-year law—when our western country 
was a wilderness—when educated and responsible 
men only came as emigrants—when only six or 
eight thousand annually landed at all the ports of 
the United States—and when they melted into the 
mass of American population—what ought to be 
the check now, in view of the*change in the con- 
dition of our country—in view of the deteriorated 
character of the foreign population—in view of 
the fact that nearly Two HUNDRED THOUSAND had 
landed at the single port of New York since the first 
day of March last, and thatinstead of amalgamating 
with the raass of the American population, they 
stand out as a distinct political organization, under 
the control of foreign leaders? Of these thousand 

of emigrants who annually flood our shores, how 
few are qualified to assume the functions of a re- 
publican voter, or discharge the duties of an Ameri- 
can citizen in any of the political relations of life ! 
In relation to their numbers, they present a fright- 
ful array of power, especially when we cast a pro- 
spective glance into the future, and contemplate 
what they will be, if not arrested by timely legis- 
lation. 

The quantity of this foreign material, imported 
for political manufacture, (said Mr. L.,) was not 
less alarming than its quality, and its quality 
caused the American to shudder when he reflected 
that such elements would be brought to bear to 
accomplish the overthrow of our inestimable in- 
stitutions. Can the tenants of the poor houses of 


per cent., and we are content. 


Europe (said Mr. L.) land on our shores with | 


facultics so formed by nature, or so fashioned by 
education, as to become the conservative element 
of our free institutions, whose very basis demands 


intelligence, patriousm, and virtue in the voter? | 


This question answered itself. No American was 
willing to rest the conservation of his freedom on 
such a foundation, were he not attached to one or 
the other of the two old parties of the day, who 
rely on it as a necessary means of political aggran- 
dizement. And herein resides the evil of foreign 
immigration, and the evil of the foreign vote which 
both the old parties so devoutly court, as the only 
means by which they can vanquish each other. 
But 1 perceive a smile on the face of an amiable 


gentleman, caused, perhaps, 7 the idea that the | 
1 


very tempestuous weather of t 


e last fall, has left '' 
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the cause of the Native Americans too hopeless to | 


justify any further appeals in its favor on this 
floor. This delusion is common with those who 
overlook the moral structure of principles, in their 
calculations of political success, as constituting the 
standard of political merit. If this paradox were 
admitted, how utterly hopeless would the pros- 


pects of our Democratic friends appear, who, in | 
‘*the heavy rains” of the last fall, seem to have | 


heen so totally washed into political annihilation. 


Victory was no longer the badge of merit on that 


side of the House. 

Mr. L. felt well assured that the Whigs, who 
now, after so many years of adversity, sull held 
up their heads in temporary triumph, were not 
willing to admit that one defeat swept a party from 
the face of the earth. On the contrary, that party 
had continued to flourish by its very disasters, 
gaining fresh energy from every fall, and only 
falling to secure, like Anteus, new energy by 
striking the earth. The faces of our Democratic 
friends show, by being wreathed in smiles, that 
they are nothing daunted by their late disasters, 
hecause, like all brave spirits, they live in the 
hope of recovering from their reverses. And let 
me assure ventlemen that the Native Americans 
are least of all discouraged or dismayed by what 
may seem to bea defection in their ranks. x great 
and absorbing question, and one so truly national 
as to carry away a portion of the Native Ameri- 
can vote, has given a shock to all parties, throw- 
ing even his great majesty, the Democratic king, 
into the very jaws of defeat. The protection of 
American labor, as embraced in the tariff of 1842, 
and crushed by the tariff of 1546, has subtracted 
tens of thousands of voters from the Democratic 
party, while, on the scale of proportion, allowing 
for the infancy of the Native American party, it 
has subtracted tens from the Natives. The ab- 
sorption of popular interest on that question was 
sufficient to derange the ranks of the Natives, who 
are always carried away in their feelings by na- 
tional and American appeals; and they accordingly 
rushed to the polls to aid in extinguishing the fires 
which British torches had applied to American 
industry. Having made a demonstration in favor 
of American interests, they have now returned to 
their ranks, and, raising their banner higher than 
ever, now renew the combat, with a shout of de- 
fiance, that is the certain presage of ultimate vic- 
tory. The moral power of a principle like that of 
the Native Americans rises superior to the acci- 
dental circumstanee of being a minority. Men 
who act from the dictates of conscience in the dis- 


eign aid, and where would be their triumphs >. 
where their ascendency ?—where their pride and 
pomp? The foreign vote in the United States poy, 
amounted to nearly half a million, and was fully 
competent to turn the scale from Whig to Demo. 
erat, or Democrat to Whig, at every annual elec. 
tion. Both the®old parties seemed to feel that their 
very existence depended on the continuance of t}, 
supply: the Democrats having possession of jt 
the Whigs hoping to secure it; and hence neither 
seemed willing to choke up the fountain that nour- 
ished the upas tree of their power. When sugh 
parties ask us to disband (said he) our organiza- 


| tion, we may well snatch up our arms to make a 


more determined resistance. The institutions of 
American freedom are only safe in the hands of 
that party which adopts as its leader and its suide 
through the wilderness of political anarchy, the 
immortal statesman who founded this glorjoys 
Confederacy on the basis of the public virtue. To 
the Native Americans has this sacred task been 
confided; and they will redeem the pledge, though 
they should be called on to sacrifice all present 
blessings for the security of the rights of future 
generations. He had before made allusion to the 
absorbing character of the tariff, as having shaken 
the organization of all parties, and scattered to the 
winds the profound calculations of the most astute 
politicians, as to the result of thesfall campaign of 
1846. Why was the tariff question an absorbing 
question? Simply because it was an American 


| one in opposition to foreign interests. The people 


| absorbing prineiples. 


rushed to the polls in a mass, inspired by the 
most devout enthusiasm for the country, in oppo- 
sition to measures which struck a deadly blow at 
American rights. It was not a party triumph. 
On the general issue of American interests, it was 
a triumph of the American people. In like man- 
ner, the principles of the Native Americans are 
inei They must triumph, when 
they have nothing more formidable to encounter 


than the ordinary struggles of the two old parties 


of the day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has been called to order once or twice. 
The Chair decides that he is not in order—that it 
is not in order, in discussing this bill, to discuss 


the principles of Native Americanism, or of any 


other party. The Chair does not know now to 


| what the gentleman’s remarks are tending, but 


notifies him that he must confine himself to the bill. 
Mr. LEVIN. What, sir? Can I speak of coun- 


_ try without touching upon Native American princi- 


charge of a political duty, always act the same, | 
and present a moral grandeur—a sublimity of | 


moral grandeur—which extorts applause even from 
_our foes. Both the old parties compliment the 

Native Americans by calling them disguised 

Whigs, as alleged by the one, and diszuised Dem- 
| ocrats, as alleged by the other. 
L.) in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
refute this calumny of our venerable opponents. 

Mr. RATHBUN rose to a point of order. 

gentleman from Pennsylvania was discussing 
ters having no relevance to the bill before 
House. 


Mr. LEVIN. 


Facts (said Mr. || 


ples? Can I advert to any question of national 
importance without*breathing the spirit of Native 
Americanism? The first principle of our party is 
love of native land. I have seen but little of it 
manifested on this floor, and indeed only alluded to 
when party feeling saw fit to borrow its hues for 


|| an ornament or wear its garb for adisguise! Not 


permitted in this House to speak of love of coun- 
try! Sir, toits inspiration Rome owed her grandeur 
—Babylon her magnificence—Athens her learn- 
ing—Tyre her trade—Troy her martial spirit— 
Carthage her commerce—Alexandria her opulence. 


It has crowned Egypt with pyramids—filled Per- 


Tam surprised to hear such a | 


charge come from either party on this floor. The | 


Native Americans had expected the short session 


ingly set an example which both parties might 
profit by. They had not obtruded themselves, 
even while others were engaged in their favorite 
game of President-making. He (Mr. L.) felt that 


rules of order had been the adopted rule of action 
in this House, there would have been less speak- 
ing and more business done. He (Mr. L.) was 
proceeding to show that the affinity of attraction, 
as well as the affinity of cohesion, lies between the 
| two old parties in the great question to which 
|| they are so strenuously opposed in our national 
|| redemption from the pollution of the ballot-box. 


| 


|| Having settled that, he proposed to demonstrate 
that the foreign material of the ballot-box, which 

| vacillated in its support of Whigs one year and 
|| Democrats the next, rendered it impossible that 
either of the old parties could ever undertake to 
_ redeem the nation from that gulf of corruption into 
| which a class of alien and pauper voters necessa- 


he was speaking in order; and if the gentleman’s | 


sia with gardens—made Greece invincible in arms, 
unrivalled in art, matchless in eloguence—and will 
yet secure to this nation and to this House the 


| glorious and inestimable privilege of freedom of 
to be a session of business, and they had accord- || 


} 


speech ! 
Mr. L. then proceeded. Both of the old parties 


_ rely upon measures in their political campaigns; and 


had it not been for the mere accident of the tariff 


of 1846, they would have entered upon the cam- 
paign of that year without a solitary issue by 


| which to rouse popular sympathy to action. He 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


‘| mentioned this fact merely to show tHe recarious, 


evanescent, and uncertain objects of the two old 
parties, who will soon have nothing left to battle 


against but the vast organization of the Native 


Americans—an organization which springs from 
the hearts of mothers, and sons, and daughters of 
the land, and that already spreads its extensive 
ramifications into fifteen States, welling forth from 
every inch of American soil. "When it comes to 
that issue, as come it must—the American party 


| against the foreign party—who can doubt but that 


the American interest will prove the all-absorbing 
one, and that every honest, whole-souled Ameri- 
can will come out from the ranks of the ner 


rily plunged it. Deprive either party of this for- || allies and join the standard of Washington. 


1847. 
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he before said, you can only arrest this evil by a | 


yigorous, prompt, and successful effort to bring up 
the statute books of the land to the crisis. Your 
statute books, hie said, were a libel on American 
institutions, and do most atrocious violence to the 
spirit and genius of the American Constitution. 


Your naturalization laws are obsolete in principle | 


_—obsolete in object—obsolete in tendency—and 
most destructive in practice. Their obvious and 
jaudable design, when first passed, was to adopt a 
class of aliens as American citizens who were 

alified by morals, manners, and education to aid 
in the expansion of our then wild country and the 
eonsolidation of our new and untried government. 


Wise in their generation, they have now become || 
the political opprobrium of the nation. An en- | 


lightened policy—conforming to existing circum- 
stances—appeals to us to wipe those antiquated 
laws from our statute books. Europe no longer 
drives her valuable and gifted sons—her useful and 
virtuous subjects from her domains by the perse- 
cutions of state policy, or the tortures of bigoted 
superstition. 

A new era has broken upon Europe. Famine 
and liberality seem to go hand in hand. One 


The Mexican War—Mr. Me Clean. 


when the Constitution, thus daily battered and | 
abused, finally bends to this perpetual struggle 
against its integrity® Shall the American who 
loves freedom for its own sake, and who loves his 
country because it is the chosen homestead of free- 
dom, sit tamely by and behold this ruthless and 
wanton wreck of the rights of his children and the 
glory of the republic without making a single 
struggle to save the precious institutions of his 
fathers? Are we to turn on every side in search 
of a principle of regeneration, and turn in vain— 
until a recurrent circle of cause and effect, like the 
mystic emblem of the Egyptian, points to an eter- 
nity of wo? 

But you will say, ‘* The Union is still entire !”’ 
‘The Constitution, though sadly battered, still 
survives!”? So will a man with twenty gashes in 
his flesh; so will a man with a score of bullets in 
his body. He may still survive; but another gash 
ends his existence. The conclusion, however, | 
with the wicked, is, that if a constitution will bear 


| so many gashes it will bear more. More are given, 


plague now settles upon Europe, and that reaches | 


only the lowest class of her population. 


The | 


potato rot has spread famine among that class of || 


her population, who, born to labor, languish in 


want and die in ignorance of their right to the | 


morsel which would have saved them from an | 


agonizing death. The policy of their governments 


now is, to burden us with this refuse mass of | 


wretchedness, and rid themselves of those who | 
To feed these un- | 
happy beings when they come among us, is a | 


populate their poor-houses. 


work of humanity. God forbid, while we have 
bread, we should refuse it to the cravings of hun- 
ger! But that is not the question. An American 
never disputes a point of charity,or benevolence— 
you May increase your poor rates, according to 
the extent of your humane sympathies, and none 
will blame you for your effort to hush the cries of 
suffering humanity. But there stop. Feed them 


—clothe them—shelter them; but for the sake of | 
humanity—for the sake of your country—for the | 


sake of your children, do not endow them with || ber the reply of the repealers of Cincinnati to the 


the attribute of sovereignty—do not rally to the 
polls this living mass of moral putrescence and 
pitiable ignorance. This is the point at which to 
suspend the further operation of your naturaliza- 
tion laws, and protect your country against the 


political influence of the starved-out refugees of | 
European poorhouses and almshouses—hundreds | 


of whom, as the memorial from New York assert, | ** bringing down the American eagle in its pride of 


| flight!” 


perish on our wharves as they land, and thousands 
of whom are driven to crime to obtain the first 
morsel they eat among us. 

Shall such men, sir, compete with free Americans 
in the exercise of the right of suffrage? Shall we 
taint our institutions by political fellowship with 
such as these, who in the hands of artful and de- 
signing demagogues are banded together, to give 
the casting vote for the rulers of the land, whether 
those rulers be honest or culpable—competent or 
incapable—patriots or traitors? No logic can refute 


the truth of this position as a general position, that | 
in proportion as the constituency are debased, the | 
Government will be corrupt, incapable, and un- | 


scrupulous, and our organic institutions in danger 
of dissolution from the disgust and want of faith 
excited by their infraction. A government certain 
of election will rush headlong into all party ex- 
cesses, calculating on impunity in the vices or 
ignorance of the péople to apply the political pen- 
alty to its violators. This combination of foreign 
voters devoted to the party which favors its politi- 
cal franchise, amounts to impunity for official folly 
and administrative crime. 

He (Mr. L.) was not comerting an abstract pos- 
sibility or painting the scenes of fancy under the 
impulse of an ardent imagination. He was de- 
scribing events that daily, hourly, passed under 
the observation of every man in this nation, and 
what in this House was as familiar as the ver 
furniture which they see so often as to lose all 
consciousness of its perception. Is not power 
constantly perpetrating acts of hostility against the 
Constitution, which it would not dare to commit 
if it did not place reliance for impunity on the in- 
tellectual and moral incapacity of those foreign 
voters? Where shall we look for American rights 


} 


| 
| 





| 


; and your constitution lies in the dust powerless 


| gin soil? 


_of our brave troops are Americans. 
| leave or desert, they did not desert to the enemy! || 


and inert. 

I stated last year, (said Mr. L.,) to the members 
of this House, that a storm was gathering over our 
land. I ventured to direct your eyes to the signs 
of evil import which darkened the horizon. Has 
the result shown that the warning was false, or 
that the alarm was premature? Has not the small 
cloud enlarged into gigantic masses which, as they 
sweep thwart the firmament, look like spirits of 
evil hastening to some scene of fearful conflict— 
American with American—meanwhile amid the 
thickening gloom, seeking, with almost fratricidal 


| eagerness, to fasten on each other the damning ac- 


cusation of treason to the Union. 


Whence this 
hellish spirit? 


Could it have sprung from our vir- 
No, sir. The mandate comes from 
Europe—‘‘ March to the ballot box, combine your 
votes, carry out the pious intentions of his holiness 
the Pope”—as delivered in the letter of Daniel | 
O’Connell to the repealers of Cincinnati. The 
seed of discord has thus been sown—its effects are 


| before you. 


Mr. THURMAN. Does the gentleman remem- 


letter of Daniel O’Connell, in which they repudi- || 
ate its sentiments with indignation? ? 

Mr. LEVIN. I remember the reply of the re- | 
pealers of Cincinnati, and I remember, too, that, 
although they rebuked him, they still continued to 
forward their money in aid of brish repeal, looking 
to the ulterior end promised by Daniel O’Connell of 


Their desertions in the army show with 
peculiar emphasis how well qualified they were to 
become sovereigns of our soil. 

Mr. THURMAN. The gentleman will find, by 
looking at the record, that a majority of the de- 
serters were Americans. 

Mr. LEVIN. It may beso. A large majority 
If they did 


“Without entering into detail, allow me to say, that 
no man can escape the conviction impressed on his 
mind by the current of living events—no man || 
could disguise the facts stamping themselves on | 
the publicrecords, that love for foreigners is rapidly 

taking the place of love for our own brethren—that 

love for foreign territory is eating out all love of 

native land—that reverence for the Constitution is | 
hourly growing more feeble, and confidence in the || 
Federal Union giving way to mistrust and suss |) 
picion. These feelings alone, unless speedily ar- || 
rested by measures calculated to invigorate the || 
sentiment of popular nationality, and concentrate 
the virtuous feelings of the people to the rightful || 
exercise of power, must sralaaiie; but inevitably, || 
overturn our free institutions. The foreign balance | 
vote may create public agents to abuse public | 
trusts; but these foreign votes, instead of inspiring | 
confidence, shake the popular faith in the Govern- 
ment to its very centre. When did any system of | 
government stand without the affection and fealty | 
of the natives of the soil? When did any system || 
of government survive the public virtue, whieh | 


could alone give it security and power? The sud- 
den disruption of this great republic is never to be | 
apprehended. No shock of physical violence can 


| fortune. 





loosen its foundation, or displacé its keystone. | 
The danger to be apprehended arises from moral | 
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deterioration, and the wear and tear of abuses 
growing hourly in enormity. Once bring popular 
Institutions into contempt—show that the Consti- 
tution is but a rope of'sand, and that its provisions 
have ceased to be respected by its ministers, and 
the edifice of freedom is laid in ruins on the earth, 
like 
* The prostrate dome, 
Mingling its marble with the dust of Rome !”? 

I make no appeal to politicians and partisans, (said 
Mr. L.) My reliance is upon the young—upon 
the rising generation of his country—ardent in 
feeling, pure in principle, undaunted in purpose 
—the youth of America would yet redeem the 
nation, and purge it from the pollution of a 
fraudulent ballot-box. In the city and county of 
Philadelphia alone, seven thousand youths, be- 


| tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-one, were 


enrqjled as Native Americans, and the day was not 
far distant when they would lead the van. In his 


|}own ward the boys have a beautiful banner. Its 


blazonry was most significant of the present, and 
yet inspired the most cheering hopes of the future. 
That banner bore upon it the figure of the old ship 
—{he ‘“* Constitution.”” She is represented in a 
storm. The lightnings seem to flash and the thun- 
ders to roar. The brave mariners wax faint. The 
helmsman is about to surrender his charge, and 
even hope itself seem curdled to despair. But at 
that moment the youths of America appear upon 
the beach, and one of them, seizing a speaking- 
trumpet, cries out with a voice which is heard 
even above the howling of the tempest—* Fathers! 
fathers! hold on till we come!’’ And I tell you, 
sir, that under God’s blessing, WE WILL HOLD on! 
It is for them that we labor, and it is through them 


that we shall triumph! 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


REMARKS OF MR. McCLEAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 4, 1847. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the Civil and Diplo- 
matic Appropriation Bill— 

Mr. McCLEAN said: 
Mr. Cuairman: I ought, perhaps, to congrat- 


/ ulate myself, that after many unsuccessful efforts, 
iT have at last succeeded in obtaining the floor. 


1 know the priceless value which, looking to the 
brief period yet allotted to our deliberations, ig 
attached to its possessien. I promise the com- 
mittee that I will make a discreet use of my good 
It is known, that during the period 
of my service here, I have trespassed but seldom 
on the time of the House; and I will now appro- 


| priate to myself no greater portion of it than may 
| suffice to enable me to present, for the information 
| of my constituents, and in as narrow compass as 


possible, the views I entertain in relation to those 


| great national questions upon which we are called 


to decide. I shall, therefore, avail myself of the 
universal privilege awarded to us in Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union; and passing 


| by the bill under consideration, shall direct the few 


remarks I have to make to that one great, absorb- 


ing topic which engrosses at this time the undi- 


vided attention of the whole American people. 

It is my deliberate conviction, that the war in 
which, unhappily, we are at present engaged with 
Mexico, is a just and necessary war, and that it 
could not. have been avoided without an ignomin- 


|| ious sacrifice of those great rights and principles 


recognised, enforced, and vindicated by every in- 
dependent nation upon earth. The man does not 
live who would welcome the return of peace with 
deeper gratification than myself. I believe that 
the united voice of the oe is for peace—peace 
onjustand honorableterms. And I am satisfied that 
the only mode by which that most desirable consam- 
mation can be attained is a vigorous and efficient 
prosecution of the war. Forbearance on the part of 
the United States has ceased to be a virtue. Peace 
must be obtained; and the only alternative now left 
us is, speedily and efficiently to strengthen our 
forces in Mexico, and dictate terms to her at the 
intof the bayonetand at the mouth of the cannon. 

or this issue, every true republican in our coun- 
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try is resolved and ready. ‘The people throughout 
the length and breadth of the land are looking with 
itense anxiety for such prompt and decided action 
on the part of their Representatives here as shall 
ensure to the Government of their choice a candid 
and liberal support in this critical conjuncture of 
our affairs, The days of our legislative existence 
are numbered. ‘Time is waning rapidly. Busi- 
ess of vast importance yet remains to be trans- 
acted, Money and men must be furnished speedily, 
that some decisive blow may be struch before the 
ravages of the sickly season shall decimate our 
troops, and put an end to active operations. I 
conscientiously believe, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
in the power of Congress now to adopt such meas- 
ures as will compel Mexico to sue for peace. With 
us resis the responsibility of such legislation as, 
on the one hand, will strengthen the hands of the 
Executive, and enable him to adopt a vigoroug@and 
decisive policy; or, on the other, will prolong the 
war, by withholding the necessary supplies, and al- 
lowing the demon of discord to rankle in our midst, 
‘To our constituents—to our country —and before a 
still more high, as well as infallible tribunal—we 
must answer for the manner in which we shall now 
discharge these solemn duties. Day afterday Ihave 
listened in this Hall to denunciations from gentle- 
men on the opposite side of the House upon the 
President—first, for **commMmencing” this war, as 
they are please d to ¢ harge, and, secondly, for the 
manner in which it has been conducted. I have 
heen pleased to see that there are some honorable 
exceptions to this rule; and prominent among 
these lam gratified to notice my honorable col- 
league, [Mr. Po_tiock,} who addressed the House 
afew days ago. Sur, if ever there can be a time 
in the history of a nation where unity in its coun- 
cils is preéminently demanded, it is just such a time 
as this. The enemy is gathered in battle array 
against you. The lives of your countrymen are 
offered up, in heeatombs, a sacrifice to the fell spirit 
of warfare that rages on your frontier. On the 
plain and on the mountain their bones are bleaching 
inthe wind. And shall we stop to inquire what 
wre the interests and what the requirements of 
party, or whether some inglorious triumph may 
not be achieved in its behalf, growing out of the 
manner tn which the war has been carried on? 
Gentlemen here have spoken and acted as if 
this war was the act of the President alone. How 
ean this be? Every man who has read the Con- 
stitution of the United States, knows that the 
power of declaring war is vested in the legislative 
departmena of the Government; and that the power 
of conducting or carrying it on is lodged in the Ex- 
ecutive. Constitutionally, he is the sole conductor 
of the war. ‘To him belongs the responsibility of 
planning the campaign; and of proportioning and 
adapting the forces called out to the objects to be 
accomplished. In a word, the uncontrolled direc- 
tion in the field, of the whole matter, rests with 
him. ‘The great object of all our efforts in the pros- 
ecution of the war now, is the attainment of a 
speedy and honorable peace. It is the duty of the 
Executive so to direct the power and the resources 
of the nation, thus placed at his disposal, that the 
object In view may be effected in the manner most 
advantageous, and with the least possible delay. 
He is responsible to the nation for the manner in 
which this great trustis discharged. What, then, 
is our duty as the representatives of the people? 
Is it to throw obstacles in the way of the Chief 
Magistrate? ‘ 
he has asked for, and which he declares to be in- 
dispe nsable to the successful 
war? 


and to heap contumely and abuse upon him and 


Is it to withhold the supplies which | 


yrosecution of the | 
is it to impeach his motives at every step, | 


his Administration ! Certainly not. Ifin the pres- | 


ent condition of the country, we should be called 


upon to define the duty of a good representative, | 
not less than of a good citizen, should we not say 1] 


that he would yield a ready obedience to the laws; 
that he would, by every means within his control, 
aid in the promotion of the general welfare; that 
he would, to the utmost of his ability, sustain the 


Government of his country in prosecuting this war | 


to a just and honorable peace; that instead of de- 
nouncing the man to whose hands the people have, 
for the time being, confided theirdestinies, he should 


at least give him the credit of patriotic motives; and | 
should endeavor to strengthen, not paralyze, the | 
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But what has been the course of debate in this | 
Has it not, in many instances, been such | 


House? 
as to justify a belief on the part of our common 
enemy that they have a powerful party in their 


| favor throughout the United States? 


arm which has been raised for the common defence? - 


Mr. SAWYER. Yes; and they have, too. 

Mr. MeCLEAN continuing. Yes, sir, and so 
had the British during the last war. And what is 
the language now held out? We are told—with- 
draw your troops from the Mexican territory, and 
let us see whether Mexico will not then do us jus- 
tice. Not by my vote, Mr. Chairman, shall a 
course of policy so humiliating and suicidal be 
adopted. 


tempt. 


by prompt and decisive action looking towards the 
prosecution of the war, rather than by consuming 


days and weeks of precious time in disputing as | 


to its origin and its causes. What these causes 


are, the people fully understand through the me- | 
dium of the public documents which have been | 


spread before them; and especially by means of 
that most comprehensive and lucid message, trans- 


mitted to Congress by the President of the United | 


States at the opening of the present session. That 
message has been received by the people with a 
degree of approbation not surpassed by that be- 
stowed upon any state paper which ever issued 
from the executive department of this Government. 
The people are satisfied as to the justice and ne- 
cessity of this war. Upon that point I need com- 
ment no further; but, in this connexion, I will read 


a passage from a letter addressed by Mr. Forsyth, || 
our Secretary of State, to the Minister of Foreign | 


Affairs in Mexico, dated as far back as May, 1837, 
in which the following passage occurs: 

“ The direction of the President has made it the duty of 
the undersigned, Secretary of State of the United States, to 
address the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Mexican re- 
public, for the purpose of inviting, for the last time, the 


serious attention of the Government of that country to the | 


numerous, various, and long-standing complaints of injuries 
to the citizens, and insults to the officers, flag, and Govern- 
ment of the United States by Mexican authorities, and to 


make a solemn and final demand of satisfaction for them. | 


From the accompanying list, his excellency the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs will perceive that, from the beginning of the 
revolution, and up to the period of the acknowledgment of 
the independence of Mexico by the United States, acts of 
aggre-sion have been committed upon the persons and prop- 
erty of citizens of the United States. 


some of the sufferers ; yvetcompensation has been made only 


for a small part of what is admitted to have ‘been due to | 


them. In conformity with her already admitted obligation, 


reparation is expected from Mexico for all such injuries | 
against the United States, in Mexican territory, as may have || 


been perpetrated by the authorities of the dominant party, 
since the contest for its independence began to the present 
nour. These wrongs are of a character which cannot be 
tolerated by any government endned with a just self-re- 
spect, with a proper regard for the opinions of other nations, 
or with an enlightened concern for the permanent welfare 
of those portions of its people who may be interested in for- 
eign commerce. Treasure belonging to citizens of the Uni- 
ted States has been seized by Mexican officers in its transit 
from the capital to the coast. Vessels of the United States 
have been captured, detained, and condemned, upon the 
most frivolous pretexts. Duties have been exacted upop 
others, notoriously against law or without law. Others 
have been employed, and, in some instances, ruined, in the 


Mexican service, without compensation to their owners. | 


Citizens of the United States have been imprisoned for long 


periods of time without being informed of the offences with | 
Others have been | 


which they may have been charged. 
murdered and robbed by Mexican officers on the high seas 
withont any attempt having been made to bring the guilty 
to justice.” 

What stronger evidence (continued Mr. McC.) 
can we have of the fact that this war has been 
forced upon us by the injustice of our enemy? 
And, under this state of circumstances, is it not 
mortifying to see gentlemen rise in their places 
here to palliate and vindicate the conduct of Mexi- 
co, and at the same time to indulge in language of 


unmeasured reproach against the government of 


their own country? Some of them, like Chalcas— 
———denouncing mischief still 

Prophets of plague, fofever boding ill— 
have not hesitated to predict defeat and disaster to 
the American arms, and, by the violence of their 
denunciations, to leave the impression upon the 
public mind that, rather than their prophecies 
should fail of fulfilment, the republic itself should 
be shaken to its foundations. But, sir, I do not 
despair of its safety. I have full confidence in the 
patriotism of the ple at this crisis; and J believe 





- that they will submit with a cheerful spirit to what- 


Ve have already made proposals of | 
peace, which have been rejected with scornful con- | 
And I am satisfied that we shall best meet 

the expectations and the wishes of our constituents | 


A sense of justice has || 
led to the acknowledgment of the obligation to remunerate | 
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ever exactions may be requisite to sustain our arms 
and to vindicate our rights. 
The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts 
‘| (Mr. Asumun] who preceded me in this debate 
|| and who took so conspicuous a part in the system 
|| of denunciation to which I have adverted, told us 
|| of the Executive influence having been brought to 
| bear upon northern members as an incentive to 
|| them to sustain measures recommended by hin. 
|| The gentleman has alluded, on the one hand, to 
| promises held out for obedience to Executive dic. 
| tation; and, on the other, to proscription for ref. 
| sals to comply with its demands. Sir, this species 
of denunciation has no terror for me. Whatever 
I may say and do in this House, I say and do with 
a regard to the wishes and the interests of those 
constituents who gave mea seat on this floor, |] 
am not responsible to any otherearthly power. | 
know not what a the gentleman can pro- 
duce, of the truth of ffs charges. I have seen 
none—I have heard of none; and, in the absence 
of it, I infer that the gentleman is indebted alto- 
gether to the pruriency of his own imagination, 
I now come to another correlative branch of the 
same subject—the question of revenue. I shall not 
dilate upon this topic. Revenue must be raised, 
| and speedily raised. It is manifest that a tax on 
| tea and coffee finds no such favor in this Houseas 
ctation that it 
will become a law. What, then, is the best course 
| of policy? In my judgment it is to increase the 
| existing rate of duties on all imported articles so 
| as to realize the highest possible amount of rev- 
| enue. And as that increase of duties may proba- 
| 
| 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


to justify any well-grounded ex 


bly yield a higher amount of revenue than is neces- 
sary for the wants of the Government, economi- 
| cally administered in time of peace, I would limit 
its duration by law to some specific time after the 
termination of the war. To this extent I am now 
| prepared to go. I believe with Mr. Madison, who, 
‘| in his message to Congress in the year 1812, held 
|| the following language: 

|| 4 With all good citizens the justice and necessity of re- 
sisting wrongs and usurpations no longer to be borne, will 
|| sufficiently outweigh the privations and sacrifices insepara- 
ble from a state of war.” 

|| Such (continued Mr. McC.) I believe to be the 
\| sentiment of the people of the United States. That 
|| it is the sentiment of the immediate constituency 
_whom I have the honor to represent on this floor, 
I entertain no doubt. To do so would be gross 
injustice to a body of men who, I believe, will 
cheerfully submit to the imposition of any addi- 
| tional burdens constitutionally imposed upon them, 
in “resisting wrongs and usurpations no longer to 
be borne.” My own State has not been slow to 
send forth her children to the tented field, as mar- 
tyrs, if need be, in the service of our common 
country. And whilst a sister State is paying the 
last mournful honors to those heroes of her own 
soil— Ringgold, Watson, Ridgley—who have seal- 
ed their devotion to their country with their blood, 
| the cherished remains of equally gallant men from 
my own State—of Cochran and of Woods—have 
been brought home to mingle with the dust of their 
native land— 

«“ Where the well-tried friends of their youth may weep 

O’er the green grass turf of the soldier’s sleep.” 

And, Mr. Chairman, with such sacred claims 
on our energies and our patriotism, what is the 
spectacle exhibited in this House? Already, in 
full view of Mexico and of the civilized world, 
whilst battles are yet to be fought, and uncertain 
to what indefinite period peace may be postponed, 
we are contending amongst ourselves as to the 
disposition of a territory which is not yet ours, 
but which hereafter perhaps may become so in the 
form of indemnity for the outrages of years, and 
for the extraordinary expenditures incident to the 
war which these outrages have forced upon us. 
‘* Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.”” The 
premature agitation of this question can lead only 
to results altogether evil. It awakens the pride, It 
inflames the passions of our enemy; and it ena- 
bles the commanders of his forces to make still 
stronger appeals to that infatuated and deluded 

ople with whose destinies they are sporting. 
Thus do we strengthen the arms of Mexico, and 
furnish her with new weapons which are ulti- 
mately to be turned against ourselves. By this 
state of things the public interests are suffering. 
ii In our action here, as every man knows, we are 
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fr behind the events and the necessities of the || 


day. Sectional differences are fomented. The 
North and the South are marshalling their forces, 
waking up their prejudices, and irritating their 
jassions for a conflict with each other upon the | 
contingent results of a foreign war whose duration || 
and whose issues are yet among those doubtful || 
sroblems, Which the future alone can solve. | 
Not such as this, Mr. Chairman, should be the | 
business to which the House ought now to devote | 
itself. Our business at the present hour is war; || 
war with all our might; war with all our energies. | 
Let us first bring that war to a satisfactory and an 
honorable close; and if we should then acquire || 
any portion of wane not now our own, we may 
decide, in the tranquillity of peace, what the des- || 
tination of that territory shall be. This is our true 
policy—this our first duty. Let us not detract || 
from our Own intelligence, and from the character | 
of our oer by quarrelling amongst ourselves || 
about the hide of the lion whilst it is yet on his || 
back. I make these remarks with a full knowl- || 
edge of the action of the Legislature of my own 
State on this subject. I have not been officially || 
informed of the passage of their joint resolutions, 
but am nevertheless aware of the fact. I have on | 
a former occasion presented my views on this | 
question of the right of instruction. I do not re- \ 
cognise that right as existing in any man, or any |, 
body of men, except in my constituents alone. ~ || 
Not the least mortifying consideration connect- i 
ed with the introduction of this extraneous matter | 
here, is the fact that this cause of contention—this || 


| 
j 


bitter apple of discord—should have been thrown || 
into our midst by one of our own number and our || 
own faith. That the Opposition party in this || 
House should resort to every means to embarrass | 
the Administration at this and all other times, can || 
surprise none of us. 
vocation. But, sir, let it, in all humiliation, be || 
acknowledged that the contentions which now dis- || 
tract our councils and paralyze our action, owe not || 
their birth to our watchful adversaries the Whigs, || 
but to the course unwisely but unrelentingly adopt- | 
ed by one section of that great Democratic party in || 
whose hands the political power of this country is || 
centered, and which must stand or fall according | 
to the results which may follow its application. || 
From our own ranks it is that this gauntlet of de- | 
fiance is thrown down, that we may do battle, | 
not against our enemies, but among ourselves. || 
Are our institutions, then, only a mockery? Are || 
they good for nothing but the flourishes of an ora- || 
tor, or the declamation of a demagogue? Is there | 
no saving virtue in them potent enough to carry | 
our country in safety through such a conflict as 
that in which we are engaged? Are we incapable 
of asserting our national honor, or vindicating our | 
national rights? Do our institutions forbid us, at | 
the peril of dissension and disunion amongst our- | 
selves, to demand retribution and justice at the | 
hands of a foreign power? Sir, it is for the Demo- 
cratic party in this and the other House of Con- 
gress to give a fit answer to these inquiries. Let 
them look to it that they are found equal to the 
emergency, and that they do not, by failing to | 
meet it, deliver themselves and their country over | 
into the hands of their opponents. The creed of | 
the Democratic party has taught me to believe, | 
that a true Democrat would always be a true 
patriot. Let us not falsify our own faith. If con- | 
siderations of patriotism can avail anything; if a 
wise party policy has not lost all hold upon the | 
minds of the majority here; if the Administration 
of our choice, zealously laboring to redeem its 
pledges to the country, deserves any support at 
our hands; if, in fine, as the constituent elements 
of a popular Government, we have yet any respect 
left for the high behests of that people who gave 
us the authority we hold, then assuredly this ill- 
omened state of things will cease. A prompt, uni- | 
ted, and patriotic effort against the common foe 
will take the place of sectional divisions and sec- 
onal jealousies. The Democratic party in Con- | 
gress will stand up manfully, shoulder to shoulder, 
on the elevated platform of that just and magnani- 
mous policy which has ever characterized and dis- 
tunguished it. And the country will rejoice that, 
in this hour of need and her peril, she has found 
her Representatives faithful to her interests, and 
true to her destinies. 

Mr. Chairman, I will detain the committee no 
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longer. The sentiments which I have avowed, I 
conscientiously entertain. For the expression of 
them, I am responsible to my constituents and to 
my country. 


THE THREE MILLION BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. R. McCLELLAND, 
OF MICHIGAN, 


In rHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 13, 1847. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under consid- 
eration the Three Million Appropriation Bill— 
Mr. McCLELLAND said: 

Mr. Cuairman: It is well known to you that I | 
seldom trouble the House or the committee with 
set speeches, and I can assure you I should not 
now have struggled for the floor had not an imper- , 
ative sense of duty impelled me. There are several 


upon which J] desire to make a few passing re- 


| marks, and then I shall proceed, as rapidly as pos- 


sible, to consider the several topics that have been 
introduced into this discussion. 

To all the great and leading measures of this 
Administration, I have thus far given a cordial sup- 
port, and my intention is to withhold nothing that 
I can give, consistent with my duty to my con- 
stituents, which will have a tendency to sustain 


| and support it. The war now waged with Mexico 


is one which all desire to be brought to a speedy 
and successful termination. Nothing unjust or 
dishonorable is sought for by us. And, did Mex- 


| ico manifest the pacific spirit shown by our Gov- 
1 || ernment, the difficulty might soon be amicably ad- 
It is their right, as it is their || justed. We are not contending against a powerful 


and wealthy nation, having vast resources and great 
experience in war. Yet the difficulties to be en- 
countered in carrying it on with success, are not to 
be despised. The peculiar character of the coun- 
try, the want of salubrity in the climate, and the | 
indomitable obstinacy of the Mexican people com- 
bined, may protract the war beyond all our calcu- 
lations. But war actually exists, and will be con- 
tinued until the enemy is conquered, or an honor- 
able peace is secured. It behooves us, therefore, 
to cooperate with the Executive, as far as our sense 
of propriety will permit, in maintaining our arms, 
and sustaining our country. We must advance— 


we cannot recede. |} 


The Secretary of the Treasury, in the early part 
of the session, recommended the imposition of a 
duty upon tea and coffee, for the purpose of se- 
curing more means for prosecuting the war, and 
strongly commended it to the favorable considera- 
tion of Congress. A resolution was offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Wenrworrtn,] soon 
after, declaring it inexpedient to levy such duty, 
or impose such tax, and immediately demanded 
the previous question, which was seconded, and 
thus all debate was cut off; and each member was, 
by our rules, compelled to give his vote without 
explanation. I was desirous of making known 
my views upon the question, but, being» thus pre- 
cluded, my vote was given in accordance with the 
dictates of my own judgment. In this I acted, as 
on all subjects that require our action, in conform- 
ity with what I believed to be the wishes and the 
best interests of my constituents. 
writer says, in regard to our votes on the river and 
harbor bill at the last session, ‘* Executive patron- | 
‘age, also, seems to be of but little avail against | 
‘the pledges of members of Congress to the peo- | 
‘ple, especially in the West, where appropria- 
‘ tions for internal improvements are most eagerly | 
‘sought.” And this may, with great force, be 
applied to the votes of western men, in regard to 
this duty, because on no question has there been | 
manifested more unanimity among the western 
people. It must be exceedingly gratifying to 
western members to be ‘* thus censured’”’ for re- 
deeming their pledges to the people, even at the 
expense of Executive patronage. A duty upon tea 
and coffee would, in its operation, be onerous and 
unequal. The poor man, to whom it has become 
a necessary of life, would be obliged to pay as | 
much, and in most cases a greater iax, for the sup- 


port of Government, and for carrying on this war, | 


than the wealthy and opulent citizen. In this the 
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millionaire would be placed on an equality with 
the day laborer; and yet, according to all just prin- 
ciples of taxation, he should pay a thousand-fold 
more. Thus you make the poorer classes of our 
citizens bear the burdens of the war, and at the 
same time fight your battles, for few others are 
found in the ranks. The hardship is not the same 
with the duty on sugar. It is an article that the 
rich use in various ways, besides the uses to which 
tea and coffee are applied, and the disproportion 
_in the quantity used by families is far greater. 
But even if it were otherwise, it would be no valid 
reason for the imposition of the duty proposed, 
because it would be, in that view, merely adding 
to the unequal taxation. The better mode would 
be to select the luxuries and extravagances of life, 
and levy a tax on them, and this would not oppress 
those who are in moderate circumstances, nor ma- 
terially affect those who indulge in and enjoy them. 
Some have proposed a direct tax, but my repug- 
nance to this is greater thanthe other. It must be 
levied according to the census and representation; 
and although the eastern States are possessed of 
greater wealth and have more property than the 
western, yet they would not, under the Coystitu- 
tion, pay a greater amount of taxes. By this tax 
on tea and coffee, it is supposed that some two-and- 
a-half millions annually may be raised; and al- 
though it would be sensibly felt, yet the same 
difficulty would not be experienced in raising it, 


as in collecting the same amount by direct taxa- 


tion. I have prepared a table,* showing the pro- 
portion each State would have to pay if ten mil- 
lions were raised under the Constitution, and all 
| will at once perceive the utter impossibility of in- 
ducing the people to submit to it, unless from the 
| most patriotic motives. The cost of collection is 
not an item of much consequence, as I am inform- 
ed in the last war it did not exceed five per cent., 
| and in many of the States it does not now amount 
_to more than four per cent. Whenever I am con- 
vinced that it is absolutely necessary to tax tea 


| and coffee, in order to obtain a loan to carry on the 


war, and pay the interest on our indebtedness, my 
objections are not so insuperable as to induce me 
longer to oppose it. A law has been enacted au- 
thorizing the President to negotiate a loan, or issue 
treasury notes, to the amount of twenty-three 
; millions of dollars, which, with the revenue from 

imposts, and the avails of the sales of the public 
| lands, it is estimated, will defray all the ordinary 
and extraordinary expenses of the General Gov- 
ernment until the next Congress convenes. A 

portion of this loan has already been obtained, and 
| the balance will, in all probability, be taken ata 
/premium. This, together with the previous In- 
| debtedness of the Government, is of little moment 
to so greata nation. After the war, the expenses 
of the Government can be retrenched. Reduce 


| them in the aggregate to the appropriations of 1844 


and 1845, and the revenue arising from duties and 
the public lands will pay our ordinary expenses, 
and the interest on the public debt, and in a few 

| years liquidate the debt itself. ; 

|” The other vote upe 1 which I desire to say a few 


* States. 





No. of Representatives. Amount of tax. 
1. Florida........ rr witeet Vs ewes aie 
2. APKANSAS......00000¢ | re Se + 43,478 26 
3. Delaware........- enthasueekues seeps 43,478 26 
4. Rhode Island........ Buieveos peccccess 000,000 58 
| G.. TORS oocc ccice desis D vices ceccementa 86,956 52 
G. TOR ics c.oc ciseccnecsBaccackeushspelysen 
7. Wisconsin.........-+. Di vacvscsnceuss .. 86,956 52 
8. Michigan....... a daccBeckonccivcentnis eee 
9. New Hampshire...... 4. cccceccsntecsaclaeee ee 
10. Vermont........ ocvaposccss consscccsehaeee oe 
11. Connecticut......+ scaicanns odes anbdvdner Maen Oe 
12. Mississippi....... oseshampncsetvgen 6déghenee we 
13. Lowisiana .......66004eces ceceesceeee+ 173,913 04 
14. New Jersey...... seeeDececeeesevecees 217,001 30 
15. Missouri.......+- sccpibeensdcdciys oo S170 DD 
16. Maryland..... ave neut Dvchy sancceges => <sSOQoom oe 
| 17. Maine..?....... soneeEbenecosceceeseeea ayes OS 
| 18. South Carolina.......7....0e00c00+ +++ + 304,947 83 
| - 19, Alabama......seeeeeeTooeeeeess vee 304,347 83 
| 20. FUNOEE cncdsicecscece Teese vscccecoeees Deans OB 
} Qi. Georgia.......ccce0e Bosse cceeecee ees 0 dhl, S26 09 
| 92. North Carolina.......9......seeeeeeeee 391,304 35 
23. Maseachusetts....... 10.6.0 cccccccccees 434,782 61. 
24. Kentucky..........-- Wik cc qpsdcaccoces 434,782 61 
25. Indiana. ......6+. snp MPs dcdeccsavensoes 434,782 61 
26. Tennessee.......---ll....- sow eins on ce 
Q7. Virginia ........--++ Wisccccousuccs copra 
28. Ohio .......++- soccemaee savers 913 48 
29. Pennsvivamia.....--24....+.+++ eeeee 1,043,478 26 
30. New York..... << vasBhcacs concer sonumpeeeee ee 
$10,000,000 00 
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words is that in regard to the office of lieutenant 
No facts were stated, no developments 
made, and no valid reasons were assigned, which 
could induce me to vote for the creation of such 
an office. If L understood the object correctly, it 
was to combine in this officer high civil and mili- 
tury functions, and to confer upon him powers 
never before conferred’on any other person. No 
one will contend that this should be done ex- 
cept under the most extraordinary circumstances. 
W hen the office of lieutenant general was created 
in 1798 and given to General Washington, it was | 
purely military, and had no other character. He | 
was the man of all others that the American people 
would have selected in such an emergency, and no 
officer in the army would have objected to it, be- 
cause it was buta few years before when he was the 
leader of all our armics, and his talents and qualifica- 
tions had been fully tested. Moreover, he was to 
command in a defensive war, and all his acts would 
have been under the eye of the President. The 
person who might have been selected by the Execu- 
uve, had the measure been adopte d by Congress, 
have fulfilled his highest expectations, but I 


general, 


may - ] 
confess I feared the experiment, Cases may arise 


i our history where it is necessary to take such | 
steps, but, in my judgment, they should admit of | 


no doubt as to the ir necessity or propriety. 
wecedent is dangerous, and ought if possible to 
ti avoided. Innovations of such magnitude and 
importance should not be permitted unless the 
safety of our armies or the security and perma- 
nency of the Union itself demands them. 

Mr. Chairman, I considered it due to myself to 
say this much in regard to the votes I have given 
against two measures that received the sanction of 
the Executive. 
therefore felt it necessary briefly to explain the rea- 
sons of that difference. I shall now proceed to 
discuss the quesuon more immediately before the 
committee, 

‘The bill appropriates the sum of three millions 
of dollars, to be placed at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent, for the purpose of ending the war, and se- 


The | 


| in relation to this movement? 


APPENDIX 'TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
~The Three Million Bill—Mr. McClelland. 


and nothing else. Mexico has nothing to do with | 
our domestic or municipal regulations, and this | 
proviso is not intended to recognise any such right | 
inher. I would spurn the idea of permitting any 
foreign Government to interfere with any other 
than our foreign relations. But what are the facts 
At the last session, | 
the belief pervaded the House that the war would 


| not be terminated without an acquisition of.terri- 


I regretted to differ from him, and | 


curing to this country once more the blessings of | 


peace. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania {Mr. 


Witmor] proposes to add a proviso prohibiting 


slavery i 1v territory . acouire et 
slavery in any territory to be acquired by treaty | 
No one can doubt, |} 


or otherwise from Mexico. 
from the remarks of the chairmen of the Commit- 
tee of Foreign Relations in the Senate and House, 
that in treatung with Mexico the Executive expects 
to obtain territory as an indemnity for the claims of 
our citizens, and perhaps for the expenses of the 
war, and that this appropriation may be used to 
effectuate this purpose. If so, then the proviso 
seems proper, because it is a mere condition an- 


nexed to the grant of money made with that view. | 


I shall, however, vote for the bill, whether the pro- 
viso be adopted or not. It is better to make the 


naked appropriation,and thus secure a peace with | 


Mexico and speedily terminate the war than to 
expend fifty times the amount, besides the lives of 
our brave and gallant countrymen, and at the ex- 
piration of a long and protracted war arrive at 
nearly the same result. This appropriation is not 
without precedent, and may be looked upon in the 
nature of secret-service money. I have no hesita- 
tion in placing it at his disposal, believing that it 
will be used by him with prudence and economy, 
and for the accomplishment of a desirable end. 

We have been asked, Mr. Chairman, whether 
we would embarrass the Presider, by compelling 
hit, in any treaty he may conclude with Mexico, 
to ingraft this proviso omit. 
fully ignorant, who have heard this debate, and 
still persist in charging any such design upon its 
advocates. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
|Mr. Wirmor] has, in the most emphatic and in- 
tellizible manner, disclaimed it; and Such has been 
the tone of all who have followed him. Yet, the 


taunt is thrown out, and, I must believe, for some | 
special purpose, that we are determined to subject | 


the Executive to the humiliating position of per- 
mitting the Mexican Government to dictate to us, 
in a treaty, terms involving our domestic instivu- 
tions. Sir, look at the proviso itself, and what 
more can you make of it, than a mere declaration 
of the determination of Congress, in the event of 
any territory being acquired from Mexico by con- 
quest, or purchase, to prohibit the extension of 
slavery over It. 


They must be wil- | 


This is the plain English of it, : 


| tory; and when a similar bill was under discus- 


sion, a like proviso was attached to it by a large 
vote, the whole North being nearly unanimous, | 
It was defeated in the Senate. At this session it 
has been proclaimed to be the intention of the con- | 
stituted authorities to make the acquisition of terri- | 
tory a sine qua non. Would it then be fair, or | 
manly, or magnanimous, for northern men to with- | 

‘hold their opinions upon a question of such mo- 
ment, and not unfold their views to their southern 
friends until the country is acquired, and many of | 
them, with their slaves, have sought for and ob- 
tained abodes in it?) When called upon by south- 
ern men to come forward and discuss it, Ll think it 
is too late for us to decline. 

Much has been said about the agitation of this | 
question at this critical period, and many have 
deeply regretted it. D 
self, for until now I have had no lot or part in it. 


Sut in justice to those who have advocated the | 


ee of this proviso, all must admit that they 


vave not commenced the discussion at this session. | 


What is the history of the whole matter? After 


the treaty with Great Britain was consummated | 


and ratified, by which the difficulties about Oregon 
were amicably settled, a bill establishing a territo- 
rial government was introduced into and passed 
the House. It had the anti-slavery clause in it, 
and was voted for by many southern members. 
| The Senate did not act on it, and it consequentl 
| failed to become a law. We all know how al 


so as to extend our laws over that territory, and 


| Well, early in this session a similar bill was again 
reported, and, after some delay, was acted on. 
This embraced, substantially, the ordinance of 
1787. When it was under discussion in Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, the 


which, after a tedious and exciting debate, was 
rejected. Again it was proposed in the -House, 
again discussed, and again rejected. The bill 
passed, and was sent to the Senate. It was refer- 


| nance of ’87 was stricken out, and the bill report- 
| ed back with amendments. 

amendment did not appear strong enough, (as I 
learn,) and it was recommitted, and the committee 
inserted in lieu of the anti-slavery clause the Mis- 
souri compromise. It remains yet to be seen 
whether the Senate will pass this bill in that shape, 
or whether, indeed, they will pass it at all. I can- 
not conceive how the gentlemen from the South 
will reconcile this course with the main and prin- 
cipal argument, that the whole subject should be 


ry, as in this instance this has been anticipated by 
the people of Oregon. Such, Mr. Chairman, is the 
sad spectacle presented to us, and yet we are im- 
ae not to agitate. 

Notwithstanding the ordinance of 1787 and the 
Missouri compromise, it is contended with great 
warmth and zeal that Congress has not the power 
of excluding slavery from the territories of the 
|| United States; and some have gone so far as to 
deny that we have any constitutional authority to 
establish a territorial government. The one, in 
my judgment, involves the other; and both strike 
me as strange positions at this period of our politi- 
cal existence. “The principal reason assigned is, 
that sovereignty does not reside in the General 
Government, but in the States or people. It is 
unnecessary for us *to contend that Congress, or 
this Government, is sovereign. ‘That it possesses 
many powers. and attributes of sovereignty must 
be conceded. The people, through the States, 
have delegated to it certain express powers, such 
as to lay and collect taxes, to coin money, and to 
declare war, which are among the highest attri- 
butes of sovereignty. So far as these powers ex- 





It cannot be charged to my- | 


ously we were urged to settle the Oregon question, 


protect the lives and rights of American citizens. | 


gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Burr] mov- | 
ed, in effect, to insert the Missouri-compromise, 


|| red to a committee, of which a majority are mem- | 
| bers from the slaveholding States, and the ordi- | 


The bill with this | 


entirely submitted to the inhabitants of the territo- | 
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| tend, the authority of the Government is plenary 


|| and potential. Mr. Madison says, * Its jurisdic. 


tion extends to certain enumerated objects only 
and leaves to the several States a residuary and 
nviolable sovereignty over all other objects.” 
| What is the implication here, but that a portion of 
sovereignty was retained by the States, and a por- 
tion surrendered to the General Government, both 
of which must be respected, and neither trenched 
upon. In the construction of the Constitution, an 
isolated section, or paragraph, should not be exam- 
ined and passed upon without regard to the residué. 
The whole must be taken together to ascertain the 
precise meaning and bearing of any particular por- 
tion thereof. If some of those who have preceded 
me had adopted this rule, they themselves would 
have been much relieved, and the subject would 
have been stripped of many of its difficulties. The 
query has been propounded with much apparent 
exultation, if you have the right to exclude slavery 
under the Constitution, what limit is there to your 
legislative power over territories? We answer, 
the restrictions of the Constitution ‘itself. The 
power to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
_ regulations respecting the territory, or other prop- 
erty belonging to the United States, is restrained 
by other provisions of the same instrument. Un- 
'der this power, no authority can be claimed to 
establish any particular religion, nor to abridge 
the freedom of speech, nor to prevent the people 
from petitioning the Government for a redress of 
grievances. These are all express limitations, and 
must be regarded as of equal force with the power 
itself. We have, however, the power to impose 
taxes upon the inhabitants of a territory, to regu- 
late the right of suffrage in it, and, if we deem it 
advisable, to legislate for it without the interven- 
tion of a local legislature. All the acts of the legis- 
lative council of a territory are subject to the super- 
vision, revision, and correction of Congress; and 
the organic law prescribed for the government of 
| the Territories has in many cases deprived the in- 
habitants of many of the privileges enjoyed by the 
States. In the Oregon bill we have fixed bounda- 
ries to the powers of the legislative council over 
banking, contracting debts, and the right of suf- 
|| frage. 

In the debate in the Convention that framed the 
Constitution, I believe, no allusion is made to the 
acquisition of foreign territory, and perhaps no 
such object was contemplated by its members. 

| But that foreign territory may be acquired by this 
Government is no longer an open question, it 
having been sanctioned by all the different depart- 
| ments of the Government—legislative, executive, 
and judicial. The war and treaty-making powers 
are ample for this purpose; and, under them, this 
territory will be acquired constitutionally. When 
acquired, it necessarily falls under the provisions 
of the Constitution, and is subjected to its opera- 
tion as effectually as if it had been originally part 
of the Union. The practice of the Government, 
in the case of Louisiana and Florida pao this. 
Will any one pretend that the members of the 
Convention, at the time of framing the Constitu- 
tion, dreamed of a State being admitted into the 
Union, which did not, at that period, constitute a 
part of our territorial limits? And yet the same 
/men who now oppose this measure on the ground 
that the provisions of the Constitution will not 
apply to the territory to be acquired, argued that 
Texas could be properly admitted under the pro- 
vision of the Constitution authorizing ** new States 
to be admitted by Congress into this Union.”’ In the 
. ** Federalist,’’ Mr. Madison discusses briefly the 
propriety of this paragraph, and shows the grounds 
upon which it is based. He then takes up the 
other paragraph of the same section, being the one 
on which we rely for our power to establish terri- 


torial governments, and says, ‘this is a power of 


very great importance, and required by considera- 


tions similar to those which show the propriety of 


the former.”” Now, here is a section of the Con- 
stitution embracing two paragraphs only, the one 
relating to the admission of new States into the 
Union, the other to the disposition of the territory 
_of the United States; and here is Mr. Madison’s 
remarks to the people of the Union in regard to 
them. Can there be a doubt of the relation of the 


one to the other? The one gave to Congress the 
»ower of governing it until prepared to enter the 
nion, and the incipient steps were taken for 1ts 
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admission; the other conferred the power to admit 


the State, throwing off its territorial character, into 
ihe Union. The proceedings of the Convention, 
relative to these two clauses, also show that this 
was the design, 

Gentlemen inguire what authority we have to 
exclude their property from this territory. The 
answer 1s easily given: we do not attempt it. 


Slaves, in contemplation of the Constitution, are | 


yot property, but persons. The authority for ex- 


cluding aliens and free blacks applies as well to | 

But the policy and propriety of the ex- | 
We | 
have the power of prohibiting any persons, not | 
citizens, from emigrating and settling there. That | 
slaves are not property or merchandise may be 
In the case of Groves | 
et al. vs. Slaughter, (15 Peters’ Reports,) Mr. | 


slaves. 
clusion 1s very different in the three cases. 


considered as fully settled. 


Walker, (now Secretary of the Treasury,) in a 
very elaborate argument before the Supreme Court, 


shows this most conclusively. Speaking of the | 
constitutional power of Congress to regulate com- | 


merce between the States, he says: 


“The commerce to be regulated was that universal com- | 


merece in articles of merchandise, regarded as such in all 
the States, and throughout the nation, and which existed in 
every State, and which commerce was not to be created or 
abolished by State laws, but was subject between all the 
States to the supreme, exclusive, and uniform regulation of 
Congress. It was commerce in merchandise, and regarded 
as such by all the States, and not commerce in persons, that 
was thus designed to be regulated by Congress.’ * * * 
«It is the Abolitionists who must wholly deprive the slaves 
of the character of persons, and reduce thei in all respects 
to the level of merchandise, before they can apply to them 
tie power of Congress to regulate commerce among the 
States”? * * * The master has no right to the flesh and 
blued, the bones and sinews of any man, under the laws of 
the South. * * * 


slave.”’—(See Jones’s case, Walker’s Miss. Reports, 83.) 


In the same case of Grover and Slaughter, Judge || 
McLean took the same view of the question, and || ; 
a ; hereafter be added to the Union? 

pore increases, expansion of the territorial 


Mr. Madison, in the fifty-third number of the 
Federalist, says: 


“The Federal Constitution decides with great propriety 


| as extending beyond this. 


And the right is to the services of the | 





Constitution.” —(See Rankin vs. Lydia, 2 Marshali’s Re- 
ports, 467.) 

Then how could slaves be retained in bondage 
in a territory acknowledged to be free, unless by 
force, or through some special enactments of Con- 
gress? By the Constitution of Mexico, slavery is 
prohibited in her territories; and if any of her 
country is surrendered to the United States, it must 
retain its free character, according to all principles 
of national law, until changed by the act of our 
Government. But the gentleman from Florida, 
[Mr. Brockensroven,| who has just preceded 
me, has warned us that they will, when necessary, 
overrun it as they had done Texas, and establish 
slavery there. Now, sir, does not this foreshadow 
what will come to pass, unless the initiative steps 
are taken to prevent it? Could there be a stronger 
argument to show the necessity of our declaring a 
firm and unchangeable determination not tamely to 
submit to the introduction of slavery into any ter- 
ritory that may be acquired? 

An effort will be made to substitute for the pro- 


| viso the Missouri compromise line, which would, 


in effect, exclude the free States from all participa- 


_ tion in any territory that may be acquired south 


of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes north latitude. 
This compromise applied solely to the Louisiana 
territory, and, by acquiescence on the part of north- 
ern men, to Florida, but it never was contemplated 

D No member of Con- 
gress, who voted for it, presumed that it was to af- 


| fect future acquisitions of territory. By the North, 


that compromise has been tenaciously adhered to. 


| Though the arrangement was disadvantageous to 
| us, yet it was scrupulously observed. 


Stil! our 
southern friends are not satisfied with the advan- 
tage gained. Let northern men agree to the estab- 
lishment of the Missouri compromise line, and who 
can foresee the number of slave States that will 


As the slave 


ounds will be demanded and obtained. If we pro- 


/of the credit. 


_invalid under the Constitution. 


Mr. Chase of Maryland, and Mr. Howell of 

Rhode Island. In that plan, it was ordained, 

“that after the year 1800, of the Christian era, 

there should be neither slavery nor involuntary 

servitude in any of the said States,”’ (alluding to 
the States to be formed out of the territory,) 

‘‘ otherwise than in punishment of crimes, whereof 

the party shall have been convicted to have been 

personally guilty.’’ Although this clause was 
struck out by a vote of Congress, yet it shows 
that the project of excluding slavery from the 
northwestern territory was conceived by southern 
men. In I787, a committee, composed of Mr. 
Carrington, Mr. Dane, Mr. R. H. Lee, Mr. Kean, 
and Mr. Smith, reported the plan of the ordinance 
which was finally adopted. Here again southern 
men controlled it. On the vote by which it was 
sanctioned, the States stood as follows: 
Mr. Holton, ay. 
Massachusetts .......... § » 3 
Tassachusetts ‘ ) Mr. Dane, ay. 

( Mr. Smith, ay. 

< Mr. Haring, ay. 

(Mr. Yates, no. 

§ Mr. Clarke, ay. 

Soe ee ? Mr. Scheurman, ay. 

« Mr. Kearny, ay. 

Steet oh esate ? Mr. Mitchell, ay. 

{ Mr. Grayson, ay. 
Mr. R. H, Lee, ay. 
Mr. Carrington, ay. 

§ Mr. Blount, ay. 

eeeeseacee ? Mr. Hawkins, ay. 


South Carolina.......... } Mr. Seen te. 
§ Mr. Few, ay. 
? Mr. Pierce, ay. 


So it appears, Mr. Chairman, that the West is 
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| not indebted alone to the North for free institu- 


tions, but that the South is entitled to a large share 
It has been intimated that Mr. 
Madison considered this charter of our rights 
As his opin- 
ions on all constitutional questions are esteemed 
by many decisive, and by all entitled to great 
weight, my attention was directed to his views, 


ceed to annex at the rate we have for the last three 
years, by admission of States, by treaty, and by 
conquest, the day is not very far distant when all 


on the case of our slaves, when it views them in the mixed 
character of persons and property.”? 


And again: 


and I was surprised to find gentlemen laboring un- 
| der so extraordinary a mistake. In the number of 
the Federalist which has been quoted, he was im- 


“Let the case of the slaves be considered, as itisin truth, 
a peculiar one. Let the compromising expedient of the 
Constitution be mutually adopted, which regards them as 


inhabitants, but as debased by servitude below the equal | 


level of free inhabitants.’? 


It is plain, then, that the exclusion or prohibi- 
tion does not conflict with the constitutional power 
of southern men to take their property or merchan- 
dise into the territory. 

In the courts in several of the slaveholding States, 
ithas been decided, that if the master took his 
slave into a non-slaveholding State, with the inten- 
tion of residing there, and afterwards carried him 
back to the slave State, the slave had a right to his 
liberty; that the moment his foot touched free soil 
his bonds were loosed and his servitude ended. A 
strong case, under the ordinance of ’87, was de- 
cided in the court of appeals in Kentucky, (its 
highest judicial tribunal,) where, after most elab- 
orate and learned arguments, this doctrine was sus- 
tained by the whole court. The particular question 








where will the power and control of the Govern- 
ment be? These are not mere creatures of the 
imagination. Many sensible southern men believe 
this to be the destiny of the nation, and the sooner 
the American people understand it the better. If 
southern men considered the Missouri compromise 
line binding as to all territory subsequently acqui- 
red, why did they vote, as they did, against the 


it? 
| breach of what we deny to be obligatory on us, 
| comes with a bad grace from them. 

| ‘To legislate for the territories and form territorial 
governments, has been the invariable practice of 
Congress from the organization of the Government 
| down to the present time. Never before was the 


federation. The Virginia cession was, I believe, 


Mexico will be absorbed in the Union; and then | 


| be admitted into the Confederacy. his 
| and done without the least color of constitutional authority. 


exclusion of slavery in Oregon, whose southern- | 
most boundary is five and a half degrees north of || 
After such a demonstration, the charge of a | 


| regular powers commensurate to its objects? A disso! 
| or usurpation, is the dreadful dilemma to which it is con- 
| tinually exposed.” 


pressing upon the people the necessity of adopting 


| the Constitution, and adduced this ordinance as an 
| instance of the necessary usurpation of power by 


Congress under the Confederation. 

“Congress (says he) have proceeded to form new States ; 
to erect temporary governments ; to appoint officers for them ; 
and to prescribe the conditions on whieh such States shall 
All this has been done, 


Yet, no blame has been whispered; no alarm has been 
sounded. * * * Tf mean not, by anything here said, to 


| throw censure on the measures which have been pursued 


by Congress. Iam sensible they could not have done oth- 
erwise. The public interest, the necessity of the case, 
imposed upon them the task of overleaping their constitu- 
tional limits. Butis not the fact an alarming proof of the 
danger resulting from a Government which does not possess 
A dissolution, 


No one can misunderstand this language. No 
one can read it, and doubt his opinion of the mean- 
ing and force of this provision ‘of the Constitu- 


| made in 1783, and accepted by Congress in 1784. | 

Measures were taken by Congress to establish a | 
overnment over this territory, but nothing of a 
e 


involved in the case was, whether aslave taken from 
Kentucky into Indiana, and there, by the laws of 
the State, held for several years in servitude, and 


a 

tion. i. 
The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. rp ; 

| affirms that the ordinance is inconsistent with al 


| authority denied, except under the Articles of Con- 
| 


§ 
permanent character was effected, until the adop- || 
ti 





the conditions of the cession of Virginia, and never i 
then taken back to Kentucky, was any longer a || tion of the ordinance of 1787; the salutary effects || was ratified by her. It is true, it was not in con- ‘ 
slave, or was entitled to her freedom. The judges | of which have been felt by the whole nation, and || formity with the terms of the original cession, but he 
say that— its influence will be experienced for ages to come. '| the difficulty was subsequently obviated. The fact eee 

«Slavery is sanctioned by the laws of this State, and the || As the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Burr,] | of its having been reported by the committee of ene 


right to hold them under our municipal regulations is un- 
questionable. But we view this as a right existing by posi- 
tive law of a municipal character, without foundation in the 
law of nature, or the unwritten or common law. [f by their 
positive provisions in our code, we can and must hold our 
slaves in the One case, and statutory provisions equally pos- 
itive decide against that right in the other, and liberate the 
slave, he must, by an authority equally imperious, be declared 
free. Every argument which supports the right on the one 
side, based upon the force of written law, must be equally 
conclusive in favor of the slave, when he can point out in 
the statute the clause which secures his freedom» 
Again: 

“Ts there less comity existing between State and State, or 
State and Territory, than exists between the despotic Gov- 
ernments of Europe? Among them, it is believed that a pre- 
cedent cannot be furnished of an alien friend, the subject of 
a foreign Power, who was free in his own land, being denied 
the right of a qualified freedom when he sojourned abroad. 
The Constitution of the United States secures this principle 
between a State and the citizens of the several States; and 


has questioned the authority of the Congress that | 
made it, and has doubted its legitimacy under the | 
present Constitution, it may not be amiss to exam- | 


It maybe conceded | 


ine briefly into its history. 
that there was no power to enter into such a com: 


pact under the Articles of Confederation, as this | 


does not in the slightest degree interfere with the 


position that it is valid under the Constitution. | 
There has been, Mr. Chairman, much disputation | 


bing ittot 
buting it to the a of Nathan Dane. 
the clause which 


opinion. 


Jefferson. The first that we learn of this compact 


is in the year 1784, when a plan for a temporary || 


| this. 
| gress, inviting the Legislature of Virginis to revise 


e pen of Thomas Jefferson, others attri- | 
About | 
as on the present occasion eli- || 
cited so much discussion, there can be but one | 


which I have before spoken, its being supported 
by the Virginia members, and ny remonstrance be- 
ing interposed by the State, shows, at least, a tacit 
acquiescence on her part. But there is more than 
In 1786 a resolution was adopted by Con- 


their act of cession; and in 1788 an act was passed 
by them in pursuance of this request, changing the 
conditions of their cession, and ratifying and con- 


|| firming the fifth article of the compact between the 
| original States, and the people and States in the 


territory northwest of the Ohio river. It may. be 
contended that this was merely sanctioning the fifth 


_article of the ordinance; whereas it is the sixth 
It undoubtedly owes its origin to Mr. || which covers the subject of slavery, or involuntary 


| servitude. But by examining the fifth article, we 


find it embraces all the other articles of the compact, 


se 
ern 


Mgr ate te 


. se 
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| 
| 
| 
about the a, of this ordinance, some ascri- 
| 


it does exist in regard to the inhabitants of Territories, al- 
though they may not fall within the letter of the Federal 





and expressly alludes to them. After specifying 


i} 

I] 

| government was submitted to Congress by a com- 1 : c | 
1 the number of States into which the territory was 


| mittee, composed of Mr. Jefferson of Virginia, 
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eventually to be divided, defining their boundaries, 
and fixing the number of inhabitants that should 
be required antecedent to the admission of each 
into the Union, it provides * that the constitation 
‘and government so to be formed (in any of the 
* States of the territory) should be republican, and 
‘in conformity to the principles contained in these 
‘ articles.’’ 
fied with any of the provisions of this ordinance, 
here was the time for her to manifest it. But in- 
stead of this, the fifth article, which in its scope 
embraces all the others, is solemnly ratified. This, 
sir, 1s not the only evidence of the assent of this 
State and the whole Union to this organic law. On 
the 7th day of August, 1789, among the first acts 
of the first Congress under the Constitution, is to 
be found one giving full effect to it, and adapting 
the same to the Constitution of the United States. 
At the ensuing session, in L800, the Indiana Ter- 
ritory was organized, and a government establish- 


dinance of 1787; and the inhabitants of the terri- 
tory were entitled to, and enjoyed all and singular 
the rights, privileges, and advantages granted and 
secured by it. In 1805 the Indiana Territory was, 
by an act of Congress, divided into two separate 
governments, 
other denominated the Territory of Michigan. All 
the provisions of the ordinance were ingrafted upon 
it, In 1809 the Indiana Territory was again di- 
vided into two distinct governments, the one re- 
taining the same name, the other being called the 
Territory of Illinois; and the principles of the or- 
dinance were incorporated into the act making this 
division. ‘These several acts were sanctioned by 
southern members, and approved by Presidents 
Washington and Jefferson, both Virginians, per- 
fectly conversant with the conditions of the ces- 
sion, the rights of Virginia and the South, and the 
provisions of the Constitution. In 1836 the ter- 
ritory of Wisconsin was established, and the con- 
ditions of the ordinance, without opposition from 
any quarter, were imposed upon her people. Thus 


if the State of Virginia was dissatis- | 


the one retaining the old name, the | 


it will be perceived, that on this subject, so far as 


the Northwestern Territory is concerned, the action 
of Congress has been stable and uniform. But 
notwithstanding this array of fixed facts, we are 
told, at this late day, that **the ordinance was in- 
‘ consistent with all the conditions of the cession 
‘of Virginia, was INCconsistent and proscriptive to 
* her and the southern States, and was an assump- 
‘tion of power.’’ Gentlemen have not carefully 


read the history of the country, or they would not | 


have fallen into such errors. Itis perfectly clear 
that the anti-slavery feature originated with Mr. 
Jefferson, that the ordinance prevailed by southern 
votes, and that it has ever since been sustained b 

southern men. It is too late to question its consti- 


tutionality; too late to doubt the correctness of its | 


principles. Let western men sustain their great 


charter, and extend its benign influences to other | 
territories, and thus increase the prosperity and |) 
happiness of the whole nation, and not subserve the | 


interests of any farticular section of the country. 
The evidence adduced by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Burt,] to show that the ordi- 


nance Was not consistent with the interests and | 


wishes of the mhabitants of the northwestern ter- 


ritory, led me to entirely different conclusions from | 


those at which he arrived. 
mentality of the officers, and those holding slaves 
in the Indiana Territory, it appears that, in 1804, 


Through the instru- | 


resolutions were adopted asking a qualified sus- | 


pension of the anti-slavery proviso in the ordi- 


nance, the movers believing, as they assert, that it | 


would be productive of benefit and advantage to 
the territory t 


ritory, and forwarded to Congress, but the prayer 
in neither case was granted. 


Afterwards resolves of similar tenor | 
were adopted by the legislative council of the Ter- || 


It is a notorious fact, | 


that in the early stages of the territorial govern- 


ment, notwithstanding the prohibitory character 
of the ordinance, slaves were imported into In- 
diana and retained there in service. We know 
how easily our sympathies are enlisted in behalf 
of those with whom we constantly associate, and 
how often these sympathies warp the judgment 


when the interests of our friends and neighbors | 


are involved. What else could haye, in this in- 


stance, silenced the laws and authorities of this 


territory? The climate and the country forbade '! 
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slavery, and yet many of the most intelligent of | 
| its citizens appeared to favor it. 


The Minieih Weticdly Shuman: 


But, when the 


attention of the people was directed to the evil, 


and their sober judgment appealed to, what was 
the result? The contest, (as we have been in- 
formed by the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Pet- 
TIT,) arose in the election of delegates to Congress 
from that Territory. Mr. Randolph, from Vir- 
ginia, and attorney general of the Territory, sus- 
tained by General Harrison, the governor; was 
the candidate of those desiring the suspension or 
entire repeal of the slavery portion of the ordi- 
nance. Mr. Jennings, from Pennsylvania, was 
the candidate of the opponents of this contempla- 
ted suspension or repeal; and, although the attor- 
ney general was supported by the influence and 
patronage of the Government, yet he did not re- 
ceive one-third of the votes given. When the 


GLOBE. 


- 


gentieman from South Carolina was presenting | 


these slavery movements of the inhabitants of the 
ed, (without dissent on the jrart of any member, ) | 
in all respects similar to that provided by the or- | 


Territory to our consideration, [ was forcibly struck 
with the danger of leaving this question open, 


/ undetermined, until the territory was acquired, 


and a State organized for admission, and Congress 
should be called on to establish a territorial gov- 
ernment, or admit the State. More especially if 
what we have learned be true, that there are slaves 
there already. 

I will not stop, Mr. Chairman, to combat the 
argument that we are attempting in advance to 
forestall public opinion, or endeavoring to bind a 
future Congress. It is not improper, nor unfre- 
quent, for Congress in advance to declare its opin- 
ions upon great and important subjects, and, judg- 
ine from the tenor of the State resolutions that 
have been presented, we are forced to believe that 
public opinion upon this question is in advance of 


us. If it is a mere abstraction, our southern | 
| friends should not, on that account, find fault | 


| with it. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to institute in- || 
vidious comparisons between the North and South, | 


| nor to attempt to portray the evils of slavery. I 


| will content myself with reading from the October || 


number of the Southern Quarterly Review a table 


carefully compiled from the census returns from | 
1810 to 1840, inclusive, to show the comparative | 


| increase of population in the non-slaveholding 
| States, and decrease in the slaveholding States. 


1810. 1820. 1830. 1840. 
er 228,705 298,335 399,445 501,793 
New Hampshire.. 214.360 244,16] 269,328 984,574 
Vermont..... 6... 217,713 235,764 280,652 291,948 
| Massachusetts... 472,040 523,287 610,408 737,699 
Rhode Island..... 77,031 83,059 97,199 108,830 | 
Connecticut..... 292,042 275,202 297,675 309,978 
| New York....... 959,049 1,372,812 1,918,606 2,498,991 
New Jersey...... 245,555 277,575 320,823 373,306 | 
Pennsylvania .... 810,001 1,049,458 1,348,233 1,724,033 
Total. ccass 3,486,586 4,359,653 5,542,381 6,761,082 
Il.—Slaveholding States. 
Delaware....... . 72,674 72,749 76,748 78,085 || 
Maryland........ 380.546 407,350 447,040 470,019 || 
| Dist. ofColumbia, 24,023 33,039 39,834 43,712 
Virginia ......... 974,622 1,065,379 1,211,405 1,329,797 | 
North Carolina... 555,500 638,829 737,987 753,419 
South Carolina... 415,115 502,741 581,185 594,398 
Georgia.......... 252,433 340,987 516,823 691,392 
PUorida...scuoes ‘ - - 34,730 54,477 
Total...... 2,674,913 3,061,074 3,645,752 3,925,299 


ATLANTIC STATES. 
I.—Non-slaveholding States. 


Local divisions. Population in— 
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WESTERN STATES. 
IIl.—Slaveholding States. 
Local divisions. Population in— 
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ATLANTIC AND WESTERN STATEs. 
Slaveholding und non-slaveholiing. 
Population in— 
10.1080. «= 18. 
Atlantic States. ..6,161,499 7,420,727 9,188,133 10,685 38) 
| Western States. . 1,078,315 2,243,880 3,672,569 6,375 979 


Free States...... 3,758,910 5,162,372 7,012,399 9 722 909 
Slave States...... 3,480,904 4,502,235 5,848,303 7/3344) 
Decimal increase in 
LN 
; 1820. 1830. 1840, 
Atlantic States .............. woes we 23.8 16.3 
Western States....... Cbesccuvess 108.1 63.7 736 
Non-slaveholding States.......... 37.3 35.8 38.7 


Slaveholding States.............. 2993 WY 954 


The comparative decrease in the slaveholding 
States is very great. It requires no comments. 
To what cause can it be ascribed ? 

I do not subscribe to the opinion advanced bya 
northern member that the question of political 
| power is alone involved, and that we care not how 
| many slaves are carried into this territory, provi- 
ded the political power is not thereby increased. 
I believe the general happiness, prosperity, and 
advancement of the whole Union, morally and po- 
| litically, forbid its expansion. It might be detri- 

eas the best interests of the nation, if the 

Government was controlled either by the East or 
the South; and perhaps it is wisely decreed that 
' the West should hold in its hands the balance of 

power. It is not for our interest that either should 
_ command the Senate, because we know the power 
of patronage too well not to fear it. It is most 
wise to let the different sections of the Union re- 
main as they are, neither having a Se, 
and each, to some extent at least, c ecking the 
other. 

The South should be satisfied with the admis- 
sion of ‘Texas into the Union, with power to form 
four more States in her territory. This in time 
will be done; and where is the counterpoise in the 
North or West? One State may be formed in 
Oregon, one west of Iowa and Missouri, and one 
north of Wisconsin and Iowa, and all the free ter- 
ritory that is inhabitable is exhausted. Upper 
California we ought, and in all probability will 
have, and it should be free. Besides other con- 
siderations, it is far better adapted to the pursuits 
of northern men than to slave labor. Then, why 
| exclude free labor? Admit the slave, and you 
expel the free laborer; for it is folly to think that 
our northern men will emigrate to the most invi- 
ting territory in the world, where they know they 
| will be compelled to labor side by side with the 
|| slave. 





THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. H.I. SEAMAN, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 13, 1847. 


The Three Million Bill and the Wilmot Proviso 
| being under consideration in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union— 


| Mr. SEAMAN said: Mr. Cuarrman: Some of 

the measures of this Congress are as extraordi- 
| nary as they are important. The acquisition of 
| territory by annexation and compromise—a change 
| in our system of keeping and disbursing the public 
moneys—an entire remodelling of our revenue 
|| laws—a war of conquest, and a national debt, are 
| among its prominent features. We have escaped 
| a war with England, and are engaged in a war 
‘| with Mexico. Some of these measures are grave 


eee, eeemmnerreemmenemnmaaasss qo, ° k 
: - 7) || and great questions. As I have and am to take 
Louisiana ...... 76.568 153,407 15.739 360,411 1 my part, with others, in disposing of these meas- 
Mississippi ...... 40,352 75,448 136,621 375,651 || ures, I claim the right to give my views to this 
Alans ...... pee 144,317 309,527 590,756 || House and to the country upon some of them. 
seams hela 982.797 “nas a ones | I do not expect to bring to the discussion of these 
“Minsourl ll! R085 662585 140455 —-83'709 || topics anything that is new or interesting; but I 
| Kentucky ....... 406,511 564,317 687,917 779,828 | — freely, nwo fe ae bein ll 
“a aan hae Ae tee. e objects contemplated by this bill are of mo- 
Total...... 805,001 1,441,161 2,202,551 3,409,132 |! mentous Seqiestanin. It is said by some of its 
; ¥.--<Tioaaleogeneny See '| friends, that it involves the grave question of peace 
oes veckse SENS Cae Stet oke’aeg || or war, and by others that of freedom or slavery. 
NCLANA... 266 eee & ’ > : . . . 
Wiammcas Smt "SAW SiMe | we buject of & more grave, character thn 
Michigan.,.... <a . || have subje e | 
Wisconsin...) = : . 30,945 || these been presented to the consideration of Con- 
heme dea ’ oe ett * gress. And I believe that posterity will point to 
Total...... 272,324 802,719 1,470,018 9,967,840 |! the twenty-ninth Congress as an era in our na- 
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The Merican Wi ‘ar—Mr. Seaman. , 


tional history. Sir, I trust a gracious Providence | others which I might state, I voted against admit- 


will overrule all for good; but I fear the result will 
be otherwise. 

It is claimed, by the friends of this bill, that it 
will place at the disposal of the President the means 
of securing a peace with Mexico. I do not believe 
that a result so desirable will flow from it. Sup- 
pose the bill of the last session had become a law: 
does any one believe that we would have had a 
peace with Mexico before this? No, sir; no one 
thinks so. But, Mr. Chairman, I shall give the 
same vote now I gave the last session, and, with the 

roviso of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 

‘y.mor] added to the bill, I intend to vote for 
it. I confess, I care but little what becomes of the 
bill as reported, for I look for no beneficial result 
from it; but Iam ready to go with him who will | 
go the farthest in efforts to secure a peace, and the 
President shall not charge me with withholding | 
from him the requisite means of terminating hos- 
tilities. But,sir, I will hold him to a strict account 
before the country for the disposition he makes | 
of the money, should the bill become a law. 

While I feel no interest in the bill, Ido feel a 
deep interest in the proviso. I regard the bill as 
something bordering on the ridiculous. To what 
purpose is the money to be applied—to whom is it | 
to be paid? If it is to bribe the Mexican General, 
and make him a traitor to his country, then, sir, it 
is as wicked as itis ridiculous. Is this the honora- 
ble peace which we hear so much about? Perhaps, 
sir, it is a part of the contract made with Santa 
Ana, and the President may think it would be dis- 
honorable in him not to comply. 

Mr. Chairman, since I took my Seat in this 
House [ have not given a vote which I consider of 
more importance than the vote upon this proviens 
and, should I remain here a dozen years, | do not 
believe I should be called upon to give one which 
those who come after us will: consider as equally 
important. The passage of it by this Congress 
(which I hardly dare hope for) will exert a great 
moral influence upon this country, and, I may say, 
upon the world; and however the money part of the 
bill may subject us to suspicion and ridicule, the 
moral influence which the proviso will exert, will 
compensate for it all, and even more, and will deter- 
mine me to vote for both, as both must go together. 
The bill requires ‘ that full and accurate account 
of these expenditures shall be by the President 
transmitted to Congress as soon as practicable.”? I | 
dare not believe that the President will dispose of 


| 


} 


this money in away inconsistent with his high || 


office, and dishonorable to the country. He must 
account to Congress for the use he makes of it. 
This question of slavery is nota question merely 
of policy; it is a question of principle. Human 
freedom and the rights of man are involved in it. 
To my mind it contravenes the great law of nature. 
It is not consistent with the great principles of our | 
holy faith, and it gives the lie to the Declaration of | 
Independence. I have no desire to be drawn into | 
a discussion of slavery, as guarantied to the old 
States under the Constitution. I do not feel myself 
competent to the task, It is a question we have 
nothing to do with here. The matter which we 
now have to consider is, the acquisition of territo- 
ry, and whether slavery shall be permitted in it. | 
Mr. Chairman, | was one of fifty-eight who, on 
the 10th December, 1845, voted against the admis- 
sion of Texas into the Union. I have never re- 
gretted I gave that vote, and I do not believe I ever | 
shall. “I then considered, as I do now, that the 
faith of the Government of the United States was 
pledged to Texas by the joint resolutions, approv- 
ed March Ist, 1845, to admit her into the Union, | 
provided, when she presented herself with her | 
constitution for admission, there was nothing in it | 
inconsistent with those resolutions. But, sir, I | 
found in her constitution, among other objection- | 
able features, a provision *‘ that the Legislature | 
shall have no power to pass laws for the emancipa- | 
tion of slaves,’’ &c., &c. As far back as 1824 or | 
5, by a décree of the Mexican Government, slave- | 
ry was abolished in all her provinces, including | 


Texas. When the final act of annexation was to 
be accomplished, at the period I have referred to, 
our votes were invoked to expel this extensive re- 
gion ‘* from the area of freedom,” and to perpetu- 
ate slavery over its entire surface, in violation of 

the spirit and letter of the joint resolutions admit- | 
ting her into the Union. For these reasons, and | 





| 


| 





| other members of this House. 
would be as offensive to gentlemen from the South, | 


ting her into the Union. Had a majority of this 
House voted with me, this war with Mexico would 
have been avoided. 

With this lesson before us, we are told that this 
proviso is premature; that we ought to wait until 
we get the territory before we legislate about it. 
Sir, as a northern man, Ido not think it is ever 
premature to enact laws to keep slavery within its 
present limits. 


of those who represent her interests on this floor 
prove ** traitors,’’ I leave them to the tender mer- 
cies of their constituents. 


member of this House, but this is a question which 
must be met, and this I consider the very time to 
meet it, when we are about to have an extensive 
region added to our territory; and, should we defer 
any longer some definite action upon it, we are only 


| putting off the evil day. 

I will not disguise the fact, that I have an abhor- 
rence of slavery. 
|| has permitted, in his inscrutable wisdom, for some || 
|| wise purpose, and which some succeeding age may | 


| seedeveloped. I cannot discover in it one redeem- | 
ps and I firmly believe that, under the | 


ing prince 


benign influence of the Gospel, it will one day cease 


| them to ‘‘horses, houses, and carriages,’’ this, too, 


| with the Bible, and Declaration of Independence, || 
|| ** read and known of all,”’ there is to my mind, | 
| something anti-christian and anti-republican in it, | 


Perhaps my feelings may be over-sensitive on the 
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I have no desire to wound the feelings of any 


It is a moral evil, which God |! 


to exist. When I hear honorable members of this || The real cause was, as I have stated, in ordering 
|| House speak of it as “*God’s own institution,” | 


| and argue that ‘ slaves are property,’’? comparing || 


subject, but there are scenes enacted here, in this || 


| capital of the nation, and almost under the dome | 


of this temple, consecrated to liberty, at which 
humanity shudders and weeps. I could relate an 
occurrence which took place in this city a few 
| days since, and was witnessed by myself and 
But the recital 


as it was disgusting to those who witnessed it. | 
would not be understood as supposing that scenes 
like this are of frequent occurrence. God forbid 


men of the North believe that slavery 


“is a monster of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen.” 


Mr. Chairman, the United States is at war with 





that ‘* war springs from our lusts.”” I think this 
Mexican war is a confirmation of the truth of Serip- 
ture. How was this war brought upon us? It had 





carried on to perpetuate the principles of that meas 
ure—slavery, and extension of territory. 


that they should be; but it is enough for me to have | 
witnessed one such, and to know that they are in- | 
cident to slavery. It is scenes like this which make | 


| a sister republic—it is said that it was forced upon || 
us by the act of Mexico. We are told in the Bible | 


its origin in the annexation of ‘Texas, and is to be | 


The | 


| consequences of that unwise measure were predict- | 


| ed, with remarkable accuracy, by the great states- | 
| m 


an of Kentucky. 


the annexation of Texas, he used the following 
words: 


« Under these circumstances, if the Government of the 


among them the actual or suspended war between Mexico 
and Texas. 


I certainly am not willing to involve the country it 
war for the object of acquiring Texas. we 
regard all wars as great calamities, to be avoided, if possi- 


* 


the country.” 


to involve us ‘certainly in war with Mexico.” 

This great man was not alone on this question; 
others, the greatest minds, and the best men of the 
country, were found side by side with him. It 
would seem that they were gifted with prophetic 
vision. His integrity on this question lost him 
the Presidency. Had he been placed in the Execu- 
tive chair, which his talents and long services to 
his country entitled him to be, this. war would not 
have had an existence. 

I question if any man in the country, divested 
of party feeling, and whose opinion is entitled to 
the least consideration, will contend that we would 


ble, and honorable peace as the wisest and truest policy of | 


In Mr. Clay’s Raleigh letter, on the question of | 


United States were to acquire Texas, it would acquire along | 
with it all the incumbrances which Texas is under, and | 


Of that consequence there cannot be a doubt. | 

Annexation and war with Mexico are identical. Now, for one, 

1a foreign | 
"4 


In another part of the same letter, Mr. Clay | 
said, that the consequence of annexation would be | 


i 
} 
i 


| 


‘| mote all these objects, and I verily 
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have had this war with Mexico if General Taylor 
had not been ordered to advance from Corpus 
Christi to Matamoros. It is folly to suppose that 
this feeble and faction-torn people, which had for 
seven years neglected to assert her declared right 
over Texas, should attempt its invasion after the 
annexation of that province to the United States, 
No man can for one moment eredit such an ab- 


\ | surdity. We are not left to conjecture upon this 
The North never will consent to | 
a further extension of the institution; and, if any | 


poet She was ready to negotiate the question of 
poundary if the United States would send a special 
| minister for that purpose. The resolution of an- 
nexation left the question of boundary open to 
negotiation, and certainly intimated to Mexico a 
desire, on the part of Congress, to settle with her 
upon amicable terms. Had the President yielded 
a mere point of etiquette, and sent a special minis- 
ter to Mexico, a resort to arms would have been 
_avoided. But no; the President had his own plans 
to carry out, and this war is the consequence. All 
the causes which are enumerated by the President 
| in vindication of his course, had existed for a long 
term of years, and yet no one, either in Mexico 
or this country, believed that a war would result 
from them. Most of our difficulties had been set- 
tled by negotiation, although some portion of the 
stipulated indemnity remained unpaid; but was 
that a sufficient cause for war? Certainly not. 


General Taylor to advance to the Rio Grande. 
Here was the fatal error. It was the first act of 
hostility, and the President must have known that 
| it would bring a collision; and, from the orders 
| issued by the Navy and War Departments, about 
that time, he evidently intended that it should. 
| Certainly, ‘‘we began the process by planting 
‘our army in the midst of Mexican plantations 
'*and homesteads, driving before us her citizens, 
| * her soldiers, and her civil authorities. <A colli- 
| * sion having necessarily supervened on Mexican 
| ‘ground, between armed detachments of both na- 
| * tions, war did most ‘ naturally’ follow.” 
| Ihave ever entertained but one opinion of this 
war—that it was provoked by the President—was 
unnecessary and unjust, and that it is waged for 
conquest. The President says, in his annual 
message, that those who entertain such opinions, 
and assert them, are extending * aid and comfort 
to the enemy.”? Why, sir, has it come to this, 
that the Congress of the United States, when such 
a’grave question as war is@before it, must with- 
hold all opposition to the E tive measures, or 
rest under the imputation of being enemies to their 
country? Freedom of discussion is a cherished 
principle with the American people, and the man 
who would deprive them of it, needs but the op- 
portunity to play the tyrant. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal said 
about the law of nations, and the rights of the 
conqueror over the conquered; and we have heard 
ingenious arguments in support of our rights over 
the conquered provinces of Mexico, Well, this 
may be all so; but I contend that we have no 


| rights, if the war was wrong and unjust in its in- 


| ception, and such I contend it was. I do not pro- 
fess to know much about the law of nations, but 
I do profess to know something of that great moral 
| law, which is binding upon men and angels, Na- 
tions are made up of individuals, and the obliga- 
tions of this law are as binding upon one as much 
as the other, and each are responsible to a higher 
power than the mere opinion of the world. We 
profess, sir, to be a Christian people. The meliora- 
tion of the condition of man is the great principle 
| of our age and country. The advance of mind, 
and the extension of the benign influences of civ- 
ilization and Christianity, are among the charac- 
| teristics of our day. Good men are devising means 
to alleviate the evils and to increase the happiness 
of man. Millions are annually peer to pro- 
y believe the day 
is not far distant, when “nation shall not lift up 
| sword against nation, neither will they learn war 
| any more.”’ t is 
tices said that this war was wrong in princi- 
| ple and unjust in its inception. It is a lust for 
| territory. New Mexico and California must be 
ceded to us, or there will be no peace. This I 
suppose to be that for which we are contending; 
and for this we are content to send our fellow- 
citizens to a pestilential climate, to be hurried by 
‘¢ yomito” or slaughter to their final account. I 
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shudder at the thought of a result so awful, and I 
would not for the world take the responsibility of 
it. Weare told of the glory this war will shed 
over our country. There can be no glory with- 
out principle, and no principle in a departure from 
that rule of dome “unto others as we would that 
they should do unto us.”’ 

ut this war is as unsound in policy as it is in 


“principle. [tis waged for territory. Suppose this 


had been declared by the President when he called 
for men and mone y, after the battles of Palo Alto 

id Resaca de la Palma, would we have placed at 
lis disposal ten millions of dollars and fitty thou- 

ind men? Certainly not. For what do we de- 

re more territory? Is it to disturb the compro- 
mises of the Constitution, and to givea preponder- 
What section 
of the Union ean desire the territory in question? 
(an ut j Vest, to 
bring millions of acres of land into competition 
with, and to re tard the settlement of, that yet uli- 
neopled and mavnilcent regions We of the North 
Do the South desire it?) Short- 
ited, indeed, must be that southern man who 


ance to the institution of slavery ¢ 


erve any rood purpose to the 


ao not want at, 


will venture to rouse up the spirit which has al- 
ready manifested itself. ‘Time will demonstrate 
that he was the best friend to his country who op- 
posed the addition of even a single acre of Mexi- 
can territory. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold the President responsible 
for this war. He committed the first act of hos- 
tility, and which he must have known would re- 
sult in collision, and it is therefore truly his war. 
‘To whom else can it be attributed: Not to the 
waresmaking power of the United States; for the 
President never consulted Congress, then in ses- 
sion, unti he had committed a hostile act by 
crossing a disputed boundary, and invading Mex- 
roan territory. He pursued a very different course 
towards England on the Oregon question, although 
he asserted our tle was clear and unquestionable 
tou the whole territory. 

We hear much said about the honor of the 
country in relation to this war. Well, sir, I may 
not have as much refinement of feeling as some men, 
but l have no idea of honor without justice; and 
when we talk of the honor of conquering a weak 
adversary, we misapply the term. ‘ What can 
be more for the honor of the nation than its being 
roverned by justice, by humanity, by magnanim- 
ity? Are not the opposite qualities incompatible 
with the national honor 2” 

[ have not much faith in this magic word called 
honor. L cannot find it in calling our citizens from 
their homes and families, and sending them, by | 
hundreds and thousands, to die by pestilence or 
fall in battle, whatever may be the prowess of their , 
arms, 

‘This war, from its inception to this hour, reflects 
no honor upon the country, except the skall, bra- 
very, and noble bearing of the gallant general and 
the army under his command. War is the exer- 
cise of a most fearful power, always bringing in 
iis tran the most direful consequences, costing 
inillions of money and rivers of blood, and spread- 
ing abroad ademoralizing influence that years will 
notevercome. IL will not attempt a description of || 
the horrors which follow in its train; it is the most 
diretul ofall calamities that can befall both the vic- || 

| 


tors and the vanquished; it brings curses upon both, 
commensurate with the base and wicked passions 
which it engenders, and ours is the country in 
which a maximum of these evils must be felt. We || 
have no excess of pop lation. Our soldiers are the 
farmers, mechanics, and laborers of the country, 
engaged in umes of peace in the various pursuits 
of the land. What will be the condition of those 
whe return and are disbanded? Injured in mor- 
als, in health, as well as in capacity to return to 
their former pursuits, And yet, strange to say, 
‘(this mass of human sutlering awakens com- 
paratively little thought, and calis forth little sym- 
pathy.’’ “We shed the blood of our fellow crea- 
tures, and shout exultingly over victorics which {| 
carry desolation and wo into thousands of fam- 
ilies,” 

An Enclish writer, in his ‘Reflections on War,”’ 
says: ** What a scene must a field of battle pre- 
‘sent, where the slain are left without assistance 
‘and without pity, with their wounds exposed to 
‘the piercing air! Far from their native home, 


/in carrying it on. 
resolution instructing the President to order our | 


a Ringgold, a Watson, a Ridgely, a Cross, a Coch 
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‘ voice, no wife, or mother, or sister, is near, to 


* soothe their sorrows.’’ 


Is this a picture too highly colored? Hear what |) 


a young soldier, who was in the fight at Monterey, 
says, in writing to his friends at home. (I read 
from his letter:) 


* During the fight of the second day a flag of cessation 
Was sent to the Mexicans, requesting a few hours to bury 
the dead, which were strewn in trightful piles over the field. 
This was refused, and the wounded and dead lay where they 
fell, beneath the rays of a seorching sun, tll the batde was 
ended. [twas then almost impossible for our men to endure 
the stench while they heaped dirt over the poor fellows 
where they lay. The bodies of the dead were as black as 
coals; many of them were stripped of their clothing by the 
Mexicans during the night. Several of those who were 
wounded during the first day’s fight, crawled into ditches 
and holes to avoid the balls which were rolling like hail 
stones over the field, whence. exhausted by the loss of 
blood, they were unable to crawl, or give signs of distress. 
As a consequence many perished, though some who were 
found in this condition were removed, and are recover- 
ing.?? 


But to return to the same English writer. He | 


Says: 


“If statesmen, if Christian statesmen, had a proper feeling 
| on this subject, and would open their hearts to the reflections 
| Which such scenes must inspire, instead of rushing eagerly 
| to arms, from the thiret of conquest, or the thirst for gain, | 
| would they not hesitate long, would they not try every expe- 


dient, every lenient act consistent with duty, before they 


ventured on this desperate remedy, or rather, before they | 


plunged into this gulf of horror ?”’ 


Sut when this war is to cease is a question of | 


great importance, and very difficult to answer. If 
notuntil Mexicoagrees to give up her provinces, the 


day is remote. ‘They are a race proverbial for their | 


pride and arrogance. And who is to make the peace 
is a question difficult to solve. 
accept our three millions, who knows but a revo- 


lution may place some other general at the head | 


of the Government, who will have his price too. 
Look at this war in whatever light we may, and it 


is not in human foresight to predict how, or when, | 
With all my heart I shall hail the || 


it is to cease. 
day, come when it may, which will secure a peace, 
and put an end to this miserable strife. 
part nor lot in bringing it upon us; I will take none 
I would this day vote for a 


troops back to the Rio Grande, and, in order to 


secure a peace without further loss of life, across | 
I believe such a proceed- | 
policy; I know it would be | 


the disputed eer 
ing would be one o 

one of justice and humanity. What a monstrous 
absurdity would it not be to go on fighting until 
we have wasted fifty millions of dollars more than 
the fifty which we have already spent, (if all the 
accounts were in and paid) to obtain what we 
could have readily purchased without going to 
war—and possibly might be able to purchase now 
for a tenth part of the money; and (O how tran- 
scendently more worthy of consideration !) with- 
out the sacrifice of asingle life of those dear friends, 
beloved companions, and countrymen of ours, who 


| have fallen in the fight, or who—far direr fate— 
victims to an unnatural climate, are now mingled | 


with the clods of the valley. 

‘The war we are waging I deem wholly incon- 
sistent with the spirit of our institutions. It was 
never contemplated by the framers of the Consti- 
tution, who wisely left the question of peace or 
war with Congress, that a President of the United 
States should do that indirectly which he had no 


| power to do directly. The President tells us about 


the outrages inflicted upon us by Mexico, and 
talks about indemnity. 


| cost of the war, or what Mexico owes us? The 
high value some place upen her provinces might, | 
in their estimation, furnish indemnity for these; | 


but, sir, will it furnish indemnity for the hundreds 
slain upon the field of battle, or who have fallen 
by the disease of a sickly climate? Will it wipe 


out the black stain upon the annals of our coun- 


? 


try? Will it restore to life, and to their or 


ran, and others equally worthy, who have fallen? 
What indemnity has he to offer to the widowed 


/ mothers and helpless orphan children? Will it 


restore a leg or an arm to the unfortunate cripple 
who was wounded in the fight? Will it restore 
the shattered constitution of the diseased soldier ? 
Will it make the poor and degraded debauchee the 
moral, perchance the Christian man, the war found 
him? Will it provide the means to pay the hun- 


Should Santa Ana | 


I had no | 


Indemnity for what—the | 
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'| man; demand indemnity for all these, and Mexico 
would not be left with an acre to stand upon, 


But, Mr. Chairman, there are other and ver 
serious objections to this war; indeed, sir, their 
name is “legidn.”’ It is not only unsound in polic 
and principle, but it is a flagrant act of injustice to 
the people of the United States. - It has entirely 
engrossed the legislation of Congress. Public busi- 
ness, not growing out of the war, is wholly or 
nearly neglected. The private claims upon the 
Government have also been Siietaniied. The 
President, at the commencement of the session, in 
his annual message, suggested this course. Hear 
what he says, sir: ‘* During the existence of the 

‘war with Mexico all our resources should be 

‘ husbanded, and no appropriations made except 

‘such as are absolutely necessary for its vigorous 

‘ prosecution,” &c. ‘* By the observance of this 

* policy at your present session large amounts ma 

‘ be saved to the treasury.’? How faithfully has his 

party in this House followed his bidding. All the 

other great interests of the country have been over- 
looked in the efforts to carry on this war “ vigor. 
ously.’’? Look, sir, at the calendar, and see the vast 
amount of important public business which will not 
be touched this session. From all sections of the 
|, country appeals are made to Congress for legisla- 
tion upon measures of public interest. But, sir, 
not only must all the ‘* resources’’ of the Govern- 
ment be ‘* husbanded”’ for the * vigorous prosecu- 
tion’’ of the war, but the whole session has been 
wasted in legislation connected with it. Look also 
at the private claims upon the Government, and tell 
me, sir, what justice can the claimants expect from 
this Congress with this war of the President upon 
our hands? There is no time to do justice to them 
now. FElas there ever been a session of Congress 
since the adoption of the Constitution when the 
great interests of the country, public and private, 
have been so entirely negteceed ah at this session? 

And, Mr. Chairman, this is not all: appropriations 

|| made at the last session for the construction of im- 

portant public works will be retained in the treas- 

| ury,and all work suspended during the continuance 
|| of the war. The resources of the Government 
must be *‘ husbanded,” and hence the necessity of 
| suspending all public works except “ such as are 
absolutely necessary”? to carry it on. During the 
last session of Congress, it was my good fortune to 
carry through this House (and it also passed the 
Senate) a bill for the construction of defensive 
works at the Narrows in the harbor of New York. 
It was a measure of great difficulty, and had been 
Lefore Congress for many years. To my great 
regret, I learn that the sum ($100,000) appropri- 
ated for that object is needed in the treasury to 
carry on the war with “ vigor,”’ and that the work 
|| will be suspended until we secure an ‘* honorable 
| peace’? with Mexico. 

It has beenjwell said, ‘ that misfortunes never 
come alone.’’ The measures of the Administra- 
tion approve the saying. In addition to the war, 
the subtreasury scheme has been put in operation. 
| I suppose it will have to work its own cure, as it 
did under the Van Buren administration. But for 
| party consistency, the Administration would now 
recommend its repeal. It has not been in full oper- 
ation two months, and a bill has been reported to 
|| us materially modifying its provisions. Why have 

not the Administration the honesty to come out and 
say it will not work, and recommend Congress to 
repeal it? If the measure was not fraught with 
| mischief, the best way to let the people become 
| acquainted with it would be to test its operation 
upon the varied interests of the country. But the 
Administration do not and cannot carry the specie 
| clause into effect; it is not practicable. They were 
| told it was a measure of mischief, and but for the 
| act of the last session authorizing the issue of treas- 

'| ury notes, (which were used as currency,) the Sec- 

‘retary of the Treasury could not have carried on 

the Government. It is considered by all intelligent 

| merchants, and practical men, who are not bound 
| by party ties, an unfortunate and an unWise meas- 

/| ure. 

|| ‘The failure of the crops throughout Europe, and 

| the famine in Ireland, have opened to us an exten- 

sive market for all our agricultural productions; 

‘and but for this, with a war on our hands, the sub- 

treasury, and*importations far exceeding in amount 

| our ordinary exports, we should have had before 
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would have gone down to a point lower than they | 
have reached in many years, and commercial | 
embarrassment must have .followed. The large | 
amount of specie coming into the country conse- | 
quent upon increased ospree is, under existing | 
circumstances, of essential benefit. But will thfs 
state of things continue? Can we keep it here? | 
Specie which flows into a country in a regular | 
course of trade, must, of necessity, enrich the coun- 
try: 
causes that will cease to exist on the return of an 
abundant harvest in Europe. With a diminished | 

* and diminishing demand for our products, and an 
increased importation which will take place under 
the present tariff, this specie will go back to Eu- 
rope, and perhaps more with it. 

{ trust, sir, we may not realize anything of this | 
kind; but should it come, then the subtreasury 
will be felt; and, I fear, severely felt. The Gov- | 
ernment would have the power to crush every 
moneyed institution in the country; and, if exer- 
cised, @ suspension of specie payments by the | 
banks would take place, and the credit of the coun- | 
try would be ruined. A specie circulation we can 


never have, unless we are content to go back to the || 


dark ages. There are manifold inconsistencies | 
and inconveniences arising from it. 

The weakness and wickedness of this measure | 
have been ‘so thoroughly exposed, and with such | 
signal ability, by my friend and colleague from the 
city of New York, (Mr. Matxier,] that it is not | 
worth while for me to consume my time, or the 
time of the committee, in discussing it. 


Mr. Chairman, money, we are told, és the “sin- || 


ews of war,’’ and is indispensable in its prosecu- | 
tion. How does the Administration propose to 
obtain it? Will it resort to direct taxation ? 
does it propose to carry on this war? The coun- 
try will not sanction an accumulating debt. 
have been experimenting upon our revenue sys- 

tem, and have reduced our receipts, when the exi- | 


gencies of the country demanded a material in- || 


. . 1} 
crease. We have repealed the tariff of 1842, which, || down; to cheapen labor; to make man a mere | 


although defective in some of its details, brought || 


more prosperity to the country than any which | 


preceded it, and was yielding the largest amount of || 


revenue. We have substituted for it a system 
which will not meet the expectation of its friends 
as a revenue measure, and this at the very time we 
had this war on our hands. And why was this | 


act repealed at such a moment? Why, sir, be- || 


cause a visionary Secretary of the Treasury assert- | 
ed that “the lowest rate of duty would yield the | 
largest amount of revenue.”? And one of his party | 
adherents on this floor ventured the wild assertion, 
that a uniform duty of five per cent. would yield a 
larger amount than a higher rate. It was shown 
in both ends of this Capitol, that the proposed 
change in the tariff would result in a large diminu- 
tion of the revenue from imports. And the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wes- 
ster] showed most satisfactorily to my mind, and 
I believe to every unprejudiced man in the coun- 
try, that upon only six articles of import there 
would be a falling off in the revenue of over three 
millions of dollars. And he was sustained in this 
opinion by an intelligent merchant of the city of 
New York, a friend of the Administration, whose 
letter he read to the Senate, and which has been | 
spread before the country. It is but a little more | 
than one year since the Secretary of the Treasury 
made to Congress his report on finance, and upon 
which report the present tariff act was framed. 
One of the prominent features of that report is, as 
I have said, that low duties yield the largest reve- 
nue; this seems to have been then the cherished 
opinion of the Secretary. 

But let us look at his report, made to the Senate 
a few days since, and we will find that he has 
changed his ground. He seems to have discovered 
that an increase of duty on many articles will in- 
crease the revenue. He is no doubt correct; and 
had he preposed a fair revision of the act, I would 
have hed charity to believe that he was honest in 
what he said; but the report is a little contemptible, 
electioneering document, betraying incapacity and 
ignorance; a mere trick, to gain a party advantage, 
to soothe Pennsylvania and Louisiana by an in- 
creased duty on coal, iron, and sugar. It isa direct 
appeal to the working classes; recommends, among 
other articles, an increase of the duty on cloths and 
cassimeres costing over four dollars the square 





But that which is now coming, comes from || 


We || 
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yard; on printed calicoes costing over thirty cents; 
and on shirting muslin costing over twenty cents; 
with a reduction of duty on some few articles. 
Why, sir, does he expect that such goods will be 
imported? A cassimere at four dollars is an arti- 
cle rarely seen, and the other articles are rarely 
imported. I have neither time nor disposition to 
pursue this report; its aim and object is to make 
political capital, rather than to increase the revenue. 

I have a few words to say in relation to the tariff 
act of the last session. ‘The Secretary is right; it 
does require revision; a change in it is certainly 
| demanded. But before I can vote for any altera- 
tion, or a tax upon the free list, | must have the 
principles of the tariff of 1842 restored. Revenue, 
with protection te AmMErIcAN LABOR, is what I 
contend for, and I will never yield the principle 
until I am satisfied of my error. 

This question of protection can never be too 
| often agitated in this Hall. It is the duty of those 
| who believe in it to keep it before this House and 
the country. Is this nation to avail itself of the 
blessings showered upon it by a benign Provi- 
dence, in the abundance of every raw material 
used by man in a state of civilization, for the pur- 
poses for which they were given; or is it, like the 
unprofitable steward, to bury them in the earth? 
What was it that our fathers had m view in sever- 
ing the links of the chain which bound us to the 
Old World? It was to liberate man; to raise the 
masses above the will of the privileged few; to 
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make this country independent in the most enlarged | 


'sense of the term. Our country is blessed, as I 
have said, with all the raw material which are the 


It is 
not these which require protection, so much as the 
| labor requisite to bring them into use. What na- 
| tion has ever preserved its greatness or indepen- 
dence, except in so far as it fostered and sustained 
| its own labor? The history of the world proves 
this. Itis the policy of Europe to keep the masses 


physical being; to keep him in a degraded con- 
dition. Our policy should be to elevate him. Man 
is cheaper in the Old World than in the New. 
What is the condition of the laboring classes in 
almost every quarter of Europe? 
industrious and hard-working laborer cannot earn 
more by incessant toil than barely sustains life in 
a miserable condition, and deprived of all animal 
food. This it is that makes protective duties 
necessary, that we may not, by importing the pro- 
| ducts of this degraded labor, reduce its wages to 
nearly the same standard in the United States. 

[ do not wish to enter upon a tedious argument 


a political point of view, I consider it paramount 
to all others—the great American principle, which 
| will one day be the dividing line between the two 
| great parties of the country, and but for the war, 


been the prominent question of this session. 


We find that at- 


attention of the country to it. 


| to deceive the people into a belief that they will 
be benefited by the importation of foreign pro- 
ducts, when thus to import them is to give admis- 
sion to degraded labor, to the great injury of the 
working classes. 

We have been told, here in this Hall, that the 


visions has been caused by the repeal of the tariff 
act of 1842, and the other measures of Mr. Polk’s 





lieved it. What nonsense! Do gentlemen really 


| as not to understand this? Did the tariff of 1846 


short crop on the continent of Europe? Sir, it is 
the misfortune of others which has caused this de- 
mand for our products; and while it has saved our 
country from serious embarrassment, we ought not 
to speak of it in a spirit of vain boasting. 

The productions of the convicts at the Sing Sing 
State prison are schapry? like the productions of 
the pauper laborers of 
State was contented to sell the 
labor at lower prices than would remunerate the 

honest mechanic; and when the effect of this deg- 
| radation—this cheapening of man—was’so near 


sources of national wealth and individual comfort. | 
|| But they are of no value in the raw state, 


How || 


Why, sir, the || 


in support of this doctrine of protection; but, in || 


in which the country is now involved, would have | 
Even | 
at this moment I deem it of importance to call the | 


|| tempts have been made, and are still being made, | 


present foreign demand for our breadstuffs and pro- | 


Administration; that the people of the country be- | 
suppose that the American people are so ignorant | 


| cause the potato-rot and famine in Ireland, and the | 


urope, inasmuch as the | 
roducts of their | 
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home, our mechanics did not fail to perceive it, 
and to protest against it, until the employment of 
the convicts in the State prison at Sing Sing was, 
in a measure abandoned. 

[ call upon all who feel any interest in the labor- 
ing classes—the nine-tenths of the people of the 
United States—to ponder well these things. Ex- 
perience may be appealed to with the greatest con- 
fidence. Let our records be searched and exam- 
ined, and they will prove that, whenever the labor 
of the country has been fully protected, as it was 
by the tariffs of 1828, 1832, and 1842, the people 
of all denominations were fully employed at good 
remunerating wages; and when they were not so 
protected, (as in 184], for instance,) the industry 
of the whole country was paralyzed trom the intro- 
duction of this pauper labor of the Old World. I 
am surprised, sir, that the great question of protec- 
tion has not been brought into the discussions of 
It is incidental to our whole 
system of finance, and might have been appropri- 
ately introduced. I fear the people will think that 
the principle has been yielded to our opponents, 
and that we have all become the advocates of free 
trade. I cannot dismiss this subject without sound- 
ing an alarm, that those who earn their bread by 
their daily toil may arouse themselves, lest they 
should discover, when it is too late, that this doc- 
trine of free trade, or low duties, carried out, may 
make man as cheap in the United States as he is 
now in Europe. 


the present session. 





THE THREE MILLION BILL. 
SPEECH OF MR. A. P. BAGBY, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE SENATE OF THE Uniren STares. 
February 15, 1847. 
The Senate having under consideration the Three 
Million Appropriation Bill— 

Mr. BAGBY rose and said: 

Mr. Presipenr: The events that are passing 
around us, and in which we are daily engaged, are 
full of interest and full of instruction. I hope and 

| trust we shall be impressed with the importance of 
the one, and endeavor to apply the lessons derived 
from the other, to the benefit of our common coun- 
try. The immediate question before the Senate is 
the amendment of the Senator from Michigan to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Georgia, [Mr. Berrien,] to the bill reported by 
' the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, making a further appropriation, not to exceed 
three millions of dollaxg, to bring the existing war 
with Mexico to a speedy and honorable conclu- 
sion. The amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia contains no distinct substantive proposition, 
| but is, lapprehend, only intended by the honor- 
able mover to be explanatory of the object of the 
bill, and to disclaim the idea, that, on our part, the 
war is prosecuted with a view to conquest, or the 
dismemberment of the republic of Mexico, or to 
the acquisition of any of the ce of Mexico 
by conquest. The amendment of the Sanator from 
Michigan contains propositions intended to coun- 
teract the effects of the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia, and to leave the Government of the 
United States to prosecute the war upon such 
principles, and with such objects, as it may deem 
wise and proper, untrammelled by any expression 
of opinion on our pari, in connexion with this bill. 
In the remarks I design to submit, I shall pass 
over the amendments as unnecessary, and proceed 
at once to the consideration of the alt he bill, 
Mr. President, is simple and direct in its provi- 
sions, and appropriates a sum not exceeding three 
millions of dollars for the purpose of defraying any 
extraordinary expenses which may be incurred in 
bringing the war with Mexico to a speedy and 
honorable conclusion. Iam in favor of the bill, 
Mr. President, as I have been of every measure 
having for its object the vigorous prosecution and 
speedy termination of this war; and the only re- 
-gret I have felt is, that the President has not call- 
ed for larger means in men and money, and that 
Congress has not acted with more oe and 
I am in favor of it, also, because | have the fullest 
|| confidence in the wisdom, sound discretion, and 
patriotism of the President, and that he will apply 
‘| it in a manner, if he uses it at all, to promote the 
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honor and the interest of his country, and render to 
Congress, as he is required to do, a faithful account 
of its application. If it cannot be thus applied, it 
will remain in the treasury. Much good, there- 
fore, may grow out of the passage of the bill, 
while no harm can possibly result from it. Among 
the most serious objections urged against the 
passage of the bill is, that it is vague and indefinite, 
and does not specify upon its face the object to 
which the money is to be applied, in order to bring 
the war to a speedy and honorable close. In the 
present state of the relations bewween the United 


States and Mexico, there are but two modes in | 


which itcan be apphed so as to accomplish the 
object contemplated by the bill—an object, Mr. 
President, not only dear to humanity and all the 
vreat interests of Mexico and the United States, 
but to mankind in general, One is—and in my 
opinion the best—by prosecuting the war with in- 
creased vigor; and the other is by negotiation. 
‘Lhese are the only modes. And it is a little as- 
tonishing that those who have been most vehement 
in ther denunciations of the war, and shudder at 
the thought of a further prosecution of it, should 
be most strenuous in their Opposition to a measure 


which, to say the least. may be used to secure the 


blessings of peace—used, not for the purpose of 
men and arms, and all the destructive 

implements of war which the barbarous refine- 
ments of civilization have brought into use, but 
which may be used for the purpose of eultivating 
that cherished emblem—which seems to have such 
fragrant attractions for certain Senators—the olive 
branch. | do not understand this. It must be 
that those who oppose this measure do it for one 
of three reasons: either that they are opposed to 
making further appropriations to carry on the war, 
or opposed to making an appropriation to be ap- 
plied in another way, so as to bring about peace, 
or they are unwilling to confide so large a sum to 
the discretion of the President of the United States. 
1 am not at liberty to conclude that it proceeds 
from an unwillingness to supply the necessary 
means of carrying on the war; on the contrary, I 
hear willing testimony that the Senate has, with 
rreat unanimity, voted for all the means asked by 
the Executive to carry on the war. It is true we 
have differed about forms, and modes, and details, 
uid been a litte tardy about it, but, upon the 
whole, we have done perhaps as well as could be 
expected, Itis also true, sir, that I do not exactly 
understand upon what prinetple of patriotism or 
morality Senators can vote all the means, in men 
and money, ealled for by the Executive to carry 
on this war, and at the same time denounce the 
war as unconstitutional, unjust, and unholy, in its 
origin and its objects, and likely to be fraught with 
the most fatal consequences, 1 say I do not ex- 
actly understand this, unless those who are op- 
posed to the prosecution of this war are afraid, as 
they may well be, of the frowns and denunciations 
of an indignant people. ‘There may be something 
entertained the opinions express- 


BUpply ne 


inthis. Butif 
ed here in regard to the nature and character of 
this war, sooner than I would open my lips for the 
purpose of voting one dollar to carry it on, I would 
seal them forever. Sooner let my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth, than be used for the pur- 
pose of advocating measures which my conscience 
and my judgment told me were to be applied to 
the accomplishment of unjust and unholy purposes, 
Sir, | shudder at such morality as this, and no 
affection of patriotism or love of country can hide 
its deformity. 
distinction attempted to be drawn, on a former 


day, by the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. || 


Manevum. } The honorable Senator was pleased 
to remind me that | did not take into considera- 
tion the distincuon between the injustice of the war 


in its origin, and the necessity of carrying it on | 
after it was begun. The distinction taken by the || 
Senator from North Carolina is perfectly just, but | 
he has made the mistake in the application of it. | 
1 admit that if we had unjustly, on our part, | 
brought a war into the bosom of our own country, | 


duty and patriotism would require us to exert 
every nerve for the protection of our soil and fire- 
sides, and to expel and drive out the enemy, no 
matter how unjustly we might have provoked him 
to make the assault upon us. But that distinction 
cannot apply to a foreign war, carried on by us in 
a foreign country. So the Senator, and those who 





| continue it you aggravate the enormit 


| beginning. 
| it to be a righteous war on our part, I am for pros- 
| ecuting it with all possible vigor. 


| mediate abandonment. 


_ this complexion it must come at last, if their views 
| be correct. : 


| they are sincere, and I] know them to be just,) is a 


| have done, my honorable friend from Delaware 


| but in reason and common sense. 


Nor is there any soundness in the || 


| discuss, holy things. lat 
you, before [ sit down, that this is not, on our | 
| part, an unjust war. 
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| think and act with him, cannot escape upon this | 
| point. 
| to abandon it immediately, and adopt the coursé 


If the war is unjust on our part, we ought 


indicated by the resolutions of the Senator from 
New Hampshire, [Mr. Citrey.] Every hour you 


justice of its commencement, if unjust 1t was in the 
It is either right or wrong. Believing 


And I repeat, 
that there is no course, founded in justice, morali- | 
ty, and national honor, for those to pursue who | 
consider it an unjust war, but to advocate its im- | 
Turn it as they may, to 


But there seems to be a vague and undefined sort 


of apprehension and secret dread that we may ac- | 


quire some territory in the prosecution of this war, | 


and, if we should, we are asked, what shall we do | 


with it? Itseems to be understood that this Gov- 

ernment of ours, upon which we hear so many | 
rhapsodies pronounced when it suits the purposes | 
of Senators to pronounce them, (and I have nodoubt 


creat, big, awkward, good-natured sort of a thing, | 
but utterly destitute of the faculties and the capacity 
which are indispensable to its efficiency. 

And thus, although we have the power to make 
war, and to resist, when war is made upon us, as 
it has been by Mexico, that we have no power, no 
authority, no capacity to avail ourselves of the in- 


will recollect, Mr. President, that on a former day, 
when | was speaking in terms of disapprobation 
of the capitulation of Monterey, because the Mex- 
ican army was not compelled to surrender uncon- 
ditionally, instead of capturing the army, as | 
think, and shall never cease to think, we ought to 


[Mr. J. M. Crayron] asked me what I would have | 
done with them. I told him at the time I would | 
have deprived them of their arms and paroled them. 

I believe, upon reflection, | would have put them | 
to making a road to the city of Mexico. And1 | 
have an answer equally explicit to the question, | 
what | would do with Mexican territory, if Mex- | 
ico refused to make peace upon fair and honorable 
terms; and that is, | would organize territorial 
governments in that which we now hold, paying 
respect to the rights of individuals, and | would | 
press the war into the heart of Mexico, with the | 
same object. I would put the country undef-con- | 
tribution as fast as we conquered it, and make it | 
contribute to the expenses of the war. War, sir, | 
is a great calamity, but nations are fools to engage | 
in it, or continue it, without availing themselves | 
of the best fruits they can gather from it, having | 
regard always to the sacred principles of justice | 
and humanity. Conquests in war are a lawful 
mode of acquisition, and so recognised by the laws 
of nations throughout the civilized world. Grotius, 
and Puffendorf, and Vattel, and others, who by | 
their labors have lighted up and adorned the juris- 
prudence of ages, have not founded their codes | 
upon the sickly sentimentality of the present age, 


———— OOo 


But, Mr. President, we are not only told that | 
this is an unjust and unholy war, so far as the | 
Government and the people of the United States | 
are concerned, but that if we continue to prosecute | 
it we shall bring down upon our heads, asa nation, 
the vengeance of offended Deity, and outrage the | 
public sentiment of the civilized world. It is not | 
permitted to me to minister in, and I regret to say | 
that this Chamber is not the appropriate place to | 
But I shall attempt to show | 


I readily admit, that in the | 
conduct of great national affairs, proper respect | 
should be paid to the opinion $f the civilized world, | 
and a much higher respect and veneration to those 
eternal srinciples of justice, truth, and righteous- | 
ness, which are the habitations of the throne of | 
God. : 
“A decent regard for the opinions of mankind” | 
is a lesson taught us by that immortal instrument, 
which I trust will pass unhurt through the desola- 
ting mutations of time, and the strife and turmoil 
of party politics, and be transmitted, in all its ex- 





But how is that public sentiment to be collected, 
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and erected into a standard by which to measure 
the justice and morality of our course in regard to 
this Mexican war? urn your eyes to Europe 
Do you find it in the conduct of Russia in her pol- 
icy towards Circassia? Do you find it in the eon. 
duct of France towards Algeria? Do you find it 
in the conduct of several other of the most Christian 
nations of Europe, in the course they have recently 
pursued, and by which the very last nail has been 
driven into the lid of the coffin of undone, miser- 


able, ruined, partitioned, murdered Poland ? Let 


Cracow answer. But I put England, with all her 
faults, at the head of the Governments of Europe 
Her power, which almost encircles the globe, her 
energy, her enterprise, her civilization and intelli- 
gence, her progress in all the arts of life, the wis. 
dom of her statesmen, and the great part she has 
acted, and is still acting, and is destined to act here- 
after, in the great drama of nations—all, all entitle 
her to this gigantic preéminence. But when you 
come to look to her authority, and to ascertain her 
public sentiment in regard to the righteous prose- 


_ cution of wars, and the rightful acquisition of ter- 


ritory, where will you find them? Will you find 
them amid the bloodshed and desolation of India, 
by which her fields have been blighted, and a vast 
portion of a distant empire has been torn from its 
rightful owners, a distant, unoffending people, and 
the rivers which irrigate their native land choked 
up with the bodies, and made to run red with the 
blood, of her children? Is this the authority in- 


_ voked, and this the evidence of that public senti- 


cidents, and the results, and the fruits of war. You | ment to which we are to conform our action in the 


| prosecution of this war with Mexico? 


Let the 
ghost of the murdered millions that walk una- 


venged by moonlight upon the banks of the Indus 
and the Ganges answer. Sir, I am tired of this 
doctrine of looking to such examples for the gov- 
ernment of our conduct as a nation, instead of con- 
sulting and conforming to those great eternal prin- 
ciples of morality, equity, and justice, which lie at 
the foundation of the moral universe. 

But [ said I should vindicate the justice of this 
war, so far as the Government of the United States 
was concerned. In order to do this, it will be ne- 
cessary to inquire into the causes of the war, and 
to — who commenced the war. My honor- 
able friend from New Jersey, [Mr. Dayron,] to 
whom I always listen with pleasure and respect, 
except when he is a little too hard upon the De- 
mocracy of the country, admitted, in enumerating 
all the wrongs and injuries we had experienced at 
the hands of Mexico, that some one or more of 
them would have been sufficient to justify a decla- 
ration of war by the United States against Mexico; 
and yet the Senator came to the conclusion that all 
these causes, which had been increasing and accu- 
mulating for years, when put together, were not 
sufficient to justify a declaration of war on.our part. 
I shall not now inquire into the correctness of the 
course of logical ratiocination by which this con- 
clusion was attained, but am perfectly willing to 
leave the honorable Senator in the quiet, peace- 
able, and undisturbed possession of his premises, 
his induction, and his conclusion. My object will 
be to show, not that we had sufficient cause to go 
to war with Mexico, and that we did not com- 
mence war upon her, but that Mexico thought, 
unjustly and erroneously, that she had sufficient 
cause for war against us, and that she declared 
and commenced the war. 

From the commencement of the Mexican war, 
through all its stages, down to the present time, I 
have entertained but one opinion as to the cause 
of this war; and it does appear to me, that any 
one who will take the trouble to examine the sub- 
ject with a mind unjaundiced by prejudice, cannot 
come to any other conclusion than the one to which 
I have come. Mexico herself assigns the same 
cause that] do. Mr. President, it was that great 
measure in which the people of this country mani- 
fested more interest and more feeling than they 
have on any other since I have been on,the stage 
of public life—the annexation of Texas to the 
United States. It was that which Mexico declared, 
in advance, she would consider an aggression on 
her rights, for which she would go to war, for 


| which she declared war, for which she commenced 


war, and for which, in the language of that abused, 


| 
‘ . '| but, in my opinion, sound, patriotic, and states- 
cellence and all its purity, to the latest generations, 1 


manlike document, the President’s message, she 
shed American blood upon American soil. This 
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was the cause for which a revolution was effect- | 


ed in Mexico; by which an Administration was 
prought into power, breathing threatenings and 
fury against the United States for the annexation 
of Texas to the Union, or, as Mexico expressed 
it, for having despoiled her of part of her empire; 
or, as it is described here, with more fancy and 
sympathy than truth or ee the dismem- 
berment of a sister republic. And here, sir, per- 
mit me to say, that if Senators would exhibit a 
jiutle more sympathy for their mother republic, than 


for such a sister republic as Mexico, they would | 
jace their sympathies to a much better account. | 
Paternal sympathy and affection are high quali- | 
ties; but filial duty and affection are much higher | 


ones. But not only did the Mexican authorities 
athome hold the language and adopt the course 
towards the United States which I have stated, 


but her Minister resident at this court held the | 


same language and pursued the same course, pro- 
testing against the annexation of Texas as an ag- 
gression upon the rights of Mexico, and demand- 
ing his passports, and leaving the country as soon 
as the act was consummated. But this is not all. 
Every proclamation, and declaration, and pronun- 
ciamento of every public man in authority in Mex- 
ico, from that hour to this, has stated, in explicit 
terms, not only that they considered the annexa- 
tion of Texas as a sufficient cause for their com- 


mencing war against us, but that they would prose- | 
cute the war until there was nota hostile American | 
footprint on the soil of Mexico, or an American | 

. ' 


sail in sight of her ports. 
Texas, then, that Mexico, according to her own 


It was to reconquer | 


showing, commenced the war with us; and we | 
went to war with her because she came to war with | 


us. 
Having shown, then, that the annexation of 


Texas was, according to the admission of Mexico | 


herself, the cause of the war on her part, I conclude | 


that, unless the annexation of Texas was on our 
part an unjust and unholy act, there is nothing 
unjust or unholy on our part in repelling the war 
which Mexico commenced against us in conse- 
quence of annexation. In order to determine 


States was an act of injustice towards Mexico, it 
will be proper to advert for a moment to the atti- 
tude and position of all the parties, with respect to 


each other, at the time annexation took place. || 
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to be disappointed. The tide of events rolled on, 
and instead of the blessings of free government, 
they saw established in Mexico one of the most 
arbitrary and contemptible despotisms that ever 
existed upon the face of the earth. In this state 
of things, true to the instincts of freedom, and 
most of them to the lessons they had learned and 
| the principles they had inherited from a glorious 
ancestry, they determined not to submit to the iron 
rod of despotism, but to vindicate their principles 
and defend their rights to the last extremity. They 
struggled on until the battle of San Jacinto, when 
this despotic ruler became a prisoner of war, and 
their independence was achieved. 
was to Texas what the ever-memorable and glo- 
rious plains of Little York are to the United States. 


San Jacinto | 


There her sainted patriots rest in silent, honorable, | 
and glorious graves; there her heroes sealed the | 
freedom and independence of their country with | 
their blood; and from thence will the spirit of mar- | 
tyred freedom continue to ascend up, invoking the | 


blessing of Heaven to secure and perpetuate the 
freedom they perished to achieve, until the last 
shock of time shall bury the nations of the earth 
in undistinguished ruin. For nine years from the 
battle of San Jacinto, no hostile Mexican force 
invaded the soil of ‘Texas; no hostile Mexican 
hand was raised against the people of Texas by 
the authority of the Mexican Government. 
independence was recognised by the United States, 
France, England, and finally by Mexico herself; 
coupled, to be sure, with a condition which Mexi- 
co had no right to impose, nor power to enforce. 
After all this had been done, Texas applied for 
admission into the United States. Owing to the 
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/avoided by the plan which I had some agency in 


Her | 


novelty of the proposition, and the delicacy of the | 


relations existing between the United States and 
Mexico, growing out of the injuries and insults 
| we had received from her, the proposition was de- 
clined. Another proposition to the same effect, 
| and having in view the same object, was made at 
a later period, and declined. A treaty for the same 


|| object was afterwards negotiated between the two 


And if I do not show that, at the time of her an- | 


nexation to the United States, Texas was as inde- 
pendent of Mexico as Massachusetts or Virginia 


are of the Crown of Great Britain, then I will ad- || 


mit that we have done injustice to a sister repub- 
lic. 

It is well known that the territory which former- 
ly constituted the republic of Texas, and now the 
State of Texas, originally belonged to Spain. For 
without going into the question whether it was a 
part of Louisiana, as acquired by us from France, 
subsequent acts of our own Government preclude 
us from asserting title, prior to the annexation of 
Texas, to any territory in that direction beyond 
the Sabine. By the treaty between the United 
States and Spain, in 1819, we agreed to and estab- 
lished the Sabine as the boundary between the 
United States and Spain. Hence, I have always 
contended, and still contend, that we did not derive 


any right to annex Texas to the United States in | 


consequence of its having been originally embraced 
within the limits of Louisiana. 


be so, (and I do not go into the consideration of that 


Admitting that to | 


question now, ) we had relinquished and parted with | 
all claim to it by the treaty of 1819 with Spain, | 


and afterwards by recognising the independence of | 


Mexico first, and then the independence of Texas; 


both which Powers were in possession of it at the | 


time of the aforesaid recognitions. After the sur- 
ne States, Mexico, after passing through 
arious struggles, mutations, and revolutions, 
achieved her independence of Spain, and estab- 
lished the Federal Constitution of 1824. Texas 
was organized as one of the States of the Mexi- 
can republic. That republic was formed upon the 
model of our own glorious Constitution, and the 
people of Texas expected to enjoy under it all 
those high and inestimable blessings, immunities, 
and privileges, that are derived from, and enjoyed 
under, the Constitution of the United States. In 


all these pleasing anticipations, they were destined 





|| rejected by the Senate of these United States. 
whether the annexation of Texas to the United | 


| Governments, which was, as everybody knows, 


> 
ut 
| the act of annexation finally passed, and Texas 


| States of this Union. We did, after their inde- 
pendence was established and recognised by the 
principal Governments of the earth, admit kin- 


And for doing that, we have been charged with a 
lust for territorial acquisition, and a violation of 
the Decalogue. 
the troops from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande 
was the cause of the war. 


ces and the Rio Grande. There is no dispute 
about that narrow strip anywhere except here. 
The United States claim the Rio Grande as their 
line, and Mexico claims the Sabine as hers. The 
dispute, therefore, is for the whole of Texas. 


this Union is of the Crown of Great Britain. But 
it is said, that the annexation of Texas was un- 
constitutional. Admit it; and what is that to 
Mexico? Suppose our Constitution forbade us to 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
' 
} 


| Mexico should take it upon herself to wrest it from 

us, and to slaughter our people upon it? Upon 
| the same principle, she might contest our right té 
the whole of Louisiana. 
any constitutional argument upon this point. It 


Indeed, sir, if 1 had the ability, 
and a taste for such discussions, [ do not think I 
should attempt to display the one or gratify the 
other much in this body. Surrounded as I am by 
men venerable for their years, distinguished for 
their great abilities, and rendered illustrious in their 
country’s history by long lives of public service 
and devotion to the honor and the interests of their 
country; I say, surrounded by such men, it would 
ill become me to open a constitutional lecture upon 
| a point not at allinvolved or connected with the 


| that this war might have been avoided. I have no 
| doubt but it might have been avoided. But when, 





became, to all intents and purposes, one of the | 


is not at all appropriate to the subject now under | 
€ || consideration. 
render of the country beyond the Sabine by the | 


It is idle to pretend that marching | 


It is equally idle to | 
talk about the disputed territory between the Nue- || 


Thus, I think, I have shown that at the time Tex- | 
as was annexed to the United States, she was as | 
independent of Mexico as any one of the States of || 


acquire territory from any foreign nation upon any | 
terms, but that we were to acquire it from France | 
or Great Britain, would that be any reason why | 


I am not now going into | 
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and how? Certainly, most certainly, not by this 
Administration, unless upon the instant of their 
coming into power their very first act had been to 
set about undoing what their predecessors had 
done in the last hours of their official existence. 
The die was cast before this Administration came 
into power. 

Now, sir, lam not arguing for the purpose of 
bestowing upon one Administration, or taking 
away from another, the credit of great measures. 
I am only endeavoring to show that a certain cause 
produced certain effects, effects which it was fore- 
seen and foretold it would produce, I voted for 
the annexation of Texas in every form in which 
it was presented. But, you remember, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that, at the time, { expressed my opinions as 
to the mode, the manner in which it should be ac- 
complished, so as to avoid the evils under which 
we are now suffering. I then said, that if Texas 
were admitted under the House resolutions, and 
before the question of boundary was settled with 
Mexico, that it would cost the United States 
$100,000,000. The war could only have been 


preparing, after every other was hopeless, and in 
favor of which J offered my views at the time. 
That plan was, to appoint commissioners to receive 
a cession from Texas before she was admitted, 
get the control of her Indian affairs, purchase her 
lands, so a8-to avoid the conflicting operation of 
one land system in Texas and another in the 
United States, and to settle the question of bound- 
ary with Mexico. It is true that the adoption of 
this measure might have delayed the admission of 
Texas into the Union for one year. But it would 
have been better to do that, as I said at the time, 
and now repeat, than to have become involved in 
war, and in an expenditure of one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. And it is a libel upon the people 
of Texas to say, that, if she had not been an- 
nexed at the instant, she would have sold herself 
to England. ‘That, in my deliberate judgment, 
was the only mode in which the war could have 
been avoided. Everybody, who knows anything 
of my opinions, knows, from the time the Gov- 
ernment of the United States acted under the 


| resolutions, as they passed the House of Repre- 
| sentatatives, that | considered war inevitable. I 
| expressed that opinion here; I expressed it else- 


, where; I expressed it everywhere. 
dred blood, upon adjacent territory, into the Union. || 


I mention 
these things, not for the purpose of claiming the 


| merit of any peculiar sagacity and foresight in the 
| formation of any poor opinions of mine, but for 
| the purpose of placing great events in their true 


light, and vindicating the truth of political history. 
It was the now or never policy which prevented 
the removal of the causé for which Mexico com- 
menced war against us. So much for the cause of 
the war. I come now to consider the objects with 
which it should be prosecuted, and for which it 
should be continued. It is not my province to at- 
| tempt to unlock the secrets of the prison-house of 
Mexico, and determine why she prosecutes the 
war, I take herat her word. She has declared 
that her object in commencing the war was to re- 
, conquer Texas. If that be her object, I would 
continue to prosecute it by all the means this Gov- 
/ernment can command, until she disavowed that 
object. I would prosecute it until she sued for 
| peace, until she agreed to indemnify us for the 
expenses of the war, and made provision for the 
payment of the money she has so long unjustly 
withheld from our citizens. And, unless these 
objects could be accomplished without it, (and I do 
not think they can,) | would prosecute this war 
until I planted the American standard upon the 


upon the spot where Guatemozin was put to the 
torture, and expired upon the rack. These are 
the objects with which, and the spirit in whigh, I 
would prosecute the war. 

Mr. President, the honorable Senator from Ohio, 
in one of the most extraordinary speeches ever de- 
livered in this body—a speech abounding in wit, 
eloquence, and poesy, but, in my judgment, great! 
deficient in patriotism and proper respect for the 
constituted authorities of the country, has denoun- 


Se of the city of Mexico, or I would perish 
| 
| 


|| ced this war, not only as unholy and unjust, but 


|| has characterized it as a Presidential war. 
| subject under consideration. But it has been said || the war, on the part of the United States, has been 


While 


| thus strongly characterized, and while the Presi- 
' dent has been unjustly charged with making it for 
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the purpose of gratifying his own ambition, and 
from a lust of gain, we are told, in the same breath 
ind from the same source , that those who have 
been fighting our battles in the progress of this 
war, have covered themselves and their country 

th imperishable glory and renown. How is 
thi Hiow do the denunciations of this war, so 
far as the President is concerned, comport with 
the overflowing landations daily and profusely 
showered upon those who are engaged in fighting 


our battles in this war? The President is the com- 
mander-in-clief of the army of the United States, | 
nd-ts presumed fo have ordered the commanding 


eneralin Mi xico to occupy every position “ hich 
he has oceupied, and where, in the opinion of the 


nator from Ohio, this imperishable honor and | 
renown has been won; where the army has not 
only covered itself but the country with imperish- 
thle glory and renown; while the President, who | 
lias ordered the movements by which these results 
have been accomplished, is held up as a political 
{ sooter and robber, instigated only by a lust of 
dominion, and a desire to avgrandize himself and 
extend our territorial limits, at the expense of the 


(Constitution, at the expense of morality and pa- 
triotism, at the expense of Christianity, and at the 
‘ ense of a weak and distracted sister republic. 
I ask, how can these things be? If the war is un- 


just and unholy in its conception and its prosecu- 
tion on our part, how are elory and immortality 
won by those actually encagved tn it, either for 
themselves or their counts yt Are they not parti- 
ceps crominis in the war? Are not those who vol- 
untarily ficht the battles as criminal as those who 
ordered the battles te be fourht? Cana corrupt 
tree bring ferth good fruit? Can a war which, ac- 
eordine to the views entert uned and exnress¢ d by 
the Senator fram Ohio, was, in its origin, and the 
motives in which it was conceived and prosecuted, 
stewed and steeped in corruption—can such a war 
cover the inmediate actors in it with imperishable 
rlory and renown ? These are questions, the so- 
lution of which | leave to the tragi-comical logic 
of the Senator from Ohio. 

| Mr. Corwin here explained, and said he had 
not contended that the war was enleulated to pro- 
duce such results: that he had only contended that 
the events of the war were creditable to those who 
were fiehting the battles of their country in Mex- 
so. 

Sir, 1 do not hold the Senator from Ohio to a 
strict account for all he has said. Teconeede much 


to the Jatitude of discussion and the heat of debate. 
I take his explanation in relation to his remarks, 
but Leannot release him from his acts—they stand 
upon the record of our proceedings. He voted for 
the Vienterey res lutions, and they are as compli- 


‘ 
ie 


iry to those engaged in the war, as the re- | 
marks of the Senator from Ohio. 


Vir. President, | have been a slicht observer of 


men and things, and I think [see the difficulty in 
which the Senator from Ohio is involved, and from 
which he is anxious to extricate himself. And all 
that | presume to censure the Senator for is, that 


lores not come out with the frankness that be- 
comes his character, and the independence that be- 
lones to his station, and denounce this war in || 
terms, as he has satisfied you he does in feeling 
ind judgement, as unjust, on our part, in its causes, 
wicked in its objects, desolating and murderous in 
: presecation, and ruinous to the country in its 
consequences | Tt isan easy thing, sir, to denounce 
ive been placed at the head of affairs 
by millions of intelligent freemen, and who are 
not here to defend themselves and their acts; but 
here liesthe rub. It will not de to censure and de- 
nounce those who are braving the dangers of the 
hattle-field, in a foreien land, and the still gereater 
dangers of a malign and inhospitable climate, and | 
who gloriously defended their flag, and vindicated 
the honor of the country, in every battle that has | 
been fought; and the Senator from Ohio knows it full 
well, But I tell the Senator from Ohio, and I ap- 
neal to his sense of justice and magnanimity upon | 
this point, that if he will not assume any of the 
responsibilities of this war—if, as he says, it is un- 
holy and unjust, he ought to be ashamed to claim 
any of its merits, any of its glory, any of its re- 
nown. And IT again repeat, if I entertained the 
opinions that have been expressed by the Senator 
from Ohio in relation to the injustice of this war, 
and the iniquity of its prosecution, and the enor- || 


‘ 
' 
' 


j | 
those who h 
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mity,in a moral point of view, of its probable con- 
sequences, sooner than I would open my lips for 
the purpose of praising those who fight our battles 
m Mexico, or voting supplies of men and money 
to carry on the war, I would seal them up forever; 
or if I attempted to speak for such a purpose, I 
should pray that my tongue might cleave to the 
roof of my mouth. If I entertained the opinions 
advanced by the Senator from Ohio, I would de- 


nounce the war in its progress, and through all its | 


stages, as wicked, unjust, immoral, and ruinous in 
its consequences, and that no good thing could 
come out of it. 

Sir, | do not understand that principic of morality 


which bestows commendation upon men engaged | 


in a bad cause, nor that kind of patriotism which 
inculcates a sympathy for your kind, but renders 
you cold, and heartless, and indifferent, with re- 
spect to your kindred. My sympathies are for the 
surviving widows, and orphans, and kindred, of 
those of my own country who rest in honorable 


ment, are bleeding in a righteous cause. The Sen- 


ator from Ohio has evinced no sympathy for these; 


his indignation has not been aroused at the recol- 
lection of the fact, that when the Mexican army 
marched out of the city of Monterey, after that 
memorable capitulation, and the American army 
marched into it, they found the American soldiers 
who had been denied the right of sepulture by the 
commander of the armies of the sister republic, 
lying unburied, and actually in the act of being 


devoured by Mexican dogs. For these, all these, | 
and many other outrages, humanity has no tears, | 


no sympathy; because, in regard to them, so far 
as the Senator from Ohio is concerned, humanity 
has no tongue. While, on the other hand, the hon- 
orable Senator, as if fresh from reading the *‘ Sor- 
rows of Werter,”’ and kindred productions, collects 
all the sympathetic energies of his nature around 
the couch of a wounded, dying soldier, where he 


finds a Mexican female sponging his (exvmte and | 


about to be closed lips with a little cold water; and 
because she happens to be stricken down bya 
cannon ball while thus engaged, the Senator rushes 
to the conclusion, and proclaims it here, to Mex- 
ico, and to the civilized world, that the President 
of the United States commenced this horrid war to 
shoot Mexican women! The honorable Senator 
was pleased to charge me with having said ona 
former day, that | would rather see a hundred 
thousand Mexican women slain, than one Ameri- 
can woman made a widow. Sir, 1 pardomsome- 
thing—I pardon much—to the sympathy and feel- 
ing which the Senator from Ohio has exhibited for 
Mexico. But I cannot permit the indulgence so 


| far as to allow the Senator from Ohio to put words 


into my mouth which | never used, and attribute 


to me sentiments which I never entertained. What | 


I said then, and what I repeat now, was, that if the 
army at Monterey had been captured, as, in my 
judgment it ought to have been, and compelled to 
surrender unconditionally, the war would have been 
ended. When | was reminded of the further de- 
struction of life that would have resulted to the in- 
habitants of Monterey if the battle had been further 
waged, I replied, that it was the duty of the Mex- 
ican general to look to the protection of the inhab- 
itants of Monterey, and that it became American 
statesmen to think of the gallant men who might fall 
in the further prosecution of this war, and of the 
wives that might be made widows, and the children 


' that might be rendered fatherless by it; and con- 


cluded with the declaration, that I would not see 
one American female widowed, and plunged in 


grief, or one American child subjected to the mis- || 
eries, neglect, and pangs of orphanage, for an hun- i Dt e 
| —the grim-visaged god of Abolition. He told asif 
' 
| 
| 


dred such towns as Monterey. My sympathies 
are for my country. I contrast them with those of 


the Senator from Ohio, and leave the world to judge | 


| that no treaty could be ratified here, unless ree 
You may fall in defence of your country’s rights | 


between us. I cannot say to my own countrymen: 


unwept, unhonored, and unsung; your seed shall 
be orphans; your wives be widows plunged in 


grief; the voice of your children may be heard cry- | 
ing in the wilderness for bread, and I will witness | 
it all unmoved. All my sympathies are for poor, |, 


down-trodden Mexico, and those pious saints who 
are inflicting these sufferings upon you! No, sir, I 
cannot do this. 
if others can be found to do it. 

But, sir, the honorable Senator from Ohio, not 


_contenting himself with extracting from the ori. 


leave it to be done by others— | 
| 
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; gin 
of the war, and the objects of the war, and the 


probable consequences of the war, sufficient odium 
to overwhelm those at the head of affairs in the 
government of his own country, and to bring down 


/upon them the detestation of mankind, and the 


righteous indignation of an offended God; I say 
° R ° 7% 
not satisfied with all this, he has ransacked the 


_ pages of history, ante-diluvian and post-diluvian: 
, 


the venerable records of antiquity and the bloody 


_ pages of the middle ages, and the darkest periods 
_of modern times, have been explored for the pur- 
pose of finding examples to illustrate the Senator’s 


idea of the enormity of this war, and the motives 
which prompted, and the objects for which it js 


_ prosecuted, and its probable consequences. The 


murder of Abel by Cain—and he says that Cain 
was a hero—Nebuchadnezzar, and Cyrus, and A|- 
exander, and Cesar, and Tamerlane, Nero, and 
Caligula, and Cromwell, and Bonaparte, with 9 


j | fervid description of all their crimes, run through 
graves, and for the wounded, who, in my judg- |) 


the speech of the honorable Senator in all the 
mazes of metaphorical description; and by a pro- 
cess peculiar to himself, the Senator extracted the 
worst acts of the worst men, in the worst times, 

| in all ages, and gathered them into one dark cloud 
for the purpose of overwhelming this Administra- 

| tion, and bringing reproach upon the Government 
_of his own country. All these men in bad times 
| were just like the President, influenced and opera- 
' ted upon by the worst of motives, coveting their 
saliboas* lands, the lust of dominion, and want- 
ing more room. Having drenched the Adminis- 
tration, and through it the Democratic party by 
which it was brought into power, and finding that 
the vials of his denunciation were not empty, the 
Senator administered a portion of the dregs to cer- 
tain of his friends on the other side.of the Cham- 
| ber. Personating the man of Uz, he turned to 
/some of his friends, and exclaimed, ** When I 
| wax warm my friends flee away from me;” and I 
| expected every moment to hear him, in the lan- 
guage of the same patient and pious authority, 
exclaim, ‘verily, (such is the enormity of this 
combination between Democrats and some recre- 
ant Whigs,) verily, my afflictions are greater than 

| I ‘tan bear.” ‘Oh! miserable man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death.” 
But the Senator did not stop here. Having ex- 
hausted and dried up all these prolific sources of 
Christian and unchristian history, he entered, noth- 
ing loath, I thought, the mystical fields of heathen 
/mythology. And after having paid proper respect 
| to certain of their divinities, all the worst of which 
were just like Mr. Polk about lund, and plunder, 
and unlawful conquest and dominion, he finally 
came to Terminus, who | had been taught to be- 
lieve was a fixed and stationary sort of a deity; 
but the Senator from Ohio put him upon his feet, 
(and Terminus must be under great obligations 
for supplying him with feet, for he never had any 
before,) and says that he, too, was like the Presi- 
'dent and wanted more room. And having sup- 
plied him with feet, he is determined, in order to 
' make good the comparison, that he shall use them; 
and he represents him as being in the act of step- 
ping off on one foot, with his finger pointing for- 
ward to more territory. Whether his first move- 
ment was upon the territory of a sister republic, 
the Senator did not vouchsafe to inform us. I 
doubt whether such a sister as Mexico would have 
been found in the days of Terminus. : 
The Senator from Ohio having disposed of his 
heathen gods, some upon their feet and some upon 
their backs, shadowed forth, in the course of his re- 
marks, another god, one who can receive no wor- 
ship, no respect, no toleration, no adoration from me 


| Mexico was willing to cede a portion of her terri- 
tory to us, or if we were to acquire it by conquest, 


by a fundamental law, was excluded from it. 
reminded us, in graphic language, that the great 
States of Ohio, New York, and Pennsylvania, had 
moved in this matter, and that the free States were 
united upon it as one man. I have seen for along 
time that this spirit of Abolition was upon its 
rowl, and I now see that it is abroad in daylight 
in the land. Heretofore I have used my best efforts 
to resist this spirit, and I shall continue to resist It 
‘to the last. The Senator from Ohio sees, in the 


1} * *.* . . 
‘| farther acquisition of territory, the seeds of disso- 
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jution, and warns southern Senators to pause while 
yet upon the brink of their country’s ruin; and 
reminds them that if these evils do come upon the 
country, it will be owing to this lust of dominion, 
and a determination to extend the area of slavery, 
and that they will be accountable for it. Sir, this 
has been the Federal doctrine from the foundation | 
of the Government, from its origin down to the |! 
present time. It was so when Louisiana was ac- 
quired. It was so when Florida was purchased. It 
was so When Texas was annexed; and it was so 
when our title to Oregon was under discussion. 
Ina word, with a certain set of statesmen, it has || 
been ever thus. 

In the course of my public life, Mr. President, 
humble and undistinguished as I know it has been, || 
| have never prided myself especially upon being || 
a southern man, nor have I been the peculiar ad- 
self the proud character of an American citizen, | 
have endeavofed to promote, to the best of my 
ability, all the interests of a common country, and 
to draw closer and make stronger the fraternal 
bonds of our glorious Union. It was at the South 
that the light of heaven first beamed upon these 
eyes, and there are the graves of my ancestors, and 
the graves of my children are there. I love the 
Constitution of my country. It is the best and | 
wisest form of government which the children of 
men, in any age or country, have been permitted 
to enjoy, and my prayer with respect to it is, esto 
perpetua. But I tell the Senator from Ohio, and 
proclaim to the world, that if the time has come | 
when that instrument is to cease to have the effect 
which its illustrious authors designed it to have— | 
that of securing equal rights to the States of this 
Union, and the great, essential rights of life, liberty, | 
property, and reputation to the people of this Union 
—I say, if by a wicked and dangerous construction 
of that instrument it is not to accomplish these ends, 
I would not give arush for the Constitution: away 
with it. Ifsuch atime has come, I shall become 
sectional in my views; and while I entertain the 
kindest feelings towards my fellow-citizens in the 
free States, and the highest respect and admiration 


for many of their statesmen, I wipe all trivial fond || 


records away that youth and observation copied 
there, and the South shall live alone in my memo- 
ry, my energies, and my exertions. 

I will never consent that territory, acquired by 
common blood and common treasure, shall be open 
and free for the citizens of one portion of the 
Union, with their property, while the citizens of 
another portion of the Union and their property 
are to be excluded from it; embracing, as that ex- 
clusion would, those who have confided their rights, | 
in this particular, to me. Were I to yield to such 
a proposition, I should disgrace the blood which | 
runs in my veins, and be recreant to all the obliga- 
tions of duty. And in this sentiment the South is | 
united as oneman. I go one step further. 

My experience of compromises has not led me to | 
favor them, or expect much from them. Nor am | 
I prepared to say that I shall favor any compro- | 
mise. We have had two compromises in the 
history of this country. That of 1824 inflicted a | 
fatal blow upon the rights of the South; and that | 
of 1832 jeoparded the great question of equal taxa- 
tion for fifteen years. Happily, the latter has 
been redeemed from the. thraJdom in which it was 
thus placed, by the wisdom and firmness of the 
present Administration, and the great principles of 
free trade have triumphed, I hope and trust, for- 
ever. I must consider well before I can carry the 
doctrine of compromise further. 


j 
| 
| 
} 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


And the Senator from Ohio is greatly mistaken 


in supposing, that if the mighty evil of dissolution | 


is to come upon these States, and tear them asun- |, 


der, (which may the Almighty Ruler of nations | 
avert,) that he will be able to throw the responsi- 
bility on the South, or on the Administration. Not 
so, sir. I tell him, if his gloomy apprehensions 
are to be realized, and he and I are destined to 
witness that disastrous period in the history of na- 
tions, when a funeral veil is to be cast as a black 
pall over the destinies of a great empire, and the 
foundations of the glorious fabric of our Constitu- 
tion are to be broken up; when the sainted forms 
of the fathers of the 


> 


General Washington,) ‘first in peace, first in war, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen,’ and 


1} 


vocate of sectional interest; but, claiming for my- || section of this Confederacy the equal rights secured 


'| to them by the Constitution of a common coun- 


tt 


| try; by placing upon an equal footing the descend- 
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| line. 
evolution, with that great |, from which it comes, [Mr. Cainoun,] is entitled 
and venerable man, (pointing to the portrait of |) 


| 
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who, in the language of a celebrated British states- 


man, furnished, more than any other human being, 
the idea of a perfect man, at their head, are seen 
marching in slow, silent, and solemn procession to 
the grave of the republic, and the genius of free 


| government and American liberty are seen weeping 


in bitter anguish over the desolate and smouldering 
ruins of aviolated Constitution,an undone country, 
and a ruined, distracted, and undone people, the 
incarnate spirit of Abolition will be seer not far off, 
perched upon the fatal bough of discord, anarchy, 


|and confusion, gazing with death-like, fiendish 


malignity on the miserable scene. Mr. President, 


| Lam anxious, deeply anxious, to avert from our 
| common country these portentous evils. 


But, sir, 
I tell the Senator from Ohio, and I tell the men of 
the North, that it can only be done in one way, 
and that is, by conceding to the people of every 


| ants of those who fought at Lexington, and Con- 
| cord, and Bunkes’s Hull, and the descendants of 


|| those who fought at Camden, and Guilford, and 


| Lite York, both in regard to present and pro- 
spective rights. But I have no fears with respect 
| to the dissolution of the Union. I am not to be 
| frightened when a madman stares. I rely upon 
| the sense of justice of the American people to sus- 

tain me in the correctness of the views | have ex- 
| pressed, and to avert from my country the evils to 
which | have alluded. 

I believe with my honorable friend from Michi- 
gan, (Mr. Cass,] that the clouds which flit across 
| our destiny, and inspire such gloomy apprehen- 
| sions in the minds of some, will pass away, and 
| the sunshine of our prosperity will return with 
| more resplendent brightness, and that the Consti- 


|| tution will stand, amidst all the assaults made upon 


| it, like the rock which, far from land, uprears its 
| majestic head, and remains unmoved by the storms 
| that agitate the ocean. In all these agreeable hopes 
and anticipations I may be disappointed. It may 
| be, that under the influence of madness and folly, 
| or fanaticism, or unchastened ambition, the glori- 
ous vessel of our Constitution is destined to go to 
| pieces. If so, ] shall be found struggling amidst 
| the ruins of my country’s wreck, endeavoring to 
| lay hold of some plank by which to save the great 
| principles of free government, the Union of these 
| struction, 

I proceed now, sir, to say a word upon the plans 
| that have been tmndicated in the course of this de- 
| bate in relation to the further prosecution of the 
| war. ‘Three courses have been pointed out: First, 


| king a defensive line, and holding it—the territory 
| we now have—subject to future negotiation; and 
| third, the withdrawal of our troops to the east side 
of the Rio Grande. 
Mr. President, from the time Texas was annex- 
' ed to the United States in the manner in which it 
was annexed, I have looked upon war with Mex- 
fco as inevitable. 
friend from Michigan will remember that | was 


| 
| no 


councils, and tendency of her policy in regard to 


consequences of the war. With the unpleasant an- 
| ticipation that war would come, and with a full 
it, and looking to its probable consequences,” 
am still in favor, not only of a vigorous prosecution 
of the war, but in favor of the most vigorous 
| means of prosecution of the war. I believe that 
| the best course for the United States, best for 
Mexico, for that is the shortest mode, and best for 
the cause of humanity itself. I am, therefore, in 


carry on this war. 
The second proposition is, to take a defensive 
This proposition, considering the source 


to serious consideration. ‘The Senator who brings 
forward this proposition not only possesses great 





view of the means it would require to prosecy 


States, and the liberty of my country from total de- | 


t among the war inevitables on another question, | 
| that in regard to Mexico, knowing the obstinacy | 
| of her character, seeing the blind infatuation of her |, 
| Texas, I did consider war with her as inevitable. It/ 
| was but natural, therefore, that I should have look- 

ed to the origin, the prosecution, and the probable || 


1} 
} 


| were feasting upon the bounty, and ranning riot in 


favor of adding to, rather than taking from, the | 
means which have been asked by the Executive to | 


' 


| 
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tion in the political histery of his country, but 
held, for a long time, the highest position under 
the President connected with the military branch 
of the public service. Under these ircumstances, 
itis but natural and proper that his opinions upon 
& war measure should receive the most serious 
consideration. But duly impressed with the just 
weight of all these considerations, L dissent entirely 
from the correctness of the line of policy which he 
thinks it best to pursue in relation to the war with 
Mexico. I feel compelled to differ from him, out 
and out. Peace, permanent peace, should be the 
object of all wars on the part of all Christian 
nations. I consider that the establishment of a 
defensive line of posts through the territory of 
Mexico would lead to protracted, if not intermina- 
ble, war between the two countries. For, if Mex- 
ico is to be believed when she says she will never 
treat until we withdraw oug troops from her terri- 
tory, how can it be expellibd, when we draw a 
line with the sword across her territory, and de- 
clare to her and to the world that we will hold it 
subject to negotiation, that she will treat for peace? 
The thing is unreasonable, and not to be expected. 
Of all the wars which have agitated, desolated, 
and distracted the world, these border wars, these 
wars of posts, have been most disastrous. They 
have ever been, and will continue to be, wars of 
rapine and murder, of robbery and pillage and as 
sassination, History abounds with examples full 
of fearful instruction upon this point. But this 
line would be utterly indefensible upon the plan of 
the Senator from South Carolina. He proposes 
for its defence three fortifications and five regi- 
‘These posts would be more than one hun- 
You could net main- 
tain these posts without a sufficient force at each 
one of them to resist the whole tmbodied force of 
Mexico. They would attack them in detail, and 
they must fall, and your men be cut to pieces. Or 
the Mexicans would cut your line and march into 
‘Texas and desolate the country. The whole idea 
of a defensive line appears to me to be utterly un- 
tenable. You have crossed the Rubicon, and you 


| must carry the war into that part of Mexico where 


| a vigorous prosecution of the war. Second, ta- | 


she would feel its effects, before you can hope for 
eace, 

The third proposition is, to withdraw your troops 
altogether. ‘This, sir, | shall not discuss, but con- 
tent myself with saying that, in my judgment, it 
would disgrace us in the eyes of our own country- 
men, and the rest of the civilized world, and even 

| of Mexico herself. And so far from adopting it, 
if I had the power, I would place an army of fifty 
thousand men in the heart of Mexico, and prose- 
| cute the war with all possible vigor, and never 
relax until she sued for peace; and then I would 
grant her such terms as the events of the war and 
the principles of justice might seem to require. I 
have heard, with regret, the assaults made upon 
the Administration, with the view, it seems to me, 
of bringing the Government of the United States 


| into tontempt and detestation. 


For, although my honorable |; 


Mr. President, it is not my intention to enter 
into a defence of the Administration against the 


| unjust, unmerited, and illiberal attacks that have 


been made upon it. But little of my time has been 
spent, as a public man, in praising those in power. 
I remember right well, that there was a time when 
I exerted my influence against the one-man power, 


| Executive encroachment, and the dangenof despo- 


| 


tism; and when some of those who are now loud- 
est in their denunciation of the present Executive 


the popularity, of him against whom, owing, I sup- 
pose, to the philosophy of cirewmstances, they after- 
wards brought these same charges. In this respect, 


|| at least, I can say that Iam not as some other men. 


| But when I see an eminent citizen taken, without 


| from the walks and 


solicitation, and without expectation on his part, 

ursuits of private life, and 
placed by the voice of his countrymen at the head 
of the Government, and laboring incessantly, with 
patriotic devotion, to promote, according to his 
views, the honor, the interest, and the prosperity, 
of his country—when I hear such a man assailed, 
with a coarseness and vituperation beyond all for- 
mer example, and utterly inconsistent with the de- 
cency, decorum, and dignity, which ought always 
to characterize the proceedings of this body, that 
impulse which always prompts me to come to the 


abilities, and has long occupied a prominent posi- ' defence of the assailed and the unheard is hard to 
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be resisted. But I shall leave the President to the 
] roud consciousness of having done his duty, and 
to the justand impartial judgment of the American 
people. That is the great tribunal to which he is 
responsible for his public acts, and from that judg- 
ment he has nothing to fear, but everything to hope 
and ¢ xpect 
A evreat judge of human nature and of human 
alfairs has said that re proach iS a necessary ingre- 
dient in the composition of all true glory. ‘The 
opponents of this Administration have adminia- 
tered that drug with a most prodigal hand. That 
which they have sown they will be sure to reap, 
in the bitter fruita, to them, of the glory and ap- 
ise with which this Administration will be 


crow ie d, 

The hand of History—stern, inflexible History— 
will soon be upon the curtain, and when it is fully 
drawn up, and the acts of this Administration fairly 
eximbited, | venture @ assert, that when that ts 
done, there will be mere seen in the acts of the 


present Administration to approve than in any one 


ice the adoption of the Constitution, and that an |} 


mpertial yy ople will so decide. This is all l have 1) 
to say in rezard to the prese nt Administration, 

| mentioned in the opening of my remarks that 
the seenes in which we are engaged and that are 
duly passing around us were full of interest and full 
of instruction. Most of the elements and principles 
of free government have been drawn into this dis- 
cussion. Senators have taken a wide range, and 
traversed the portal of the temple of liberty, and 
examined the foundation of the great pillars that 
Fustan it. Among the most Important of these ts 
the liberty of speech and free discussion and the 
liberty of the press. And while | have been grau- 
fied, almost to mortification, at the pertinacity and 
eal with which the first is maintained, I have not 
heen without some misgivings with respect to the 
safety of the other. It was not without deep mor- 
tification that L heard the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Corwin] pronounce the message of the Presi- 


dent of the United States to be a document fecu- 


lent with lies. Still | was disposed to pardon 


something to the spirit of lberty—to make some 
wance for the freedom of speech in the heat of 
debate. But when memory, faithful to her office, 


admonishes me that that Senator only a few days 
avo voted for expelling from this body, on ac- 
published in the Union with 
respect to certain members of this body, a man 
venerable for his age, and for more than forty 
years intimately and honorably and usefully asso- 
ciated with the great Republican party, and whose 
failings lean to virtue’s side, and always to the 
side of his country—if I did consider the assault 
made upon the liberty of the press, in the person 
of such a man, as ominous of evil, I could not re- 
sist the conclusion that the Senator from Ohio was 
much more disposed to teach by precept than ex- 
ample, in regard to the decorum of debate and the 
decencies of the press. But I venture to predict, 
that whether this act of expulsion was intended by 
those who perpetrated it to inflict a wound upon 
the freedom of the press, or disgrace upon the edi- 
tor, it will prove equally impotent and vain. In- 
stead of silencing the press, you have aroused it 
avainst you throughout the land, and hundreds of 
thousands of tongues, speaking in tones of untram- 
melled freedom, will pronounce sentence of con- 
demination upon the act you have done. And, so 
far from having disgraced the editor, you will find 
the voice of public opinion, like the rushing of | 
many waters, coming ap from the extremities of the || 


count of something 


of ** well done, good and faithful servant.”? And, 
when he returns to the land of his nativity, of his 
infancy, of his youth, of his manhood, and of his old 
ae, too—for the frosts of seventy winters whiten || 
his locks—so far from being disgraced by your de- || 
cree, you will find that social and intellectual cirele, 
of which he has been so long a cherished member, 
expanding itself to welcome and receive him. I 
hope the Senate will pardon the digression, and 
mark the prediction. 
in conclusion, permit me to say, that I shall vote 
for the bill without amendment. I do it under the 
hope, unaided by much expectation, that it may 
lead to a speedy peace. And I fervently beseech 
the Divine Governor of the Universe so to overrule 
and direct us in this, and in all other matters, as 
to promote the interest and the honor of our be- |! 


republic, and hailing him with the cheering plaudit ||__ As I intend to rely for the proteetion of the sec- | 


| in any form whatever. 
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loved country, and to render us a fit example for | 
the imitation of the other nations of the earth. | 


i 
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SPEECH OF MR. BUTLER, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In rue Senate or tHe Unirep Srares, 
ebruary 18, 1847, 
On the Bill making further Appropriation for the 
purpose of bringing the War to a speedy and 
honorable close. 

Mr. BUTLER addressed the Senate as fol- 
lows: 

l approach this subject, sir, with an embarrass- 
ment which I have in vain attempted to throw off. | 
But | will endeavor to redeem the pledge I made 
yesterday, by confining my remarks within as 
short a limit as possible; for, upon reflection, [ am 
much more disposed to listen to the remarks of others 
than to offer any suggestions of my own. This 


/war has brought up subjects to the consideration 


of this body which, viewed in whatever aspect, 
are attended and surrounded with gloomy and 
perplexing difficulues. My own mind has not 
been relieved by anything which has yet been pro- 
posed; and, when i say that it has not been re- 
lieved, | am sure it would be vanity in me to sup- 
pose that I could myself offer any remarks or 
suggestions to relieve the difficulties of others. 

Unul | determined to make a few remarks on the 
subject, | confess that | had not fully realized the 
magnitude of the subject in all its bearings. We 
are inthe midst of a war. It has its horrors, its 
calamities, and its hazards. They are inseparable 
from war, and I do not know that they are more 
revolting than those which accompany all wars. 
But when I turn to another view of this subject, 
I am still more appalled. I wish that I could | 
look to peace for any relief. We have the war; 
and, at this very moment, whilst our friends 
and kindred are either engaged in the perils of 
the battle, or are proceeding thither amid all the | 
perils of a dangerous coast and tempestuous | 
ocean, instead of finding relief from any sugges- 
tions made here for a speedy, honorable, and safe 
peace, I find no other prospect presented to me, 
if some of the demonstrations which have been 
made—and they come in an imposing form from 
imposing sources—are to be carried out, than that 
peace will bring with it still gloomier circum- 
stances; and that there will be more abiding perils | 
in the peace itself than there were dangers in the 
war, viewed in any form in which you may choose 
to regard them. It is an occasion, sir, which calls 
for union, justice, and wisdom. It calls for the | 
spirit of compromise on the common altar of our 
country. And yet, at this very time, when all 
these influences united might save the country, 
what do we find? Discord mingling in our coun- 
cils, with her profane torch raised, and shrieking 
aloud that she is ready to burn down the tempée | 
of our liberties, unless the terms of peace pre- | 
scribed by sectional fanaticism and sectional am- 
bition shall be conceded! In these circumstances, 
whether I look to war or to peace, it is scarcely 
with hope. However, in a republic like this, amid 
the agitations of a free, active, and progressive 
public opinion, we must expect some of the hazards 
to accompany the glories of our institutions. We 
must meet them as far and as well as we can. 


n of the country which I have the honor in part 

represent, upon the guarantees of the Constitu- 
tion, I will endeavor to avoid any sectional appeals | 
I came here, certainly, | 
without disguise, but not as a partisan on this sub- 
ject. I have no griefs to avenge—no favors to ask 
—no aspirations beyond the performance of my || 
duty. And certainly, if it should be supposed 
that I came here with any premeditated aversion | 
to this Administration, or especially to the Presi- |, 


| dent of the United States, there would be then a |) 
| great mistake. 
Administration justice; and when this war is, as | 


I will do the President and his | 


it has been, denounced as lawless in its origin, | 


| unjust in its objects, and mischievous in its conse- |, 
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in some measure, to be held responsible; yet, as 
far as its consequences are concerned, I do not 
see, Mr. President, why the odium or the respon- 
sibility should be thrown upon him. I cannot 
undertake to say what may have been the imme. 
diate cause of this war; but I know one thine it 
has been recognised and sanctioned—if you choose 
to say, declared—in a most solemn manner | 
this legislature; and if the legislature of the Union 
has adopted the war, it does seem to me that it ig 
only just that it should share fairly the responsi- 
bility incident to it. 

I do not intend to make any remarks on the ori- 
gin of this war. I think ita good maxim, fall of 
wisdom: ** Beware of an entrance to a quarrel; 
but, being in, take care thine adversary beware of 
thee!” And another: ‘Give thy thoughts no 
tongue, nor any disproportioned thought his act,” 
Now we are in the war, I can see no wisdom in 
advertising an enemy what shall be our ultimate 
determination in relation to it. I #hink it impoli- * 
tic, unwise; and as far, therefore, as we can indi- ° 
cate our utmost purpose, it ought to be kept to 
ourselves. I think that the President thus far is 
entitled to the indulgent consideration of this body, 
He was placed in difficult circumstances. He 
was called on to occupy the territory of Texas, 
That territory had been ceded under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. The boundaries were not defined, 
but it was received, with instructions obligatory 
on the President to take possession of it; and, as 
the representative of the nation, he had to ryp all 
the hazards of a collision with an enemy—I should 
not say then an enemy—but with a government 
that had disputed, not only the right of the repub- 
lic on which we claimed our title, but disputed our 
right to any portion of that territory whatsoever, 
How, then, was the President to proceed? [ will 
endeavor to do him justice. He had to deal with 
a suspicious and jealous people, whose irresponsi- 
ble voice, full of violence and proud defiance, was 
controlling, without much definite purpose, feeble 
and timid factions. Well, no matter what had 
been the position assumed by the President, it 
would have been disputed. But, when the ces- 
sion was made by this republic of Texas—and it 
was the most extraordinary thing perhaps in the 
history of nations to find one republic making a 
grant of the whole of its domain to another— 
when that cession was made, perhaps the Presi- 
dent, thinking it proper to take possession co- 


_ extensive with the limits of the grant, found him- 


self embarrassed, and ultimately involved against 
his own design, in this collision with another gov- 
ernment. 

But, as I before said, we are in a war; and an 
examination of its origin is at this moment unwise, 
impolitic, and I cannot see any good that is to be 
attained by it. I am not disposed to go beyond 
its declaration, for declaration itis. This Govern- 
ment, in the most solemn manner, put at the dis- 
posal of the President ten millions of dollars and 
fifty thousand troops. They placed the sword in 
his hand, and authorized him to use it. After this, 
what are we todo? That brings up the plain and 
practical question which seems to be involved in 
the bill on your table. What does that bill pro- 
pose? I intend to speak directly to that before I 
pass to the other topics of greater importance, 
though, perhaps, not ultimately affecting the de- 
cision of the question. What, then, is it? Itisa 
measure purporting to be for the preees of ob- 
taining a speedy, honorable, and, I hope, a safe 
peace. Well, looking at it only as it concerns our 
relations with a hostile Government, I would have 
very little difficulty on the subject. It is only in 


_ the other aspect, as respects its bearing on our own 


domestic institutions, that it really becomes most 
formidable. But if this be a measure for peace, to 


_take the alternative presented by my honorable 
' friend from Maryland, [Mr. Jonnson,] I would 


much prefer to ‘* buy”—if you choose to use the 


_word—an honorable peace, made voluntarily by 


the people of Mexico, rather than have any peace 
extorted from them under the duresse of the can- 
non or at the point of the bayonet. I do not know 
that it would cS a subject of reproach, but it would 
be an event very much to be deplored, if our army 
were to penetrate into the heart of Mexico, and 
there undertake to dictate terms to the people by 


uences, | must say this much for the President, || making them pass under the yoke. It would be 


at whilst, as far as its origin is concerned, he is, || unfortunate, so far as 


the peace itself. 
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You might have hands to sign it. You might find 
those who, under the dictation of your armies, 
would, perhaps, put their hands to the paper. But 
what people on earth, pretending to be identified 
with their soil—who had mingled the sweat of 
their brow with the very soil on which they lived 
—could keep such a peace with any other than 
Punic hearts? It would be no peace. It would 
be a peace associated with reproach, and would | 
only endure so long as the people could not break | 
jtwith impunity. Lam far, therefore, from desi- | 
ring such a result, And another thing | would | 
say on this occasion: let the young adventurers of 
this nation, active, restless, and enterprising, as | 
they are, once look upon the fair fields of Mexico, 
and it will be as vain to attempt to restrain them, 
as to restrain the young eagles from returning to 
the aap willing and submissive victims. If 
ou ever dictate such a peace as that, with arms 
in your hands, within the palaces of Mexico, you 
gow the seeds of eternal strife between the two 
republics. It is impossible, sir, to relieve a people 
compelled to submit to such a peace from the abi- 
ding mortification from which they would be con- | 
tinually attempting to relieve themselves. I desire | 
nosuch peace. I have always regarded patriotism 
as being somehow mystically associated with the 
love of soil, as well as the institutions of a®people. 
{have always regarded that as one of the most 
beautiful passages in history, in which Bernadotte, 
whilst he felt it his duty as a sovereign to oppose 
Napoleon, and for that purpose exerted all his 
powers in conjunction with others, yet, when they 
approached the frontiers of France, he paused, and 
refused to invade his native soil. You cannot || 
separate that feeling from any people. I would | 
not wish, sir, to see any people on earth divested || 
of that feeling. Least of all should I desire to see 
any act of a republic like ours tending to eradicate 
from the hearts of a neighboring republic such a | 
sacred national sentiment. In this point of view, | 
therefore, | should regard it as a great misfortune, | 
if it should become necessary to carry on our offen- | 
sive operations so far that we could, by humilia- 
tion—by mere terror of our arms—force and extort | 
from Mexico such a peace as the hearts of her | 
people could not willingly observe. 
But there is the other alternative, and I take that | 
of my honorable friend from Maryland. Sup- | 
pose a peace were presented to Mexico, directly or | 
indirectly, in such terms as these: ‘‘ We are en- 
gaged inwar. You owe our citizens money. They 
have just claims against you. Thus far you have | 
been unable to pay them. Having appealed to the 
arbitrament of the sword, we insist upon their ad- 
justment.”” Mexico replies, that she has no re- | 
sources; that, exhausted by this protracted war, | 
she is unable to respond to ‘the demand. ‘* Very 
well!” we might reply; ‘if you cannot do that, | 
we have this simple proposition tomake: We will | 
not only assume the debts due to our own citizens, 
but more than that. We are willing to give, in 
advance, three millions of dollars, in consideration 
that you will cede such territory as you can hon- 
estly and fairly—in looking at your own policy— 
spare, without interfering with the integrity of. 
your domain.’’ Yet, sir, here is still a difficulty. | 
We are speaking of this all on one side. We Z 
not know that Mexico is going to consider it; but | 
lam very much inclined to think, that if this 
money had been placed at the disposal of the Pres- 
ident last session, we would have done more than 
all our armies have effected. Not by bribery. I 
do not mean that it should have been used for the 
prostituted purpose of corrupting generals and ma- 
gistrates, but simply to tell a necessitous people: 
“You are exhausted. You have not money to 
pay your troops. But here, in consideration of 
some territory that you .might spare, we are wil- 
ling to advance to you three millions of dollars, 
and assume all the responsibility you owe our citi- 
zens in the adjustment of their claims.” I believe, 
sir, that if you had said that, it would have had | 
more effect than all the war measures that you | 
have adopted; and I, for one, would have much | 
preferred it. A spontaneous peace, coming from || 
a people, made with their own consent, and with- | 
out coercion, is not only more becoming as regards 
our national policy, and more deserving the appro- | 
bation of history, but, in my opinion, le be | 
founded in wisdom, and would be much more per- | 
manent than any other. I know other suggestions 


26 


| We have been mistaken. 
| mistaken, if we suppose we can conquer a satisfac- 
tory peace, and subjugate a people, by invading | 
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have been made. Other counsels may be followed. 


But I am inclined to believe that they are danger- 
ous, and that the consequences will be found to be 
fatal only when it is too late to avert them. Yes, 
I am inclined to think that every day this war is 
protracted, its mischiefs will increase. Parties will 
look to it, and act upon it as part of their game. 
Mischief is the food of ambition. If the peace had 
been concluded only a few months after the bril- 
liant battles on the Rio Grande on the 8th and 9th, 
it might have been well for us. And, indeed, it 
was supposed, when this Government placed at 
the disposal of the President ten millions of dol- 
lars and fifty thousand men—not a doubt was en- 
tertained, in my part of the country at least—that 
we would have a speedy and an honorable peace. 
We will be still more 


their soil and taking their cities. As far, there- 
fore, as that is concerned, I would be very much 
averse to it. [ would be willing to make this ex- 
periment, and wait until it could be made. But I 
will be asked, ‘‘ What territory do you want?’’ 
But for the mischievous suggestions which have 
come up in some of your resolutions there—I say 


| it with all sincerity, and from the bottom of my 


heart, before God—I would have been much better 


| Satisfied if such territory contemplated in the anti- 
| cipated treaty should be so situated as to give it a 
| national character; that it should be so situated as 
|| to put it obviously beyond the control of sectional 
| influence. 


In that point of yiew, it might be said 
that it was acquired neither for giving strength to 
this or that section, but as being convenient and 
proper for the enjoyment of the nation, in reference 
to its relations with other nations. In this way, 


| the much-exciting questions growing out of the 
| institution of slavery might, for a time have been 


avoided. 

But from demonstrations not to be mistaken, the 
slaveholding States cannot, by any concession or 
compromise avoid the insuft of declaratory propo- 


| sitions, that have been and will be introduced, 
| more by way of supercilious advertisement than 


immediate purpose. Every morning I have to sit 
and hear resolution after resolution requiring Con- 
gress to interfere with the rights of the slavehold- 
ing portion of this Union. 
tions encourage the acquisition of territory, with a 
view of giving what is called a free population su- 


| perior advantages, as would seem to throw the 
southern States into an odious and humiliating | 


contrast. Look-at the resolutions from the State 
of New York. In the strongest and most imposing 
language, we are told, that this war is waged, 
and must be prosecuted, with a view to the acqui- 


| sition of territory, not only to and beyond the de- 


gree I have mentioned—but any territory; and that 


' when acquired, the people whom [ represent are 
|| to participate in none of the fruits of conquest— 


none of the fruits of victory; that all these fruits 
are to be like the apple of discord! Doe you sup- 
pose that we can Submit to any such arrangement 
as that?) Having excited our confidence by the 
terms of the original compact, that we might rely 
on the guarantee that it contains for a more perfect 
security and protection in the enjoyment of com- 
mon rights and privileges, is it not now a treach- 
erous and insulting fraud to be told that, under the 
sanction of the Constitution itself, we are to be de- 
graded and distinguished by the assertion of an 
odious inequality in social and political position 
and in caste? 1 say it here, so far as it regards all 
the objects of life—position, empire, wealth, every- 
thing—all would be nothing to me, if I found that 
I had lived with those who would regard me as an 
inferior in any point of view. TI ask for existence 
for no other purpose but the enjoyment of this 

roud feeling of equality. Having excited it, hav- 
ing been taught to prize it, is it to be supposed that 
we are to forfeit it in this way? The matter is 


| just this, the war must be terminated without the 


acquisition of territory, or that territory must be 
acquired for the non-slaveholding States. The re- 
sult would be that millions of dollars have been 
expended, thousands of lives sacrificed, with no 
other fruits for them than the reputation of having 
fought battles as mere exhibitions of the nation’s 
military prowess; to have a peace, in dne view, 


without ‘‘indemnity for the past, or security for | 


the future.” It would be a proclamation to the 


Some of these resolu- | 
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world, that in a war with Mexico there can be no 
mode of obtaining any satisfaction from her; to- 
say that we must forfeit our right to demand com- 
pensation for injuries to our citizens, and to let all 
the costs and consequences of the war fall on this 
Government. Pensioners on crutches, widows and 


| orphans petitioning for claims; these would be the 


solemn evidences of the achievements and results 
of a fruitless and mischievous war. If yeu can 
get no land, you can get nothing from Mexico. 
But it would be infinitely better to give up the war 
upon such terms, than to have peace associated 
with degradation and ruin to one section of the 
Union, or to have the almost certain hazards of 
revolution and civil war. 

1 am willing to make sacrifices to perpetuate the 
Union of these States. It has sacred associations 
connected with it, and its dissolution can never be 
regarded but with dismay and apprehension as to 
unseen consequences, It is worth everything but 
the giving up equality of right, by submission to 
unconstitutional exactions. If the issue on the 
slave question could be entirely avoided by the re- 
linquishment of all claim to any territdry hereafter 
to be acquired, it ought to be done with joy and 
alacrity. In this there might be a concurrence of 
all who take a patriotic interest in the perpetuity 
But, sir, it will come in spite 
of compromise and temporary conciliation. It will 
come when it is thought that the slaveholders are 
in such a situation as to be unable to make effectual 
resistance. When it does come, the momentous 
question will be presented, whether usurpation and 


| oppression shall prevail over good faith and the 


solemn guarantees of the Federal Constitution. If 
the first should prevail, it would be the most atro- 
cious of suicides, and the power that perpetrates it 
will be held answerable bor the consequences. I 
think it a fatal calculation to suppose that the 
South will submit. I hope when the crisis does 
come, and I fear it is not distant, it will be found 
that the Union has such value as to give it real but 
untried strength. It has many elements of strength, 
and, in my opinion, it will become stronger by the 
tide of events, notwithstanding the perilous agita- 
tions of occasional storms. These are the storms 
of passion and prejudice, as yet uncontrolled by 
the sober counsels of reason, prudence, and inter- 
est. Distance and separation cease to exercise 
their ordinary influence. Your intercourse is con- 
stant, frequent, and better regulated than it was in 
the infancy of the republic. Commercial relations, 
founded on interest and mutual advantage, will not 
be disregarded. The Atlantic Ocean without, and 
railways within, will be eternal bonds of inter- 


| course—the real inducements to continue in the 


Union, when both parties shall have an occasion 
to consider them in conjunction before a common 
tribunal. Violent and inconsiderate resolutions, 
proceeding from selfish and ambitious aspirants 
for power, will be rebuked by a higher spirit and 
more honest counsels. At least 1 hope so. It is 
really criminal to sport with subjects for mere 
political objects, that may so deeply affect the des- 
tiny and happiness of a people that are bound 
together by so many ties—ties of consanguinity 
and alliances of marriage—ties that are consecrated 
by historical associations. Sir, do you think that 
the rich lands, adapted to the culture of southern 
commodities, will be alone settled by southern 
people and their descendants? The young men 
from the North, signally characterized for enter- 
prise, activity, and industry, will, in a few years, 
constitute a large portion of a slaveholding popu- 
lation. Can it be possible to suppose that Massa- 
chusetts, (and I mention her name because I have 
an habitual, an hictorical respect for her character, ) 
or New York, or Pennsylvania, could look on or 
allow cruel strife to place in hostile opposition 
fathers and their children, and kindred of every 
degree. Nature would rise up to rebuke and con- 
trol them. If weall could but worship on the altar 
of good faith and justice, erected by our ancestors, 
there would be no danger in trusting the questions 
which now so much agitate us, to,any one of the 
old thirteen States that formed the Constitution. 
The same spirit that sanctioned the constitutional 
security for southern rights, would be exerted to 
preserve and maintain them. I dread much more 
the temper of the times than justice and judgment. 

At the time the Constitution was adopted, the 


| glaveholding States had strength enough to contend 
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on equal terms, in all respects, with their northern 
allies. Sach an idea never entered the head of any 
one, that the public domain did not constitute com- 
mon property, as well for slave labor as any other 
kind. Before I proceed to present the main prop- 
osition which it is my purpose mainly to consider, 
I will make, by way of illustration, some practical 
commentaries on it. 

We know that the State of Vermont was ina 
territorial relation to the Government after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. Her people were far re- 
moved from any inducement to use slave labor. 
At that time it ts not improbable to suppose that 
the slaveholding States had a preponderating con- 
trol over the legislative action of the Governinent; 
and if they had not, suppose they had. Well, then 
suppose it had been the design of the slaveholding 
States, seeing what is fast coming to pass, to per- 
petuate their power by declaring the terms upon 
which the government of Vermont should be con- 
ducted, and had, in the same spirit of proscription 
andexclusion which now seems to actuate the New 
York Legislature, undertaken to say that no one 
should be eligible to office unless he were a slave- 
holder, or had offered some bounty—a discrimi 
to any one who should cultivate 
the soil with slave labor: what would then have 
been thought of such an exercise of power on the 
part of Congre I take it that the suggestion of 
such a power would have been condemned by the 


nating bounty 


indignation of a whole people. The framers of the 
Constitution were then alive to minister on its altar. 
I answer for it, that no slaveholder of the South 
could have been capable of violating honesty and 
good faith by such an insulting mode of acquiring 
powe r 

[ will take another case by way of contrast, as 
well as illustration, ‘The territory now comprised 
in the States of Alabama and Mississippi was ori- 
ginally part of the territory of Georgia, and by one 
of the most stupendous frauds, perhaps, ever per- 
petrated to the dishonor of an entire people, it is 
very well known, that by a combination of corrup- 
tion, that territory was ceded to a company who 
claimed it under that grant. The indignation of 
the people of Georgia, on finding themselves de- 
spoiled of their territory, was, as may readily be 
imagined, extreme. History goes so far, indeed, 
as to inform us, that by way of showing their in- 
dignation, the whole assembly, for the next year, 
in the presence of a vast concourse of people—such 
as had never been witnessed in that part of the 
land—collecting the rays of the sun, literally by fire 
from heaven, burnt up the record, But the good 
faith which had always characterized, and I hope 
ever will characterize, the people of this nation, 
still retained its controlling influence, and when 
the question came up upon the grant, it was con- 
firmed. A war between this company and the 
State of Georgia followed; and, in these circum- 
stances, what did the Federal Government do? It 
interposed and bought up the claim. Well, now, 
Mr. President, suppose the Federal Legislature had 
undertaken to prescribe to that territory terms 
prohibiting involuntary servitude, do you think 
that the people of Georgia, in that territory, would 
have submitted? Why not? For the very reason 
that the Federal Government had no authority to 
doso. It would have been a fraud; and whilst the 
Government interposed for the purpose of remed y- 
ing the consequences of a fraud, it would itself have 
perpetrated on the Constitution a stupendous fraud. 
And why? If the Federal Government have the 


power now, they had it then; and just as much | 


then as now. But, at that time, when good faith 
and a regard to the true principles of the Constitu- 
tion prevailed, the very thought of it would have 
heen repudiated with scorn by every section of the 
Union, : i 


quest, and then modestly undertake to dictate the 
terms in advance as to who shall enjoy it, 

I will take another case. North Carolina, the 
first to embark in the revolution, by open declara- 
tion at least, and the last, acting on the principle of 
sat cito si sat tuto, to come into the Umion, owned 
Tennessee as part of her territory. Now, suppose 
that by a combination of sections it had been pro- 
»osed to regulate her territory, after its cession or 
caiies: hy excluding from it the use of slave4abor, 
what a fraud would it not have been! I think the 


Yes, by New York, that has sent resolu- | 
tions here instructing her Senators and Represent- | 
atives to prosecute the war for the purpose of con- | 


The Three Million Bill—Mr. Butler. 


old North State, which generally does everything || 
when she attempts it so well, would have shown | 


some of her old Mecklenburg spunk, The same 
might be said of Virginia and Kentucky. These 
illustrations will indicate the proposition which has 
here been assumed, and which I dispute, to wit, 
that Congress, by the rightful exercise of her sov- 
ereign authority over the territory of the United 
States, has power to exclude a slaveholding popula- 
tion from equal rights witha non-slaveholding popu- 
lation. For if Congress assume upon itself such a 
power, it is one that has not been conferred, and 
one to which itcan have no inherent right. What! 
to say that Congress has an unlimited and an un- 
controllable jurisdiction over the common domain, 
to do with it as it pleases, by giving or securing it 
to one portion of our citizens to the exclusion of 
others, is a revolting proposition. It is one which 
has been but lately broached, and broached under 
irresponsible and dangerous influences. I shall 
contend that the jurisdiction of Congress is not 
only derivative, but subject to definite limitations. 

I readily concede that a State, having plenary 
powers of sovereignty, may exercise some such 
jurisdiction by constitutional enactments. But has 


| modest resolutions on your table are carried ; 
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or victory. Itis allowing the South the privilece 


| of fighting the dragon, but not to touch the Hee. 


perian fruit. Take this illustration, and, if 


' 
the 
nul, 


it is something more than an illustration. Bounty 


'lands are awarded to your soldiers. A soldier 


/with each other. And when one of the go] 


Congress the same power over Federal territory | 


that one of the Commonwealths of this republic 
has over its territory within its corporate limits? 
A State might say that none but Protestants or 
none but Catholics should be eligible to office, or 
might say that slaveholders should not be eligible 
to office. I believe the English Parliament has 
rone very far on this subject. I can see no reason 
why a State of this Confederacy might not go 
equally far. But can the Congress of the United 
States do the same? If it can, it is then botha 
State, or might make a separate State, and also 
have federal jurisdiction. 
cannot be tolerated for a moment, to wit, that Con- 
cress could make a constitution for a Territory and 
then admit it into the Union upon the terms it had 
prescribed, or could exercise the jurisdiction of a 
State Government over it without letting it into 


I think this proposition | ; 
ity will be averted. 


from Massachusetts takes one section; a soldier 
from Louisiana the next; a soldier from New York 
another; and a soldier from South Carolina might 
go to an adjacent section. They were comrad 


; ; : ades 
in arms—they were generous in their confid 


ence 


: diers 
goes to settle on the land, or his mother even to 


shed a tear on the tomb of her child, she is tolq 
that we are polluting the soil which contains the 
bones of her gallant son. One soldier says you 
cannot possess it, whilst another says you may 
because your Government had a right Weonfer jt 
Am | to be told that, in the distribution of these 
lands, the gallant soldiers who have gone out from 
one section of the Union, and shed their blood on 
the soil, shall be excluded from the enjoyment of 
it, on the ground that they could not put slave 
labor on it? Or, if you choose to say it, and if 
Congress has the jurisdiction, that they shall be 
excluded on the ground that they cannot enjoy 
these pyivileges, unless they come within the con- 
ditions prescribed by the Congress of the United 
States? Could any people submit to that? [ae 
not believe that it is going to result in disunion. 
I cannot believe that Congress can break down 
the guarantees of the Constitution for the pur- 
pose of perpetrating such a fraud. Will the 
South submit to this? If they do, the epitaphs 
on the tombstones of their fathers will shame 
and rebuke them. But they will not. They 
could not, if they appreciate any of the principles 
handed down to them. But I hope the calam- 
I never will suppose that 
brave and prond equals, when they entered into 


_ the Federal compact, could have thought there was 


the Union. All the power that Congress can have | 


over the common territory is— 


_ «The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make | 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or | 


other property belonging to the United States; and nothing 


in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice | 


any claims of the United States, or of any particular State.” | 


This provision does confer a jurisdiction; but it 
is a fiduciary jurisdiction, to take care or dispose 
of the territory of the United States for the people 
of the United States—their equal property. The 
trust is to be exercised for the benefit of all; and, 
in reference to the ends contemplated, to make 
rules and regulations until the territory can claim 
the attributes of a State. 
hold the lands in abeyance for the people of the 
territory, until they are prepared to assume the 
character and responsibility of a sovereign State. 
It is something like the relation of guardian and 
ward. When the ward attains age, and is pre- 
pared for the office of manhood, the authority of 


the guardian ceases. The guardian’s duty is to || 


any provision in it by which at any time one sec- 
tion could be subjected to the mortification of being 
placed in a situation of degrading inequality. No, 
sir; the southern States never thought so. It was 
impossible that any of the States thought so. The 
northern States were then under the influence, not 
of justice alone, but honorable affection to the other 
States that had sustained a war for the mainte- 


/nance of northern rights. The men of that day 


| entertained for each other the feeling of military 


Like a guardian, it can | 


discharge his trust for the benefit of his ward, with | 


an understanding that the minor may do what he 
pleases with the property when he gets into the 


rightfal possession of it. Now, suppose the guar- | 
|| The fanaticism of women—the disinterested enthu- 
joint interest in a common property, under a be- | 
quest, all entitled to enjoy its fruits, but some | 


dian to have the charge of many wards, with a 


slaveholding and others not—what would be | 


thought of him as an honest man, as an honest 
trustee, if he were to make invidious distinctions 
between them, with the avowed view of giving one 
an advantage over the other? 

Well, sir, what is assumed that Congress can 
do, and what Congress will be éalled on to do, in 
relation to any territory that may be acquired under 
treaty, or with any other territory? Why, it is 
nothing more nor Jess than this, that none of the 
slaveholding population of this Confederacy shall 
be regarded as worthy of its enjoyment. They 
are to be excluded altogether, upon the ground 
that no other people shall hereafter form themselves 
into a State, unless they settle the territory upon 
condition that they shall give up their property. 


They are to be excluded by an insulting discrimi- | 


nation. They are told, your soldiers may fight— 


comrades. They were incapable of treason to good 
faith. Their word was sacred. The sublimity of 
modern notions of philanthropy they may have 


|, felt, in the sentiments of uncalculating honor. The 


never dreamed that any of them were to be grati- 
fied by treachery or ambition, under the hypocriti- 
cal cant of heartless aspirants. The most enlarged 
distinction of parties is the true and the false. The 
first assumes little. The other has a magnificent 
morality, far above the real condition of this world. 
They look to Heaven, but never lose sight of the 
fruits of the earth. I am very much inclined to 
think that those who make the most ostentatious 
exhibition of humanity have, in the eyes of Heaven, 
the least. New York, however, in its uncalcula- 
ting disregard of party considerations, may be an 
exception. Itis not forme to determine. I know 
that Esau’s hand was used for the benefit of Jacob. 


siasm of Friends—the free sympathy of benevo- 
‘ent people, who, not understanding the institution 
of slavery, may be averse to it—have no doubt 
gone far to produce excitement. Who is it that 
now come in to claim the advantages of such ex- 
citement? I answer, the turbulent, the wicked, 
and the designing. Wise and sagacious states- 
men? No, sir; politicians now come forward to 
sustain a power that wa never thought of, until 
popular phrensy gave a safe pretext for its saie 
assertion. Mr. President, Congress has no power 
to legislate so as to produce inequality among the 
original partners to the enjoyment of any territory. 
Such a power has been asserted, and may be 
assumed. As Mr. Pinckney said, Congress may 
assume the power; but it would be a wilderness of 
power. It would be one of usurpation and not of 


grant. Power may seize it, but honor and justice 
cannot give it their impartial sanction. 


But it will be said, what is to become of the 


you may encounter all the hazards of war—but || Missouri compromise? I answer, that I am wil- 
you are not to enjoy equally the fruits of conquest 


ling to abide by it; not that it imposes on me con- 
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gitutional obligations, or that 1 approve its wis- 
gom; for L see that it can be violated by one party— | 
py the stronger party—whilst its terms woul be 
observed with honorable Penny by the other. 

j think I may say that the slaveholding States 
never have violated compacts aud engagements: I 
think they never will. They may have a narrow | 
morality, that looks too much to the letter. They 
certainly do not pretend to that which soars so | 
high, that it always looks to the theory of benevo- | 
lence where the rights of others are concerned, but || 
js willing to stoop to practical advantage. How 
sublimely moral some people become when it costs 
them nothing! It does not become me to trace 
sectional distinctions; but I will observe this much, 
the South is willing to observe her parole, through 
evilas well as good. Let the North say the same 
thing, and all will be safe. We are not disposed 
to agitate this question; and if the horrors of civil 
war should come, and such as have been portrayed 
in such vivid colors, let history ask who did it? || 
The South can say: ** Thou canst not say that I 
did it; shake not those gory locks at me.”’ 

I know that it has been said, and from an impo- 
sing source, that under the treaty-making power 
Congress has, incidentally, an unlimited control 
over the soil and territories of the Union. The 
cround has been taken even thus far, that if the || 
Vnited States were engaged in a war with a strange 
Power, and any portion of our southern territory 
were taken by the enemy, it might be ceded abso- 
lutely, Or on terms, by the Federal Government; 
that is to say, Georgia and South Carolina might 
be ceded to Great Britain, or held by the States, 
on condition that slavery should be abolished. If 
this be true, the converse, involving the proposi- 
tion presented in this discussion, would be true, to 
wit, that all territory acquired from Mexico by 
treaty might be subject to arbitrary and discrimi- 
nating restrictions, and such as would make a 
preference of one class of citizens to the prejudice 
of others. The mode of acquiring title to land can 
make no difference. If it be acquired by the joint 
contribution of all the States, whether by money 
or blood, it is to be held in subserviency to the 
trust in the General Government for the benefit of 
all the sovereign partners. 

I have said that, as room for our population, I 
want no more territory. We have enough for the 
next century. That is not the prevailing opinion. 
If a treaty should be made, territory will likely be 
acquired under it. ‘To suppose that such territory 
will be taken entirely in reference to the non-slave- 
holding States, and that by design it will be located 
beyond 36° 30’, would, in effect, be to say, that all 
acquisitions of territory by the United States shall | 
be to the exclusion of slaveholding population. || 
No, sir, that will not do. If the line were to come 
as low as the degree indicated I would insist on its | 
coming lower down. In matters involving honor, | 
individual or national, I would contend for the | 
ninth part of a hair. It may be supposed, that | 
the South, to maintain and enjoy the securities of 
the Union, would yield with servile submission. 
ltis not for me to say what would be done upon 
its being certainly understood that the South is | 
never to participate in the advantages of the pub- | 
lic lands, by settlement of its citizens on them. 
This is no occasion for vaunting declarations. De- 
clamatory violence will avail little. Disunion may | 
bea great calamity. It can never be contemplated | 
but with concern and apprehension. There are 
greater curses than that. There can be no greater | 
curse to any people than by discriminating legis- | 
lation to be reduced from a broad equality to a | 
compromising degradation, It is difficult to sup- | 
pose that an armed people, unless they be degene- || 
rate and corrupt, could yield to such a fate. i] 

In political matters ye must look at a state of | 
things as we find them, and not as we would have | 
them to exist under speculative notions of policy. | 
If we could consult mere abstract principles of | 
policy, the country might be extricated from her 
difficulties, without running the hazards of acqui- i 
ring territory with provisoes and restrictions. 
What is the state of affairs now? I am informed | 
by my friend from Texas, [General Rusx,] that | 
associations of men are forming to colonize the | 


lands that have been overrun and occupied by our | 
troops; the lands are occupied, and already appro- | 
priated, by a strong population in the rear of our 


posts. It may become the duty of the United | 





Ps 


| tirely to national objects. 


| the integrity of her home territory. 


The Wilmot Proviso—Mr. Giddings. 


States to assume a jurisdiction over them to pre- 
vent—what must be regarded a great curse—settle- 


| ments by an irresponsible and criminal population. 


It is the interest of the civilized world—of religion 
—to pause upon such a state of things. The ques- 


| tion is, how 1s this to be done? The population 
. . . 
| must be driven off, or they must be governed. The 
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subject is environed with dangers and difficulties of | 


no ordinary character. When I look around me, 
and see so much wisdom and experience, I feel 
hope, and some confidence, that proper sacrifices 
will be made, not for party, but on the altar of pa- 
triotism, to save the country. 

A treaty might be made having reference en- 
The ocean, as a com- 
mon highway of nations, cannot be enjoyed with- 
out ports and harbors. They are matters of great 


| importance to all the maritime nations of the earth. 


The bay of St. Francisco may fall into the hands 


| of some other nation—Great Britain, for instance. 
| She has many scruples about any acquisitions. 


She will be sure, while she denounces the policy 
of others, to take all she can get. Asa matter of 
national policy per se, if | may use such an expres- 


| sion, it is desirable for the advantage of our navy— 
| the common property of all seétions—to have a 
|| good port on the Pacific. 


St. Francisco is distant 
from Mexico, and not intimately connected with 


her policy, in a fair treaty, it would be desirable 
ing entirely national, could not give rise to sec- 


tional jealousies, unless sectional arrogance should 
seek an occasion to publish an unnecessary and 


wanton insult, by superfluous and mischievous pro- | 


visoes. 


War cannot be concluded without some treaty | 
What that will be, must depend upon | 


of peace. 
the actual juncture of affairs that will exist at the 
time itis made. The responsibility of conducting 
negotiations must rest somewhere. The President 
being the responsible organ and representative of 
the nation, must have the primary agency in this 


If it suited | 


| that some portion of Upper California should be | 


' acquired by the United States. Such a treaty be- | 


delicate business. Decorum, propriety, and official | 


justice, require that | should say that, in putting at 
the disposal of the President the amount of money 
asked for, it should be done without let or proviso; 
and if any proviso should be attached to it, I will 
not give it my support. 
interfere with other operations of the war. 
say openly, that [ would rather quit the war alto- 
gether than vote for an appropriation encumbered 
with odious and mischievous restrictions. 


The truth is, we are in a difficult predicament; | 
we can’t quit the war with honor, nor go on with | 
It would be pre- | 


it without increasing danger. 


This measure may not | 


I will | 


sumption in me to make original suggestions. The | 


course proposed by my colleague will be the one 
that time and experience will confirm. So far as it 
regards the mode of conducting the operations of 
war, the impatient zeal of the moment may burst 
its violence on it. 

Short and violent storms will pass over. As con- 
nected with this subject, in the estimation of some 
of the speakers, there has been a great deal said 
about the ** Union” and the rights of its editor. 
The editor having a full and I must say free use of 
his paper, can blow off his fires of resentment. 


really do not complain. Having no resentments 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
! 


|| vital to our interests and honor, as we 


to gratify, no favors to ask, no personal objects to | 


be attained by any party, I am rather in a state of | 


indifference. 

As it regards the President, he is, for many of 
his measures, entitled to the support and gratitude 
of the South. 

His bearing at the last session on the measures 
of free trade has given him, here and abroad, great 
reputation. 

The storm about the Union has nothing to do 
with the stability of the Government. think 
that may endure amidst the storm, the most ex- 
traordinary one I ever knew. I think, like all 
brush fires, it will soon burn out. I know enough 


ut | about new-ground <learings to know that light 


brush will burn off, and leave the large timber un- 


touched. The fiery declamation about the liberty | 


of the press leaves the spies about as indefinite 
as the boundaries we have béen talking about, but 
thus far are enveloped in smoke and words. 

I must now bring these remarks toa close. Mr. 
President, we are certainly in a difficult position. 
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If we quit the war, it will be apparently with dis- 
honor. If we go on, it must end in mischief. The 
truth is, we are like the shepherd who has got the 
wolfby the ears! Itis hazardous to let go—it is 
worse to hold on. What todo, I can scarcely 
tell; I can do no more than offer my suggestions. 
I shall take refuge in the wisdom, moderation, the 
firmness of Senators upon this floor, (and I hope 
to hear them all, before | come to give my final 
vote,) and [ appeal to them. I have no vanity, 
and so far as regards party feeling, none at all. I 
have no aspirations. I shall not profit by the tri- 
umphs of any one party in the United States. I 
have no higher ambition than with fidelity to rep- 
resent in part the State of South Carolina. 


THE WILMOT PROVISO. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. R. GIDDINGS, 
OF OHIO, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 13, 1847. 

On the proposition of Mr. Witmor, prohibiting 
Slavery from any territory which might be ac- 
quired from Mexico. 

Mr. GIDDINGS remarked, that every person 
who had heard, or read the debates of this body, 
during its present session, must be convinced that 
questions of no ordinary magnitude are pending 
before us. The fierce conflict of opinion, (said he,) 
the criminations and recriminations, the stern de- 
fiance, the solemn appeals, the impassioned elo- 

| quence, show conclusively that we are approach- 

| ing a crisis of deep and pervading interest. Indeed, 

we must soon decide, so far as this present House 
of Representatives can determine, whether the 
blood and treasure of this nation shall be poured 
out on Mexican soil, for the purpose of establish- 
ing slavery upon territory hitherto consecrated to 
freedom. The advocates of oppression from the 
North and from the South will arrange themselves 
in the affirmative, and the friends of freedom will 
be found in the negative. A few yet remain ap- 
parently undecided. The seductions of Executive 
favor are held out to entice them to inlist under 
the black flag of slavery; while the still, small 
voice of reason and of conscience is beckoning 
them to the ranks of liberty and of freedom. 

Gentlemen from the South, with deep emotions, 
have solemnly warned us, that if we persist in our 
determination, the ** Union will be dissolved.’? Ido 
not doubt their sincerity. But | would rather see 
this Union rent into a thousand fragments than 
have my country disgraced, and its moral purity 
sacrificed, by the prosecution of a war for the ex- 

‘tension of human bondage. Nor would I avoid 
| this issue, were it in my power. For many years 
| have I seen the rights of the North, and the vital 
| principles of our Constitution, surrendered to the 
| sro vaporings of southern members. For 
' many years have I exerted my humble influence 
to stimulate northern members to the maintenance 
| of our honor and of the Constitution: And now 
I devoutly thank that God who has permitted me 


|| to witness the union of a portion of northern mem- 


I 


bers of both political parties, upon a oa 80 
li as to hu- 
manity. I also rejoice that this is a question 
| which admits of no compromise. Slavery and 
freedom are antagonisms. They must neces- 
| sarily be at war with each other. There can be 
| ho compromise between right and wrong, or be- 
| tween virtue and crime. The conflicting interests 
| of slave-and free labor have agitated this Govern- 
| ment from its foundation, and will continue to 
| agitate it, until truth and justice shall triumph over 


|| error and oppression. Should the proposition now 


before us fail, it will surely succeed at the next ses- 
| sion of Congress; for itis very evident that public 
| sentiment in the free States is daily becoming more 
/and more in favor of it. The legislatures in six 
of those States have instructed their Senators and 
‘requested their Representatives to vote for this 

measure. Few gentlemen on this floor will disre- 
| gard those resolutions when we come to the vote. 
Whi and Democrats will then be found acting 
‘together. Our party attachments will be disre- 
| garded, and the interests of the nation will receive 
our attention. Sir, for the first time in my life, I 
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see northern Whigs and northern Democrats 
standing shoulder to shoulder in the cause of hu- 
Would to God that such might be 
the case on all questions touching the interests, the 
honor, and the rights of the free States and of man- 
kind! There is no good reason why northern Rep- 
resentatives should waste their political power by 
party divisions among themselves. Let them act 
irrespective of southern influence, and they will 
agree upon all the great question’ so vitally inter- 
toour people, [tis time that we should dis- 
card those counsels which have led to the sacrifice 
Before God 
and my country, L solemnly pledge myself never 
to place political confidence in any man who lacks 
the honesty, or the firmness to speak and act in 
favor of freedom and the Constitution. 

‘The objects and ulterior designs of this war have 


man mghts, 


esting 


of nearly all our political interests. 


been so fully avowed, and are now so gen- 
understood, tyat it would be a work of su- 
pererogation to repeat them, 


era ly 


\!i, | beheve, are aware, and admit, that the 
extension of slavery aver territory now free, and 


under the jurisdiction of Mexican Jaws, constitutes 


the object for which such a vast expenditure of 


blood and treasure is to be made: ard [ repeat, 
that each member who is in faver of that object 
unst the amendment which 


will prohabat slavery within such territory as we 


Ww ill, ol course, vote ay 
may acquire, if any; and those in favor of the 
* self-evident truthe’’ pout forth by our fathers in 
The 


war in which we are eng wed has precipitated this 


1776. will vote for the amendment offered. 


issue upon as; and T rejoice that it is thus pre- 


sented for our decision, LT hope and trust our de- 
termination may be such as to meet the approval 
‘This acqul- 
tion of slave territory, is substantially the same 
question which was propounded to us when we 
were called to annex ‘Texas to these States. The 
more generally understood, and better 
iated at this ime than it was then. You, 
Mr. Chairman, well recollect that the evening on 
which the resolutions for annexing Texas passed 
this body, ** the loud-mouthed cannon,’’ from the 
lerrace in front of the Capitol, announced to the 
friends of that I was 
pensively wending my way to my lodgings, when 
my ears were saluted by the roar of those guns, 
which [then most solemnly regarded as “ minute 
vuns,’’ announcing the final overthrow of the 
Union which had been formed by our patriot 
fathers. I clearly saw, or thought I saw, my 
country involved in a system of territorial aggran- 
dizements involved in ALETESSIVE wary; expending 
the blood and treasure of the nation for the exten- 
sion of an institution odious to man and forbidden 
by the laws of God. As I then looked forward to 
the circumstances which now surround us, I was 
greatly depressed with their contemplation, 


of our consciences and of our God. 


subject is 


nhoored 


measure its final success. 


Sir, long before this war commenced, I declared, 


in this Hall, that “* 7 would rather see a war with 
‘ Great Britain, with all its horrors, and its devasta- 
‘ tion of public morals, (an to see the people of the 
‘free States quietly submit lo the annexation of Tex- 
as.”’ I then deeply felt what I said. I felt that 


our Constitution had ceased to limit the powers of | 


either Congress or the Executive: | saw the union 
of 1787 broken up and abandoned, for the purpose 
of bringing into our political association a foreign 
siaveholding Government: I saw that foreigners, 
as destitute of constitutional qualifications as an 

other foreigners, were to be placed in this Hall to 
strike down the interests and to control the rights 
of my constituents, and of the free States: I saw 
this war in prospect with its crimes and guilt: I 
saw the national debt that has been, and Is to be 
incurred, the disgrace that is to rest upon our na- 
tion, the strife and contention in which we are now 
engaged among ourselves; and | clearly saw that 
this career of conquest, if persisted in, must prove 
the grave of our republic: And I repeat, that un- 
less the friends of the Constitution and of human- 
ity can now stop this policy of acquiring territory, 
the end of this Government draws near. During 
our present session I have received petitions from 
various States of this Uniongnumerously signed, 
praying that our political assotiation with Texas 
may be dissolved. The petitioners base their re- 
quests upon the fact, that the people of the free 
States have never authorized Congress te place 


their rights or interests at the disposal of for- 


| controlled by southern votes. 
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eigners. ‘They feel that they have been transfer- 
red like southern slaves to an association with 
Texians; not by the votes of their own Represent- 


atives, but by the votes of members from the slave | 
States, who felt that it would be for the benefit of || 


slavery that the freemen of the North should be 
Believe you, that 
this feeling is to die away while this war, designed 
still further to degrade the North, shall be contin- 
ued? Will our people become satisfied while 
northern freemen are called upon to go to Mexico, 
and sacrifice their lives that the slave power may 
be increased,and the North still further disgraced ? 
I assure you, sir, that our people are becoming 
aroused to the dangers which threaten them; and 


although men of high character and of command- | 


ing talents may deem it bad policy to speak forth 


unwelcome truths, yet, sir, there are instrumen- | 


talities at work which will inform the pubite mind 
of the true political condition of the free States: 
and when the people of those States shall under- 
stand fully the manner in which their interests have 
heen sile nily surrendered, and their constitutional 
rights subverted, they will take care to place more 
faithful sentinels upon the watchtowers of liberty. 

But, sir, we have been told here, that ‘ the 
Whig party are in favor of prosecuting this war.” 
Sir, | know not on what authority gentlemen 
make this assertion. I deny that Representatives 
from Pennsylvania are authorized to express on 
this floor the wishes of the Whig party of Ohio; 
or that gentlemen from Philadelphia have author- 
ity to declare the views of my constituents. The 


congressional district which I have the honor to | 


represent, gives the largest Whig majority of any 
in the United States. And [ have longer repre- 
sented my constituents consecutively than any 
other Whig member of this body except my ven- 
erable friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams.] 


[ shall, therefore, speak for them as I was com- || 


missioned to do. Nor shall I silently allow any 
other gentleman on this floor to represent them as 
so ignorant of their moral and political duties, or 
so lost to a just sense of their obligations to man- 


kind, and to God, as to be willing to lend any as- | 


sistance in that work of human butchery now 
going on in Mexico. Why, sir, when the brigade 
in which the commercial city of Cleveland is sit- 


| uated, was called on for volunteers to aid this war, 


only about thirty human beings could be found 
sunk so low in the depths of moral depravity as 


to be willing to join in cutting the throats of their || 
Another brigade in my |) 
district, after searching all the haunts of vice and | 


fellow-men in Mexico. 


dissipation, was able to furnish only three volun- 
teers for this war. It should be borne in mind 
that not one of the whole number was a Whig. 


| When the other brigade was called on, they re- 


plied with one voice—* We will fight for liberty, 
but not for slavery;’’ and to their honor be it said, 
not a man of either political party would lend 
his influence to the prosecution of this nefarious 
war. Sir, let gentlemen speak for themselves, or 


| for their own districts, but let no man presume to 


slander my people of either party by representing 
them as favorable to the prosecution of our con- 
quests in Mexico. 


They, sir, understand what it is to defend their 


country. ‘They have had too much experience on 
that subject, to be deceived by the cry that is now 
raised, for the purpose of obtaining recruits to go 
to Mexico. 
captured our army under General Hull, and hordes 
of Indians were hanging upon our frontiers; when 
the cabins of our pioneers were lighted up by the 
savage torch; when our women and children were 
murdered, and the tomahawk and scalping-knife 
were doing their work of destruction,—the fathers 
of our present soldiery hastened to the field of 
honor and of danger. They encountered priva- 
tions and hardships. Windy speeches and such 
overflowing gasconade as we have listened to in 
this Hall, would not answer the po of that 
day. With unflinching hearts and steady nerves, 
they met the savage foe: my witnessed the hor- 
rid scenes of blood and strife in defence of their 


country. Sir, go talk to them now of their duty 
to volunteer, to encounter such scenes again, in 
order to extend slavery, and they will regard it as 
a direct insult to their intelligence as well as their 
patriotism. Their motto is, ‘* No MORE SLAVE-TER- 
ritory.’’ It is the motto of both political parties 


(} : 
| there; and I trust this sentiment will be maint: 


|| It is now quite evident that this war will | 


When, in 1812, British prowess had | 
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a ae 


; uned 
j here. The resolutions lately passed by the almost 

|| unanimous voice of the Legislatures of six soye,. 
i 


eign States, including the three most powerful of 
the Union, would seem to indicate a deter) 


_ b nation 
| to adhere to this maxim. 


| oi ‘ ros- 
| trate the present Administration, and all who con. 


| tinue to lend their influence to support it. When 


|| we next assemble here, the Whigs will probably 
|| constitute a majority of this body. Will they, 


| their votes, inerease our national debt, by ae 
ing our conquests in Mexico? Will they senq 
more of our fellow-citizens there, to be sacrificed 

_to this Moloch of slavery? If so, they, too, will 
soon give place to those who will recall our army. 
and stop the further effusion of blood and expendi. 
ture of treasure, for éxtending the cursg of human 
bondage. 

But while the North possess the power to ex. 
clude farther slave territory, our danger consists jn 
our own party divisions, and in the far-reaching 
policy of southern statesmen. But two days since. 
a distinguished Senator in the other end of the Can. 
itol [Mr. Catnoun] brought forward a proposition 

| the most dangerous to northern rights that could 
be devised under existing circumstances. Fore. 
seeing, as all reflecting men do, that the army must 
be withdrawn, if the opponents of the war remain 
firm to their purpose, he proposes 40 compromise 
the matter, by bringing back the troops to the Rio 
Grande; to occupy that river from its mouth to the 
‘* Passo del Norte,’’ and from thence to erect a line 
of fortifications due west to the Gulf of California: 
holding possession of the whole Mexican territory 
on this side of the line thus indicated until peace 
shall be restored. 

It should be borne in mind that the Mexican Goy- 
ernment and the officers of their army are pledged 
against all attempts at negotiating a peace with us 
while our army occupies any portion of their ter- 
ritory. If, therefore, this plan be adopted, we 
shall be at the expense of holding military oecu- 
pation of the country for an indefinite period. The 
Mexicans will not submit to a despotism wielded 
by our military officers, and therefore will leave 
the country; and slaveholders, with their human 
chattels, will occupy their places. Our army will 
act as a guard to keep the slaves in subjection, 
while their professed object will be to defend the 
country against the Mexicans. In this way a 
sparse slaveholding population will be scattered 
over it, and perhaps at some future time Mexico, 
exhausted and disheartened, may consent to cede 
it tous. If so, there being so many slaves already 
there, will be urged upon ua as a conclusive reason 
why slavery shall continue throughout that vast 
extent of country. if, on the other hand, a peace 
shall be concluded without obtaining a title to the 
country, then a revolution after the-example of 
Texas will take place, and annexation to this 
Union, with a vast increase of the slave power in 
| the councils of the nation, will be the result; for it 
should be borne in mind that the territory thus 
proposed to be occupied by us is of sufficient 
extent to be divided into fourteen such States as 
Ohio. 

Some northern men appear to regard this pro- 
posal with a degree of favor which alarms me. In 
truth, Mr. Chairman, we have been so long accus- 
tomed to surrender our rights to the demands of 
the South, that some of our friends appear to think 
it improper for us to take a firm position in support 
of the honor and the interests of our free States. 
They seem willing to surrender a portion of our 
| rights to appease slaveholding rapacity. Sir, this 
| policy has already brought us to the verge of po- 

litical rain: continue it a little longer, and the peo- 
_ple of the free States wil themselves be slaves. 
fet the proposition alluded to be adopted, and the 
power of the free States will dwindle to insignifi- 
cance in the other branch of the Legislature. We 
shall then be regarded as useful to the Union only 
as instruments to support slavery. Northern rights 
/and northern honor will be looked upon as among 
the things that were: They will be unknown to 
the future. I would most solemnly caution every 
| man against consenting to this proposed policy. 
Its effect will be to extend the boundaries of Texas 
to the Rio Grande. That was stated by the dis- 
tinguished Senator to whom I have alluded to be 








lone of the great objects of thé war. That plan, 
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| repeat, let us stand immovably upon the maxim 
of having **no more slave territory’’—‘* No MORE 
save States.’ Let this be our watchword here 
aad in cur State Legislatures, and among the en- 


piece ct 
once adopted, must prove fatal to the free States. | 


re people of the free States, including all political | 
parties, and T assure you we shall have peace at | 


yo distant day. 
Again: some northern men who are opposed to 


extending slavery appear willing to obtain further | 


verritory, under the impression that it will remain 
free. 


| two-thirds of the people, and convert them into | 


The Wilmot Proviso—Mr. Giddings. 


nature’s God—to take from man his right of self- 


defence, and make him the property of his fellow 


man, 


If we possess the power to degrade one-half, or | 


property, and vest the title to them in the other por- 
tion of community, we may surely vest in one man 
or in a larger number of men, the title to all the 


| others. Sir, is such doctrine to be listened to in an 


American Congress? We hold * that all men are 


| * created free and equal, and are endowed by their 


I greatly fear, sir, if we add to the extent of | 


our southwestern border it will prove an extension || 


of slavery. 


Iam therefore opposed to obtaining | 


any more territory in that direction or in any other, | 
| would confine Texas to the precise limits oceu- | 


pied by her at the time of annexation. 


3eyond || 


that, | would not extend the power of the slave- || 


holder to recapture his slave. I would leave the 
whole country beyond the valley of the Nueces 


‘Creator with certain inalienable rights, among 
‘ which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
‘ness; that to secure these rights, governments are 
‘ formed among men.”’ But it is now said that we 
have no constitutional power to form a government 
for such purposes in any territory which we pos- 
sess, or which we may hereafter acquire. I think 


| such doctrine will be heard with astonishment by 


free. Let it be a place of refuge, unpolluted by the | 


footsteps of the slave catcher; where the panting 


fugitive may rest in safety; where no Texan mas- | 


ter shall have power to seize or reénslave him, as | 


he may now do in our free States. 
I desire to call the atténtion of this body and of 


the country to the immense sacrifice of human life | 


now making to carry on this war. The official 


documents before us show that twenty-three thou- | 
sand nine hundred and ninety-eight officers and men, | 
entered the service during the first eight months of | 


this war; that fifteen thousand four hundred and 
eighty-six remained in service at the close of that 


time; that three hundred and thirty-one had de- || 


serted; and that two thousand two hundred and 
two had been discharged: leaving five thousand 
nine hundred and nineteen unaccounted for. Thus, 


in little more than eight months, this war has cost | 


the lives of nearly six thousand American troops, 


or about one-third of the whole number sent to || 


Mexico. A distinguished Senator [Mr. Catnovun] | 
esumates our loss at one-third of those who go to | 


that country. I presume the Mexican loss to be 
avout one-third as great as ours; and the whole 
number of human beings sacrificed in this attempt 
to extend slavery, is now about one thousand per 


month. Sir, what should be the reflections of those | 
gentlemen who have contributed their votes and || 


their ‘influence to send their neighbors and friends 
insuch numbers to Mexican graves? I regard 
every regiment that marches for that country as a 
funeral procession, one-third of whom are going to 
their resting place in that vast charnel-house beyond 
the Rio Grande, and another third to return with 
shattered constitutions, doomed to early graves, 
How long will the free States continue to furnish vic- 
tims for this sacrifice ? 

But I return to the question more particularly 
under consideration. It has been seriously argued 
that we have no power to prohibit slavery from 
such territory as we may acquire. Our feelings, 
Mr. Chairman, often draw us into arguments of 
the most extraordinary character. The question 
has been asked, with an air of triumph, ** Where 
does Congress find authority to prohibit slavery in 
our Territories ?”’ I answer, we find it in the com- 
mon powers of legislation: in the power to prevent 
assault and battery, outrage, and crime. he law 
that prevents one man from beating and scourging 
another, is a total prohibition of slavery. Nor 
can slavery exist where such law is enforced. In- 
deed, while you leave the great first law of nature, 
‘ self-defence,’’ unrepealed, you will exclude sla- 
very. Leave to man the right of protecting his 
person and defending his life, and you cannot en- 
slave him. Now, sir, should we acquire territory 
of Mexico, Congress must legislate for its govern- 
ment until it shall be admitted asa State. And 
who will deny that we may pass laws to punish 
violence and outrage? ho will stand up here 
in the presence of the nation, and say that Con- 
gress will not possess the power to leave all the 
inhabitants of that territory in possession of the 
right to defend their persons, their virtue, and their 
lives, against the violence and brutality of those 
who would fain assail them? If any member of 
this body would meet me on this point, and hazard 
his reputation by avowing such doctrines, I should 
be delighted to hear him. On the contrary, I 
should be obliged to any man who will point me 
to the power which Congress possesses under the 
Constitution, to repeal the law of nature and of 


| have escaped this slaveholding sacrilege. 
| tlemen worship a God of oppression, of licentious- 
It is a notorious fact that the | 


| such a Deity. 
| whether they emanate from laymen or professed 
| divines. 





the people of this Government, as well as by those 
of other nations. Our Revolution was entirely 


|| based upon those ‘self-evident truths’’ to which 


I have alluded, and our Government was founded 
on them. But we are now told that we have no 
right to legislate for freedom; that our legislative 
functions can only be exerted in extending and 
increasing the curse of human bondage. God 


only knows what docrineswe shall next be called | 


to listen to. 

In the course of this debate, we have been told 
that ‘‘ a God of justice has ordained and established 
slavery;” and ‘ that the Scriptures of Divine Truth 
have furnished authority for holding men as prop- 
erty.”? I had hoped that our holy religion might 
Do gen- 


ness, and of blood? 


average life of slaves, after entering the cotton | 
plantations of the South, is but seven years; and on | 
the sugar plantations, but five years—that is, the | 


whole number of slaves on these plantations are 


driven so hard as to close their existence within | 


those periods. 
purchases from the slave-breeding States, and these 
in turn are also sacrificed to the master’s cupidity 
Is the taking of life in this manner less aggravated 
murder than it would be to slay them at once? Is 
there less crime in torturing a man so as to cause 
his death in five or seven years, than there would 
be in slaying him outright? 


Their places are supplied by new | 
Pr y 


onder slave prison; view its gloomy walls; enter | 


of its unhappy inmates, doomed to a southern 


| slave market; note the unutterable agony of that 
| mother, who has been torn from her home and | 
family, and all she holds dear. 


Rumor speaks 


| its cells; witness the sighs, and groans, and tears | 
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a new constitutional theory was started. But, sir, 
suppose that every slave in the nation should leave 
his master to-morrow, and start for Canada or 
Mexico! Our Government has not ,the power to 
arrest or send back one of them. Or should a 
slave escape from Virginia to Ohio soil; and while 
his master should endeavor to arrest him, the slave, 
in self-defence, should slay the master: there is no 
law of the Federal Government, or of our State, 
that would punish him for it. Yet we hear much 
said in regard to ‘‘ Federal guarantees of slavery.” 
I repeat that I am unable to comprehend what they 
mean by this language. If their slavesrun away, 
or kill their masters, or destroy their master’s 
property, or refuse to labor, no master would tink 
of calling on this Government for indemnity. Yet 
they will talk of guarantees, without object and 
without meaning. 

During the debate, we have heard it asserted 
repeatedly that the slave is the property of his mas- 
ter. On what right does the master claim title to 
his slave as property? It is the same title by 
which the pirate claims title to the goods of his 
victim, Itis the same by which the highwayman 
claims title to your purse. It is founded in vio- 
lence, and maintained by crime. Whenever the 
slave becomes possessed of physical force suffi- 
cient, he may relieve himself from bondage by any 
means in his power, provided he does not injure 
innocent persons. He may, without incurring 
any moral guilt, use such violence as may be 
necessary to effect his release from bondage, even 
to the taking of his master’s life. He is called 
property by southern gentlemen. But suppose the 
slaves of the South were to rise and overpower 
their masters, and compel them to labor by aid of 


| chains and scourges: they would then have pre- 


| hold in man. 


Again, sir: look at || 


of one who, thus confined with two of her chil- |! 


dren, became frantic with her suffering, and, in a 


| transport of horror, murdered her children, and 


then put a period to her own existence, rather 
than meet the doom thatawaited her. Yet we are 
told, even by those who minister at slaveholding 
altars, that these ‘‘ things are dictated by God him- 
self.’? To me the doctrine appears impious. I 
would sooner be an infidel than render homage to 
I loath and detest such doctrines, 


The mind that can impute the moral 
corruptions, the reeking crimes of slavery, toa 


holy, just, and pure God, would, in my opinion, | 


sustain the most horrid rites of Paganism; would | 
worship in tentples stained with blood, and minis- | 


ter at altars smoking with human sacrifice, if || 


necessary to sustain the curse of slavery. 
the devotees of Juggernaut far more consistent than 
such Christians. 

Gentlemen from the South have constantly re- 


| 


I regard | 


ferred to what they term “ the guarantees of slavery | 
in the Federal Constitution.”” 1am myself unable | 


to comprehend their meaning by the use of that | 
I have made the inquiry on this floor | 
for the article or section in which such guarantee | 


language. 


may be found; but to this day, I have found no 
lawyer, statesman, or jurist, who could point me 
to it. 
slavery in our political compact. Slavery is purely 
a State institution, over which this.Government 
possesses no power, either to establish, sustain, or 
to abolish. 


entire South, until within the last three years, when || legislative bodies. 


} 


they discovered that it was necessary to have Tex- 
as, in order to hold their slaves in bondage. Then 


I hesitate not to say, there is no guarantee of | 


i 
| 


| have kept theirs in servitude for ages. 


cisely the same title to their present owners as 
property which their masters now have to them. 
This, sir, is the only property which man can 
We read in Scripture, that ‘* God 
gave man dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and. over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth,” ~'This is the title by which 
we claim property in the brute creation: but man 
can claim no such title to his fellow-man. We, 
as a nation, in 1804, gave evidence to the world 
of the light in which we hold the doctrine that 
man may be held as the property of his brother 
man, At that time, Algiers held a number of our 
American citizens as slaves. They claimed them 
as property. Their title was the same as that by 
which southern masters hold their slaves. It was 
by physical force. There was less injustice on the 
part of the Algerines than there is on the part of 
southern masters. They had held their victims 
in bondage but a few years; while our slaveholders 
But how 


| did we treat their claim of title? Why, sir, we 


worthy of associating with civilized nations, 


pronounced them ‘* barbarians ;’’ declared them un- 
or 
even to maintain an existence upon earth. We 
sent an armed force there, and from the cannon’s 
mouth proclaimed to the world the just and bloody 
fate of those slaveholders who claim to hold the 


| image of God as property. 


Decatur, Israel, Caldwell, and Somers, offered 
up their lives in the conflict which released the 
grasp of those barbarians upon our people. At the 
western entrance to this Capitol we pass the beau- 
tiful monument reared to their memories. They 
fell while opposing, — swords, this doctrine 
of property in man. Many a slaveholder that day 
‘bit the dust”’ in attempting to maintain the doc- 
trine now advanced on this floor. Sir, if this 
theory, now the scoff of infidel nations, is to be 


| adopted’ in this body; if our fellow-citizens, by 


thousands, are to march to Mexico and shed their 
blood for the purpose of maintaining this doctrine, 
let us tear down that monument, raze it to its 
foundations, scatter to the four winds of heaven 
the inscriptions which commemorate the deeds of 
the mighty dead, blot out your records of the past, 
and let our nation commence a new career of vio- 
lence, oppression, and infamy. ; 

Mr. Tiaiciaen, this whole body is now theo- 
retically in committee for the purpose of consider- 
ing the state of the Union. The practice was adopted 


his has ever been the sentiment of the || during the Revolution, and is unknown to all other 


After the colonies a 
a confederation, for the purpose of mutual defence, 
the maintenance of there Union became a matter 
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of great solicitude, and was regarded as their only 
hope for establishing our national independence. 
Congress, therefore, frequently resolved itself into 
a committee composed of the whole body, in order 
to consider the state of the Union. 
it was in danger; if any portion of it complained, 
or felt dissatisfied, this committee took the subiect 
into serious consideration, and applied the neces- 
sary remedy. It was felt necessary then to main- 
tain a union of feeling among the people, and to 
cultivate a spirit of the most perfect harmony be- 
tween all parts of the republic. Sir, in imitation 
of their example, we, the Representatives of this 
mighty nation, have now resolved ourselves into a 
committee for the purpose of taking into consid- 
eration the ‘present state of our Union;’’ I therefore 
desire to call the attention of the committee to that 
sulyject, 

One of the stipulations contained in the Articles 
of the Confederation of 1778, declared that the then 
existing Union should be perpetual, and that no 
change or alteration should be made without the 
consent of each of the several States. But it was 
soon discovered that radical defects existed in that 
confederated Government; and the statesmen of 
that day saw clearly that itcould not be maintained. 

I the short period of nine years, the Union of 
1778 was abandoned contrary to, and in direct vio- 
jation of, the tipulations of the old Articles of Con- 
federation; and a Constitution was adopted, as was 
emphatically expressed in the preamble, ‘‘in order 
to form a more perfect Union.”?” The new Union 
formed in 1787, was limited by well-defined bound- 
aries. It embraced certain States, together with 
the territory northwest of the Ohio river, and east 
of the Mississippi. Slavery existed in the origi- 
nal States; but our fathers, in order to leave a last- 
ing memortal of their intention to confine it to its 
then existing boundaries, had excluded it forever 


from all the territory then in the possession of the | 


Government. Less than twenty years, however, 
elapsed before it was discovered that certain com- 
mercial advantages would be gained by obtaining 
Louisiana. Mr. Jefferson said distinctly that there 
was no power in the Government to make such an 
addition to the then existing Union; and that an 
amendment to the Constitution was necessary, in 
order to render such an act binding upon the States. 
I am not aware that any statesman of that day de- 
nied the doctrine; but all the States, by common 


consent, received the territory thus purchased into 


If any part of | 


political fellowship, and it thus became a part of | 


the Union, which from that period existed in its 
modified form until the purchase of Florida, which 
was obtained by treaty, and, by consent of each 
of the several States, and it also became a part of 
this confederation. This vast accession of slave 
territory was received to the political fellowship of 
the free States, by their own unanimous consent. 
J think no statesman of that day, or of this, believed 
that they were compelled by any provision of the 
Constitution, to enter into a political union with 
foreign slaveholders, who inhabited the territory 
thus brought into association with us. But the 
time approached when new doctrines and new con- 
stitutional principles, were necessary to maintain 
an institution fast sinking into contempt among 
civilized nations, 
Our Executive was informed that slavery would 
ow soon be abolished in Texas, and that civil 
iberty was likely to extend over that republic. He 
deprecated such an event, and, under the pretence 


that it was our duty to prevent the abolition of || 


slavery, and consequent extension of liberty, pro- 
posed to annex it to this Union, where he seemed 
to think that oppression, human degradation and 
crime, would be protected and maintained. At- 
tempts were made to annex the two Governments 
by treaty; but the constitutional power rejected the 
offer. Recourse was then had to joint resolutions, 
a mode for effecting that object never dreamed of 
by any statesman, until it was suggested by the 
desperation to which the slave power was then re- 
duced. Then, sir, the Representatives of the slave- 
breeding and of the slave-consuming States in this 
body declared that the people of New England, 
the descendants of the Puritan fathers, should be 
transferred from the union formed in 1787, to a 
political fellowship with the blacklegs and slave- 
mongers of Texas, in order to sustain African ser- 
vitude in that Government. Thus, sir, have our 
rights been made the sport of slaveholding politi- 
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cians, and the people of the free States rendered the 
instruments of oppression to our fellow men. For- | 


into this Hall to pass laws for the government of 


northern freemen. Men who, fifteen months since, 
were the sworn supporters of a foreign slavehold- 
- » Government, founded upon the principles of 
“ peturi slavery, sit here to control the inter- | 
o8 an. to determine the rights of those whose 
fathers encountered the dangers of many a battle- 


| fieid, that they and their descendanis might be free 


-and independent of foreign influences. 


When 


| Washington and his compatriots framed our Con- 


stitution, and solemnly declared ‘‘ihat no person 


| should be a Representative in Congress until he shall 


have been nine yeurs 


' rather have seen these beautiful pillars crumbled 


vent the abolition of slavery in Texas. 
| their descendants. 


'may hold their grasp upon their fellow-men; and 
| commit abuses, outrage, and crimes, against them 


| taining the Constitution ; as though Congress, or 


' name. I am unwilling to mock the people by any 
| such deception. 


have been seven years a citizen of the United States,’’ 
and ‘‘that no person shail be a Senator until he shall 
a citizen of the United States,’’ 
they did not dream that these important provisions 
were to be so soon trampled upon, and this Hall, 
consecrated to American liberty, was to be defiled | 


with the presence of strangers from a foreign Gov- || 


ernment, who deny the ‘self-evident truths” on 
which American liberty is founded, and who buy 
and sell the image of our God. Sir, before Him 
who knows my inmost soul, I declare that I would 


to dust, and this splendid edifice shaken from its 
foundations, ‘‘ so that not one stone should remain 
upon another,’’ than to have witnessed this hu- | 
miliation of the free North. | 
Nor is this all. We have assumed the war which 
these foreigners had waged against Mexico, to pre- 
The ex- 
pense of that unjust and unnatural conflict, is to | 
rest upon the people of the free States, and upon 
Our officers and soldiers are | 
sent to Mexico to sacrifice their lives, that Texans 





with impunity. This, sir, is the state of our 
union with Texas. 
the oppressed to his supercilious Jordling. It is the 


union which a slave feels for his master. It is an 
unwilling, dishonorable, a hated union. Yet, lam 


aware that many of our public.men speak of main- 


the Executive were, in some respect, controlled by 
an instrument, which has long since become obso- 
lete, which has, in fact, ceased to exist, except in 


I believe that ninety-nirie out of 
every hundred, in our free States, would rejoice to 
see the resolutions annexing Texas to these States 
repealed, and our modified Union of 1787 restored. 
Indeed, [ believe the President and his cabinet 
would now rejoice to exchange Texas for a peace 
with Mexico. 

In conclusion, permit me to say to the country, 
that our political horizon is overcast; ‘* clouds and 
darkness are round about us;”’ and impenetrable 


| darkness shuts the future from our view. Foreign 
| war, and internal strife, animosities, and heart- 


| upon our fellow men. 


burnings, indicate that this nation is doomed to 
suffer the just penalty incurred by the oppression, 
outrage, and crime, which we ee perpetrated 
If God deals out to offend- 


| ing nations, retributive justice, we cannot escape 


his displeasure. 





THE ARMY BILL. 
SPEECH OF MR. R. C. WINTHROP, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 22, 1847. 
The Army Bill being under consideration in Com- | 


mittee of the Whole— | 


Mr. WINTHROP offered the following provi- | 


| $oes: 


| shall be expended during any one quarter of the year for 


| as shall be unexpended at the next meeting of Congress, 


“« Provided, That no more than a proportionate amount of | 
the money appropriated by the two first sections of this bill 


which said appropriations were made. 
“ Provided, ajso, ‘That so much of the said appropriations 


shall be subject to reconsideration and revocation. 

“ Provided further, That these appropriations are made | 
with no view of sanctioning any prosecution of the existing | 
war with Mexico for the acquisition of territory to form new | 
States to be added to the Union, or for the dismemberment | 
in any way of the republic of Mexico.” ' 


GLOBE. 
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Mr. W., in support of these several Propositions 
said: There are few things, Mr. Chairman, myo, 
trying to the temper of one who has any reverenep 
for order, or any regard for appropriateness than 
the course of proceedings in this House. [It was, 
| saying of Solomon, ‘‘a word spoken in due ionnen. 
how good is it.”” Another of his proverbs com, 
_ pared such a word to ‘apples of gold in pictures 

of silver.’’ But it would have puzzled even So). 
mon himself to realize his own ideas in such a b 
as this. ‘There seems to be no such thing as say- 
ing a seasonable word in this House. No man 
can say the thing he wishes to say, at the time he 
wishes to say it. One must be always out of sea. 
son, either for himelf, or for the House, or for the 
subject, or perhaps for all at once. 

_My own experience upon this point does not 
differ materially, | am sure, from that of those 
around me. A few weeks ago I desired to say 
something about the loan bill. What happened > 
It was whipped through the House at the rate of 
halfa million a minute. One hour of discussion was 
| allowed for a bill of twenty-eight millions of dollars’ 
Nothing remained for all of us but silent votes. 

Next came the three million bill. I desired to 
say a word about that. But, after struggling fo; 
the floor for two or three days, I was compelled to 
content myself with an unexplained vote upon that 
bill also. 

Last week I had proposed to makea few remarks 
upon the army bill, which, it was understood, was 
to form the subject of debate on Friday and Satur- 
day. Other business intervened, and no army bill 
was brought forward. . 

This morning I came into the House prepared 
to enter upon the discussion of the new tariff bill, 
which the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means had given us formal notice would be 
taken up to-day. But the new tariff bill is now 
passed over, and, lo! the army bill is before us. 

Well, sir, I will not complain. I ought to be too 
grateful, perhaps, for getting the'floor at all, amidst 
such a crowd of competitors, to indulge in any 
fault-finding on the occasion. At any rate, I will 
_seize the moment as it flies; revert, as well as I 
can, to my last week’s preparations, and proceed 
without further preface, to the consideration of the 
bill which has just been read. 

As one of the members of the committée by 
which this bill has been framed, I feel bound to call 
the attention of the House and of the country to 
its peculiar and extraordinary character. Un- 
doubtedly, sir, it is the great bill of the session. 
It appropriates a sum of money little short of thir- 
ty millions of dollars to the military service of the 
Government. The amendments which will be 
moved, under the authority of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, will probably swell the amount 
considerably beyond that sum. It has been pre- 
pared in conformity with estimates from the de- 
partments, looking to the most vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the existing war. More than fourteen 
millions of dollars are appropriated to ‘* transpor- 
tations and supplies in the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
/ment’’—an item having unquestionable reference 
| to further and still further invasion of the territo- 

ries of Mexico. Finally, sir, this bill runs through 
a period of sixteen months from this 22d day of 
| February, and provides for supporting and prose- 
cuting this war to the 30th day of June, 1848! 
Mr. Chairman, the Congress of the United States 
to-day has some control over the Executive in re- 
lation to this war. To-day, discussion in regard 
| to its ends and objects, its conduct and its conclu- 
sion, is something more than empty breath. To- 
‘day, the Representatives of the people have the 
But pass this bill; pass 
it without proviso or limitation, and to-morrow 
the President is out of our reach. We have given 
him a carte blanche. We have given him a charter 
wide as the wind. We have surrendered the purse 
to the same hands which already hold the sword, 
and have virtually said to him, “ March on, slay, 
burn, sack, plunder, at your own sovereign will 
and. pleasure. So far as thirty millions of dollars 
for the land forces alone (to say nothing of ten or 
twelve millions more for the navy) will serve your 
turn, you have unlimited discretion to invade and 
conquer for sixteen months to come!” 
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__ This, sir, is the language of this bill, as it stands. 
Is it republican language? Is it democratic lan- 
guage? Is it constitutional language? 
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Are you aware, Mr. Chairman, is this House 
aware, that the Parliament of Great Britain—om- 


pipotent, as itis often called—have never ventured, | 
of Jate years, to pass such a bill as this? The | 


British Parliament, in all the plenitude of its power, 
could not pass this bill, without violating one of 
the principles of the Constitution of the realm. 
That principle, unwritten, indeed, but firmly es- 
tablished by the practice of a long series of years, 
js, that appropriations for the support of standing 
armies Should not be made for a longer term than 
a single year. a 

Our own Constitution is explicit upon the sub- 
ject. Congress shall have power, it says, ‘to 
‘raise and support armies, but no appropriation of 


‘money to that use shall be for a longer term than | 


‘two years.”? This bill keeps carefully within 


the letter of the Constitution; but how far does it 
conform to the spirit of the instrument? 


ence to the Congressional term—to the official 


tenure of the Representatives of the people? Who | 
can question that this limitation was intended to || 


secure to each successive Congress the opportu- 
nity and the right of controlling the supplies for the 
army during its own term, and to prevent the Rep- 
resentatives of the people at any time from fore- 
stalling the action of their freshly-chosen succes- 
sors? 

Now, sir, what are we doing here to-day? The 
term of the present Congress is on the eve of expi- 


ration. In less than another fortnight this body will | 
have finished its work, for good or for evil, and will | 
be dissolved. A new Congress is already in part | 


elected. By the theory of the Constitution, it will 
be in existence on the morning of the 4th of March 
next. It ought to be practically in existence, ready 
to proceed, at the summons of the Executive, to 
the discharge of its duties. 
stitutional term commences on that day; and on 
that day the functions and the authority of the 
present Congress are atan end. And yet here we 
are, in this last hour of our existence, proposing 
to stretch out a dead hand over sixteen months 
out of the twenty-four months of the term of our 
successors—over two-thirds of their whole official 
existence—and to foreclose, for that long period, 
all right, or certainly all power, on their part, to 
control the course of the Government upon so mo- 


mentous a subject as the prosecution of a war of | 
The Representatives of || 


invasion and conquest. 


the people, freshly chosen, are, according to this 
bill, to have no voice as to the number of the 


standing army of the country, or as to its employ- | 
ment and support at home or abroad, for sixteen | 


months from the commencement of their term. 
Sir, this is a new course of proceeding in this 
country. It never was known till now in time of 
war. It has been known but for a very few years 
in time’of peace. Until 1843 our appropriation 
bills ran from January to January. A change of 
the fiscal year was then made as a matter of con- 
venience. I have no doubt that it has proved a 
matter of great convenience; and, as an arrange- 


ment fora time of peace, I do not object to it. But | 


1 utterly protest against its being applied under the 
present circumstances of the country, and to the 
extent to which this bill proposes to carry it. 

In my judgment, sir, a due regard to republican 
principles, to the spirit of the Constitution, to¢he 
rights of the people as committed to their Repre- 
sentatives, would demand of us to forbear from 
making appropriations which should render the 
Executive independent of the Legislative depart- 
ment in the prosecution of this war, not merely 
beyond December next, when the new Congress 
would regularly be assembled, but even beyond 
the earliest day at which that Congress could be 
convened under a call from the President. 

I have no fancy for extra sessions of Congress. 
Nothing would be less convenient or less agreeable 
to myself personally than to be called here in June 
or July. But it is not what you or I might find 
agreeable or convenient that we are called on to 
consider at such a moment as this, but what the 
principles of the Constitution and the interests of 
the country require. 

_ Sull less are we at liberty to shape our legisla- 
tion according to the likings or dislikings of the 
President. I have no idea that the President de- 
sires us to leave him under any necessity to sum- 
mon a new Congress. He has given abundant 





e Spirit of Who can | 
doubt that this limitation of two years had refer- | 


| that moment in session. 
quired a message from one end of Pennsylvania 


At all events, its con- | 





| two years. 
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| evidence of his disposition to do without Congress 


altogether. A more edifying chapter will never be 
found in our history than that which shall fully 
and faithfully record the encroachments of the 
Executive upon the Legislative authority during 
the two last years. The first march of the Amer- 
ican army across the Sabine—where was the con- 
stitutional power of the President to direct that? 
The annexation of Texas to this Union was not 


| then consummated. Six months were yet to elapse 


before that act was to be completed. Doubtless 


| this Government had incurred some obligation to 
| defend Texas from the consequences to which that 


measure had exposed her. But that was an obli- 
gation for Congress to recognise—for Congress to 
provide for. The President, however, determined 
to do without Congress, and took the responsibility 
of marching our armies into a foreign country. A 
more palpable violation of the Constitution was 
never perpetrated. 

Then came the march across the Nueces, into a 
territory which Congress had expressly declared 
to be a disputed territory. Sir, the determination 


'of the President to do without Congress, to avoid 


and evade its legitimate control, was the more siz- 
nal in this case, from the fact that Congress was at 
It would only have re- 


avenue to the other, to have enabled the President 
to obtain the opinion and decision of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United States 
upon a movement which was the indisputable 
source and spring of this Mexican war. But the 
President knew that the decision of Congress 
would be against any such movement. He deter- 


| mined, therefore, to do without Congress, and issued 


an order for the march secretly, stealthily, and 
upon his own unwarranted authority. I repeat, 
then, Mr. Chairman, without detaining the com- 
mittee with other and obvious instances, that the 


' willingness of the President to do without Congress 
| is quite too manifest; and that it is not to his likings 


or dislikings, but to our own constitutional rights 
and responsibilities, that we ought to look, in de- 
ciding how far it is fit to place him beyond the 
reach of legislative control and restraint, and how 


| long it is fit to leave him there. 


Let it not be forgotten, sir, that during the last 


| war Congress was never out of session for more 


than three or four months atatime. The truly 
democratic President of that day, James Mapison, 
would never have dreamed of doing without Con- 
gress for sixteen months in time of war. 
democratic Congress of that day did not wait for 
the Executive tosummon them. They adjourned 
themselves from time totime. If their term ended 
in March, they appointed a meeting for the new 


| Congress in July; if they closed a session in July, 
| they adjourned to meet in November. They plain- 


ly regarded it as their constitutional right and their 
constitutional duty to watch over the progress of 
the war, and to provide pro re natd for its exigen- 


cies and its emergencies. ' 
And this unquestionably, Mr. Chairman, is the 


duty of Congress now. The new Congress, fresh 
from the people, ought to decide, and ought to be 
left free to decide, what should be done in relation 
to this Mexican war, and what provisions should 


| be made for its future prosecution during the next 
Sir, an appeal has been made to the | 


ople on this very subject. Their representatives 
ave been chosen in many cases, and are on the 
point of being chosen in many other cases, with 
reference to this war. The war has been condemn- 
ed in many parts of the country, and is doomed to 


condemnation in many other parts. How few of | 
us are to be our own successors (if | may so || : 
|| that the proviso was a virtual nullification of the 
‘bill for any purpose of acquiring territory in the 
hands of a southern Administration. 


speak) in the next Congress! Everybody knows 
that there will be a very different state of parties 
in this House next year, even if majorities and 


minorities should not absolutely change sides. | 


And is the revolution of popular sentiment thus 
indicated, to be deprived of all operation and influ- 
ence upon this odious war for a year and a half to 
come? Is that your idea of democracy? Sir, if 
the Administration insist upon pressing these enor- 
mous supplies through the House in this last week 


of its official existence, it will be because they | 
know that the new Congress would not grant them, | 
and because they intend to persist in the prosecu- | 


tion of the war in defiance of the plainest manifes- 
tations of the will of the people ! 





But the | 


| terpreted. E 
| tion, in giving that vote, than to sanction the pol- 
icy of the Executive in regard to the territories of 
| Mexico. 
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And here let me remind the committee that there 
is nothing in this bill to prevent the President from 
employing this whole vast sum of thirty millions 
of dollars in a single month. After the Ist day of 
July next the whole of it will be at nis disposal. 
He may spend it all in one mad and desperate on- 
slaught upon Mexico, and come back upon Cons 
gress in December to supply the deficiencies of the 
year! 

Sir, have we not built up the Executive power 
of this country to a sufficiently fearful height alrea- 
dy? We have given the President a standing 
army of nearly thirty thousand men. We have 


| authorized him to appoint four or five hundred offi- 


cers in the ten new regiments, upon his ov re- 
sponsibility, without any appeal to the Senate, 
We have heard of the *' King’s Own’’ and the 
“‘Queen’s Own’”’ in other countries: these regi- 
ments are clearly ‘‘ the President’s Own,”’ ** Polk’s 
Own.”’? We have authorizad him to employ fifty 
thousand volunteers, and he has called upon us to 
extend this authority. We now propose to give 
him thirty millions of dollars, without limitation 
or condition, and to bid him ride on, conquering 
and to conquer, for a year and a half, unless inthe 
mean time he shall want more money ! Once more 
I ask, is this Democracy? 

Mr. Chairman, I have intimated on another oc- 
casion that I do not go so far as some others of 
my friends in regard to the propriety or expedi- 
ency of witholding all supplies from the Execu- 
tive. While a foreign nation is still in arms 
against us, I would limit the supplies to some rea- 
sonable scale of defence, rather than withhold them 
altogether. I would pay for all services of regu- 
lars or volunteers already contracted for. | would 
provide ample means to prevent our army from 
suffering, whether from the foe or from famine, as 
long as they are in the field under constitutional 
authority. Heaven forbid that our gallant troops 
should be left to perish for want of supplies, be- 
cause they are on a foreign soil, while they are 
liable to be shot down by the command of their 
own officers if they refuse to remain there! But I 
cannot regard it as consistent with constitutional 
or republican principles to pass this bill as it now 
stands. Even if I approved the war, I should re- 


| gard such a course of legislation as unwarrantable. 


Disapproving it, as I unequivocally and unquali- 


 fiedly do, I am the more induced to interpose these 
|| objections to its adoption. 


Sir, this whole Executive policy of overrunning 
Mexico, to obtain territorial indemnities for pecu- 
niary claims and the expenses of the war, is ab- 
horrent to every idea of humanity and of honor. 
For one, I do not desire the acquisition of one inch 
of territory by conquest. I desire to see no fields 
of blood annexed to this Union, whether the price 


‘of the treachery by which they have been pro- 


cured shall.be three million pieces of silver or only 
thirty. I want no more areas of freedom. .4rea, 
if I remember right, signified thrashing-floor, in my 
old school dictionary. We have had enough of 
these areas, whether of freedom or slavery; and I 
trust this war will be brought to a close without 
multiplying or extending them. 

I repeat this the more emphatically, lest my vote 
in favor of the three-million bill should be misin- 
Nothing was further from my inten- 


If he insists, indeed, on pursuing that 
policy, and ifa majority of Congress insist on giv- 


_ ing him the means, I prefer purchase to conquest, 


and had rather authorize the expenditure of three 
millions to pay Mexico than of thirty millions to 
whip-her ut everybody must have understood 


It was for that proviso that I voted. I wished to 


| get the great principle which it imbodied fairly on 
the statute-book. 


I believe it to be a perfectly 
constitutional principle, and an eminently conser- 


- inciple. 
raiiee Gace undertake to dispute the con- 


| stitutionality of that principle, must rule out of 


i thing more than the immortal ordi- 
saer 1787. My honorable friend from South 
Carolina [Mr. Burt] reminded us the other day 
that Mr. Madison, in the Federalist, had cast some 


| doubt on the authority of the Confederative Con- 
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' gress to pass that ordinance. He did 80. But 
with what view, sir? Not to bring that act into 
discredit, but to enforce upon the people of the 
United States the importance of adopting a new 
system of government, under which such acts 
might henceforth be rightfully done. This new 
system of gevernment was adopted. The Consti- || 
tution was established. In the very terms of that | 
Constitution 1s found a provision recognising the | 
authority of Congress to prevent the extension of 
slavery, after a certain number of years, ‘in the 
existing States,” and to prevent its introduction 
into the Territories immediately. What more? Du- 
ring the first session of the first Congress of the 
Unt States, under this new Constitution, this 
same northwestern ordinance, with its anti-slavery 
clause, was solemnly recognised and reénacted. 
This isa fact never before noticed, tomy knowledge, 
and one to which T beg the attention of the House. 
Here is the eighth act of the first session of the 
first Congress. Listen to the preamble: 
‘Whereas, in order that the ordinance of the United 
States, in Congress assembled, for the government of the 
territory northwest of the riwer Ohio, may continue to Auve 
Jull effect, it is requisite Uhat certain provisions should be 


made, so as to adapt the same to the present Constitution of 
the United States 
* Be it enacted,” &e. 


"Then follow a few formal changes in regard to 
the Governor and other officers. ‘The sixth arti- 
cle of the ordinance remains untouched. Mr. 
Madison was a member of this first Congress, as 
were many others of those most distinguished in 
framing the new Constitution. And this bill passed 
both branches without objection, and without any 
division, except upon some immaterial amend- 
ments, 

Here, then, we find the very framers of the 
Constitution themselves, in the first year of its 
adoption, applying the principle of the Wilmot 
proviso to all te territories which the General Gov- 
ernment then possessed, without compromise as 
to latitude or longitude. ‘These territories were as 
much the fruit of the common sacrifices, common 
toils, and common blood of all the States, as any 
which can be conquered from Mexico. They were 
the jointand common property of the several States. 
The ordinance was unanimously adopted in 1787, 
and was reénacted unanimously in 1789. Madi- 
son, who had disputed the authority of the Con- 
gress of the Confederation to,pass it originally, voted 
for it himself in the Congress of the Constitution, 
and all his colleagues from the slaveholding States 
voted for it with him. Sir, if the constitutionality 
of such an act can now be disputed, I know not 
what principle of the Constitution can be consid- 
ered as settled. 

I have said that I regarded this principle as emi- 
nently conservative, as well as entirely constitutional. 
Ido believe, sir, that whenever this proviso shall 
be irrevocably established, shall be considered as 
unchangeable as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, then, and not till then, we shall have perma- 
nent peace with other countries, and fixed bound- | 
aries for our own country. It is plain that there 
are two parties in the free States. Both of them 
are opposed, uncompromisingly opposed, as I hope 
and believe, to the extension of slavery. One of 
them, however, and that the party of the present 
Administration, are for the widest extension of ter- 
ritory, subject to the anti-slavery proviso. The || 
other of them, and that the party to which I have 
the honor to belong, are, as I believe, content with 
the Union as it is, desire no annexation of new 
States, and are utterly opposed to the prosecution of 
this war for any purpose of dismembering Mexico. 
Between these two parties in the free States the 
South holds the balance of power, It may always 
hold it. If now, therefore, it will join in putting 
an end to this war, and in arresting the march of | 
conquest upon which our armies have entered, the 
limits of the republic, as well as the limits of sla- | 
very, may be finally established, 

It is in this view that I believe the principle of 
the Wilmot proviso to be the great conservative prin- 
ciple of the day, and it is in this view that I desire 
to place it immutably upon our statute-books. ‘The 
South has no cause to be jealous of such a move- 
ment from our side of i House. The South | 
should rather welcome it as an overture of domestic 
peace, 

_ Sir, much as I deplore the war in which we are 
involved—deeply as I regret the whole policy of || 


| nounced, 





The Army Bill—Mr. Winthrop. 

annexation—if the result of these measures could 
be to ingraft the policy of this proviso permanently 
and ineradicably upon our American system, I 
should regard it as a blessing cheaply purchased. 
Good would, indeed, have been brought out of 


evil, and we should be almost ready to say, with || 


the great dramatist of old England: 
“Tf after every tempest comes such calm, 
Let the winds biow till they have awakened death.” 

Yes, sir, in that event, instead of indalging in 
any more jeers and taunts upon the Lone Star of 
Texas, we might rather hail it as the star of hope, 
and promise, and peace, and might be moved to 
apply to it the language of another great English 
poet: 

< Pairest of stars! last in the train of night, 
If rather thou belong’st not to the dawn.’ 

If we could at last lay down permanently the 
boundaries of our republic; if we could feel that 
we had extinguished forever the lust of extended 
dominion in the bosoms of the American people; 
if we could present that old god Terminus, of whom 
we have heard so much and so eloquently else- 
where, not with outstretched arm still pointing to 
new territories in the distance, but with limbs lop- 
ped off, as the Romans sometimes represented 
him, betokening that he had reached the furthest 
roal of his aspirations; if we could be assured that 
our limits were to be no further advanced, either 
by purchase or conquest, by fraud or by force; 
then—-then we micht feel that we had taken a bond 
of fate for the perpetuation of our Union. 

It is in this spirit that I voted for the proviso in 
the three million bill. It is in this spirit that I 
offer the proviso to the thirty million bill before 
us.* Pass them both; cut off, by one and the same 


stroke, all idea both of the extension of slavery | 


and the extension of territory, and we shall neither 
need the three millions nor the thirty millions for 
securing peace and harmony, both at home and 
abroad. 

I perceive, however, Mr. Chairman, that this 
result is not yet to be accomplished. 
before us will become a law, without proviso or 
condition of any kind. The tremendous power of 


purse and sword combined is to be conferred on | 
the President, and he is to be left to wield it upon 


his own responsibility for a full year to come. 
Oh, sir, let him remember that, though “ it is ex- 
cellent to have a giant’s strength, it is tyrannous 
to use it like a giant!’? Let him remember that, 
though we may relieve him from all responsibility 
to us, his responsibility to his country and fo his 


God remains. The President can make peace with || 


Mexico, if he pleases todo so. He has proved 
that he can usurp authority to make war; let him 
show that he is willing to employ the authority 
constitutionally conferred upon him to make peace. 
I repeat, sir, he can make peace if he will. Hecan 
stop fighting. He can agree to an armistice. He 


ean signify to Mexico that he has no design to | 


dismember her republic or destroy her indepen- 
dence. He can withdraw his armies to the Rio 
Grande. 
as the day the night. 


Two occasions, Mr. Chairman, have already | 


occurred when the President might have put an 
end to this war with the highest honor to himself 
and to the country. If, after the battles of the Rio 
Grande, he had forborne from all further invasion, 
contented himself with the triumphs already 
achieved and the territory already acquired, and 
placed himself entirely on the defensive, the war 
could not have survived the summer. 
after the successful storming of Monterey—an 
exploit which will not saffer by comparison with 


/anvthing in the military annals of the world—he 
| had taken advantage of the terms of capitulation 
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The bill |! 


Peace would follow these steps as surely || 


If, again, 


which the brave and generous Taylor had so | 


humanely and so honorably sanctioned, and had 


_ adopted the plan of masterly inactivity which that 


sagacious General proposed, an honorable peace 
might have been looked for at an early day. But 
a mad spirit of aggression and conquest was still 
destined to prevail. The capitulation was de- 
An officer was dispatched, post haste, 
to disavow and break up the armistice. The bril- 





*“ Provided, That these appropriations are made with no 
view of sanctioning any prosecution of the existing war 
with Mexico for the acquisition of territory to form new 
States to be added to the Union, or for the dismemberment 
in any way of the republic of Mexico.” 
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_liant achievement of our armies was disparaged 
Their noble-hearted commander was not even 
| named in the Executive message. And a cry for 
| more Mexican blood went forth from all the organs 
_ of the Administration. r 

_ And now, sir, if[ mistake not, a third opportunity 
| is about to be offered for ending this war with what. 
| ever distinction may attach to military and nay 
success. A blow is about to be struck at Vera 
Cruz. Itcan hardly fail to be successful. That 
far-famed castle will be surrendered to our arms 
as it lately.was to those of France. All that eal’ 
lant troops and brave tars can do, in that quarter 

| will be done; and victorious wreaths will once 
more adorn the brow of the veteran Scott. 

And why should not the war end here?) What 
object is to be gained by further fighting? Does 
the President propose to hold this castle? Why, 
sir, [am informed, by one who knows, that even 
the Mexican garrison, composed of acclimated 
men, to whom the malaria of that region had been 
their daily breath from infancy, were dying there 
last summer at the rate of thirty menaday. How 
many of an American garrison can live there ? 
Does the President propose to march to the capital 
of Mexico? Our armies may reach it, but it will 
| only be to realize the idea which Dr. Franklin ex- 
pressed in regard to the British armies in 1777, 
when they reached the capital of Pennsylvania, 
“Sir William Howe,” said he, ‘* has not taken 
Philadelphia; it is Philadelphia which has taken 
Sir William Howe.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, the President must abandon the 
absurd idea that he can only obtain peace by con- 
quering it. The only conquest which is now need- 
ed, in order to secure peace, is that noblest of all 
conquests, in which fortune has no share, a con- 
quest over himself; and would to Heaven that we 
could vote him supplies enough of true courage 
and real patriotism to enable him to achieve it! 
He has only to conquer his own self-will, his own 
pride of opinion, his own ambition to associate his 
name with the acquisition of more territory, and 
we can have peace to-morrow! Let him but stop 
| fighting, declare an armistice, and disclaim all idea 

of spoliation or dismemberment, and then, how- 
ever we may continue to quarrel about the decla- 
ration that ** war exists by the act of Mexico,” 
we shall all be able to agree that ‘* peace exists by 
the act of the President.”? And, sir, if he should 
live a thousand years, he will never win a nobler 
tribute than this. : 
| Before taking my seat, Mr. Chairman, as the 
clock warns me I shall soon be obliged to do, | 
propose to make a few remarks on the new tariff 
which has been brought forward by the Committee 
of Ways and Means, to furnish the sinews of this 
/war. I remember, that some seven or eight years 
ago, a paper was sent to the table of the House of 
| Representatives of Massachusetts, which it became 
my Official duty to announce, and which, either 
| from ignorance or accident, was endorsed ‘*Remon-. 
strance against the Annexation of Taxes.” The 
mistake has proved to have been quite premoni- 
‘tory. It was very much like spelling lone star 
l-o-a-n. Loans and taxes are the legitimate fruits 
of the great measure of annexation. We have 
had a loan bill, and we now have a tax bill. For 
the first | have already voted. For the last as it 
now stands, I shall not vote; and I desire to state 
some of the general views which govern me in this 
| course. ; 

I am ready, sir, now and at all times, to unite in 
maintaining the national credit. Ido not desire to 
| see the evils of an odious war multiplied and ag- 
_gravated by disordered finances and a bankrupt 
treasury. If our armies are to be kept afoot, 
wherever they may be, and in whatever numbers 
they may be, [am for having means enough in 
the treasury for feeding them, and clothing them, 


al 


| and paying them. I am for paying them, too, if 


sible, not with depreciated paper, but in a sound 
redeemable currency. I desire to leave the Ad- 
ministration no apology or pretence for supporting 
our troops by a system of pillage and plunder in 
the enemy’s country. : g 
There are purposes of peace, too, which require 
money. There are just debts to be paid, impor- 
, cherished 


tant establishments to be support h 
| institutions te be maintained, noble charities to be 
| administered, and the treasury must be supplied. to 
| meet the requirements of them all. 
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With these views, I voted for the loan bill. I 
pelieved it to be a necessary provision for sustain- 
ing the public credit. I believed, and still believe, 
that even should the Administration reconsider and 
reverse the rash policy they have adopted, and 
proceed to prosecute a peace as vigorously as they 
have prosecuted the war, the loan would still be 
indispensable. 

Now, sir, let it be noted that by this loan bill 
we have given the Administration the precise 
amount of pecuniary means which the Secretary 
of the Treasury considered necessary. He asked 
for authority to re-issue five millions of treasury 
notes. Wehavegivenittohim. He said that he 
should need authority to borrow twenty-three mil- 
lions more, in case no additional revenue was 
raised, but that if duties were laid on tea and cof- | 
fee, and the land graduation system was adopted, 
he should only require nineteen millions. We have 
given him the twenty-three millions. I moved to | 
reduce the amount to nineteen, and the House | 
rejected the motion. Yet now he is found calling | 
upon us for the additional revenue besides; and the 
President unites with him in a fervid appeal to our 
patriotism to lay a tax upon tea and coffee! 

The Secretary tells us that these duties are essen- 
tial to enable him to negotiate the loan. It is not | 
so, sir. You have held out such a tempting bait | 


to capitalists, both foreign and domestic, by the || 


terms of the loan, that, from present appearances, 
it will be negotiated quite too readily. But, if it 
were 10t so, there is another and better way than | 
by the provisions of any new tariff bill, by which 
its negotiation may be secured, 

It is one of the great beauties of this system of 
loans that it appeals to the confidence of the peo- 
le. It bears the same relation to the finances 
which the volunteer system bears to the military | 
forces of the country. There must be good wih 
towards the Government, and something of trust 
and confidence in its policy, or neither of these 
systems can be successful. Confidence is the one 
thing needful for the public credit; and this confi- 
dence must exist in the right quarter. 

The venerable Gallatin has given us aseasonable | 
hint on these points in the pamphlet on the Oregon 
question which he published last year. He tells || 
us in what quarter, and by what means, the Gov- 
ernment must obtain these loans: 

“There is as yet (says he) but very little active circula- 
ting capital in the new States; they cannotlend; they, on 
the contrary, Wantto borrow money. ‘This can be obtained | 
in the shape of loans only from the capitalists of the Atlantic 
States. A recurrence to public documents will show that 
all the loans of the last war were obtained in that quarter.”’ 

And again: 


‘When our Government relies on the people for being 
sustained in making war, its confidence must be entire. || 
They must be told the whole truth; and, if they are really 
in favor of the war, they will cheerfully sustain the Govern- 
mentin all the measures necessary to carry it into effect.” 


Now, sir, if the President desires to create an 
entire confidence in the public credit, and to render 
his loans easy of negotiation, he must let the peo- 
ple of the country understand where this war 1s to 
end. He must tell them the whole truth. He 
must disclaim these indefinite ideas of national 
aggrandizement. He must abandon the purpose 
of dismembering Mexico. He must dissipate that | 
dark cloud of disunion which is seen hovering over 
us as often as we agitate the question of an exten- 
sion of territory. He must give assurance that 
peace is to be res.ored and the Union preserved; | 
and he can then have all the money which may be 
wanted at a moment’s warning. his, sir, is the 
way, and this is the only way, of creating real 
confidence in the right quarter. 

But, if it were true, Mr. Chairman, that addi- 
tional taxes were necessary at this moment to | 
sustain the public credit, this little bill, which has | 
been reported by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, would do little or nothing towards such an 
end. Why, there is something almost ridiculous 
in the introduction of such a bill for such an emer- 
gency as the present. Here we are with a public 
debt of fifty millions already created, and with an 
annual expenditure of more than fifty millions 
already authorized, and how do we propose to 
provide for it? We call upon the Secretary for his 
grand projet, and what does he present to us? A | 
few additional duties on a little iron, and coal, and | 
Sugar, and two descriptions of cottons; twenty per 
cent. on tea and coffee, and a graduation of 


j 
| 
; 


the | 


|| exceed two millions and a half. 


'| was anticipated. 


| a financial storm as now surrounds us. 


Arm 
price of the public lands! Iam wrong, sir. The 
Secretary of the Treasury disclaims recommend- 
ing the duties on iron, and coal, and sugar, and 
cottons. Iam not surprised at it either; for the 
whole yield of them all would be too insignificant 
to be worthy even of his attention. From the best 
accounts I can get, the duties on one description of 
cottons would yield absolutely nothing, as none of 
| them are imported. The Secretary has been loud 

in his complaints about minimums. Sir, this whole 

bill is a minimum, and a friend near me suggests 

that it is worthy of a minimum Administration. 

Certainly, it is the very smallest bill that was ever 
| reported in any country to meet so great an exi- 
gency. Three millions a year is the largest esti- 
mate which anybody can make of the revenue 
| which will be derived from it; it will probably not 
Seriously, Mr. 
| Chairman, such a bill, in. mv judgment, is more 
| likely to injure the public credit than to sustain it. 
If we do anything at this moment, we should do 
enough to impress capitalists with the idea that we 
are not afraid to tax. We should go for raising 
eicht or ten millions more revenue at the least. 
With specific duties, and proper discriminations, 
| we might easily accomplish that result. And until 

specific duties and proper discriminations are re- 
| established, we shall have no sound, productive, 


| permanent revenue system. 

The Secretary is indeed pluming himself greatly 
| on the operation of his new tariff. Undoubtedly, 
sir, it has thus far yielded somewhat more than 
But one swallow does not make 
One month’s operation is no test of a 


ST 


| a Summer. 8 


| tariff. Nor is this a moment when any fair caleu- 


lation can he made of its real results. There are 
too many disturbing causes. There is a war on 
| this side of the ocean and a famine on the other; 


| no potatoes in Ireland; short grain crops all over 


Europe; a second short cotton crop in our south- 
ern States. A general derangement of commerce 
and currency has ensued, which happens to inure 
greatly to our benefit. You might as well judge 
of the ordinary height of the waves by the tos- 
sings and heavings of an equinoctial eale, as of the 
lezitimate tendencies of the new tariff during such 
Mr. Walk- 
er should employ Mr. Espy to make his calcula- 


| tions for the present year. 


Sir, I have no confidence in this new system. 
The people have no confidence in it. It is based 
upon false principles. It defies all experience. 
It abandons all protection of our own labor; and, 
sooner or later, it will prove to be utterly insuffi- 
cient as a revenue measure. For one, therefore, 


as is now submitted to us. 


I am not for supply- 


rather, sir, for the things which make for peace, 
and the things by which we may build up one 
another. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


—_—_ 


SPEECH OF MR. J. S. PENDLETON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 22, 1847. 


|The Army Appropriation Bill being before the 
| Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union— 


. 


roceeded to observe that his honorable friend from 
Maacetehaeette,; who had just preceded him, had 
very correctly discribed the difficulty, which every 





in this House. 
of debate here, that we must say what we have to 
say when we can. 

e should, therefore, feel himself under no obli- 
gation to confine his remarks to the precise ques- 
tion before the committee ; but would do, what 
every other gentleman in the House had done— 
treat of the general subject in his own way. 
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‘| Lam not fer propping it up by any such little bill | 
I am not for eking | 
‘| out the insufficiencies of a horizontal tariff by 

| taxes upon tea and coffee. 
|| ing means for an unjust war upon a foreign nation 
| by an unjust war on our domestic industry. 


I go | 


Mr. PENDLETON being entitled to the floor, | 


gentleman was bound to encounter, in finding any || 
occasion to deliver even a few ‘‘words in season” || 
Such are the terms and conditions | 


He would have been pleased to have found in | 
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the example cf either partyin this House, any 
countenance to the opinions with which he enter- 
ed on the duties of the present session, in regard 
to the expediency—or in more precisely accurate 
phrase—in regard to the practieal utility of dis- 
cussing at all, at this particular time, the causes 
and origin of the war with Mexico. 

He had thought it was better to look first to the 
accomplishment of peace—to the rescue of the 
country by any and by all honorable means from 
the dificultand distressing circumstances into which 
it had been so unnecessarily, if not criminally, 
plunged—and then to make diligent and careful in- 
quiry of the motives and means, by which so great 
a calamity had been brought upon it. . 

I do not mean, said Mr. P., to make complaint 
of others, who are acting on different opinions ; and 
especially of those who belong to the same politi- 
cal party with myself. 

They have been forced into this sort of discus- 
sion, as [ will show; and if they had not been, still 
I cannot imagine any case of actual war, in which 
the Government of the United States, could be 

| placed in a position, where its character or secu- 
| rity, might require a suppression of free debate, in 
| this House. 

There might be some propriety in deliberating 
with closed doors, when the question was whether 
we would, or would not declare war. But war 
actually existing, I can conceive nothing more 
clear, than the right of the Representatives of the 
people, to inqure into the causes, 

It is a case that cannot often arise, for I believe 
this is the first war of which I ever heard, where 
the parties who made it, cannot agree as to the 

| causes for which it was made. 

A just, honorable, and fair war, can stand any 
scrutiny which the representatives of the people 
and the States may feel it their duty to make; and 
the more free the examination, the more fully must 
the national character be vindicated in the eyes of 
all the world; and the more ertainly will the Gov- 
ernment command the confidence and support of 
its own citizens. 

Our Government is founded on public sentiment. 
It claims to be the freest in the world, in all things 
—and in this chiefly, that in relation to all public 

| affairs, it is every man’s privilege to think what 
he pleases, and to speak whee he thinks. 

The doctrine that gentlemen representing the 
sovereignty of this country in that depertains, to 
the hands of which the issues of peace and war 
have been specially confided, are to sit dumb in 
their seats, lest offence be given to an imperious 
President, who having involved the country in 
war would prosecute it without question, hin- 
derance, or inquiry, and according to his own par- 
| ticular fancy, isa new one. It was never known 
to that older and better Democracy, whose good 
name has already suffered so much, in the bad 
hands, that have claimed it as their inheritance. It 
is a doctrine which can command the homage of 
no heart, that was not made for the bosom of a 
slave. 

My individual wish was to postpone this sort of 
discussion to a period more favorable to a calm, 
patient, and if possible, an unexcited inquiry; be- 
cause I am profoundly impressed with the convic- 
tion, that it is an occasion which appeals solemnly 
to all patriotic men; which appeals to them by 
every sentiment of fidelity to our happy and pros- 
perous experiment, to guard against the recurrence 
of similar events, by visiting upon the guilty, who- 
ever they may be, all the punishment which the 
law and the circumstances will premit. 

Every other gentleman, of all parties, seems, 
however, to differ with me on this subject. A 
rush from all sides of the House, and on every 
sort of question, has been Kept up for the floor, 
from the beginning of the session to the present 
| moment, for the purpose of making speeches about 
If the Whigs have been 
eager to avail themselves of the advanteges which 
Executive blunders may have given to their party, 
the Democrats, on the other hand, have been. no 
|| less prompt to make the origin, the progress, and 
|| the objects of the war, the theme of perpetual 
|| eulogy and glorification, of their chief and his fol- 
lowers. If the former have found nothing to ap- 

| prove, the latter have certainly detected nothing to 
|, condemn. 
About one thing, and one only, all, or nearly 


| the causes of the war. 
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all, have agreed; and that is, that every man shall 
speak forth his opinions. And every man, there- 
fore, who pretends to speak at all, is placed under 
a sort of necessity to deliver his views, whether 
they be of any value or not. 

It is a refinement of tyranny of which even pro- 
gressive Democracy ought to be ashamed, to bring 
on debates of this sort; to force on a feeble minor- 
ity these party discussions, and, when we express 
opinions not fortunate enough to find favor in 
their royal, or rather their loyal ears, to denounce 
us as giving ‘‘aid and comfort to the enemy.” It 
is an extravagance of folly, unworthy the genius 
of even that political heresy to suppose, that the 
people of this country are so utterly enslaved by 
their prejudices and passions, as to be managed 
and controlled, to be blinded and humbugged, by 
devices so stupid as this. 

We all know that the President himself was the 
first man to commence this discussion. ThatI will 
more particularly notice at a future stage of my re- 
pypear ks. 

Gentlemen feel themselves at perfect liberty to 
laud, without measure, the wisdom, and energy, 
and patriotism of the Chief Magistrate; to swear 
that all he has done, or is doing, is precisely the 
best and wisest thing that could possibly be done. 
This is all very patriotic, and is the effect of the 
noblest impulses of representative fidelity, and 
public devotion, Noris thisall. There are those 
who find no difficulty in abusing or censuring all 
concerned tn the prosecution of the war,except the 
commander-in-chief—the President. It is treason 
to find fault with him. 

Our gallant army and brave generals, who have 
marched from victor y to victory againsta foe three 
times their number—a foe fighting on his own soil 

-hbehind his own fortfications—amidst the stirring 
surcestions of his altars and his home—these men 
bearing proudly and bravely their country’s flag, 
in a career of triumphs, uninterrupted for amoment 
by the power of the fe, or the yet more formida- 
ble power of his pestilential clime—whipping more 
than they could feed, and conquering more than the 
Executive has provided them the means of keep- 
in¢—they have been assailed on this floor. 

Carpet knichts have undertaken to criticise the 
campaigns of an able and experienced General—a 
General who, fighting for his promotion, from the 
lowest to the highest rank in the army, and through 
three wars in which we have been engaged, has 
never managed a battle where he had equal num- 
bers, and never fought one, which he did not win. 

All this, I repeat, is very patriotic. But when 
we come to express the opinion that the war was 
unnecessary, and might have been avoided, ** it is 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy.”’ 

Iam not referring to the President’s message, 
but to the applications made of his remarks on this 
floor. Some of his friends have had the grace to 
disclaim for him (LI presume by authority) any in- 
tention of attacking the freedom of debate in this 
House. He only meant “a few,” we are told, of 
the people of this country, when he spoke of those 
who are giving aid and comfort to the enemy. I 
believe he did only mean a few. 


1 think, however, that a more distinct and un- | 


equivocal expression of what he did mean, would 
have been in better keeping with the dignity of his 
station, and with that manliness and spirit which 
his parasites and organs attribute to his character. 

The President of the United States has the right, 
and it is his duty, to denounce treason where trea- 
son exists, and to see that itis prosecuted and pun- 
ished, so far as itis in his power. As first magis- 
trate of the country, and one, therefore, whose 
words have an influence, possibly, in vast dispro- 
portion to their intrinsic importance, he should 
make such denunciation in terms distinct and 
explict. 


It would be a scandalous and diseraceful abuse | 
of the privileges of that high station, for any incum- | 


bent of it, to enact the part of a paltry demagogue 
—without the spirit of an untitled demagogue— 
by uttering and publishing indefinite and vague 
charges and insinuations—‘Ambigua vocess in 
vulgum spargere”—which may or may not be ap- 
plied, to all his countrymen, who differ with him 
in opinion, 

I desire to be distinctly understood as acquitting 


the President of intending to announce so mon- | 








—— 


Mexican war, practise treason. If I believed that || 
such had been his intention, I would concur with 
those who apply to him the harshest epithets. 

I deny that a President of the United States has 
a right to slander his constituents with perfect 
impunity; or to make malignant and unfounded 
charges against other members of the Government, 
as elevated, as responsible, and in every particular, 
as respectable as himself. 

His office entitles him to terms of respect and | 
courtesy. It is a title, however, which he may 
himself forfeit. If he chooses to forget that he is 
President, it is not particularly your duty or mine, 
to remember the circumstance. If he prefers to 
descend from his high station to a vulgar party 
and political digladiation, then he must expect to 
receive blows, as well as to give them. And if he 
take a fancy to vilify half his own constituents, 
by uttering foul imputations against all who differ 
with him in opinion, then, sir, he strips himself of 
all the protection which the Presidency can give, 
and deserves to have, and whenever the case oc- 
curs, I hope will have, be he of what party he may 
—his conduct described and denounced in such 
terms, as to do justice to its absurdity and inso- 
lence. 

In this particular case, I think the President is | 
only taking a little passage at arms, with the edi- 
tors of a well-known and most respectable Whig | 
paper. I leave them to fight it out; perfectly sat- 
isfied, that the champion of my side of the question, 
will prove altogether equal to his duty. 

Whether we are to offer Mexico fair and honor- 
able terms—to seek a peace without the condition 
of further territorial acquisition, or to go on in that 
career (already so disastrous) of boundless, and | 
endless, and jawless annexation of provinces of 
other States, still men and money are wanted. 
They are wanted to save our army now in Mexico, 
from total sacrifice; the reputation and character of 
the country, from absolute disgrace or destruc- 
tion. 

I shal! vote for men and money. I cannot con- | 
cur with those, who think that the war if need be, | 
should be stopped by our refusing supplies. 

Ours is a very different case from that of the 
British Parliament. They can force a termination 
of war in no other way. [Here a gentleman in- 
quired, How can we?] Easily enough, sir—By 
the removal of the President. That can be done 
under the Constitution in two ways; but practical- 
ly and really there is but one way, and that is by 
the ballot-box. 

There is no analogy between the British Parlia- 
ment and ourselves on this subject. 

The British monarch has the war-making power. 
Ours makes war to be sure, but not by authority 
of law. The King ‘‘can do no wrong.” The 
President is liable to impeachment. But above all, 
the British King is in his office for life, whilst our | 
King is in, for only four years. And, in this par- 
ticular case, I thank God, most devoutly, that two 


years of that four, have passed. 
Sir, we must do one of two things—impeach the | 


President and break him, or sustein him and his | 


war, until we can put in a new party, and make | 
peace. I am not in favor of impeachment, there- 
fore I will vote supplies. 

The Constitution has made him commander-in- 
chief of our army and navy—the people having 
elected him President—and he has ordered his 
fleets and forces to duties, where, by thousands, | 
they are perishing from pestilence and the sword, | 
or are cast away, ships and men, amid the stormy 
perils of an inhospitable shore. Sir, I would save 
these men, from the inevitable consequences of a 
refusal of supplies. 

I expect to vote for most, if not all, the supplies 
the President may call for; not that I have the 
slightest confidence in the ability of the President, 
or those about him, to conduct the war wisely, on 
any plan, whether of offensive or defensive opera- | 
tions; nor yet that I desire to win, either by war | 
or negotiation, one inch of territory from Mexico; | 
but because he has been appointed by the people of | 
this country to the chief command, and I am com- | 
pm either to abandon my countrymen to a terri- | 
»le fate, or to save them by the only instrumental- | 
ity at my command, viz., by furnishing him the |) 
means of recruiting and subsisting them. || 

I come now to consider, first, the principal point || 
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which the President, in his annual message, assigns 
as the leading cause of the war. He does not as. 


| ert in terms that the war was declared on account 
_ of the claims of our citizens against the Govern. 


ment of Mexico, but he gives seven pages of his 
annual message to the subject of these claims, and 
so states and argues the case as to make, if he did 
not intend to make, on the minds of the people of 
this country, the impression, that the war is main- 
: if not entirely, to vindicate the honor of our 
ag, against insults offered it by Mexico; and to 
enforce the payment of money justly due our citi- 
zens for wrongs and outrages committed upon 
them; and that these wrongs and outrages were 
committed upon them under such circumstances 
that our Government is bound to see them righted. 
I regret to have occasion to refer to these claims 
at all. I know personally none of the parties, and 
have no feelings for or against them, except that 
natural bias and sympathy which we all feel for 
our own countrymen, tn a question between them, 
and a foreign Government, where there is any color 
of equity or justice in their demands. 
If any harm come to these claimants, from the 


| policy of the Administration which has placed them 


so prominently forward on this great and exciting 
national question, let them remember that the fault 
is the fault of the President, and his advisers, and 
them alone. 

He commenced this discussion. Without any 
necessity or propriety in doing so, he addressed to 
the country, through Congress, seven pages of his 
annual message, on the subject of those claims; 
and there are now hundreds and thousands of the 
people of the country, who verily believe we are 
fighting with Mexico to make her pay them, and 
that that is really the cause of the war. 

I have said the President did this thing without 
any necessity or propriety. 

What necessity was there for his explaining to 
Congress the causes of a war, which he elsewhere 
says Congress itself made, and for which he and 
his presses everywhere declare, that Congress is 
responsible? 

If Congress made the war, and these claims 
were the cause of it, one would suppose that we 
were perhaps as well informed on the subject, as 
the President himself. The condescension of the 
Chief Magistrate, in furnishing us reasons for an 
act, we ourselves performed six months ago, may 
be very amiable, but certainly it does not imply a 
very high compliment. 

The truth is, and every man who knows any 
thing, knows it to be the truth, that the Mexican 
claims had about as much to do with the actual 
production of war with Mexico, as the Maine or 
Oregon boundary questions, had to do in produ- 
cing that result. A decent respect for the under- 
standing of the President, will compel every man 
to admit, that so much of his message as treats of 
this topic, was intended for the country, and not 
for Congress—like the speeches of gentlemen who 
talk five minutes, and publish five columns, it was 
intended for Buncombe. 

I waive for the present any inquiry into the taste 
or propriety of a President’s availing himself of his 
privilege, and duty, of submitting to Congress an 
annual exposition of the public affairs, to make an 
electioneering appeal to the country; and I meet 
the message on the issue which he himself ten- 
ders. 

I deny that these claims were in any respect the 
cause of the war, or that they could soe been at 
any time, properly, and reasonably, made a cause 
of war. 

The obligation of the Government of the United 
States, to protect its flag everywhere, and against 
every Power, is unquestionable. . 

Whenever the citizens of this country, pursuing 


a lawful commerce under the protection of that flag, 


have been plundered, imprisoned, or any way in- 
jured and maltreated, then, and in every such case, 
they are entitled to full indemnity; and it is the 
duty of our Government to enforce it, and to do so 
promptly. 

Unfortunately for many of our citizens, the prac- 
tice of the Government has not been heretofore to 
be very prompt, in the preformance of this high 
duty. Perhaps its course has been the wisest. 


| We have had many cases, and much delay, vexa- 


tion, and loss; but we have got along without wars; 


strous a proposition, as that all who condemn the ‘I had in view in addressing the committee, that '' and I hope all our just claims will be made. The 
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eople of this country have aitained a higher civi- 
ization, than to be capable of desiring that the 
fraudulent and dishonest ones shall be enforced. 
There is nothing in the law of nations—a code 
than which there is none more distinctly settled 
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and defined—more clear and more perfectly agreed | 
and understood, than the doctrine as to what sort | 


of cases a Government may, and as to what sort it 
may not, interfere forcibly in vindication of the 
yights of its citizens, and of those who claim to be, 
or to have been its citizens. Let us examine these 


claims, and see what is their character, and what 


has been the conduct of Mexico, about them. 


I will endeavor, in as few words as possible, to | 


state A proposition or two, by which I hope to be | 


able to present, with more facility, the views which 


J have adopted in regard to these claims— 

ist. A citizen of the United States, has no right 
to claim the forcible interposition of his Govern- 
ment for the enforcement of any demand founded 
on contract between himself, and a foreign Gov- 
ernment, or any citizen of a foreign Government. 

2d. When a citizen of the United States leaves 
his own country, and becomes a resident and cit- 
izen of another country, he cannot rightfully claim 
ihe forcible interference of the Government of the 
United States to protect him, or indemnify him, 
against any wrongs, at the hands of the “vovern- 
ment of his adoption, or of its citizens. 

I assert these to be principles of the public law 
not to be questioned or disputed, at this day, at all. 
The Government of the United States, and all other 
Governments, are accustomed, in very strong cases 


of this description, to use what they call ‘‘friendly | 


offices’’—that is, they permit their foreign diplo- 
matic agents, to render any assistance to such 
claimants that will not, in any manner, commit the 
Governments represented by them. 

Beyond this they do not, and, by the law of 
nations, cannot go. , 

The claims against Mexico, called; claims of 
American citizens, consist of three classes— 


The first class consists of those ascertained to be due | 
by the mixed commission and umpire appointed | 


in pursuance of the treaty of 1839. ..$2,026,000 
Qdly. Of cases decided, or disagreed 

about by the commissioners, but re- 

ferred to the umpire too late for his 

GOCIIOR, 64.66 00 5 6 0:0 ts 928,627 

The treaty of 1839, which provided for the 
mixed commission, to adjudicate these claims, 


stipulated, thatif the Government of Mexico should | 


be unable to pay the awards in money, it should 
have the privilege of doing so, in its own treasury 
notes. 


Treasury notes were then worth from twenty to | 


twenty-five cents in the dollar. A large additional 
issue would have necessarily reduced the value to 
something below twenty cents. 

The Mexican Government has actually paid in 
coin, or its equivalent, on account of these awards, 
the sum of six hundred and ninety thousand 
dollars, (690,000). 

Now, if Mexico had chosen to avai! herself of 
the privilege guarantied to her by the treaty, viz., 
to have issued treasury notes in.discharge of the 
whole demand, she might have bought up, with 
six hundred and ninety thousand dollars in coin, 
three millions four hundred and forty thousand 
dollars, (3,440,000,) and thus have paid, not only 
all the claims.ascertained to be due, but all unde- 
cided by the umpire, and yet leave a large balance 
in her favor, and that, too, on the calculation, that 
the umpire would confirm the views of the Ameri- 
can side of the commission; a thing which had not 
occurred in any instance, the umpire having re- 
duced them one-half, in the whole aggregate of 
their decisions. 

Nor is this all. After these awards were made 
they were sold in New York, and in large quanti- 
ties, for six cents in the dollar. 

But I come to another and a very important 
point. How many of these claims are of that sort, 
that our Government had no right to enforce pay- 
ment? in regard to which Mexico had the legal 
right to say, “I refuse to treat of those claims,at 
all. The parties have no remedy, except through 
i own tribunals.” 

have not had time to make a precise and exact 
abstract of the whole record, but, as far as it does 
go, the following is correct. 

Any gentleman who desires to ascertain to a dol- 


|| 


in part under contract and in part by force..... 16,815 
For supplies furnished brig at Key West......... 16,941 
Building vessel of war, at..... .......ccceececces 18,291 
For vessels, &c., furnished in the war of her inde- 

i MONOD os eeecoscclnes thebeseedurescsscceves 188,324 
| Do., $88,931. Do., $22,639. Do. $141,754—ma- 
he ANNIE G5 3 wl uea a'k onde 065565500 dG en ee.s 253,324 
| For military supplies, (these cases are stated in the 
| Jump, because they are on precisely the same 
[Ans NEUE QMNENIINE Ds ccc eclé Sele ae osaue €eac 417,427 
| Military supplies, $29,152. Do., $28,925. Do., 85, 
| 509. Do., 85,610. Do., $5,610. In all........ 74,806 
Seizure of steamboat employed in the river Tobas- 
co, by contract from Mexican Government..... 99,487 
| Seizure of wax at Alvarado........s.cceecceeces 18,156 
Seizure of merchandise at Saltillo............... 18,762 
| Seizure of merchandise at Santa Fé............. 3,542 
Of brandy at Vera Cruz, alleged to be Spanish... 17,436 
} Do. do. do. DOS s6: ois 17,436 
| A claim for arbitrary and unjustifiable banishment 
in 1826 and 1835, for losses of property, &c., 
| outrages on his person and feelings, &c., &c., 
| &c.,and for other injuries and losses consequent 

on the cruel and arbitrary exercise of political 

power. This claim was that of an Ltalian or 

Spaniard, who had resided a short time in the 

Uni ed States before he went to Mexico. For 

principal and interest it was presented for $398,- i 

GeO 7S. TROY ONS WER. NIM ss icc ese ccocccces 50,000 

$1,387,924 


‘lar, the true state of the case, can find, in the fifth 
, volume of Executive Documents for the year 1841- 
*42, the statement as then published. 

The only deficiency of this exposé is, that some- 
thing may have been left out. There is nothing 
stated that will not be found there; so that the case 
is, at least, as strong as [ state it, and possibly 

|much stronger. I find the following items among 
the claims allowed by the ** mixed commission:”’ 
For personal injuries, loss of property, &c., in 
Fee ORNS, Bik is cdc k Sc cose weseiiecens 
For various groundless criminal prosecutions, for 
the purpose of expelling him from the country, 
imprisonment at various times for more than 
eleven months, repeated banishments, breaking 
up business as a merchant, stoppage of saw- 
mills, seizure of personal property, final expul- 
sion from his lands, improvements, saw-tills, 
&e., loss of his land from the Guazaquileo river 
To the same person, for the same sort of injuries 


$12,803 


1°0,000 
45,174 
$166,977 
| Military occupation of tenements in Matamoros, 


Which, deducted from $2,026,000, leaves.... $638,076 
| This 8638,000 (or, by a precisely accurate calculation, it 
| would fall probably under 260.000) is the whole amount of 
| that sort of claims for which the Government of the United 
| States could rightfully have interfered by force, or was un- 
der any sort of obligation to interfere at all. 


The cases submitted to the umpire, and not decided 








Which, added to $538,076, makes............ 938,076 


Oe er ree $928,627 
| Of this number we find, for supplies and advances 

Ss Is FR RA ov occkcdiet ccc. cicvcrgucinede 102,803 
| Do. do. do ss 129,915 
| Claim of widow of an officer who fell in the Mex- 
| FOR ROTHICE 5 cece vas icdsccvcrsecd Mvessevece 8,913 
| For a trunk of clothes... .......seccucccvecccceges 1,481 
; Damages on certain bills of exchange............ 45,703 
|| Claim of a Spaniard (naturalized in the United 
| States) for goods seized whilst he was living in 
| NR Me INR ces oil's caviedee sotd caben ene 14,953 
"$303,668 
| Which, deducted from 998,627, leaves...... 624,959 
| Had the umpire decided these cases ataboutthe 
| same rate of deduction as he acted on in all the 
| other cases, then there would be something less 
| than $300,000 to be paid—say................- 300,000 
i 





Now this $938,076 was the utmost extent, of all 
the demands which citizens of the United States 


| held against Mexico. I mean such demands as, by 


sion. 

I have already shown, that principal and interest, 
about $690,000, have been paid. So that if Mexi- 
co had, at first, taken ground (and maintained it) 
authorized by the settled doctrines of the public 
law, she would now owe but a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

[ have shown, also, that by the treaty of 1839, 
she had the right to pay the whole debt with her 
treasury notes; and that the coin actually paid, 
was worth more than, in treasury notes, would 


| doubtful. 

But she did not take such ground. She entered 
| into a treaty providing for an adjudication of all 
|eases. And then, subsequently, entered into a new 
convention, binding herself to pay all the awards in 
|coin. Thus waiving, without any consideration, 


| 





the law of nations, this Government would have a | 
right to enforce payment of; so far as we can learn | 
from the evidence submitted to the Mixed Commis- | 


| have paid every sort of claim, good, bad, and | 
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This convention was made by our 
minister, Waddy ‘Thompson, in January, 1843. 

Santa Ana, in pursuance of its undertakings, 
proceeded to pay the awards. He resorted even to 
forced loans for the means, and did pay the four 
first instalments, when a revolution broke out that 
drove him from power. 

His successors had not a dollar to pay with. 
Their finances were, as they are now, in the most 
wretched condition. Yet they made no pretension 
to repudiate. They protested, at all times, their 
anxiety and their determination to pay the whole 
debt. And it is not to be doubted, they would 
have paid it. If they had not, Congress would 
have Souldel; at the proper time, what was to be 
done. 

In regard to the claims submitted to the umpire, 
and not’ decided by him, Mexico agreed to refer 
them to a new umpire—to a new umpire to be 
named by the American plenipotentiary Sind agreed 
that he should decide on the evidence already sub- 
mitted, and on that evidence alone. 

If there be any ‘‘ owtrage’’—any fault or crime, 
beyond the crime of being embarrassed and poor, 
in the whole conduct of Mexico, | must confess 
that I cannot perceive it in the record. And I wiil 
not admit it, without proof. 

As to the claims never acted on by the commis- 
sioners, under the treaty of 1839, Mexico entered 
into a new treaty, in November, 1843, for their 
adjudication. This treaty provides for the settle- 
ment of claims, reciprocally, of the citizens of both 
Mexico and the United States against those Gov- 
It made provision for a fair settlement 
of all claims, and was understood to have been 


entirely satisfactory to our Administration, in all 


' hundred thousand dollars. 


| account? : 
| her right to use her own treasury notes in discharge || ninety dollars! But that is reasonable, compared 


respects, but was not confirmed by the Senate, for 
the reason (it is said) that the commissioners were 
to meet in the city of Mexico. 

The first commission had already sat in Wash- 
ington. The cases to be determined, are dependent 
chiefly on evidence to be found among the records of 
the courts of Mexico. Mexico had an equal right to 
say where the commission should sit, if it had been 
an original question; but her claim was indispu- 
iable, since the other had satin Washington. And 
it was better the commission should be convenient 
to the evidence, on all accounts. 

But Mexico was not allowed even this right, 
until she consented that our minister should name 
the umpire, viz., that he should appoint the judge, 
and they say where the court should sit. 

General Thompson, in making this arrangement, 
rendered a great service to those claimants, who 
have any sort of equity in their demands. He 
ensured a competent judge. No honest man or 
honest government could ask any more. For be 
it remembered, the decisions are all substantially 
made by the umpire—the commissioners of the 
two sides never agreeing. 

Our Senate rejected the treaty, on the single 
ground that the commission was to meet in Mexi- 
co; a decision which, with due respect for that au- 
gust tribunal, I think was a very erroneous one. 

It is the fault of our own Government, that these 
claims are not settled, or in a course of settiement. 
And whether Mexico could pay at once or not, 
the amount due would be ascertained and settled, 
as in previous cases. ? 

No man will pretend that all that is claimed is 
justly due. I do not presume that there is one 
single claimant who will pretend that even his own 
account is made out for the exact sum due. 

I see that in one of the cases a man presents 
his account for “ persecutions,’’ &c., and in a few 
months, without one new item, states it over again, 
and mends his hold at the rate of an additional three 
I see in various cases 
sixty per cent. per annum charged for interest— 
and calculated at the rate of compound interest. 

I have not time to go into minute details; and if 
[ had, still J] have no wish to interfere with these 
people. But there is one particular item, a beauty 
of its kind, which I will mention. The item is for 
fifty-six dozen bottles of porter. I believe the best 
London porter can be purchased in any part of the 
world for something like three dollars a dozen; 
and I estimate this porter, therefore, very liberally, 
when I put it down at two hundred dollars. 

What do you suppose is charged for it in this 
hy, $1,690—sixteen hundred and 
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to the interest charged upon the price. That is, 
for less than six years, set down at $6,570—six 
thousand five handred and seventy dollars, Ma- 
king, for fifty-six dozen bottles of porter, the nice 
little sum of §8,260—cight thousand two hundred and 
sixty dollars! 


I do not say all these accounts are of that sort. | 


But this [ will say, that many of them are more 
unre asonable. 


The claims not decided by the board are as fol- 
lows: 
Union Land Company*........ 


cesses $630,000 
Trinity Land Company..... 


cocceese 2,194,604 


The claim of William S. Parrott....... 986.880 
or goods lost in Parian, and interest. . 44,890 
R. R. Turnage, for schooner seized in 
i high ee ee dew obs 08 40,000 
Culbert Thompson, land claim......... 407,000 
$4,313,374 
Now, | will not undertake to affirm that there is 
no justice in any of these claims, There may be 


iustioe, in some degree, in all of them. But almost 
the entire amount is for lands in Texas—the claims 
founded on an allege! contract with Texas, when 
‘Texas was a department of Mexico. The claims, 
if good for anything, are good for the land; and 
go 1d avainst ‘Texas, not against Mexico. And Ha 
no view has our Government anything to do with 
it, for they are avowed to rest on the ground of 
contract; and the wrong, if there be any wrong, ts 
not of the sort that our Gevernment has any right 
to redress or to interfere about, except with its 
‘friendly offices.”’ 

The case of Parrott is stated to be “ for various 
claims on Mexico, arising from contracts, and 
partly from wrongs done,” * forced loans,”’ and 
various oppressions, **under color of judicial pro- 
ceedings, from the year 1832 to 1837.”? During 
this ttrme he was aresident. I do not know whether 
he had become a citizen of Mexico. 

If | had time, sir, | would enter much more into 
detail on the merits, or if you choose the demerits, 
of these claims. ‘The patriotic appeals of Mr. Polk 
in his annual message have brought them here, sir, 
and made it your duty and mine to look at them, 
and see what they are. 


am concerned. I had heard so much about the 
** nerfidy,’’ the outrages, the insolence, the injus- 
fice, and dishonesty of Mexico, that I had taken 
it for granted it was all true. Iwill not now say 
itis false, but | find no proof of it in the record. 

But it is said, all through the country, that Con- 
rress declared war; and that creat injustice is done 
the President in calling it his war. 

I do not mean to repeat, what has been proven 
in this House and in the Senate, fifty times over, 
that the war with Mexico was brought on by Mr. 
Polk, and by him alone. That very Secretary of 
State, who more than all other men, caused the 
annexation of Texas, and who more than any one 
man in the United States, contributed to the elec- 
tion of James K. Polk, as a means of ensuring that 
annexation, has admitted in the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States, within the present week, that the true 
cause of the war was the movement of the Ameri- 
can army, made by order of Mr. Polk. Mr. Cal- 
houn maintains, that Mr. Polk had no more right 
to decile what was our precise boundary, than 
you or Lhave. And no man ever advanced a propo- 
sition more undeniable. 

Sir, he might have gone farther back, and in- 
volved himself and his friends, deeply, in the cen- 
sure, which impartial history is bound to visit on 
that lawless proceeding. I do not speak so much 
of the propriety of the annexation of Texas, if it 
had been conducted deliberately, prudently, and 
respectfully to all parnes cones rned, 

That the joint resolution mode of annexation, 
would infallibly produce war, unless Mexico was 


restrained by a deep sense of her inability to main- | 


tain it, was manifest to all, not too blind to see 
anything, or not willingly shutting their eyes, to 
the most obvious truth. And I may add, that I do 
not believe there is any Government in the world 
that would not have justified her in making ita 
cause of war. This is certain, that in no part of 
the civilized world have any indications of the 

* A very small fraction of this claim is for an alleged seiz- 
ure of aship and cargo, and meaty, therefore, be a proper cause 
for the interference of Government. 


'| versary who, according to the most inflated con- 
It has served at least one purpose, so far as I , 


Army A ppropriation Bill—Mr. Pendleton. 


opinions of disinterested men been made, which | 


have not been, in utter reprobation of the whole | 
transaction. 

It has been said, that they who predicted this | 
result, have worked out the fulfilment oftheir own 
prophecy. How stupid the proposition! The 
whole process has been left to the hands of the | 
Democracy. The people of the United States, de- 
luded into the belief that it was a peaceful, an easy, 
and most judicious operation, disregarded the warn- 
ings of the truest and wisest sentinels, who for 
forty years have stood upon the watchtowers of our 
Constitution. They preferred to trust the counsels 
of the Baltimore Convention; and these assured 
them, that they had nothing to do, but to place the 
Democratic party in power, and no harm would 
come, of the annexation of Texas. The idea of 
war was a ** Whig humbug’’—‘“a cheat and a 
fraud’? attempted upon the people of this country. 

These virtuous victims of Mexican spoliations 
and outrage, were here in Washington—specu- |; 
lators and adventurers, jobbers and shavers, and | 
bond -holders, congregated about our Capitol; and, 
according to a very distinguished Senator from | 
Missouri, the White House itself, was in the hands 
of a desperate gang, who fashioned the policy, 
and directed the action of our own Executive. 

It was in vain that every Whig man and every 
Whig press in the republic appealed to the people, 
in the most solemn warnings, of the inevitable 
consequences of hasty and violent measures, in the 
matter of annexation. Polk, Dallas, Texas, and 
the tariff of 42, swept all before them. 

Mr. Polk was elected, Texas was annexed, and 
war followed. Whether war was the certain and 
necessary effect of the act of annexation, or was 
brought about by the blunders of the Executive, 
may be a question. But it is a question not worth 
discussing; for, in either case, the entire responsi- 
bility rests on that party, of which Mr. Polk is the 
leader and chief. : 

My own impression is, that the President and | 
his advisers are more to blame than the party. A | 
little war was necessary to give the crowning glory 
to the Administration of this Hickory Junior. His 
first impression was, to measure arms with an ad- 


ceptions of those about him, was worthy of his 
steel. ‘* The whole or none” of Oregon was an- 
nounced by his organ to be the ground on which 
he planted himself. His followers in this Hall 
cave us to understand that the British lion was to 
be humbled in the dust. Laurels were to be won 
from that great power, whose martial history, rich 
with the recorded trophies of centuries of war, yet 
records no moment of her existence, when she 
was so potent as now. B 

It was fortunate for us that Congress was con- 
sulted. The Senate of the United States, not yet 
mad with party rage, had the discretion and firm- 
ness to arrest the President jn his absurd course. 
Planting themselves upon the extreme ground of 
our just pretensions; presenting, calmly but firm- 
ly, a fair and just proposition, they not only | 
averted that great calamity which Executive infat- 
uation seemed to have courted, but they gained 
for the country everything which reasonable men 
claimed. ‘The greatest of Mr. Polk’s leaders [Mr. 
Benton] has recorded, in a senatorial debate, that’ 
they who claimed more should be ‘cut for the 
simples.”’ His acknowledged official newspaper | 
organ was in ecstasies for months, not that we had 
escaped a war with Great Britain, but that we had | 
gained so much by negotiation. The * firmness,”’ | 
the “wisdom,’’ the “diplomatic address,’’ of our Chief |! 
Magistrate, were the themes on which this high- } 
toned organ pealed its loudest and its sweetest | 
notes of praise. From day to day it trembled in 
an agony of patriotic apprehension, lest the people | 
should fail to be sufficiently thankful for the hap- | 
piness of living under such a jewel of a President. 
We were told, if he had not gone for “ fifty-four- 
forty,’’ he would never have gotten * forty-nine,”’ | 
a credit which I am sure the President would not | 
claim for himself, since it would imply that our 
Government had introduced upon the great theatre 
of international intercourse the tactics of the stable | 
yard, where a jockey might be expected to felici- | 
tate himself on getting fifty dollars for bis beast, | 
by asking a hundred for him at first. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it would seem that our Presi- | 


‘dent was not himself so well satisfied with the ‘ 
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issue of that adventure. He was so keen for « 
brush with somebody, that, in western phrase 

. > , 
“he couldn’t keep.’? He had either desired tc 


| fight England or to bully her; but the Senate would 


not let him, and he determined that he would have 
it all his own way the next time. He would dis- 
pense with the assistance of his faithful Lords and 
Commons in this Capitol, and take the whole mat- 


ter in his own handg. 


There was no risk in it. ‘4 single regiment”? 
could march to the halls of the Montezumas. 
Mexico was a poor and feeble republic—distracted 
in her councils, exhausted by her revolutions, and 
bleeding at every pore, from the rage and fury of 
contending factions. We were at peace with her, 
to be sure, though we had just taken to ourselves 
a large portion of what she claimed as her territo- 
ry. She had made no war on us for this, althoug) 
she had threatened it. She committed against us 
no greater offence, and made no more resistance 
than did the eels, when they excited the indigna- 
tion of the cook, by not lying still to be skinned. 
She was not precisely quiet, for she mustered a 
ragged retinue of miserable monteneros and ran- 
cheros, on her own undisputed territory, however. 
And there they blew their bugles, and fired off their 
harmless escopettes. And there they would prob- 
ably have remained a reasonable time, to satisfy 
their own sibals that, if we had only gone over to 
them, they would have given us such a thrashing 


| as men never received before. 


It had really come to be doubtful whether one 
Whig prophecy would not, at last, be falsified— 


_ that the annexation of Texas would produce war. So 
| unwilling were the Mexicans to go to war, if it 


could possibly be avoided, that their general is 
said to have written a letter, or authorized one to 
he written, to ours, proposing that each army 
should remain on its respective side of the dispu- 


| ted territory, and thus, being separated by many 


miles, an,actual collision might be avoided, and 
the peace of the two countries preserved, until ne- 
roltiation might settle the controversy. I state this 
fact on the authority of Mr. Calhoun, the distin- 
guished Senator.and Democratic leader from South 


| Carelina, who, a few days ago, referred to it in the 


Senate. The Mexican President, it would seem, 
was willing to make a manifestation of resentment 
and spirit that would satisfy the outraged feelings 
of his countrymen. He desired and intended no 
more, if that letter was written. 

But, sir, our President, it would seem, was of 
less pacific disposition. He forthwith marches his 
army across the disputed territory, to the utmost 
verge of our farthest pretensions. And then, as if 
determined to make peace impossible, he builds 
him a fortification, and points his batteries upon a 
Mexican city. Meanwhile, his fleets had been 
spread upon her coast, and proclamation of his 
hostile purposes made and circulated through her 
provinces. Still he keeps the whole matter in his 


| own hands; and never, until he had provoked ac- 


tual collision, did he condescend to make any com- 
munication to Congress on the subject. hen, 
finally, he had effected that much, he sent us his 
message, not to consult whether we should declare 
war against Mexico or not, but informing us that 
war did exist, and asking of us supplies of men and 
money. . 

I will give the true history of this so-called dec- 


_laration of war in as few words as possible; for 
never was there a public transaction of this Gov- 


ernment in regard to which more absurd and ridic- 
ulous falsehood has been uttered and published. 

On the 11th of May, 1846, the President of the 
United States sent to Congress a message, inform- 
ing us that war did actually exist at that time, be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. He said 
that the Mexican Government ‘‘have at last invaded 
our territory, and shed the blood of our fellow-citizens 
on our own soil;”’ and he says in another place that 
“war exists, and, notwithstanding all our efforts to 
avoid it, exists by the act of Mexico herself.” 

It was proposed by a Whig member [Mr. Win- 
THROP] that the documents accompanying the mes- 
sage beread. By astrictly party vote, this motion 


was rejected. The House went immediately into 
Committee of the Whole. The committee rose in 
a very short time, and reported a bill according to 
the President’s wishes. The previous question 
was called and carried, and the House brought to 
vote without one word of explanation, proof, or 
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argument, on the amendment which asserts the 
existence of war ‘‘ by the act of Mexico.” 

On this question the vote stood ayes 123 to 67 
noes. Of the nays, twelve were of the Democratic 
partys viz: Mr. Dunlap, of Maine; Messrs. Burt, 
Holmes, Rhett, Sims, Simpson, and Woodward, 
of South Céfolina; and Messrs. Bayly, Bedinger, 
Hubard, Hunter, and Seddon, of Virginia. 

The amendments having been gone through, 
and the bill engrossed, the question came on its 
final passage. Again the previous question was 
moved and seconded; and, after some ineffectual 
efforts on the part of various members to enter 
their protest against this very preamble, the vote 
was forced, under the gag, and the bill carried by 
ayes 174, nays 14. ‘Ihe record itself gives the 
lie to the statement, that the sixty-seven affirmed 
the existence of war ‘* by the act of Mexico.”’ It 
shows that they voted for the bill furnishing sup- 


plies to relieve the army of the United States, and | 


to maintain the honor of the Government and 


country, despite the objectionable preamble, which, | 


whether true or false, they were not prepared to 
say, and therefore did not desire to say. 

The whole proceeding, from beginning to end, 
oceupied but a small portion of a singleday. ‘The 
previous question was applied at every step; and 
all debate, explunation, and every attempt to get 
information, was put down by party votes of the 
dominant party. If the Whig party of Congress 
committed an error in edopting the preamble, that 
“ war existed by the act df Mexico,” | have shown 
that they were forced into a position, in which 
they were compelled either to make that admis- 
sion, (whatever their doubts about it,) or to refuse 
the means of rescuing our whole army, from what 
seemed to be inevitable destruction. 


We endeavored to strike out this preamble, be- | 


cause we doubted its truth. We tried to debate 
it. We were borne down, not by argument or 
proof, but by brute force—by mere numbers. 
Nearly every Whig in this House voted against 
it, and twelve of the Democratic party recorded 
their votes with us,«but in vain. It was passed, 
as any other proposition it suited the party to 
affirm could have been, and would have been 
affirmed. This is certain, that whether the fact 
asserted was a fact or not, there was not one of 
those who did assert it, that did or could have 
known it to be a fact!—unless he had information 
that was not public. 

Beaten on this point, we had no alternative left 
but to refuse the supplies, or vote for the bill with 
the preamble. As many of our party as could get 
the floor, (I mean by eer. those who voted 
against the preamble,) Mr. Davis of Kentucky, 
and Mr. Bayty of Virginia, did protest against 
the preamble, and yet vote for the whole. Their 


those identical reasons. 

Rut fourteen gentlemen voted against the meas- 
ure. Instantly they were denounced through the 
land as ‘** Mexicans,’’ and traitors to their own 
country. We who voted for it are now, against 


the truth of history, in the face of the journals of | 


Congress, falsely and slanderously charged, with 
being responsible for the preamble as well as for 
the bill. 

If we were wrong, even for the potent consid- 
erations, that did induce us to go for the measure, 
to give it our support, then our offence *‘ hath this 
extent, no more.”’ 
the army. We could not be bulli 


out of giving that vote, though a tyrant majority | 
forced us, by the power of numbers, to endorse | 


the word of your own President; for we had his 
word that war did exist, and that by the act of 
Mexico. If it were true, then there is no harm 
done—if false, then the falsehood is not ours. 
we erred in believing the President, we crave for- 
giveness of the Democracy. 


if | 


It was a weakness, | 


if weakness at all, towards which they should be | 


indulgent. If prosecuted for the offence, we could 
plead that our intention was honest—if for a pecu- 
niary penalty, we could undoubtedly get off on the 
ground, that our endorsement of your President’s 
veracity, was extorted by you, whilst you held us 
under duresse. It is one of those propositions 
about which, so far as your regular palace men 
are concerned, ‘‘the least said, is the soonest 
mended.”? 


| 


whole 
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An honorable member from Illinois [Mr. Fiex- 
Lin] has complained, that the Whigs do not vote 
against the supplies, as he says the Federalists, 
during the war of 1812, did. He complains that 
we are against the war, and still vote supplies. 
The gentleman has only expressed what his party 
generally has deemed it prudent to suppress. — 

They would have been delighted, sir, if the 

Whie party had voted constantly against 
supplies. From the commencement of this war, 
measures have been shaped so as to drive the 


| Whigs into a position, if possible, that the impu- 


dent charge of hostility to their own country might 
be made against them with some appearance of 
trath 

Measures, necessary and indispensable, are made 
so odious and objectionable, by some disgusting 
and inappropriate appendage, that we are some- 
times*constrained to vote against them; and, forth- 
with, hired organs denounce us as of the Mexican 


| party. 


The President asks for three millions. It is un- 
derstood that his object is to purchase peace, and to 
buy us a little more land. Four hundred millions 
of acres of unoccupied land are not sufficient for us; 
we must buy a little more. Yes, we who cannot 
sell for a dollar and a quarter an acre lands richer 


/ than the banks of the Nile, must buy more, and 


We voted spppiies to save | 
ed, nor tricked 


thus increase the fund with which men, who play 
for the Presidency, seek to bribe the people and 
demoralize the republic; as if, sir, we were less 
anxious to preserve our Union, than to make the 
resources of public corruption eternal and inex- 
haustible. We are reluctant to vote for such an 
appropriation; yet, anxious to do everything we 
can do, conscientiously and constitutionally, to aid 
and sustain the President in his present emeigency, 
we determine to vote for it. But, just as we were 
about to do so, a leading Democratic friend of the 
Administration [Mr. Witmor] offers a proviso, 
that the land, when got, shali be nrade into free 
States, whether they will or not, and I vote against 
it. 

Am I[ to be denounced for that? Not in the 
South, I think. Butin the North, I suppose, all 
who stand in that position, will be considered as 


| ** giving aid and comfort to the enemy’’—as refu- 


sing to the President the means of carrying on 
the war. 

So in various other instances, things which we 
could take of themselves have been so mixed up 
with some ** vile and villanous compound,’’ that 
we are constrained to reject the whole. 

Now, sir, does not this mode of carrying on the 
war look like it was more a war on the Whig party 
than against Mexico? 

That it was, in its inception, a mere party move- 


| ment; a stroke of policy, by which the Democratic 
reasons were known to be our reasons—all of us |! 
at least who voted for the bill, acted on precisely | 


party was to confirm and establish its dominion in 
the country, is, | apprehend, not questioned by 
any mind, which looks an inch beyond the surface 
of things. And a very profound stroke it was 
thought to be, 

These gentlemen have taken up an idea that war 


| is, in itself, and always, popular; that because the 


two necessary and unavoidable wars we have had 
with England were seconded and sustained by the 
public enthusiasm, that now any party will be 
odious that avows itself a peace party. They do 
not understand, and cannot be made to compre- 
hend, the extent of our advance in civilization. 
They have not learned that the people of this 
country are sufficiently elevated and enlightened 


to look upon war as a thing which, though some- 


times unavoidable, is always the greatest calamity 
that can scourge a nation. 
Suppose some man had dreamed, that he had 


_ witnessed and overheard the proceedings of some 
| jacobinical conclave, that fashions the policy of 


this Administration—some standmg committee of 


| the Baltimore Convention, appointed by that wise 


body, to a sort of vice-royal agency, during its 
recess, to consider, when need be, the ways and 
means of keeping down the Whigs; and it was 
impressed upon his mind that he heard a speech, 


every word of which he remembered in his waking 
| hours—a speech so satisfactory to the conspirators 


as to fix their policy, and to terminate their delib- | 
erations—the speech running thus: * We have, | 
brethren, a difficult path to tread; it is not strewed 

with roses, but beset with pitfalls, and all manner | 
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fraudulent combinations; we can only retain it by 
sleepless vigilance and address. Our measures of 
public policy are humbugs, that approximate al- 
ready their inevitable fate of explosion. It be- 
hooves us to do something that will, at the same 
tume, divert the public attention from our charla- 
tanism, and weaken and make odious our Whig 
opponents. Let us make a war. Let us make it 
in & way so grossly unconstitutional, so outrage- 
ously unjust, thatall moderate men will be shocked 
at its enormity. Let the President make it, and, 
having done so, bring it to Congress, and demand 
that Congress approve it, and say that Mexico 
made it, and that it is a just and righteous war. 
Our boys will come up to the seratch. No fear of 
them. ‘The Whigs would of course vote against 
so much of the proposition. But, with these as- 
sertions of false facts, we will mix up other ingre- 
dients. We will make an appropriation of men 
and money, to save the lives of our countrymen, 
and the honor of our arms. Keep the whole 
firmly together. If they try to separate the propo- 
sitions, gag them. Make them swallow the ‘whole 
or none.’ 

“Then we have them effectually on the hip. If 
they vote for the whole, then they are as respon- 
sible as we are for the war; and if they afterwards 
find fault, either with its origin, its progress, or 
its objects, we will denounce them, for first mvolv- 
ing the country in war, and then factiously oppo- 
sing and embarrassing the Administration. If 
they vote against it, then we will proclaim them 
a * peace party in war.’ Our organs shall hence- 
forth call them nothing but Federalists, and shall 
identify them with that old party. No matter 
how false the imputation of their identity with the 
old Federalists. Stick to it. In times like these 
a good lie, well stuck to, is better than a pure truth, 
badly sustained. When a party gets so bad that 
truth can never aid it, falsehood becomes its only 
recourse.’’ 

Now, sir, | suppose this all to have been a 
dream. But if the dreamer had had his vision 
about eight months ago, and had contemplated the 
progress of events from that time to this, he would 
die in the belief that it was no dream. 

As to the war, so far as the Mexicans were con- 
cerned, it was a very small affair—a mere incident 
to the general plan. It would be no more than a 
brigade inspection, or aregimental muster. ‘These 
poor savages would fly before our arms, as did 
their ancestors of the one part fly or fall before 
their own ancestors of the other part, their original 
invaders, under the bloody and rapacious Cortez, 

Prescott’s beautiful and flowing history has just 
appeared, and [ suppose it furnished the staple of 
historic information, which these wise heads pos- 
sessed of Mexican affairs and Mexican resources, 

[t was a famous game, if it could have been 
carried out according to the plan of those who de- 
vised it. If successes attended our arms, the 
Democratic President, and party, were to have the 
credit. If disaster and defeat occurred, let the re- 
sponsibility be with the general and’ the army. 
It was ‘* heads I win, tails you lose’’—a game by 
which faction and ignorance might appropriate the 
rewards of genius and enterprise—by which imbe- 
cility should trick off its harlequin brows, with 
the wreaths which valor might purchase with its 
blood. It has turned out, however, not to be so 
great a speculation after all. Yes, sir, there will 
be enough of recoil upon those who * put this ball 
in motion”? to stretch them and their retainers for 
your day and mine. 

I have said I have no confidence in the ability 
of the President. I mean, sir, that the President 
has shown, that he is utterly ignorant of all that 


| he ought to have known, in order to have decided 


wisely and properly, the movements of our armies. 
And if he were not thus ignorant, he has not the 
support of his own party—that party evidently 
now perceiving the approximation of the time, 
when it will be prudent for every man to look out 
for himself, and therefore dividing and assailing 
each other, on every proposition submitted to 
them. 

He asked ua for fifty thousand men and ten 
millions of dollars of money. We gave it to him. 
What has been achieved? Some hundreds of 
miles of progress have been made on a line of 
operations, now found necessary to be abandoned. 


of dangers. We reached power by unnatural and || The whole supply for the first campaign exhaust- 
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ed, and nothing realized but three victories; all the 
spoils gained by which would not, if clubbed to- 
gether, subsist a volunteer regiment, for a fort- 
night. 

As for the glory we have gained, sir, it seems 
to me we have paid pretty well for that: A debt, 
which | suppose will not fall short, at the close of 
this campaign, of one hundred millions of dollars, 
and what is sull worse, the sacrifice of twenty- 
five hundred or three thousand of the flower of 
our youth, whose bodies now mingle with the 
clod of the Mexican valley, or sleep forever, on 
the deadly shores of the Rio Bravo. 

Phe President has not permitted the General to 
conduct the campaign, He undertakes here, in 
Washington, to decide what the army can and 
ought todo. He breaks up an armistice made at 
Monterey, and orders the army to advance—with 
Wihal success: 
upon their tracks, without having achieved any 
result; and the next we hear of the gallant Worth 
and his division, he is ut the starting point—Bra- 


Sos Santiavo, 


he brave General Taylor has been censured 
for the terms of the Monterey capitulation. And 
even on this floor, his conduct elsewhere, has been 


The honorable gentleman 
from Lino, (Mr. Fiexs iN,] who seems to have 
a call for military criticism, asked, in reference to 
the fugitives of Palo Alto, and Resaca de la Palma, 
ig why he did not cut them off??? I suppose the 
gentleman would hardly desire that General Tay- 


! ! i . 
tor should assassinate his prisoners, and yet he is 


the subject of attac k. 


certainly aware, that he was not able to feed them. 
But a Senator has answered the inquiry, what 


he should do with them. 
role.”’ Discharge an army of Mexican ranche- 
! 


ros on parole : 


** Discharge them on pa- 


you did, you would never identify one of them. 

mention these things to show that General 'Tay- 
lor was not only improperly interfered with by 
the President, but has been most absurdly assailed 
by his paruusans, , 

The President has not the confidence of his 
party. With nearly seventy majority in one 
liouse, and ten in the other, he can get no bill 
through, without the aidof the Whigs. He called 
for a lieutenant general; it was refused him by 
the vote of his own party. The grand leading 
proposition of the session was defeated in this 
measure. This favorite conception of the Presi- 
dent, this lieutenant general, fell at the first fire, 
and he will rise no more. 

* He Jays like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him.” 
He asks money, you stick on the Wilmot proviso. 
He calls for regulars, you give him volunteers. 
If he asks “for bread, you give him a stone; if he 
asks for a fish, you give him a serpent.” 

Sir, he cannot carry on this war. His party is 
divided on all the great questions of the day. How 
could it be otherwise, Without any common 
principle, men of all the varieties of political com- 
plexion ever known in the country united together 
for the purpose merely of getting possession of the 
(iovernment, and the advantages of its administra- 
tion, 

‘True, you published a creed at Baltimore, every 
important article of which has been violated by 
one or the other of the divisions of your party. 
You have agreed, as a party, on but one measure, 
(with ordinary unanimity,) since you came into 
power, and that, as might have ed expected, 
one of the worst of your measures. 
subtreasury. 5 

Two years have not transpired since Mr. Polk’s 


I mean the 


inauguration, and yet what of discord has not oc- | 


curred in this harmonious party! The Northwest 
arrayed against him for his course on the Oregon 
question, and denouncing him with a bitterness 
which I shall not imitate. The Lake country and 
the Upper Mississippi against him on his veto of 
the river and harbor bill. Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and New York, first giving him a divided support 
on the tariff’, and then swept by the hurricane of 
the Just autumn so effectually as scarce to leave 
a man to tell the tale of that unexampled disaster. 
‘The martyrs are here, sir, contemplating, in the 
philosophic catmness of a post mortem existence, 
the beauties of progressive Democracy. They 
have, to do them justice, shown spirit enough to 


They do advance, only to turn | 


Why, sir, it would be a very | 
troublesome Operation to mark them, and unless | 
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recoil under the tread of the idol that has crushed 
them: his friends in the South proposing to draw 
back his armies from the prosecuuon of the war, 
and those in the North pressing for conquest of 
territory, to be converted into an abolitionary cor- 
don, on our southern frontier. 

I see nothing, Mr. Chairman, but unmixed evil 


to come out of this Mexican war. If there be any | 
good, it will be the putting to rest forever that un- | 


fair and untruthful argument, used so long, and 
with so much eflect in the South, against the 
Whig party—that their political friends in the 
North ave in closer affiliation with the Abolitionists 
than are the Democrats. 

I do not charge that the more respectable men 


of the Democratic party have used this argument, | 
But ldo charge that it has been used, and used | 


with great effect. 
Behold the position of the two parties, at this 
moment, on this great question. 


The Democratic party, with a very few excep- | 


tions, go at this moment for territorial acquisition, 
to be made into free States, on our southwestern 


border; and to carry out this purpose, they put to | 


hazard the Union itself, 


them—say to us of the South, ‘* We want no more | 


territory, free or slave; we have enough, and more || vision which, if adopted now, may speedily and 


than enough. 
trouble enough, 


We have already discord and 
But if you will not be warned— 


if you will go on in this wild career of annexation, | 


we tell you now, that whilst we leave to you the 
management of your domestic institutions as seems 
best to you, whenever these new territories do 


come in, public sentiment in our end of the Union |) 


will force all parties to insist upon conditions which | 


will enforce submission wpon you, or rend our 
Union into atoms.”’ 





THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. C. H. CARROLL, | 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 22, 1847. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on 


the Bill making appropriations for the support of | 


the army for the year ending June 30, 1848— 


Mr. CARROLL said: In the remarks I purpose | 


to submit to you, Mr. Chairman, on the bill now 


before the committee, I shall not attempt to answer | 


all the arguments of the gentleman who preceded 
me, and who has ably sustained the cause of the 
Administration according to the views he enter- 
tains of it; but I shall nevertheless take the liberty, 


before entering on what I intended to say upon the || 
bill itself, to notice, as briefly as my time will per- || 


mit, some of the causes which he has assigned for | 


the existing war, and his denunciations against 
those who happen to differfrom him in opinion in 
revard to those causes. 

The gentleman from New Hampshire {Mr. 
Norris] laid it down as his opinion, that one of 
the chief causes of the war was the procuring of 


satisfaction for the claims of our citizens against |) 
Mexico for depredations and injuries committed || 
Now, I put it | 


prior to the annexation of Texas. 
to you, sir, to the committee, and to this nation, 


whether, if that annexation had never taken place, | 


we should this day have been at war? Was that 


the cause why the friendly relations subsisting be- || 


tween the two Governments were interrupted, and 
the Mexican Minister, General Almonte, demand- 
ed his passports, and left this country? Did he 
leave because of the difference between the two 
nations on the subject of those claims, or on ac- 
count of the course taken by our Government in 
prosecuting those claims? 


No, sir; the avowed | 


cause of his withdrawal, threatened in advance, | 


and carried out on his part, was er any of the 
act for the annexation of Texas. From that an- 
nexation proceeded the act of the President of the 
United States in ordering forward the American 
forces to the left bank of the Rio Grande—march- 


ing them into what, to say the least of it, was | 
And that annexation, | 
together with the acts of the President consequent | 


clearly disputed territory. 


upon it, has been the true cause of the existing 
war, and of all the evils and calamities which our 
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| shall be unexpended at the next meeting of Congress shail 


| With no view of sanctioning any prosecution of the exi 
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country has, and is destined to suffer therefor, for 

Before | proceed to notice the bill before us, 
mit me to say a word or two in regard to the 
visoes which have been offered to it by my fr 


per- 
pro- 
lend 


| from Massachusetts, [{Mr. WintHrop;} one of 


which meets my most cordial approbation, That 
gentleman has offered three provisoes, to wit : 


* Provided, That no more than a proportionate amount 


| of the money appropriated by the two first sections oj this 
bill shall be expended during any one quarter of the vea 
, for which said appropriations are made. E 


ar 


** Provided, also, ‘That so much of said appropriations as 
be subject to reconsideration and revocation. 

“* Provided, further, That these appropriations are made 

. o . . - . sur ‘ 

war with Mexico for the acquisition of territory 10 form ew 

States to be added to the Union, or for the dismemberment 


| in any way of the republic of Mexico.” 


It is to the third of these that I will first invite 
the attention of the committee. That proviso dis- 
tinetly declares that the war shall not be prosecuted 
for the acquisition of territory to this Union to form 

| new States of. I am glad my honorable friend 
from Massachusetts has offered this proposition, 


|| Here, Mr. Chairman, is a platform on which we 
‘The Whigs, on the other hand—every man of | 


all can rest; North and South, Whig and Demo- 
crat, we can all rest together here. This is a pro- 


safely lead us to the haven of peace. Such an 
amendment is called for by every consideration of 
_ duty to our country, to ourselves, and to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. “Congress having passed 
an act recognising the existence of a state of war, 
_and having empowered the President to carry it on, 


if we desire him to procure a peace, and not to 
push the war for purposes of conquest, it is due to 
him that Congress shall make a declaration of its 
will to that effect. No territory can be acquired 
| from Mexico and added to this nation without the 
| most imminent peril to the peace, happiness, and 
| perpetuity of the Union. What northern Repre- 
| sentative (with the few, very few exceptions re- 
corded on the Journal and marked at home) will 
| ever be found voting for the acquisition of territory 
| which is not all to be forever free? And, on the 
| other hand, what southern Representative (and 
here there are no exceptions) will ever go for the 
annexation of territory which is not to be shared at 
least in equal proportions, slave and free. 
| Is there any, the least, the remotest prospect 
_ that the two sides of this House can ever be brought 
to unite upon this question? Should the war be 
protracted for years to come, is there the least 
chance of such a union? No, sir. We may go 
on and expend not only one but several hundred 
| millions of dollars in prosecuting this war, and if 
| we thereby get a part or the whole of Mexico it 
will be of no value tous. Whenever that question 
comes, we will find ourselves worse off than though 
we had never conquered it. 

Sir, I congratulate my northern Democratic 
friends on having, at last, come over and taken 
their places with Northern Whigs in opposing the 
extension of slavery; that they are at length found 
/acting with us in furtherance of this righteous 
_cause. Would that they had all acted thus at the 
time Texas was annexed to this Union! Had 
they come up then, as they are doing now, and 
fully stood up to their duty, Texas would not have 
been annexed, our country would be still enjoying 
| the blessings of peace, and difficulties would not 


thicken around usas they now do, The Whig plat- 
| form was then, as it is now, in opposition to the 
annexation of any territory to the Union that did 
not rightfully belong to it. Iinvoke my northern 
Democratic friends who now unite with northern 
Whigs in opposing the annexation of any territory 
hereafter to this Unjon which shall not be forever 
free, also to unite with us in opposing the acquisi- 
tion of any territory from Mexico. At the same 
time that I hail them as friends in opposing the ex- 
tension of slavery, I invoke them to a closer union, 
/and, as patriots, looking to the peace, happiness, 
and perpetuity of the Union, to go with us against 
the annexation of any territory from Mexico, as 
the only sure means of attaining all those great and 
noble purposes. Yes, Mr. Chairman, although 


our land and naval forces are said to have reduced 
into our military occupation the provinces of Tam- 
aulipas, Coahuila, Chihuahua, New Leon, New 
Mexico, and the Californias, being three-fifths of 
| the entire territory of the Mexican republic, we can 
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pring none of these conquered territories into our | 


political fold without instantly producing distrac- 
tion, confusion, tumult, and even dismemberment 
itself. Though they may have cost us a hundred 
millions, better let them all go, rather than, by ad- 


mitting them, bring in an apple of discord, the end | 


and consequences of which no man can foretell. | 


And yet this is all we can get by the further pros- 
ecution of this war, taking its end and objects to 
be as the President and his political party here 
have stated them. 

What are the professed objects of the war? The 
President tells us they are threefold: first, to estab- 
lish a permanent boundary between us and Mex- 
ico; second, to obtain indemnity for the depreda- | 
tions committed by her on the property, rights, 
and persons of our citizens; third, to get back the 
expenses of the war itself. 

Now, if this war is to continue to be waged till 
al] the expenses of the war itself are paid, let me | 

sk my learned friend here from Virginia, [Mr. 


asi 
DROMGOOLE,] who seems so very anxious for the | 
floor, and is probably assigned to close the debate, 

to tell me, in his coming speech, when this war is | 
toend? If we war for territory enough to pay us 

for the cost of the war, when, I ask, 1s the war to 

end? Supposing its expenses to be forty or fifty | 
millions a year, and Mexico, unable to pay one- 

fourth of that, the longer it lasts, the less and still 

the less will Mexico be able to pay. She has 

drained her coffers to almost her Jast dollar; is now 

making requisition upon the church property for 

the payment of her troops; is possessed of but 

little wealth, save that which consists in her soil; 

but, if we cannot accept her soil without destruc- 

tion to ourselves, when, | ask my friend, is this 

war toend? But this idea of prosecuting a war-to 

get indemnity for the cost of carrying it on against | 
a nation utterly unable to pay, is suck a solecism, | 
is so infinitely absurd and preposterous, that it is | 
insulting the nation to talk about it. 

No, sir. This war was made in consequence of 
the annexation of Texas and the consequent acts | 
of the President. It was in consequence of the 
President’s having ordered forward his army to 
the Rio Grande, not to protect Texas, as he pre- 
tends, but, in a threatening manner, to challenge | 
the Mexican commander to come over and fight. | 
So anxious was the President to get us into this | 
war that he sent our general into the disputed ter- | 
ritory, not to protect Texans, (for there were none 
there,) but to dare the Mexican general and give 
him achallenge. Therefore he ordered General 
Taylor to plant his cannon opposite a Mexican 
town, and point them so as to threaten it with 
bombardment. 

But the President and his partisans on this floor 
say that the war was begun by Mexico, because 
blood was first spilt by the Mexicans. But was 
this blood shed upon soil recognised by Mexico 
as belonging to Texas, or upon soil inhabited by 
Texians? Not at all, The whole population, 
trom Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande, was Mex- 
ican. There was not a Texan on the Rio Grande. 
Was it to be wondered at, under al] the circum- 
stances, that the Mexicans should be exasperated 
at seeing the American army erecting batteries and | 
fortifications on soil occupied by Mexican citizens? 
Could the President of the United States have ex- 
pected less when he sent his army to the Rio 
Grande than it would be attacked by the Mexi- 
cans? If he did, he calculated on their cowardice, 
and not on his prudence or desire to preserve the 
peaceable relations between the two countries. 

Such, Mr. Chairman, was the position of the 
two armies when the first blood was spilt—when 
the lamented Major Cross was murdered. You 
and I well recollect, Mr. Chairman, the thrilling 
and anxious sensation produced here when this 
news first reached this city, and the certainty that 
this event, connected with the hostile attitude and 
irritated feelings of the two armies, must and would 
bring on a general engagement. The spilling of 
the blood of a single officer or soldier was an at- 
tack on the army itself. The news of Cross’s 
death was soon followed by that of the surprise 
and attack upon Captain Thornton’s company, 
and that the Mexicans had landed in large force 
above and below General Taylor’s encampment, 





army would be cut off from their supplies at Point |, 


Isabel. 
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the President sent us a message ‘‘ advising a re- 
cognition of the war begun by Mexico,”’ and ap- 
pealed to ouf patriotism to vote men and money to 
rescue our army, and to vindicate the flag and 
honor of our country.’ The war bill, as it is 
termed, was brought into this House the same day 
with the message, and under the gag of the previ- 
ous question forced through, and the minority 
compelled to vote against supplies of men and 
money to rescue our army, or to vote for the bill 
as it was. 

But it is said that so many of us as voted for 
that act of the 13th May, recognising the exist- 
ence of a state of war, have our mouths hermeti- 
cally sealed. This was repeatedly said in former 
debates, and it has now been reiterated by the 
gentleman from New Hampshire, [Mr. Norris. ] 
So I am, it seems, to have my mouth hermetically 
sealed on the subject of the origin of the war. Ay! 
my mouth to be sealed from saying that the war 
began because the President put our army in that 
position? That because we, as Americans, as 
patriots, felt for the honor of our country; because 
our hearts palpitated for the condition of our brave 
little army, and under that feeling voted men and 
money to the President to reinforce the army he 
had placed in such peril: and, in doing this, were 
forced, under the gag of the previous question, 
without discussion or opportunity for amendment, 
to vote for or against the bill prepared by the ma- 
jority—that our mouths are to be sealed from 
speaking of the acts of the President in bringing 
on the war? I did vote men and money, and | 
should do it again and again, under similar cir- 
cumstances, to rescue the army bearing the flag of 
my country when in danger, whether the bill rais- 
ing the men and money truly recited the causes 
which placed the army in peril or not. Lam for 
my country and my country’s flag at all times, 
and in all places. 1 did vote for the act containing 
the declaration that the war was commenced by 
Mexico, but protest against my commitment to 
that declaration, because the same act provided for 
raising men and money, which my sense of duty 
and fidelity to my country could not oppose. Not-.| 
withstanding this vote, | not only reserve to my- 
self the right, but consider it a duty to express in 
the fullest manner, at all times, and in all places, 
and particularly as a Representative on this floor, 
what I think of those who have rashly and uncon- 
stitutionally plunged the country into war. | have 
voted for all the supplies of men and money the 
Administration has asked for. As a member of 


| the Military Committee, (on which | was placed | 


in June last, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of the honorable Mr. Baxer,) | have | 
united in most of the measures which have been 


| introduced for the prosecution of the war—all for 


raising men and money, and all for the increase of 
ay. Asamember of this House, I have voted 
for them all, because, notwithstanding all the errors 
of the President, (to use no harsher term,) it is my 
country that is at war. 3 
But | am not to be gagged and denounced here 
as giving aid and comfort to the enemy, when { ex- 
press the independent opinions of a Representative 
of a patriotic constituency. What am I here for? 
To discharge my duty, and my whole duty. When 
I took the oath of office at that table, | bound myself, 
as | understood that oath, not only to support the 
Constitution myself, but to let my constituents 
know when I believed the Executive was usurping 
powers not delegated to him by that Constitution. 
And I say that the President of the United States 
violated that Constitution in taken upon himself t 
make this war without consulting Congress. And 
Congress being then in session, his refusal to con- 


sult them was not only uncalled for, but arbitrary « 


and tyrannical. 

We are taunted by the President with giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy, and with making this a 
party war. The Whigs are accused ef opposing 
it from mere party motives. Such a charge comes 
with a very ill grace from the Chief Magistrate of 
a great nation, who is himself using all his power 


' of patronage for party purposes alone. When the 
| country is engaged in war with a foreign Power, is 
| that a time for an American President to engender 
| party strife and party animosity by base denunci- 
and great fears were entertained that he and his | 


Such were the circumstances under which || 


ations of those who differ with him? 
soar far above all 
only the good of 


He should 
party considerations, and regard 


is country. When he charges ' 
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others with acting from a regard to party motives, 
it behooves him first to see that his own skirts are 
clear. When he‘is filling the army and navy and 
all places under the Government with his partisans, 
does it lie in his mouth to taunt the Whigs with 
party spirit and want of patriotism? Has he act- 
ed with that magnanimity and lofty spirit which 
knows no party, and looks only to his country’s 
honor and glory in commissioning the most honest 
and capable officers for the army and navy? When 
Congress raised the regular army from six to sev- 
enteen thousand men, authorized him to call out 
fifty thousand volunteers, and placed ten millions 
of dollars at his disposal to carry on the war, was 
there no party in his keeping the hero of Lundy's 
Lane, Bridgewater, Chippewa, and Niagara, at 
home, and designating a junior officer to command 
this immense force? 

Was it acting above party motives to keep old 
Rough and Ready at the head of the army tll he 
had covered himself with laurels and with glory, 
and won the affection and confidence of the whole 
army as well as of hiscountrymen; and thenetealth- 
ily send down to take the command the very offi- 
cer who, from considerations personal to himselt, 
he had formerly thought unworthy? And then, 
before Scott had reached the field, to devise a plan 
for the appointment of a lieutenant general to super- 
sede them both? A plan, when first communica- 
ted to this House, so shocking to the sense of pro- 
priety of both Democrats and Whigs, that it found 
no favor, but which [ shall not be surprised, 
through the irresistible influence and patronoge of 
office, to see adopted in some form betore the ad- 
journment of Congress. Was this the man to bring 
a charge of party spirit against a minority who, 
though condemning his course in involving the 
country in war, had nevertheless voted him all the 
men and all the money he had asked for? 

Let me ask my Democratic friends in this House, 
Was there no party feéling in their mean attempt 
at garbling the vote of thanks to General Taylor? 
And this after three victories, which placed his name 
among the bravest of the brave and most skilful of 
the skilled ? 

There are various ways of opposing a war. 
Some gentlemen give aid and comfort to the 
enemy, by refusing those noble incentives which 
stimulate the ambition of a soldier to distinguish 
his name by gallant deeds tn his country’s cause. 
And I tell gentlemen, and I tell this House, that 
though in a petty and carping spirit they mty try 
to pluck a few leaves from the chaplet of everliving 
green which adorns the brows of General Taylor, 
they will thereby only elicit for him the more en- 
thusiastic gratitude and the expression of still 
higher applause from his admiring countrymen. I 
might appeal to the Legislatures of State after State, 
as well as to resolutions of his countrymen met in 
every form, to show what the people think of their 


| gallant soldier. I might appeal to Mexico herself, 


who has publicly confessed the glory he acquired 
by the immortal victory of Monterey. Could men 
who meanly sought to withhold the meed of pub- 
lic thanks from such a man charge without a blush 
the Whig party with being actuated by party feel- 
ings in their public course? Which gives the enemy 
most aid and comfort—to speak of the causes and 
condemn the President for involving the country in 
war; or to send the enemy an able, tried, and ex- 
perienced general to command their armies, and to 
place an untried, incapable, and inexperienced gen- 
eral at the head of our own? Let the President 
and those who echo the base denunciation on this 
floor answer. 

The Whigs soared above such motives of action. 
They had presented to the dominant party a sys- 
tem of finance, which would redeem the credit and 
supply the treasury of the Government with the 
means of meeting the expenses, which this Presi- 
dent, by his unconstitutional acts, had brought 
upon the country. His course showed him a stick- 
ler for his own narrow party views, at the cost of 
the credit of the Government committed to his 
charge. He rejected measures of sound finance, 
and proposed a tax on tea and coffee, to be paid by 
the laboring men and women of the country. Such 
a course awakens a little of the old revolutionary 
spirit. We went to war with our old mother Eng- 
land to resist a tea tax. And I strongly suspect, 
should this recommendation be followed by a law, 
that a little of the old leaven will still be found 
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remaining. And the only mode the President can 
devise to increase the revenues to meet the enor- 
mous expenditure of this Mexican war, is this pal- 
try and onerous tax on tea and coffee. This was 


what his Secretary proposed to us last year, and | 


signally failed in accomplishing; and now, to giid 


iron, on coal, and on sugar, amounting, all put to- 
gether, to but some three or four millions; and, to 


the public lands, which will take off from a half to 
a million of this tnerease, The old specific for rais- 
ing revenue by lowering prices! The peace meas- 
ure again recommended as the war measure! He 
could not forget all that his Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had said about low duties raising more rev- 
enue; but the pinch has come, and he is forced to 
a partial abandonment of the theory of lowering 
the duties to replenish the treasury for the exigen- 
cies of war. It would not, however, do to let the 
people quite forget that precious theory; so he put 
ina graduation bill to eatch the West, a little pro- 
tection on iron and coal for popularity in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, and a little on sugar for the 
South, The whole bill was for party, and nothing 
but party purposes, Nothing else could ever have 
induced the Secretary of the ‘Treasury and the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means to recommend to the 
House such a miserable scheme ef finance as this, 
while the war was accumulating a debt upon the 
country of untold millions. This the President well 
knows, but witungly conceals, 

lias he acted with the candor becoming the 
President of the United States in his message to 
Convrvess telling us what will be the probable ex- 
penses of this war? No, sir. The war will cost 
at least quadraple his estimates, 

Mr. C. said he did not say these things because 
he should vote against this bill. No. He meant 
to vote for it, because he knew the country was in 
want of all the money it appropriates. The Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means have introduced this 
bill into the House, based upon estimates from the 
War Department, amounting to thirty millions of 
dollars—five millions to meet the deficiencies of 
the current year, and twenty-five millions for the 
next year, to be apphed to military operations. 

I confess, said Mr. C., that | should have some 
hesitation in voting so large an amount of money, 
and placing it at the absolute discretion of the 
President of the United States a year in advance, 
while I hope before that time that we may have a 
peace. But, though the Committee of Ways and 
Means tell us that five millions js all that will be 
wanted to meet the deficit in the present fiscal 
year, | have seen enough to convince me that, un- 
less the President uses the greater part of the hal- 
ance of twenty-five millions for this purpose, there 
must still be a defiert unprovided for. 

What is the amount of force now in the field, 
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| mate; and the utter inadequacy of estimates from 
| the department since the commencement of the 


| meeting of the next Congress. 


war shows the little reliance to be placed thereon. 
If | were not satisfied that a very great part of the 
twenty-five millions of dollars will be required for 


; | the deficiency of the present year, I could not vote 
the pill, he proposes to add a little protection on || 


for so large an appropriation in advance of the 
But believing as | 


| do that it will all be needed for the deficiency of 
crown the scheme, he is for lowering the price of 


; , 
conquest, 


the present year, and the expenses of the next, 
whether we have peace or not; and being in favor 
of my country, and not willing to leave her armies 
in the field unprovided for, | shall vote for this 
bill. 

[Here there was a general leaping to get the 
floor. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I am reminded by this call for 
the floor, that my hour is nearly out, and the few 


moments only left ewe me to bring what I | 


would desire to have sai 
to a close. 

It is said “ that this war has not been waged for 
> We have this from very high author- 
ity. Itis the language of the President’s message 
at the commencement of this session. He seemed 


more atlength hurriedly 


to have forgotten the previous language of the | 


message: 


“The progress of our country in her career of greatness, 


| not only in the vust extension of our territorial limits, and the 


| trom its mouth, and the department of New Leon. Coahui- | 


and the additional force which we have authorized | 
the President to call out? According to a report | 


of the Adjutant General, the actual force in Mex- 
ico on the 24th of September last, was 24,984; viz: 


16,511 volunteers, and 8,473 regulars. ‘There has | 
, 


since been a requisition upon the States of nine 
regiments and one battalion of volunteers, (say 
9.000,) who are now either in Mexico or on their 
way, and will increase the force there to about 
34,000 men. A bill has passed this House, and 
will doubtless become a law, for the re-enlistment 
during the war of the twelve months volunteers in 
Mexico. Should one-half of them not re-enlist, 
and return home, there will still be there an army 
of 26,000 men. Add to these the ten regiments 
of regulars, and the four companies of artillery 
recently authorized to be raised, and a sufficient 
number of recruits to fill up the rank and file of 
the regular army, and the total force will be about 
44,000 men. Deduct for casualties and deficien- 
cies in enlistments 4,000, and we shall have an 
army in Mexico of 40,000 men. 

The cost of maintenance of such an army, in an 
enemy's country, scantily supplied with provisions 
and necessaries for their own inhabitants, the im- 
merse cost of transportation at 80 great a distance 
from our own, and the heavy expense of trans- 
porting supplies from point to point after their ar- 
rival there, on account of bad roads, swamps, and 
mountain passes, with the thousand expenses in- 
cident to the armament, equipment, raising and 


> 


maintenance of such a force, 1 am unable to esti- | 


rapid increase of our poputation, but in resources and wealth, | 


and in the happy condition of our people, is without an ex- 
ample in the history of nations.’’ 


Also, his congratulation upon the subject in an- 
other part of the message: 

“T congratulate you on the success which has thus far 
attended our military and naval operations. In Jess than 
seven months alter Mexico commenced hostilities, at atime 
selected by herself, we have taken possession of many of her 
principal ports, driven back and pursued her invading army, 
and acquired military possession of the Mexican provinces 
of New Mexico, New Leon, Coahuila, Tamaulipas, and the 
Californias, a territory larger in extent than that embraced 
in the Original thirteen States of the Union.” 


He seems also to have forgotten the language of | 


the Secretary of War: 


** By the operations of the land and naval forces, we are | 


now in military possession of the departinent of Tamaulipas, 
of the night bank of the Rio Grande tor several hundred miles 


la and Chihuahua are in etfect wrested from the control of 
Mexico; all Mexican authority, both civil and military, has 


been displaced in New Mexico and the Californias, and | 


these large and important provinces are in our quiet occu- 
pation.” 


‘The proclamations of our generals and commo- 


dores aiso seem to have escaped him, Itis, indeed, | 


diflicult to reconcile the President with himself 
upon this subject. But, although our armies have 
traversed, and our fleets encompassed, and the 
President’s proclamations extended over all these 
provinces, which are together larger than tbe old 


thirteen States of this Union, and embrace three- | 


fifths of Mexico—let me tell you, Mr. Chairman, 
that they only embrace one-fourteenth part of her 


populavon, and that of this small part more than | 
one-half are Indians. ‘The provinces thus far over- | 
run are comparatively an immense wilderness, the | 
residence of various savage tribes, ‘The remain- | 
der of the country, although only two-fifths of the 

whole, contains 6,500,000 of the whole 7,000,000 | 


of Mexican population. The difficulties and dan- 
gers of the war, it will be seen, have just com- 
menced. The great bulk of the Mexican popula- 
tion is condensed in a small portion of her immense 
territory; a country represented to be very difficult 
of conquest, filled with defiles and narrow passes, 
from which our army may be easily surprised. 
Unless, then, our object is the conquest and the 
subjugation of all Mexico, ought we not to pause 
and count the sacrifice of men and money before 
we go further with this war? 

1 avail myself of my last moment to appeal to this 


committee and this Congress, whether nothing can | 


be done to bring this war speedily and honorably to 
a close? 
all stand together? Yes, there is one, and but one, 
Let us determine, as weil as say, that this war shall 
not be waged for conquest; that we want none of 


the Mexican territory. Let Mexico know that we | 


want no territory but what rightfully belongs to 
us, and indemnity for no claims that are nanny 
due to our citizens; and there can be no difficulty 
in obtaining peace. A continuance of the war 
against a feeble neighbor, after the memorable bat- 
tles already fought and won, cannot be necessary 
for the honor ef our arms. Neither is it necessary 


Js there no platform upon which we can | 


| for the acquisition of territory which is to be an 
apple of discord among ourselves. Our countr 
18 not only suffering from the evils of war, but our 
|| Internal peace and harmony are in imminent peril 
The cause of religion and humanity appeal to us to 
| relieve the country from these evils and perils. Let 
| us Submit to the sacrifice of all the war has cost 
| us for peace and union, Let us all, Whigs and 
| Democrats, Slavery and anti-Slavery men, elevate 
| ourselves above party or sectional prejudices, and 
|| look only to the peace and honor of the cou 


° da hono ntr 
and the perpetuity of our institutions. 





SPEECH OF MR. DAVIS. 


| 
| THE THREE «MILLION BILL. 
| OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In THE Senate, February 25, 1847, 


| On the Bill appropriating Three Millions of Dol- 
| lars, to bring the war with Mexico to a speedy 
termination. 


| 
| 
| Mr. DAVIS said he rose to address the Senate 
| with unfeigned reluctance upon a subject which 
| had been long under debate, and had occupied the 
| gifted minds of many able and eloquent members 
| of that body. But it had drawn ito discussion 
great and exciting questions, as was clearly de- 
monstrated by the devoted attention of members 
and the crowd that constantly thronged the galle- 
ries. What is the cause of the war which exists? 
Who brought iton? How shall we escape from 
it? Is ita war carried on for the conquest of ter- 
ritory? If territory shall be acquired, what shall 
be done with it?) Shall it come under our jurisdic- 
tion without conditions, or shall conditions be 
made in regard to slavery? Allthese questions, 
great and exciting in their character, have been 
|| opened for consideration, and, said Mr. D., how- 
} 


|,ever strong may be my inclinations to leave the 
| debate to others, I feel that I have no right to take 
counsel of them. ‘The time has come to speak, 
and I shall do it in all frankness and sincerity. | 
||cannot discuss all these topics, but I shall touch 
upon the leading facts and circumstances which 
surround some of them, and, that there may be 
no cause for misapprehension, I will state in the 
outset that I have been ready at all times, and am 
ready now, to furnish men and money without 
stint or measure, if necessary to defend the coun- 
try; nor would | stop in such a contingency to in- 
quire by whom or how the war was brought on; 
|| but while I make this avowal, candor compels me 
to add that there is a wide difference between a 
war prosecuted for the conquest of territory and a 
war for the defence of our homes and firesides. 
When Congress declared war to exist on the 
| 13th of May last, the emergency was represented 
as so great and pressing that there was neither 
'|time for debate nor even to read the documents 
sent to our table by the President, but we were 
| urged to forbear all inquiry until the army was re- 
lieved, and at a future day to consider where the 
|| responsibility for bloodshed rested. ‘That day has 








'|now come, and I propose first to ask, what has 
| been the cause of this war? On this point I think 
| there is now little, if any, disagreement. It is ad- 
| mitted from all sides of the house that the annexa- 
'| tion of Texas is the cause. The question yesterday 
discussed by the Senator from Missoni [Mr. Ben- 
Ton] and the Senator from South Carolina {Mr. 
‘| CaLnoun] was whether the policy of the latter or 
| the policy of President Polk in regard to Texas 
|| was the cause of the war. 

(Mr. Canon said he had never admitted that 
Texas was the cause of the war, but he remarked 
it might be the occasion of it. i 

I adopt, then, the phrase of the Senator; it was 
the occasion of it; and I see no essential difference 
between cause and occasion. But, whether it be 
admitted or not, all the country knows itis so, and 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber have 
frankly avowed the fact. 

Why was Texas annexed? This debate has 
|| placed this matter in very clear and strong light. 
The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Conon? 
avows himself the author of that measure, an 
| elaims the laurels which belong to that triumph. 
|| He stated distinctly that he seized upon a favor- 
‘able moment, a golden opportunity, that he might 
|| perpetuate slavery in that republic. 
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{Mr. Caxnoun said his object was to prevent 
abolition in the United States. | 

Yes; to prevent it in the United States by perpet- 
yating slavery in Texas. The matter now stands 
on a basis that everybody can comprehend. There 
are also other reasons for the admission of Texas. 
She had a great number of restless urgent public 
creditors, holding her paper, who saw little hope 
of obtaining payment from an empty treasury. 
They pressed for anne&ation with a zeal outrun- 
ning that of the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
CaLHoun;] they were prompted by interest to find 
their way to the Treasury of the United States. 

There was also another passion at work. Mr. 
Tyler had embraced the idea that he was to be made 
agreat man by enlarging the territory of the United 


| negotiation. 


| war was recognised. 
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nise itas such, and reserve it for ‘settlement by 
1 shall_not go into the question of 
title, as that is unnecessary, but shall re-state a 
position which I rested upon here in May last when 
Texas, I affirm, had made 
no acquisition of territory except what she achieved 
by the sword. Her movement was revolutionary, 
and against the will and power of Mexico; her 
jurisdiction went just as far as the sword carried 
it, and not an inch beyond. 

Texas has never to my knowledge brought 


| forward any other evidence of title or boundary 
| except an armistice entered into by Santa Ana 
| while a prisoner, in which he agreed, for the pur- 
| poses of the armistice, that the Rio del Norte 


| should be the line between the troops. 


States, and his ambition for honor and fame mixed | 


itself largely with the measure. 


These combined elements worked together to || 


accomplish the object, and, aided by the Presiden- 
tial election, forced it to its consummation; but the 
party yielded to it more from esprit du corps than 
from conviction. 

Mr. Polk took the matter up as it fell from the 
hands of Mr. Tyler. Mr. Tyler, as a last and ex- 


piring act of power, decided upon the alternative | 
which the resolutions of Congress presented, and | 
despatched a messenger to announce the decision. | 


This course has not only been officially approved 
by the President, but rumor ascribed to him the 
same Opinion at the time. If this be true he stands 


in the same category as Mr. Tyler, and whatever | 
is censurable in the course of the one must be | 


shared by the other. The resolutions with their 
conditions were accepted and approved by the peo- 
ple of Texas. 

On the 2d of December, 1845, Congress met, 
and the annual message, containing the views of 


the President, congratulated the public upon this | 
great peaceable bloodless triumph. The bound- || 


ary, he declared, had passed the cape of Florida 
and been planted upon the Rio Grande. The army, 


he said, had been concentrated at Corpus Christi, | 
In the same paper | 
he expresses his anxious desire to propitiate Mex- | 


at the mouth of the Nueces. 


ico and to maintain the peace of the two repub- 
lies. 


On the 13th of January following an order was 


issued from the War Department, requiring the | 
commanding officer to advance and take position || 
At the same time the | 
squadrons in the Gulf of Mexico and on the Pa- | 
cific, which had been previously ordered to those | 
Q In March the army | 
reached the river, and encamped opposite Mata- | 
There was, in fact, a general movement | 
of military and naval forces up to the Mexican || 


upon the Bravo del Norte. 


stations, were strengthened, 
moros. 


frontier at all points of exposure. 


I wish now to draw the attention of the Senate | 
to an examination of the circumstances which sur- | 


round these movements, with a view to ascertain 


whether war was,meditated, and aggressive steps || 
taken to bring it on, that we may be the better, | 
able to decide whether these measures, in any view | 


of them, can be considered as propitiatory or as 
designed to maintain peace, 
The first striking circumstance is a fact well 


known, that a considerable force was and had been | 


for a long time stationed at Matamoros, and that 
the American army took position upon the bank 
of the river opposite to the city; erected field works, 
with batteries established evidently for the purpose 
of demolishing the town and attacking the works 


This agree- 
ment, however, by its own terms, was to be sub- 
mitted to each Government, and sanctioned before 
it became obligatory. The Mexicans disavowed 


| it, and denied the authority of Santa Ana to enter 


| into any binding stipulations while a prisoner. 


It 


| fell, therefore, to the ground by its own terms, and 
\| left Texas where she was, with the rights of a con- 


| acknowledge or submit to them? 
| now be questioned that General Taylor found this 


|| queror, and no other. 


Texas could transfer to the 
United States no rights which she did not possess. 
Had she ever carried her jurisdiction to the valley 
of the Rio Grande? Were her laws enforced and 
maintained there? Did the resident population 
I think it cannot 


valley in possession of Mexicans living under the 
laws of that republic; that he found villages, farms, 
houses, and population, from the mouth to Santa 
Fé, that had neither known nor acknowledged any 


| law or jurisdiction but that of Mexico. ‘The power 


|| of Texas had never reached or been established in 


|| this valley. 


of the Mexicans, which were within range of the | 


guns. 
their guns levelled at each other. 

_ The next circumstance which attracts attention 
is a fact admitted on all sides. The Mexicans 
had taken umbrage at the proceedings in regard to 
exas, the minister was recalled, diplomatic rela- 
tions suspended, and the public mind known to be 
greatly exasperated and inflamed by what that 
people esteemed a violation of their rights as an 
independent power. 

_ The next circumstance which merits considera- 
tion is the well-known fact that the western bound- 
ary between Texas and Mexico was and had 
been a disputed line; Texas claimed to the Rio 


Here were two armies face to face, with 


What, then, is the rule recognised by 
nations in regard to disputed boundaries’? That the 
party in possession shall remain so until the ques- 
tion is settled. This was the rule enforced in regard 
to our northeastern boundary; each party held its 
possession during the controversy, and this was 
recognised as matter of right until the question was 
settled or war declared. If it be true, sir, in point 
of fact, (and I cannot doubt that it is,) that the 
Mexicans were, and at all times had been, in pos- 
session of this valley, then the advance of the 
army to dispossess them was aggressive and un- 
justifiable without a previous declaration of war, 

The next important fact is, that the river, the 
right to navigate which by the Mexicans has never 
been questioned, was blockaded and the naviga- 
tion suspended. All this occurred before blood 
was shed. 

Mr. President, were these propitiatory pacific 


| demonstrations or belligerant in their character ? 
Which were they best calculated to promote, war 


or peace? 

Could a collision be avoided? Could a people, 
an army, animated by feelings already exasper- 
ated, bear patiently this taunt, this challenge, this 
bearding of them upon their own soil and in their 
own homes? No, sir, if there was a particle of pa- 
triotism or of Castilian chivalry remaining, conflict 
was inevitable. No course of measures could with 
more absolute certainty bring iton. It came; blood 
was shed; and I shall not stop to inquire by whom 
the first blow was struck, for it is immaterial. The 
Mexican general said the acts to which I have re- 
ferred were hostile, aggressive, and a beginning of 
war. I leave the country to decide upon the jus- 
tice and truth of that remark. 

The moment blood was shed the news was dis- 
patched to this capital by express, the facts and 
circumstances to which I have alluded being either 
unknown then or imperfectly understood. It came, 
as all such intelligence does, mixed with exaggera- 
tion, and filled our minds with alarm. The Mexi- 


can force was represented to be overwhelmingly | 


great, the army to be cut off from supplies, and in 
most imminent peril, requiring succor sooner than 
it was possible to furnish it; in a word, the instant 


unhesitating action of Congress was demanded te | 


| rescue the troops from impending peril and the 


country from dishonor. A message came from 


_ the Executive corruborating these statements, and 


Bravo, Mexico denied that the province was bound- | 


ed by it. The President, in his message, admits 


this to be a disputed line; the resolutions of Con- J 
gress providing for the annexation of Texas recog- || tained in public documents, was brought into this 


27 


a bill was hurried through the House of Repre- || 


sentatives declaring that war existed by the act of | 


Mexico, and conferring the power to raise fifty 


thousand volunteers and to borrow ten millions of | 1e : 
‘if there be blame for selecting that position, his 
| skirts are free from it. 


dollars. The intelligence received, so far as con- 
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Chamber, but we were not permitted to hear a word 
of it read, and all debate and delay were most ear- 
neatly deprecated. Senatory on this side of the 
Chamber, one and all, expressed their readiness to 
atford relief, in the most prompt and effectual man- 
ner, to the army, by voting supplies to any extent 
for that purpose. But as we had no reliable infor- 
mation in regard to the manner of commencing 
hostilities, we entreated that the subjects might be 
separated. We saw no occasion for deciding in- 
stanter by whose act the first blow was struck, and 
thought a declaration of that description, carrying 
with it momentous consequences, might be defer- 
red unul we had seen the évidence upon our table. 
All this was urged in vain, the majority were inex- 
orable, and no choice was left but to vote for or 
against the bill as it was. The result well 
known. The screw was placed upon Congress, 
and a turn given to it by these irresistible circum- 
stances which substantially endorsed the conduct 
of the Executive, and sanctioned a usurpation, an 
exercise of the war-making power by the Presi- 
dent. 

All this train of events, so exciting and so full 
of momentous consequences, up to the time of pass- 
ing this act, occurred while Congress were m ses- 
sion. The Constitution wisely confides to Congress 
the power of declaring war, and yet we were in- 
volved in one without the advice, consent, or knowl- 
edge of that body, and while it was in session. 
No intimation or hint was given to us by the au- 
thor of these measures that the remotest danger of 
a rupture existed. 

The Senator from Louisiana { Mr. Sou.e] seems 
to think that the President 1s in some degree re- 
lieved from the responsibility which these facets 
impose upon him, because there was a vague rumor 
here, known to Mr. Catnoun and Mr. J. M. Criay- 
Ton, of Delaware, that the army had been ordered 
to advance, which they believed to be a perilous 
step. He thinks it was the duty of the Senator 
from Delaware to have moved in the matter upon 
this uncertain intelligence; and I beg to ask what 
he would do or how he could act with effect? and 
whether the fact that he had heard such a rumor 
and omitted to remonstrate, relieves in the slightest 
degree the President from his responsibility ? Sup- 
pose, instead of vague uncertain rumor, we had 
had certain reliable information; suppose the course 
of the President, instead of being secret, had been 
open and notorious: is it the less objectionable, or 
is his responsibility diminished? Notatall, It 
is a question of constitutional right, and if the 
President has brought on a war without authority, 
he has little cause to complain that the Senator 
from Delaware did not protest against his course. 

An open declaration of a purpose to do an un- 
lawful act furnishes no apology for it. 

3ut the Senator from Louisiana seems to me to 
labor under misapprehension, if he supposes it is 
any part of the duty of a member here to knock at 
the Presidential door, for the purpose of remon- 
strating or of asking for information in regard to 
Exgcutive policy, or that a neglect of such offices 
implies any dereliction of duty. 

The Senator from Louisiana also suggested, for 
the purpose of relieving the Executive from his 
proper responsibility, that General ‘Taylor had a 
discretion in the selection of a post upon the Rio 
Grande, and that he is consequently@nswerable 
for consequences. ‘That officer had instructions, 
part of which only we have seen. He was an 
executory officer, required to carry into effect his 
instructions according to their intent and meaning, 
and beyond this no ne can attach to 
him, and beyond this he had no discretion. Did 
he execute his orders to the satisfaction of the 
President who gave them? Does any one doubt 
it? Will any one® be bold enough to affirm that 
the President disapproves of his taking position at 
Matamoros? Has any one dared whisper a word 
of censure for selecting this position? ‘The Presi- 
dent*has in many forms approved of this execution 
of his order. He has at all times acquiesced in 
it; he has in many ways approved of the conduct 


Is 


| of the General, and has twice promoted him for 


his bravery and good conduct. " After these repeat- 
ed approvals, it is manifestly too late to throw 


| upon that gallant and distinguished officer the re- 


sponsibility which attaches to that movement; and 
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But, sir, to return to the quesuion which I was 
‘These facts and circumstances tend 
trongly to prove thatthe President meditated hos- 
tilities, and by his own course of policy brought 
on the war, although he had expressed his anxiety 
to propitiate Mexico and to maintain peace. There 
are, however, other facts closely connected with 
this inquiry which L ought not Lo pass unnoticed, 
A Mr. Marks, a consular dignitary from the Uni- 
ted States to Matamoros, in Se ptember, 1845, wrote 
a letter to General Taylor, which was published in 
the newspapers, and has been read in this Cham- 
ber. He states that he had several interviews with 
Arista, the M in commander, and that this offi- 
cer had given him assurances that the Mexican 
Government were anxious to adjust the question 
of boundary, end other difficulties, by negotiation: 
and, in order to give time and opp tunity for that 


purpose, le was authorized and ready to enter into 


an rreement to remain with his troops on the west 
bank of the Rio Grende, with liberty to send out 
partics, not to ¢ ceed two hundred men ata time, 
as far as the An Vo (olor lo, t » hold the Indians 
in Sabjection; and that General Taylor should re- 
mainon the Nueces, witha like liberty to send de- 
tachments, if necessary, as far as the same Arroyo 


( pier ideo Th 
proposition wa nt to the President, and submit- 
ted to his consideration. He had avowed his wish 


to propitiate the Mewxieans, and his anxiety to set- 


distinct, definite, and reasonable 


tlie all existing dilerences by an amicable treaty; 
and here was a proposal to take the first, the 


greatest, and most sure step towards it, by tran- 
quillizing the military frontier, and putting an end 
to all chanee of conflict. If this arrangement had 
been entered into, it was next to impossible that 
hostile demonstrations should occur. Now, SU, 
what was done when the door was opened, bid- 
diig the President to enter and put an end to the 
controversy by a friendly agreement? Nothing. 
The proposition, as far as I know, was not regard- 
ed as worthy of consideration. No reply has been 
made to it, or notice taken of it to this day; and 
thus the opportunity of susp nding all hostile de- 
monstrations was lost. ‘The Senator from Michi- 


van | Mr, Cass} attempted, as L thought, the other 


it 


day, to cast 


uspicion upon this transaction, and 


to throy eredit upon Mr. Marks and his state- 
ment, intumating that it was unfounded. 

[ Mr. Cass was understood to disavow such a 
purpo S.i 


Mr. President, Mr. Marks is unknown to me; 
but he is represented to have discharged the fune- 
tions of a consul at Matamoros at a period antece- 
dent to these occurrences, and [ am not prepared 
to believe that a gentleman deemed worthy to dis- 
charge the duties of that station would come here 
with such a falsehood in his mouth; that he, or 
any one else, would dare to fabricate such a state- 
ment, when, if the Government did what he had a 
right to expect and believe they would do—act 
upon his information—the first movement would 
detect the falsity of the statement. 
of ordinary : 
as this; 


No, sir; men 
Sagacity are not quite so short-sigkted 
nor is it at all probable that one of consu- 
lar dignity would hold himself quite so cheap as 
I take it, however, that if 
suspicion has existed, it has passed away, and we 
may rely upon the facts as stated; and if the Pres- 
ident has d&regarded this friendly proposition that 
he mieht hold the army in readiness to make hos- 
tile demonstrations in ‘support of another plan of 
poliey, then he must be held accountable for a 
rev kle Ss temerity, 

fam aware (said Mr, D.) of the reply which 
will be attempted in justification of the course pur- 
sued, It will be said, that about the time when 
this information from Marks wWs received at the 
Department of State, information of a desire to ne- 
gotiate was received through another channel—the 
consul at Mexico. ‘The difference between the 
propositions is most material, that of Mr. Black 
looks only to negotiation, to be taken up at #ome 
future day, and leaves out of sight the creat and all- 
important consideration of tranquillizing the mili 
tary frontier, and placing it on a footing to prevent 
outbreaks from exasperated feeling. Arista was 
doubtless authorized to do this, and why was it not 
done? ‘The sending of an envoy to Mexico to treat 
generally, in no respect superst ded the emergency 
which existed for this arrangement. This emer- 


the suggestion implies, 


gency was immediate and pressing, and, if the ‘ 
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President desired peace, how could it fail to be ac- 
ceptable? Did the President, when he despatched 
Mr. Slidell, meditate using the army for hostile 
demonstrations to aid the arguments of his negoti- 
ator, and to assist in reconciling the Mexicans to 
part with a portion of their country; and, there- 
fore, neglected to comply with the proposition of 
Arista? We shall see whether this armistice was 
disregarded for this reason when we trace succeed- 
ing events a little further. The question will arise 
whether the President, before he despatched that 
envoy, had not resolved that the rejection of Mr. 
Slidell, if it occurred, should be the final issue, and 
that a rupture should follow it, whatever might be 
the circumstances under which it should be made. 
If he had, that will account for his neglect to notice 
Arista’s proposition, and for his retaining the 
power to advance the army. Mr. Slidell arrived 


in Mexico, and I cannot so well describe the dis- , 


tracted state of things which he found existing 
there, as by reading a passage or two from the mes- 
sage of the President of the 11th of May, 1846: 


* Mr. Slidell arrived at Vera Cruz on the 30th of Novem- 
ber, and was courteously received by the authorities of that 
city. Butthe government of General Herrera was then tot- 
tering to its fall. The revolutionary party had seized upon 
the Texas question to effect or hasten its overthrow. Its 
determination to restore friendly relations with the United 
States, and to receive our Minister to negotiate for the set- 
thement of this question, was violently assailed, and was 
made the great theme of denunciation against it. The gov- 
ernment of General Herrera, there is good reason to believe, 
was sincerely desirous to receive our Minister; but it yielded 
to the storm raised by its enemies, and, on the 2st of De- 
cember, refused to accredit Mr. Slidell, upon the most frivo- 
lous pretexts.’’ 


The Government of Herrera, well inclined to us, 
was tottering to its fall. This very question, the 
annexation of Texas, was the great and exciting 
topic of controversy amongst the people. It is 
evident that Herrera’s Governmeut, in the midst 
of this conflict, and in the inflamed state of public 
opinion, could not bring the question of negotia- 
tion into consideration under auspices which pro- 
mised success by the exercise of a dispassionate 


judzinent, Paredes, with his confederates, pressed 


upon the Government, and aggravated the difficul- 


ties which existed by increasing the storm of re- 
sentment.. Now, what course of policy would the 
exercise of a calm, deliberate, dispassionate judg- 
ment, sanction under such extraordinary cireum- 
Would it propose measures likely to 
aggravate rather than to allay the hostile spirit 
which prevailed? The circumstances manifestly 
demanded time for reflection, for consideration, for 
reason to resume her empire over passion. Time 
and moderation, in every point of view, were the 
expedients which most strongly recommended 
themselves as the wisest and best means by which 
the end desired was to be attained. It is not to be 
disguised that Mexico was deeply wounded, and 
thought herself to be greatly aggrieved, by the 
annexation of Texas, and acted upon that convic- 
tion. What did Mr. Slidell do in this state of 
excitement, anarchy, and revolution? How did 
he deal with a Government, as the President says, 
sincerely desirous of receiving the Minister? He 
insisted upon immediate and unconditional recep- 
tion, though he saw Herrera and his friends sink- 
ing under the weight of the pressure which this 
question brought upon them; and when their Gov- 
ernment, admitted to be well disposed to peace, 
was finally constrained, by the circumstances 
which surrounded it, to decline receiving an envoy, 
declaring it was not their purpose to reéstablish 
full pacific relations until the Texas difficulty was 
adjusted by a commissioner ad hoc, he denounces 
in strong terms the event, and employs the lan- 


stances ? 


guage which I will read from his letter of Decem- | 


ber 27: 

“© Of one thing, however, I feel assured: that after what 
has occurred, should any concession be made by our Gov- 
ernment, if any American Minister present himself here 
without an unqualified retraction, by whatever party may 
succeed in the present contest, of Mr. Pena y Pefia’s note 
of the 20th instant, be will come on a bootless errand. The 
desire of our Government to secure peace will be mis- 
taken for timidity; the most extravagant pretensions will be 


+ made and insisted upon, until the Mexican people shall be 


convinced, by Aostile demonstrations, that our differences 
must be settled promptly, either by negotiation or the 
sword.”’ 

It seems to be admitted that Herrera had no 
power to follow his inclinations, but was forced, 
by the circumstances which surrounded him, to 
decline the reception. This, at any rate, is the 
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documentary account of the matter, as furnished 
to us by the President. Yet this is looked y, 
as an insult by Mr. Slidell—a flagrant breac 
faith—for which reparation should be exacted 
| Nay, he thinks any manifestations of a desire hoe 
| peace on our part will be mistaken for timidity. 
and that the only effectual argument with 4), 
Mexicans will be hostile demonstrations—hostj}, 
demonstrations, and nothing else, will effect ay 
adjustment. 

“his letter is dated on the 27th of December 
Now, let us turn to the President’s message of t),o 
11th of May, and see what account he gives of the 
advance of the army: 


On 
h of 


*“ This force was concentrated at Corpus Christi, and ye 
mained there until afier [ had received such information 
from Mexico as rendered it probable, if not certain, that ty 
Mexican Government would refuse to receive our envoy,” 

The order to move upon the Rio Grande is dated 
the 13th of January following, leaving a space of 
fifteen days, excluding the days of the dates, y 
period so short as to render it most probable that 
the President had not, when the order was issued, 
seen the letter of Mr. Slidell; but, be that as jt 
may, there is manifest proof of an understanding 
between them—a coincidence of opinion which can- 
not be mistaken. Both were for hostile demon- 
strations. Mr. Slidell declares it to be the only 
effectual argument, and the President advances the 
troops to a position where a rupture cannot by 
avoided. That such a rupture was anticipated is 
rendered very clear by many points of the corre 
spondence which were read by the Senator from 
Maine, [Mr. Evans;] but, while I shall not reiter- 
ate them, I will refer to a single remark of the 
Secretary of State, in a letter to Mr. Slidell dated 
the 28th of the same January, which has not been 
read: 

‘Much must necessarily be left to your own discretion. 
In general terms, [ may say that you should take care to act 
with such prudence and firmness that it may appear mani- 
fest to the people of the United States, and to. the world, 
that a rupture could not be honorably avoided.” 


Putting all these circumstances and opinions 
together, can it be doubted that a rupture was 
meditated ?—that a forward movement of the forces 
was made to intimidate Mexico, or to bring ona 
conflict? Can there be a reasonable doubt that a 
preconcerted plan existed to make the rejection of 
the minister a pretext for this?) The President saw 
the confused state of things in Mexico, the pow- 
erless condition of Herrera and his ministers, and 
their utter inability to accomplish anything. These 
were somewhat troublesome facts to deal with. The 
public would see that no offence was intended, and 
that the true interests of the country demanded 
time and forbearance; that these might do much to 
bring about a reconciliation, while measures of vio- 
lence would tend to aggravate the exasperation 
which existed. I shall give no character to this 
instruction from the Secretary of State, but leave 
it to the public to judge whether this admonition 

‘to Mr. Slidell to take care and pRice things upona 
footing so that it should appear manifest to the 
people of the United States and to the world that 
a rupture could not be honorably avoided, is not 
another proof that a rupture was anticipated— 
nay, already concocted and arranged? The thing 
was to be so contrived and arranged as to leave the 
odium upon Mexico. The odium for what? For 
refusing to receive the minister. This country, 
then, was to be involved in a war because a Gov- 
ernment well inclined to peace, but tottering to its 
fall ina revolution, declined in respectful language 
to receive a minister, alleging a difference of opin- 

‘ion between them and the United States as to the 
proposition to treat. They said they had not 
agreed to receive a minister or to restore full and 
complete amicable relations, but to receive a com- 
missioner to treat of the difficulties which con- 

'cerned Texas. Such an envoy they avowed their 

readiness to receive. This proposition the Presi- 

‘dent declared to be inadmissible, though every- 
body can see that if the Texas difficulties could 
be adjusted, all others must necessarily follow. 
Now, sir, I shall not contend that the decision of 

the Government of Mexico is characterized by 
wisdom, or that it does not merit reproof, and yet 
I do not see that anything effectual could have been 
done until the excitement and prejudice which ex- 
isted had subsided. 
| war? Did it authorize the President to take mat- 


But is it a suitable cause of 
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ters into his own hands, and, during the session of 
Congress, to make hostile demonstrations which 
must end in a rupture and bloodshed? 
jection of a minister cause of war? 


Is the re- 
Does any 
international code of law establish such a doctrine? 
Js itanywhere maintained that a neglect or refusal 
to enter upon negotiations is a cause of war? These 
are occurrences which often happen, and they may 
be, as they usually are, proof of an unfriendly 
disposition, but it is not a violation of right which 
justifies bloodshed. : 

But the Secretary of State, in the same letter, 
says, if the ministeris rejected, * it will become the 
duty of the President to submit the whole matter 
to Congress.”’ Yes, his duty, and it was his duty; 
for Congress alone has the power to determine the 
final issue. Why was it not so submitted? Why, 
instead of doing this, was Mexico surrounded 
with armed forces? Why was the army ordered 
to point its guns into a city, and to menace an en- 
camped force, and to blockade a river? 

Did the President fear that Conersss would hesi- 
tate to make hostile demonstrations? Did he fear 
its pacific character, and that he should lose the 
glory of a war and the renown of acquiring new 
territory ? 

Sir, the President reiterated the accusations 
against Mexico for spoliations upon our trade, in 
his message of 1845. He again spread them over 
two-thirds of a tediously elaborated message at the 
opening of this session, and what notice has Con- 
gress taken of them? None. They have been 
treated as causes of war by the President; but all 
these arguments have fallen upon dull ears. Con- 
gress has at no time manifested the least disposi- 
tion to treat these matters as cause of war. And 
why? Because Mexico has never refused to ad- 
just them. On the contrary, everybody knows 
that a large portion of these claims were actually 
adjusted, liquidated, the payments arranged, and 
partly made; that the final adjustment of the resi- 
(due was agreed upon by a treaty made by the 
late minister, (Mr. Thompson,) which treaty was 
ratified by the Senate, with amendments, which 
were submitted to the Mexican Government, and 
assurances given that they should beacted upon by 
the proper authority. The President could not 
flatter himself for a moment that Congress could, 
under such circumstances, be guilty of the folly 
of involving the country in a war for such a cause. 
And if the indignity of the rejection of the min- 
ister had been superadded, there is every reason to 
believe that Congress would have been equally 
obdurate and equally insensible to the indignity, 
if the proposition were to redress such a grievance 
by a declaration of war. Congress, in my opinion, 
would be slow to punish such crimes, if crimes 
they are, with bloodshed. They, I trust, enter- 
tain the opinion that the resort to such a mode of 
redress is reserved only for great emergencies, for 
the punishment of wrongs which cannot be en- 
dured or overlooked. 

Such being the state of things, the President 
could have no war ugless he made it himself; and 
this must have been"#8 obvious to him as to others. 
If this were his view of the matter, we can under- 
stand why no arrangement was made with Arista; 
for hostile demonstration or a rupture could not be 
made without the army. Wecan seca reason for 
disregarding that proposition, and retaining the 
power to move the army upon Mexico to meet 
another contingency. 

But why should the President be instrumental 
in bringing on a rupture?) Why should he medi- 
tate war? What motive, said a Senator from the 
other side of the Chamber, can he have to involve 
us in war? 

He came into power upon the Texas question. 
He was for immediate unconditional annexation, 
and this secured both his nomination and election. 
But the glory of annexation was divided with Ty- 
ler. He mounted the horse which that politician 
had prepared, and wontherace. Is it improbable, 
after this proof of success, that his mind might have 
cast forward into the future; that in the dim outline 
of conjecture he saw, or fancied he saw, prospects 
of renown—his own name emblazoned by extend- 
ing the boundaries of the country? Might he not 
imagine that a war for territory would be popular? 
That the lust of dominion was so overpowering 
among the people, that they would sanction any 
act, however gross and immoral, forgetting its tur- 
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pitude under the influences of gratification at ac- 
quirement? Is it not that among the 
motives toa rupture with Mexico he may have 
considered them a weak, distracted people, torn by 
factions, warring among themselves, in a constant 
state of revolution, destitute of resources, and ap- 
parently incapable of a united patriotic effort to 
defend the country? May he not have contrasted 
our own strength, condition, resources, and ambi- 
tion for enterprises with theirs, and reached the 
conclusion that in a contest it would be the strong 
against the weak, the united and powerful against 
the feeble and divided? In his visions, may he 
not have seen all this, and meditated upon the na- 
tural inference that the hazard would be small, 
while the renown might be great? What could 
better or more completely satisfy his ambition than 
to have his name descend tw posterity identified 
with the acquisition of the third or the half of an 
empire ? 

But, sir, be this as it may, the agitation con- 
cerning Texas had scarcely begun to subside, be- 
fore California began to be thought necessary for 
our convenience. We needed, as the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Corwin] emphatically expressed it, 
more room. Some began to think more harbors 
were needed for our commerce; others that we 
needed a broader front upon the Pacifie; others 
that California was destined for the Anglo-Saxon 
race; others that in about a century we should be 
socrowded that this region would be indispensable, 
3ut these were chiefly the loose and scattered sug- 
gestions of the press, tending, however, to exhibit 
some proofs of a public opinion. After we got into 
a war, there was less of diszuise and concealment, 


possible 


‘and the objects for which it was to be prosecuted 


became too manifest to be misapprehended. A 
message was laid before us on the 8th of August, 
which was admitted to be intended to prepare the 


way for the acquisition of territory. This was 


| the character given to it by those who were autho- 


| rized to speak for the President. 


3ut, sir, with- 


| out dwelling upon these proofs, the annual mes- 


sage is unequivocal. It demands indemnity for 


| the expenses of the war thus brought on by the 


President. We are now discussing a bill appro- 


priating money to make a peace. The chairman 


| of the committee, with manly frankness, when he 


urged us to rive to it our support, declared, in un- 


| equivocal terms, that the object is to acquire terri- 


tory, and seemed to think, if he limited his views 


| to Upper California and New Mexico, he mani- 


| fested great moderation, 


He intimated that these 


| provinces, constituting, in geographical extent, 





probably one-third of the republic, might be re- 
ceived as satisfactory for a war of nine months, 
but nothing less. If this be moderation and mag- 
nanimity, how long, Mr. President, will it take to 
absorb all Mexico as an indemnity ? 

Mr. President, I have not time to pursue an ex- 
amination of these facts, but | am obliged to infer, 


| from the history of events as they have been de- 


veloped, that the President had no disinclination to 
a war; that it was brought on by the indulgence 
of ambitious hopes, contrary to the express pro- 
visions of the Constitution, and is prosecuted for 


| the conquest of territory. 


Now, sir, I will turn my attention to the spirit 


| which has been exhibited in the prosecution of it. 


No sooner had Congress, under the pressure of 
the circumstances brought to bear upon it, recog- 
nised the war as the act of Mexico, and relieved 
the President from the pressure of responsibility 


| which rested upon him, than a shout went through 





| the ee 
” 


that the army would now plant our 
flag upon the halls of the Montezumas and dictate 
a peace in the capital of Mexico. It was declared 
that the war would be at an end in sixty days—in 
ninety days at the farthest. Such was the infatu- 
ation, and such the prevailing folly, that it was 
believed to be enough, if the power and means to 


| carry on a war were given, to bring distracted 


Mexico in humility to our feet to sue for a peace. 
Men, money, everything has been granted with 
boundless profusion, and ten months have rolled 
away, while there is neither peace nor any signs 
of peace. 


Another shout went forth at the same time that | 


This became such | 
a favorite phrase that it not only graced the press | 


‘* we would conquer peace.”’ 


everywhere, but has embellished grave State pa- 
pers. ‘Conquering a peace.”’ And what is that? 
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The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Burier] 
said the other day that he hardly knew what it 
meant. But, sir, | have never felt any doubt on 
that point. The words themselves convey a very 
significant and obvious meaning, which is well 
enough characterized by the dramatist, 
“Lay on, Macduff; 

And damn’d be him that first eries, Hold, envugh.” 

Lay on till the enemy is subdued; bring him, 
humbled and powerless, to your feet, and then die- 
tate your own terms of settlement. Discard all 
thouchts of amicable arrangement; draw the sword 
and fling away the scabbard; rely upon power and 
brute foree alone, for the strongest can overcome 
the weakest; and subjugate him, extorting such 
terms and conditions as we please. ‘This 1s con- 
quering a peace, and this the rule advocated in this 
Christian age and in this Christian land. Perhaps 
the avowaland maintenance of this system of war- 
fare has an object which is in accordance with the 
plan of acquisition. I have understood that it is a 
fundamental provision of the organic law of Mex- 
ico that the integrity of the territory shall be sa- 
credly maintained, and that public officers take an 
oath to that effect. If so, there is no power in the 
Government to dismember the territory. If this 
be so, (and it is so stated,) then, if territory must 
be had, and a peace is not to be made without it, 
the peace must be conquered and the concession 
extorted. This is what is called prosecuting a 
war vigorously to obtaina peace. And, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are men and money voted to carry out such 
schemes of ambition by such means? 

I come now to the measure under consideration, 
a bill appropriating three millions of dollars. And, 
Mr. President, why is this grant demanded ? The 
President now has all the physical force, all the 
revenue, and as much funds by loans as he has 
asked. Is not this enough to conquer a peace? 
Must the money-power be employed as a distinct 
and separate means of conquering? Must the ene- 
my be boughtup? Must we who vaunt our power 
to plant the flag upon the halls of the Montezumas, 
who scorn any peace but one which is conquered, 
traffic for it, and obtain it by bargain upon consid- 
eration? I make these inquiries because lam ata 
loss to comprehend how the money is to be em- 
floyed. It is, says the bill, to be placed in the 
iands of the President, not to buy land, not to sup- 
port the army and navy, for we have already pro- 
vided for that; but to defray extraordinary expen- 
ses. Yes; extraordinary expenses! And this is 
all the clue which we have as to the disposition 
proposed. [ixtraordinary expenses cover a very 
wide range of discretion, but the purchase of ter- 
ritory would hardly fall within the terms “ extra- 
ordinary expenses.’” The chairman of the com- 
mittee tells us there is some evidence of the neces- 
sity of the appropriation/which he is not at liberty 
to publish, but he ventures to suggest that it may 
be paid into the treasury of Mexico and disbursed 
to pay and supply the army. Yes, sir, (said Mr 
D.,) this may be done; and a singular mode of 
conquering a peace it would be, to support the 
army of anenemy! The support, however, may 
not begin tilla peace is made. What need then 
of an army? For what purpose is it to be kept 
up? It was broadly hinted here last summer that 
the army was thus to be secured to interests of the 
United States, and to be employed to maintain 
such a treaty, acquired -hby conquering a peace, 
against the people of Mexico. If there be any 
foundation for this, and it costs three millions this 
year, how long is the exigency to continue, and 
what are we to pay next year and the years fol- 
lowing? How long will a peace made on such a 
plan last? Ii matters not whether the money is 


| paid to the army or a military chieftain. Ii it goes 
| to set up a tragsfer against the will of the people, 


| 


| position that oe may be obtained. 


it can only be maintained by force. And can any 
policy be more incongruous, or less in harmony 
with our confederacy, than to compel an unwilling 
people to belong to it? The foundation of our sys- 
tem rests on voluntary association, and can be 
maintained no longer than it receives the hearty 
and cordial support of the people associated. 

Mr. President, havg we no hope of peace except 
from this species of traffic, which would be alike 
disgraceful to the buyer and seller?* 

But another question has been made on the sup- 
Like the 
footpads, we have fallen into a quarrel about the 
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division of plunder before it is acquired. Shall 

ch territory, if aequired, come under our juris- 
diction with or without conditions in regard to sla- 

rv This has been treated a8 a great and excl- 
One party maintains that no condition 
can rightfally be inposed, and the other maintains 
that slavery shall not be allowed, If shall frankly 

te the positions which L think can be sustained, 
but shall enterinto no reasonings upon the subject, 

1 fear | have too lene 


tii topic 


Lie Senate, 

i‘irst. | hold that if the power of this Govern- 

ment can be javoked and tts m mey ¢ mployed to 
inex territory to promote and extend the interests 

of the slaveholders, then it follows, as a necessary 

consequence, that the Government may impose 

conditions in reeurd to the tolerauon of slavery. 

lis power to promote cannot be maintained if its 

power to reg ulate or ebolish be de nied, 

If, as has been alleged, where slavery 


venvuel to exXist, it must be continued because it 


~“ cond, 


‘ ta, then when territory is free it should con- 
it Oo becnuse itis free. 
Third it must bee 


the United States, and slavery is permitted to be 
established upan it, it is extremely difficult, if not 
Hnpos able, to extinguish it, because the rights to 
property 
and new States, ber 


cannot be divested without compensation; 
renerally feeble and poor 


en upied the attention of 


known to every one thatif 
ec territory is brought under the jurisdiction of 


When they eome into the Union, are unable to | 


vrapole with at. ‘his cireumstance has made four 
out of five of the State Ss, created out of territory 
acquired hefore ‘Texas, slave States. The free 


States cannot meet and control this practical opera- 


tion so as to place themselves upon a footine of 


equality, except by prompt and early provision 


excluding slavery. If they neglect to avail them- 
elves of this pows r, the compromises of the Con- 
stitution will be utterly frustrated. 

[intertaining these opinions, I, at the last ses- 
sion, when a bill eame from the Hlouse, which in 
its general objects was similar to the one now under 
consideration, and contained a provision restrain- 
ing slavery, resisted a motion to strike that pro- 
vision out, 

This seemed to touch the organ of the President 
and its satellites ina tender spot, and such a tor- 
rent of abusive invective, calumny, and misrepre- 
sentation has seldom been poured upon any devoted 
head. 
Presidential worshippers and a portion of the 
abolition press rivalled each other in culling choice 
words from the dictionary to make their slanders 
the more bald, and for that reason the more jn- 
credible. But, Mr. President, these gratuitous 
labors neither disturbed my sleep nor impaired my 


And, what is not a little remarkable, the | 


appetite; and my only motive now for noticing | 
them is, that the facts may appear as they are. | 


What was it which eave rise to this flood of de- 
traction? What was u that brought these extremes 
to cooperate for common purpose, as they did 
during the canvass of Mr. Polk, which terminated 
in the annexation of Texas? 

‘The erime consisted in an effort to prevent the 

triking from the bill this provision restraining sla- 
very. ‘The question then raised was precisely the 
same which has now engaged the attention of dis- 
uncuished minds, and has been represented to be 

iter of such momentous character as to threaten 
the stability of this Union. Such a question as 
that was raised in the expiring moments of the 
sion, When we were overwhelmed with other 
uusiness. ‘Those who object to my action main- 

of course that it was our duty to sit here and 
issively submit in silence to the decision of such 
a question. Lam not among those who adopt this 
asa rule of conduct, or maintain that the Senate is 
a body to register the will of the President. [ am 
notanswerable for springing such a’question upon 
us inthe last moments of along session. Whether 
the object was to avoid debate is unknown to me, 
nor do [ make any complaint on this score; but if 

fh measures are brought forward at such a 

son, | acknowledge no right in any one to in- 

t that they shall be acted upon in silence. 

t had, as Lthought, and now think, great reason 
tu believe that the motion wduld prevail; I cannot 
of course speak with certainty; bat if [ do not 
mistake the sigus around us now, that opinion will 
prove to be well founded. Suppose it had oceur- 
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silence, making no effort to avert such a result, || armies to give to it strength and endurance. There 


what a mountain wave of indignation would have 
been rolled upon us. 


But, Mr. President, if the Presidential organ, its || 
satellites, or the Abolition press, suppose that a | 


measure of this description was to be disposed of 
thus summarily and in silence, they are probably 
greatly mistaken, as I saw around me unmistake- 


able evidence that if the floor had been yielded the | 


debate would have been continued. Great, how- 


ever, as were my objections to other provisions of || 


the bill, if the mover had withdrawn his motion to 


strike out, so far as regards me, the question might 


have been taken. 

Now, sir, the whole time absorbed in this matter 
did not, I must think, exceed fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and [ have seen it stated on the authority 


of reporters that I was interrupted nine times du- || 


ring that period by messages and business from the 
House of Representatives, and probably as often 
from other causes. The residue of the time was 


left to debate a great agitating question which gen- | 
tlemen say here will shake this Union to its centre. | 
This is the head and front of my offending; and | 


=~ 
now, sir, if the question had been taken by yeas 
and nays on this amendment and on the bill, and 
if anything had been done here which required 
concurrence in the House, it is entirely apparent 
that the bill could not have been matured if a word 
had not been uttered. 
matter upon which I wish to say a word. I stated 


to the mover, and in good faith, that he should | 
have an opportunity to take the question, and it | 


was my purpose to give that opportunity; but un- 


known to me, and I believe also to others, the clock | 


of this Chamber was some eight minutes slower 
than that of the House; and at the moment when 


I was about to yield the floor the adjournment of | 
the Elouse was announced by message. Mr. Presi- | 
dent, the failure of the bill has defeated no peace, | 


nor left any cause of regret. IL beg pardon of the 
Senate for occupying its time for a moment ina 
personal matter. 

Mr. President, one or two matters remain for a 
brief and hurried notice. 

First, the amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia, [Mr. Berrien,] which amounts to a decla- 


ration that the war is not to be prosecuted for | 


conquest, and the United States are desirous of 


concluding a treaty on terms honorable to both | 


republics, meets my approbation. 

ry ® ‘wal 

Po this I shall give a cheerful support, under 
the conviction that it will do more to hasten a peace 
than all the resources of the country employed in 
waging war. 


The Mexican mind is chiefly inflamed and ex- | 


asperated by the belief that it is our purpose to 
dismember their territory, and take from them a 
portion of their republic. A distinct avowal by 
Congress would at once allay that excitement, and 
change the whole character of the controversy. 
Men would no longer believe themselves to be 
contending for their homes and firesides. -This 
obstacle once removed, in proof that we are not 
actuated by a lust of dominion, and nothing re- 
mains which may not be speedily and satisfactorily 
adjusted, 


I shall also support the proposition of the House, | 


if offered, to restrain slavery; not that I am desi- 
rous of acquiring territory, but, as I fear the war 
was brought on for that purpose, the Executive 
may Still pursue that object, and should Mexico, 


| for the purpose of making a final adjustment, vol- 


untarily concede land, | would provide for that | 
But Iam chiefly influenced in this | 


I think I fully under- | 


contingency. 
by another consideration. 
stand the views of the President on this question 
of enlarging our boundaries. His sentiments, 
sympathies, and desires are those of a slaveholder, 


desirous of giving permanency and perpetuity to | 
He views the slave and free in- | 
terests in many respects as antagonists, and lends | 


the institution. 


his support and influence to the former. I would, 


then, Mr. President, put an end to the exertion of | 


this power by destroying the motive. Pass this 
provision, make the territory free, and I hesitate 
not to believe that we shall never hear of the Pres- 
ident lifting a finger to inerease the number of free 
States, 

if we adopt these two amendments, which I fear 
we shall not be able to do, we shall have a peace 


red, and Land my colleague had witnessed it in |! within three months, and one that will demand no 


|| 18 no difficulty in“bringing this war to a close 


Sut there is one remaining | 


: ; if a 
peace is desired. 





THE LIGHTHOUSE BILL. 


DEBATE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 25, 1847. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole 
and having under consideration the Lighthouse 
Bill— : 
Mr. MARTIN, of Tennessee, alluded to the 

large amount of money appropriated by this bill, 

the slight knowledge of the committee as to the 
necessity of the lighthouses asked for, the Jov- 
rolling character of the whole proceeding, its re- 

semblance in this respect to the harbor bill, &e., 

and expressed his hope that at this time, when al] 

the resources of the country were needed for the 
prosecution of the war, every Democrat would re- 
flect on the nature of these appropriations, and 
| examine the bill well before he thought of giving 
it his support. 
Mr. WENTWORTH urged the necessity for 
the bill, especially at a time like this, when every 
|| mail brought us the intelligence of some fatal 
| wreck, and when our troops could not reach their 
field of action without running the most imminent 
hazard of being buried in the deep or stranded on 

| the dangerous parts of the coast, which were almost 
destitute, for a vast distance, of a single light to 
guide the benighted mariner on his way. The bill 
had been drawn in the treasury by Mr. Pleasanton, 
under whose care the lighthouse system was placed, 
and who, he presumed, would be admitted even by 

the gentleman from Tennessee himself to be a 

Democrat of the first water. Not an item had been 

reported by the committee that had not undergone 

|| bis examination and approval, and which had not 
heen estimated for in dollars and cents before it 

'was put in the bill; and this was the first light- 

house bill that had passed since 1838. He hoped 

'no Democrat would be induced to vote against a 

measure so much needed and of such eminent and 

general utility. 
Mr. WINTHROP concurred entirely in the 
views just expressed, and in support of them ad- 

duced a letter he had just received from a merchant 
| of Boston, stating the recent wreck of a vessel on 
‘| a rock in Boston harbor, by which large sums had 
| been lost for want of a lighthouse at a point where 
|| it was greatly needed. He believed there could be 
|| no better economy practised by the Government 
than the guarding the coast against dangers from 
shipwreck, so far as this could be done by supply- 
ing lights to guide our mariners. Not less than 
$80,000 had been lost to the Government in duties 
in the single port of Boston alone for want of this 
| very lighthouse. 

Mr. W. W. CAMPBELL confirmed the truth 
of similar losses of vessels, igyolving large loss to 
'| the Government in duties that would have come 
‘| into the treasury—losses that, if avoided, would 
be far more than sufficient to erect all the light- 
houses proposed by the bill. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL spoke with warmth 
against the principle which seemed to be at the 
bottom of the opposition to this bill, viz: that be- 
cause the Government was at war—and he went 
for supporting the war-—that therefore the ordina- 
ry iaabaiaae expenses for the support of the 
Government and to meet the wants of the people 
must be suspended. It was impolitic and practi- 
cally impossible to act on such a principle. The 
expenses of a Government in a state of war must 
of course be great, else why resort to loans and 
extra duties? But must the Representatives of the 
people stop the wheels of Government on that ac- 
count? No. While he would vote to sustain the 
|| war, he would vote also to sustain the country; to 
meet and provide for its wants and its prosperity. 
Besides, there was an extra need for extending this 
lighthouse system on account of the war itself. 
The track of ocean which our naval forces must 
traverse to reach the seat of war, and which lay 
along a highly dangerous coast, where the water 
was shallow and our vessels in continual danger, 
was almost wholly destitute of the necessary sup- 
ply of light. Through the Bahama Straits, per- 
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haps the most dangerous pass of all, we had to rely 
almost exclusively on the lighthouses erected and 
maintained by the British Government. Was this 
creditable to a country like this? He hoped the 
democracy of gentlemen would be shown, not in 
their Opposition to a measure of obvious and admit- 
ted utility, but in voting promptly for the protec- 
tion of the property and the lives of their country- 
men. 

Mr. MARTIN, of Tennessee, said that he was 
not opposed to the erection of lighthouses at points 
where they were needed, and he admitted that there 
were some points near our great commercial cities 
where lighthouses might be necessary. He had 
wanted the chairman of the committee, [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAND,] who reported this bill, to tell him the 
grounds on which these items had been placed in 
the bill, and he had not done it. Was it not just 
the same sort ofa bill as the river and harbor bill, 
containing something to secure the support of every 
district of the country, and uniting so many inter- 
ests in one bill as to thereby make its passage sure? 
If it was a fair bill, Mr. M. should not be opposed 
to it. To place lighthouses near the entrance of 
our principal harbors was very proper: but here 
were points far in the interior, away up by the 
lakes, obviously put in for the purpose of buying 
up votes in that quarter. 

Mr. McCLELLAND said that it was an ex- 
ceedingly easy thing for any man to get up here 
and make general allegations against the commit- 


tee which had reported this bili; and it was not || necessary point along 


less easy for those who did it to display their total 
ignorance of the whole subject. 


| 


Mr. MARTIN here interposed, and inquired of || 1838. 
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might be unpleasant to the gentleman’s ears; it 
might not suit his taste; and yet it might be a point 
where a light was preéminently needed. 

Mr. McC. said that though he was not himself! 
the draughtsman of the bill, yet he had examined 
every item in it with care, and every item had been 
deliberately discussed in the committee. The bill 
had been drawn by a gentleman from Maryland, 
{[Mr. Gires,] of large information on commercial 
matters. Every lighthouse in it had the express 
approval and recommendation of the department, 
and yet the gentleman invoked the Democrats of 
that House to vote against the bill! 

The gentleman wanted reports and estimates, 
then he would have been satisfied. Well, ‘he com- 
mittee had had reports and estimates for every item 
in the river and harbor bill, (which seemed so 
much the object of the gentleman’s displeasure,) 
and yet he had not voted for that bill. If he was 
so very orthodox as to vote without personal re- 
flection or inquiry for every expenditure for which 
there was a report and estimate, why did he vote 
against the harbor bill ? 

Mr. McC. agreed with the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Wintnrop} and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Incersout,| that there 
could not be a bill devised of greater importance 
to the commerce of the country and the lives and 
safety of our brave mariners. The safety of the 
whole commerce of the country depended on the 
erecting and keeping up of lighthouses at every 
our marine seaboard, as well 
as our frontier shores upon the lakes. There had 
been no lighthouse bill passed by Congress since 
Was it not time that another should be | 


Mr. McC. whether he had not asked him, before || passed to meet the growing necessities of the 
he spoke upon the bill, to show him the reports | country, and its rapidly-spreading commerce? 


on which these items were recommended, and 
had not the gentleman told him that none were 
to be found? He had not reflected upon the com- 
mittee; but he did think they had reported a bill | 
that was not justand proper. There had not been 
time to investigate the necessity of the lighthouses 
proposed; four hundred and seventy-two thousand | 
dollars were to be appropriated by the bill, and 
that in the midst of a war. The chairman, when | 
applied to, could not tell him what amount of) 
money the bill proposed to appropriate; he could | 
not add up the figures. 
Mr. McCLELLAND reminded Mr. Martin, 
that when he asked him how much the bill appro- 
priated, he had told him ** something over $400,000, 
but he could not exactly say how much over, be- 
cause he had not added up the whole of the items.” | 
Mr. JACOB THOMPSON said that the bill, as 
it now stood, appropriated more than $580,000. 
Mr. McCLELLAND said he was not himself | 
the draughtsman of the bill. It was substantially | 
the same bill as had been reported last year, with | 
a few additions that had been made‘at the depart- | 
ment. 
The gentleman admitted that there were some 
points where lighthouses ought to be placed; but | 
he objected to appropriations for any on the shores | 
of the great northern lakes. Did the gentleman 
know anything about the necessity of lighthouses 
on those lakes? Had he ever traversed the lakes? | 
Did the gentleman know that an amount of com- 
merce daily passed over the bosom of those great 
inland seas greater than the whole foreign com- | 
merce of the country? that the amount of tonnage | 
was as great as the whole coasting trade on the 
Atlantic shores? Was the very intelligent gentle- | 
man aware of the fact that more than two hundred 
thousand passengers were annually transported | 
over those waters and along the lake coasts and | 
Straits and rivers? Was it a matter of no impor- 
tance to that gentleman to save this amount of hu- | 
man life from the perils of shipwreck? Would | 
the gentleman, if he was intimately acquainted with | 
the wants of the country in this respect, be so good | 
as to point out one single item in the bill which the | 
committee ought not to have inserted, and about | 
which the department which had the subject in par- | 
ticular charge was not as well informed as the gen- | 
tleman? The gentleman had referred to one point | 
near the mouth of a river which emptied into the | 
lakes, as an example to show how ignorant the | 


There was one item which had been introduced 
into this bill on Mr. McC.’s own motion; its cost 
was five thousand dollars, and it would save annu- 
ally from fifty to one hundred lives. Was this, 


in the gentleman’s view, a matter of no impor- 
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tance?) Mr. McC. said, when the centleman had 
up his mileage bill, he had voted for it to aceom- 
modate the gentleman, and give him a little Bun- 
combe in his district. Ought he not, in return, to 
have done the same for Mr. McC., and give him a 
little Buncombe too? [A laugh.] 

Mr. HAMLIN rose, under some little excite- 
ment, and said that he doubted whether gentlemen 
who were so zealous in invoking the Democrats of 
the House to oppose this bill could tell the differ- 
ence between a ship and a brig, (if they happened 
to see one,) or a schooner from a sloop; and yet 
they undertook to assure the House that the light- 


passage was a matter of little importance. The 
gentleman from Kentucky, being intimately ac- | 


quainted with every point of our coast, had stated || 


to the House that there actually were some points | 
where, in his judgment, a lighthouse was needed. 
Now, if this gentleman was so much wiser than 
the officers of the Department whose duty it was 
to examine this whole subject, let him rise and 
point out where lights were needed and where 
they were not; let him put his finger on the par- 


ticulars in this bill which had not been properly || 
| considéfed, and on which he could give the com- | 


mittee new and valuable information. If he could 
show one of them which the commerce of the 
country did not require, and could tell why, Mr. 
H. was ready to strike it out. The question for 
the House now to decide was, whether Congress 
would protect the commerce of the country, or. 
leave it, together with the lives of thousands of our 


citizens, exposed to all the dangers of a coast so | 
vast in extent, both on the ocean and the lakes? |, 


The gentleman thought these lighthouses of little | 
importance. 
Mr. H. in the midst of surrounding darkness and 

storm, with the sound of breakers in his ears and | 


a rocky coast beneath his lee, and not a light to |, 


which the eye of the mariner could turn, he might | 


perhaps have been of a different opinion. Had he | 


ever heard the voice of the strong swimmer in his | 


agony, while his vessel, driving on an iron-bound | 
coast, was made the sport of winds and waves, and | 
no friendly lighthouse exhibited its star of hope to | 


committee were as to where lighthouses were prop- || cheer the midnight wanderer upon the deep, he | 
er, (not having had any reports to guide them;) and || might perhaps have thought a lighthouse of some 


| the safety of the navigation which 
houses in this bill were not needed, and that its | 


If the gentleman had been with || 
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means to protect the lives of our seamen and the 
property and commerce of the entire country. 
rhis lighthouse system belonged to the character 
of our country and the habits of our people. It had 
grown with our growth and strengthened with our 
strength, and the President himself had publicty 
and explicitly recognised it as being in conformity 
with the Constitution. 

But the gentleman objected to the amount of 
money in the bill. This was his great argument 
against it. But he had not pat his finger on the 
items that could be dispesned with. If there were 
any which could be spared, let the gentleman’s 
superior wisdom enlighten the department on that 
yoint, and supply it with the information which 
1is long familiarity with maritime affairs so well 
enabled him to give. But, until he should do this, 
Mr. H., though a Democrat, would venture to vote 
for the bill, whether its total amount had or had 
not been counted up, or whether the chairman was 
or was not sufficiently skilled in arithmetic for such 
a task. } 

Mr. GILES said he had had the honor, at the last 
session, to be a member of the Committee on Com- 
merce when this bill was reported. He had care- 
fully examined the items contained in the bill, and 
had got a written opinion of the superintendent of 
the lighthouse system on each particular item. 
This was the same bill which had been reported 
to the House at the last session, with the addition 
of a few items this year, among which were two 
lichthouses on the coast of Florida. The disas- 
trous scenes which had occurred upon our coast 
were sufficient to admonish the House that the bill 
should not have been postponed ull now. All 
these lighthouses should have been erected before 
the storms of the present winter. Wreck after 
wreck had taken place on our lakes, and losses had 
been sustained by our citizens, both in our internal 
and our foreign commerce, which would have been 
more than sufficient to pay for all the lighthouses 
contained in this bill. The Florida coast was great- 
ly deficient in these accommodations, notwith- 
standing the great mass of our southern commerce 
passed in its immediate vicinity. Indeed, there 
was scarce a light at present all the way from the 
Atlantic to the mouth of the Rio Grande. Two 
substantial lighthouses had been swept away by 
the tornadoes which had recently visited that 
stormy coast. It was not only Florida, or even 
the southern States, that were interested in the 
proper lighting of the Bahama channel and the 
coast of Texas; the northeastern extremity of the 
Union was as much, and even more, concerned in 
assed by that 
route to New Orleans and the East Indies. It was, 


| in fact, the great highway of nations, and the com- 


merce of the whole world was, to a great extent, 
interested in having it properly protected from 
danger. 

3ut it was said that the nation was now at war, 
and that this was not the proper time to make so 
large an expenditure for objects of a merely civil 
character. But there were some things which 
ought to be considered as well as the necessary 
provision for the expenses of the war. This coun- 
try had permanent interests which were not to be 
set aside. What, in fact, had made the country 
what it was? Was it the war in which we had 
been engaged, or was it our manufactures, which 
had given us our present elevation, and made this 
republic the beacon of the nations? No; it was 
our commerce—our commerce, whose sails whi- 
tened every sea, and poured into our lap the riches 
of the world. Former Congresses had regularly 
apprapriated for this object until the year 1835; 
since which time no bill of this character had pass- 
ed. Meanwhile our commerce had been rapidly 
extending. Isast year we had added a new empire 
to our confederacy on the Atlantic border, and be- 
fore a year was passed he hoped we should add 
another on our Pacific coast. The commerce of 
the country needed this appropriation. Because 
we had given thirty-four millions to carry on the 
war, was that a reason why some half a million 
should be refused for objects of so great utility 
and so indispensable, to the commercial interests 
of the country? He hoped the gentleman from~ 
Kentucky [Mr. Martin] would review the ground 
he had taken, and, after a “sober second thought,” 


i 


yet it 30 happened that that was one of the most | little value, and might better have appreciated the | would give the bill his cordial support. 
important points on all the lake shores. Its name | duty of a Democrat in Congress to take all proper '' Mr. J ACOB THOMPSON regretted the debate. 
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He presumed the opinion of gentlemen on all sides 
of the House was fully made up on this bill, and 
he would therefore invite its attention to another, 
for the reorganization of the Indian department, 
reducing the number of our Indian agencies from 
twenty-nine to sixteen, and thus saving the public 
mone y: 

The CHAIR reminded Mr. Tuompsown that his 
remarks were out of order on the lighthouse bill. 

Mr. THOMASSON, after having an amend- 


ment read for information, which he proposed to 


offer, said that in regard to this bill he much re- 
gretted the opposition which had been made to it, 
and the more from the quarter from which the op- 
position eame. For, though Kentucky was one 


of the internal States of the Union, yet she was | 


interested in every item of this bill. © Her people 
lived mainly by disposing of the surplus products 
of the State, and these were all taken from her 
coastwise, Good liehts, rendering navigation less 
dangerous, had the effect of reducing the prices of 
freight, and added so much consequently to the 
price obtained for the goods shipped, Mr. ‘TI’. con- 
sileved himself as personally interested in the fur- 
thest lehthouse on the extremity of Maine as he 
was in those at the mouth of the Mississipy i; there- 
fore he had been pained to see amember from his 
own region of the country rising in his place to op- 
ose such a bill as this. 

Mr. MARTIN said that the regrets felt by the 
gentleman from Kentucky at his opposition to this 
bill were not half as great as those which he felt at 
witnessing the opposition of that gentleman to the 
war. 

Mr. ‘THOMASSON thanked God there was no 
gentleman on that floor who could go home and 
settic more satisfactorily with his constituents and 
with his own conscience for his course here than 
Mr. ‘Tl. could. As to the war, he considered it as 
unjust, unprovoked, wicked, abominable, and if 
there was any other word more expressive, he was 
ready to use it to give expression to his abhorrence 
of the whole concern. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON here called Mr. 
THoMASSON to order, and insisted that the same 
rule as to irrelevancy which had been so strictly 
applied to himself shonld be brought to bear with 
equal strietness on others. 

‘Mr. THOMASSON thought it was better to 
speak with freedom his sentiments of the war than 


to make open, unprovoked war upon a gallant sol- | 


dier, who had done more to support the reputation 
of the country, ay, and to put some gloss on the 
annals of the present Administration, than any 
other man in the republic. Mr. 'T. did not make 
war upon the Government; far from it. On the 


contrary, he had voted for every appropriation that | 


had been asked for by the President, and he should 
continue to do so if the money was wanted for 
the support and comfort and efficiency of the army 


only. ut if it was asked for to conquer foreign | 


countries, to make a lieutenant-general to super- 
sede Scott and Taylor, or to make traitors of the 
leaders even of an adverse Government, he should 
refuse it. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON said he had not 
made war against the commander-in-chief of our 
army and navy. 

Mir. THOMASSON. Well; and am I to be 
branded as a traitor if I say that the President 
made this war, and, in so doing, violated the Con- 
stitution? Then [ will be called a traitor, ay, and 
glory in the name. Thank God, so long as I re- 
main a Representative here of American freemen, 
be the man in high orin low station who violates the 
Constitution, and usurps the powers and privileges 
of this House, | will disapprove his acts, and he 
shall know it. | have a right to differ in opinion 
from Mr. Poik, and I have a richt t tell him so. 
But L shall do it in none but the most respectful 
terms. I hold myself bound ever to treat him 
with personal respect as a gentleman of digni- 
fied deportment and good private character. But 
within this line I shall take care that the expression 
of iny disapprobation shall not be mistaken. 

But as to the opposition to this bill, what was 
the use of appointing standing committees of this 
House to examine subjects and prepare bills, if 
they were not to be presumed to be better acquaint- 
ed with the particular subjects committed to them 
than gentlemen whose attention had been turned 
ina different direction? The Committee on Com- 


eee arcane, oa eae 


‘ the erection of lighthouses on those rivers. i 
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merce had well considered and approved the items 
of this bill, and he presumed they knew more | 
about the proper sites of lighthouses than cither 
his colleague or himself. 

As to the amendment he had offered, he had not 
moved it with any purpose to break down the bill. 
He knew this was sometimes done; but he had 
moved this amendment with no such design. He 
wished to bring the subject before the American 
people. An effort, strong and powerful, beginning 
with the President himself, and running down, 
through all the grades of his obsequious followers, 
to the last and least and lowest of the tribe, was 
made to break down the whole policy of internal 
improvement of the country: It was no news to 
Mr. T. when itecame. He had been led to ex- 
pectit. A gentleman who had had personal conver- 
sation with Mr. Polk but a few days after his in- | 
auguration, had given him to understand that the 
improvement of rivers and harbors, and the con- 
struction of canals and roads, was to be held as no 
longer constitutional; and (what was of far greater 
importance) as no longer Democratic. The States 
must do these things themselves, though they had 
no revenue out of which to do it. That was the 
reason why Mr. T’. had moved in this thing. He 
wanted the issue clearly made for the people of the | 
entire Mississippi valley. Let them know what 
they hadto expect. He asked either that the Gov- 
ernment would appropriate to clear these rivers of 
snags and obstructions, or that they would provide 
for the safety of navigating them by the erection of 
lighthouses at suitable points. Let the object be 
secured in the one way or the other. Let the 
President and his party say whether they would 
come up to this work; yea or nay. He was de- 
termined not to let that issue rest till he got it fairly 
before the people. He was determined to know 
whether improvements, heretofore deemed both 
constitutional and Democratic, had ceased to be 
so or not. He wanted to know where the Demo- 
cratic line ran which limited the constitutionality of 
these works. It was once said to run just as high 
up the country as there were any custom-houses. 
Where did it ran now? Was the article stricken 
wholly out of the Democratic confession of faith? 

Mr. T. here adverted to the very small amount 
which had been appropriated for Texas since her ad- 
mission to the Union, the shoal nature of her coast, 
the great danger of navigating it, and the necessity 
for more lighthouses between New Orleans and the 
Rio Grande. It was not worth while to get any 
more new territory, if we were not going to do bet- 
ter with it than we had thus far with Texas. If 
we were not going to do more to aid the natural 
improvements of the country, it would have been 
better for her to have been left in her independent | 
condition. [Here Mr. Pirussury, of Texas, was 
observed to nod assent. ] 

If the doctrine was to be set up and adhered to, 
that we were to have no more works of internal 
improvement by the General Government, and 
that ‘the people asked too much of the Govern- 
ment’’ when they asked for such works, he want- 
ed that issue to go distinctly before the people, and 
if they, understanding the whole case, were pre- 
vared to assent to such doctrine, Mr. 'T. would 
ow his head and say amen. . 

Mr. DOUGLASS said he should not now enter 
into a discussion of the right of the Government to 
build lighthouses, and he could not but regret that 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THomasson] 
should have dragged this bill into the arena of 
party politics, and considered it as bearing on 
Presidential elections. 

Mr. THOMASSON said he had confined his 
view to Congressional elections. [A laugh.] 

Mr. DOUGLASS said it was well known that he | 
was the advocate of removing snags from the 
channels of our western rivers; but he regretted | 
that that measure should have been brought into 
the House in such a form as to cast ridicule upon 
it. Such was the only effect which could follow 
the offering of such an amendment as that of the | 
gentleman. 
~ Mr. THOMASSON said his amendment left it | 
optional with the President to take out the snags | 
or to erect lighthouses. If he vetoed the one, let 
him allow the other. | 

Mr. DOUGLASS hoped that every member | 
would go in favor of removing snags, but none for 
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As to the propriety of the lighthouse system, 
there never had been a party division in regard to 
its constitutionality or expediency. All Adminis- 
trations, including the present, had been in favor 
of it. The President, in his veto message on the 
harbor bill, said he should not disturb the settled 
doctrine as to the constitutionality of lighthouses, 
buoys, beacons, and sea-walls erected by the Gen- 
eral Government, nor did he doubt its wisdom, 
yet a few gentlemen here got up and insisted that 
all Democrats ought to go against this bill. 

[Here some explanations took place between 
Mr. Doverass and Mr. Martin as to the ground 
assumed by the latter, which resulted in the latter’s 
declaring that his only ground of opposition was 
that this bill went too far.] 

Mr. D. here went into a defence of the amend- 
ment proposing a lighthouse at Copper Harbor, on 
Lake Superior. 

Mr. PAYNE said, that if he rightly understood 
the gentleman from Kentucky, his objection to this 
bill was that it was a sort of omnium gatherum 
bill—a log-rolling bill—uniting so many various 
interests in its favor that it was sure to pass the 
House, just or unjust; and what had been the 
answer to it?) Why, the fact was admitted; and 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McCieanp] 
had reminded the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Marti] that he had helped him with a little 
Buncombe on his mileage bill, and now he ought 
to reciprocate by doing as much for his lighthouse 
bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAND explained, denying that 
he had charged the gentleman with having intro- 
duced his mileage bill for Buncombe: it was the 
gentleman who charged this lighthouse bill with 
being intended for Buncombe. 

Mr. PAYNE said, however this matter might 
be, he could not admit that the fact that this bill 


| might be good for making Buncombe capital, was 


a good reason why it should become a law. 

Mr. MeCLELLAND denied that he had been 
influenced by any such considerations as were 
referred to by the gentleman from Alabama. If 
that gentleman had been for five minutes in the 
committee room, while this bill was under ex- 
amination, he never could indulge such an idea. 

Mr. MARTIN, of Kentucky, said that he had 
not the least doubt that this bill was to pass. When 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McCretianp] 
referred to his mileage bill, he certainly had spoken 
of it as a bill for Buncombe. If the gentleman 
thought that all bills to effect essential reforms in 
the Government were matters for Buncombe, then 
the mileage bil! might be a Buncombe bill. But 
it was a bill to correct a gross and crying evil, 
owing to which a member of Congress, residing 
at the actual distance of eight hundred miles from 
the seat of Government, received his mileage at 
the rate of two thousand miles. 

Mr. PAYNE resumed. He said he did not 
charge any gentleman with introducing bills here 


| for Buncombe;”’ but he was undertaking to 


demonstrate that the reasons adduced in support 
of this bill were insufficient. 
The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hamu] had 


urged as a reason for passing this bill that he was 


creatly alarmed by storms upon the lakes. Mr. 
P. was not inclined to deny that the waves on the 
lakes might sometimes rise high and the winds 
blow with great violence, while a member of Con- 
gress was exposed to them, yet he would not admit 
that to be a good reason for passing a bill like 
this. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THomas- 
son] had advanced a new principle in this light- 
house system. He went for fully carrying out 
the principle of the bill—and he acted justly and 
consistently in so doing. The gentleman certainly 
had the same right to ask for the erection of light- 
houses on the Mississippi river, on the Tennessee 
river, on the Missouri river, on the Tombigbee 


_ river, on the Black Warrior river, on the Red river, 


on the Arkansas river, or the Alabama river, as to 


‘have them erected on the Atlantic coast or the 


shores of the lakes. [A voice: ‘* You have omit- 
ted Salt river.”] A gentleman reminds me that I 


"omitted Salt river; a culpable omission, certainly, 


A voice: 


running as it does through Kentucky. f 
ou will 


‘*We want it cleared for your benefit. 


_ be running up it, you know, in 1848.’’] 


I say they have just as much right to have the 
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Government build lighthouses on all these rivers 
as on the lakes. The object is to avoid snags; 
and if steamboats can do this by having light to 
see them, it is the same thing to them as if the 
snags were drawn out of the rivers. The obliga- 
tion of the Government is just as great in the one 
case as in the other. 1 think it fortunate that the 
amendment has been offered; it shows up the prin- 
ciple of the bill, and what we may come to if that 
wrinciple is once admitted. 

But the gentleman from Kentucky has not gone 
quite farenough. He wants these lighthouses to 
frcilitate commerce. Now if Congress can, under 
the power to ‘regulate commerce,”’ erect these 
lighthouses to facilitate it, why cannot they build 
roads and cut canals to facilitate it? Ay, and why 
not build boats and rail-cars to travel on them? 


Pay of the Army—Mr. Graham. 


on that coast where lighthouses were greatly need- 
ed, and where they must be placed, if gentlemen 
would preserve our commerce coastwise from de- 
struction. ‘The property of Government which 
must be exposed to loss for the want of light on 
these prominent points would cost many times the 
sum asked for lighthouses. He hoped there would 
be no delay in commencing works so greatly need- 
ed. The department was in possession of ample 
and authentic information on which to act; and he 
trusted action would not be put off tll next Con- 
gress, when all must be begun anew. 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, contended that the com- 
mittee were possessed of abundant information to 
warrant the action of the House. The amendment 


| was obviously brought forward merely for the pur- 


This would facilitate commerce greatly, and go | 


far to promote the interests of home industry and 
a home market. ‘ 

For these principles of the gentleman’s great 
master-spirit of Kentucky, Mr. P. hoped that no 


pose of delay, and to defeat the measure for the 
present Congress. There was no need of the wily 
ceremony of having a topographical survey and re- 
port before a lighthouse could be putup. All that 
was necessary was a solid foundation and a spot of 


| sufficient elevation to command a clear, uninter- 


Democrat on that floor would be found voting, on | 
this or any other occasion. They were utterly || 


opposed to what used to be the principles of the 
Democratic party in former days. What they 
were now, God only knew. 


sist all such doctrine: he should not depart from 
the paths of his Democratic fathers. He trusted 
this bill would meet that fate which all such log- 
rolling schemes ought to meet—a decided rejection 
by the votes of a Democratic Congress. 

Mir. McK AY offered as an amendment a new 
section, providing for a survey, by an officer of 
engineers, of any new site on which a lighthouse 
is authorized to be placed by the provisions of the 
bill, before the erection of such lighthouse. 

Mr. GRINNELL said that the amendment 
moved by the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means went to put the whole subject of the 


( \ {Great merriment | 
among the Whigs.} Mr. P. was prepared to re- | 


| only, but indispensable. 
of requiring this before you could put up a little 


rupted view around it. When once the spot was 
known, the navigator would govern himself ac- 
cordingly. The idea of requiring a survey in each 


| case was so absurd, that the object of proposing it 


became apparent. If it was proposed to erect a 
fort, indeed, a reconnoissance and regular survey, 
with a full and minute report, would be proper not 
But it was folly to talk 


tower to hold a lantern to the benizhted mariner. 
The question being taken on the amendment 


proposed by Mr. Mc. ay, it was rejected without 
a count. 


erection of lighthouses under the absolute discre- || 


tion of the Secretary of the Treasury. Now, Mr. 
G. had always supposed that Congress was the 


proper authority to judge on such questions, and 
not one of the heads of department. 


Mr. McKAY said he would modify his amend- | 
ment so as to require the Secretary to report to || 


Congress his views, and let Congress pass upon 
them. If the gentleman from Massachusetts would 
look into the records of the House, he would find 
that this same provision had been inserted in all 
the previous lighthouse bills. 


preliminary examination and report. And he 


. It was in the bill of || 
1838, which provided that no money should be | 


expended on these works unless there had been a || one hundred and sixty acres of bounty land. The 


| 
{ 


should himself prefer the insertion of a guard of | 


that kind now. 


ut what did the House know about them? Had 
any topographical report been laid before them on 


which they could rely to form a judgment whether || 


a lighthouse was needed at a particular point or 
not? None at ali. 


The chairman of the committee said that the | 


committee had reliable information, sufficient for 
it to form a judgment upon. This might be so in 


some cases; but the amendment Mr. McK. had | 


offered would supply the deficiency where such 
information was not possessed. Lighthouses had, 
in some instances, been erected at wrong places, 


and where they were an injury rather than a bene- | 


fit. 
Mr. McCLELLAND (chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Commerce) expressed himself in favor 
of the amendment. 


actually erected. But he was not willing to defer 
the works recommended in this bill till another 


session of Congress. There were some, particu- | 
— those on the coast of Texas, some near the | 


harbor of New York, and some in Maine, which 
required the immediate action of Congress. 

ir. PILLSBURY did not pretend to be ac- 
quainted with the general merits of the bill; but, 
in regard to the works proposed to be erected in 
Texas, he could say that there were some points 


It would show the House | 
that that committee were not desirous of acting | 
rashly on this matter, but preferred to have the | 
works proposed to them previously examined by | 
competent authority before the lighthouses were | 
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January 26, 1847. 

The Bill increasing the Pay and giving Bounties to 
Soldiers and Volunteers, being under considera- 
tion in Committee of the Whole— 

Mr. GRAHAM said: 
Mr. Cuarrman: At an early period of this ses- 


| sion of Congress, | presented to the House a propo- 
| sition to increase, from seven to ten dollars per 


month, the pay of the soldiers and volunteers en- 
gaged “in the war with Mexico; and also, at the 
expiration of their services, to give each of them 


Committee on Military Affairs afterwards reported 


a bill on that subject. That bill, with numerous 


CM iC || proposed amendments and substitutes, was refer- 
It was said that all the sites in this bill had been | 


recommended by the Committee on Commerce. | 


red to a select committee to consider all the various 
and conflicting opinions in relation to that matter. 
As I was a member of the select committee, and as 
they have adopted and reported back substantially 
the bill I presented to the House, I now feel called 
upon to explain its objects and provisions, and to 
offer some reasons and arguments why it should 
become a law. 

We are unfortunately engaged in a distant for- 
eign war with Mexico. The question is not now, 
how we came into this war, but how are we to get 


out of it? That is the question which every patriot 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 


{| 
| 


| the comforts of 


is invoked to consider and answer. We wanta 


|| present ready help, an efficient force, to prosecute 
| the war with energy and vigor, believing that the 


hotter the war, the sooner the peace. We want to 
induce both soldiers and volunteers to enter into 
the service of the United States during the war 
against Mexico; and, in order to procure them, it 
is necessary that we shou!d hold out and present 
proper inducements and a reasonable compensa- 
tion. 

With that view, I propose to increase the pay 
from seven to ten dollars per month, because I de- 


sire to see our gallant soldiers and volunteers paid 


an adequate allowance for their services and sac- 


rifices. The present pay of seven dollars per | 


month may be sufficient in time of peace, or when 
soldiers are campaigning in the limits of the United 
States, where the necessaries of life are cheap and 
ood living are found in great 
abundance. 
the soldiers and volunteers beyond the boundaries 


But it is insufficient when you march | 
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| of their own country into the chaparrals of Mexi- 


co, where the air is pestilence and the water is 
poison; where the climate fights for the enemy; 
where the privations, hardships, exposures, and 
perils are much greater than they would be ina 
densely populated and well culuvated country. 
The Government ought to and must pay liberally, 
if it expects to persuade able-bodied men to aban- 
don the peaceful pursuits of civil life to encounter 
the hardships and hazards of war ina foreign coun- 
try and in an unpropitious climate. 

In an old settled and well improved country, 
seven dollars will often buy more comforts than 
ten dollars will in a distant wilderness, among 
semi-savages and barbarians. At the close of the 
last war with Great Britain, Congress gave a boun- 
ty of land to those who engaged to serve for five 
years; and also one hundred and twenty-four dol- 
lars in money, beside the bounty in land, to such 
as served to the end of the war. Why had the 
Government been thus liberal in its offers? Sim- 
ply because the requisite number of men could not 
be procured without such inducements. I think 
we ought to act on the same principle; and that 
was my view in presenting this measure to the 
consideration of the House. We want to raise the 
number of our army in the regular and volunteer 
service, and we want to do it promptly; for in this 
matter time constitutes an important element, 

I will now briefly state and explain the objects 
and provisions of the bill under discussion. 

The first section increases the pay of both regu- 
lars and volunteers, and places them on the same 
platform of equal right and equal pay. Any 
distinction between the different kinds of troops 
would be unjust and invidious, and have a perni- 
cious effect on the harmony and efficiency of the 
army. The monthly pay contemplated in this bill 
is the same to every description of force. ‘They 
all stand on the same footing as to wages for the 
same sort of service. Their monthly pay is to 
be the same from the beginning to the end of the 
war. 

What more does this bill contemplate? The 
second section provides, that if any seldier or vol- 
unteer shall render extraordinary services over and 
above his ordinary duties, he shall receive an ex- 
traordinary reward at the expiration of his term of 
service. In that event he shall be entitled to and 
receive from Government a land bounty of one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, upon his obtain- 
ing and presenting an honorable discharge. That 
is sufficient to secure to the returning soldier a 
home for the remainder of his days. ‘That boon 
I deem to be nothing more than the duty of Con- 
cress to bestow. We have a vast amount of pub- 
lic land belonging to the United States, and can 
well afford to grant a little farm to each war-worn 
soldier, when the conflict of arms is over and end- 
ed. If the Government could give land bounties 
for military services in the revolutionary war and 
in the last war with Great Britain, for fighting our 
battles at home, why cannot we now grant similar 
bounties for similar services in a foreign war with 
Mexico? The services to be rendered now are far 
more arduous and far more distant than our sol- 
diery have ever been called on to perform at any 


' preceding period; and surely, after faithfully serv- 


ing out their time, for twelve months, or until the 
end of the war against Mexico, they are justly 


| entitled to a lasting mark of their country’s grati- 


tude, and a permanent abiding place on the public 
land. You perceive the obvious object is to en- 
courage individuals to volunteer and enter the army 


| for long periods. 


The third section of the bill provides that if any 


| soldier or volunteer, after being mustered into 


the service of the United States for twelve months, 
or until the end of the war, shall be wounded, or 
otherwise disabled, and prevented thereby from 
serving out the time for which he had engaged, 
he shall nevertheless get his bounty of one han- 
dred and sixty acres of the public land. This 
is obviously just. He intended and engaged to 
serve; and if circumstances over which he had 
no control have prevented him from carrying out 
and fulfilling his patriotic purpose, that is not his 
fault, and ought not to prevent his getting his full 
rard. 
ne The fourth section of the bill declares that if any 
soldier or volunteer, after having undertaken to 
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serve the time before stipulated, shall die in the 
public service, or be killed in battle, his wife and 
children shall be entitled to his land; or, if he have 
neither wife nor child, then his father and his mo- 
ther shall take it. 

{Here Mr. Harmanson inquired of Mr. G. 
whether this land bounty was confined to those who 
served twelve months, or to the end of the war, | 

Mr. G. answered that tt was. He said the se- 
lect committee to whom this subject had been refer- 
red did not propose to rranta land bounty t » those 
who served only three or six months, because their 
object was to hold out adequate inducements to 
men to serve as long as the country needed their 
services. He thought it was a wise policy to en- 
courage long inlistments, and to reward those most 
liberally who served the lone A new recruit in 
the army ts like a new apprentice in the mechanic 
arte. [le is an awkward new beginner, and his 
services for several months are not worth much: 

:, 


but after he is taneht in the 


hool of experience, 
after he is drilled and disei 


lined, and understands 
the duties of the camp and the field, then his ser- 
his just dis- 
crimination ts predicated upon the obvious prin- 


vices are valuable to his country. 


ciple that the services of one good mechanic are 
worth more than the labor of two raw apprentices 
in the same trade, 

We can afford to pay more to a well-trained sol- 
dier than to a new recruit, because his services are 
worth more: and if we destre to retain his services 


in the army, we mu hold out present reasonable 


mducements by cranting a bounty of land to him 
asa just reward, for Jor 


service 


faithful, and efficient 
+to his country. 
s 1e monthly pay of all soldie rs and volunte ers 
should be the same, but the land bounty should be 
reserved and held asa premium anda reward to be 
granted to those only whose good conduct and long 
ervices at thee xXpar vtion of the term for W hieh they 
entered the army shall entitle them to an honorable 
dischar 
fir t, to induce men to inti a for Whi h they will 
receive their monthly pay for the time they serve: 
and, secondly, to induce them to engage for long 
periods, and for the faithful performance of such 
stipulation they will receive one hundred and sixty 
acres of the pubhe land. 
Three and six mouths’ men are unsuited for dis- 
tant foreign service. ‘he greater part of their term 
of time would be consumed in marching to and 


re, ‘The bill therefore has a double object: 


from the scene of war. Such troops would be very 
expensive to the Government, and very ineflicient 
in an active campaign; and, therefore, when Con- 
grress recognised the existing war with Mexico on 
the 13¢h day of May last, it was at the same time 
and in the same law, declared that volunteers should 
be received only for twelve months, or to the end 
of the war. 

Mr. Chairman, I am aware that there are creat 
dithculties to be encountered in securing the land 
bounty to the soldier, and in protecting him against 
That 
Is a consummation most devoutly to be wished. I 
am willing to go as far as he who goes farthest to 
prevent designing speculators from cheating and 
de trauding the honest soldier. Itis right and proper 
to guard and defend his pay and bounty until he 
receives it into his own possession; and then, he || 
being a free, independent citizen, he must do with it | 
as he pleases. Congress has no right to interfere | 
with the exercise ef his own free will, or with any | 
disposition he may choose to make of his land | 
warrant. ‘To attempt to clog and fetter his land 
bounty after he took it into possession, would only | 
impair its value, and give speculators the pretext | 

1 
| 


the artful desigus of avaricious speculators. 


of shaving a little mgher the bone than they did 

before. Let Congress do its duty. It cannot stand 
in the capacity of guardian to ‘improvident men, 
and it could not be answerable for the disposition 
that might be made of its bounty. Lam for leaving 
the soldier’s bounty untrammelled. The greater 
part of those who enter the army are in limited cir- 
cumstances. Some of them would desire to settle 
on their bounty lands, and others would prefer to 
sell it. 
on land warrants after they are in the hands of the | 
soldier. Let a freeman do as he pleases with his | 





1 am therefore opposed to any restrictions || 


’ Own. 


Mr. Chairman, we are told in this debate by those || 
who oppose this bill, that it ought not to pass, be- !! 


| erals in this wide-spread Republic. 


| may attempt it. 


to our common country. 


cause the Government has not the money, and 
could not get it, to pay the soldiers. It may be so, 
thouch I hope not. Noone regrets the exhausted 
state of the treasury more than I do. 

I deeply deplore the exhausted state of the 
finances and the reduced condition of the treasury. 
I had no agency or participation in depreciating the 
orvedit of the Government, or in passing the sub- 
treasury law, requiring the prople to pay their 
taxes in gol@ and silver coin, not only to support 
the ordinary expenses of Government but to sup- 
port the extraordinary expenses of the war. That 
was the work of the dominant party in Congress 
after war with Mexico had been proclaimed, That 
was, in my judgment, a most erroneous policy. 
That was directly the reverse of what the republi- 
can Congress of 1812 did when they declared war 
against Great Britain. Instead of reducing the 
tariff after that declaration of war, they forthwith 
increased it. Yes, sir, so soon as they began to 
contract war debts, they immediately began to 
provide the ways and mears to pay them. In my 
opinion, after war was declared, that was not the 
proper time to reduce the tariff or pass the subtreas- 
ury. That was the time to let well enough alone, 
and not give certainties for untried experiments. 
However, the majority in this Congress would 
insist on marching down the hill, and now they 
have to march up again. That is all. To that 
complexion it must come at last. The fatal con- 
sequences of these unfortunate measures are now 
rendered plain and obvious. While our public 
expenses are daily going up by the operations of 
war, our means of payment are foing down; and 
by the Government is rapidly contracting a 
heavy public debt without providing any adequate 
means of payment. Low tariffs will not meet and 
satisfy large appropriations, and the deficiency 
necessarily constitutes a public debt. To sustain 
the Government in its present embarrassments and 
heavy indebtedness, Congress has, at this session, 
authorized twenty-eight millions of treasury notes 
to be issued, or a loantothatamount. Well, that 
isa public debt. We confess our inability to pay 
promptly, and give our notes at the treasury for so 
much money. But, although this Congress has 
been prodigal in making large appropriations, it 
has not provided one dollar to pay the national 
debt. ‘That, I presume, is to be left as a legacy to 
the next Congress. The great error and mistaken 
policy in the conduct of a majority of this House, 
consists, as it appears to me, in the belief that the 
tariff of 1846 is the perfection of legislative wisdom, 
and that it will endure through all time to come; 
that it will suit either peace or war, or both to- 
gether. But that is alla delusion. Our treasury- 
note system is proof positive that the tariff of 1846 
does not supply the demands of Government, and 
that a heavy public debt is fast accumulating, and 
will soon be oppressively felt by the people. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret exceedingly to have 


there 


| witnessed the assaults that have been made in this 


debate on the conduct of General Taylor. If gen- 
tlemen expect to make political capital in that way, 
they have reckoned without their host: they will 
find themselves greatly mistaken. The man who 


makes assaults upon the military character of Gen- | 


' eral Taylor in this Mexican war will find he has 


been biting upona file. Heis ‘* Rough and Ready” 


| for his enemies either in the United States or in 


Mexico. General Taylor’s well-fought battles 
and brilliant victories on the Rio Grande and at 
Monterey, justly distinguish him as one of the 
most skilful commanders and accomplished gen- 

He, like Bo- 


naparte, is a man of action rather than of words. 


| His despatches are brief and luminous; simple, | 


plain, and to the point. He was no man for long, 
loud speeches, filled with a whirlwind of words 
and empty sounds. 


When I witness such a 
return for such patriotic services, I am constrained 
to say we have fallen upon evil times. 

I fear, sir, there is in this House a greater love 


All assaults upon his char- | 
| acter and his conduct in prosecuting the Mexican | 
| war will recoil, roll back, and roll over those who | 
It is deplorable and painful to | 
| hear attempts made to detract from and ery down 
| men who have rendered such conspicuous services 
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than love of country. Party too often gains the || 


ascendency over patriotism, and warps and twists 
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the feelings and judgments of men. I fee] desi- 
rous to sustain the army and every man in it who 
renders good service to hiscountry. I am willine 
and ready to furnish supplies of men and money 
and bounty to prosecute the war, under the sin- 
cere hope that it may the sooner terminate jn a 
speedy, honorable, and permanent peace. 





THE TOBACCO TRADE. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. G. CHAPMAN 
OF MARYLAND, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
‘ebruary 27, 1847. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the Bill to increase the 
Revenue derivable from duties upon imports; 
also for the sales of the public lands, to aid in 
the prosecution of the war with Mexico, and the 
amendments of Mr. Cuapman, of Maryland, 
thereto—[See Congressional Globe, p. 538|— 


Mr. CHAPMAN addressed the House ang 


committee as follows: 


Mr. Cuarrman: The value of the time of the 
House, at this period of the session, requires that 
I should present my views in as condensed a form 
as possible. I shall, therefore, give but the out- 
line of the argument to the House, reserving the 
usual privilege, and in accordance with the prac- 
tice pursued here, of furnishing a fuller illustra- 
ton. « 

The importance of the tobacco trade between 
this country and Europe to the country which | 
represent, will justify my claiming, for a short 
time, the attention of the House, while I endeavor 
to state the nature and extent of that trade, the re- 
strictions imposed upon it by foreign Governments, 
and the only means, in my judgment, by which 
the grievances under which that interest labors can 
be lessened or removed. In looking to the com- 
mercial relations between this country and the 
several Governments of Europe, from a_ period 
before the revolutionary war, and the exchange of 
productions between us, I find that the article of 
tobacco has been always among the most promi- 
nent and important articles of commerce, and for 
a long time the chief article of export from this 
country to Europe. 

The object which I have in view is, to show that 
the culture of tobacco, and the commerce which 
arises from it, is among the most important in- 
terests of the country; that this interest has never 
received any aid or protection from the Govern- 
ment; and that, as an important article of com- 
merce between this country and the different coun- 
tries of Europe, it is subjected to inordinate and 
excessive duties, such as have never been levied or 
imposed upon any other article of commerce. 

I intend, sir, to review, as rapidly as I can, and 
I hope not to fatigue the House in doing so, the 
restrictions and regulations of the most prominent 
of the Governments of Europe, imposed upon and 
governing this production; and I shall advert to 
the measures which our Government has hereto- 
fore adopted upon the subject of the trade in this 
article, and shall confine my remarks to the only 
remedy, if there be any remedy, which this Gov- 
ernment can adopt for the grievances under which 
this important production labors. 

Ist. Before cotton was extensively introduced 
in the culture of the country, tobacco was the chief 
and most important article of export. It served 
as a medium of remittance and exchange between 
this country and Europe, and was the chief cur- 
rency with which we purchased foreign produc- 
tions, either as necessaries or articles of luxury. 

For the last twenty-five years, the exports of 
tobacco have not increased in value in the ratio of 
its production; but, notwithstanding the rapid and 
immense increase in other articles, it is still, next 
to cotton, the greatest in value of any of the pro- 
ductions of the country. 

There is no correct statistical information of the 
amount of tobacco grown in the country before 1840, 
but it is computed, upon satisfactory data, that the 
five principal tobacco-growing States—Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, and North Caro- 


' lina—from 1820 to 1840, produced about 117,000 
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hogsheads a year. The production of the country 
in 1840 amounted to 175,126 hogsheads, weighing 
219,163,319 pounds, of which 147,973 hogsheads, 
weighing 177,351,600 pounds, were exported. The 
crop of 1842 amounted to 194,694,891 pounds, ac- 
cording to the report of the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents. The bulk of the crop was formerly produced 
east of the mountains. The greater part is now 
grown west of the mountains, most of which finds 
amarket at, and is shipped from, New Orleans.* I 
will not fatigue the House by stating the particu- 
jar amounts grown in each State. As an article 
of trade and commerce, tobacco is the second in- 
terest in the country, and exceeds in amount any 
- other article exported except cotton. I take leave 
here to refer the House to tables prepared from the 
records of the treasury, showing the amount of 
exports from 1821 to 1845 inclusive, by which it 
appears that the value of tobacco exported exceeds 
that of any other production except cotton. That 
I may not fatigue the House by dwelling too mi- 
nutely upon the statistics of the commerce of the 
country, [ have prepared a synopsis of the exports 
of the last year, which has been furnished by the 
Treasury Department, ending June 31, 1845, and 
it appears— 


That the fisheries yielded............ ce ccccec es 4,007,124 
The productions of the forest in timbers, peltry, 

DIM URE, Gee cacsccnedechasvedt sas covcees G000, 491 
Wheat and flour...... eas eanes e Measbeeapecn sere ayteeeeee 
MD cn Sio hd bm Rk oe 62 66d0k0 0 SEE ae Faeee oa wiawen 2,160,456 
CORO in csg's ne ccenscese KPbDM de sanAeeee abm0 eees 51,739,643 
Manufactures Of Cotton........eeeeee ees ccccee 4,527,928 
All other manufactures and manufactured arti- 

OR axenkenAcatess ns shen eeo nes ey me, 
Tobacco in the leaf...... 2.00 nntedans 7,469,819 
Manufactured tobacco. .......... cesee 008,438 

———— 8,006,317 


Thus it appears, sir, that of all the productions | 
of this vast country, the article of tobacco ts sec- 
ond in amount in the commerce of the country, 
and after cotton affords a larger sum for the inter- 
change of foreign commodities than any other. 

2d. Let us now inquire upon what terms this 

roduction is admitted into foreign countries, and 
coat far the much talked-of free trade system op- 
erates upon it. It is true, sir, that tobacco is an 
article that will well bear a heavy tax, without be- 
ing onerously felt by the consumer; but the tax 
also Operates oppressively upon the producer. It 
is used by every individual in small quantities, and 
therefore the tax is not sensibly felt by him. The 
operation of the restrictions imposed by most of 
the Governments of Europe is felt by the producer 
in the smaller quantity consumed, and the dimin- 
ished price which he receives for his labor, by rea- 
son of the immense profit which the consumer is 
compelled to pay to the Government. 

The following table, compiled from the records 


of the Government, shows the export of tobacco || 


from the United States from 1821 to 1845, exhibit- 
ing the value of the article, the number of hogs- 


heads, the average value per hogshead,f and the | 
value of tobacco in the leaf. The difference be- | 


tween the value of tobacco in the hegshead and 
the total value of the article exported, 1s the value 
of manufactured tobacco exported last year. 





* Number of pounds of tobacco gathered in each State in 
the year 1543: 
Maine ve sesscveres &2 


New Hampshire... 
Massachusetts..... 97,297 


8 


Louisiana ........ 118,146 | 
Tennessee........ 28,289,171 





~ 


Rhode Island...... 499 | Kentucky ........45,494,083 | 
Connecticut....... 690,275 | Ohio ...........+. 5,264,7 
Vermagetwovescdee 781 | Indiana........... 2,660,408 || 





New York........ 1,086 | Tilinois............ 984,960 || 


New Jersey....... 2,958 | Missouri..........12,727,350 
Pennsylvania ..... 480,374 | 
Delaware .......++ 401 | Michigan......... 2,725 


Maryland........-21,199,696 | Florida........... 86,877 || 


Virginia. .........59,627,369 | Wisconsin......... 32 | 
North Carolina. ...16,129,474 | Iowa.............. 11,153 
South Carolina ... 55,64 | Dist.of Columbia... 65,654 
Georgia.......+0+. 141,523 a 
Alabaina.......... 264,018 194,694,891 


t It is here proper to state, that the hogshead is calculated | 
at 1,200 pounds; and to show that the enormous duty levied 


by Great Britain upon tobacco is productive of enormous || 
frauds upon her revenue, it is estimated that the total im- || 


ports into Great Britain, upon which duties are collected, | 
are 27,000,000 pounds less than the exports from the United 
States thither. This arises, in a great measure, from the 

contraband trade carried on in the article. | 
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Mississippi........ 145,212 || 


Arkansas......... 212,266 |’ 
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Export of Tobacco from the United States, from 1821 to 1845, inclusive. 

















Total value a Value Total vaine, V#ue of Value | 
Years. | oftobacco 5! Hhds. Value. per Years. | of tobacco  SUtt Hhds. Value. per 
exported. manutac | hha. exported. Daun ae hbd 
tured. tured, ot 
1821....../ 85,798,095) $149,083 66,858, 85,648,992 $8449 1835...... &8,608,188 $357,611) 94,253 $8,250,577 S87 O1| 
1822......} 6,380,020) 157,192; 83,169) 6,222,838; 7482) 1836...... 10,494,104 "425.464 109.442, 10,058,640 91 54] 
Bs. van% 6,437 627 14,955 99,609) 6,282,272) 6346) 1837...... 6,223,483 497.835) 100.999 5,775,647) 57 82] 
a 5,059,355) 203,789) 77,883) 4,855,566) 6234) 18y8...... 7,969,449 577,420) 100,599 = 7,392,089 75 48! 
1825 ...00% 6,287,976; 172,353; 75.984) 6,115,623) 8048) 1839...... 10,449,155, 616.212) 78,905 9.899.043 121 47) 
Eisen s 5,557,342) 210,134 64,098; 5,317,208) 8342) 1840...... 10,697,628 813,571) 119484 9,883,957) 8105) 
(ee 6,816,147) 239,024) 100,025) 6,577,123) 6575) 1841...... 13,450,580 S73.877) 147,828) 12,576,704) &5 00 





Av.7 years 6,084,073) 183,788) 81.003) 5.864,.227| 7303 a i 
ane om ; Av.7 years 9,698,641) 586,916 107,275 9,112,928) 85.99) 














1628...... $5,480,707 $210,747 95,278 35,296,960 $473 Total 2) ———_ —_— _— — — <= | 
ne 2 . 306 3 4.989 .97-¢ 16 — a 240 e - ‘ ‘ ~~ } 
ee cit] Ragtigl aver] exletol stsentaa| ages | Years...151,177,346| 7,254,190 1,876,008 143,023,217) 76 25 
1831......| 5,184,863) 292,475) 86,718) 4,892,388) 56 40 ean nee ae epee enn ree 

1892......) 6,295,540) 295,771) 106,806) 5,999,769) 5618 1242...... $10,066,245) $525,490 158.710) 89,540,755 860 11 
IBIS... -| 6,043,941) 288,973) 83,153) 5,755,968) 6929 | 1243.0... "4,929,298 “278.319 94,454 © 4,650,976) 49 24 
Ses ee a | 6,923,713) 328.409 87 979 6,595,305) 74 96 1844...... 8.935.855 596.600 163.942 8.307.953. 1 50 
Av. 7 years’ 5,519,119) 965,001 S582 gadaNT| THI | ISAO. 8,008,318) S388 147,168 7,459,619) 50 75] 


That the operation of the restrictive policy of the Governments of Europe may be understood, and 

' the immense amount of revenue which they raise from this one staple of the United States, I here ask 

leave to call the attention of the House to a statement, showing to what countries the tobacco from 

the United States is sent, and the amounts exported to each country, as corfectly as the commercial 
statistics of the country will enable us to ascertain. 


Exports of Hogsheads of leaf Tobacco from the United States. 
































| Years. England. France. Hanse Towns.| Holland. Italy. Other places. Total. 
See 36,822 7.853 2.245 | 19.148 618 22,775 109 442 
De Scan anesa 90,733 9.110 Q8 R63 | 22,739 239 18,558 100209 | 
hs 6.0.60 0405 24,312 15511 95,571 | 17,508 1,452 19,iey , 100.003 | 
ae s 30,068 9.574 | 14,303 12,278 RH7 11,9°0 | FEL | 
DGscee's - 25 255 15,640 | 25,649 29 54 2.631 19,775 Liga | 
‘ae 41,621 17.585 | 36,517 | 26 203 122 24,619 147,028 | 
BBE... cca on 35,086 15,938 42,614 | 36,079 1,o41 26,152 53,710 | 
PRS cescen 21,029 11,405 | 24,504 19,519 n65 17,227 93,454 | 
POPE vececee : 38,584 21,748 | 40,6014 28,814 1,459 31,835 i 163.042 
ee 36,111 18,271 16,560 | 20,027 5,133 22,166 147,168 | 
| 
Exports of pounds of Manufactured Tobacco from the United States. 
| | | j 
Years. |Hanse Towns.| Holland. England and British Ameri France. Other places. Total. 
| | colonies. can colonies. | 

en 136.3846 169,682 710.660 1,259,856 628 1.512.758 | 3,790,310 

Rh 4 aNa wes 76,794 17.394 671 {R23 1.576.648 | 60,000 | 1.553.820 | 3,956,579 

ee 938,795 - FIO 1.342.924 21.654 | 1,458 628 7 ot 

ROSS ceveceoce! 11,459 - 217,009 1,196,082 | 1,650 | 2. R20,3R7 | 3,256,675 
1837... .ese006 77,818 - RQA SYS 1,262,340 | 18,571 1,428,337 | 3,615,591 | 
MR sscceven 280,123 | 34,603 1,694,571 1,608,908 51,388 | 1uas554 | 5,008,047 | 
RUE andeo s 276,801 136,973 1.454.996 1.266.716 $45,352 4.214045 | 
RES is ecdsertion ait 526,235 13,467 2.497 664 1.831536 7550 L.&e80,713 6,787,165 | 
a 257,124 31,364 2,825,737 1,759,935 59.982 | 2,559,602 | 7,503,644 
SPE 234,449 | 89,784 1,144,539 1 442.337 137,480 1.385, 632 | 4,434,214 | 
PUES eR exes 45,248 55,714 990,083 1,047,718 107 832 | 1154657 | 3,404,252 | 
MAO kats 54x ‘ 362,042 30 245 1,634,055 2.126.854 | 33,463 1,960,189 | 6,046,878 | 
1G45... ces Sese ] 13,064 | 10,349 1,741,699 1,857 872 55,992 | 1,475,997 | 5.312.971 | 


Thus it appears, sir, that in the year ending June, 1845, there were exported 147,168 hogsheads, 
valued in this country at $7,469,819. A table here inserted will show to what countries it was sent, and 
the amount to each. 





























| - - - | ) 
! r * ; re . 
| TOBACCO—WHITHER EXPORT- SOM. |  vanne: |; TOBACCO—WHITHER EXPORT- | ee 3. 
ep—I56. Hhds. | Dollars. Ra | Hhds. | Dollars. | 
l ON RRR ee re 13 733 | 34 | Teneriffe and other Canaries. - | 
2 | Prussia. - . | 35 | Manilla and Philippine Isjands. | . 
3 | Sweden and Norway......... 1,686 60,412 OO | CN vedic ccntccsctvesdses | 44 2,322 
4 | Swedish West Indies.......... 18 | 1,005 37 | Other Spanish West Indies.... | 75 4,615 | 
5 | Denmark......... Peekvasennns 252 | 13,052 38 | Portugal. | . 
6 | Danish West Indies........... | 201 | 9,582 39 | Madeira. | . 
pie bee | 46,460 | 1,916,311 40 | Fayal and other Azores. - - 
bE fon cove deceit bacs'sac'e es | 29,027 | 1,182,670 41 | Cape de Verd Isiands......... 29 _ 1,589 | 
|| 9 | Dutch East Indies. | - | - DS FO Ss ese Ci Sind cade dten tens | 5,153 299,308 | 
10 | Duteh West Indies............ 153 6,829 AD | BACUY ccccsesneecceesadescdaee | 76 3,759 
S Ee Cs ccoscawencde 3} 102 a RE a er ere 306 14,868 | 
MI, cavasicncecossyc obént ‘a 2,448 | 99,652 45 | Trieste and other Austrian ports | 1,00 78,892 { 
Me SINS S56 Wiss cnctes evens's | 26,111 | 1,980,940 46 | Turkey, Levant, &c.......... 52 | 2, 163 
Dit MIN 6 0850 Wecikes ss nvesieese 58 | 4,097 474 Ha isine cinves cccsncstsectis 3 | 22,365 
15 | Ireland. <4 . ME A PEN inv ones seseoetas neni 270 | 8,019 
| 16 | Gibraltar........ a cae aie tae | 6,634 | 237,555 || 49 | Mexico ...........-ccceessere ll 698 
Gee. oR oe ae 194 6,464 || 50 | Central Republic of America.. | 19 | 1,255 
| 18 | British East Indies............ | d 331 51 | New Granada. ' mes 
19 | Cape of Good Hope. oa J - 52 | Venezuela..... sinekdes bade 87 5,715 | 
20 | Mauritius........seeeeeee sees | 11 | 630 || 53 | Brazil...... ane 66 ddeskenes sé 110 | 4,006 
| 21 | Australia. ry - 54 | Cisplatine Republic........... 6 3,616 
22 | Honduras........ Jase vese tas 1 | 1,824 | 55 | Argentine Republic........ con 57 | 3,400 | 
| 93 | British Guianat....... be snails Ob) Apt 1 BO OM iced crnevacicseceees) 12 | = 7,366 | 
24 | British West Indies........... 505 | 29,179 57 | Peru. | - ae 
| 25 | British American colonies..... 483 27,755 5B | Chima.....ccesseseseccecccece 80 | 9,845 | 
| 96 | France on the Atfantic........ | 11,313 | 694,369 | 59 | West Indies generally......... | 20 | 1,143 
| 97 | France on the Mediterranean... | 6,958 | 365,706 60 | South America generally...... i 10 | 546 
| 28 | French West Indies......... sq 78 | 41,608 | 61 | Europe generaily. o4 - 
29 | French Guiana..... de o6 coeRee 44 | 3,658 62 | Asia generally. . } ree 
| 30 | French African ports. - - 63 | Africa generally ... secesseeees | 1,604 104,652 
| 31} Bourbon ............+ese0e. “| 20 1,272 || 64| South Seasand PacificOcean. | - | - 
| 32 | Spain on the Atiantic.......... | 3,892 | 198,956 | | fencnionencacerhnennpitinctnlostes 
| 33 | Bpain on the Mediterranean. : | - | t Total. .iccsccess esetees | 147,168 | 7,469,619 | 





eee 


| Now, sir, here is one of the productions of the country, to the value of $8,008,317, exported almost 
exclusively to Europe. 


I will now invite the attention of the House to the amount of revenue which is levied upon this 
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special agent to Europe, and is communicated by the Secretary of the Treasury, May 27, 1842: 


Tariff of import duties on Tobacco in the United States and foreign countries—Elliot’s Comparative Tariffs. 


Tobacco 


Tanff of 


Tobacco 














‘ 2 2 . 
manulactured, unmanufac ured. Cigars. Snuff. 

at at Britain........ Ir i encom #2 16 pertb...... ot 8) err #2 16 perlb...... Sl 44 per lb. 
PEORCRs icy cccescecss | Hebteccccws | Eees....... |. Re Prohibited ....... Prohibited. 
DOME: pivéGacvinvons PeURsiuacss Prohibited....... INES -< cds oe cn ene & Prohibited....... Prohibited. 
no | era IGT cweed Monopoly ....... PN ev loncnesubovbs A aioe viebast abades Prohibited. 
Prue-ta...... ores | 1O41—1842. | 87 48 perewt.... | &374 per ewt eee Te $7 48 per cwt.... | 87 48 per ewt. 
MON vbies vows i006. 1 eben aces 30 cents per ib... | 9&3 76 per SP  vtim at aieiae 75 cents pertb... | 9 cents per Ib. 
\uetita (Milan) . | 83 $1920 per 100 Ibs, | 8720 per 100 Ibs.......... $19 20 per 1001bs, | 819 20 per 100 Ibs. 
MORMOTINNGD Fascias VEBRccccka S480 per 220 Ibs. | 28 cents per 220 Ibs. Va. ; | $4 80 per 22y Ibs.. | $4 80 per 220 Ibs. 

32 ets. per 220 Ibs. Md. ; 

| &2 40 per 220 Ibs. various. 
NE kod ncaa st Ee asckate baer Rakehenwaes 17 cents. per 225 Ibs...... $1875 per 25 lbs. | $5 63 per 225 Ibs. 
Hanseatic Towne.... 1842. | 
Denmark 1e2... 


#3 12 & $416 per | $1 04 per 110 Ibs, in leaves | 10 cents per Ib... | 10 cents per Ib. 
| 


|} 110 Ibs and stems. 
LORD. oveas cose Terie | 4 to 64 ets. per lb. | 2 cents per lb. .......... | $1 per 100 Ibs.... | 24 cents per Ib. 

| rabinvait ’ see ee | Prolhibited....... PEOROOONS a 55.60 «5:000000% Prohibited....... | Prohibited. 
[The Pwo Biciles., e243 to 1655 | as de per 100 Ibs. | Monopoly. .....ecesee0. Monopoly bees ksind | #46 48 per 100 1bs.; 
| in Sicily and Na- 
ples, monopoly. 
r Ss on _ Seer sa 
= Average importations for 3 years, into 


hTobarcce count neato Average 


the United States, of the produce, 


. first cost of 


100 pounds. 

















. cc., of various cc 28 » 
4 sae a hee ree value Duty per hundred pounds. s & — seas ee _ ee 
| ss2..).  ... 1. ee ee oe 
| 1-4 Free of duty. Paying duty.| Total. 
en ea eee ese ere spent oneneomenesinein jee eee 
; ( Leaf with its stems, and stems, 
Kussia.... 810,712 210 66. Leaves without 5 a4 93 &692,114 $1,805,574 $2,479,688 
(stems, 821-32. 

Sweden & Norway 141,999 | In Norway, #3 29........... ccc 672 | 5,346 1,160,608 1,165,954 
jd DE vikcdicens 1LO.071 Lenves and ste ms, 424 ets....... 9 b4 95,957 33,679 59,635 
|Holiand.... 955,835 | § Virginia, 13) cents; Maryland, ? 402 | 661,326 970,709 1,632,035 
| ; 14 1-11 cents, \ | 

[He ium... 185,107 a ae cents; Maryland, 7 624 | 123.980 239,002 422,982 

415 cents, | 

England............ DEPAAOS AOE F6 ci on i covennscccacodeve , 876 | 18,507,176 | 36,032,931 | 54,540,107 
[Seotl md, SPONGE 19 MID GB nbs soon dacs ices svc se de 15 | 479,763 906 562 1,386,325 
Hreland ae eee ee 4 | 159,646 78,785 238.431 
Mirbralttar wan ey Selene 379610 ree port 648 | 95.5R 1 64.011 159,592 
MN Gc aieirn swans LO tines. 615 | 18,371 10,701 | 29,072 
Spain.on Atlantic, &« 190,517 ES Pee ee 919 1,071,613 £93,114 | 1,964,727 
litrance.... 956,556 | Monopoly........csecccccscccees 7.36) «| «17,063,818 8,426,458 | 25,490,276 
POTUUMAS occcwscecses 6.3460 Monopoly Bee de ee ae an 6R8 | 23,206 | 230,054 | 253,260 
| eee 66,091 | Monopoly......c.ccrcecccccccce 932 | 9R0,873 | 599,622 1,580,555 
RNR es a a 2.233 | In Naples, monopoly............ 5 R2 | 336,652 | 129,838 | 466,470 
| Provste, Ke... ....66. 20,697 | Monopoly.......... aiieanaeens x oot | 165,265 | 208,716 | 673,981 
Prudsia..s.cscscscces MM EAE eee a 323 | £9,193 | 106,060 195,253 
jHanse Towns........ RRR, Bis ar ee es ae 3.87 | 1,794,007 | 2,700,793 4,494,800 
thereountmes...... 180.978 | | | 

Rie 5 7,748,772 | 42,653,867 | 97,251,334 


I ‘pon this amount of exports, 86,396 hogsheads, | 


(atter deducting the amount consumed in Gibraltar 
and Malta, free ports,) costing in the United States 
$6,450,620, Mr. Dodge estimates the revenue de- 
rived in Europe to be $35,071,820, which estimate 
assumed by the then Secretary of the Treasury. 

If such was the revenue of 1837 or 1838 upon the 
quantity that year exported, what must it have 
been in 1845, upon almost twice the amount ex- 
ported. ‘The duty in every country of Kurope is 
pecifie, and port duties, and is the same, whether 
the tobacco costs in this country five dollars or 
fitty. ‘The duty, then, the last year, accortling to 
that ratio, upon 147,168 hogsheads, must have 
heen about $59,857,984; being an average of about 
hundred per cent, upon the cost of the article. 
But sir, the duties range, as will be seen from the 
ind statistics herewith exhibited, from sev- 
enty-five to near two thousand per cent. upon the 

tof the article in our ports, and furnishing a 
commentary upon thei theory of free trade, and 
their professions for rex iprocity. 

And wow, Mr. Chairman, compare the amount 
of duties levied by this Government upon the im- 
portations from Europe with the duties levied there 
upon our tobacco, and what a contrast does it pre- 
sent. The whole amount of imports in the year 
last referred to, (1845,) was $117,254,564, and the 
dutres levied upon that amount was $26,653,809 36 
net, not an average of twenty per cent. 

And now, sir, without stopping to inquire from 
what countries the particular items of goods, wares, 
and merchandise are imported upon which our rev- 
enueis levied, and without unnecessarily burdening 
my argument with the specific amounts imported 
from each of the countries of Europe, it is sufficient 
to contrast the revenue levied in Europe upon this 
staple, with that levied here upon all the imported 
productions which we consume. ‘The tables and 
statistics here referred to, sufficiently show the dif- 
ference and inequality, without publishing a fuller 
illustration. 
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itaple by the Governments under whose laws it is imported. The following table, exhibiting the tariff | of their own country. An estimate was made } 
import duties on tobacco, is from Elliot’s Comparative Tariffs, and by Joshua Dodge, who was 
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= 
Mr. Dodge, an intelligent agent sent by this Goy- 
ernment to different parts of Europe to examine 
into the state of the tobacco trade, by which he 
shows that 422,344 hogsheads would be exported 
to Europe and consumed there under a moderate 
rate of duties. His reasoning is plausible, and the 
conclusions may be correct; but if one-half the 
amount estimated by him would be required, the 
price would be relatively enhanced, and the plant- 
er remunerated for his labor. 

But it would have another important effect; jt 
would increase greatly the amount of the exports 
of the country; wouid employ a greater amount of 
shipping; would have an important and beneficial 
influence upon foreign exchanges, and enable us to 
import foreign goods at amuch cheaper rate. But it 
hasbeen charged that the price which the planter re- 
ceives does not depend upon the duty levied on the 
article. It would be strange ifit did not. The price 


_is affected in a double aspect: first, the high duties 


must be paid upon that which is consumed which is 
notcontraband. ‘This lessens the amount consumed 
in every country, because it makes it a luxury too 
expensive to be within reach of any except the op- 
ulent, and causes almost all who consume it to mix 


|, it with the inferior tobacco grown upon the conti- 


And let it be borne in mind, too, that the tariff || 


under which those duties in 1845 were levied, was 
intended to foster and protect the labor and industry 
of the country, and not for revenue alone; whereas 
the tariff policy of most of the Governments of 
Europe, operating upon the tobacco trade, is for 
revenue alone, and is intended to be at the highest 
revenue point. Whether a greater amount would 
be collected under a system of diminished duties, 
is not for our consideration. Ihave no doubt that 
the net revenue of Great Britain would be increased 
by diminishing the duty on tobacco from three 
shillings to one, and that would be equivalent, at the 
present prices, to four hundred per cent.; whereas 
the highest duty levied by this Government upon 
any article from Great Britain, does not exceed 
forty per cent. ad valorem. 

All experience shows that there is a maximum 
above which duties, imposed for revenue, fail in 
their object; and in adjusting a tariff for revenue, 
there must be discrimination. Where the duty 
operates upon foreign productions which come in 
competition with the productions of the country 
imposing the duty, high duties operate as protec- 
tion; where they do not, they hold out an induce- 
ment and premium for contraband trade. 

Effect of a modification of duties upon our tobacco. 

What would be the effect of the repeal of the 
monopolies by the Governments of France, Aus- 
tria, and Great Britain, and the reduction of the 
imposts and transit duties by the other European 
Governments upon our tobacco, to a standard ap- 
proximating to the rate of duties which we levy 


upon their productions when imported into this | 


country? It would, sir, increase the consumption 
fourfold; it would put this article, particularly 
Maryland and Ohio tobacco, which is chiefly con- 
sumed in smoking, within the reach of the greater 
part of their population. They are now excluded 
from the use of it by the enormous price which, 
by reason of the duties, it commands, and it is 


only used when mixed with the inferior product 


| price must necessarily decline. 


nent. Thus a smaller quantity being required than 
is imported, the imperative law of demand and sup- 


“ply applies to it, and so much more being produced 


than is required under the high Government exac- 
tions for those who are able to consume it, the 
And again, sir, 
under the present duties, for instance in England 
and Austria, the consumer has to pay so much to 
the Government—the tax itself being from six to 
fifteen times as much as it sells for here—there is 
nothing left for the planter. 

The principle that the duty-upon an article is 
paid by the consumer must be modified in its ap- 
plication to the high taxes on tobacco. Although 
paid by the consumer, it is, in some measure, the 
planter’s loss; for the tax is paid by withholding 
from him a fair price for his commodity. The 
duty of seventy-two cents in England a pound, 
makes it cost the consumer eighty or ninety. The 
Government must be paid. If the duty was 100 
per cent. instead of the present high rate, the con- 
sumer would obtain it at from twenty to twenty- 
five cents a pound, and this would afford the planter 
a better price than he now receives. The differ- 
ence, therefore, between twenty-five cents a pound 
and ninety cents is the planter’s loss, supposing 
the article always to sell at the present price in the 
English market. 

And now, sir, what has been done to remedy the 
evils under which this interest has been permitted to 


| labor from the commencement of the Government 


to the present time? Much has been attempted, but 
little accomplished. As early as 1785, Mr. Jeffer- 
son, then representing this Government at the 
Court of France, called the attention of that Gov- 


/ ernment to their restrictions on this article of our 


| I would have a right to consume. 


commerce, and remonstrated against the monopoly 
of the trade by thé Government. He succeeded 
in obtaining a relaxation of the restrictions, and 
for the next year the importation into France 
amounted to thirty-five thousand hogsheads. The 
restrictions were again increased, and the amount 
of tobacco imported was reduced, and does not ex- 
ceed eight thousand to ten thousand hogsheads. 

It would be needless to travel over the whole 
history of the negotiations upon this subject. It 
would occupy more of the time of the House than 
: It is known to 
the country that this subject was one of deep and 
absorbing interest for many years. During the ad- 


_ ministrations of General Jackson, Mr. Van Buren, 
| and Mr. Tyler, several agents were sent to Europe 


/ 


to treat upon this branch of commerce, and our 


Ministers to France, England, Prussia, and Bel- 
' gium, have been instructed to bring the subject to 
| the attention of the different Governments to which 


they were accredited, and to urge upon them a re- 
peal or modification of their heavy restrictions and 
monopolies. A gentleman of my own State, who 
had given great attention to this subject, was also 
sent as a Minister to Austria, and charged particu- 
larly with this branch of commerce. His inqul- 
ries, as well as those of our agents, were minute 


and particular; their efforts constant and unremit- 


ted. The impolicy, the inequality, and injustice 


{847.] 
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of those duties have been properly represented to 


the several Governments of Europe, yet no change | 


has been made, except in Holland and Belgium. 
In those countries the duty is not so high as to be 
cause of complaint. 

It will be recollected, sir, that a convention of 
tobacco-planters met in this city in 1838, and an- 
other in 1840, to consider what measures could be 
adopted to benefit this staple. They memorialized 
Congress, and asked that suitable action should be 
taken to induce foreizn Governments to lessen their 
duties upon, and repeal their monopolies of tobac- 
co. Agents and ministers were sent, as I have 
stated, to negotiate upon the subject, and yet no 
benefit has resulted from it, except that in Belgium 
the duty on all American tobacco is now the same, 
and the transit duty on that which is intended for 
the German market has been reduced. 

[ think, sir, Ll am sustained fully by facts and 
experience, when I say that this interest has been 
more neglected than any other of the great inter- 
esis of the country. Every other interest of the 
country has met with some favor or, protection 
from the Government. Cotton was protected, as 
long as necessary, by a duty which was prohibi- 
tory. Grain has also been protected by adequate 
duties. 


kinds, have each been properly cared for. Salu- 


Iron, hemp, manufactures of different | 


tary laws have been passed to foster and protect | 


your commercial marine. 
ceived encouragement and aid, and bounties and 
drawbacks have been extended .to them. But 
nothing has been done to insure an increased de- 
mand for tobacco, or to lessen the restrictions 
imposed by foreign governments upon its admis- 
sion in their ports, by which the praducer would 
receive an increased price. I should do injustice 
to distinguished gentlemen who have represented 
the district which I now have the honor to repre- 
sent, as also to those who have represented other 


Your fisheries have re- - 
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with other articles; to admit this production in 
their ports upon terms approaching to reciprocity. 
But we have asked in vain. They talk of free 
trade and amicable arrangements in reply, but their 
duties are not diminished, their restrictions are not 
removed, their regies are not repealed, nor their 
monopolies discharged. The same evil exists, and 
is like to continue as long as this Government will 
permit it. 

Let us look at some of the treaty stipulations 
which have been offered to us upon this subject. 


|The Zoll Verein treaty was one of the efforts 


made to benefit this trade. It was not acceptable 
tothe country. The concessions which it required 


| of other interests for the small diminution of duties 


portions of the country interested in the growth of || 


this staple, if I did not say, that efforts had been 
made from time to time to direct the attention of 
the Government to the subject, and to obtain fa- 
vorable action to this interest. But, sir, all those 
efforts have been fruitless and unavailing; and it 
becomes us to inquire, if there is not some mode 


by which the Government can aid and encourage | 


this interest, to place it by its arrangements upon 
an equality with the other staple productions of 
the country. It were needless to inquire whether 
the efforts and attempted action of the Govern- 
ment on this subject heretofore, have been wise or 
not. ‘They have failed. All the efforts made have 
been fruitless and unavailing. The same restric- 
tions exist; the same enormous duties and exac- 
ions are levied by the governments of Europe, 
and so will continue, until our own Government 
shall speak upon the subject in a language not to 
be misunderstood or wfheeded. 
of the difficulties attending all efforts to draw the 
attention of the Government to this subject, from 
the fact that the tobacco interest has but few rep- 
resentatives on this floor. But, sir. although a 
few, we know our rights as citizens of this Gov- 
ernment, and we ask no more than has been done 
for other interests, and we ask it in the confiding 
faith that justice will be done to us. 

We have seen, Mr. Chairman, that it is second 
to no other interest of the country, except cotton; 
that it contributes more to the commerce of the 
country, and affords more of the exchanges for 
foreign productions; and that it is burdened and 
oppressed by such duties and restrictions as are 
oo ee to be imposed upon any of the other 
productions of the country. Sir, this staple en- 
gages in its cultivation and manufacture more than 
a million and a half of the population of the 
United States, and a large portion of our shipping. 

And now, let me ask, is there any remedy for 
the grievances under which we labor? Negotiation 
in the most amicable spirit has been tried; for fif- 
teen years has this Government had her agents 
abroad on this subject. Some of the ablest and 


most experienced men, learned civilians, accom- | 
plished diplomatists, and sagacious commercial || 


men, have been deputed to treat upon this subject. 


It has been brought to the attention of the govern- | 


ments of Europe in the most imposing form. All | 


that could be done by negotiation has been done, 


tobacco trade. I sp 


I am aware, sir, | 


| try. 


on tobacco, were believed to be too great, and it 
contained principles which could not be admitted 
without yielding to the Executive, powers which 
are believed to reside in the legislative branch of 
the Government. I mean not to discuss the pro- 
priety of the action of the Senate in laying that 
treaty on the table. But it is known to the coun- 
try that its ratification would by implication have 
conferred the power of legislation upon the Presi- 
dent and Senate, without the action of the House 
of Representatives, and thus have put the whole 
tariff policy of the country, its industry and its 
revenues, under Executive restraints and control. 
I mean not to speak of the reasons which influ- 
enced Senators in their action on that treaty. ‘The 
action of the Senate, and the fate of that treaty, 
are matters of history, and we may reasonably 
infer some of the considerations which led to its 
defeat, and we may conjecture the consequences 
which would have flowed from its ratification as a 
precedent of Executive encroachment upon the 
legislative functions of the Government. 

There is another treaty, sir, now pending, which, 
if rumor be true, is liable to similar objections. 
The particulars of that treaty have not been pub- 
lished, and I know nothing of it. But rumor will 
not be dumb, and it is said that its ratification has 
been opposed because of the unequal concessions 
made for small and waimportant advantages to the 
of the treaty with the King 
of Hanover. 

Such, doubtless, would be the terms and charac- 
ter of any treaty which could be negotiated. The 


Governments of Europe will part unwillingly with | 


any portion of their taxes upon tobacco, and then 
upon terms so far removed from reciprocal advan- 
tage, that this Government will not acquiesce in 
the stipulated concessions. 
' Mr. Wheaton, in his despatch No. 202, dated at 
Stuttgard, July 22, 1842, says— 

“That the associated States are not at present willing to 
make any reduction in the duties on our leaf tobaccoes, 
unless they can be assured that it will be followed by a cor- 


responding reduction on their productions and fabrics im- 


ported into the United States.” 

Such is the disposition of all the Governments 
of Europe which levy heavy duties and exactions 
upon our tobacco—the second staple of the coun- 
They are willing to abate those duties, which 
now range from one hundred to two thousand per 
cent., if such an expression is correct in mercantile 
language, provided this Government’ will diminish 
the duties which are levied in our ports upon their 
fabrics and productions, averaging about twenty 
per cent. Where is the reciprocity? That prin- 
ciple was well sustained by the associated States 
in the Zoll Verein treaty, which was not ratified 
by our Government, because, as is believed, it 
contained concessions upon our part more than 
equivalent for the unimportant reduction which 
they proposed to make in their duties upon our 
tobacco. The difficulty of effecting any arrange- 
ment with the German Customs Union is increased 
by the terms and nature of that association, as 


every alteration in their tariff, entered into by one 


of the associated States, requires the unanimous 
consent of the States composing the Customs 
Union or Zoll Verein. Hence, to treat with one 


of those States, is to treat with all—any arrange- 


The governments of Europe are asked to place | 


this article of commerce upon an equal footing |. from the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the King | 





|| ment entered into with one of them requiring the | 
| ratification of all the others—the diversity of in- 


terests and contrariety of views, inducing different 
opinions and conclusions, as their various interests 
may direct them. 

o show the unreasonable demands of the dif- 
ferent States composing the Customs Union, I ask 
the attention of the House to a communication 


® to the advantages which the Government of the 
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of Wurtembere to Mr. Wheaton, the American 
Plenipotentiary, dated September 25, 1842. He 
Says: 


“The nevertheless, does not, to its great 
regret, find itself at the present moment in a@ situation to 
take any other determination upon the question of the tariff 
of raw tobaccoes, or to engage In a more direct negotianon 
upon this subject; among other reasons, because, above all, 
there does not at present exist any precise proposition as 
United 
States, in case of a reduction of the tobaceo duties, would 
be disposed to accord, reetprocally, to the Customs Union.” 


conference, 


Now, sir, here is a sentiment which clearly 
demonstrates that we are to look for no chanee in 
the policy of those States. It contains the secret 
of their negotiation with us. ,"They require further 
concessions fromus. That we shall “ accord other 
advantages’’ for a reduction of their duties on to- 
baceo. We have seen that those duties amount 
to about 100 per cent. upon the value of our pro- 
duction, and that the duties levied by this Govern- 
ment upon the imported produgtions of those States 
do not exceed 30 per cent.; and yet, forsooth, they 
ask that other advantages shall be offered to them 
for asmall diminution of their excessive exactions 
upon the only article which they import from this 
country, Which can in any manger compete with 
their productions. This is the * reciprocity which 
is accorded’’ to us, and we have borne it, and ne- 
rotiated, or attempted to negotiate, with the hope 
of effecting something like reciprocity, but in vain, 
They would expect us to reduce our import du- 
ties, which, in comparison to theirs, are but nom- 
inal on these productions, before they would reduce 
theirs in any way upon the tobacco imported from 
this country. This is the free-trade system which 
Europe offers for our adoption. 

| ‘Thus may we jadge of the course of policy 
which is likely to be continued towards us; and 
the Governments of Europe will not part with this 
fruitful source of revenue as long as they are per- 
mitted to retain it; and it becomes a question of 
grave import by what means they ean be brought 
to change that policy, and to remove the restric- 
tions which bear so heavily upon one of the prin- 
cipal productions of the country. ‘The time may 
have passed when it was most probable that our 
demands would have been listened to, and this 
| production placed upon the basis of reciprocal ex- 
change. But it is never too late to seek what is 
| right, and to act in a spirit of candor with that be- 
coming firmness which the justice of the demand 
| will sanction, that the principle of reciprocity 
should be extended to this article of commerce. 
| Now, sir, there are two modes of commercial 
arrangement: the one by negotiation, the other a 
| resort to discriminating or countervailing duties. 
The first has been tried, and has proved unavail- 
ing. ‘The only remedy is a resort to euch coun- 
| tervailing duties upon the productions of those 
countries, where our tobacco is burdened with 
onerous duties and restrictions, as will induce those 
Governments to open their ports upon more favor- 
able terms, or to treat with us so as to produce a 
system of exchange of productions upon terms 
more nearly approaching to reciprocity. It is not 
without precedent in this Government, and we 
cannot now expect to break down the tobacco 
monopolies, or to procure any diminution of the 
duties and restrictions of those Governments by 
negotiation alone. 
Discriminating duties. 

As early as 1789, (August 5th,) a report was 
made in the Senate recommentling discriminating 
duties on tonnage; and in 1791, Mr. Jefferson, the 

| Secretary of State, in an able report giving the 
| history of the fisheries, and the trade in oil, recom- 
mends’ retaliatory duties upon foreign oils, and 
| says, ‘* If there be anything unfriendly in this, it 
| was in the first example.’’ In 1793, in a report 
| made to Congress by Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of 
State, upon the commercial intercourse of the 
| United States with foreign nations, and measures 
| necessary to be adopted, he uses this language: 
‘The following principles, being founded in reciprocity, 
appear perfectly just. and to offer no cause of complaint to 
any section. ist. Where a nation imposes high duties on 
our productions, or prohibits them altogether, it may be 
proper for us to do the same by them, first burdening or ex- 
cluding those productions which they bring here in com- 
petition with our own of the same kind ; selecting next such 
manufactures as we take from them in greatest quantity,’’ 
| &e. 
In the same report, he further says: 
‘When once it shall be perceived that we are either in 
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the «vetem or in the babit of giving equal advantages to 
thowe who extinguish our commerce and navigation by du- 


ties and protubitious, as to those who treat both with hb 
erage and justice, liberality and justice will be converted 
by wlinto dutesand prohititions, [tis not the moderation 


aud justice of otlers that we are to trust for fair and equal 
access to market with our productions, or for our share in 
the transportation of them, but our means of independence, 
and the firm will to use them.’ 


In 1790, an act was passed imposing discrimi- 
In 1802, 


were made by Great Britain for a repeal 


nating tonnage duties on foreign vessels, 


proposals 


of discriminating duties, and at the next session, || 


January, 1803, a resolution was reported autho- 
rizing the repeal to ‘take effect in favor of any 
‘ foreign nation, whenever the President shall be 

dfied that the dis*riminating or countervailing 
duties of such foreign nation, so far as they 
operate to the disadvantage of the United States, 
‘have been abolt hed,’’ 


Discriminating duties were umposed, by the act 
of July 1, P8128, upon all goods imported in foreign 
vease| . and also upon tonnage, and in R15 an act 
Wis J MASSE dl rey ing so mut h of pre ceding acts as 
jaiposed di ‘Thmninating tluties upon the tonnage of 


foreign veasels or ther cargoes, to take effect in 


faver of any forggn nation, ‘‘whenever the Presi- 
dent shall be “satusfied that the diser:iminating or 
countervailing duties of such foreign nation, so 


far as they operate to the disadvantage of the 


‘Untted States, have been abolished.’? Thus it 
will be seen that the commercial system of the 
United States depends upon legislation, and there 


wre authornies in the acts of the Government, and 


the opimions of her most distinguished statesmen, 
in favor of countervailing duties being resorted to 
te yer 


otect our commerce against the exorbitant 


exactions of foreign Governments. The act of 
R15 is a case directly In point, 

And now, let me ask, ts it not the only remedy? 
The Constitution vests in ** the Congress the pow- 
er to levy and collect taxes, duties, and imposts,’’ 
mid **to reeulate commerce with foreign nations.”’ 
Hence it is manifest that existing duties upon 
foreign importations cannot be the subject of nego- 
tiation without the action of Congr Ss, and no ar- 
rangement for reciprocal duties can be entered into 
by negotiation with a foreign Power, unless the 
tipulations of the treaty are based upon an act of 
Congress. All duties and commercial reculations 
depend upon acts of Congress, and ean be repealed 
only by the authority which enacted them. 

This powes does not depend upon implication, 
but is one of the express grants; it is the principal 
power relinquished by the States to the General 
Giovernment, and it 1s well known that some of 
the States, among which was Maryland, refused to 
part with the power over Imposts anid tonnage 
until the question of the public domain was also 
settled, 


The treaty-making power has no control over 


this subject independent of legislative provision. | not part with or lessen their duties on foreign to- 


W hate ver concerns our fore igh re lations belongs to 
the treaty-making power, and is to be reeulated 
by it, if not inconsistent with the Constitution, and 
is to be regulated in the manner required and pre- 

ribed by the Constitution. The imposition of 
duties upon imports, or arrangements for recipro- 
cal duties or equivalent commercial advantages, 
are not subject to the treaty-making power, be- 
they come within the range of powers 
vranted to another branch of the Government. 
‘They are excluded from the control and action of 
the treaty-making power, and being the greatest 
powers vested in the Government, and delegated to 
the three branches, the Representatives, the Sen- 
ate, and the President, whose combined action are 
necessary IN passing alllaws. Hence, sir, a treaty 
cannot do that which the Constitution requires 
should be done by law; and a treaty requiring a 
diminution of duties by this Government on any 
foreign production as an equivalent fora repeal or 
modification of these restrictions upon the staples 
of this country, would be void, as not coming 
within the range of the wreaty-making power: and 
we have abundant evidence in our negotiations 
that there will be no repeal of those duties upon 
ouc tobacco without making concessions on our 
part, No treaty will be made by England, France, 
or Austria, or by Prussia, and the other States of 
German Customs Union, by which the duties and 
restrictions upon this staple will be lessened or re- 


euust 


laxed, unless this Government will grant some jj 


concession upon the duties, however so low, which 
we levy upon their productions. We are now 
under no treaty obligations which prohibit our im- 
posing countervailing or discriminating duties; and 


| if the tariff policy of the world is to be changed, || 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
The Tobacco Trade—Mr. John G. Chapman. ae 


it is important to us, both for the protection to our || 
fabrics and agricultural and mineral productions, || 


that, in the adjustment of a new commercial sys- 
tem, we should have a high tariff to start with, 


that we may have something to give up as an | 


equivalent for concessions which we may ask them 
to make. If a general commercial arrangement 
was now about to be entered into with all nations, 
and our tariff not more than 30 per cent., would 
other nations diminish their duties upon our pro- 
ductions without an abatement of ours upon their 
productions? Upon cotton and rice their duties 


| have been diminished or repealed as their interests 


prompted them; and so, upon other commodities 
exported from this country, they have been influ- 
enced by their interest or cupidity. 

I wish not by anything that 1 have said to be 
understood as meaning to limit the treaty-making 
power, or to confine its operations more narrowly 
than is limited by the grants in the Constitution. 
I desire not to be misunderstood; I mean to insist, 
that duties on imports, and the revenues of this 
Government, cannot be the subject of treaty ar- 
rangement. They belong to the legislature; and 
that a treaty with a foreign Power, in which the 
duties imposed by this Government on foreign 
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were as high as their duties upon this staple, they 
might ask fora corresponding reduction of our 
duties as equivalents for similar and equal reduc- 
tions which they might make in their duties oy, 
our tobacco. hey have held this language to us 
longenough. It is time that we should puta stop 
to it. Atthe time of Mr. Wheaton’s despatch 
the duty levied by our Government on Germay, 
commodities and the productions of the associated 
States, which were imported into this country, did 
not exceed twenty per centum ad valorem; where- 
as the duties levied upon our tobacco by the several 
Germanic States exceeded one hundred per cent, 
besides the transit duties exacted in its transporta- 


tion from the ports of entry to the interior proy- 


inces, and to Austriaand Hungary. The same 


| duties now exist, and the same unequal exchange 


of productions between this country and the asso- 
ciated States of the Customs Union. I would bear 
itno longer. Let our duties be raised, higher and 
higher, until they amount to prohibition, and be 


| dependent upon the continuance of their high du- 


ties; and when they find our ports closed to their 
productions, or their commodities burdened with 


_ similar duties, their interests will teach them to 


diminish their tobacco restrictions. 
My views are also sustained by the opinions of 


| the tobacco agent who was sent out during the last 


fabrics and productions are diminished, would be |) 


inconsistent with the Constitution, and void. And 
that the treaty-making power can form no treaty 
by which the revenues are to be lessened or affect- 
ed. If negotiation can effect any benefit within 
the limits prescribed to it, L would hope that it 
may proceed and succeed. But no small abate- 
ment of duty on tobacco in England, or the Ger- 
man Customs Union, such as has heretofore been 
offered of 20 per cent., and no modification of the 


monopoly by France and Spain, will avail us any- |! 


thing. They must be reduced to something like 
reciprocity, and this article ofggmmerce be received 
upon terms approaching to ality. 


Our Minisier to England, I am informed, has | 


been instructed to urge a repeal of their duties in 
part, and there negotiation may effect something; 
for surely, when the British ministry have talked 
so much about free trade as the commercial policy 
of the world, they will ask no concessions from us 
for a diminution of their duties on our tobacco. 
This will test their sincerity about free trade. I 
ereatly fear that they mean it to include only such 
articles as are necessary for their consumption and 
to feed their famishing millions. 
treat with us and reduce their duties on this article, 
and if they do not, [hope this Government will 
compel them by a countervailing policy. I know 
it is urged that the Governments of Europe will 


bacco, because it would materially affect their reve- 
nue, or be injurious to their own agricultural inter- 
I do not intend to controvert this opinion at 
length, but, to show that it is unfounded, I call 
attention to the views of Mr. Wheaton, expressed 
in his despatch, dated October 27, 1842, at Berlin. 
He says— 

“Ttis hardly denied by the Prussian Government, that the 
duties imposed on foreign raw tobacco on its importation 


ests. 


into the States of the association, might be considerably re- | 
duced without injury to the revenue or the agricnitural in- | 


terests of the country. But as these duties form the princi- 


pal object of our complaint, it demands from us a compen- | 


sation for such reduction, in the shape of equivalent reduc - 
tions of the duties levied on the importation of German 
commodities into the United States.” 


Here is evidence in support of the opinion which 
I have before expressed, that the governments of 
Europe require a corresponding reduction in our 
low duties on the importation of their commodities, 
as equivalents for any reduction of their high, ex- 
cessive,and enormous duties levied on our tobacco. 
Apart from the impracticability of effecting any 
arrangement for the diminution of their duties 
by negotiation, which would at all benefit the to- 
bacco growers of the United States, by reason of 
these exactions, that corresponding reductions 
should be made in our tariff of duties, which puts 
it beyond the constitutional sphere of the treaty- 
making power, I desire to ask, are those de- 
mands consistent with justice, and will we submit 
to them? If our duties upon their productions 


Administration. Mr. Harris, in his despatch to 
our minister, dated Paris, February 3d, 1844, says: 


“Tt is more than doubtful, in my judgment, whether it is 
possible, either by diplomatic negotiation or by the mainte- 


| nance of commercial agencies, to break down the tobacco 


I hope they will | 


| monopolies in those governments where for years they have 
existed.”? 

Now, sir, the interest and honor of our country 
demand that it should resort to some other meas- 
ure than that which has failed since the adoption 
| of the Constitution. Would the States bear this 
oppression, and submit to those exactions if they 
had not surrendered to the Federal Government 
all power over duties and imposts? No. The 
tobacco-growing States would unite and make 
common cause, and teach those Governments that 
such injustice would not be borne. Let the repre- 
sentatives from the tobacco-growing States unite 
and insist upon a fair protection to this staple, by 
the only means in the power of this Government 
to afford it, and our grievances will be redressed. 
| The tobacco exported during the year 1845 I have 

heretofore shown to be 147,168 hogsheads, 

WAIL Bhs . 000. 65.00.00 06 0te verve ewe BY G00 O19 
It is taxed, according to the rate im- 

posed upon the exports of 1838, at 59,851,984 


_And must sell in Europe, exclusive of 
freights, commissions, insurance, 
GC., FOF. cecccrccccccccccorccces 67,327,003 

So that the planter receive¢ for making the article 

about one-tenth, and the Governments of Europe 

about nine-tenths of its value. This system has 
been too long submitted to, and I can never give 
my assent to any system affording protection to 

'any other interest, or to any diminished rate of 

duties from the highest standard that can be ob- 
| tained, unless this production is also to be benefited 
by the change. I would make our duties counter- 
vailing and discriminating, and dependent upon 
the continuance of their duties upon this American 
staple. The exchange of productions should be 
upon the basis of reciprocity. 

Sir, no benefit, may result to this great interest 
of the country at this time from the action which 
| I seek to have instituted upon this subject. For 
| fifteen years has the subject of benefiting the to- 
| bacco interest been before the Government. It has 
| enlisted commanding talents and faithful service. 
Negotiation has been employed between this Gov- 


‘| ernment and the different Governments of Europe 


upon the subject. Chargés, ministers, resident and 
plenipotentiary, and special agents, have been em- 
ployed and accredited to all the Governments with 
whom we desired to treat on this subject. Yet 
nothing has been accomplished. The restrictions, 
regies, and monoplies, remain unrepealed, unmod- 
ified, still in force; and the staple, heretofore so 
important in the foreign exchanges of the country, 
and making up so large an item in its commerce, 
has been reduced lower and lower in price, until 
the planter, in despair, must abandon its culture, 
and live upon the recollection of that independence 
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which a fair price for its production afforded him. 


Nothing, we have seen, has been accomplished 
by negotiation, and nothing I fear will be, and 
we need no longer suffer ourselves to be flattered 
by the delusive hope, or indulge expectations 
which are never to be realised. But, sir, we will 
not lose sight of our rights; we will not forget that 
{his interest is as much entitled to the protection 


of the Government as any other; and as long as I | 
have the honor of representing that interest on this || 
door, | shall, on all proper occasions, press the sub- | 
ject on the attention of the Government, and claim | 
the protection to this interest which has been ex- | 


tended to others. 


The day is not distant, sir, when the whole tariff 
and commercial policy of the world will undergo || 


achange. A revolution in the international com- 
mercial regulations of the world must and will take 
place before many years shall have elapsed, and 


lected and oppressed, to be placed in the commer- 
cial system, which must be established upon 
grounds of reciprocal advantage. It will only re- 
quire concert of action upon the part of those rep- 
resenting the tobacco interest in the different States, 
and a firmness of purpose to insist upon adequate 
protection, and we shall obtain it. It is the fault 
of our Government that those enormous exactions 
and revenues are levied upon the productions of 
the tobacco planter; and more than one opportu- 
nity has been suffered to pass, without resorting 
to such remedy as would have secured a due re- 


spect to this interest, and placed it upon terms of | 
It might have been done ih 1833, || 


reciprocity. 
when the tariff policy of the Government under- 
went an entire change; and so, likewise, in 1842, 
when protection was extended to several of the 


great interests of the country, no one of them equal | 
to this, or so much needing the protection of the | 


Government. But, sir, as I have before remarked, 
another occasion is likely again to occur. The 
commercial system of England, and of continental 
Europe interwoven with it, and dependent upon 
it, must be reconstructed. The march of improve- 
ment in this country, the advance of the arts, the 
perfection in machinery, the labor-saving and 
bread-producing process which is so rapidly ad- 
vancing, will force the governments of Europe 
intoa new policy, and then may we demand that 
they shall support their governments upon other 
revenues than those which are levied upon the 
labor of the tobacco planter. 





ADDITIONAL GENERAL OFFICERS. 
SPEECH OF MR. T. W. NEWTON, 


OF ARKANSAS, 


In roe House or Representatives, 
‘ebruary 26, 1847. 


The bill from the Senate making provision for an 
additional number of General Officers, and for 
other purposes, to carry on the war in Mexico, 
and the amendments reported by the Military 
Committee of the House, being under considera- 
tion, in Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union— 


Mr. NEWTON addressed the committee, as 
follows: ° 
Mr. Carman: I came here as the Representa- 





professing to be, what I truly am,‘n principle and 
feeling, and as I have ever been in practice, a 


Whig; but, knowing the sentiments of my con- | 
stituents, I came, with the promise to them and a | 
determination upon my own part, to discharge the | 
duty of representing them with the utmost fidelity, | 


content that my recorded votes should be the si- 


lent, but permanent and lasting, witnesses of my | 


|| *signs of the times,’ 
|| were penned, the vote in the House of Representatives upon 


|| this change? 


|| its conclusion, is something more than empty breath. 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
' Addin General Officers—Mr. N binton. 


of Whigs as exist in any other State, who have 
| been battling, for many long years, for what we 
consider ‘the right,’’ unterrified by power, and 
| unsubdued in spirit by frequent defeats; and I do 
not choose to be placed before that party in my 
own State as recreant to my duty in voting 
against the Winthrop proviso. ‘These remarks are 
| called forth by the leading editorial of the Intelli- 
gencer of this morning, connected with the speect 
of my honorable friend from Massachusetts, {[Mr. 
Winrturop,] and the yeas and nays taken on the 
proviso offered by him to the bill making appro- 
priations of money for defraying the expenses of 
our forces engaged in the present war with Mex- 
'ico, The remarks of the editor are as follows: 
* But did not the Government gazette note, among the 
on the very day when its comments 


| the motion in effect to restrain the President from auy pros- 


I 7 > oa \| ecution of this war with Mexico with a view to the acqui- 
then will be the time for this interest, long neg- | 


sition of territory to form new States of, or for the dismem- 
| berment in any way of the republic of Mexico? On that 
| day this proposition, by way ot proviso to the army appro- 
| priation bill, received the votes of seventy-six good men and 
} true, not one-half of whom probably would, at the beginning 
| of this session, have thoughtit expedient so to vote. Whence 
Whence this unanimity of Whigs and Native 
Americans in favor of this proposition? Because the propo- 
sition invoivesa great American Whig principle, and because 
this great principle it is now understood to be the policy ot 
this Administration to disregard and trample under foot, if 
the sinews of war only be placed in his hands to the extent 
demanded,” 


And this is an extract from the speech of Mr. 
Winrurop, in the same paper: 


“ The Congress of the United States to-day has some con- 
trol over the Executive in relation to this war. ‘To-day 
| discussion in regard to its ends and objects, its conduct a 

0o- 
| day the representatives of the people have the reins in their 
own hands. But pass this bill—pass it without proviso or 
limitation, and to-morrow the President is out of our reach, 
We have given him a carte /iunche. We have given hima 
charter wide as the wind. We have surrendered the purse 
| to the same hands which already hold the sword,” &e. 


The amendment proposed by Mr. Winruror is 
| this: 

“Provided, further, That these appropriations ure made 
with no view of sanctioning any prosecution of the existing 
war with Mexico tor thélesuisition of territory to form new 
| States to be added to the Union, or for the dismemberment 
in any way of the republic of Mexico.”’ 


The question on agreeing thereto was taken by 
| yeas and nays, and decided as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Arnold, Ashmun, Barringer, Bell, 
| Blanchard, Milton Brown, Bufiington, William W. Camp- 
bell, Carroll, John G. Chapman, Cocke, Collamer, Crauston, 
Crozier, Darragh, Delano, Dixon, Dockery, John H. Ewing, 
Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, Gentry, Giddings, Graham, Grider, 
| Grinnell, Hale, Hampton, Harper, Henry, Hilliard, Elias B. 
Holmes, John W. Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, 
Washington Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Daniel P. King, 
Thomas B. King, Lewis, McGaughey, MeHenry, McHivaine, 


B. Smith, Stephens, Strohm, Thibodaux, Thomasson, 
Benjamin Thompson, Tilden, Toombs, Trumbo, Vance, 
Vinton, White, Winthrop, Woodruff, Wright, and Young 
—76. 

NAYS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Bedinger, 
Benton, Biggs, James Black, James A. Black, Bowdon, 


G. Brown, Burt, Cathcart, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben 


Cullow, Cummins, Cunningham, De Mott, Dillingham, Dob- 
bin, Douglass, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Edsall, Eliett, Elisworth, 
Erdman, ‘Faran, Ficklin, Foster, Fries, Garvin, Giles, Good- 
year, Gordon,Grover, Hamlin, Warmanson, Hastings, Henley, 
| Hoge, Hopkins, Hough, George 8. Houston, Edmund W. 
Hubard, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Hunter, Charles J. 
| Ingersoll, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Joseph Juobnson, An- 


| 


: ; || drew Johnson, George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufman, 
tive of the people of Arkansas upon this floor, | 


Kennedy, Preston King, Lawrence, Leake, Leffler, La Sere, 
Ligon, Long, Lumpkin, Maclay, McClean, McCielland, 
McClernand, McCrate, McDaniel, Joseph J. McDowell, 
James McDowell, McKay, John P. Martin, Barkley Martin, 


| Morris, Moulton, Newton, Niven, Norris, Owen, Parrish, 


Payne, Perry, Phelps, Pillsbury, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Roderts, 


| Russell, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Secammon, Seddon, Alexander 
' 


D. Sims, Simpson, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, 


Wick, Williams, Wilmot, Woodward, and Yost—124. 


Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Pendleton, Pollock, Ramsey, Rip- | 
ley, Julius Rockwell, J. A, Rockwell, Root, Runk, Schenck, | 
Seaman, Severance, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb | 


Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brockenbrough, Brodhead, W. | 


Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Coilin, Cottrell, | 


Starkweather, St. John, James Thompson, Jacob Thomp- || 
son, Thurman, Tibbatts, Towns, Tredway, Wentworth, | 
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Collin, Constable, Crozier, Cullom, Cummins, Cunningham, 
Dargan, Darragh, De Mot, Dillingham, Dobbin, Dockery, 
Douglass, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Edsall, Etlett, Ellsworth, 
John H. Ewing, Faran, Ficklin, Foster, Fries, Garvin, Gen- 
try, Giles, Goodyear, Gordon, Graham, Grider, Grover, Ham 

hin, Harmanson, Hastings, Henley, Hilliard, Hoge, Lsane BE. 
Holines, Hopkins, Hough, John W. Houston, George 3, 
Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, 
Hunter, Charlies J. Tngersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, 
James H. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, G, 
W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufinan, Kennedy, Preston 
King, Leake, Letfer, La Sere, Ligon, Long, Lumpkin, 
McClean, McClelland, MeClernand, MeCrate, McDaniel, 
Joseph J. McDowell, James McDowell, McHenry, MeKay, 


| John P, Martin, Barkley Martin, Morris, Moulton, Newton, 


Niven, Norris, Owen, Parrish, Payne, Perry, Phelps, Pills- 
bury, Pollock, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Roberts, Runk, Russell, 
Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, Seddon, Alexander D. Sims, 
Simpson, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, Stuurk- 
weather, St. Joba, Strohm, Thomasson, James Thompson, 
Jacob Thompson, Thurnian, Tibbatts, ‘Towns, Tredway, 
Trumbo, Wentworth, Wick, Williams, Wilmot, Woodruft, 
Woodward, Young, and Yost-—L2. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Ashmun, Cranston, Delano, Foot, 
Giddings, Grinnell, Hale, Henry, Hudson, Daniel P. King, 
Lewis, McGaughey, Melivaine, Marsh, Moseley, Ripley, 
Julius Rockwell, Root, Schenck, Severance, Truman Smith, 
Caleb B. Smith, B. Thompson, Tilden, Vance, Vinton, and 
Winthrop—2s. 

Now, sir, I do not understand or recognise it to 
be a settled doctrine of the Whig party that we 
must never obtain any territory from Mexico as 
the resultof this war. It is not the sentiment held 
by the people | have the honor to represent. 
While they do not desire the war now going on 
to be waged as a war of conquest, or exclusively 
with a view to the acquisition of more territory, 
yet, if it shall become necessary, In making a treaty 
of peace with Mexico, to secure the ultimate pay- 
ment of the just claims of our eitizens upon her, 
and to indemnify us for the war, they see no valid 
objections to it. For my own part, | believe it 
would be unwise and impolitic in our Govern- 
ment to add any more to our territorial limits. We 
have already room enough, and to spare, for our 
growing population. Still, circumstances may 
arise, in the progress of events now fast transpiring, 
which would render it expedient and proper for 
our Government to have a permanent hold upon a 
part of California and New Mexico; and I do not 
apprehend the great danger to the permanency of 
our Union, by the addition of a few more slave 
States, which seems to haunt the imagination of cer- 
tain gentlemen whenever this subject is broached. 

I voted, sir, against the Wilmot proviso, and 
against the Winthrop proviso, because all my con- 
stituents desire the war to be so conducted as that 
it shall be terminated speedily, and in a manner 
honorable to the United States. And to this end, 
they are willing to vote all the men and money 
necessary to its successful prosecution; and I see 
no utility in trammelling the bills which are intro- 
duced for this object with questions calculated to 
excite the passions and produce divisions in this 
House, and which, from their nature and tendeney, 

| must arouse the jealousies, and array one section 

| of our Union against another, without the possi- 

| bility of any good result—questions, sir, of mo- 
mentous import, but which it will be time enough 
to discuss when an absolute necessity for their 
settlement shall arise. ‘* Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof.” 

As to the ** partisan warfare on this floor,’’ to 
which the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Trep- 
way] alludes, (if any is going on, though I have 
seen many things here that surprise me greatly,) 
of this I know nothing, and care nothing. My 
line of duty is plain before me, and I intend to 


| pursue it regardless of consequences to myself 


personally. Whatever may be my feelings in 
regard to the war now existing with Mexico, or 


| the manner in which it was brought about, my 
| constituents do not look upon it either as unjust 
| or unconstitutional, as it has often been denomi- 


nated in this Congress. They consider their Gov- 
ernment as prosecuting and defending the rights 


_of American citizens; it may be against a weak 


faithfulness. IT should not have arisen at this late 
hour of the session to mingle in a debate upon 
which I have no hope of shedding any new light, if 
it were not that my silence, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which I am placed, might be con- | 





‘| So the amendment was not agreed to. 
| From this, it will be seen that I voted, with one 
other Whig, in the negative. On the final passage 


| Power, but a Power that has dared to invade and 
| trample on the soil of this Union, as they believe. 
I trust that, in order to be an orthodox Whig, it 
is not necessary that we should look upon the war 
/now waging, and so proclaim it to the world, as 


ae? : 
| of the bill, without this proviso, the yeas and nays | 


were also taken, yeas 152, nays 28; embracing in 
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strued into timidity on the one hand, or subject me || the affirmative nearly the whole Whig phalanx: | unholy, as well as unconstitutional. If I looked Te 
‘9 misconstruction on the other. Itisdueto candor || yEAS—Messrs. Atkinson, Barringer, Bayly, Bedinger, |, upon it in that light, sir, | could never give my vote : 
that I should say, sir, that a large majority of my || Bell, Benton, Biggs, J. Black, James A. Black, Blanchard, || for prosecting itaday longer. But, believing that Ng 
constituents are Democrats, by whose permission | Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brockenbrough, Brod- || it ig waged in defence of our soil, to avenge the % 
and : : : . || head, Milton Brown, William G. Brown, Buffington, Burt, || > - _s e 
and acquiescence I am here: yet I am identified, ° 


ers 


ee 
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| bloed of our murdered citizena, and to maintain 


| the dignity and uphold the rights of the people of 


John H. Campbell, Carroll, Cathcart, Augustus A. Chapman, 


in feeling and in principle, with as gallant a band | Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, 
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our republic, though it may have been unnecessa- 
rily brought about by those in power, still [ stand 
hy my country in the hour of conflict, hoping that 
she will come out of it with honor. 

If, in waging this war, it has become necessary 
to push our arms into the heart of Mexico, the 
people of my own State, without distinction of 
party, have exhibited their patriotism and belief 
1) its justice, by sending the flower of their popu- 
lation to share the dangers of the campaign, and 
Surrounded 
as she is by various Indian tribe 8, some of whom, 
of late, had manifested a ve ry re stless disposition, 
ind great apprehensions were entertained of a war 
still, when the call was 
she promptly responded by send- 
ing forth a full regiment of mounted gunmen—as 
and gallant a band as ever drew the sword 
or bore in defence of their country. If they 
had believed, sur, that it was an unjust and unholy 
crusade in which they were to engage arainst a 


to uphold the banner of our country. 


upon our own frontier, 
made upon her 


rn 


neighbor republie, for political ends only, they 
could not have had the heart to eneage in it: their 

nae ol moral richt and justice would have cooled 
ther burning ardor, and checked their 
after military fame in the service of their 


a once 
| revi 
Country 

tdo not claim to represent the Whig party of 
the United States; and if my sentiments in regard 
to the war and tts prosecution are 
some of my Whig friends, though I shall regret it, 
yet clana the right of easting my votes accord- 


not arrceable to 


lng tomy own convictions of duty, without sub- 
jJectung myself to be censured, directly or indirectly, 
by thie W hie organ here. With what little mind 
I possess, and with such advantages of informa 
tion on these subject : as | have enjoyed, I shall 
endeavor to do my public duty, revrardless of the 
dictation of newspapers. Intending these remarks 
in no spirit af unkindness to the editors of the In- 
telliencer, for whom Lentertain the highest regard, 
bot lly and politically, but as the only 
mode left me of placing myself right before a por- 
' tuents, | hope they may be taken 
down as I have delivered them. 

air, that Tore pre 
i favor of the war. 


a yi rsa 
tion of mv const 

| have said, sent a constituency 
who are They might have 
been, and Ido not doubt they were, opposed to 


entering 


into this controversy with a neighboring 


republic, so long as there was any hope of adjust- 
lug the matter In dispute between the two Gov- 
ermments without a resort to arms; but, sir, being 
in the quarrel, and believing it to be just, the y see 


no medium ground to stand upon, and they desire 
to have if prosecuted by the most virorous and 
ethicient measures. ‘They do not wish to limit the 
President in its conduct, save where his power 


liay prove dangerous, On this point the Whies 
of Arkansas agree with the Democrats. Though 
I was opposed to the annexation of Texas, sir, 


yel, when the question was finally settled, and her 


annexation as one of the States of the Union was 
consummated under the act of Congress, and L saw 
the attempt of Mexico to make war upon her, and 
to drive back our army from the Rio Grande, what 


lithe antlaence L had was at once exerted to raise 
mien to send to their succor and relief. 
Vir. Chairman, in regard to the bill and the 


Relief for Ireland—Mr, Fairfield. 


tion of this office. 
ry. My people do not desire me to do anything 
to tarnish, in the smallest degree, the bright fame 
of General Taylor. There exists but one senti- 
ment ia my country in regard to that brave and 
distinguished general, and they desire that he, in 


preference to General Scott, or any other general, | 
should have command of the army in Mexico. 


Much less would they desire to see a mere politi- 
cian sent out to supersede these brave and merito- 
rious officers. Sir, there should be in the army the 
utmost practicable degree of unanimity; and I can- 
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| generals, Scott and Taylor; but most in Tay] 


not believe with the gentleman from South Caro- || 
lina, [Mr. Sims,] who preceded me, that this ob- | 
ject can be attained under the amendment now | 


propose d. 


That gentleman intimates, however, | 


that the President, under the sixty-second article | 


of war, has already the power which is sought to 
be conferred upon him by this amendment. If this 
is true, sir, there is no use in our legislating about it. 
But I trust, sir, that this House will never give its 
sanction to the measure, believing, as I do, that it 
will result in inevitable confusion and discontent, 
if not rebellion, in the army. 

Sir, | have voted cheerfully for all the men and 
money asked for to carry on this war, without 
looking back to the question of its origin, or eriti- 
cising the manner of carrying it on. Recent intel- 
lizence informs us of the fact that a considerable 
detachment of our men had been taken prisoners 
by the Mexicans. Some of them are from my own 


State, and among the rest the major of the Arkan- | 
sas regiment, and great apprehensions are enter- | 


tained for their personal safety. Can any man here 
hesitate to vote all needful supplies when these 
things are passing before us? Mor myself, sir, l 
never will, Whig or Democrat, 1 go for prosecu- 
ting this war with the utmost vigor. The appoint- 
ment of a lieutenant general will not aid in accom- 
plishing such an end. Mr, Chairman, my desire 
iS for peace, speedy and permanent, and that our 
country may be brought out of this conflict with 
honor. But believe, sir, that a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war now is the only way ever to obtain 
a permanent and lasting pst such a people as 
the Mexicans. I have heard a great deal, sir, of 
the character of these people, from persons who 
have had constant intercourse with them in times 
past; and all agree in one opinion, and that is, that 
the only way to obtain a speedy and permanent 
peace is to make the impress deep and lasting upon 
the heart of that republic that we have not only the 
will to avenge the wrongs she has inflicted upon 
our citizens, but also the power to carry that will 
into effect. We must send men enough into the 
country to besiege and capture their forts, sack 
their cities, burn their dwellings, and lay waste 
their possessions, and make them feel that we have 
the power effectually to injure them, I do not 
desire to spread desolation among innocent people, 
and I am aware that there exists among them 
nothing like a stable Government; but sull they 
must be made to comprehend that war with the 
United States is no child’s play. After we have 
spent millions in prosecuting the war; after so 
many prectous lives of our bravest men have been 
sacrificed; while the tears of their widows are fall- 
ing, aud the eries of their children are yet sound- 


unendments now pe nding before the committee, || Ing in our ears, it isno time to talk about receding. 


if | derstand the matter aright, the bill, as it 
came from the Senate, simply provides for the 
appomtment of two additional major generals and 
three brigadier generals; and this, with the new 
Jorees we are about to send into the field, may be 


all right and necessary. I have no objection to it, 
and voted against laying the bill on the table, upon 
the vote not long taken, that it might come 
before the commiitee, and be perfected, if necessa- 
ry, in all ats details. But, sir, the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Born] has reported an amendment 
to the bill, from the military committee of this 
Liouse, authorizing the President of the United 
Suates to designate and appoint any general officer 
of the rank of major general, whether of the line 
ovr by brevet, and whether of the regular army or 
of volunteers, without regard to date of comiis- 
sion, to the chief command of the military force of 
the United States during the continuance of the 
war with Mexico; or, in other words, to authorize 
the appointment of a Keulenant general, to super- 
sede the present gallant old commander now at the 


sihce 


We have gone too far already, unless we go fur- 


ther. It is too late now to talk about withdrawing 
our forces; we must go on, and put her fairly 
down. This, in my opinion, is the only way to 
obtain an honorable and a lasting peace with her. 

As to the mode in which the war has been con- 
ducted, I probably know something more of the 
feelings of the South and the Weston that subject 
than those who have not so recently crossed the 
mountains. I have heard a great deal about Gen- 
eral ‘Taylor’s letter, and much censure cast upon 
its author, as well as those who caused its publi- 
cation; but I can assure gentlemen that all the 
clamor they may get up here against the old veteran 
will only attract more attention to his merits, and 
add new fuel to the flame already burning at the 
hare idea of his being superseded in his command, 
or being subjected to the dictation of a political gen- 
eral, fresh from the Halls of Congress. Sir, the 
eyes of the people in that quarter of the Union are 
all fixed apon the old soldier who has Jed our armies 


to victory; and they have far more confidence in | 


~ 


[Feb, 27, 


SeENarre. 


I believe it entirely unnecessa- || They consider this as an imbecile Administration 


tottering to its downfall—very soon to have, ever 7 
this House, not more than a corporal’s guard in its 
favor, and destined to go out of power with eye) 
less honor than the unhonored Administratioy of 
Sir, the South and the West have full confidence 
in the skill and ability of both of our commandine 
o 
because he has been more intimately associated 9) d 
identified with a large portion of them and their 
interests, not only as the conqueror of the southern 
Indians on the Withlacoochie, in Florida, but as 
their commander and leader on the immortal fields 
of Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, and at Monterey: 
and any attempt on the part of the Administration 
or its frtends, to tarnish the glory which surrounds 
his name, will meet with the indignant scorn of al| 
honorable men. 
The citizens of Arkansas, so far as I know 
would prefer—[Here the Speaker’s hammer fell’ 
and Mr. Newron took his seat. ] 





RELIEF FOR IRELAND. 


REMARKS OF MR. FAIRFIELD, 
OF MAINE, 
In THE Senate or THE Unitep Srares, 
February 27, 1847. 
On the Bill for the Relief of the People of Ireland. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD said it was assuming no en- 
viable attitude to appear unfriendly to a measure 
designed for the relief of those who were suffering 
for the want of bread, liable as such a course was 
to misconstruction. Yet he could not refrain from 
taking that position in reference to this bill, let the 
consequences be what they might. He felt im- 
pelled to it by his regard for principle, by his re- 
gard for the oath administered to him when he 
took his seat in that body. In his sympathies for 
the poor Irish, and willingness to aid them by 
contributing from his own slender means, he trust- 
ed he was not far behind other members of the 
Senate; but he could not permit his generous im- 
pulses to blind his judgment and lead him to dis- 
regard his solemn obligations to support the Con- 
stitution. It was an easy matter to be generous, 
and to give bountifully from money or means not 
ovr own. The world would be full of charitable 
people if they could satisfy claims upon their 
bounty by putting their hands into the pockets of 
another. ‘That was a very cheap sort of benevo- 
lence, and would constitute, he thought, a very 
small item in the great moral account. ‘The money 
in the treasury was not ours—it belonged to tie 
people, whose servants and agents we were. We 
had no more right to appropriate it to purposes 
not contemplated by the Constitution, than we had, 
as private individuals, to lay our hands upon the 
property of our neighbors. It was raised by indi- 
rect taxation of the people to defray the expenses 
of Government, and to carry on a war with a for- 
eign Power—and where did we get the right to 
appropriate it to any other purpose? The people 
were their own best almoners, and would not, in 
his opinion, thank or justify us for assuming that 
relation to them. Wherever we turned our eyes 
we beheld the people—the whole people—men, 
women, and chijdren contributing with a lavish 
hand to relieve their suffering brethren across the 
ocean. The amount of those contributions would 
be very large, fr beyond, he thought, what many 


were anticipating. But large or small, it was what 


the people chose to give. Of the extent of their 
means and of their moral obligations in this re- 
spect, they were the only proper judges. We had 
no right to judge for them, and still less to violate 


our trust by applying money placed in our hands 
for one purpose, to another and totally different 


purpose. The sufferings of the Irish had been pre- 
sented to us in all the vividness which feeling and 
eloquence can so well portray. Our sympathies 
were deeply excited, and all felt a laudable or 
to do what we could to extend relief. But all the 


_ considerations that had been urged add ressed them- 


selves to us personally—to us as men and individ- 
uals, and not as Senators. It was a little remarkable 
that while all admit that this Government is one of 
delegated powers—Congress having the power to 


head of our army. Sir, 1 am opposed to the crea- || him than in the President of the United States. || do that, and that only, which the Constitution au- 
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thorizes, and the friends of this measure knowing 
that constitutional scruples were entertained by 
some on this side of the Chamber, not one of them 
has yet attempted to put his finger upon the provi- 
sion of the Constitution which authorizes it. Ifsuch 
a power existed in the Constitution, surely it could 
not be difficult to point it out. But no one ventured 
tomake such an attempt. The inference was irre- 
sistible. It had been said, to be sure, that some 
thirty years ago Congress made a similar appro- 
priation for the benefit of the sufferers by an earth- 
quake at Caraccas. That was true; but could a 
single isolated case like that affect the Constitu- 
tion? A long and uninterrupted course of legisla- 
tion in a matter once of doubtful authority, may 


often be regarded as a practical construction of the | 


Constitution, adopted and sanctioned by the peo- 
ple, who were above the Constitution—especially 
where the early legislation was nearly cotempora- 
neous with the adoption of that sacred instrument. 
But surely no such authority could be invoked for 
a single bad precedent. It had also been said that 
this measure was no more liable to constitutional 


objections than the resolution which he had the | 


honor to introduce, authorizing the use of a public 
ship for the mere transportation of provisions to 
Ireland. He thought there was a manifest dis- 
tinction. One involved a transfer of property, the 
other did not. One passed the title, the other per- 
mitted the use. Congress had no power to give 
away the money or property of the people, to be- 
stow it gratuitously for any purpose, however phi- 
lanthropic or commendable. The mere use of a 
ship involved no such power. A navy was pro- 
vided for—or rather its existence was recognised— 
by the Constitution, but not the mode of using it. 


That may be regulated by law. Such a use ofa | 
public ship as he had proposed, required no greater | 


stretch of power, as he had said the other day, 
than it would to permit any charitable or literary 
society to hold a meeting in this Hall. The pub- 
lic money had been, for a series of years, deposited 
in banks, and the banks permitted to use it. This 
might have been inexpedient and injudicious, but 
who ever heard its constitutionality questioned? 
To his*mind the distinction was palpable, and so 
long as he entertained the views he then did, he 
could not vote for such a measure as that now pro- 
posed, however anxious he was to see ample relief 


extended to their suffering brethren across the | 


ocean. The conclusions to which he had come, 


adversely to this bill, were strengthened by a ref- | 
erence to the present condition of the treasury, and | 


the extraordinary demands that will be made upon 
it in consequence of the war. We were not na 


condition to make such a gratuity, even if there 


were no constitutional impediments in the way; 
and, for one, he could not but regard the passage 


of the bill not only as clearly unconstitutional, but, | 


under the circumstances, eminently unwise and 
indiscreet. Nor was it one of the least alarming 
signs of the times, when rigid constructionists and 
latitudinarians, Whigs and Democrats—when all 
shades of politics were seen combining to carry a 


favorite measure in the face, not merely of strong | 
expediency, but of all constitutional restraints. 


God grant that its repetition may be as far removed 


from this, as this was from the appropriation for | 


Caraccas. 





RESTRICTION OF SLAVERY. 


SPEECH OF MR. DAYTON, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE Senate, March 1, 1847. 


The Billappropriating Three Millions of Dollars to 
secure a peace with Mexico being under consid- 
eration— 


Mr. DAYTON rose and addressed the Senate as 
follows: 

Mr. Preswwent: The speech of the Senator from 
New York, [Mr. Drx,] in favor of a clause restrict- 
ive of slavery in any territories to be acquired 
from Mexico, has, as it seems, raised quite a 
storm. Sir, [ propose, without much regard to 
this state of things, to hazard some remarks upon 
the same subject. I shall, at all times, I trust, 
treat our southern friends with a becoming cour- 
tesy and respect, but I shall never ‘‘bate an inch’? 
of my legitimate right of free discussion. Whether 
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it shall be my fortune further to excite or allay this 
storm, I know not; but I shall proceed in the exam- 
ination of the question calmly but firmly, uncon- 
trolled in my remarks by anything save a proper 
self-respect and a deep sense of official duty. 

Mr. SEVIER. 1 would suggest to the Senator 
from New Jersey, that he defer his remarks until 
the question shall come more directly up, on the 
proviso. 

Mr. DAYTON. 
discussed on the bill as it now is. The Senator 
from New York has set the example, and at this 
hour of the night, Lam not disposed to defer my 
observations to an hour still later. The Senators 
from South Carolina [Mr. Butter} and from 
Georgia [Mr. Co.quirr] would seem to have been 
surprised by the introduction of this question. 
Why, Mr. President, how so? There is a bill | 
passed by the House of Representatives now on 
your table containing this proviso. ‘There are reso- 
lutions from the Legislatures of at least eight sover- 
eign States now on your table, asking, in sub- 
stance, the incorporation of this proviso. The 
resolutions of the State of New Jersey, which I 
hold in my hand, are as follows: 

“1. Resolved by the Senate and General Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey, That the Senators and Representatives 
in Congress from this State be requested to use their best 
efforts to secure, as a fundamental condition to or provision 
in any act of annexation of any territory hereatter to be ac 
quired by the United States as an indemnity for claims, or 
otherwise obtained, that slavery or involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crimes, shall be forever exclu- 
ded from the territory to be annexed. 

“2. Resolved, That the Governor be requested to trans- 
mit a copy of the above resolution to each of our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, 

“Approved, February 16, 1847.” 

The support of the above resolution is entitled 
to, and it shall receive, (in despite of denunciation, ) 
my best efforts to secure the object proposed by it. 


| I contend, sir 


| tions. 


1. That Congress has the right to impose such 
restriction. 

2. That it is its duty to do so, and to declare its 
intention now. 

The territories of ghe United States are its prop- 
erty, and over this property Congress, and Con- 
gress alone, has an exclusive jurisdiction. For no 
purpose known to the law, is it within the control 
of any other power. Ifa social or political evil is 
to be remedied, it must be by Congress, or the ter- 
ritorial legislature as the delegate of its authority. 
Over the people and over the soil of our territories, 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government is su- 
preme and absolute. Now, sir, whether this Gov- 
ernment is to be held as national, with a Constitu- 
tion reaching to individuals, and operating upon 


| the people as one great whole, or whether it is to 


be held a mere compact between sovereign States, 
is immaterial for the purposes of this argument. 
In either event, it is a Government, and, as such, 
possesses all such ordinary rights and powers as 
grow out of governmental supremacy. In the ne- 
cessity of things, that power which has the exclu- 


sive jurisdiction of the soil and the citizen, must, + 


without express grant, have the usual implied 
powers incident to government. To contend that 
one kind of government, as for instance a State, 
has power to abolish slavery within its territories, 
in virtue of, and as an incident to its sovereignty, 
while the Federal Government has no such power 
over its territories, is to leave an incongruous and 
inexplicable hiatus in the government of the people 
of the latter, uncalled for by sound reason, and 
unsustained by any precedent in the history of na- 
Were I satisfying my own judgment mere- 
ly, I would stop here, and say to the adversary, 


| the burden is upon you; show in the organic 


law of our Government, something which restricts 


| the exercise of this common right of sovereignty.”’ 


But it is not necessary to stop here. 


The old 


| Articles of Confederation contained a provision, 


| that the powers of Congress be restrained to such 


| instrument. 


ais were expressly granted. This, of itself, would 
have destroyed the entire working value of that 
It was about as wise as would be the | 
enactment of a statute book with no common law 
to support it; or acreation of the skeleton of a man 
without the muscles, nerves, and vital powers ne- | 
cessary to its motion. The Constitution not only 


| left out this provision, but, as a matter of abundant 
| caution, put the converse of it in. 


It authorized 
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which shall be necessary to carry inp execution 
the powers thereby vested. If 1 we ae. there- 
fore, that under the Constitution, Congress alone 
has all the ordinary powers of government in re- 
ference to the territories of the United States, it 
has, by express grant, the right to pass such laws 
as maybe necessary to carry those powers into 
effect. But the Constitution did not stop even here; 


|} it gave, by another express provision, ee to 


The whole question has beet 


Congress ** to dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States.’ Thesa- 
ving of the claims of the United States, as well as of 
any particular State, which follows, applies mani 

festly to property claims, and not to any claims of 
political supremacy. Itseems to me, therefore, that 
the power to regulate or restrict slavery in our ter- 
ritories, is in the Federal Government, not only as an 
incident to its legislative supremacy, but it is there 
by express grant. 

Now, sir, how is this controverted ? It is alleged 
by the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Cat- 
HOUN, | first, that there is an implied restriction on 
the power of this Government in reference to sla- 
very; that this restriction is to be gathered from the 
entire spirit of the Constitution, and the equality 
of rights which each has in the territories of the 
United States. This, I can only say, is but a 
loose, unreliable basis for such an argument. 

The Constitution has not, in words, made such 
restriction, nor has it said anything like it. Nor 


| is there anything, in my judgment, from which it 


can be fairly argued that such restriction is impli- 
ed; and least of all, as it seems to me, are those 
whose political creed is strict construction, justified 
in holding to the existence of such implied restrie- 
tion. 

But in the second place, it is contended—indeed 
we have it before us in the solemn form of resolu- 
tions from the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
CaLnoun}|—that any action of Congress which 
shall prevent the citizens of a southern State emi- 
grating toa new Territory or State with their slave 
property, is an unconstitutional discrimination 
against such southern State! Sir, this seems to me 
a most extraordinary proposition; yet it is pro- 
claimed in speeches, it is the staple of the South 
Carolina resolutions on your table, and has had the 
endorsement, I believe, of the Virginia, and per- 
haps other Legislatures. It has been repeated so 
often, that its advocates seem to think that it must 
at some time have been proved! J would like to 
see (as matter of curiosity only) that argument 
which could sustain it. No mansustains a proposi- 
tion, in my judgment, by simply working himself 
into a white heat when its truth isdenied. Let us 
examine this proposition. 

A citizen of a State owns a particular kind of 
property, the use of which is justified where he 
lives, but is denied by the action of Congress in 
the Territory or State to which he desires to re- 


| move, and that is supposed to be unconstitutional. 


Why, sir, in the State of New Jersey, a dollar bill 
will buy a dollar’s worth, and so of a thousand 
such. They are good for their face—the law re- 
cognises them as property, and justifies their use 
in all the transactions and business of life. Now, 
sir, it so happens, or may happen, that in the State 
of Missouri, a dollar bill is not in use; that the 
passage or use of sucha bill within her borders is 
against the law—she subjects the act to penalties 
and forfeitures. Under these circumstances, the 
Federal Government, or its agent, the Territorial 
Legislature, passes a law which says, that no dol- 
lar bill shall pass in her territories; or, to make it 
fact instead of supposition, that no paper money 
shall be received there in payment for public lands. 
Now, sir, my property, which is good property in 
New Jersey, is utterly worthless, so far as that 
Territory is concerned. I must part With it just 
as a southern man must part with his slaves, before 
I go there; and yet, will any man say that it is ap 
unjust discrimination against my State? Well, sir, 
let us try the question with another species of 
property, which I take only because it is a real 
and nota fancy case. The State of New Jersey 
holds all gaming establishments in abhorrence, 
The use of all that kind of property is strictly for- 
bidden to her citizens. Now, it so happens, that 
another State or States, allows that for certain con- 


| siderations, and under certain regdMtions, these 


Congress, by express provision, to make all laws || establishments shall be iicensed within its borders. 
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Her citizensjuvest considerable amounts of money 
in that kind®of property. Now, sir, under these 
otreumstances, Congress, or the ‘Territorial Legis- 
lature as its agent, thinks proper to restrict the use 
of all such property within its borders, ‘This de- 

troys at once the entire value of the contents, 
peculiar fixtures, and appurtenances of a gaming 
house, 80 far as that Terrivory is concerned; but 
will any one contend that it ts an unjust or uncon- 
stitutional discrimination against the property or 
the mehts of the citizens of that State where these 


things are tolerated? Now, sir, in what consists 
the difference in principle? It is not enough to 


iy that the value of property is great in one case, 
and comparatively small in another. If the prin- 
ciple be sound, it will cover both, 
illustrations might be carried to an 
indefinite extent. Whenever particular States may 
rive any pecuhar rights of property, say in the 
ervices of apprentices, or anything else, if you 
please, or may re gulate those rights in a part ular 
and Congress shall adopt the system of 


mother State, or regulate 


r, these 


WAY, 


those mezhts m another 
way, in its ‘Territories, rte will become an unjust 


rinination agaist that State whose Systeim it 


ha repudiated ! 


But, Mr. President, the same course of reason- 
ing which would characterize this exclusion of 
alave property as an unconstitutional discrimina- 
tion against those States where itis held, would 
make any restricuon upon their political rights 
lable to the same objecuon. South Carolina, for 
instance, gives certain rights under certain circum- 
stance Massachusetts withholds the same rights 


l, . . 
under lice circumstances; 


lati 


the United States, leeis- 
territories, adopts the Massachusetts 
these rigits to the citizens of South 
ina emigrating to 1s that an 
noconstitutional discrimination against 
State? Sur, this course of reasoning fol- 


for tts 
I il¢ ile nies 
Cas territories—1is 
rnust of 
the latter 
}OAW ¢ 


d out, would make the rules of property and 


Ul muntemal eovernment, uniform throughout the 


‘Territories and the new States. There can be 
nothing init. The States now in the Union, and 
those which may hereafter be admitted to the 


Uni are and will be on an equal footing; but 


that equality is an equality springing from the en- 


mh, 


joyment of one general political system; it has 
nothing to do with mere rules for the reculation or 
exclusion of property from either States or Terri- 
tories When tne citizens of the several States 


reach the territory, they are all there on the same 
fooung. Each may, perhaps, have to exchange 
or dispose of certain parts of his property before 
he roes there. 
But it a areued by the Senator in the same 
spirit, that as the only constitutional requisite, when 
a State applies for admission to the Union, is that 
it shall have a republican form of government, it 
s that the exaction of any other condition 
is unconstitutional. But is Congress bound to 
every State which applies, because she has 
a republican form of government? May we not 
fuse admission if the State constitution conflicts 
with that of the United States? Or if the new State 
boundaries which we are unwilling to 
recognise? HElave we not, from the beginning, 
forced conditions on the new States as prelimi- 
nary to their admission? Have they not all first 
yielded up a portion of their sovereign rights? 
not the States north of the Ohio, formed under the 
ordinance of 1787 only, but all others, from the 
down to the very last Territorial bill, 
that of Minesota, now on your table? The con- 
ditions, among others, are, that they shall impose 
no tax on the lands of the United States; that they 
shall impose no tax on such lands for five years 
after their sale; that they shall never tax the lands 
of nen-residents higher than the lands of residents. 
Sir, there is no such restriction as this on the legis- 
lation of the old States. ‘The power of uncontroll- 
ed taxation is of the very essence of sovereignty. 
And yet even in this most delicate point, from the 
very foundation of the Government to the present 
hour Cengress has exacted this condition, and 
then, in the very language of the acts, admitted 
these States “upon the same footing with the 
original States, in all respects whatever.’’ Sir, 
‘the Senator from South Carolina 
would convict all these Congresses of a public 
legislative fidfehood. If we impose terms, they 


} 


follow 
ndmit 
re 


tt tiie 


beginnit 


the doctrine of 


are not, he says, admitted on an equal footing © 


footing’? with the original States, 


' sixty years that ordinance had been acted upon by 
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with the original States; that the 
cognises no terms, no conditions, 

If one of the States should buy up twenty miles 
square in the heart of the Territory of Wisconsin; 
should then open its prison doors, and convert the 
heart of that Territory into a Botany Bay, for its 
disgorged felons, it will not be denied that Con- 
gress has power to stay the evil. It may say, this 

ill be a leprous spot; it will spread contamination 


Constitution re- 


‘@il around and about it; it will destroy the value 


of other lands; it will stunt and dwarf the growth 
of the Territory. And if Congress can say this, 
or do this, why can it not say and do the same 
thing in regard to the introduction of slavery into 
its Territories? Ido not mean to say that there is 
the slightest likeness, in a moral point of view, 
between the twoclasses. I contend, only, that the 
right of interference grows out of the same princi- 
ples and the same powers. 

I hold, therefore, that on every just view of this 
question, Congress has the constitutional right to 
impose this restriction on its ‘Territories, and as a 
preliminary to their admission to the Union, on the 
States. But, if doubt still exists, let us look to the 
precedents. 

At the close of the Revolution, the public lands, 
won from a common enemy, by a common effort, 
became the common property of the country. It | 
was no gratuity (as some gentlemen seem to argue) | 
when Virginia and the other States, from a sense of 
right, transferred these lands to the United States 
for the common benefit of all. I 
/ The cession by Virginia of all that country north 
of the Ohio, was upon the express condition, how- 
ever, that at a proper time the States to be formed 
there, should come into the Union “ on an equal 
This cession 
was, | believe, in 1786, during the Confederation. 
In the following year, the old Congress, sitting 
under the Confederation, passed the famous ordi- 
nance of 1787, by the sixth article of which slavery 
was to be forever shut out from all that country 
then known as the Northwest Territory. This 
ordinance was passed with the assent of the entire | 
South. No man thought then they had no right to 
pass it. The convention for the formation of the 
present Constitution was then in session; and the 
ordinance excluding slavery north of the Ohio, 
tended finally to settle the much-controverted ques- 
tion of slave representation in that convention, 
The free States then thought they saw the full ex- 
tent of what they conceded. They thought they 
had the entire country over which slaves could 
spread, before them! The very first Congress 
after the adoption of the Constitution, and many 
of the members of which were in the convention 
which made it, passed unanimously a supplement || 
to this ordinance of 1787, and passed it expressly 
for the purpose of carrying that ordinance, exclu- 
ding slavery from the Northwest Territory, into 
effect. These fathers of the Constitution, the men | 
who made it, southern men, never at that day 
dreamed of any want of constitutional power. For 


the entire country. In 1802, Ohio came into the 
Union, subject to its anti-slavery restriction. In 
1816, Indiana was admitted; in 1818, Illinois; in 
1837, Michigan: all with the assent of the South; 
all subject to the same restrictions of the same || 
ordinance; and yet, in the language of the several 

acts of admission, ** on an equal footing with the 

original States in all respects whatever.’’ Sir, 

America has blessed the wisdom and the policy of 
that ordinance. Its beneficent and glorious results 

have no parallel in the history of nations. And | 
yet a precedent like this, coeval with the Constitu- | 
tion, sanctioned by time, consecrated by results, 
is all to pass for naught! When, sir, will this 
debating people hold a question atanend? Are we 
forever to go round and round in one everlasting 
circle of disputation ? 

The settlement of the Missouri question is 
another precedent for the exercise of this power of || 
restriction. Slavery, in all the then territories of || 
the United States, was thereafter to be kept south || 
of the line of 36° 30’. The champion of this law, i 

! 


on the floor of the House of Representatives, was | 
Mr. Lowndes of South Carolina. It passed the | 
House by a vote of 134 to 42; but, really, by a |) 
vote of 139 to 37; five, if not six of those who || 
voted against the bill, having done so by reason of 1 
their unwillingness to relieve Missouri herself from | 


the restriction. 


tor. In justice to Mr. Lowndes, I must say that 


‘| den 


| of wisdom and of virtue. 


| abolitionism. 


. [March 1, 


SENATE. 


And in the Senate, it passed bya 
vote of 33 to 11. ? 
Mr. CALHOUN. 


I beg to interrupt the Sena- 
the Senator from New Jersey is mistaken—the 
question had been settled long before, &c. : 

Mr. DAYTON. I suspect I am fresher, at least 
from an examination of that debate, than the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. I refer him to the kth 
volume of Niles’s Register, page 29—a work of 
acknowledged accuracy. 

Mr. CALHOUN. It is a mistake. 

Mr. DAYTON. Does the Senator mean to 
that Mr. Lowndes voted for the bill ? 

Mr. CALHOUN. Perhaps he did. 

Mr. DAYTON. Sir, he not only voted for jt 
but he seems to have led the debate in its favor. 
He is reported to have “‘urged with great earnest. 
ness the propriety of a decision which would re- 
store tranquillity to the country; which was demand- 
ed by every consideration of discretion, of moderation, 
» [See National Intelligen-. 
cer, 4th March, 1820.] s 

Now, sir, southern men call this Missouri ques- 
tion a compromise; but a compromise of what? 
Sir, it was a compromise as to the question only 
where the slave line should run; it was no com- 
promise as to the principle, as to the right of Con- 
gress to restrict slavery inits Territories. It admit- 
ted that, in its most solemn form. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask the Senator whether he 
is ready to stand by that compromise? Will he 
stand by it? Let him answer that. 

Mr. DAYTON. Sir, all in time—that is not now 
the question, though I remark in passing, that such 
compromise was as to territory then the property 


_ of the United States; but | am speaking of the right 


of the Government to impose this anti-slavery re- 


| striction on territories hereafter to be acquired. 


That question you did not compromise; you com- 
promised as to the whereabouts the slave line 
should then run; you did not, you could not, com- 
yromise as to the meaning of the Constitution! 
hat was a question of power, ay or no. 
Sir, the power was conceded, acted upon. It 


' thus added another to that long line of preéedents 


originating in the ordinance of 1787. We have 
then, for the rightful exercise of this power, both 
precedents and principles, 

Mr. President, I have no wish to disturb slavery 


| where it is, though I hold ita great social and politi- 


cal evil. I know there are some here who seem to 
think it one of God’s blessings. The Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Borier] has told us, with 


/ much warmth of manner, that the fathers of the 
| Constitution, the great men of the South, would 


not have submitted to what has been said here. 
Sir, the Senator forgets. 

Mr. Jefferson was the first to condemn, and the 
most prompt to suggest the abolition of, slavery. 

Mr. Madison, in the Convention which framed 
the Constitution, insisted that it was ‘ wrong to 
admit in the Constitution the idea that there could 
be property in men’’—the utmost length of modern 
Ay, sir, so sensitive were the great 
men of that day, that they eschewed the name of 
‘slave;”? no such word as “ slave”’ or ‘ slavery” 
can be found in the Constitution. Though used in 
their debates and in the original drafts of the Con- 
stitution, though the precise and proper words to 
express their meaning, they finally struck them 
from the entire instrument, and re the sense 
of the Convention by other and roundabout forms 


of expression. hey embraced slaves in the clause 


giving a slave representation under the terms, 
“ three-fifths of all other persons.’’ In that clause 
which prohibits Congress from imposing restric- 
tions on their importation, prior to 1808, they are 
embraced under the terms ** such persons as any 
of the States now existing shall think proper to 
admit,’? &c. In that clause which provides for the 
surrender of fugitive slaves, they are described as 


|“ persons held to service or labor in one State 


under the laws thereof,’ and escaping into an- 
other. ; ; 

Sir, no man can read the Constitution, In con- 
nexion with the debates, without a conviction that 
ourfathers intentionally discarded the word “slave 
as unfit fora place in the Constitution of a free 
people. I allude to this in no offensive or unkind 
spirit; and, whatever may be my views in refer- 
ence to the institution, I repeat, I have no idea of 
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ask that this country shall not be charged with the 
sin of placing it. I do not propose to examine the 
subject of slavery as a State institution, much less 
to probe the sore, if it be such. Sir, I have no 
right to do so; though the body politic should fes- 
ter, gangrene, die, if it will, yet our hands are tied. 
Mr. President, I have, to my knowledge, never 
seen a genuine Jersey abolitionist; | am yet to 
know the first man of my constituency who would 
put one foot on the Constitution of his country, 
that he might fix the other upon the conceded 
rights of the South. No public man with us could 
hold up his head for a day who should propose 
such a crusade. But, is it not a very different 
thing when it becomes a question as to the exten- 
sion of slavery over territories now free—as to the 
enlargement of that most unequal system of slave 
representation ? 

Sir, the late feeling, as indicated by the action of 
different State Legislatures, against enlarging the 
system, Originates in the great and constant acces- 
sion of slave territory. Since the adoption of the 
Constitution, the relative strength of the South, as 
we all know, has been vastly increased. Louisi- 
ana, Florida, and Texas, in all their immense ex- 
tent, have been brought to swell the general area 
of slavery! Ay, and all the time with five of their 
slaves cancelling the votes of three of our freemen! 
Was it not time, when a slaveholding President 
had involved this country in war—when the ac- 
knowledged object was the acquisition of further 
territory—of territory now free—was .it not time, 
I say, for the States to speak out? And yet the 
Senator from South Carolina calls this an ‘ aggres- 
sive policy” towards the South. Aggressive upon 
what? We have not the territory; the South has 
it not; we only ask, if it is to be acquired, that it 
remain as it is—tree. Sir, aggression consists in 


attack—an effort to change, to violate an existing | 


state of things. It is the South which is the ag- 
gressor—it is the South which seeks to change the 
institutions of Mexican territory, which are now 
free, to such as are slave. 

If we have a right, under the Constitution, to 
annex Texas, a slave country, as it is, have we not 
aright to annex afree country asit is? -And may 
we not, by legislative act, declare that we will do 
it? Sir, it seems to me that nothing short of a 
species of infatuation—a sort of fixed, blind adhe- 
rence to one set of opinions, could induce a doubt of 
the right. 

_Ifthe right or power be admitted, a single ques- 
tion remains: Is it not our duty to exercise it, and 
to declare our intentions to do so now? 

If we would avoid future and blacker discord, 
now, now is the time; before any personal interests 


are involved, before any legal rights are vested, | 


while all is yet in the unpledged, untold future. 
Sir, if this declaration be once made, it will control 
the conduct of statesmen—it will regulate the votes 
of Senators. If the declaration be now made, be- 
fore God I believe it will, in its results, end the war. 


The Three Million Bill—Mr. Pearce. 


disturbing it where it now is; but where it is not, | || Soute,] whose character and position give so 


much authority to what he has said on this sub- 
ject. But my examination of it has led me to 
conclusions so entirely opposite to those which he 
announced with all the confidence of undoubted 
certainty, that 1 am compelled to state the facts 
and reasoning by which I have been led to a differ- 
entresult. Itis not, indeed, of importance to the 
decision of the questions presented by this bill to 
inquire what European Power first discovered and 
colonized Texas—whether Spain had an actual or 
constructive occupancy of it from the treaty of 
1762, which ceded Louisiana to Spain, or whether 
it was, in fact, and of right, a part of Louisiana. 
It may be a more important question whether the 
province of Texas extended to the Rio Bravo, or 
was limited by the Nueces river. But it has been 


| 80 often said that our recent acquisition of Texas 


was only a re-annexation of it to the United States, 
only bringing back into the Union what had been 
wrongfully divorced from it, that many honest 
people in the country have come to believe that this 
is an indisputable and acknowledged fact; and even 
the President assumed it in his message to Con- 
gress at the commencement of the present session. 
Sir, the Senator from Missouri, in a speech which 
he delivered in the Senate in the summer of 1844, 
gave us the key to this perpetual cry of re-annex- 
ation. He said that Demosthenes once advised the 
Athenians to re-take a certain city, and that in the 
little monosyllable ‘*re”’ lay all the virtue which 
rescued the act from the imputation of spoliation 
and robbery. I cannot permit this error to be 
repeated now, however honestly, without such 
contradiction as lam able to give. In the reported 
speech of the Senator, from Louisiana I find the 
following passages: 

‘These matters have, for three or four years past, oceu- 


pied a considerable portion of public attention ; and yet, sirs 
there are matters connected with the history of this province 


| with which, perhaps, the people of the United States are 


| not yet thoroughly acquainted. 


Texas was but during the 
short space of thirty-eight years under the same dominion 
as Mexico, and that period was from 1762—the time of the 


' formation of the civil treaty of Versailles—up to 1800. Be- 


| Texas stand then ? 


fore that time, never did Spain presume thatit had any title, 
any shadow of right, to the territory of Texas. How did 
Why, sir, as early as 1685, we find the 


| bold and chivalrous La Salle planting the flag of his country 


on the west side of the Guadaloupe, and taking possession 
of the whole territory upon the right and upon the left of 
Matagorda Bay. Where was the last settlement of Mexico 
at that time? It was upon the western side of the river 
Panuco, not far from San Luis Potosi, as far from the river 
Guadaloupe as the Mississippi was from that river ; and, sir, 
from that day up to 1800, never was a map known where 


| that province was not designated as a part of New France, 


the whole province extending to the southern side of the 
Rio Bravo del Norte.” 
* * * + * * * * 

“Tn 1819, the treaty of Florida took place, and Spain was 
again put in possession, or, at least, in constructive posses- 
sion, (for she never was in actual possession of an inch of 
the ground of that territory,) but she was again put into con- 


| structive possession of Texas.’’ 


If nothing but free territory is to be acquired, de- | 


«es upon it, a southern President will scarcely 
hold it worth the millions of money and*the blood 
it will cost to obtain it. ; 


THE THREE MILLION BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. PEARCE, 
OF MARYLAND, 
{ny THe Senate, March 1, 1847. 
On the bill placing three millions of dollars at the 





disposal of the President, to enable him to nego- * 


liate a treaty of Peace and Limits with Mexico. 


Mr. PEARCE said: It is with great reluctance 
that I rise to take part in this debate. Deeply im- 
portant as the subject is, it has-been discussed so 
thoroughly, and so much at length, that I am quite 


interest of the Senate. I do not mean, therefore, to 
f° at large into the subject, which, in general, may 
said to be exhausted. My chief purpose is a 


special one, and wiil not consume much of the Sen- || 
It is, to use a phrase employed by the | 
Senator from Missouri on another occasion, to | 


ate’s time. 


Vindicate the truth of history. It may seem rash 
in me, sir, to oppose my opinions and researches 
to those of the Senator from Louisiana, (Mr. 


28 


} 


These statements of the Senator, I propose to 
controvert, with all courtesy to him, but with the 
confidence of earnest conviction. I say, then, sir, 
that Spain first discovered Texas, and first colo- 
nized it; thaf she stamped the impress of her pow- 
er and her language on the province; that she gave 
to the country itself a name from her own lan- 
guage, as she did to its bays, rivers, ports, and 
towns; that Spain sent missions into Texas, erect- 
ed forts, built towns, settled colonies, and occupied 
every spot in it which was known to civilization; 
that her troops traversed it in all directions, and 
enforced her power over it against France, at all 


times; that it was governed, at all times prior to | 
the Mexican revolution, by Spanish Governors, | 
|| who, in various forms, and at different times, be- 


fore 1762, made known to the French colonial 
authority that it was considered a part of, or as 
attached to, the Vice Royalty of Mexico. On the 
other hand, I say that France never had any set- 


| tlement in Texas, if we except the accidental and 


| and was never renewed, nor attempted to 


| temporary establishment made by La Salle in 1685, 
sensible of the difficulty of engaging the waning | 


which totally disappeared in the next two gees 

e re- 
newed, until thirty-five years afterwards, and then 
the attempt was a siMfal and ridiculous failure. 
France colonized no part of Texas, built no forts 


there, established no missions, exercised no control | 


over the aboriginal Indians, nor performed any of 


'| those acts of power or sovereignty necessary to 


|| give validity even to a title which was rightful in | 
\' after 


\| its inception. 
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It is true that France set up a claim to all Texas 
as far as the Rio Bravo del Norte as part of Louisi- 
ana,and that her writers and map-makers generally 
asserted this claim. But it was a barren claim, 
never matured and ripened into a right by those 
acts which, according to the publicists, are neces- 
sary to secure the fruits of discovery, that Is to 
say, settlement and cultivation, while Spain as con- 
stantly, and far more vigorously, asserted and 
maintained her title. Infinitely more active and 
vigorous was the claim which the Kings of Eng- 
land, the Edwards and He nrys, pretende d to the 
sovereignty of France itself. For centuries the y 
styled themselves Kings of Great Britain, France, 
and Lreland, and maintained this unjust pretension 
by force of arms, by long and bloody wars of in- 
vasion and conquest, until one of them was at last 
crowned at Paris. But history is challenged for 
the proof of any active or successful effort on the 
part of France to give efficacy to her claim to 
Texas. In the investigation of this subject, I shall 
be compelled to refer to authorities to vindicate 
the position which I have assumed, but I shall be 
as brief as possible. I shall not rely upon partisan 
writers, upon diplomatic advocates, or the ex parte 
statements of mere politicians; I shall draw the 
facts on which I place reliance from historians of 
acknowledged authority—from such as were as 


nearly as possible coteniporary with the events of 


which they write—from such as may be suppcsed 
to have Jeaned to the side of France and the United 
States—from Charlevoix, the Jesuit, who was in 
Louisiana while it was yet an infant settlement— 
from the Count de Vergennes, the Minister of 
Louis XVI.—from Barbé Marbois, who was a 
Minister of Napoleon—and from an illustrious citi- 
zen of Louisiana, | mean the late Chief Justice of 
that State, Francis Xavier Martin, who to distin- 
guished juridical learning united the highest repu- 
tation for public purity and historic impartiality. 
Now, sir, what are the facts as we learn from these 
sources? As early as 1538, Hernandez de Soto, 
by the authority of Charles I. ef Spain, landed at 
what is now called Tampa Bay the largest military 
force, perhaps, which had then been employed in 
the subjugation of the Indians of North America— 
nine hundred foot and three hundred and fifty 
horse. With this force he traversed Florida, the 
western parts of Georgia, Tennessee, and even 
southern Kentucky. In 1539 he reached the left 
bank of the Mississippi, a little below the last 
Chickasaw Bluff, crossed the river, marched up 
and down its western bank, almost constantly in 
conflict with the natives, and finally died at the 
mouth of Red River. His successor, Muscoso, 
in the hope of reaching Mexico by land, conducted 
the shattered remnants of his army up the Red 
River, through that part of the country called 
Nachitoches and Nacogdoches, probably, says 
Martin, into that part of the country now called 
the Province of Texas. He proceeded until he 
reached the foot of a mountainous country, when 
he determined to retrace his steps. He accord- 


| ingly returned to the Mississippi, and passed the 


winter and spring of 1542 at the mouth of Red 
River, engaged in the construction of vessels to 
convey his men to Mexico. In these vessels he 
floated down the Mississippi, and coasted along 
the shores of Louisiana and Teras, until he arrived 


‘at Panuco. Such was the original discovery of the 
| Mississippi and of Texas by subjects of Spain, 


under the authority of the Crown. The rights 


| which this discovery gave to Spain were forfeited 


| of the Mississippi. 


by abandonment; and for nearly a century and a 
half this whole region remained unknown to civi- 
lization, and in the possession of those who had 
the only good title to it, the aboriginal inhabiiants. 
In 1681, La Salle, crossing the land from the lakes 
to the Illinois, rediscovered the Mississippi, and 
descending it, traced it to its mouth, In the Gulf of 
Mexico. Then he retraced his way to Canada. 
In 1684, having procured the royal authority, and 
advances from the King’s treasury, he sailed from 
France, with a squadron of four vessels, with the 
purpose of founding a French colony on the banks 
For two weeks after making 


| the shores of the Gulf of Mexico they sought in 


| called St. Bernard’s Bay. 


vain for the mouth of the Great River. At last 
they landed on the coast of Texas, on what is now 
y. At the western ex- 
tremity of this bay La Salle built a fort, and soon 
e made another settlement some miles up 


; 
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the river, wow believed to be the Colorado of 
"lexas. 

His object still was to discover the Mississippi, 
and found After various at- 
tempts and failures, and losing his last ship, La 
Salle determined to return to France by the way 


his colony there. 


of Canada; and leaving his settlement on the Gua- 
dalupe, he set out in 1687 in this last expedi- 
tion, and was murdered on the route by his own 
men. Four only of his party reached the Mis- 
sissippi, and made their way to Qluebec. In the 
course of another year, the settlement was en- 
entirely destroyed by famine, by Indian hostilities, 
or by a Spanish force. In the fact of its destrue- 
uion allahe historians agree; but they differ as to 
the a rencey of the Spamards in the deed. Martin 
iys that the Viceroy of Mexico, in pursuance of 
King of Spain, 
(Vhilip Ul,) which enjoined the extermination of 
all foreigners who mieht penetrate the Gulf of 
having heard of La Salle’s settle- 


Mexico, and, | 
in expedition at Coahuila, to scour 


standing instructions from. the 


ment, formed 
the country, and hunt outthe French colonists; 
thet Alonzo de Leon, who commanded this expe- 
dition, found the site of the French colony, but no 


traces of the colonista.* The Count de Vergennes, 


Memon of 


‘ Spamardsa made 


i his Louisiana, says ‘“*that the 


prisoners of all the French, load- 
fed them with irons, and drove them to the mines 
‘of Mexico, in whose subterranean abysses they 
« ne rished.’’ ‘The fact 1s indisputable, that the 
Spaniards sought the destruction of this setllement 
as an encroachment on the territones claimed by 
them; that it was destroyed in about two years 
after its accidental establishment; and that never 
afterwards was it restored by France. Indeed, it 
was not until thirty-five ye ars afterwards, that any 
attempt was made by the French to re-settle St. 
Bernard’s Bay; and that attempt, as will be seen, 
was scarcely worthy of the name. On the other 
hand, Alonzo de Leon traversed the country with 
Spanish troops before the return of his expedition 
to Coahuila, giving to the Indians whom he met 
with the name of Texas, or friends, which after- 
wards became the name of the colony. In a few 
years after, says Martin, the Spaniards sent mis- 


sionaries into this p irt of the country, and after- | 


wards established military posts or presidios 
among the Indians, which ** were the beginning of 
the Spanish settlements in the province of Texas.”’ 
For twelve years after the death of La Salle, 
France attempted no further settlement in Louisi- 
ana, and never, at any time afterwards, did she 
exercise any authority or found any establishment 
in any part of the country called Texas; while 
Spain sent out her missionaries, built her forts, 
settled her colonies, and exercised such authority 
as was usual in remote countries so little known to 
civilization. In 1699, the second French expedi- 
tion, under Iberville, settled at the Bay of Biloxi. 
In 1700, while Iberville was exploring the Missis- 
sippi, the Spanish commandant of Pensacola ap- 
peared before the fort at Biloxi, in a ship-of-war, 
with the purpose of driving the French from their 
settlement. This purpose was defeated by the su- 
perior force of the French. The Spanish com- 
mandant contented himself with delivering to the 
Count de Surgeres a solemn protest against the 
occupation by the French of territories which he 
claimed as belonging to the vice-royalty of Mex- 
ico. Subsequently the grant to Crozet was made, 
and the French pushed their settlements up the 
Mississippi and the Red river, thus securing their 
title to the valley of the Mississippi. Long before 
this period, the Spaniards had settled on the banks 
of the Rio Bravo; and at the time of which I speak 
their most southern post on that river was the Pre- 
sidio del Norte. In 1714, the French sent St. 
Dennys overland to the Del Norte to open a trade 
with Mexico. Their object, says Martin, was 
niso to check the progress of the Spaniards, who 
were preparing to advance their settlements in 
Texas to the neighborhood of Nachitoches. F'a- 
ther Charlevoix tells us, that the motive of the 
French settlements on Red river was the neigh- 
borhood of the Spaniards; he says, “ the Nachi- 
toches are settled on the Red river, and we have 
judged it convenient to build a fort among them, 
to hinder the Spaniards from settling nearer us.’’ 





* Mémoire sur ta Louisiané, par M. de Vergennes, 132; 
Martin’s History of Louisiana, 126, 127. 
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In his History of New France, Charlevoix says, 
searcely was this fort finished, when Du Tisné 
was informed that the Spaniards had made an es- 
tablishment among the Assinnais Indians, and 
that there was every reason to believe that their 
project was to push on to the Mississippi, if not 
prevented, which obliged the Governor of Louisi- 
ana to reinforce the garrison of Fort Natchitoches.* 
In this first expedition of St. Dennys, he failed to 
open the overland trade with Mexico; and in 1716, 
another attempt was made. St. Dennys was tn 
this expedition also. About thirty miles from 
Nachitoches he found the Spaniards had a mission, 
to which three soldiers were attached. At Nacog- 
doches, their next stage, they found another Span- 
ish mission; thirty miles further a third mission; 
twenty-five miles further a Spanish presidio or fort, 
garrisoned by a captain, leutenant, and twenty- 
five soldiers; thirty miles further another mission 
with a few soldiers; and, finally, after crossing the 
tio Colorado the French party were attacked by 
sixty Spaniards on horseback. At the Presidio 
del Norte, St. Dennys was arrested. ‘This was 
owing, says Martin, to a letter addressed to the 
Viceroy of Mexico by Don Martin de Alacorne, 
then the Spanish Governor of Texas, who was dissa- 
tisfied that St. Dennys should have passed through 
his government without seeing him. So early, 
therefore, as this period, Texas was a province of 
Mexico, with a Spanish governor, several missions, 
a military post, and such a population as that sixty 
Spanish horsemen were imbodied at one time near 
the Colorado. If the late Chief Justice of Louisi- 
ana wrote unto history and not palpable fiction, 
Spain must at this time have had an actual occu- 
pancy of Texas, and France not even a construc- 
tive possession.t This same Governor, Alacorne, 
in 1720, established other missions in Texas, and 
built a fort on the Bay of Espiritu Santo, as he 
called St. Bernard’s Bay. On his return from this 
place, he was expected to establish a mission 
among the Caddoes on the Red River, whose set- 
tlement was near the present limits of the United 
States, In thisthey were disappointed—La Harpe, 
who had obtained a grant at this same place, hav- 
ing, in 1719, taken possession of and settled it. 
Thus, says Martin, ‘the settlement of the French 
‘in Louisiana acquired the utmost extension from 
‘east to west they ever had, id est, from Fort 
‘Toulouse, on the Alibamons, to a point on Red 
‘River beyond the present limits of the State.” 
While the French settlements were thus limited to 
the Red River, the Spaniards were extending their 
establishments in Texas, and sustaining them by 
considerable military force. In 1722, St. Dennys 
learned that the Marquis de Gallo, the new Span- 
ish Governor of Texas, had arrived in the north- 
eastern part of that provinee with four hundred 
horsemen. In 1724, St. Dennys, who was still in 
command at Nachitoches, informed the Governor 
of Louisiana that the Governor of Texas had 
lately received a reinforcement of five hundred sol- 
diers. To all this the French colonial authorities 
submitted quietly, contented with the correspond- 
ence between La Harpe and Alacorne, Governor 
of Texas in 1720, in which each had asserted the 
claims of his own country to the Province of Texas 
—the only difference being, that the Spaniards took 
actual possession of the country, and maintained 
it with their military power, while the French did 
noteven attempt so to sustain their pretensions. 
From this general remark, [ must except a feeble 
effort made by La Harpe in 1722, to revive the 
establishment of La Salle, on the Bay of St. Ber- 
nard.t This officer was sent with a small vessel 
and thirty men with orders to take possession of 
the country on St. Bernard’s Bay, build a fort, 
and remove by force, if necessary, any Spaniards 
whom he might find there. He accomplished none 
of these objects, and returned, after having exas- 
perated the Indians by kidnapping some of their 
chiefs—the only exploit effected .§ 

Charlevoix, writing of this on the 5th of April, 
1722, says: 


* See Martin’s History of L@isiana, 1 vol.-191; Charle- 
voix Letters to the Duchess of Lesdiguierés, translated from 
the French and printed at London, 1763; Histuire et De- 
scription Générale de la Nouvelle France, t. 4, p. 186— 
Paris, 1744. 

+ Mertin’s History of Louisiana, vol. 1; 203, 2u8, 219. 

t Martin’s Louisiana, 207, 222, 244, 250. 


§ 1 Martin’s Louisiana, 238, 239. 
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“They are at present engaged in seeking, to the west of 
the Mississippi, a place to inake a settlement, which y 
bring us nearer to Mexico; and they think they have ¢ and 
it at a hundred leagues from the mouth of the river, in a bay 
which bears the name, sometimes, of St. Magdaien and 
sometimes of St. Louis, but oftener that of St. Bernard. tt 
receives giany rivers, some of which are pretty large, and jt 
was there that La Salle landed when he missed the moutl 
of the Mississippi. A brigantine had lately been sent thither 
to reconnoitre it, but they found there some savazes who 
appear litde disposed to receive us, &c. [ also hear that 
the Spaniards have very lately prevented this design by « ri 
ling there before us.” wre 


He adds: 


“The neighborhood of the Spaniards may have its use 
but let us leave it to them to approach us as much as 
will; we are not in a condition, and we have no ne¢ 
— ourselves further.’’"—Charlevoix’s Letters, &¢., 

Thus, whatever the French claims and schemes 
might be, the Spaniards seem always to have been 
more acuve and energetic, and to have taken actual 
possession, while France was dreaming of extir- 
pated colonies and abandoned rights. The Count 
de Vergennes tells us that the Spaniards remem- 
bered the Bay of St. Louis, (St. Bernard’s,) and 
the French post of that name; they repaired thither, 
established themselves upon the ruins they had 
formerly made, and erected there the standard of 
Spain; that they imported from the Canary Islands 
many families, who went into the interior sixty 
leagues from this post, and built the town of San 
Fernando on the little river San Antonio; and he 
declares that it would be one of the happiest Span- 
ish Colonies if it were not for the warlike savages 
who surround it.* He adds, that the Louisiana 
company were far from taking umbrage at the 
movements of the Spaniards, and did notprotest 
against their usurpations; that they opened their 
eyes too late to the ambition of the Spaniards, 
when sending La Harpe with a detachment to re- 
take possession of the Bay of St. Louis, they 
found the Spaniards already established there. ~ 

Martin confirms this account, and tells us that 
soon after the settlement of the families from the 
Canaries on the San Antonio, another body of 
these islanders, amounting to five hundred, came 
to Texas, and settled in the northwest, among the 
Assinnais Indians.t This was in 1719. From 
about this period down to the cession of Louisiana 
to Spain by the treaty of Versailles, the latter 
Power remained in undisturbed and indisputed 
possession of all Texas, which was not in the oc- 
cupancy of the native Indians. The French colo- 
nists even recognised a right in the crown of Spain 
to the province of Texas. I say this upon the 
authority of Martin, who a from the archives 
of Louisiana, to which he had access, and in 
which, doubtless, the evidence is to be found. In 
the chapter in which he treats of the boundaries 
of Louisiana, at the time of its cession to the Uni- 
ted States, is the following passage: 

‘On the bayou des Lauriers, (Laurel creek,) six miles 
southwest by south from the town of Natchitoches, on the 
Red river, and fifteen miles from the Adayes, where the 
road to Nacogdoches crosses the bayou, the French had 
placed leaden plates on a tree on each side of the road, with 
an inscription expressing that the spot was the houndary be- 
treen the French and Spanish dominions, without indicating 
the continufftion of the line on either side. Similar plates 
were also fixed at Yatassees, a village of the Nadoca Indi- 

| ans, fifty leagues northwest of Natchitoches. The bounda- 
ry line from bayou des Lauriers to the sea was never run, 

| each party claiming much more than the-other was willing 
to allow. The Spaniards claimed that the line was to be 
run due south, in which case it would strike the sea near 
the river Carcasson.”°—2 Martin’s Louisiana, 20). 

However this may be, the evidence is quite suf- 
ficient, I think, to show that Spain not only claim- 
'ed Texas as part of the dominions of her crown, 
but that she had the actual occupancy of it long 
prior to the treaty of Versailles; and that, though 
the line of demarcation was never run, and the pre- 
cise limits were never defined, the French colonial 
authorities, by adopting the points mentioned by 
Martin, admitted = Spanish right to almost the 
| whole of Texas. Even Barbé Marbois, the min- 

| ister of Napoleon, who negotiated, on the part of 
| France, the treaty of cession to the United States, 
says that the country claimed by France extended 
| only to the Bay of St. Bernard.t 
|, But in addition to all this historical evidence, 18 
| that of the geographers and map-makers. The 


they 
2 to 


343, 











|| * Mémoire sur Louisiane, par M. de Vergennes, 146, 147, 
|| 148, 149. 
| +1 Martin’s Louisiana, 209. ‘ 
} Barbé Marbois’s History of Louisiana, page 107. 
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Senator from Louisiana was mistaken in suppo- 
sing that no map prior to 1800 could be found, 
where New France was not designated as extend- 
ing to the Rio Bravo del Norte. IL have before me 
a work published at Paris, in 1787, entitled ‘Atlas 
Encyclopédique, par M. Bonne, Engénieur-Hydro- 
graphe de la Marine, et par M. Desmarest, de 
"Académie Royale des Sciences,’’ &c., in. which 
there are two maps, showing not only that New 
Mexico lay on both sides of the upper Bravo del 
Norte, but that New Santander, now called Tam- 
aulipas, extended considerably east of that river. 
Ina general chart by Lieutenant Roberts, of the 
British pavy, dated in 1784, which f found in the 
Library of Congress, among the collections of Mr. 
Jefferson, New Leon is made to extend east of the 
Rio Grande, and in a map, dated in 1743, and 
bound up in the first volume of Charlevoix’s ‘* His- 
toire Générale de la Nouvelle France,’’ published 
in 1774, at Paris, while no limits are marked, it 
is very manifest, from the position of the word 
Louisiana, that it was confined very closely to the 
Mississippi and the Red rivers. F'arther research 
doubtless would have multiplied this sort of evi- 
dence, particularly if Spanish maps could have 
been obtained. While, therefore, believe, with 
the Senator from Missouri, that the country be- 
tween the Red river and the Arkansas, which was 
ceded by the treaty of 1819 to Spain, was right- 
fully the territory of the United States prior to that 
time, | must think that this treaty, which was 
unanimously ratified by the Senate, did not divorce 
Texas from the United States, but only yiclded an 
unfounded claim to it. We found this country in 
the possession of Spain, when Louisiana was ceded 
tous; and though we urged a diplomatic claim to 
it, we left it in the undisturbed occupancy of the 
Spanish authorities, and relinquished our preten- 
sions when we obtained the transfer of Florida. 
How, then, can the term re-annexation be justly 
employed, or what end can it serve but that of 
popular delusion ? 

I come now, sir, to inquire what were the limits 
of the Spanish province and modern republic of 
Texas. On this point I shall quote only two 
modern authorities.” The first is a map of Texas, 


by Stephen H. Austin, the great Texan colonist, | 


compiled by him in 1836, and published by Tan- 
ner, a highly respectable map-maker of Philadel- 
phia. In this map, the river Nueces is the west- 
ern boundary of Texas; and the country between 
that river and the Rio Grande is designated as a 
part of the Mexican State of Tamaulipas. 

My next authority is one entitled to great con- 


sideration. It isnot Humboldt, sir, but one much | 


more familiar to the democracy of this country, 
and for a long time, if not still, considered by them 
as oracular—the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. 


Benton.] In May, 1844, that Senator delivered | 
in this Chamber, a speech against the annexation | 
of Texas, by the treaty then just concluded by the | 


administration of Mr. Tyler. Among the promi- 
nent objections to the treaty, which he urged, was 
this: That it proposed to annex Texas, not as 


properly limited and defined, but as claimed by an | 
act of the Texian Congress, to extend to the Rio | 
Grande, and reaching from the mouth of that river, | 
in the climate of eternal flowers, to its sources | 


amidst eternal snows. Whether the treaty did 
propose this or not, is of no consequence in the 
view which I am taking; since my object is to 
show, by the authority of the Senator, that the 
valley of the Rio Grande or Bravo did not belong 


to Texas, was the rightful territory of Mexico, || 


and was occupied by the troops of the United 
States, under the order of the President, in viola- 
tion of the territorial rights of Mexico. The Sen- 
ator said that the whole upper part of this valley 


‘was settled by the Spaniards, and great part of | 

‘it in 1594, just one hundred years before La Salle | 

‘first saw Texas! All this Spee part was then || 
1 


‘formed into provinces, on both sides of the river, 
‘and has remained under Spanish or Mexican au- 


‘thority ever since. These former provinces of | 


‘the Mexican Viceroyalty, now departments of 
‘the Mexican republic, lying on both sides of the 
‘Rio Grande from its mouth to its source, we now 
‘ propose to incorporate, so far as they lie on the 
‘left bank of the river, into our Union, by virtue 
‘of a re-annexation with Texas.’’ The Senator 
then described to us the four departments of Mexi- 
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Mexico, Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas. 
He asked if the term re-annexation would legiti- 
mate this slicing off a portion of Mexican territory 
two thousand miles long and some hundred broad— 
this seizure of a neighbor’s dominion with whom 
we had treaties of peace, amity, and commerce— 
“when no Texian forcee—witness the disastrous 
expeditions to Santa Fé and Mier—have been seen 
near it, without being taken or killed to the last 
man.’’ The Senator denounced it as an act of 
crime and infamy, and said he washed his hands of 
all attempts thus to dismember the Mexican repub- 
lic. He called it an act of unparalleled outrage, and 
said it was the duty of the Senate to avoid any 
participation in its enormities, by a special disap- 
probation. He therefore submitted to the Senate 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the incorpora™n of the left bank of the 
Rio Grande del Norte into the American Union, by virtue of 
a treaty with Texas, comprehending, as the said incorpora- 
tion would do, a part of the Mexican departments of New 
Mexico, Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Tamantipas, would be 
an act of direct aggression on Mexico, for all the consequen- 
ces of which the United States would stand responsible.” 

He called our attention to the fact, that when, in 
15829, General Jackson sought to procure a cession 
to the United States of Mexican territory west of 
the Sabine river, ‘* he meditated no such crime or 
folly as that of adding the left bank of the Rio de! 
Norte, from its head to its mouth, to our Union.’ 
He proposed to go no further west than to the des- 
ert prairies east of the Nueces river. “ He left the 
‘whole valley of the Rio Grande—every inch of 
‘its soil, and every drop of its water, with all its 
‘towns and villages, and all its flocks and fields to 
‘ its ancient possessor, who had held it for centu- 
* ries.”’ 

Sir, in all this I heartily concurred with the Sen- 
ator at the time, and I do not perceive that the facts 
of history and the rights of the United States, Mex- 
ico, or Texas, can be varied by the decree of a Bal- 
timore Convention, the result of a Presidential 
election, or the substitution for a treaty of a joint 
resolution of annexation. 

The opposition of the Senator from Missouri to 
the treaty of 1844, contributed largely to its defeat. 
He washed his hands of the deed of madness and 
crime then, but washed them in it at the ensuing 
session of Congress, when the annexation was ef- 
fected by what I consider the unconstitutional form 
of a joint resolution—a treaty of incorporation ac- 
complished by legislative act. I remember that 
when the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Minter] 
offered, as an amendment to the resolutions of an- 
nexation, one of the Senator’s [Mr. Benton's] 
resolutions, submitted by him at the previous ses- 
sion, and expressed the hope that his own offspring 
would meet with favor at his hands, he replied 
that he would kill it stone dead—and so he did. 
But there was this difference between the treaty 
and the joint resolution by which Texas was an- 
|| nexed. The former was held by many to dispos- 
sess Mexico of, or, to use the lanzuage of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, to disrupt and tear from her 
the valley of the Rio Grande, which she had held 
for centuries... The joint resolutions were intended 
to be so framed as to guard against this objection. 
They provided that the territory properly included 
within, and righfully belonging to Texas, might be 
erected into a new State; and the consent of Con- 
gress to its admission into the Union was given on 
the condition that all questions of boundary that 
\| might arise with other Governments, sh@uld be 
' subject to adjustment by the Government of the 


| United States. 
| Weknow, sir, that this provision was intended 
to guard against any difficulty that might arise from 
| the Texan claim to the Rio fae claim which 
| they had never been able to enforce, and which 
| was considered by the Senator from Missouri him- 
self as utterly unfounded. This proviso was in- 
tended to secure the control of that matter, not to 
' the President of the United States, but to the whole 


| 


| war-making power should be invoked for its settle- 
ment—to the President and the Senate, if the treaty 
| making power should be adequate to its adjust- 
|ment. No one dreamed, until the deed was done, 
|| that this Gordian knot was to be cut by the Ex- 


| ecutive sword—that the President, without the au- 


} 
; 
j 


‘| struction and authority—would be guilty of the 


Government—to both branches of Congress, if the | 


|| thority and knowledge of Congress, while it was | 


é | I || in session, and might have been consulted for in- | 
co, lying on both sides of the Rio Grande, New | 
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‘* madness and crime”’ of seizing on any portion of 
this ‘slice of Mexico,”? and would thus involve 
the country in the “ unparalleled owtrage’’ of this 
“aggression upon Mexico.” 

W hoever considers these facts, and the attendant 
circumstances, must seé that the war in which we 
are now engaged is a Presidential war, and a war 
of conquest. 

The message of the President to Congress at the 
present session, Is a sort of appeal to the people 
from that judgment of his offteial conduct, which 
its consequences were forcing upon the national 
mind. To me it seems to be a series of disingen- 
uous sophistries and superficial glosses, It gives 
an exaggerated and highly-colored statement of all 
our old causes of complaint ageinst Mexico, from 
the earliest period of her independence, as if these 
things had the slightest connexion with the war 
now waging; and, in disregard of the fact, that 
these grievances had been settled by treaties, which 
it is notorious that Mexico was making the great- 
est efforts to fulfil in good faith, down to the period 
of the annexation treaty. Sir, itis difficult to con- 
ceive for what purpose all this could be intended 
but popular delusion, For the causes of this war, 
we must look to the annexation of Texas, and the 
proceedings of the President subsequent to that 
event. 

When, in 1844, Mr. Tyler was negotiating the 
annexation treaty, he sent an army of observation 
to our southwestern frontier, aud concentrated a 
strong squadron in the Gulf of Mexico. What 
said the Senator from Missouri to this? Why, sir, 
in the speech from which | have already quoted, he 
said: 

* Whatis an army of observation but an armyin the field 
for war? Itis to wateh the enemy, and can never be made 
to watch a friend. Friends cannot be watched by armed 
men individually, or nationally, without open enmity. Let 
an armed man take a position before your door—show him- 
self to your faumily—watch your movements—remonstrate 
with you, and report upon you if he judge your movements 
equivoeal—let him do this, and what is it but an act of hos- 
tility and outrage, which every feeling of the heart, and 
every law of God and man require you to resent and repulse ? 
This would be the case with a mere individual, still more 


with nations; and when squadrons and armies are the 
watchers and remonstrants.”” 


Mexico, he said, must feel herself outraged and 
attacked. All this was declared of an army of ob- 
servation, mm position within our acknowledged 
limits. And what has Mr. Polk done? Very soon 
after entering upon the duties of the Chief Magis- 
tracy, he gave orders to that gallant and glorious 
old soldier, General Taylor, to move the troops 
under his command into Texas, and to take upa 
position as near the Rio Grande as prudence would 
permit. Heclaimed that river as the boundary 
line, notwithstanding it had been purposely left 

, open and unsettled by the terms of annexatien— 
told General Taylor that was his ultimate destina- 
tion; and, in the mean time, desired that ‘* his po- 


| sition for a part of his forces, at least, should be 


west of the Nueces.’? Such was the tenor of the 


| Secretary of War's despatches to General Taylor 


of May 28, June 15, and July 30, 1845. This, be 
it recollected, was before the passage of those laws 
‘of which the President speaks in his message, 
creating a port of delivery at Corpus Christi, and 
establishing certain post routes in Texas—the one 
being passed on the 31st December, 1845, the other 
on the 12th February, 1846. If, when these laws 
were pending in Congress, their operation on the 
question of boundary had been considered ever so 
deliberately, (which was not the case,) this would 
sll afford no authority, express or implied, for 
the seizure of the valley of the Rio Grande. And 
when they are relied on to justify the orders to our 
army, given months before, nothing but an exam- 
ination of the dates is necessary to expose the shal- 
low and ridiculous pretence. Sir, the territory 
rightfully included within, and properly belonging 
tc Texas, was only that over which she had ex- 
tended the jurisdiction of the sword. Her limits 
were those within which her civil authority had 
/ been in fact extended, and where her military 


‘| power could give efficacy to it. I believe that 


Texas had, in fact, some establishments on the 
west bank of the Nueces. This, then, justified the 
‘acts of Congress referred to, and authorized the 
_ position of the army on the Nueces, as within the 
| actual limits of Texas, Beyond this the President 
had no right to move the army an inch, and when 
‘| he did so he committed “ an act of direct aggres- 
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gion upon Mexico,”’ 
he is responsible, 


for all the consequences of 
which The Senator from Mis- 
1 a es . y 2 > 
souri did not advise this movement. We have it 
from his own lips, that if he had been consulted, 
iid not have advised it. And if the object 
of the President had been, in good faith, nothing 


he wu 


move than to protect Texas from invasion, why 
did he not select that central and desirable point 


San Antonio, from which, in whatever direction 
they wight approa h, an invading Mexican force 
might have been met and repelled ? 

This did not suita project of invasion, conquest, 
and nexation—the prompt seizure of the eastern 
} 


mank of the Rio Grande. As early as Novembe r, 


1845, the President knew from the letter of our 
late consul at Matamoros, Mr. Marks, which was 
communicated to the Department of State, and 
which is admitted to be genuine, thatif the Ameri- 


can army did not move westward from its position 
Nueces, the Mexican General, Arista, 
would not eross the Rio Grande tn force; and would 


near the 


send only small detachments, as far as the Arroyo 
Colorado, with the view of preventing Indian dep- 
redatio und illicit trade. Yet, with a full knowl- 


f 


edee of this, the march to the Rio Grande was 


ordered, on the 13th January, 1846. Great com- 
plaint made of the refusal of Mexico to receive 
our M ter Plenipotentiary, Mr. Slidell; and this 
refusal declared to have been in violation of her 
pleted faith, Yet the published letters of the 
Mexican Secretary of State show that this promise 
Was to receive a commissioner, Who might come with 


and the refusal 


Mr. Stidell was placed on the ground, 


full powers to settle the present dispre ; 
to receive 
that in 
was a minister plenipotentiary, with general, and 


ead of being such a cominissioner ad hoc, he 
therefore, different functions—an obvious and ex- 
traordinary blunder of our Government, if, indeed, 
it was not a part of their deliberate plans. Before 
the President could have known the final refusal 
of the Mexican Government to receive Mr. Slidell, 
the order was given to General ‘Taylor to take post 
on the Rio Grande. Although the President pro- 


fesses that the eastern part of the valley of the Rio 
Grande was ours, yet from the Secretary of War's 
official despatehes to General Taylor, of July 8th 


and 30th, 1845, it is manifest that our Govern- 
ment very well knew that the territory was not 
only clanned, but occupied by Mexico. On July 
8, 1845, Mr. Marcy writes to General Taylor, 
that— 

‘This department is informed that Mexico has some 
military establishments on the east side of the Rio Grande, 
which are, and for some time have been, in the actual oecu- 
pancy of her troops.” 


And on the 30th July, he says: 


“ The Rio Grande isclaimed as the boundary between the 
two countries, and up to this boundary you are to extend 
your protection, only excepting any posts on the eastern 
{, whieh are in the actual ocenpancy of Mexican 
forces, or Mexican settlements, over which the republic of 
exas did not exercise jurisdiction,” &e. 


elce ther 


The President knew that the Mexicans had a 
custom-house at San Isabel, on the east side of the 
river, and at its mouth; that Loredo was a Mexi- 
ean town, on the east bank; that the few cultivated 
lands were held by Mexicans, and that neither 
town, nor farm, nor anything else on the east bank 


of iat river, Was, or ever had been, held by Tex- 


as. Yet, on the 13th January, 1846, while Mr. 
Slidell was still endeavoring to negotiate, General 
"Taylor was ordered to advance and oceupy a posi- 
tion on the Rio Grande. He was told in this de- 


spatch that Point tsabel is supposed to be an eligi- 
ble situation, (that being the place ofan established 
Mexican custom-house,) and that points opposite 
Matamoros and Mier, and in the neighborhood of 
Loredo, are suggested for his consideration. 

The march was made in obedience to these or- 
ders, and against the remonstrances of the Mexican 
local and military authorities. As our army ad- 
vanced, the Mexteans burned their custom-house 
at the mouth of the river; and the little Mexican 
villave of Frontone was discovered to be in flames. 

‘The army encamped in the midst of Mexican 
corn and cotton fields, and finally our batteries 
were so pl wnted opposite the Mexican city of Mat- 
amoros, as fo spot any house in the town. So wrote 
the officers of our army. This was the consum- 
mation of that * crime or folly”? which the Senator 
from Missouri resisted so powerfully in 1844—the 
seizure of this “slice of the Mexican republic,” 
and thus the war begun. Ifany further evidence 
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were wanting that this is a Presidential war of 
conquest, we may find it in the plan of its prose- 
cution. No sooner was the war recognised by 
Congress, than despatches were forwarded to the 
officer commanding our naval forces in the Pacific, 
directing something more than a vigorous prose- | 
cution of hostilities, and contemplating the con- 
quest and permanent possession by the United 
States of California at least. Commodore Sloat | 
was told, on the 12th July, 1845, that “ this would 
bring with it the necessity of a civil administra- | 
tion,’ and “that it may be proper to require an 
oath of allegiance from those who are intrusted | 
with authority.” At the same time a sort of ro- | 
ving commission is given toa citizen of New York, | 
who is told to inlist a regiment to serve somewhere 
on the Pacific coast, and to be prepared to settle in 
whatever country they may find themselves at the 
close of the war. j 
ed to march with a large force, from Fort Leaven- 
worth on the Missouri, seven or eight hundred | 
miles across the prairies, on the route of the tra- | 
ding caravans, to Santa Fé, to conquer New Mexi- 
co, and then press forward to California. This 
was all very well, if our object was to conquer 
provinees and dismember Mexico; but it was not 
the prompt and obvious method of conquering ¢ 
Mexico might be annoyed by thus lop- 
ping off these remote branches of her empire, so 
far from the central seats of her population and 
power; but a speedy pence could and can be at- 
tained, if at all, only by striking vigorously at the 
heart of the country. | 
That the object of the war was conquest I infer, 
too, from the extravagant demands of indemnity | 
for the expenses of the war, which we are told by | 
the chairman of the Foreign Affairs, will be made. 
Unfortunately, these unusual and extraordinary 
demands seem to have been contemplated before 
the expenses were incurred. And indeed these 
expensive conquests would be no indemnity; but 
would only bring burdens and discord upon our 
Union. And, sir, if we sueceed in these ambi- 
tious projects, and tear from Mexico not only the 
eastern bank of the Rio Grande, to which we pre- 
tend a title, but to all New Mexico and California, 
what will it profitus? Military glory is not al- 
ways safe and profitable to a nation—very often it | 
has proved not to be associated with national pros- | 
perity and happiness. In many cases it onl 
“leads to bewilder, and davzles to blind.’? But | 
how is the harmony of our Union to be effected 
by this vast acquisition of territory, which is to 
overshadow the old thirteen States, leaving them 
minima sui? Instead of consolidating our 


peace, 


pars 


Union, promoting our prosperity, and securing | 
our peace, it will, as T believe, endanger the one, | 
I say noth- | 
ing of that question of paramount importance | 


impair the other, and distract the last. 


which it will force upon us, inflaming to the high- 
est degree, sectional feelings and prejudices. 
extension of empire has been fatal, sooner or later, 
to all nations, who have yielded to the temptings 
of this ambition, It will be so to us; and the 
more speedily because of the peculiar form of our 
government. A nation is often weakened by ex- 
tension of territory: its power is diminished by 
dispersion; its burdens increased, and its institu- 
tions endangered by the necessary maintenance of 
large military forces. To make a nation great, 
prosperous, and happy, it should be compacted, 
well peopled, well educated, blessed with the sound 
and prudent legislation cf peace, improved and 
adorned by all that art and utility can furnish for 
its benefit and embellishment. 

And have we not country enough? Can we not 
be satisfied with over two millions of square miles 
of territory, abounding in fertile lands and noble 
rivers; blessed with the finest of climates; with 
every variety of soil and product; teeming with all 
that ministers to the comfort and happiness of man, 
and capable of supporting twice the population of 
China? Why must we penetrate the central wil- 
derness of the continent, and seek the shores of 
the far Pacific? 
we shall find them anything but profitable. Our 
resources, at all events, will be drained to build up 
and improve a rival Power on the Pacific. We 
shall be taxed to build forts, and light-houses, and 
custom-houses, and seats of territorial governments 
three thousand miles from the centre of our pres- 


ent Union; to clear out rivers which flow into the || endeavored to agquire. 


General Kearny, too, is direct- |, 


The | 


Sir, if we make these scene I] 
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Pacific; to make harbors on the Sacramento, or 
the Colorado of the West; to maintain a much 
larger military and naval force than we have aeae 
before been willing toendure. And when we have 
done all this, the country which we have thus 
built up will break the bonds of our Union, and 
sever the unnatural alliance. Sir, | want no more 
annexation—no partnership with these outside bar- 
barians—and, with my consent, none shall ever 
take place. Already has this war absorbed the 
large surplus which we had accumulated before 
hostilities began, and created alarming deficiencies 
in the exchequer. Besides that surplus of about 
twelve millions, and the accruing revenues of more 
than twenty millions, we have, in less than one 
year from the commencement of the war, ay 
thorized direct or indirect loans to the amount of 
thirty-eight millions. At this rate, if the war 
continues long, it requires no gift of prophecy to 
foresee the creation of an immense debt, which wil! 
burden and oppress our own industry and that of 
our posterity. This war speculation is a fancy 
stock which I do not fancy. It must be a bad jn- 
vestment. Those who sow the storm reap the 
whirlwind. Those who scatter bullets and cun- 
powder, and reap with sabres and bayonets, nust 
have a sad if not a fatal harvest. Already we 
have sown the seeds of a bitter and lasting hatred 
in the minds and hearts of the Mexican people, 
We had before Jost a valuable trade with that coun- 
try, probably never to be regained; and we have 
now lost that great moral influence which we had, 
and which prudent counsels would always have 
secured to us, among all the Spanish American 
races. I know that recently, even in Brazil, intel- 
ligent men have expressed the apprehension that, 
at some future day, swarms of military adventu- 
rers will pour forth from our northern hive and rush 
to rapine and conquest in southern America, — In- 
stead of being considered the conservative head of 
a great system of American republics, we are likely 
to be looked upon as rapacious, grasping, and un- 
scrupulous conquerors. Sir, I trust we shall bet- 
ter understand our true glory and interest than to 
justify these suspicions—that public virtue and a 
magnanimous spirit will yet prevail in our coun- 
cils. I trust that the President is not quite intoxi- 
cated with the rage for gunpowder popularity— 
that he is not so much inflamed by the lust of 
dominion as to persist in a career of conquest which, 
I believe, will prove fatal to the interests if not the 
liberties of the country. 

And now, sir, as to the three millions proposed 
by the bill to be placed at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent. I would very cheerfully give much more 
than that sum to effeet an honorable peace with 
Mexico. But I cannot vote for this proposition. 
I cannot consent to this union of the purse and the 
sword in the hands of the Executive. Already 


| Congress has placed at his command more than 


seventy thousand men, and appropriated, at the 
present session, nearly forty-five millions of dol- 
lars for military and naval purposes. And now 
we are asked to place at his Supeetl, and controll- 
ed only by his discretion, this sum of three mil- 
lions, to be expended, we know not, so far as he 
has informed us, for what specific purposes, but 
under the provisions of a treaty which he hopes to 
make with Mexico. If he should not fail in this 
hope, the money may, and probably will be, trans- 
ferred from our treasury to that of Mexico, under 
the stipulations of a treaty not submitted to the 
Senate for ratification, and to which the constitu- 
tional majority may never assent. I will not con- 
sent thus to surrender, in advance, my functions as 
a Senator, to cede to the President my constitu- 
tional right and duty to act on a treaty, before it 
oes into effect. 

Still Jess can I do this, when the Senator from 
Arkansas, the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, avers that the President’s object is to 
obtain a cession of New Mexico and California at 
least, by way of indemnity; while the three mil- 
lions are to be paid into the exhausted treasury 0! 
Mexico, to enable that Government to pay off the 
arrears due to their army, and on their civil list. 

I will have no part nor lot in such a roceeding. 
I might be induced to consent to the Rio Grande, 
for a part of its course, as a boundary, though I 
think it by no meansa good one—not at all as de- 
' sirable as that which General Jackson, in 1629, 
If it could be obtained by 
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the free consent of Mexico, I would not resist the 
acquisition of a port on the Pacific, for the resort 
end protection of our commerce in that ocean, but 
| never will consent to these ruinous schemes of 
cigantic conquest, these vast projects of annexa- 
ten. 

We have been taunted by gentlemen on the other 
side with voting supplies for a war, the origin and 
object of which we think unjust to Mexico and 
injurious to our own country. Sir, | feel the em- 
barrassment of the position. Our hearts are stirred 
as with a trumpet, when we hear of our gallant 
armies carrying the flag of their country in triumph 
over a foreign land. We feel power, and forget 
yight. Itis difficult to withhold from these brave 
men the means of support and safety, in the distant 


and difficult enterprise on which they have been | 


sent. ‘Todo so might seem to be a desertion of 
our country’s cause. And yet, sir, to assist the 
President in his scheme of conquest and annexa- 
tion is, as I believe, to bring the greatest of evils 
upon the people of the United States. But appro- 
priations may be so limited as to secure the one 
purpose, and deny the other. And whenever I 
shall be satisfied that a solid and durable peace can 
be had without dismembering the territory of Mex- 
ico—if the President shall persist in his plans of 
territorial acquisition—I, for one, whatever may 
be the risk of misconception and unjust imputa- 
tion, wifl withhold from him the means of pursu- 
ing a war of conquest, and compel him, if I can, to 
give peace to the country. 


THE THREE MILLION BILL. 


REMARKS OF MR. H. JOHNSON, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


In THe Senate or tHe Unitrep Srartes, 
March 1, 1847. 


The Senate having under consideration the Bill 
appropriating Three Millions of Dollars for the 
purpose of bringing the war with Mexico toa 
close— 


Mr. JOHNSON rose and said: 


Mr. Presipent: I desire to make a very few 
remarks on the amendment proposed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia (Mr. Berrien] 
to the bill under consideration. The bill contains 
an appropriation of three millions of dollars, to en- 
able the President to terminate the war with Mex- 
ico and to procure an acquisition of Mexican ter- 
ritory by treaty. The object of the amendment, 
if I understand it, is to prevent the acquisition of 
one foot of territory. The President was induced 
to believe, during the last session of Congress, from 
information derived from sources upon which he 
relied, that an appropriation of two millions of 
dollars would enable him to terminate the difficul- 
ties between the two countries by an amicable ar- 
rangement, and transmitted a message to Congress, 
asking an appropriation of that amount for that 
purpose. A bill passed the House of Representa- 
lives making the appropriation, which was discus- 
sed in the Senate until twelve o’clock, the time at 
which the session terminated. It thus failed for 


the want of time; it having been previously ascer- | 
tained by a vote of the Senate that a decided ma- | 


jority of this body was in favor of the said appro- 
priation. ‘The President, in his message to Con- 
gress at the commencement of this session, renew- 
ed his recommendation for an appropriation, and 
asked for three millions of dollars, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, b 

whom this bill was reported. I voted for the bil 


of the last session, appropriating two millions of | 


dollars, and eight Whig Senators then so voted. I 
voted for the bill under the impression, that if the 
appropriation should be made, a peace might be 


concluded, honorable to both Governments; and | 


that the ports of San Francisco and Monterey, on 


the Pacific, and such a portion of territory adjoin- - 


ing thereto as might be necessary to afford to the 
people of the United States a direct communication 
to and from these ports, and to secure the payment 
of our just claims against Mexico, might be fairly 
acquired; and [ am now prepared to vote for a simi- 
lar bill, under like impressions. But I have another 
objection to the amendment. 


If adopted, we shall |, 
proclaim to Mexico the course we intend to pur- '' nently acquired by the United States. Those ports 


sue in prosecuting the war, which I consider would 
be impolitic. The Senator from Georgia, who pro- 
posed this amendment, voted against that bill, and 
1s now perfectly consistent in supporting the amend- 
ment. Some of the Whig Senators who voted for 
the bill of the last session oppose this bill, on the 
ground of its being totally a different bill from the 
one of the last session, having different objects in 
view; they say that it authorizes the President to 
use the appropriation for such purposes as he may 


deem proper, before a treaty shal! be made and | 


ratified by Mexico; that it might be used for the 
purpose of bribing the Government of Mexico or 
of its commanding general; that the money will 
probably go to Santa Ana, and be applied to the 


claims of the army, which may be thus secured 


and Mexico dismembered. They have intimated, 
however, that they might be induced again to vote 
for a similar bill to the one of the last session, 


| which provides that the appropriation should not 


| be used by the President until a treaty is made and 


ratified by Mexico. 
The object of the President has been distinctly 


| stated by himself. His object is to have the money 


ready; and, if a satisfactory treaty is signed and 
ratified, then to make & payment into the treasury 
of Mexico, which will be disposed of by the Gov- 
ernment of that country as it may deem proper. 
This bill is intended, no doubt, to accomplish the 
objects contemplated by the bill of the last session, 
but it is certainly couched in very different terms, 
and liable to objections which do not apply to that 
bill, and which has produced the opposition to 
which I have referred. To remove these objec- 
tions, it is my intention, as soon as the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia shall be disposed of, 
(it not being in order sooner,) to propose as a sub- 
stitute for the bill a copy of the bill of the last ses- 
sion, substantially as I then voted for it, which, I 
trust, will be concurred in by the Senate, and be- 
come a law. The bill which was passed in the 
House of Representatives appropriating three mil- 
lions of dollars for the purposes contemplated by 
this bill, containing the proviso with respect to sla- 
veru, certainly cannot become a law. Differing in 
opinion with those with whom I usually act in this 
body in regard to the amendment under consider- 
ation, I have risen solely to state some of the rea- 
sons which prevent me from voting for it, and to 
give notice of the substitute I intend to offer. 

But whilst up, I will say a few words with re- 
spect tothe war. Without stopping to inquire into 
the causes of the war, or to investigate the circum- 
stances which have attended its prosecution, it is 
enough for me to know that a state of hostilities 
actually exists, and that our army is in the field, 
to give to the Administration, by my votes here, all 
proper aid in money and men for a vigorous pros- 
ecution of it, as the only means of terminating it 
by a just and honorable peace. Hitherto f have 
acted upon this principle, and shall continue so to 
act. Those who expect to obtain a peace by for- 


| bearing or surrendering the country already con- 


quered by our arms, know but little of the char- 
acter of the Mexican people. Peace can only be 
obtained by a vigorous prosecution of the war, and 
the President should beclothed with the most am- 
ple power to call forth the energies and resources 
of the country. It is the duty of every patriot to 
unite in bringing the war to a speedy and honora- 
ble close; and, with the view of effecting this desi- 
rable object, I am in favor of extending our con- 
quests by capturing the Mexican forts on the Gulf; 
and I am in favor of holding on to all the Mexican 


territory now in our possession until Mexico shall 
_ assent to a just and honorable peace; and if those 


who conduct the war, and who are responsiple for 
the prosecution of it, shall deem it proper to strike 


| at the city of Mexico as the most effectual course 


to be pursued, I shall not disapprove the move- 
ment. 

A permanent acquisition of the two ports on the 
Pacific, and of the territory to which I have refer- 
red, is desirable to us on many accounts. It would 
connect us with the Pacific Ocean, and with the 


Oregon Territory; and it would give us the Bay | 


| of San Francisco, one of the finest harbors in the 
| world, which will soon become highly important 


on account of our trade in the Pacific, and our com- | 


| merce with China, and which will, in all proba- 


bility, be acquired by Great Britain, if not perma- 
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in possession of Great Britain, what would be the 
situation of the United States? 

Yet, sir, I do not wish to be understood as being 
in favor of prosecuting the war with the view of 
dismembering the territory of Mexico by con- 
quest; nor do I wish to be understood as being in 
favor of retaining any portion of Mexican terri- 
tory which has been or may be acquired by con- 
quest, provided Mexico shall conclude an honor- 
able peace and provide for the payment of all our 
just claims. The President has stated, in a com- 
munication to Congress, that a just and honorable 
peace, and not conquest, is our purpose in the 
prosecution of the war. But Mexico has rejected 
the repeated overtures of our Government for an 
adjustment of the diferences existing between the 
two countries on fair and equitable terms. She 
has insultingly refused all reparation for the out- 
rages committed on the property of American citi- 
zens, and has avowed her determination to prose- 
cute the war while any portion.of Texas shall 
remain annexed to this Union. Would it be prop- 
er, under such circumstances, to withdraw our 
troops to the east side of the Rio Grande, as 
recommended in debate here, as well as in the 
House of Representatives? [am totally opposed 
to such a policy; nor would I yield one foot of 
territory already conquered by our arms, or which 
may hereafter be conquered, until reparation shall 
be made for the wrongs committed by her, and 
until all the just claims of our citizens shall be 
acknowledged and paid. But if, on the conclusion 
of a peace, Mexico shall be able and willing to 
satisfy those claims, without yielding any portion 
of her territory, our Government, I feel persuaded, 
will not insist on retaining any part thereof. It 
is believed, however, that Mexico will not be able 
to satisfy all our just claims in money, and that 
she may be willing to make a cession of a portion 
of territory for the purpose, which is of but little 
value to her, but of some importance to us, on 
account of its position. If the appropriation con- 
tained in this bill shall be made, the President may 
be enabled to accomplish the object in view, and 
to conclude a treaty honorable and satisfactory to 
both countries. Entertaining these views, { shall 
vote for the appropriation in the form specified in 


| the substitute I intend to offer. 


On the rejection of the amendment proposed by 
Mr. Berrien, Mr. Jonnson offered a copy of the 
bill of the last session, substantially the same as 
then acted on by the Senate, as a substitute for the 
bill under consideration; which passed the Senate 


| without a division 


—— 


THE AMISTAD. 


REMARKS OF MR. J. Q. ADAMS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In tHe Hovse or ReEprResENTATIVES, 
March 2, 1847. 


The question coming up on agreeing to a proposed 
appropriation for making indemnity to the pro- 
prietors of the Amistad (the Spanish vessel which 
became some years ago the subject of litiga- 
tion before the judicial tribunals of the United 
States)— 

Mr. ADAMS rose to address the House, and 
immediately there was a general forsaking of the 
more distant seats of the Hall, and the members 
came flocking from all sides to listen to the only 
speech made by Mr. A. this session. His voice, 
though still feeble, was firmer in its tone than it 
had been when he lately spoke a few words on 





| resuming his seat. 


The reporter was suffered to approach very near 
to the venerable speaker, and took such notes as 
he could. 


When first heard, Mr. A. was observing that 


_ the Secretary of State (in a letter from him which 


had been read at the Clerk’s table in relation to 
the claim of the Spanish Government) must have 
been mistaken as to the facts of the case. It was 
impossible he could have known the merits of the 


case, or he never would have signed his name to 


such a paper. He said the Secretary must have 
been mistaken, because it was not a fact that the 
Spanish Minister had ever demanded the negroes 
of the Amistad as slaves, but as freemen—as they 
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had been declared to be by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, In consequence of which dec- 
iaration they had been discharged and sent back 
to their own country as free. But, whether free 
or slaves, the Spanish Minister never -demanded 
them as slaves. What he demanded had been, that 
the President of the United States should not suffer 
the courts of the United States to notice the case; 
but that the men should be seized and delivered up 
as assassins. Any one who would look into the 
history of the case would sce thisto beso. When 
the Secretary of State refused to deliver them up 
on the ground of their not being slaves, the Span- 
ish Minister disclaimed having ever demanded 
them on that ground; he had demanded them not 
na slaves, but as assassins. He wanted to have 
them delivered up to the Spanish Government, 
and sent to Havana to be executed as murderers; 
m which case all claim of their owners to them as 
property must have been forfeited. He wanted to 


have them tried and executed for liberating them- 


me lve a. 


Mr. A. insisted that'there was not even the 
shadow of a pretence for the Spanish demand of 
ind muity. These ne groes were not slaves; they 
never had been slaves. ‘The Supreme Court pro- 
nounced them to be freemen; and, as such, en- 
titled to the value of the vessel which they had 
taken possession of. And this, after they had suf- 
The Secretary of 
State could not have been acquainted with these 
facts, or he never would have sanctioned the de- 
mand of indemnity as a fiir claim on this Govern- 
ment, , 


fered two years imprisonment. 


It was true, these men had been demanded by 
Ruis and Montez, if there was any property in the 
case. ‘These men, after the negroes had risen and 
liberated themselves, by slaying the captain, had 
deceived them by steering the ship, not back to 
the coast of Africa as the negroes supposed, but to 


the coast of America, so that she was ultimately 
wrecked uwoon the beach of Long Island. There the 
ship was taken possession of by Lieutenant Ged- 


ney, in the United States naval service, and the men 
ommitted to jail. Ruis and Montez were at once 
liberated, and demanded the negroes as their prop- 
erty; but the Supreme Court decided that they had 
no just claim, and directed the men to be liberated. 
‘The demand of the Spanish Minister never looked 
to them as slaves atall. If it was the opinion of 
the Secretary that his demand was fair, and ought 
to have been complied with under the eighth, ninth, 
or tenth article of our treaty with Spain, the ne- 
groes must have been given up hot as slaves, but 
us criminals, and they would have been sent to 
Cuba and executed; so that those who claimed to 
be their owners must have lost their value entirely. 
Their claim had occupied the Supreme Court for 
two weeks, and the court declared that these te- 
groes were the slaves of no man upon earth. 

Was the very extraordinary letier of the Secre- 
tary of State, which had been read here, giving 
his opinion on the claim of these Spanish slave- 
dealers, in opposition to the finding of the Supreme 
Court, to be a law to the two Houses of Congress? 
If the question was yet to be decided, let it be de- 
cided by the Congress of the United States, and 
not by the opinion of the Secretary of State. 

There had been a long correspondence between 
the Secretary and the Spanish Minister; and it was 
true that in the Supreme Court the instructions of 
the Secretary of State to Captain Gedney were 
considered. The Spanish Minister made one de- 
mand for these negroes, and the District Attorney 
of Connecticut another; but the Secretary of State 
had not demanded them. The ground of the 
Spanish Minister was, that the Court could not 
take cognizance of the case, but thatthe President, 
** by his gubernatorial power,” as President, could 
seize the ship and the negroes, and send them to 
Cuba, 

And now this same Spanish Minister came here 
and asked the people of the United States to pay 
$50,000 to the pretended proprietors of these men, 
when he had, at the time, never demanded them as 
property, but as assassins. Such a total perver- 
vion of the whole subject never had been witness- 
ed. God forbid that any claim should ever be 
allowed by Congress which rested on such a false 
foundation. 

Ile hoped, therefore, that the House would not 
agree to make any such appropriation, The de- 


mand, if successful, would be a perfect robbery || who have supported with so much ability ejth; 


committed on the people of the United States. 


Neither these slave-dealers, nor the Spanish Gov- 
ernment on their behalf, liad any claim to this 
money whatever. 

His friend from Ohio [Mr. Gippies]} had told 
the House what was the real history of the 
case. This Ruis and Montez were negro slave- 
traders at Havana, in open violation of the laws of 
Cuba itself. They purchased a cargo of fresh 
negroes, recently brought from the coast of Africa, 
and shipped them, contrary to the laws of Spain, 
having complied with the custom of those engaged 
in the same infamous occupation, by giving the 
Spanish governor a bribe of ten dollars apiece for 
their negroes for overlooking the laws and wink- 
ing at their violation. In this manner they carried 
on their trade. The negroes rose in defence of | 
their natural rights as men, and put to death the 
captain of the vessel and one of the owners; and, 
having thus recovered their liberty, were deceived 
by those traders who guided them here, when they 
were seized and treated as pirates, while their be- 
trayers were at once set free. Their whole case 
had been adjudicated after full investigation, and 
the men set free and returned to their native coun- 
try. And thisclaim for indemnity set up by Spain 
was utterly destitute of any foundation in justice 
or truth. 


THE WILMOT PROVISO. 





SPEECH OF W. W. WOODWORTH, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
March 3, 1847. 

Mr. WOODWORTH, of New York, addressed 
the House as follows, in explanation of his vote 
on the Wilmot Proviso: 

Mr. Seeaxer: I feel indebted to my distinguish- | 
ed friend trom Massachusetts [Mr. Asumun]} for 
the opportunity he allows me of saying a few 
words in explanation of the vote I have just given | 
on the Wilmot proviso. From that gentleman’s | 
known courtesy, | could have expected no less; 
and the friendly relations that have subsisted be- 
tween us—relations in no degree hazarded by the 
difference in our political opinions—receive new 
strength from his present kindness. 

Mr. Speaker, it is true that I voted for the Wil- 
mot proviso: it is known to many that I gave early 
notice of my determination to do so.. I have had 
no disguise on the subject; have affected no mys- 
tery in relation to my conduct. The principle of 
the proviso has ever commanded the assent of my 
heart; its assertion, | have maintained during the 
last and present session, should depend on favor- 
able opportunity. 

I am content, for one, Mr. Speaker, to leave sla- 
very where the Constitution has left it. ‘The Con- 
stitution—that glorious offspring of mutual com- 
promise—gives no power to the slave States of 
adding to their number; nor does it authorize the 
free States to interfere with slavery, so as in any 
manner to affect its character. In the States where 
it existed on the adoption of the Camstitution, the 
institution of slavery is protected from external as- 
sault by the provisions, express or implied, of that 
instrument; but under it, it cannot extend itself to 
the acquisition of other territory; and all territory 
since acquired, with slavery existing therein, has 
been with the sufferance and by the consent of the 
free States. Slavery has been conceded by the 
North in more than one instance to the territorial 
extension of the South, in consideration of com- 
mercial or other advantages acquired thereby. So 


it was in the purchase of Louisiana and Florida, | 


and so in the annexation of Texas. 
I am not disposed now, Mr. Speaker, to go over 
the well-trodden ground of the origin of this war. 


Whether it necessarily resulted from the annexa- | 
tion of Texas, or whether it was provoked, and || 


rendered inevitable by the march of our army upon 
the Rio Grande, or whether, as I hold, it was forced 
upon us by the Mexicans themselves, I do not in- 
tend at present to consider. 


has been declared to exist. 
willing to give all credit that is due the gentlemen 


It is sufficient for me | 
to know, that by an act—a solemn and deliberate | 
act—of our own Government, war with Mexico || 
And although I am | 
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or 


or all of these hypotheses, I had rather praise their 


ingenuity than imitate their example. 

Mr. Speaker, we are in the midst of a war, and 
we must bear and conduct it with all our patriot. 
ism and all our energies. War, at the best, is an 
evil—an almost intolerable evil—and should never 
commence but when peace is no longer to be main- 
tained with honor; should always terminate when 


| peace can be obtained and honor satisfied. But | 


am not one of those, Mr. Speaker, who affect q 
mawkish horror of war, or denounce it in all cases 
and under all circumstances, as the most iniquit- 
ous of iniquities. On the contrary, 1 hold that jt 
is often the preventive of far greater evils; wards 
off, rather than induces, national calamity; develops 
the energies of the mind, ever more active under 
excitement; and, above all, brings out and eulti- 
vates that ardent patriotism whose full develop. 
ment alone can perpetuate the union of these 
States. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the genius of this country lies 
in peace. The only two wars in which our Re- 
public hitherto had been engaged, were wars of 
inevitable necessity: by the first we asserted and 
secured the political independence of our country; 
by the other, we assumed and defended a prin- 
ciple, destined to wide and universal imitation— 
the safety of the citizen under the flag of his country 
on all neutral ground. For these we fought, and 
in these we triumphed. 

By no fault of our own, war has been precipi- 
tated upon us. And it becomes us to endure this 
new and unenviable relation with all our philoso- 
phy, all the time seeking an opportunity to termi- 
nate it peaceably. , 

The earliest feasible mode of putting an end to 
the unfortunate hostilities now subsisting between 
us and Mexico, I have thought, ever since lie 
urged it, was this proposition of the President. | 
am confident he is much better advised than we 
are of the influence that pervades Mexican coun- 

| cils. His superior information he cannot impart to 
us, without at the same time endangering, if not 
utterly destroying, the hopes of peace of which it 
is the cause. I have that abiding confidence in his 
sagacity, and in the wisdom of the council by 
whom he surrounds himself, to give him this evi- 
dence of our trust, and grant him, without restric- 
tion, the three million loan. 

| Were we at war with an established govern- 

/ment, Mr. Speaker—a government in whose en- 
gagements we could repose any confidence, or of 

| whose duration we entertained any hope—the usual 
forms of diplomacy might alone be necessary for 

| intercommunication. But there is in Mexicc, 
properly speaking, no established authority; all 
power there is uncertain and indefinite; the nomi- 
nal President of to-day may be supplanted to-mor- 
row, and be obliged to give way in equal rapidity 
to as nominal a successor. Each one in turn as- 
sumes and relinquishes supreme authority; and the 
very facility of change, in natural consequence, 
begets a desire therefor. 

But there is one power in Mexico, Mr. Speaker, 
which, unrecognised in the constitution of the 
State, and in direct opposition to its laws, controls 
its affairs. With that power we could treat. It 
is the ARMED POWER of Mexico. It is its 
Congress of bayonets, its representatives at San 

| Luis. 

I would send to them, Mr. Speaker, the sword 
and the purse, both in much force. It was the old 

| Roman method of negotiating a peace, and has lost 
|| none of its efficacy by its transmission oe 
| centuries. ‘* Choose ye the one or the other,” let 
| our minister, civil or military, be instructed to say, 
‘| and Jet him be provided with the ability fo compel 
and bind them to their option. 6 

Nor am L alone or unsupported in the position 

I have assumed. Many of my political friends, I 
-am happy to think—of my most sagacious and 
influential political friends, hold with me this opin- 
ion. I am glad to find that it commands a ma- 
jority in Congress. We lose nothing by the ex- 
periment—we one gain much by it. 

And, Mr. Speaker, this opinion is not confined 
to the political party to which I have the honor to 
belong. It is cultivated to a certain extent among 
my political opponents—men who have too much 
regard for the interests of their country, of which 
'| peace is the great promoter, to encourage the nar- 
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row spirit of partisanship. But lately 7 saw one or 
two earnest articles, recommending the very course I 
have adopted, in the New York Tribune—a press con- 
ducted with more ability, and exercising more influence 
than any other of the partyin our Stute. [t was there 
recommended to the Whigs, in case the proviso 
should be lost, still to advocate the adoption of the 
bill. It was a chance for peace—it was a plank 
to drowning men. 

Mr. Speaker, when the bill with the proviso 
attached to it, which had passed this House, had 
been rejected in the Senate, I was but strengthened 
in the determination [ had fixedly arrived at, that 
on the solution of such contingency, that is, on the 
rejection of such proviso by the Senate, { would 


vote against the proviso on the return of the bill | 


to the House, and save the loan. And herein, Mr. 
Speaker, I am subject to no charge of tergiversa- 
tion; and though | am aware there will be a burst 


of clamor against me for my course in the premi- | 


ses, 1 am prepared to meet my constituency, and 


appeal from the temporary excitement of disap- | 


pointed faction or interested party, to the sober, 
sound, and enduring sense of patriotism, which 
distinguishes my State. 

The impossibility of passing the bill through the 
Senate, with the provise attached, suspected be- 
fore, was made certain by the decisive vote of that 
body on Monday last. It was then as certain, that 
if we still clogged this measure—a measure, as I 
trust, the harbinger of peace—with a provision, so 
ungrateful to that honorable body, its fate was 
doomed. Without the means of negotiation, the 
President would be compelled to carry ona tedious 
war with Mexico, through the long vacation that 


awaits us, even with her disposition to consider | 


the preliminaries of peace. 

Mr. Speaker, when I saw on one side a some- 
what obstinate demand for congressional endorse- 
ment of a principle so deeply rooted among the 
free States as to require no such expression—a de- 
mand made by many of my political friends not in 
good faith, not from sincere attachment to its char- 
acter, but from an ill-concealed desire to entrap 
associates even by the defeat of wholesome legis- 
lation, and, on the other, an imminent necessity 
for the passage of the bill without limitation, there- 


| of this*bill. 


Debate on the Three Million Bill. 


summoned from chaos to the present moment, has 
a principle perished: ourselves, mere adjuncts of 
the moment, fade and disappear with the time to 
which we are attached. Men, andthe monuments 
of men, rush to extinction; but a principle, once 
brought intqlight, becomes immortal. Its triumph 
may be retarded, and, through whole series of 
ages, it may be struggling against doubt, and error, 
and wilful malice; but its destiny requires ultimate 
and full establishment. 

I therefore have no fears, Mr. Speaker, of the 
future. The principle of liberty will work its own 
accomplishment. 
human hands—will encounter the fate of its archi- 
tect. In the course of time, chance or design, 
the necessities of man, or the silent workings of 
nature, will operate to the downfall of this tempo- 
rary fabric. The institution of slavery has already, 
in my opinion, culminated, and now descends to 
its necessary extinction. Good sense, therefore, 
dictates a quiescent policy in regard to it. 

But, while I would leave it where the Constitu- 
tion found it, 1 repeat, I would prevent its trans- 
gression beyond those limits. Rather than pur- | 
sue a course that would seem a concession to its 
further extension, | would now insist upon the 
adoption of this Wilmot proviso, even at the peril 
Perish the bill—perish all our san- 
guine hopes of peace—rather than one jot or one 
tittle of a principle should be endangered ! 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am no alarmist; I wish to 
excite no precocious agitation in the country: and 


| I therefore would seek no factitious opportunity 


by sacrificing no principle, and endangering none, | 


with the conviction that thus alone the bill could 
pass, and this chance of peace be preserved ,—how 
was it possible | could hesitate ! 


Upon such con- | 


viction, was there an alternative to be chosen? I | 


performed my duty, Mr. Speaker, and in the same 
category would pursue the same conduct. 


Mr. Speaker, on the subject of slavery, my opin- | 


ions are known to my district. They are now as 


they ever were; they have been asserted, when- | 
1 hold | 


ever occasion demanded their utterance. 
slavery a great moral, social, and political evil; 
one that it becomes us, as sentient, reasoning be- 
ings, as philosophers and as Christians, to alleviate 
and abolish, whenever we can. 


national interference with the institution. 
in the States where it exists. An attempt of such 


kind would but serve to promote ridicule; it could 
not be seriously entertained. The institution of 


slavery is hedged in by the Constitution from ex- | 


ternal aggression; as much so as State govern- 
ments, or other public corporations. They all 
depend upon the same instrument, ard are equally 
protected. 

But where the Constitution leaves slavery, there 
I would leave it. By no assent of mine shall it 
be invested with new powers, or gain greater in- 
fluence, political or territorial; both, or either. As 
a creature of the Constitution do I hold it; and if 
ever an attempt be made to control the power that 
recognised its organization, or protects its exist- 


ence, it shall receive from me nothing but decided | 


and enduring opposition. 

I regret very much, Mr. Speaker, that the dis- 
enssion of this subject has elicited so much agita- 
tion. I would that we might reason as calmly and 
as sensibly on this as on any other question of 
morality or politics. Even truth, if it assume the 
form of denunciation or menace, loses respect, and 
provokes opposition; and who shall undertake to 
limit the boundaries of truth, or give it a parti- 
colored character? 


Never, Mr. Speaker, since the world was first u thing for peace. 


But, under the | 
Constitution, I acknowledge no power for any | 
Con- | 
gress could not, if it were desirous, abolish slavery | 





ae 


for the unseasonable display of my sentiments 
hereupon. 
come, that the slaveholding interest shall seek, 
with the cognizance of this Government, to extend 
its territorial power, I shall be found in determined 
opposition. For the embarrassment of an impor- | 
tant measure, T am now unwilling to insist upon 
an amendment or an addition which has no neces- 
sary connexion with its character. Hereafter, 
there will be time enough, occasion enough, de- 
sire, ability, and patriotism enough, to discuss 
this agitating question in all its bearings and all 
its dependencies. When that time comes, if I am 
in public life, there will be found no hesitation, no 
vacillation, in my course. 

The reports in the public press, and the asser- 
tions in this House, that the President may appro- 
priate this money to the purchase of California or 
other Mexican territory, and by such means indi- 
rectly extend the institution of slavery, are scarce- 
ly, | think, worthy of sober consideration. No 
foreign territory can ever be acquired by this 
country without the consent of Congress: no treaty 
for such purpose can be ratified without two-thirds 
of the Senate. How is that consent or that ratifi- 
cation to be obtained, without the concurrence of 
the free States? It was northern and not southern 
votes that annexed Texas: it may be southern 
and not northern votes that will prevent the acqui- 
sition of more territory. 

The occasion, I thought, had come; and, think- 
ing so, I did not hesitate. I had given notice, that 
if the proviso were rejected in the Senate, and this 
bill should come back to us without such condition, 
J should vote for it as amended by the Senate. 

Among the many considerations that weighed 


upon my mind and influenced my vote, there was || make a 


one which stood preéminently above the rest. It | 
was a belief—a sincere and, I think, well-founded 
belief—that had not this same bill, or one like 
in nature, been lost the last session of Congress, | 
we should now have been at peace with Mexico, 


Slavery—a mere institution of ,' 
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When the time comes, if ever it does || 


| convinced me was right. 


and have saved the lives of thousands of men and || 


the expenditure of millions of money. Reasoning 
upon the same premises, I have confidence now | 
that the grant and disposition of this loan will 
much hasten the consummation of peace. There 
may be a doubt, however—a reasonable doubt— 


| 
| 
1} 
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peace; the interests of the country require peace, 
and humanity demands it. It is, therefore, with 
the hope of consummating peace, that I vote for 
this peaceful measure. I voted for the Witmor 
proviso, for the assertion of a principle: the prin- 
ciple was established by that vote, so far at least 
as my opinion or conduct is concerned. In voting 
against its second annexation to this bill, I have 
changed no principle, but have embraced expe- 
diency. I have merely voted to concur in the 
amendment of the Senate, which requires the bill, 
the whole bill, and nothing but the bill. The bill 
is the principle, the proviso the incident. I am 
unwilling to sacrifice a measure, a salutary neces- 
sary measure, for an opinion, however abstractly 
sound. 

My motives in su doing will be misrepresented 
and my conduct denounced. My vote will be 
ascribed to corrupt considerations. Those who, 
in my place, would not have hesitated to ask pay- 
ment in advance for their vote, will be the first, 
and most eager to calumniate me. The vices to 
which we are most inclined, we are most apt to 
accuse others of. It is the law of our depraved 
nature. And I cannot expect to escape the usual 
penalty that a conscientious discharge of duty ts 
obliged to pay to malignancy and venality. 1 will 
abide the issue. 

I neither seek, nor want, office. lam no suppli- 
cant for Executive favors. Neither the smile nor 
the frown of power can influence my conduct. I 
seek to discharge my duty to my constituents and 
to my country. I may be mistaken in the means; 
I am right in the motive. I should have been false 
to my oath, false to those who have trusted me, 
and to my country, if from fear of temporary 
clamor, or of exaggerated zeal, of malignant or mis- 
taken denunciation, i had suffered myself to be 
diverted from the course that calm deliberation had 
I have done my duty, 
and throw myself willingly upon my country for 
its verdict. 


DEBATE s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 3, 1847, 


On the Three Million Bill, and on the Bill autho- 
rizing the employment of Government vessels 
to carry contributions to relieve the suffering 
people of Ireland. 





THE THREE MILLION BILL. 
Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL moved that the House 


resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the 


| state of the Union to take up the three million bill 


from the Senate. 

Mr. WENTWORTH rose and proposed that 
the members who differed about the Wilmot pro- 
viso should agree in a compromise. 

Mr. BOYD objected. ‘* We want no comipro- 


_ mises; we have had enough of them.”’ 


The CHAIR ruled this conversation out of 
order. ; : 

The House having gone into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Coss in 
the chair,) to take up the Senate bill appropriating 
three millions of dollars to enable the President to 
eace with Mexico— 5 

Mr. WILMOT moved the following proviso: 

Provided, That there shall be neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude in any territory on the continent of America 
which shall hereafter be acquired by, or annexed to, the 
United States by virtue of this appropriation, or in any other 
manner whatever, except for crimes whereof the party shall 


have been duly convicted: Provided, always, That every per- 
son escaping into euch territory from whom labor or service 


| is lawfully claimed in any one of the United States, such 
| fugitive may be lawfully claimed and conveyed out of said 


territory to the power claiming his or her labor or service.”” 


Mr. GRAHAM moved to amend the proviso as 


of the efficacy of the measure; but the doubt is in || follows: 


favor of peace: for on the other side there is noth- 


“If any territory be acquired by the United States from 


ing but naked and drear certainty—a certainty of i} Mexico, the Missouri comproniise line of 3° 30’ shall- be 


war, and of protracted war. ; 
I have ever defended the necessity of this war; | 
I have ever maintained that Mexico, and not our- 


|| selves, was to be blamed for its commencement; | 
|| and I am of such opinion still. But we have been | 
| victorious, and can afford to be magnanimous; we | 
|| have done enough for glory, and can yield some- | 


I acknowledge my desire for ' 


extended direct to the Pacific Ocean, that is, slavery shall be 
prohibited north of that line and allowed south of it.’? 

Mr. EWING, of Pennsylvania, said that he did 
not rise for the purpose of making a speech, but 
should ask leave only to say a few words. [Signs 
of impatience, and remonstrances in some quar- 
ters.} Mr. E. said all the House would bear him 
witness that he had not occupied their time, having 


{ 
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searce opened his mouth during the whole session. 
Iie wished to say a few things both on the bill and 
ye anne ndments. He desired to call the attention 
the country to the position im which we were 
d lie wanted them to know—they ought 
to know, and with the help of God they should 
know He invited 
them to review the causes which had led to this 


who was responsible for it. 


state of things, and the wide difference, the striking 
contrast, between the state of the country at this 
hour and that which «t had presented when this 
Administration came into power. At that time 
peace rerened throughout all our borders; we were 
unemlb imrass¢ d hy a nublie de bts the treasury waa 
not only fall but overflowing; it contained a large 

tus, the result of Whig policy, which came 
into the possession and disposal of the in-coming 
Adounrstrations That Administration had been in 
power huttwo yeurs, and Ww hat did we sce ? The 
country at war, the treasury ¢ mpty, the Govern- 
ment foreed ta resort to loans, and yet refusing to 
He called the 


attention of the chairman of the Committee of 


pr vacte any means of repayment, 


W iva and Vie ms to the act that while Coneress 


’ 


were appropriating million after million—some 
twenty or thirty millions last year, and some sixty 
melon ne present yea nota till had yet been 
passed to provide men to meet this great outlay. 
‘The Committee of Ways and Means, from the be- 


ginning of the session until now, had been standing 
stock still as to this important part of they public 
duty, and had pronosed nothine but a tax on tea 
and coffee, the food and the eomfort of our labor- 
If Mr. [. 
the committee, its very name indicated that when 
appropriations were required for the service of the 
country, that committee was to propose to Con- 


ing population, understood the duty of 


gress the proper ways and means of raising the 
money. Now, when their littl tea and coffee bill 
had been brought into the House, an amendment 
had been proposed in such a way as would have 
ensured an abundant revenue, adequate to all the 
wants of the treasury, and at the same time pro- 
motive of the public prosperity and all the interests 
of our home industry; but the Democracy, in a 
body, went against the amendment, althouch they 
had all voted for the public expenditures. Mr. EK. 
said he wished that the country should know this 
state of facts, that they might understand that it 
was our Democrats who were responsible for first 
debt, and then not having the 
manliness to provide the 


< mtracting a publi 
ieans of paying it off, 
It was easy to foresee what must be the result of 
such a poltey; and no doubt the purpose in pur- 
suing it was to accumulate the appropriations of 


Polk domina- 
tion, and leave the Whig party, which was coming 


these two memorable years of the 
ite power, to find the means of payn yy them. 

\s to this responsibility for authorizing a pub 
lie debt and refusing to pay it, Mr. E. had a few 
things he wished to say. A great difference of 
OPINION ¢€ xisted as to the causes of the war. He 

a Senator from Missouri 


saw that, in the Senate, 
[Mr. Benron] charged it all on the Senator from 


South Carolina, [Mr. Caruoun.] The Senator 
from South Carolina, in turn, chareed it on the 
President: and the President fn his message charged 
iupon Mexico. Here wasa contest of recrimi- 
nation between these three high powers. It might 
remind one of a similar scene in the garden of 


Eden. When God charged Adam with eating the 
forlidden fruit, Adam charged it on the woman, 
and she turned round and charged it upon the ser- 
pent. Mr. E.’s opinion was that, as in Adam’s 
case, they were all responsible, but the two first in 
particular, 

The Senator from South Carolina was answer- 
able in the first instance, ce his course in rela- 
tion to the annexation of ‘Texas, in which transac- 
tion he was the prime mover, had produced the 
incipient cause of the war; the President was an- 
swerable in the second place, because he had taken 
the steps which were the immediate and proximate 
cause of it. The chief of these was the remoyal 
of our troops to the Rio Grande. In this proceed- 
ing Mr. E. believed the course of the Executive 
to have been unconstitutional, and in every respect 
unjustifiable; so much so that, had he been in any 
other country but this, 
power would have cost him his place, if not some- 
thing more. 

And now he desired to add a word or two on the 


subject of the Wilmot proviso. 


such an assumption of 


In regard to this 
measure there seemed to exist a greater degree of 
sensibility among gentlemen on all sides than on 
almost any other. It so happened that the south- 
ern portion of the Confederacy were extremely 
irritable and sensitive on the subject, of slavery. 
For this Mr. E. could divine no other reason than 
that they felt the whole thing to be wrong in prin- 
ciple. ‘Thus gentlemen were responsible for the 
course which they had themselves adopted in re- 
rard to the domestic relations of the country. 
Why thus sensitive toward States which did not 
for a moment undertake to interfere with slavery 
as it now existed in any slave State; toward States 
which were living up to the contract which held 
the Union tozether, and would be the first to resist 
any invasion of that sacred instrument? Had they 
not suffered slave State to be added to slave State, 
till the power of the South had reached an extent 
never contemplated when the compromises of the 
Constitution were entered into? and had the South 
any right to wonder or complain if the North now 
yut down their foot and declared that a stop should 
be put to its proceeding any further? The slave- 
holding interest was gradually gaining such an 
ascendency in the Senate, that unless the process 
of addine slave States was arrested, the evil of sla- 
very would soon be perpetuated for all time to 
The feeling of the entire North was utterly 
uch a perpetuation, and the consequences 
which must follow it. The free States were not 
responsible for this question having been brought 
into that Elall; it was the slave States themselves 
who had brought it here: and when it came it 
overrode all other questions. It was emphatically 
the last question to be settled here; and when the 
issue should be fairly made, Mr. E. was for ma- 
king it override everything clse. The first State 
that should attempt to break the sacred bond of 
brotherhood which now held this Confederacy to- 
gether must be whipped into submission. Mr. E. 
would have no half measures on such a subject. 
He was for taking the course of Andrew Jackson 
withany refractory member of this family of States; 
he would bring her very speedily to know her own 
position, and make herclearly understand and prac- 
tically to feel that she had no right to sever herself 
from the partnership without the assent of all con- 
cerned. He hoped that, if so dark a day should 
ever arrive as that would be in which such a ques- 
tion came up for settlement, we should have in the 
presidential chair another Jackson, who would 
neither flinch nor fear to carry out the constitutional 
rights of all the States. But he was aware of the 
impatience of the House and of the pressure of the 
public business, and he would no longer claim the 
floor. 

On motion of Mr. DOUGLASS, the committee 
now rose; and in the House moved to limit the 
continuance of debate on this bill to five minutes 
after the Flouse should have again gone into com- 
mittee upon It. 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF moved to amend by ex- 
tending the time to thirty minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLASS demanded the previous ques- 
tion; and, under its operation, the motion of Mr. 
Brinkernorr was negatived, and that of Mr. 
Dovenass agreed to. 

So the debate was restricted to five minutes. 

On motion of Mr. McKAY, the House resolved 
to have a recess from half-past two to five o’clock; 
and then went back into Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. DOUGLASS desired to occupy a portion 
of the brief space remaining for debate on this bill, 
and the amendments which had been proposed to 
it. And in the first place he believed it was well 
known that he was against the incorporation of 
the Wilmot proviso into this bill. And, in the 
second place, that, if it should be thought best that 
the question in regard to the character of new ter- 
ritory to be received hereafter into the Union should 
be settled now, the most proper arrangement on 
that subject would be the adoption of the Missouri 
compromise line. As the issue now seemed, how- 


come. 
auvainst 


ever, to be on the adoption or the rejection of the | 


Wilmot proviso, he would give a few reasons why 
he should vote against it. He believed that this 
was not the proper time for any action on that sub- 
ject. It would be time enough to declare whether 
the new territory should or should not be open to 
the existence of slavery when Congress should 


| have to legislate for the government of such terri- 
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tory. That was obviously the proper time to art 
upon the subject; then it would come fairly up 
and Congress would be called on to decide it, |’ 

If we should annex any territory which now 
belonged to Mexico, we should annex it under the 
existing laws until those laws should be changed 
by Congress. Slavery was now prohibited there, 
and would continue to be so prohibited until this 
Government should repeal the prohibition. And 
how was itto be repealed? By the action of Con- 
gress in establishing territorial government there, 
Ought not, then, the North to be satisfied to wait 
till then without this decision in advance? The 

_ would have the question in their own hands when 
the House should be called on to legislate for the 
territory. 

Mr. G. DAVIS inquired whether, according to 
the gentleman’s understanding of the matter, the 
aet of annexation would transter with the land and 
the people all the existing institutions now estab- 
lished there? 

Mr. DOUGLASS said that such of them would 
remain as were not incompatible with our Consti- 
tution and laws. But, however that might be, 
Congress would be called on to create a territorial 
government for the annexed territory, and if a 
majority was opposed to the toleration of slavery 
there, they would have the whole question as com- 
pletely within their control then as now. 

If Congress should insert no prohibition of sla- 
very in the territorial government, the people of 
the Territory, when it became a State or States, 
could decide for themselves whether slavery should 
or should not exist within their boundaries. If 
they chose to prohibit it, and inserted such a fea- 
ture in their constitution, that constitution must 
also come before Congress for revision, and Con- 
gress might assent or dissent to the provision, 
Then the question would be fairly up, and that 
would be another opportunity of passing upon it, 
for all future time. 

Why, then, should so exciting a question be 
pressed now? He knew that certain northern gen- 
tlemen said *‘ Now or never.’? Well, if it must be 
acted on now, Mr. D. was prepared to act. If 
Government had power to act on it now, it would 
have the same power when called on to form a ter- 
ritorial government. 

The Committee then proceeded to vote, and re- 
jected the amendment of Mr. Granam, but adopt- 
ed that of Mr. Witmor. 

The bill was then reported to the House as 
amended, and the yeas and nays being called, Mr. 
Wrimor’s amendment was rejected, and the bill 
passed. 


THE RELIEF OF IRELAND. 


The bill being under consideration to authorize 
the employment of the Government ships James- 
town and Macedonian to carry the contributions 
of individual benevolence in the United States to 

relieve the suffering people of Ireland— 


Mr. WINTHROP said he had risen with a view 
to bring the object of this bill to the notice of the 
House, and not for the unnecessary purpose of 
endeavoring to enlist the sympathies of gentlemen 
in behalf of the suffering people of Ireland. He 
| wished to say firsta word for himself in this mat- 

ter, and then a word in behalf of the bill. There 
had been two measures proposed during the pres- 

ent session to manifest the sympathy of the 

American Government with the destitute and the 

famishing in Treland: the first of which was a bill 
"appropriating five hundred thousand dollars for the 

purchase of provisions to be sent in the name of 
the people of the United States. This bill had 
heen referred to the Committee of Ways and 

Means, of which committee Mr. W. had the hon- 

or to be amember; and-he was not willing to rest 

under the reproach justly arising from the fact that 
that bill had not, down to this hour, been reported 
back to the House. He wished here to say, in 
his own vindication, that he had left no stone un- 
| turned to bring up the consideration of the bill in 
committee and get it reported back to the House. 

The chairman of the committee, who was now 

present, would bear him witness that he had mov- 
‘ed itagain and again; and that the committee had 
| twice broken up its sitting rather than consider 
‘and act on the bill. There seemed to be an under- 
| standing that if the bill should be passed and sent 
' to the Executive it would certainly meet with his 
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» 


veto, and that this would be yet a little more odious _ portion of our people. Would it not be well that Mr. WINTHBOP reminded the gentleman 
than those by which the President had already the labors of the session should be crowned by this from Mississippi that the bill presented an alter- 
distinguished his Administration. There was, it | glorious work at once of public and private chari- _ native. 


seemed, to be no pocket veto of this bill, but its ne- ? He should not ask for the use of these public The question being on the reconsideration— 
cessity was to be superseded by acomMITTEE VETO; | ships, but that such was the demand for trans- Mr. HOLMES made a warm appeal to the 
which ‘was, at least, a new branch of the veto portation that private vessels could not be procured House in behalf of the bill. There was Ireland, 
power. sufficient to carry the quantity collected. The | starving; and here was America, ready to relieve 
Mr. W. said, that having thus stated what were | freight would cost from forty to sixty cents per her. And yet gentlemen could waste time and en- 
the facts in the case, he should leave the country | bushel. danger the passage of this little bill by disputing 
to draw its own inference. If the economical feelings of the honorable chair- about the captain that should be intrusted with 


He should, therefore, say no more about that | man [Mr. McKay] were startled at the thought of | our aid! He should hang his head for shame 
first bill, because there was no responsibility in | giving away so enormous a sum as half a million | should the magnanimous purpose of the men of 
regard to it lying on the House, (except that of of dollars to the starving population of Ireland, he | our northern cities be defeated by a petty cavil 
having referred it to the committee,) but the re- | might, in this case, enjoy the satisfaction of think- | like this. They had nobly offered, out of their 
sponsibility of its defeat rested wholly and exclu- ing that the present scheme of charity would not | own means, to carry corn to feed the starving mil- 


sively with the Committee of Ways and Means. take. a dollar from under his lock and key. lions of Ireland. And all the speech he should 
And now he wished to submit a word ortwoin | Mr. HILLIARD warmly advocated the bill. | make was this: Let Ireland be relieved. He cared 

regard to the present bill. There seemed to pre- | He trusted the House would not hesitate in a case | not by what captain the ship was commanded. 

vail among many gentlemen of the House a great like this; but would promptly grant to the Navy Mr. STANTON said there appeared to be a 


misapprehension in regard to it; it did notcontain Department the authority asked by this bill: that | general disposition in the House to vote for the 
any appropriation whatever. It was true there the graceful assent of the Government might be | bill. He heard no constitutional scruples started 
had been a clause in the bill as at first reported, given to a noble act of private and individual mu- | In any quarter. Ina few hours the session must 
which went to appropriate six thousand dollars in | nificence. There would be, as the honorable gen- | be at an end. Should any amendment he now 
order to fit up the Macedonian for the voyage; but — tleman from Massachusetts had suggested, a beau- | made, it was morally impossible that the bill could 
that clause had been stricken out: there was no _ tiful coincidence in the names or the vessels to be | come back from the Senate in time for its passage, 
appropriation now of that sum or of any other in| employed and the nature of their honorable mis- | He had all confidence in the Secretary of the Navy 
the bill. If these public vessels aeiadiea used, ) sionof mercy. While the Jamestown called up, .| that he would do whatever should be most for the 
they were to be fitted out wholly at private ex- at once, associations of the most interesting kind, | honor of the country. He concurred in the views 
pense. The same divine charity which prompted | bringing back our recollections to that early day | of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. C. J. 
the sending of this relief was willing to provide when the settlers on the shores of Virginia were || INGeRsoxi,} but it was now too late to alter the 


the means of its transportation to the sufferers, | themselves straitened for the means of subsistence, || bill. He demanded the previous question; but 
He understood, in relation to the Macedonian, | and looked to the arrival of a ship from England || consented to withdraw it at the request of— 
that the Government had no immediate use for her, | as their only hope of relief, the name Macedonian || Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL, who promised to re- 


and the Jamestown was now out of service. The | reminded us of that Macedonian cry, ‘‘Come over | new the motion. He protested against confining 
plan was to put these vessels under the command | and help us.’? He trusted no impediment would || the charity of the House to two ships and two 
of two post captains in the service of the United | be thrown in the way of such an enterprise. He || cities. He knew that in Philadelphia there was 
States to convey the contributions of New York thought he read in the countenances of gentlemen | an overwhelming amount of charity and compas- 
and Boston to the suffering population of Ireland. on all sides of the House the assurance that there | sion for suffering Ireland. ‘The ship Pennsylvania 

Mr. W. said he had himself been written to by | would not. Let the gratifying spectacle be pre- || was lying at Norfolk and might be easily sent 
many of the citizens of Boston especially, who | sented to the world, of the youngest among the || round to Philadelphia, where she would readily 
felt great interest in the proposed measure; and he | nations ministering to the distresses and necessities | get a full cargo. Let some one of our gallant 
had had the honor of presenting a petition on the | of one of the oldest. There was a moral power | commanders be placed in command of her and the 
subject from men of the highest standing in that | in such examples which could not be lost upon || other vessels accompanying her, and let the act 


city, praying that the use of these or some other mankind. be the act of the nation, and so recognised both 
public vessels might be granted for this benevolent Mr. BRODHEAD here moved the previous || at home and abroad. He hoped the motion to re- 
purpose. They were men who had nothing to | question; and, under its operation, the bill was | consider would prevail, and that a provision to 
gain personally by a compliance with their wishes. ordered to be read a third time. | that effect would be inserted in the bill. 

There was no such thing as party mixed up in the Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL then said that he pre- | The previous question was moved and carried, 


matter. ‘They had headed the subscription paper sumed, as a thing of course, that every gentleman || and, under its operation, the bill was passed. 
by putting down two thousand dollars apiece, and | must be desirous to see a national donation made | cinematic 
others followed, sufficient to make up the sum of | by the people of the United States to the suffering 
one hundred thousand dollars in all. They pro- | people of another hemisphere. But the idea of 
posed to man these vessels with crews hired out | placing a public vessel under the command of a | -WEADITR AR ENE — 
of their own pockets, so that the expedition would Fives cilleea. he must say, shocked all his no- || REMARKS OI MR. BROCKENBROUGH, 
cost the Government not one dollar. The James- tions of propriety. He knew Captain DeKay OF FLORIDA, 
town, it was calculated, would just about earry | personally, and had the highest respect for him; In roe House or Representatives, 
the contributions of the city of Boston, which and the other individual who had been named he | February 15, 1847, 
would be not less than eight thousand barrels of | believed he had seen; he knew that he bore avery || gy offering to the House resolutions in relation to 
flour. They would wish the vessel commanded | respectable character. It was not to the individu- some remarks riade by Senator Westcort in 
by Captain R. B. Forbes, an experienced builder | als selected that he made the least objection, nor the Senate aa , : 
and commander, who had built the steamer Mas- | to the employment of the vessels themselves. But Te ora 
sachusetts, a thorough navigator; but if this was | while there were scores, ay, hundreds of our naval Mr. BROCKENBROUGH rose to a question 
objected to, he was willing to serve as a private | officers walking about with nothing to do, he trust- of privilege, and sent to the Cierk the following 
hand. It would certainly be an appropriate and | ed that a private sea captain would not be intrusted | Passase from the poaeeae of Mr. Wesrcort, of 
beautifyl coincidence that a ship called the James- | with the command of a Government ship. Florida, made in the a nna of the United States, 
town, vamed after one of the earliest settlements || It was said, to be sure, that there was an option || February 11, 1847, which was read: 
of the English on the shores of this New World, | in the bill; but Mr. I. would not leave to the Secre- “IT warn the democracy of this country, the people of thi 
and to which many a British vessel had carried | tary of the Navy any option of the kind. What | Corruption, the feculent, reeking corruption, in this reepset, 
out stores in the day of its weakness and depend- | right had he to put one of the vessels of the United |) jn this Government for years past. I tell the peopte of this 
ance, should be employed in carrying eight thou- |, States navy under the control of a private citizen? || country that the Government and institutions of this eoun- 
sand barrels of American flour to relieve the fam- | Where was this Macedonian from? She was the || PY: have bere, eee “y used as a machine to plunder 
ishing people of old Ireland. If gentlemen were | prize of Commodore Decatur—a vessel sround | Solitieal See Peclunaty totes if Ga daeme of tae 
willing to do nothing else for their relief, Mr. W. | which crowded all sorts of glorious memories and || United States knew the manner in which their government 
hoped they would at least consent to place these | associations. And was she to be put a @ Caps || was —— . a bee yy 9 at the city of 
vessels at the disposition of men engaged in so | tain belonging to the merchant service? Thy not || *¥ Saag, oney i be excited to kick up a revolution 
noble an effort of pabilic Sasenshdennsaal let the || puta steamboat captain at once on her aehver li ss twenty-four houeh, witeh Sears. eine Se Frelenes, 
flag of our Government be seen floating over this | deck? There was something shocking in the very || and Whigs, heels over head into the Potomac ; and I believe 
} 





QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 





Heads of Departments, both Houses of Congress, Democrats 

holy errand of mercy. || idea. Mr. I. said he was as anxious as any gen- || they would act right in so doing.” 

It had been objected by some gentlemen that it || tleman could be to witness an act of national hom- || Mr. RATHBUN objected to the gentleman be- 
would be improper to place a public ship of the | age to Ireland. We owed it to her people. He || ing allowed to proceed 
United States under the command of a private in- || had voted for all measures that looked toward that ||} Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL asked if the gentleman 
dividual. But to meet this objection there was an | end, and he should vote for this bill. He had no | from Florida did not intend to refer to remarks 
alternative in the bill: a Government officer might || desire to defeat its passage; but he thought it went || made in the other branch of Congress, and was 
be appointed to command these vessels, orthe entire || to defeat the nationality of the act to send out || not, therefore, out of order? 
crew might be furnished and paid by the Govern- || a Government ship under a private captain, justas || The SPEAKER said, the gentleman from Flori- 
ment. He was very indifferent as to the details, pro- | if we had no public naval commander that we could || da had not proceeded far enough to enable the 
vided the great end in view could but be secured. || spare. | Chair to decide whether he was or was not in 
As the House seemed to have givenup the other bill, || Mr. JACOB THOMPSON said the gentleman |! order. 
appropriating five hundred thousand dollars as an || from Pennsylvania [Mr. C. J. Incersort] had || Mr. BROCKENBROUGIH then sent to the 
offering of charity on the part of the whole Union, || convinced him that by adopting this clause of the | Clerk’s table a series of resolutions, which were 
he trusted they would not refuse this small act of | bill we had destroyed the nationality of the act, || read. [For these resolutions see Congressional 


accommodation in sending the benefactions of a '! and he would therefore’move to reconsider. | Globe, 2d Sess. 29th Cong., page 426.] 
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Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL objected. 

The SPEAKER ruled that the resolutions were | 
not strictly resolutions of privilege, and therefore 
Hot in order. 

Mr. BROCK ENBROUGH appealed, and upon 
that appeal stated that he would acquiesce most 
cheerfully in any disposition which it might be the 
pleasure of the House, in its wisdom, to make. 
His whole duty was performed by the presentation. 
ie felt himself placed in a most painful and em- | 
barrassing position. He had imagined that no cir- 
curms'ance could possibly occur which could induce 
him forone moment, Lointerrupt the regular course 
of business of the House in which he felt an anx- 
ious and painful interest, with reference as well 
to the general interests of the country, so deeply 

ed, as to Jocal questions of great interest to 


i ' 
nis peopie. 
; 


miveay 
Butthe paragraph which had been 
read forced itself upon his nouce. ‘We could not 
ut our eyes under pretence of a formality of pur- 
unentary law. If we would not see, the people 
ould see. They would see that this House, of 
lich he had the honor to be a member, was 
charged with most disgraceful corruption. The 
irzge was made by a high officer of his own 
ite. Respect for the office and the officer, and 


} 


he State he represented; respect for the place in 
which the charge was made, for himself, his fellow 
members, and the House, compelled him not to 
admit the truth, or seem, by silence, to admit the 
truth (so far as this House was embraced) of this 
charge, 80 overwhelming in its character, and em- 
bracing all political parties—W higs and Democrats. 
He should stand in a strange position indeed, at 
home, if he should there deny the existence of a 
corruption here to an extent which he had never 
dreamed, when it was made by a high officer of 
the State here, and permitted to go unquestioned, 
as if it was at least sanctioned by the whole delega- 
tion from his State. He would be told he was too 
late in taking his position, and that he should have 

might inquiry and investigation whilst here. He 
hould not have felt it his duty to notice the matter 
had it come from any other source than a Senator 
from his own State, in a co-ordinate branch of the 
Levislature—one clothed with all the dignity ol 


the senatorial character, and invested with a por- 
tion of the majesty of a sovereign republic; and 
that repubtic composed of the very people he had 
the honor to represent. If it had been said by any 
one in the streets, or published in any newspaper 
sguilb, he would have considered it far beneath the 


dienity of this House to mention it. But it is 
made ina place whence it would go abroad to the 
whole civilized world, whose eyes were turned to 
us at this time with peculiar interest, not only from 
our intrinsic importance and rapid development | 
of power, but from the accidental circumstance of 
war, which, in some degree, affected their interests 
present and prospective. To tell the civilized world 
that this young republic, as yet in its infancy, was 
already so devraded, so *treeking with feculent cor- 
ruption” in allits branches—the President, Heads 
of Departments and both Houses of Congress —as to 
excite a revolution, ifthe people could see it, which 
would hurl all, in indiscriminate ignominy, into 
the Potomac, and this from a high officer, who 
makes the declaration solemnly, and who must be 
supposed to have opportunities of observing, was 
too startling not to attract attention . and when he 
was told that his people, if here, would take part in 
the revolution, he felt bound to do what the people, 
if here, would first do—inquire; and he could not 
see how his silence could be construed otherwise 
than as an acquiescence and indifference. What- 
ever the House or others might do, respect for his 
State compelled him to move. The privileges of 
this House—the privileges of the Senate—were 
but the privileges of there respective constituencies. 
It was the only safe ground—the only ground 
on which they could be tolerated for a moment. 
He held it to be the privilege of his constituents 
to have inquiry made upon a charge made by one 
of their own representatives in another body, upon 
the character of this House; and if other gentle- 
men could excuse their silence by laughing at the 
charge as ridiculous, or a sneer as unworthy of 
notice, such reason could not avail him in this in- 
stance, coming, as the charge did, from the imme- 
diate representative of the State. Made officially, it 
assumed something of the character of a charge 
from the State itself. He acknowledged that 


War and Mail Steamer Bill—Mr. Miller. 


there were difficulties in making inquiry in one 
House us to what was said in the other. He had 
drawn the resolutions so as to be elaborately re- | 
spectful to the Senate and the Senator in question. 
He was the last man to trespass willingly on 
any rule of order or any privilege of the other de- 
partments of the Government. He acknowledged 
that we could not question any Senator in this 
House for words spoken in debate. He did | 
not propose to do so. He denied nothing said by | 
any Senator in his resolutions. He said nothing | 
disrespectful of the Senate. The difficulty, in all | 
such cases, arose only from the fact of the impos- 
sibility, in former times, of taking down the precise | 
words spoken. But when words were written out | 
and repgated, and reported by officially recognised 
reporters, and the speeches published and sanction- 
ed by members themselves, they go forth to the 
world with an official and authentic stamp, which 
renders it impossible for one House not to know 
and to feel, what the whole country knows and feels, 
the words spoken in the other. This proved the 
importance of the rules of parliamentary decorum, 
which requires that no harsh reference or charge 
shall be permitted in one House towards the other. 
Upon this subject, he asked the Clerk to read an 
authority from the laws we have adopted from 
Hatsell’s Precedents. He had not had time to 
search for authorities. The Clerk read as follows: 
‘“« Neither house can exercise any authority over a mem- |! 
ber or officer of the other, but should complain to the house 
of which he is, and leave the punishment to them. Where 
the complaint is of words disrespectfully spoken by a mem- 
ber of another house, it is difficult to obtain punishment, 
because of the rules supposed necessary to be observed (as 
to the immediate noting down of words) for the security of 
members. Therefore it is the duty of the House—and more 
particularly of the Speaker—to interfere immediately, and 
not to permit expressions to go unnoticed which may give 
aground of complaint to the other House, and introduce pro- 
ceedings and mutual accusations between the two Houses, 
which can hardly be terminated without difficulty and dis- | 
order.’ —3 Hats., 5). 

He fully conceded this law. He did not seek, 
in his resolutions, to exercise any authority by 
this House over any member or officer of the other. 
He did not even ask the admitted right of ‘*com- 
jlaining’’ to the other House. He did not ask 
F cs : 
any “punishment” of any one, or make any 
charge against any one, or impugn any one’s mo- 
tives, or contradict, or In any manner disparage 
any one in the Senate or elsewhere. Any of these | 
it might be out of order in him to move, and un- | 
dignified in the House to adopt, and he was satis- i| 


fied would be very improper and unbecoming in |) 
him, in the position he occupied towards the per- | 
son making the charge. His resolutions only re- | 
spectfully asked the Senate to cause specifications 
to be made of the charge made in its presence, to | 
the end that the people might be informed, and this | 
House take proper measures. This might per- | 
hans be deemed unnecessary by the House, and | 
giving the subject more importance than the House | 
might suppose the occasion required; but he could | 
not see how it could be out of order. But, as a | 
member of the House, he was ready to acquiesce in | 
its decision—his only personal object, that of not | 
being misconstrued by silence at home, would as | 
well be effected by the introduction as the passage | 
of the resolutions. 'The technical rules of parlia- | 
mentary law and parliamentary courtesy and pro- | 
priety touching the intercourse between the two || 
Houses, and the extreme deference and respect due | 
from one to the other in debate and intercourse, as | 
the privilege of the constituents, and not of the || 
members themselves, were unhappily not as well | 
known, understood, and appreciated in the country 
generally as here, in the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. Whatever course the House might 
think most compatible with its own dignity, his 
duty was done. 
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On the Bill from the Senate providing for the build- | 
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offer at this Jate hour of the session, I promise to 
confine myself strictly to the matter embraced by 
the bill before the committee. ' 

{ am solicitous for the passage of the bill, and 
for the adoption of the amendments proposed by 
the Naval Committee, contemplating the extension 
of Government aid to a coastwise line of steamers 
and a line of steamers to ply between New York 
and Liverpool. I shall go for both measures, 
deeming them essential, not only to our commer. 
cial interests, but to our national honor and secur. 
ity. But, though I shall vote for both amendments, 
I feel bound to say, that there is no measure pend. 
ing before Congress which has excited more jn- 
terest among my immediate constituents, than the 
proposed line of mail steamers to Liverpool, ang 
one whose fate they regard with more solicitude. 
The amendments fall in naturally with the objects 
of the original bill. Both contemplate the effective 
increase of our steam marine—the bill, that of the 
navy proper; the amendments, that of our mercan. 
tile war navy. Both come within the supervision 
of the Navy Department, and are subject to its 
control, 

Mr. Chairman, when I consider the present sit 
uation of our country: its extended and extending 
territories; its immense Atlantic coast; the great 
lakes on its northern frontier; the Mexican Gulf, 
with its large and exposed commerce; our actual 
possessions on the Pacific; with our vast mercan- 


| tile marine, bearing our flag to the remotest seas— 


I deem it but a measure of ordinary prudence and 
foresight, to augment the efficiency of our steam 
marine by the most liberal appropriations. For- 
tunately, Mr. Chairman, the apprehension of im- 
mediate hostilities with England terminated with 
the happy adjustment of the Oregon controversy; 
but as long as we are bordered on the north by the 
colonies of any European Power, we are in con- 
stant danger of collision. Revolt or disaffection 
in those colonies may, at any moment, materially 
increase those dangers, and we may not always 
be able to avail ourselves of the masterly wisdom 
which saved us on the northeastern boundary 
question, the McLeod case, and the Oregon dis- 
pute. When I speak of these dangers, I do not 
speak of remote and improbable events, but of 
events so little unlikely to happen, that it is the 
part of common prudence to provide against their 
occurrence. It was not merely for the protection 
of the border possessions of the Hudson Bay 


| Company—it is not from the danger she appre- 


hends from changes in the thrones of Europe, that 
Great Britain has been so industriously occupied 
for the last seven or eight years in the extension of 
her steam marine. Her legislation contemplates 
uniformly a wise provision for probable events. 


Her policy is not based upon that from-hand-to- 


mouth wisdom which blunders into war and blun- 
ders through it, without knowing where to expect 
blows or where to strike them. She knows, as 
well as we know. that as long as she maintains 
colonial possessions on the North American conti- 
nent, in view of the disposition which they have 
manifested at intervals during the last twenty years, 
and in view of the disposition which prevails, and 
always will prevail, in the country of proselytism 
and acquisition, there is always danger, more or 
less remote, of misunderstanding and collision, and 
she is determined to be prepared, in any such event, 
to descend upon us with an overwhelmjng force. 
Why, sir, look a moment at the present naval 
force of Great Britain, as rezistered in the report 
of Secretary Bancroft, made to the Senate on the 
30th of March, 1846. From this I learn that the 
number of vessels in the British navy is 636, mount- 
ing, when armed, 17,681 guns; and that in these 
are employed 40,000 men, boys, and marines. 
The commerce and fisheries of Great Britian em- 
ployed 23,898 vessels, the aggregate tonnage of 
which is 3,007,581. This gives 588 guns in the 
regular navy to each 100,000 tons of her shipping. 
But this immense force, and this estimated protec- 
tion, are exclusive of 14 sailing vessels and 22 
steamers in the Indian navy, 72 vessels in the rev- 
enue service, and 35 large contract mail-steamers 
under the control of Government; being a total of 


| 134 additional vessels, mounting 310 guns. 


From the same source, I learn that the United 
States have 77 vessels in their navy, mounting 
2,345 guns, and carrying 8,724 men; that their com- 
merce and fisheries employ 19,666 vessels, whose 
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tonnage is 2,416,999 tons. This gives them 97 
guns to each 100,000 tons of commerce. Thiscal- 
culation is exclusive of 13 sailing and 8 steam ves- 
sels in the revenue service, carrying 61 guns and 
767 officersand men. The difference between the 
number of vessels and guns of the British navy and 
those of the navy of the United States, furnishes a 
very inadequate and insufficient index to the differ- 
ence in actual force and efficiency. The introduc- 
tion of steam, as an element of naval warfare, has 
completely revolutionized its character. 

It is idle to look any longer for our defence to our 
sailing frigates and sloops of war that won our old 
battles on the ocean. In comparison with vessels 
combining the use of steam with that of sails, or 
steam vessels of war, it is obvious that mere sail- 
ing vessels can never move with the same facility 
and celerity, or effect their combinations with the 
same success, or be brought into or outof engage- 
ments with the same certainty and speed. The 
true relative strength, then, is to be estimated by 
the comparison of our steam navies. The total ef- 
fective steam navy of England numbers 199 vessels, 
according to the authority I have already quoted ; 
that of the United States numbers three war steam- 
ers in commission, with 23 guns; one building, to 
mount 4 guns; and three in ordinary, to mount 4 
guns; one of the last class, being designed for 
harbor defence, and the other for asteam tug. Nine 
“war steamers,” as they are set down in the report 
to which I have refered; while we were told, how- 
ever, in the annual report of that Secretary, that 
the Mississippi and the Princeton are the only two 
efficient seagoing steamers in our service. The 
British war steamers, for ocean navigation, stand 
to ours in the proportion of about fifty to one. 

In the annual message of December last, the 
President recommends the addition of an efficient 
war steamer to each-of our foreign squadrons, and 
I rejoice that this recommendation has been acted 


upon by the other branch of this body, and is now | 
before us for an approval; for I am persuaded the | 


time has arrived when the main reliance of a squad- 
ron must rest, emphatically, upon its steam vessels, 
and that the time is at hand when no vessel of war 


will be deemed altogether reliable without an aux- | 


iliary steam power. The practicability of an effi- 


cient combination of two great agents of propulsion | 


—steam and wind—has been already demonstrated 
by the performances of the auxiliary steamers now 
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Jones, could have laid that city under contributions 
and in ashes, ip spite of all its presentdefences. We 
have cauiiae. Wneealie nothing, to oppose to these 
formidable instruments of destruction. Thousands 
of gallant men, with the ordinary arms, and with the 
common field artillery, could have availed nothing 
against such a force, for such a force can select its 
own time and its own position for attack. Sir, Is 
it wise, ixit right, that this great commercial city 
should longer continue thus exposed to the mercy 
of anenemy? Give her some means of defence 
capable of coping with the destructive steamers and 
missiles of modern science; give her war steamers, 
constructed after the specifications of our Naval 
Committee, and Paixhan guns. With these arms, 
and her own brave citizens to look after them, they 
can defend the city and harbor against all ihe navies 
of the world; but without them, she falls an easy 
prey to any well-conducted enterprise. Sir, the 
whole conntry is interested in the security and de- 
fence of that point. Produce and manufactures 
from all sections of the country in which the 
East, North, South, and West, are alike interested, 
form a large portion of its accumulated wealth. Im- 
portations concentrating there, to be distributed by 
canals and by railroads to the remotest points of the 
interior, form another large portion. Every sec- 
tion of country—the smallest village this side of the 
Rocky Mountains—has interests there, to protect 
which, the expenditure of one million or of five 
millions of dollars in the increase of our efficient 
navy, would amount comparatively to nothing. 


| But when we look to the protection of the whole 


Atlantic frontier—of the combined millions of prop- 
erty on the sea, in the ports of Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, 
New Orleans, as well as New York—is it not dis- 
graceful to us as a nation, that we are so weak, so 


| destitute, so utterly unprovided in this arm of de- 
| fence, which modern science has rendered so effi- 


cient, and which the policy of other nations render 
so indispensable to our own? 

Mr. Chairman, I am aware that the genius of our 
institutions is pacific, but the disposition of our 


| people is martial—I should say, perhaps, the dis- 
position of our Government, rather than our peo- 


in-the service of the War Department in the Gulf || 


of Mexico. But, sir, it is not enough that we 
should merely increase our navy proper. 
Britain is eating into the heart of our commercial 
greatness, as well as establishing and extending 
her naval dominion at our expense—and all for the 
want of a little governmental aid on our part, to that 


private enterprise which stands ready and eager to | 


enter into an active commercial competition with 
the English steamers. Why, sir, how can we hes- 
itate in this matter without subjecting ourselves to 
the charge of the most culpable apathy and imbe- 
cility? Tio sea steamers only in the navy of the 
United States! One of them now undergoing re- 
pom at Norfolk; one of them in daily danger of 


Great | 


ple. Our motto in respect to our intercourse with 
other nations is, “ask nothing but what is right, 
and submit to nothing thatis wrong;’’ but it strikes 
me that our practice on this point is rather rigid and 
absolute. We take our own views of things, select 
our own boundaries, and then determine to adhere 
to that view and those bounds, right or wrong— 


| submitting to no interference from any quarter, 


nor to any arbitration of friendly nations, 


I am 
not opposed to this position; but a nation which 


_ assumes it should be prepared to defend herself at 


all points, and to succor and protect her citizens 


|| in all quarters. 


eing declared unfit for service, so long and so con- | 
stantly has her steam-machinery been employed. | 


At the present moment, sir, with our large marine 
force in the Gulf, and in view of the great enter- 
prises apparently contemplated there, not a single 
reliable sea steamer at our command—not a steamer 
of any description whatever on any of our foreign 
stations! With a squadron in the Pacific, and 
with the military occupation of California, and 
with our own colonies in Oregon to look after, we 
have not a steamer calculated for cruising in the 


Pacific, or keeping up the communication between | 


the occupied points on our western coast and the 
home department. Notone, sir; notone. Twenty 
thousand American vessels traversing the waters, 
countless millions of property afloat in various 
quarters of the globe, and dependant all on British 
enterprise and British courtesy for every letter that 
passes between its owners and theiragents! Look 


at the city which I have the honor in part to repre- | 


sent. What was the condition of New York and its 
environs when we were last menaced with hostilities 
with Great Britain; half a million of people, sir, 
and three hundred millions of property, liable at 
prompt notice to be descended upon by a hundred 
armed and efficient war steamers of Great Britain, 
half a score of which, under the command of a Paul 





'| but suppose she received only one-half, she would | 


Let us be admonished by late events—let us 


|| seriously consider that the very means adopted by 


| President Polk for the preservation of peace have 


| plunged us into a war with Mexico! 


And whatis 


| to prevent some future President, who shall venture 
| to assume the like power and responsibility, from 


committing a similar mistake, and thereby involve 


| the country as suddenly in hostilities with a more 


formidable enemy? 
By the agency of her contract mail-steamers, 


Great Britain is now monopolizing the sea post- | 


The 


ages and the passage 7 of the world. 
Cunard line from Liverpoo 
Cunard line from Liverpool to New York—sus- 


tained by the wise policy of the British Government | 
—by the advance of just about the sum they are | 


reimbursed in postage—will take millions annually 


out of American pockets in the shape of freights, | 


postages, and passage money. The French Gov- 
ernment, I see by late advices, have resolved to 
enter this field also with Great Britain, and have 
contracted for a line of four steamers between Havre 
and New York. With these lines thus sustained, 
private commercial enterprise cannot compete. But 
a proposition has been made to our Government 
by a party competent to carry out his engagements, 
to build at their own expense five steamships of 
2,000 tons and 1,000 horse power each, and to run 
them for less than Great Britain now pays for four 
steamers of inferior burden and power, or the an- 
nual sum of $385,000. Three-fourths of that amount 
our Government would receive back in postages; 


to Boston, and the | 
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then be in effect keeping in commission five first- 
class steamers, always ready for the public service, 
ata cost of less than $40,000 a year each. This 
furnishes a nursery and schoo! for oar young mid- 
shipmen and lieutenants, in which they can learn 
something of that mighty agent of propulsion, the 
steam engine, in the knowledge of which our naval 
officers are sadly deficient, because they have no op- 
portunity of acquiring it, and far behind those of 
England, France, or Russig. Our younger naval 
officers must not be suffered to continue in that de- 
vout ignorance of steam, and equally devout attach- 
ment to the old machinery of masts and sails, which 
mark some of the older members of the service. 
We cannot rely upon the winds to propel our ships 
of war. That day has gone by. It was the mode 
of the last generation, we shall] soon say of the last 
age. The time has come when our naval officers 
must all be engineers, and the introduction of the 
science of steam as a branch of naval education 
will do much to elevate the character of our naval 
service. But years roll on, and our midshipmen 
are still, with some very few exceptions, nothing 
better than mere sailors. They can be nothing 
better, for they have no opportunities of becoming 
so. The establishment, therefore, of these mail- 
steamers, is *'’  nportant, as furnishing a practical 
school for our younger officers, in which they may 
become good engineers, and relieve the service of 
the reproach of ignorance which now necessarily 
attaches to it in this respect. 

And why should we not forthwith adopt the le- 
gislation necessary to establish the proposed line to 
Liverpool at least? The expense must be the only 
consideration ; and that expense we must incur in 
some shape or other, or abandon the whole system 
of naval defences. It is idle to delude ourselves 
with the idea that we have a naval force, when we 
have only a naval force of a description ineapable 
of efficient service in the competition with the im- 
proved naval force of other countries, 
ter of economy, as far as the navy is concerned, 
Great Britain keeps up her navy ata smaller ex- 
pense than any other nation of the earth. She has 
counted the cost of this policy. She has tried the 
experiment fairly, and she has now ForRTY WAR 
STEAMERS afloat in the guise of mail steamers, and 
she is yearly adding to their number. She has 


found it to be the cheapest mode of providing in 


peace for the exigencies of war that the wisdom of 
her statesmen has ever devised. What consum- 
mate policy, to be sure! Two millions a year 
levied on American transportation—on American 
commerce alone—to sustain the naval power of 
Great Britain; and we supinely submitting to the 
tax—abandoning to her the steam-carrying trade of 
the world! And wHererore? 

Shall it be said that this Congress was incapable 
of understanding this subject, or too illiberal and 
penny-wise to act upon it? Shall we leave to the 
next Congress the credit and honor of carrying 
out this work? Establish this line we must, some 
day or other. Why not do it while American 
enterprise is ready toembark in it?) Why defer it 
till the Havre and Liverpool lines are both in full 
operation, and till the American business is so com- 
pletely absorbed into French and English channels, 
that competition, even with Government aid and 
protection, would be almost hopeless ? 

Mr. Chairman, the interest I feel in this subject, 
and which my constituents feel, is not a local and 
selfish interest. It must matter very litde to any 
individual citizen of New York whether he pays 
his postage or passage money to one set of men or 
another. But, when these items swell into a large 
aggregate, and that aggregate is paid into the coffers 
of Great Britain for the maintenance of her navy, 
then I feel as a citizen what to me as an individual 
is a matter of indifference. It then becomes a ques- 
tion of patriotism, and, as a question of patriotism, 
it divests itself at once of all local and personal con- 
siderations, and appeals in no more emphatic lan- 
guage to the citizens of New York, than to the 
man who dwells on the borders of the great lakes, 
or at the southern base of the Alleghanies. 

Mr. Chairman. I go for the country, under any 
and all Administrations; and I will go heartily for 
all measures which consult the honor and safety of 
the Republic, and which, in the eyes of the world, 
‘zive respect and dignity to the character of an 
American citizen. 
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THE THREE MILLION BILL. 
SPEECH OF MR. DICKINSON, 
OF NEW YORK, 

In rue Senate or tae Unirep Srares, 
March 1, 1347, 


On the bill appropriating Three Millions of Dollars 
to facilitate negotiations for a peace between the 
United States and the Republic of Mexico. 

Mr. Upnam, of Vermont, having proposed to 
amend the bill by adding thereto the **Wilmot 
proviso’’— 

Mr. DICKINSON said: Mr. President, I have 
been restrained from taking part in this widely- 
extended debate, principally by reasons of a per- 

mal and domestic character: but the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Vermont, {Mr. Up- 
mam,!} and upon which I am called to vote, induces 

me to offer, brefly, the reasons for the course I 

I shall not extend 

my remarks further than | deem neces sary to pre- 


ent this 


iutend to pursue concerning it. 


dngle question fully and fairly. 
"That we are eng wed In a state of war—a Con- 
dition of things, under the most favorable eircum- 

tances, hieghly embarrassing and calamitous—tis 
conceded by all. Llow it ortzinated, is matter of 
history, well and truly presented by the President 
in his annual message’to Congress. How it can 
be most successfully and vigorously prosecuted, so 


lony as its continuance 1s necessary— how its eviis 
can be best averted, and what measures are best 
calculated to msure an early and honorable ter- 
mination, are questions which recommend them- 
elves to the profoundest consideration of the phi- 
lanthropist and statesman. 

Ihe prosecution of this war has been approved 
by the popular judzment; and while peace 1s ear- 
nestly desired, and would be hailed as a public 
Viessing, if justly and honorably obtained, there 
is no disposition among the masses to yield to the 
dictates of a spurtons benevolence, or the terrors 
of unmanty fear. The official history of this war, 
from the day it was recognised by Congress, and 
of the lemtsliation concerning it, are both interest- 
inte and profitable. Whoever will consult the con- 
gressional records will learn that on the Lith day 
of May last the President, in a special message 
sent to both Houses of C touching the 


tate of our relations with Mexico, declared that 


oOnevress, 


‘“as war exists, and, notwithstanding all our 
‘efforts to avoid it, exists by the act of Mexico 
‘herself, we are ealled upon by every considera- 


‘tion of duty and patriotism to vindicate with 


* decision 


the honor, the richts, and the interests 
‘of our country.”’ On the followine day, a law 
was enacted by Congress, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the prosecution of the existing war be- 
United States and the republic of Mexi- 
‘o,’? which act contains a preamble reciting that 
‘thy the act of Mexico a state of war exists between 
that Government and the United States.’?? This act 
appropriated ten millions of dollars for the prose- 
cntion of the war. 


tween tne 


It placed at the disposal of the 
isxeeutive the naval and military forces of the 

nintev, and authorized the employment of fifty 
thousand volunteers. It became a law by the 


strone vote of 174 to 14 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and of 40 to 21n the Senate. 
‘This was the response of Congress to the patri- 


otic impulses of the country before chances had 
been calculated, or the warm cush of American 
feeling had been chilled by the intluences of mere 
partisan strife. 1 need not here speak of the alac- 


‘rity with which our sons rushed to the standard 


of their country, nor of the imperishable laurels 
they have won. Nor will [pause to commend the 
valor of those brave spirits who led on our victo- 
rious host, or to pay the sacred tribute of a tear to 
the memory of those who fell in their country’s 
cause, All is written in the hearts of a generous 
and grateful people, who will alike honor and re- 
ward the living, and cherish through all time the 
venerated memory of the dead. In every conflict 
our arms have been most ‘signally triumphant 
arainst vastly superior force; under circumstances, 
too, which have not only inspired the most lively 
enthusiasm at home, but have wrung unwilling 
admiration from the great rival powers of the 
world. Nine months have scarcely elapsed and 
we have conquered more than one-half of the terri- 
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tory of her republic, including some of her strongest 
fortresses, and subjected to the rule of our arms 
upwards of a million of her people. If there is 
any one thing more strongly indicated by public 
opinion than another, touching the question of this 


, war, it is, that, during its existence, it should be 


prosecuted with decided vigor; and that not only 
should our physical power present an unbroken 
front, but that the moral energies of this mighty 
people should he thrown as if by one voice into 
the scale. However much the existence of war is 
to be deplored, while the calamity is upon us, it 
is demanded alike by benevolence and patriotism 
that it he pressed forward to an early termina- 
tion. Whoever supposes that our country is either 
unable or unwilling to prosecute it, is the victim of 
a delusion, from which he will sooner or later find 
himself relieved by evidence clear and unequivocal. 
The spirit of our people is peace, but they will 
take good care that it is not purchased by dishonor 
nor invoked by a disgraceful retreat. Our country 
is neither weak, @mid, nor penurious; and although 
she maintains no overgrown forces of men and 
material in commission to eat out her substance 
in a time of peace, she has abundant elements 
to hald successful conflict with the greatest Powers 
of the world; and in the present contest, with- | 
out arousing her energies, too, she can plant her 
standard on the halls of the Montezumas with one 
hand, and with the other, from the lap of her abun- 


| 


dance, feed and rescue from starvation the dying | 


and abject children of the proudest and haugh- 
tiest Government of earth. If our offers of peace 
continue to be spurned by this factious and super- 
cilious people, there is but one course left, and 
that is, to press forward and make them feel that | 
war is to them what it is to all civilized nations— 
a scourge. Could this nation, imbecile and de- 
mented as she is, see that we were united—that 
we had drawn the sword and thrown away the 
seabbard, and that she had no further hope from 
our domestic divisions, she would in some lucid 
interval consent to honorable negotiation; and 


| whatever Congress may do or say, she may as | 


well understand first as last, that this great ques- 
tion will be controlled by the upheavings of the 
popular will, and that her petty and vagrant power 
will be humbled, and her insolence rebuked and 
silenced. And whoever among us shall, under 
any pretence or for any purpose whatever, how- 
ever artfully contrived or specious its covering, 
array himself against the popular judgment, he 
should prepare to take his seat upon that stool of 
repentance, hitherto reserved exclusively for those | 
who resisted their country in the war of 1812. 
The object of our Government, from the begin- | 
ning, has been pacific, and her conduct concilia- 
tory. She has desired peace and justice, and not 
havoc and conquest. On the 27th of July last, 
while the echoing sound of our victorious arms 
was yet ringing in our ears, the President again 
extended to this captious and vaunting Govern- 
ment the thrice-rejected olive branch. He proposed 
the renewal of negotiations by sending a Minister 
to Mexico, but added: 


“If the Mexican Government should prefer to send a min- 
ister to Washington to conduct the negotiation here, he shall 
be received with kindness and respect, and every effort shall 
be made to accomplish the object of his mission with the 
least possible delay. 

‘+ In the present communication it is deemed useless, and 
might prove injurious, to discuss the causes of the existing 


war. This might tend to delay or defeat the restoration of | 


peace; the past is already consigned to history; the future, 
under Providence, is within our own power. 

“The occasion may, however, be embraced to state, that 
the President has ever cherished the kindest feelings for 
Mexico, and that one of the first wishes of his heart is, that 
she may be a powerful and prosperous republic, in perpetual 
amity with the United States.” 

This communication, couched in terms of respect 
and kindness, and breathing a spirit of peace, was 
treated with neglect, if not contempt, and lent a 
virus to their blind and barbarian fury—they be- 
lieving, or affecting to believe, it was dictated in a 
spirit of timidity. On the 4th of August last—the 
10th being the day fixed for the adjournment of 


Congress-—the President, by a confidential mes- | 
sage, advised the Senate that he proposed the re- | 


newal of negotiations, and recommended that a 
sum of money be placed under his control, for the 


reasons and purposes stated in the message, as 
follows: 





[March |, 
Senate. 


is the adjustment of the boundary between the parties, py 
line which shall at once be satisfactory and convenient i 
both, and such as neither will hereafter be inclined to dis. 
turb. This is the best mode of securing perpetual peace 
good neighborhood between the two republics. Should the 
Mexican Government, in order to accomplish these objects 
be willing to cede any portion of their territory to the United 
States, we ought to pay them a fair equivalent—a just and 
honorable peace, and not conquest, being our purpose in the 
prosecution of the war. 

“Under these circumstances, and considering the ex 
hausted and distracted condition of the Mexican republic, jj 
might become necessary, in order to restore peace, that [ 
should have it in my power to advance a portion of the con 
sideration money for anv cession of territory which may be 
made. The Mexican Government might not be willing to 
wait for the payment of the whole until the treaty could be 
ratified by the Senate, and an appropriation to carry jt into 
effe¢t be made by Congress; and the necessity foF such at 
delay might defeat the object altogether. T would therefore 


and 


| suggest whether it might not be wise for Congress to appro 


priate a sum, such as they might consider adequate for this 
purpose, to be paid, if necessary, immediately upon the rati 
fication of the treaty by Mexico. This disbursement would, 
of course, be accounted for at the treasury, not as secret 
service mouey, but like other expenditures.” 

This message was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, who reported, with others, the 
following resolution, which, after various unsuc- 
cessful efforts to amend it, was passed by a vote of 
about two to one: 

& Resolved, further, That the Senate deem it advisable 
that Congress should appropriate a sum of money to enable 
the President to conclude a treaty of peace, limits, and 
boundaries, with the Republic of Mexico, and to be used by 
him in the event that such treaty should call for the expen 
diture of the money s0 appropriated, or any part thereof.” 

Upon the passage of this resolution, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance proposed a res- 
olution appropriating two millions of dollars, in 
pursuance of the Executive recommendation. 
From these proceedings the injunction of secrecy 
was subsequently removed, and they became pub- 
lic. On the 8th of August last, the President sub- 

. ** 
mitted the same recommendation to both Houses of 
Congress in a public message, and the House of 

Representatives passed and sent to the Senate a 
bill appropriating two millions of dollars for the 
purposes specified in the message. But to the bill 
was appended a proviso relating to the subject of 
slavery. This bill came to the Senate on the last 


day of the session, a few hours before that fixed 
| for final adjournment, and was lost by the arrival 


of the hour, while this proviso was under discus- 
sion. But for this the bit would have passed and 

become a law, the Senate having previously deci- 

ded in favor of the appropriation. This measure 

was urged by the Prestdent upon the high respon- 

sibilities of his office, and we then had, and now 

have, strong reasons for believing, that if this 

money had been placed under his control at the 

last session, as recommended, an honorable peace 

would have speedily followed; that a boundary 

satisfactory to both parties would have been adjust- 
ed; and that ample indemnity would have been 

secured to the United States. But it was defeated, 
as we have already seen, in the Senate, too, where 
the principle of the appropriation had just been 
sanctioned, not upon the merits, but in a contest 
over an amendment providing for the domestic 
regulation of territory which we might or might 
not obtain by the proposed negotiation. Upwards 
of six months have elapsed since the close of the 
last session; and assuming, as I do, that its passage 
would have answered the purposes intended, its 
defeat has cost the country millions of dollars, yet 
untold, and a vast destruction of human life. And 
such are the fruits produced by the introduction of 
this speculative crudity at the last session. At the 
commencement of the present session, the ‘Presi- 
dent in his annual message, repeats the recommend- 
ation for this appropriation, which he assures us 
he deems “important for securing a speedy peace,” 
in the following emphatic terms: 

“The reasons which induced me to recommend the 
measure at that time still exist ; and [ again submit the sub- 
ject for your consideration, and suggest the importance of 
early action upon it. Should the appropriation be made and 
be not needed, it will remain in the treasury; should it be 
deemed proper to apply it, in whole or in part, it will be ac- 
counted for as other public expenditures.” 

The message was sent to Congress on the 8th 
of December last, and its ‘* early action”’ is evinced 
by the consideration, on the last day of the ses- 
sion but two, and past midnight, whether we will} 
in the first place, insert another proviso, for the 
government of Mexican territory, if, perchance, it 
shall be gained to the United States. Upon the 


“The chief difficulty to be anticipated in the negotiation |. propriety of this appropriation I have neither hes- 
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jtation nor doubt. The exigency requiring our 
action is extraordinary; the responsibility of the 
Executive to his country is mighty; the occasion 
should be met in a corresponding spirit of patriot- 
ism by Congress, and all reasonable facilities 
should be afforded for the exercise of a wise and 
liberal discretion, in guiding the destinies of this 
country in an hour of peril, and in endeavoring to 
arrest the further loss of treasure and effusion of 
blood. The Constitution has devolved upoa him 
the duties and the power of negotiation; and he 
may well have, and doubtless has, reasons for his 
recommendation unknown to us, and which it 
would be unwise and unjust to the public interests 
to communicate. In short, we are thus advised 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations, the con- 
stitutional organ of the Executive upon this floor. 
While publicity gives health and strength to our 
institutions, diffuses and preserves the spirit of 
popular freedom, and serves to uphold and beautify 
the fabric of social grder in our domestic policy, 
in our intercourse with foreign Govegnments, 
whose relations are hostile, it proves an element 
of weakness. Central and executive governments 
confine their foreign policy within the circle of the 
cabinet, and strike before the warning is given; 
while ours is publicly debated in Congress, and 
spread broadeast throughout the world. This 
being an Executive recommendation, designed to 
aid in bringing this war to a happy termination, if 
granted, should be in the form and for the purpose 
recommended, unless some strong and controlling 
reasons can be urged against it. If we doubt the 
propriety of making the appropriation, let us so 
declare, and meet the question frankly and directly, 
by withholding it. But let it not be so fettered 
and restricted by amendments, as to destroy the 
objects it was intended to answer, or be strangled 
with provisoes, which can as well, and with more 
propriety, be passed separately. Upon this ques- 
tion there are, in fact, but two sides—one in sup- 
port, and the other in effect, however good in de- 
sign, is opposition. And it is to be deeply regret- 
ted, that while we are legislating for the termination 
of a bloody and expensive war, by placing a sum 
of money at the Executive discretion, for the pur- 
pose of negotiating a peace, we are again required 
in advance to pass upon the domestic regulation of 
any territory, which may, perchance, be purchased 
by the money we are about to appropriate. The 
amendment or ‘* proviso,’’ as now offered, is as 
follows: 

*« Provided, further, That there shall be neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude in any territory on the continent 
of America which shall hereafter be acquired by or annexed 
to the United States by virtue of this appropriation, or in any 
other manner whatever, except for crimes whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted: Provided, always, That 
every person escaping into such territory from whom labor 
or service is lawfully claimed in any one of the United 
States, such fugitive may he lawfully claimed and conveyed 
out of said territory to the person claiming his or her labor 
or serviee.”? 

As though it were not enough to legislate for the 
government of such territory as may be procured 
under and by virtue of this appropriation, if any 
shall be—which of course rests in uncertainty— 
this amendment, forsooth, provides for the domes- | 
tic regulation of ‘any territory on the continent 
of America which shall hereafter be acquired by or 
annexed to the United States in any other manner 
whatever.’’ And thus this wholesome and pacific 
measure must again be subjected to delay and the 
hazards of defeat—the war must be prosecuted 
afresh with its engines of destruction, or abandon- 
ed by a craven and disgraceful retreat, one cam- 
paign after another be lost, while the wily and 
treacherous foe and his natural mr the vomito, 
are preying upon the brave hearts of our patriotic 
soldiery—that we may legislate not merely for the 
domestic government of Mexican territory, in the | 
expectation that we may hereafter obtain it, but 
that we may erect barriers to prevent the sugar || 
manufacturer and cotton planter of the South from || 
extending his plantation and his slavery towards 
the polar regions. If, then, the popular judgment | 
shall commend that pioneer benevolence which || 
seeks to provide for the government of territory || 
which, though its acquisition ‘ yet sleeps in the | 
wide abyss of possibility,’? may be acquired by | 
this proposed negotiation, if the appropriation 
shall be made, and a negotiation opened, and the || 
President shall propose to accept for indemnity, || 
and the Mexican Government to cede a portion of | 


|| application, is to operate through 
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territory, and the terms shall be stipulated, and a 
treaty be made between the two Governments, and 
ratified by both, and the territory be organized by 
the legislation of Congress; what adequate enco- 
miums shall she lavish upon that more comprehen- 
sive philanthropy, and profound statesmanship, 
which, in a bill designed to terminate a bloody and 
protracted war, raging in the heart of an enemy’s 
country, casts into the discussion this apple of 
domestic discord, under the pretence of extending 
the benevolent wgis of freedom over any territory 
which may at any time, or in any manner, or upon 
any part of the continent, be acquired by the Uni- 
ted States ! 

It is no justification for the introduction of this 
element of strife and controversy at this time and 
upon this oceasion, that it is abstrac tly just and 
proper, and that the southern States should take 
no exception to its provisions. All knew the 
smouldering materials which the introduction of 
this topic would ignite; the sectional strife and 
local bitterness which would follow in its train; 
all had seen and read its fatal history at the last 
session, and knew too well what controversies, de- 
lays, and vexations must hang over it—what crimi- 
nation and recrimination would attend upon its 
toilsome and precarious progress, and what hazard 
would wait upon the result; how it would array 
man against man, State against State, section 
against section, the South against the North, and 
the North against the South; and what must be 
not only its direct and positive mischiefs, but how 
its disorganizing and pernicious influences must be 
extended to other measures necessary to sustain 
the arm of Government. This bill not only suf- 
fered defeat at the last session, but has been sub 
jected to the delays, hazards, and buffeting of this, 
by reason of this misplaced proviso. Upon it, the 
very antipodes of agitation have met, and mingled 
their discordant influences. This proviso pre- 
tending to cireumscribe the limits of slavery, is 
made the occasion for the presentation of declara- 
tory resolves in its favor, and the bill becomes, as 
if by mutual appointment, the common battle- 
ground of abstract antagonisms; each theoretic 
agitation is indebted to the other for existence, and 
each subsists alone upon the aliment provided 
ready to its hand by its hostile purveyor. The 
votaries of opposing systems seem to have drawn 
hither to kindle their respective altar fires, and to 
vie with each other in their efforts to determine who 
shall cause the smoke of their incense to ascend 
the highest. Both are assailing the same edifice 
from different angles, and for alleged opposing 
reasons; both declare that their support of the bill 
depends upon the contingency of the amendment, 
and the efforts of both unite in a common result, 
and that is procrastination and the hazard of de- 
feat. The common enemy is overlooked and al- 
most forgotten, that we may glare upon each 
other over a side-bar issue, and revive the slumber- 
ing elements of controversy, in proposing to pre- 
scribe domestic regulation for the government of 


| territory which we have some expectation we may 


at some time, in some manner, upon some part of 
the continent, from some government or people, 
and upon some terms, procure. This exciting 
and troublesome question has no necessary con- 
nexion with this bill, and if, indeed, it can ever 
have any practical operation whatever, it would 
certainly be equally operative if passed separately. 
It cannot nor ought it to be concealed that there 
exists in some quarters a strong desire to embarrass 
the Administration in the prosecution of this war. 
Some, to that end, have taken open and decided 
ground, denouncing it as wicked, unjust, and 
unconstitutional—the offspring of rapine and ra- 
pacity—and sympathizing with what they are 
pleased to term a sister republic. Others have 


|| proposed and insisted upon amendments and pro- 
| visoes to measures obviously just, which, all must 


have seen, could produce nothing but embarrass- 
ment and confusion, if not defeat. And, in the 
other House, it was proposed to append this very 


/ amendment to a bill designed to raise money to 
| feed and clothe our brave army in Mexico. Why, 
| Lask—and why, will the country repeat—this per- | 


tinacity to ingraft this “‘proviso’’ upon some meas- 
ure relating to this war? It is made — in its 

all time, and 
throughout the continent, and is not confined to 
territory to be acquired by this negotiation. And 
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yet not one among its numerous and zealous friends 
have proposed it, except as a rider to some meas 
ure connected with the war. And were I not 
assured that the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. Up- 
HAM,| Who now insists upon eonnecting this dis- 
turbing question with this bill, does so from what 
he regards a duty, being, as he is understood to be, 
its opponent under any circumstances, | should be 
ready to exclaim, ‘fan enemy hath done this!” 

But, suppose we do not, afler all, as we well 
may not, obtain by negotiation any portion of 
Mexican territory, what a sublime spectacle of 
legislation will a clause like this present to the 
world! It will stand on the pages of the statute 
as an act of the American Congress, designed to 
regulate the government of Mexican te rritory, 
but whose operation was suspended by the inter- 
position of the Mexican veto! A chapter in our 
history, to be employed by our enemies as evi- 
dence of rapacity—of weakness and depraved mor- 
als—a target for the jeers and scoffs of the kingly 
governments of the earth, for the derision of 
Mexico herself, and the general contempt of man- 
kind! <A lapsed legacy to the memory of mis- 
placed benevolence and abortive legislation. We 
rightfully boast ourselves a great and powerful 
people; but we are only so with energies united, 
Our great element of strength is a corresponding 
clement of weakness, when our powers are neu- 
tralized by the resistance of opposing sections, or 
wasted by the chafing of conflicting fragments. 
And while our best faculties are directed against 
each other and wasted in domestic conflict, Mex 
ico, our treacherous and wily antagonist, whose 
hope is vibrating between our intestine divisions, 
and her ability to lay her sacrilegious hand upon 
her consecrated images, is waiting for us to with- 
draw our troops, or fall back upon a defensive 
line, or declare the war unjust and unconstitu- 
tional, or to see our Government go into bank- 
ruptey, or the Union dissolved, agreeably to the 
propositions which have been offered and the 
speeches which have been made. And what is 
more humiliating, is, that the enemies of popular 
freedom throughout the world, are scowling with 
malignant gratification, to see this great nation 
unable to prosecute a war against a crippled and 

| comparatively feeble enemy, without placing in 
the foreground of its measures this pregnant ele- 
ment of domestic controversy, which the world 
sees and knows is the canker which gnaws at the 

| root of our domestic peace; and when it is known 
that, from this cause especially, we have practi- 
cally proved our inability to unite in the prosecu- 
tion of a war, or to provide measures to establish 
peace, we shall be regarded as a fit object for in- 
sult and contumely, and be laughed to scorn by 
the despicable Government with which we are at 
strife, and which we have hesitated to strike, be- 
cause of her imbecility and weakness. 

If we obtain any portion of the Mexican terri- 
tory, it must be done by conquest or by conven- 
tional arrangement. Although we have already 
conquered more than half the area of that republic, 
and now hold it by military possession, we hold 
it thus as well for our own La and indemnity 
as to compel her to negotiate for peace, and have 
no jurisdiction over it, except that of military rule. 
Should California or any other portion be ceded 
to us in a treaty of peace, it would still require the 
legislation of Congress to provide for its territo- 
rial government; and upon that oceasion, should 
the contingency happen, we can legislate for frui- 
tion, and not for hope. I have not partaken of the 
excitement which has prevailed here, and shall not. 
I have no gloomy foreboding over the dissolution 
of the Union. Politicians could not dissolve it if 
they would, and would not if they could. It will 
live on, long after we are all Jaid in the dust, and 
pillar after pillar shall strengthen and adorn the 
edifice, while others—the venerable and gray head- 
ed, who are yet unborn—shall occupy these seats, 
and these walls echo to their voices. I would not 
have added one single word pon the subject of 
slavery, but it is due to the occasion that my views 
upon it should be fully understood. So far as I 
am advised or believe, the great mass of the people 
of the North entertain but one opinion upon the 
subject, and that is the same which is entertained 
by many at the South. They regard the institu- 
tion as a great moral and political evil, and would 
that it no existence. They are not unaware 
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of the difficulties which beset it, and do not intend 
to provoke sectional jealousy and hatred by ill- 
timed and misplaced discussions. They will not 
listen to the ery of the fanatic, or favor the designs 
of the politcal schemer from the North or the 
South; nor will they ever disturb or trench upon 
the compromises of the Constitution. They be- 
lieve the institation to be local and domestic—to 
be established or abolished by the States them- 
selves, and their control, and 
that Federal legislation can have littl influence 
over it But being institution of a lo- 
cal Bove reiwnty, and a franchise peculiar to itself, 
they deny that 


alone subject to 


thus the 


such sovereignty or its people can 
i 


justly ¢ 


/ lam the right to regard it as transitory, and 
io ere 


{ it in the territories of the United States 
without the authority of Congress, and they believe 


hat Congress may prohibit its introduction into 


And fur- 
prohibition in the territories will, by 
1 tree population, as they become 
, tend ** to form a more perfect Union, estab- 


territories While they remain such. 
r, that ites 


them 


h justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, provide 

Lie Comune n defence, promote the genc ral wel- 
re, and secure the ble ssinvs of liberty to our- 
posterity.’’ They have not re- 
ion of slave States. because the y 


Ltn and ue 
Aisle | Live vim 
were So linha 
in both Hlouses of Congress, the slave States have 
increased nearly three-fold. But believing that it 
is for the ** veneral welfare *__for the bene fit of all 


. and not for any part of them, that free 
territory should remain 


d; and holding the numerical power 


the State 


30, and that itis the le vil- 
Wate subject of le , slation — they desire . without 
to distur existing rights, at all proper 
times, to discuss, in that spirit becoming brethren 
of wcommon house hold, the influences itsextension 
is calculated to exert upon the hyman race and the 
of the « ountry, And they doubt not, that 
if, npon the whole, it shall appear that the heaven- 
horn pr for which this Union was formed 
\ promoted by such prohibition, that 
those who beheve their pecuniary interests or po- 
litical relations wall be thereby prejudiced, will 
vield, in a becoming spirit, interests so compara- 
tively trivial, to ** promote the general welfare.’’ 
Slavery is slowly and silently rolling its dark wave 
towards a tropical sun, and God grant that, in His 
OWn 2 nd time, its s ibjects may there find happy 
mStitutions, as well as a congenial clime. 

But this 


to mingk 


rntending 


neiples 


question is too momentous and exciting 
vith our foreign policy atany time, and 
much more at this time, when our army is in the 
midst of an enemy’s country, and that enemy 
murderoys, lawless, and irresponsible—when our 
policy is lamentably divided, and when we have 
abundant elements of discord, without pressing 
this one into our service. Believing that this, and 
every question of a kindred character, is calculated 
to embarrass the Administration in the prosecution 
of the war and in obtaining peace—to defeat or 
render valueless the measures recommended—to 
array one section in feeling against another, instead 
of all against a common enemy—lI shall, by my 
vote and voice, favor and support the aoananeal 
ion of the President, holding him responsible 
for a wise exercise of his discretion, and oppose 
and vote against any and every amendment caleu- 
lated to embarrass its passage, or to render its 
And this bill, as it came from 
the comuaittee, being free of all extraneous ques- 
tions, | shall not vote to insert them. And, for 
one, [shell look with distrust upon any and all 
amendments and ** provisoes,”” which, wherever 
they may emanate, are hailed with so much joy 
by those who oppose the bill, the Administration, 
ind the prosecuuion of the war. The State I have 
the honor in part to represent, has considered the 
subject of this war, and spoken concerning it in 
her sovereign voice, by certain joint resolutions 
which are how upon your table "She has spoken 
ina language of patriotic pride becoming the first 
State in the Union upon an occasion go prolific of 
results, and replete with interest. We ure again 
reminded that in a time of fearful peril she raised 
her own strong arm in aid of the Confederacy, and 
we may read in her elevated and emphatic tone 
an earnest of her future action. Her resolutions 
are as follows: 


operation nugatory, 


‘** Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That as war now 
exiets between the United States and Mexico, it ia the im- 
perative duty of every citizen of this country to sustain its 
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Government in all proper measures for the prosecution of '' 











the war,in such a manner as our national honor and inter- {| 
ests demand, until it shall be terminated by an honorable 
peace. 

* Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That no peace with 
Mexico can be regarded as honorable to the United States 
which shall not secure from that republic full indemnity for 
the aggressions which it has committed upon the rights of 
this country and of its ciuzens, 


“ Resolved, (ifthe Assembly coneur,) Thatifany territory is 
hereafter acquired by the United States, or annexed thereto, 
the act by which such territory is acquired or annexed, 
whatever such act may be, should contain an unalterable 
fundamental article or provision whereby slavery or invol- 
untary servitude, except as a punishment for crime,shall be 
forever excluded from the territory acquired or annexed. 

* Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That the Senators 
in Congress from this State be instructed, and that the Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from this State be requested, to use 
their best efforts to carry into effect the views expressed in 
the foregoing resolutions.’ 

By these resolutions we are instructed to use 
our best efforts to carry out the views expressed 
therein, and not merely the sentiments exoressed 
in any one but in all. But the best mode of attain- 
ing the end seems to have been left for the exercise 
of our own discretion, The resolution touching 
the acquisition of territory has been understood by 
some to instruct us to vote in this bill for this 
amendment, somewhat familiarly known as the 
‘* Wilmot proviso.”? I have read and considered 
it in connexion with those which precede it with 
much care, and neither so read or so understand it. 
In this | regret to add that I am compelled to differ 
from my honorable colleague, [Mr. Dix,] but do 
so with that kindness and respect which becomes 
our respective positions and which has long char- 
acterized our personal and official intercourse. 
‘The construction which I have given to these res- 
olutions leaves each and every one of them opera- 
tive and consistent one with another. It is this: 

First support the Government in its reasonable 
measures until peace shall be obtained, and in that 
treaty of peace procure indemnity for aggression. 
If territory is acquired or annexed by the negotia- 
tion or in any other mode, in the act by which it 
is acquired and subjected to our jurisdiction, insert 
a provision prohibiting slavery therein. [ will 
not do that learned and intelligent body which 
framed and passed these resoluuons the injustice 
to believe that they regarded an appropriation for 
the purpose of negotiating a peace, even though 
territory might subsequently be acquired by the 
negotiation, an ‘‘act by which territory is ac- | 
quired;”’ that they either expected or desired that 
an ‘** unalterable fundamental article or provision” 
would be appended to an appropriation bill, or 
that they intended to mingle our domestic and our 
foreign policy, by ingrafuing upon a bill to raise 
money for negotiation a clause for the domestic 
regulation of territory yet belonging to a foreign and 
hostile Power. The territory supposed to be that 
contemplated by all is California, which isnow free; 
and if it is obtained by us, it will be free until it is 
incorporated by us, and cannot become slave ter- 
ritory without the legislation of Congress; and in 
and by such legislation, a fundamental article pro- 
hibiting slavery can properly be inserted. Such 
provision might, to be sure, be stipulated in a 
treaty of cession; but as it would scarcely become | 
the sovereignty of the United States, or of any 
single State, to permit a foreign power to interfere | 
in our domestic affairs, no one, it is presumed, 
would desire to have it thus inserted, and make 
Mexico a party, and enable her to control it in fu- 
ture. This resolution, then, instructs us that when 
any territory shall be brought within our jurisdic- 
tion by the act of Congress—whatever that act 
may be—to insert in such an act a fundamental 
clause prohibiting slavery, (and so I am ready to 
vote, instructed or uninstructed,) but not to insert 
it in an appropriation bill, designed to facilitate ne- | 
gotiations for a peace, before the negotiation has even || 
commenced The resolution of instruction looks to 


| any other acquisition, as well as that contemplated 


by thisnegotiation. ‘The** Wilmot proviso”’ gained 

a “local habitation and a name’’ at the late session, | 
and was before the other House when the resolu- 

tions were adopted ; and, if it had been intended to | 
instruct us to insert that, either in an army bill, or |) 
a bill to aid negotiation, the instruction would have 4 
been specific, and language would doubtless have 
been employed both plain and unequivocal, We 
are instructed to exact indemnity, too; but no one 
can suppose the Legislature intended we should in- 
sist that a ‘proviso’ for such exaction should be 
inserted in a bill designed to facilitate negotiation. | 
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Believing that the coutse above indicated, wil] 











—— 


best 
consult the proprieties of the occasion, and the 
more strictly conform to my legislative instructions 


—in the prosecution of the war—in exacting inden. 
nity—and in the domestic regulation of acquired ter- 
ritory—lI shall act accordingly. But if I could have 
doubted what was the fair construction of these 
resolutions, [ should have remembered that they 
emanated from that great State which, in all that 
concerns the interests and honor of its country, js 
animated by the spiritof the lamented Tompkins: 
from the representatives of a people who will 
present no impediments to a vigorous and thorouch 
prosecution of the war who will justify their Sen- 
ators in the exercise of a just discretion, in sustain- 
ing the government ‘‘in all proper measures,” and 
who will demand that the black and bitter watery 
of domestic agitation be not, under any pretence, 
unnecessarily mingled with matters which deeply 
concern our external condition, and may produce 
results which will, in an evil moment, dim the 
lustre which has been shed upon our name. 











MILITARY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


REMARKS OF MR. ASHMUN, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 3, 1847. 


The report having been made in the House of Rep- 
resentatives from the Committee of Conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
upon amendments to the Military Appropriation 
Bill— 

Mr. ASHMUN said, that as he understood the 
report of the committee of conference, (with which 
it was proposed that the House should now con- 
cur,) it was, that the Senate should recede from its 
dissent to the project of appointing a lieutenant 
general. The House had put a clause in the bill 
impowering the President to put a new man,a 
newly-created general officer, a military commander 
created for political purposes, over the heads of all 
our brave generals in the field—men who had by 
their bravery not only won for themselves an im- 
mortality of fame, but who had elevated the char- 
acter and military glory of the country in the eyes 
of foreign nations and of the world. This was the 
only important point in the differences between the 
two Houses; the rest were mere trifles in compar- 
ison, mere make-weights, thrown into the scale to 
secure this principal point. It seemed to be a 
matter in the highest degree desirable to the Ad- 
ministration to put over the heads of Scott and 
Taylor a new man, the creature of the Executive, 
selected either from the Halls of Congress, or from 
among the inferior officers of the army, and that 
was the purpose and aim of this recommendation 
of the committee of conference. Before such an 
iniquity was accomplished, Mr. A. wanted the 
House to understand distinctly what they were 
going to do. At this late hour, in the expiring 
moments of a Congress, gentlemen were called on 
thus, by a vote of concurrence, to acquiesce in a 
measure which had three several times been thrust 
upon the House, and three several times killed by 
emphatic votes of rejection. This deformed corpse, 
thrice dead, had now been once more galvanized 
into life, and it had been distinctly announced in 
very high quarters, that the Administration had pa- 
tronage enough still to get it through both Houses. 
And did they calculate without reason on such a 
result? What had operated to change the views of 
the Military Committee in regard to this thing? 
When it had first been presented to them, they 


/ had at once, and with a single exception, unani- 


mously reported that it was inexpedient to make 
such an appointment. What, Mr. A. again asked, 
had changed their views? Surely some very co- 


_ gent arguments must have been addressed to them. 


Mr. A. meant to charge nothing improper; but it 
might be a somewhat interesting inquiry whether 
none of the gentlemen placed on that committee 


‘had not received, or did not expect to receive, a 


military appointment under the Government ?, Mr. 
A. imputed nothing ofan offensive kind to any- 


‘body: the committee, it seemed, had changed their 


minds—that was all. ‘i 
Mr. CARROLL (a member of the Military Com- 
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mittee) here obtained leave to explain, and rose to 
say, that there was at least a portion of the com- 
mittee who were as much opposed to the proposal 
now as ever they had been. They were still op- 
posed to giving aid and comfort to the enemy by 
the appointment of men to the chief command of 
the army who were incompetent to the station; 
they desired now, as they always had desired, to 
see such a post oceupied by men of professional 
experience and military skill. 

Mr. ASHMUN resumed. He had no ground 
to charge any individual member with having thus 
been influenced, since the yery extraordinary man- 
ner in which some gentlemen had suddenly changed 
their opinion in regard to this matter of a lieuten- 
ant general. He did not certainly know that any 
member so situated had received a nomination; but 
he did know, that ever since the passage of the ten 
regiment bill, which put into the hands of the Ex- 
ecutive so large an amount of patronage, the effect 
of that patronage had been very obviously felt in 
that House; and he further knew, that this very 
day two members of that House had received 
nominations to places of very high trust and im- 
portance. 

[Voices: ‘* Whoare they? Names, names.’’] 

[A good deal of sensation was manifested in the 
House, and the conversation became very loud. ] 

Mr. A. proceeded. They had had some very 
interesting questions raised here, which touched 
on sectional interests and feelings; and the breasts 
of Representatives from the free States had been 
thrilled by declarations of gentlemen from the 
South, that on the settlement of those questions in 
a particular way the very existence of the Union 
depended; and they had seen members here desert- 
ing the interests of the free States on these ques- 
tions, 

Mr. SIMS, of South Carolina: 
Who are they ?”’ 

Mr. ASHMUNWN said he had no objection to 
name them, for he never would be found Saying 
indirectly what he was unwilling to say directly. 
A member from Pennsylvania opposite [Mr. C. J. 
InGeRsoLt] had received the nomination, as he un- 
derstood, of minister to France. 

[Much sensation. } 

Mr. BAYLY here rose and inquired whether that 
member had advanced any fopinions, during the 
present session, in regard to slavery, which he had 
not always entertained and uniformly expressed ? 

Mr. ASHMUN admitted that on the subject of 
slavery the gentleman had been uniformly subser- 
vient to the views of the South. 


** Name them. 


Here Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, undér very great \ 


excitement, rose from his seat on the opposite side 
of the Hall, and, crossing over with rather hasty 
steps, approached Mr. A.’s seat, eXclaiming, ‘‘ Do 


you say I have been subservient? When? Where? || 


In what have I been subservient?” 
The CHAIR ealled Mr. IncERSOLL to order. 
There was much sensation in the House. 


returned to the other side of the Hall. 

Mr. BAYLY resumed. He would ask the gen- 
tleman to specify one vote which had been given 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania this session 
which was not in strict conformity with his uni- 
form and well-known sentiments and principles. 


Mr. ASHMUN said he had listened with great | 


respect to the gentleman from Virginia, and would 
now 


Mr. SIMS, of South Carolina, called on Mr. 





Asumvn to say whether any other members of the | 
House had received nominations, in consequence | 


of which they had changed their sentiments. 

Mr. ASHMUN, without noticing this interrog- 
atory, went on to say that he had been called on 
by the gentleman from Virginia over the way [Mr. 


ona to say whether the member from Pennsyl- | 


vania (Mr. C. J. Incersoxt] had recently given 
any votes inconsistent with his previously avowed 
opmions. In reply he would say that he did not 
know that he had on the subject of slavery. On 
that subject he had uniformly expressed opinions 
which went to sustain the interests of slavery. As 
he understood from the history of that gentleman’s 
public life, he had uniformly been in favor of sus- 
taining the slave power in this Government, (adn 
perhaps the gentleman from Virginia might think 
that that was the best thing he was doing in Con- 
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Sev- | 
eral gentlemen left their seats; others called to | 
order; and afier a few minutes Mr. INGERSOLL | 
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gress.) [A laugh.] If the gentleman from Penn- 
| sylvania had no other merit than that, Mr. A. 
would leave him to the judgment of the country. 
He had not come here to raise a storm as to the 
merits of that individual or of any other. 
Mr. SIMS, of South Carolina, reminded the 


Almighty had planted both, and, though they 
were ata vast distance from each other, each of 
them was the true and only line of boundary. 
He would reply to the gentleman from Virginia, 
that here was a change, and a notable chanee, of 
sentiment on the part of this nominee. Here 
House that Mr. A. had referred to other individu- ,.stood his two different, inconsistent, incompatible 
als as having been influenced by nominations. opinions, both delivered to the House; and let it 

The CHAIR called to order. be remembered, too, that these were the very 

Mr. SIMS. Let the members he alluded to be || opinions (he meant the individual’s last and new 
' named. doctrine) which led to the present war. In his 
The CHAIR again insisted on the preservation report, made in August last, he stated that the 
of order. Rio Bravo was the true limit to which we had a 
Mr. BAYLY. Does the Chair rule it to be out | right to extend our military occupation of Texas, 
of order for one member to propound an inquiry to |, and that if the President had stopped short of it 
another member who is addressing the House, , he would have subjected himself to impeachment; 
when the latter expresses a willingness that the | while, in 1845, this same individual had declared 
question should be put, and is willing to answer that whoever presumed to cross the desert far on 
it? 
| The CHAIR replied that these repeated inter- 
ruptions and personal conversations were all out 
of order. 

Mr. ASHMUN said he had no objections that 
gentlemen should put their inquiries to him, if it 
| was done in a proper manner. 

Mr. SIMS, of South Carolina, said it was due 
as well to the gentlemen referred to, whoever they 
might be, as to others, that, as allusion had been 
publicly made to them, they should as publicly be 
named. 

Mr. ASHMUN said that he believed he was 
not mistaken as to the object of the gentleman 
from South Carolina. That gentleman had refer- 
ence, probably, to a military nomination. Mr. 

| A. woutd here, with all willingness and freedom, 
| say, that a more honorable and independent mem- 
ber was not to be found in that Hall than the gen- 
tleman who had this day received a nomination to 
a distinguished military position: nor did he be- 
| lieve that his course of political action had been 
| in the slightest degree influenced by that circum- 
i stance. Mr. A. never had had the pleasure per- 
sonally to know the gentleman from Kentucky to 
| whom he alluded, [understood to be Mr. Tip- | 
BATTS,] but had observed his deportment here to 
| be marked by uniform personal courtesy, no less 
than by political independence. And Mr. A. had 
alluded to the nomination, not as implying any- 
thing injurious or discreditable to that gentleman, 
but merely on general grounds as one instance of 
| a most pernicious practice, by which the influence 
of the Executive could be brought to bear with | 
dangerous power upon the Houses of Congress. 
Mr. A. went on to say that he had been ques- 
|| tioned by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. a. 
LY] in a very pointed manner. Nor did he wonder | 
\| that that gentleman, coming as he did from a slave | 
| State, should be somewhat sensitive on such a | 
subject. In reply to the gentleman’s queries, he | 
had replied that he believed the nominee to France | 
| had been uniform for the last two years (and he | 


| did not go beyond that period of time) on the sub- |, of Congress should: be appointed to the commands 
| ject. of slavery. But the gentleman’s query had || created, and the House had sustained the commit- 
| covered much more ground. It had been general. || tee. But then came the jugglery; and, since then, 
He had asked Mr. A. whether that individual had |) all the projects of the Administration (with the 
| evinced a change in any sentiments on public mat- || exception of the tea and coffee tax—and what had 
| ters which he had previously maintained. Mr. || become of that he did not know; he presumed it 
| A. would now say that he had. There had been |; was coming up again some time between this and 
| in that House, as all the country knew, a discus- || midnight) had been carried under the potential in- 
| sion in regard to the true boundaries of Texas || fluence of the ten regiment bill. 
|| at the time when her annexation was proposed. Such was the resistless power of Executive pa- 
1 When the present nominee to France made his |, tronage. And so well was this understood and 
| 
! 
| 


this side of it, would provoke a war, and further, 
that never would this Government pass beyond it 


until Congress should be seized with an inordinate 
lust of dominion. Was the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia answered now? [Mr. Barry said not a 
word.| Was the country likely to believe that 
the nomination to the Court of France had been 
the consequence of this subserviency? Mr. A. 
did not say that they would. He had his own 
opinion as to that matter, 

The point he had set out with was this: that 
that House had voted over and over that it would 
not consent to the appuintment of a lieutenant gen- 
eral, but it had once more been inserted in the bili, 
and the committee of conference recommended that 
the Senate should recede from its dissent to the 
measure, and suffer the bill to pass with this fea- 
ture in it. It seemed to him extraordinary that 
the conferees on the part of the Senate should ac- 
cede to such areport. Mr. A. did not undertake 
to arraign the conduct of the Senate, or of its pre- 
siding officer, (who, he believed, had appointed the 
Senate’s portion of the committee,) but it was cer- 
tainly very extraordinary that the Senate should 

| first take the ground that no new-made politico- 
military officer should override Taylor and Scott, 
and then, after sinothering the Wilmot proviso, 
and the adoption of the ten regiment bilB, should 
have now recommended, by a committee on their 
part, that that ground should be abandoned. But, 
whatever might be the recommendation of a com- 
mittee of conference, the Senate, as a body, had 
the power of holding on to the -position it had 
taken. And now, once more, the watchword of 
the lovers of the country was, “ Look to the Sen- 
ate!’? He trusted that dignified body would stick 
to its integrity, and that the progress of corruption 
would be stayed. 

Mr. A. said that the effect of Executive influ- 
ence in that Hall had been anticipated and predicted 
when the ten regiment bill was about to pass; and 
in that apprehension the Committee of the Whole 
had inserted a provision in the bill that no member 


speech on that subject on that floor he had an- |) counted on, that it had been declared without dis- 
nounced to the world that the vast desert lying || guise, after the rejection of the Wilmot proviso in 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande had || the Senate, that they would carry the three million 
| been interposed by the hand of the Almighty || bill in this House without the proviso; and the 
himself to form a barrier between the Anglo- || event had proved that they were right. After the 
| Saxon and the Spanish races; and that which- |! decisive vote by which that proviso had been in 
ever of them should ever attempt to pass it, || serted, the country had seen the surprising specta” 
would thereby inevitably bring on a war. That} cle of its subsequent rejection by a majority of free 
|| same opinion of his was imbodied in his official || votes. The free States, with their majority on this 
| report as chairman of the Committee on Foreign || floor, had flattered themselves that they were safe; 
Affairs. There it stood. It was of record. It |! but they little knew the strength of Executive in- 
| 

i] 

I 





| could neither be blotted out, or talked out, or |! fluence; they little dreamed that among their own 
sworn out. Yet now, that same person had de- || Representatives there would be faltering on such a 
clared recently, in the face of this House and of || question. Within one short week that same Wil- 
|| the world, that the Rio Grande itself (and not the || mot proviso had been passed by a majority of nine 
| desert on this side of it) was the true boundary of || votes and then rejected by a majority of seven ! 
|| Texas. That this had been fixed as the boundary || This was, to simple men at a distance, a legisla- 
|| by the hand of God, and that Mr. Polk would || tive miracle; but the question was gone; it was 
1 justly have subjected himselfto impeachment had | forever beyond their reach; and now it was plain 
he stopped short of it. Thus it seemed that the |: we were to have annexation and slavery with it. 
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WOODWORTH, of New York, here asked 


suMUN Whe 
+} 


the iree 


ther he would not 


million bill even if that proviso 


en retained : 


1 


ASH MUN answered with a very emphatic 
lle had voted to insert the proviso, and 


it Was inse 
id the went 
Wood wi 
ASHMUN 
| 


renucman 


WOODWDRTH 
you d have 


ASHMUN. 


rted he had voted 
leman fy mm New Y 
RTH For the pi 


Yes, the first tun 
vote to d iv’: 
Against it, 


heen lost 


It is as I said. 


have voted 


for the bill. 
ork voted ? 
"OVISO, 


ve; and how 
as otherwise 


There is the 


I 
gentleman’s vote, for the proviso-one day and | 


against it the next. 

Mr. WOODWORTH. The bill must otherwise 
have been lost. 

Mr. ASHMUN. Oh, then, as I now understand 
the gentleman, the Wilmot proviso was not a mat- 
ter of principle, but a matter of expediency. Un- 
der certain circumstances the gentleman, the Rep- 
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resentative of a free State, is willing to admit slave | 


territory; under other circumstances 


he is not. | 


The question may be settled in one way on one day 


and in another way on another. Mr. A. looked 
at the matter otherwise. But he supposed the 
whole thing was arranged, and the vote must soon 


| 


[March 3, 1847,] 
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be taken. He had thought and felt that, at some 
time before the sands of this expiring Congress 
were quite run out, it was the duty of some one 7 
announce to the country the result of Executive 
influence within those walls. He had done it: at 
the risk, no doubt, of the condemnation if not the 
denunciation of some gentlemen present; but co 
had only done his duty. These were his opin- 
ions, and he felt bound to present them honestly 
and fearlessly to the House. The issue was with 
the people. 

Mr. LINN BOYD moved the previous ques- 
Saws which, being agreed to, precluded further de. 
vate, 
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